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EPISTLE      DEDICATORY 


TO  THE  LADIES  AND   GENTLEMEN  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

I  AM  not  unacquainted  that,  ever  since  this  book  was  first  promised  by  way 
of  advertisement  to  the  world,  it  was  greedily  coveted  by  a  great  many 
persons  of  airy  tempers,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  has  been  condemned  by 
those  of  a  more  formal  class,  who  thought  it  was  calculated  partly  to  introduce 
a  great  many  new  and  diverting  curiosities  in  the  way  of  superstition,  and 
partly  to  divulge  the  secret  intrigues  and  amours  of  one  part  of  the  sex,  to 
give  the  other  part  room  to  make  favourite  scandal  the  subject  of  their 
discourse,  and  so  to  make  one-half  of  the  fair  species  very  merry  over  the 
blushes  and  the  mortifications  of  the  other  half.  But  when  they  come  to  read 
the  following  sheets,  they  will  find  their  expectations  disappointed  (but  I  hope 
I  may  say  too),  very  agreeably  disappointed.  They  will  find  a  much  more 
elegant  entertainment  than  they  expected.  Instead  of  making  them  a  bill  of 
fare  out  of  patchwork  romances  of  polluting  scandal,  the  good  old  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  adventures  of  my  life  has  made  it  his  business  to  treat  them 
with  a  great  variety  of  entertaining  passages  which  always  terminate  in  morals 
that  tend  to  the  edification  of  all  readers,  of  whatsoever  sex,  age,  or  profession. 
Instead  of  seducing  young,  innocent,  unwary  minds,  into  the  vicious  delight 
which  is  too  often  taken  in  reading  the  gay  and  bewitching  chimeras  of  the 
caballists,  and  in  perusing  the  enticing  fables  of  new-invented  tricks  of 
superstition,  my  ancient  friend,  the  writer,  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  these 
superstitions,  and  shows  them  how  they  may  be  satisfied  in  their  several 
curiosities,  by  having  recourse  to  time,  who  by  the  talent  of  the  second-sight 
(which  he  so  beautifully  represents,  how  nature  is  so  kind  frequently  to  im 
plant  in  the  minds  of  men  born  in  the  same  climate  with  myself)  can  tell  you 
those  things  naturally,  which,  when  you  try  to  learn  yourselves,  you  either 
run  the  hazard  of  being  imposed  upon  in  your  pockets  by  cheats,  gypsies,  and 
common  fortune-tellers,  or  else  of  being  imposed  upon  in  a  still  worse  way,  in 
your  most  lasting  welfare,  by  having  recourse  to  conjurers  or  enchanters  that 
deal  in  black  arts,  and  involve  all  their  consulters  in  one  general  partnership 
of  their  execrable  guilt ;  or  lastly,  of  imposing  worst  of  all  on  your  own  selves, 
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by  getting  into  an  itch  of  practising  and  trying  the  little  tricks  of  female 
superstition,  which  are  often  more  officiously  handed  down  by  the  tradition  of 
credulous  nurses  and  old  women,  from  one  generation  to  another,  than  the  first 
principles  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  instil  early  into  little 
children.  But  I  hope  when  this  book  comes  to  be  pretty  generally  read 
among  you  ladies  (as  by  your  generous  and  numerous  subscriptions  I  have 
good  reason  to  expect),  that  it  will  afford  a  perfect  remedy  and  a  thorough 
cure  to  that  distemper,  which  first  took  its  rise  from  too  great  a  growth  of 
curiosity,  and  too  large  a  stock  of  credulity,  nursed  prejudicially  up  with  you 
in  your  moi-e  tender  and  infant  years. 

Whatever  young  maid  hereafter  has  an  innocent  but  longing  desire  to 
know  who  shall  be  her  husband,  and  what  time  she  shall  be  married,  will,  I  hope, 
when  she  has  read  in  the  following  sheets  of  a  man  that  can  set  her  right  in 
the  knowledge  of  those  points,  purely  by  possessing  the  gift  of  the  second- 
sight,  sooner  have  recourse  innocently  to  such  a  man  than  use  unlawful  means 
to  acquire  it,  such  as  running  to  conjurers  to  have  his  figure  shown  in  their 
enchanted  glasses,  or  using  any  of  those  traditionary  superstitions  by  which 
they  may  dream  of  their  husbands,  or  cause  visionary  shapes  of  them  to  appear 
on  such  and  such  festival  nights  of  the  year;  all  which  practices  are  not  ordi 
narily  wicked  and  impious,  but  downright  diabolical.  I  hope  that  the  next 
twenty-ninth  of  June,  which  is  St  John  the  Baptist's  Day,  I  shall  not  see  the 
several  pasture  fields  adjacent  to  this  metropolis,  especially  that  behind  Mon 
tague  House,  thronged,  as  they  were  the  last  year,  with  well-dressed  young 
ladies,  crawling  busily  up  and  down  upon  their  knees,  as  if  they  were  a  parcel 
of  weeders,  when  all  the  business  is  to  hunt  superstitiously  after  a  coal  under 
the  root  of  a  plantain,  to  put  under  their  heads  that  night,  that  they  may 
dream  who  shall  be  their  husbands.  In  order  to  shame  them  out  of  this  silly 
but  guilty  practice,  I  do  intend  to  have  some  spies  out  on  that  day,  that  shall 
discover  who  they  are,  and  what  they  have  been  about ;  and  I  here  give  notice 
to  the  public  that  this  ill-acted  comedy  (if  it  be  acted  at  all  this  year)  must 
begin,  according  to  the  rule  of  their  superstition,  on  that  day  precisely  at  the 
hour  of  twelve.  And  so  much  for  the  pretty  weeders :  but  as  you  (ladies) 
have  had  several  magical  traditions  delivered  to  you,  which,  if  you  put  in 
exercise  and  practice,  will  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  your  honour  and  your 
virtue,  let  me  interpose  my  counsels,  which  will  conduct  you  innocuously  to 
the  same  end  which  some  ladies  have  laboured  to  arrive  at  by  these  impieties. 
Give  me  leave  first  to  tell  you  that  though  what  you  aim  at  may  be  arrived  to 
by  these  means,  yet  these  means  make  that  a  miserable  fortune  which  would 
have  been  a  good  one ;  because,  in  order  to  know  human  things  beforehand, 
you  use  preternatural  mediums,  which  destroy  the  goodness  of  the  courses 
which  nature  herself  was  taking  for  you,  and  annexes  to  them  diabolical  influ 
ences,  which  commonly  carries  along  with  them  fatalities  in  this  world  as  well 
as  the  next.  You  will  therefore  give  me  your  pardon  likewise,  ladies,  if  I 
relate  some  other  of  these  practices,  which  bare  relation,  of  itself,  after  what  I 
have  said  before,  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  explode  them. 
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Another  of  the  nurses'  prescriptions  is  this.  Upon  a  St  Agnes's  Night,  the 
twenty-first  day  of  January,  take  a  row  of  pins  and  pull  out  every  one,  one 
after  another,  saying  a  Pater  Noster,  or  Our  Father,  sticking  a  pin  in  your 
sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of  her  you  shall  marry.  Ben  Jonson,  in  one  of 
his  masques,  makes  some  mention  of  this — 

"  And  on  sweet  St  Agnes'  night 
Please  you  with  the  promised  sight, 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers, 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers." 

Now  what  can  be  more  infinitely  profane  than  to  use  the  prayer  of  our  Lord 
instituted  in  such  a  way? 

There  is  another  prescription,  whicli  is  as  follows :  You  must  lie  in  another 
county,  and  knit  the  left  garter  about  the  right-legged  stocking  (let  the  other 
garter  and  stocking  alone),  and  as  you  rehearse  these  following  verses,  at 
every  comma  knit  a  knot. 

"This knot  I  knit, 
To  know  the  thing  I  know  not  yet, 
That  I  may  see 

The  man  that  shall  my  husband  be : 
How  he  goes,  and  what  he  wears, 
And  what  he  does  all  days  and  years." 

Accordingly,  in  your  dream  you  will  see  him  :  if  a  musician,  with  a  lute  or 
other  instrument;  if  a  scholar,  with  a  book,  &c.  Now  I  appeal  to  you,  ladies, 
what  a  ridiculous  prescription  is  this  ?  But  yet,  as  slight  a  thing  as  it  is,  It, 
may  be  of  great  importance  if  it  be  brought  about,  because  then  it  must  be 
construed  to  be  done  by  preternatural  means,  and  then  those  words  are  nothing 
less  than  an  application  to  the  devil. 

Mr  Aubrey,  of  the  Royal  Society,  says  a  gentlewoman  that  he  knew 
confessed,  in  his  hearing,  that  she  used  this  method,  and  dreamed  of  her  hus 
band,  whom  she  had  never  seen.  About  two  or  three  years  after,  as  she  was 
one  Sunday  at.  chnrch,  up  pops  a  young  Oxonian  in  the  pulpit :  she  cries  out 
presently  to  her  sifter,  "  This  is  the  very  face  of  the  man  I  saw  in  my  dream." 
Sir  William  Somes's  lady  did  the  like. 

Another  way  is  to  charm  the  moon  thus  (as  the  old  nurses  give  out),  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  moon  after  New  Year's  Day  (some  say  any  other 
new  moon  is  as  good),  go  out  in  the  evening,  and  stand  over  the  spars  of  a 
gate  or  stile,  looking  on  the  moon  (here  remark  that  in  Yorkshire  they  kneel 
on  a  ground-fast  stone),  and  say, — 

"  All  hail  to  the  moon,  all  hail  to  thee  ; 
I  prithee,  good  moon,  reveal  to  ran 
This  night  who  my  husband  shall  be." 
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You  must  presently  after  go  to  bed.  The  aforesaid  Mr  Aubrey  knew  two 
gentlewomen  that  did  thus  when  they  were  young  maids,  and  they  had  dreams 
of  those  that  married  them. 

But  a  great  many  of  the  wittiest  part  of  your  sex  laugh  at  these  common 
superstitions ;  but  then  they  are  apt  to  run  into  worse.  They  give  themselves 
up  to  the  reading  of  the  cabalistical  systems  of  sylphs,  and  gnomes,  and  man 
drakes,  which  are  very  wicked  and  delusive  imaginations. 

I  would  not  have  you  imagine,  ladies,  that  I  impute  these  things  as  infirm 
ities  and  frailties  peculiar  to  your  sex.  No;  men,  and  great  men  too,  and 
scholars,  and  even  statesmen  and  princes  themselves,  have  been  tainted  with 
superstitions ;  and  where  they  infect  the  minds  of  such  great  personages,  they 
make  the  deeper  impression,  according  to  the  stronger  and  more  manly  ideas 
they  have  of  them.  Their  greater  degree  of  strength  in  the  intellect  only  sub 
jects  them  to  greater  weaknesses.  Such  was  even  the  great  Paracelsus,  the 
wonder  and  miracle  of  learning  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived ;  and  such  were  all 
his  followers,  scholars,  statesmen,  divines,  and  princes,  that  are  talismanists. 

These  talismans  that  Paracelsus  pretends  to  owe  to  ths  excogitation  and 
invention  of  honest  art,  seem  to  me  to  be  of  a  very  diabolical  nature,  and  to 
owe  their  rise  to  being  dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  heathen  gods.     Thus  the 
cabalists,  pretending  to  a  vast  penetration  into  arts  and  sciences  (though  all 
their  thoughts  are  chimeras  and  extravagancies,  unless  they  be  helped  by  pre 
ternatural  means),    say  they  have  found  out  the  several  methods  appropriated 
to  the  several  planets.     They  have  appropriated  gold  to  the  sun  on  the  Sunday, 
silver  to  the  moon  on  the  Monday,  iron  to  Mars  on  the  Tuesday,  quicksilver 
to  Mercury  on  the  Wednesday,  tin  to  Jupiter  on  the  Thursday,  copper  or  brass 
to  Venus  on  the  Friday,  and  lead  to  Saturn  on  the  Saturday.     The  methods 
they  take  in  forming  these  talismans  are  too  long  to  dwell  upon  here;  but  the 
properties  which  they  pretend  belong  to  them  are,  that  the  first  talisman  or 
seal  of  the  sun  will  make  a  man  beloved  by  all  princes  and  potentates,  and 
cause  him  to  abound  with  all  the  riches  his  heart  can  wish.     The  second 
preserves  travellers  from  danger,  and  is  favourable  to  merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  workmen.     The  third  carries  destruction  to  any  place  where  it  is  put  \ 
and  it  is  said  that  a  certain  great  minister  of  state  ordered  one  of  these  to  be 
carried  into  England  in  the  times  of  the  revolution  of  the  government  caused 
by  Oliver  Cromwell.     The  fourth,  they  pretend,  cures  fevers  and  other  dis- 
p  it  be  put  under  the  bolster,  it  makes  the  proprietor  have  true 
ns,  m  which  he  sees  all  he  desires  to  know.   The  fifth,  according  to  them 
renders  a  man  lucky  and  fortunate  in  all  his  businesses  and  undertaking ;  it 
spates  melancholy,  drives  away  all  importunate  cares,  and  banishes^™ 
from  the  rmnd.     The  sixth,  by  being  put  into  the  liquor  which  any  one 
ks,  reconciles  mortal  enemies,  and  makes  them  intimate  friends;  it  gains 
ove  of  all  women,  and  renders  the  proprietor  very  dexterous  in  the  £  of 
The  seventh  makes  women  be  easily  brought  to  bed  without  pain- 
vu,1  erab™  CBmeS  U  "  hIS  kft  ^  hi-e1^  his  horse  becom 
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This  Paracelsus  and  his  learned  followers  say  is  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  stars  ;  but  I  cannot  help  arguing  these  acts  of  diabolical  impiety.  But  as 
these  arts  are  rarely  known  among  the  middling  part  of  mankind,  I  shall 
neither  open  their  mysteries  nor  inveigh  against  them  any  further. 

The  persons  who  are  most  to  be  avoided  are  your  ordinary  fortune-telling 
women  and  men  about  this  town,  whose  houses  ought  to  be  avoided  as  a  plague 
or  a  pestilence,  either  because  they  are  cheats  and  impostors,  or  because  they 
deal  with  black  arts,  none  of  them  that  I  know  having  any  pretensions  to  the 
gift  of  a  second-sight.  Among  many,  a  few  of  the  most  notorious  that  I  can 
call  to  mind  now,  are  as  follow. 

The  first  and  chiefest  of  these  mischievous  fortune-tellers  is  a  woman  that 
does  not  live  far  from  the  Old  Bailey.  And  truly  the  justice  hall  in  that  place 
is  the  properest  place  for  her  to  appear  at,  where,  if  she  was  tried  for  pretend 
ing  to  give  charms  written  upon  paper  with  odd  scrawls,  which  she  calls 
figures,  she  would  be  probably  convicted,  and  very  justly  condemned,  and 
doomed  to  have  her  last  journey  from  the  Old  Bailey  to  Newgate,  and  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn.  The  other  is  a  fellow  that  lives  in  Moortields,  in  which 
place,  those  who  go  to  consult  him  ought  to  live  all  their  life-times  at  the 
famous  palaces  of  the  senseless  men.  He  is  the  successor  of  the  famous  Dr 
Trotter,  whose  widow  he  married ;  and  from  being  a  tailor,  and  patching  men's 
garments,  he  now  cuts  flourishes  with  his  shears  upon  parchment,  considers 
the  heavens  as  a  garment,  and  from  the  spangles  thereupon  he  calculates  na 
tivities,  and  sets  up  for  a  very  profound  astrologer.  The  third  is  an  ignorant 
fellow  that  kaws  out  strange  predictions  in  Crow  alley,  of  whose  croaking 
noise  I  shall  here  take  no  notice,  he  having  been  sufficiently  mauled  in  the 
most  ingenious  Spectators.  These,  and  such  counterfeits  as  these,  I  would 
desire  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  avoid.  The  only  two  really  learned  men 
that  I  ever  knew  in  the  art  of  astrology  were  my  good  friends,  Dr  Williams 
and  Mr  Gadbury ;  and  I  thought  it  necessary  to  pay  this  esteem  to  their 
manes,  let  the  world  judge  of  them  what  it  will.  I  will  here  say  no  more,  nor 
hinder  you  any  longer,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  from  the  diversion  which  my 
good  old  friend,  who  is  now  departed  this  life,  has  prepared  for  you  in  his  book, 
which  a  young  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  revised,  and  only  subscribe 
myself, 

Yours,  &c., 

DUNCAN  CAMPBELL. 
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ON    THE    HISTORY    OF 
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no  muse  amid  the  tuneful  throng. 
Thy  genius,  Campbell,  shall  inspire  my  song  ; 
The  gentle  summons  every  thought  obeys, 
Wakens  my  soul,  and  turns  it  all  to  lays. 
Among  the  thousand  wonders  thou  hast  shown, 
I,  in  a  moment,  am  a  poet  grown  ; 
The  rising  images  each  other  meet, 
Fall  into  verse,  and  dance  away  with  feet. 
Now  with  thy  Cupid  and  thy  lamb  I  rove 
Through  ev'ry  blooming  mead  and  fragrant  grove. 
A  thousand  tilings  I  can  myself  divine, 
My  little  genii,  whisper  them  to  mine ; 


Beyond  the  grave  I  see  thy  deathless  fame, 
The  fair  and  young  all  singing  Campbell's  name ; 
And  Love  himself,  for  love  and  thou  are  friend?, 
HP  joins  the  chorus,  and  his  dart  defends. 
What  noisy  talker  can  thy  magic  boast? 
Let  those  dull  wretches  try  who  scorn  thee  most. 
O  sacred  silence  !  let  me  ever  dwell 
With  the  sweet  muses  in  thy  lonely  cell ; 
Or,  else  bind  up  in  thy  eternal  chain, 
Scandal,  and  worse,  and  all  that  talk  in  vain. 

M.  FOWKE. 


TO     MRS     FOWKE; 
OCCASIONED    BY    THE    FOREGOING    VERSES. 


SWEET  nightingale  !  whose  artful  numbers  show 
Expressive  eloquence  to  silent  woe, 
Sing  on,  and  in  thy  sex's  power  presume, 
By  praising  Campbell,  to  strike  nation's  dumb. 
Whene'er  you  sing,  silent  as  he  they'll  stand, 
Speak  by  their  eyes,  grow  eloquent  by  hand ; 
Tongues  are  confusion,  but  as  learnt  by  you, 
All  but  Pythagoras's  doctrine's  true. 


Campbell  and  he  taught  silence— had  he  heard 
How  much  thy  lays  to  silence  were  preferred, 
He  had  recanted  from  thy  powerful  song, 
And  justly  wished  each  organ  had  a  tongue. 
But  could  he  see  what  you,  in  every  line, 
Prophetic  tell  of  Campbell's  sight  divine ; 
Like  Caesar's  sons, his  loosened  nerves  must  break, 
And  ask  the  cause,  or  make  his  Campbell  speak. 


TO     MR    CAMPBELL. 


MILTON'S  immortal  wish*  you  sure  must  feel, 

To  point  those  fates  which  you  to  all  reveal ; 

If  second  sight  so  much  alarms  mankind, 

What  transports  must  it  give  to  know  thy  mind ! 

Thy  book  is  not  the  shadow  of  thy  worth, 

Like  distant  lights,  which  set  some  picture  forth. 


But  if  the  artist's  skill  we  nearer  trace, 
And  strictly  view  each  feature  of  the  face  : 
We  find  the  charms  that  animates  the  whole, 
And  leave  the  body  to  adore  the  soul. 
Milton's  immortal  wish  you  sure  must  feel, 
To  point  more  fates,  which  you  to  all  reveal. 

J.  PHILIPS. 


THE    PARALLEL. 

TO  MR  CAMPBELL. 


As  Denhani  sings,  mysterious  'twas  the  same. 
Should  be  the  prophet's  and  the  poet's  name ;  * 
But  while  the  sons  of  genius  join  to  pruiso, 
What  thine  presaging  dictates  to  their  lays  ; 
The   things  they   sweetly   sing,  and    you  fore- 
shew, 
Open  the  Sampson  riddle  to  our  view  ; 


Strong  are  thy  prophecies,  their  numbers  sweet, 

And  with  the  lion  combs  of  honey  meet. 

Late  or  fantastic  cabalistic  schemes, 

Of  waking  whimsies,  or  of  feverish  dreams, 

New  cobweb  threads  of  poetry  were  spun, 

In  gaudy  snares,  like  flies,  were  witlings  won, 

Their  brains  entangled,  and  our  art  undone. 


To  gee  and  tell 


Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 


t  VATES.    See  the  "  Progress  of  Learning." 


PAR ADI  CE  LOST. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Pope  first  descended  from  a  monkish  race, 
Cheapens  the  charms  of  art  and  daubs  her  face  ; 
From  Gabalis  *  his  mushroom  fictions  rise, 
Lop  off  his  Sylph,  and  his  Belinda!  dies  ; 
Th*  attending  insects  hover  in  the  air, 
No  longer  than  they're  present,  is  she  fair. 
Some  dart  those  eye-beams,  which  the  youth's 

beguile, 

And  some  sit  conquering  in  a  dimpling  smile  ; 
Some  pinch  the  tucker,  and   some  smooth  the 

smock, 

Some  guard  an  upper — some  a  lower  lock. 
But  if  these  truant  body-guards  escape, 
In  whip  the  gnomes,  and  strait  commit  a  rape. 
The  curling  honours  of  her  head  they  seize, 
Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  they  please ; 
But  if  to  angry  frowns  her  brow  she  bends, 
Upon  her  front  some  sullen  gnome  descends ; 
Whisks  through  the  furrows  with  its  airy  form, 
Bristles  her  eye-brows,  and  directs  the  storm. 
As  wide  from  these  are  Addisonian  themes, 
As  angels  thoughts  are  from  distempered  dreams ; 
Spenser  and  he,  to  image  nature  knew, 
Like  living  persons,  vice  and  virtue  drew  ; 
At  once  instructed  and  well  pleased  we  read, 
While  in  sweet  morals  these  two  poets  laid, 
No  less  to  wisdom  than  to  wit  pretence, 
They  led  by  music,  but  they  led  to  sense. 

But  Pope  scarce  ever  force  to  fancy  joins, 
With  dancing-master's  feet  equips  his  lines, 
Plumes  empty  fancy,  and  in  tinsel  shines. 
Or  if  by  chance  his  fancy  seems  to  lead 
Where  one  poor  moral  faintly  shows  its  head  ; 
'Tis  like  a  judge,  that,  revcrendly  dressed, 
Peeps  through  the  pageants  at  a  Lord  Mayor's 

feast ; 

By  starts  he  reasons,  and  seems  wise  by  fits, 
Such  wit's  called  wisdom,  that  has  lost  its  wits. 
Unnamed  by  me  this  witling  bard  had  been, 
Had  not  the  writers  caused  the  reader's  sin  ; 
But  less  by  comedies  and  lewd  romances, 
Are  ruined  less  by  French  lascivious  dances, 
Than  by  such  rhymer's  masqueraded  fancies. 

From  such  the  root  of  superstition  grew, 
Whose  old  charms  fertile,  daily  branched  in  view  ; 
From  such  chimeras  first  inspired,  the  fair, 
The  conj'rer's  ring  approached,  and  Jesuit's  chair, 
Thronged  to   the  doors    where    magic    rogues 

divined, 
And  sold  out  ignes  fatui  to  the  mind. 

Wizards  and  Jesuits  differ  but  in  name, 
Both  demon's  envoys  and  their  trade  the  same ; 
Weak  wills  they  lead,  and  vapoured  minds  com 
mand, 

And  play  the  game  into  each  other's  hand ; 
Like  spiritual  jugglers  at  the  cup  and  ball, 
Rising  by  foolish  maids,  that  long  to  fall. 
Some  into  love  they  damn,  and  some  they  pray, 
For  green-sick  minds  are  caught  a  different  way. 
To  the  same  end,  through  several  paths  they  run, 
Priests  to  undo,  and  maids  to  be  undone. 
Some  blacker  charms,  some  whiter  spells,  cajole, 
As  some  lick  wall,  and  some  devour  a  coal. 
Here  ladies,  strong  in  vapours,  see  men's  faces 
Imprinted  in  the  conjuror's  dazzling  glasses. 
There,  when  in  spring-time,  the  too-praying  priest 
Toasts,  and  does  something  better — to  the  best. 


•  The  "  History  of  the  Count  de  Gabalis,"   whence  he 
has  taken  the  machinery  cf  his  "  Rape  of  the  Lock." 
t  Mrs  Firmer. 


A  spouse  is  promised  on  next  Baptist's*  feast. 
First   some  young   contrite   rake's  enjoined  to 

marry, 

Lest  madam's  forced  to  squeak  for't,  or  miscarry. 
In  June,  the  lass  does  to  the  fields  repair, 
Where  good  Sir  Domine  just  took  the  air. 
When,  O  strange  wonder  !  near  a  plantain  root, 
She  finds  a  coal — and  so  a  spouse  to  boot ; 
She  longs  to  dream — and  to  secure  the  sport, 
That  very  day  the  youth  designed  must  court. 
He  does  :  she  struck  with  fancy  and  delight, 
Bespeaks  her  fancy  strangely — dreams  at  night. 
The  yielding  fair,  the  ravished  youth  obtains  ; 
A  maid  she  passes — so  his  child's  free  gains, 
He  has  the  pleasure,  yet  is  saved  the  pains. 
Thus  when  priests  wench,  to  cure  the  gro  wing  evi 
Poor  St  John  Baptist  must  fore-run  the  devil. 

But  if  the  ladies  fall,  at  fall  of  leaf, 
Or  in  the  winter,  still  there's  fresh  relief; 
Let  her  lace  close  four  months,  and  if  she  can, 
St  Agnesf  heals  the  breach  and  brings  the  man. 
Thus  a  lewd  priest  to  vapoured  virgins  cants, 
And  into  pimps  converts  his  vestal  saints. 

O  !  dire  effects  of  masqued  impiety  ! 
And  shall  they,  Christian  muse,  have  aids  from 

thee? 

Wilt  thou,  like  witty  heathens,  lewdly  given, 
Into  Gehenna  metamorphose  heaven  ? 
Wilt  thou? — O,  no;  forbid  the  unhallow'd  song, 
Such  profanations  to  Rome's  b:ird  belong. 
Let  one,  who  gods  and  goddesses  adores, 
Paint  them  like  rakes  and  bullies,   bawds  and 

whores  ? 

Our  genii,  Campbell,  shall  be  all  divine, 
Shall  high  o'er  theirs  as  much  distinguished  shine, 
As  o'er  such  priests  or  chiromancers  thine. 
Thine,  which  do  future  time's  events  command 
To  leap  to  sight,  and  in  thy  presence  stand. 
Thine,  whose  eyes  glowing  with  a  gifted  ray, 
New  roads  of  life  o'er  wisdom's  Alps  survey, 
And  guide  benighted  travellers  to-day. 
Let  me,  for  once,  a  daring  prophet  be  : 
Mark,  from  this  hour,  that  poetry  thou'lt  see, 
Date  a  new  era  from  thy  book  and  thee. 
Thy  book,  where,  through  the  stories  thou  hast 

laid, 

All  moral  wisdom's  to  the  mind  conveyed; 
And  thus  far  prophecies  each  page,  that  all 
Must  rise  by  virtue,  or  by  vices  fall. 

Poets  shall  blush  to  see  their  wit  outdone, 
Resume  their  reason,  and  assert  its  throne  ; 
Shall  fables  still  for  virtue's  sake  commend, 
And  wit,  the  means,  shall  wisdom  make  its  end. 
Who  hopes  to  please,  shall  strive  to  please  by 

pains, 

Sha'l,  gaining  fame,  earn  hard  whate'er  he  gains; 
And  Denham's  morals  join  to  Denham's  strains. 
Here  paint  the  Thames  "when  running  to  the  sea, 
Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity ;" 
There  show  both  kings  and  subjects  "  one  excess 
Makes  both,  by  striving  to  be  greater,  less."J 
Shall  climb  and  sweat,  and  falling,  climb  up  still, 
Before  he  gains  the  height  of  Cooper's  Hill. 
In  Windsor  Forest,  if  some  trifling  grace 
Gives,  at  first  blush,  the  whole  a  pleasing  face  ; 
Tis  wit,  'tis  true,  but  then  'tis  common  place. 


•  See  the  "  Dedication  of  Mr  Campbell's  Life.' 
t  See  Mr  Campbell's"  Dedication." 
J  See  Cooper's  Hill. 
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The  landscape-writer  branches  out  a  wood, 
When  dijrg.nj?  hard  for't,  finds  a  silver  flood. 
Here  paints  the  woodcock,  quivering  in  the  air, 
And  there  the  bounding  stag  and  quaking  hare; 

ibes  the  pheasant's  scarlet-circled  eye, 
And  next  the  slaughtering  gun  that  makes  him 

die. 

From  common  epithets  that  fame  derives 
By  which  his  most  uncommon  merit  lives, 
'  1  is  true,  if  finest  notes  alone  could  show, 
(Tuned  justly  high,  or  regularly  low), 
That  we  should  lame  to  these  mere  vocals  give, 
Pope,  more  than  we  can  offer,  should  receive. 
For,  when  some  gliding  river  is  his  theme, 
His  lines  run  smoother  than  the  smoothest  stream ; 
Not  so  when  through  the  trees  fierce  Boreas  blows ; 
The  period  blustering  with  the  tempest  grows. 
But  what  fool's  periods  read,  for  period's  sake  ? 
Such  chimes  improve  not  heads,  but  make  'em 

ache. 

Though  strict  in  cadence  on  the  numbers  rub, 
Their  frothy  substance  is  whip- syllabub ; 
With  most  seraphic  emptiness  they  roll, 
Sound  without  sense,  and  body  without  soul. 

Not  such  the  bands  that  give  you  just  applause, 
Each  from  intrinsic  worth  thy  praises  draws : 
Morals,  in  ev'ry  page,  where'er  they  look. 
They  find  divinely  scattered  through  thy  book. 
They  find  thee  studious,  with  praiseworthy  strife, 
To  smooth  the  future  roads  of  human  life ; 
To  help  the  weak,  and  to  confirm  the  strong, 
Make  our  griefs  vanish,  and  our  bliss  prolong ; 
With  Phineus  equal  find  thy  large  desert, 
'And,  in  thy  praise,  would  equal  Milton's  art. 

Some  fools,  we  know,  in  spite  of  nature  born, 
Would  make  thee  theirs,  as  they  are  mankind's 

scorn, 

But  still  'tis  one  of  truth's  unerring  rules, 
No  sage  can  rise  without  a  host  of  fools. 
Coxcombs  (by  whose  eternal  din  o'ercome, 
The  wise,  in  just  revenge,  might  wish  them  dumb). 
Say,  on  the  world,  your  dumbness  you  impose 
And  give  you  organs  they  deserve  to  lose ; 


Impose,  indeed,  on  all  the  world  you  would, 
If  you  but  held  your  tongue,  because  you  could ; 
'Tis  hard  to  say,  if  keeping  silence  still, 
In  one,  who,  could  he  speak,  would  speak  with 

skill, 

Is  worse,  or  talk  in  these  who  talk  so  ill. 
Why,  on  that  tongue,  should  purposed  silence 

dwell, 

Whence  ev'ry  word  would  drop  an  oracle  ? 
More  fools  of  thy  known  foresight  make  a  jest, 
For  all  hate  greatest  gifts,  who  share  the  least, 
(As  Pope   calls  Dryden  often  to  the  test*), 
Such  from  thy  pen  should  Irwin's  scntencef  wait, 
And  at  the  gallows  own  the  judge  of  fate. 
Or  while  with  feeble  impotence  they  rail, 
Write  wonders  on,  and  with  the  wise  prevail. 

Sooner  shall  Denham  cease  to  be  renowned, 
Or  Pope  for  Denham's  sense  quit  empty  sound; 
To  Addison's  immortal  heights  shall  rise, 
Or  the  dwarf  reach  him  in  his  native  skies  ; 
Sooner  shall  real  gipsies  grow  most  fair, 
Or  false  ones,  weighty  truths,  like  thine,  declare, 
Than  these  poor  scandal- mongers  hit  their  aim, 
And  blemish  thine  or  Carll's  acknowledged  fame. 

Great  Nostradamus  thus  his  age  advised, 
The  mob  his  counsels  jeered,  some  bards  despised^ 
Him  ;  still,  neglecting  these,  his  genius  fired, 
A  king  encouraged,  and  the  world  admired. 
Greater  (as  time's  great  tide  increased)  he  grew, 
When  d:stant  ages  proved  what  truths  he  knew. 
Thy  nobler  book,  a  greater  king  received, 
Whence,  I  predict,  and  claim  to  be  believed, 
That,  by  posterity,  less  fame  shall  be, 
To  Nostradamus  granted  than  to  thee ; 
Thee,  whom  the  best  of  kings  does  so  defend, 
And  (myself  barring)  the  best  bards  commend. 
H.  STANHOPE. 
Whitehall,  June  6,  1720. 


*  See  many  places  of  his  "Notes  on  Homer." 
t  See  Mr  Campbell's  "  Life." 

I  Alluding  to  the  verse,  Sed  eum  falsa  Damns,  nil 
nisi  Nostra  Damns. 


REMARKABLE  PASSAGE  OF  AN  APPARITION, 

RELATED   BY   THE   REV.  DR   RUDDLE,   OF    LAUNCESTON   IN   CORNWALL, 

IN   THE   YEAR   1665. 


IN  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  disease  happened 
in  this  town  of  Launceston,  and  some  of  my 
scholars  died  of  it.  Among  others  who  fell  under 
the  malignity  then  triumphing,  was  John  Elliot, 
the  eldest  son  of  Edward  Elliot  of  Treherse,  Esq., 
a  stripling  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  of 
more  than  common  parts  and  ingenuity.  At  his 
own  particular  request,  I  preached  at  the  funeral, 
which  happened  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1665. 
In  my  discourse  (ut  mos  reique  locique  pos- 
tulabat),  I  spoke  some  words  in  commendation  of 
the  young  gentleman ;  such  as  might  endear  his 


memory  to  those  that  knew  him,  and,  withal, 
tended  to  preserve  his  example  to  the  fry  which 
went  to  school  with  him,  and  were  to  continue 
there  after  him.  An  ancient  gentleman,  who 
was  then  in  the  church,  was  much  affected  with 
the  discourse,  and  was  often  heard  to  repc-it,  the 
same  evening,  an  expression  I  then  used  out  of 
Virgil :_ 

"  Et  ptier  ipsc  fuit  cantari  dignus." 
The  reason  why  this  grave  gentleman  was  so 
concerned  at  the  character,  was  a  reflection  he 
made  upon  a  son  of  his  own,  who  being  about  the 
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same  age,  and,  but  a  few  months  before,  not  un 
worthy  of  the  like  character  I  gave  of  the  young 
Mr  Eliott,  was  now,  by  a  strange  accident,  quite 
lost  as  to  his  parent's  hopes  and  all  expectation 
of  any  further  comfort  by  him. 

The  funeral  rites  being  over,  I  was  no  sooner 
come  out  of  the  church,  but  I  found  myself  mosi 
courteously  accosted  by  this  old  gentleman  ;  anc 
with  an  unusual  importunity,  almost  forcec 
against  my  humour  to  see  his  house  that  night ; 
nor  could  I  have  rescued  myself  from  his  kind 
ness,  had  not  Mr  Eliott  interposed  and  pleaded 
title  to  me  for  the  whole  of  the  day,  which,  as  he 
said,  he  would  resign  to  no  man  Hereupon 
I  got  loose  for  that  time,  but  was  constrained  to 
leave  a  promise  behind  me  to  wait  upon  him  at 
his  own  house  the  Monday  following.  They 
then  seemed  to  satisfy,  but  before  Monday  came 
I  had  a  new  message  to  request  me  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  I  would  be  there  on  the  Sunday. 
The  second  attempt  I  resisted,  by  answering  that 
it  was  against  my  convenience,  and  the  duty 
which  mine  own  people  expected  from  me.  Yet 
was  not  the  gentleman  at  rest,  for  he  sent  me 
another  letter  on  the  Sunday,  by  no  means  to 
fail  on  the  Monday,  and  so  to  order  my  business 
as  to  spend  with  him  two  or  three  days  at  least. 
I  was  indeed  startled  at  so  much  eagerness,  and 
so  many  dunnings  for  a  visit,  without  any  busi 
ness  ;  and  began  to  suspect  that  there  must 
needs  be  some  design  in  the  bottom  of  all  this 
excess  of  courtesy.  For  I  had  no  familiarity, 
scarce  common  acquaintance  with  the  gentleman 
or  his  family ;  nor  could  I  imagine  whence  should 
arise  such  a  flush  of  friendship  on  the  sudden. 

On  the  Monday  I  went,  and  paid  my  promised 
devoir,  and  met  with  entertainment  as  free  and 
plentiful  as  the  invitation  was  importunate. 
There  also  I  found  a  neighbouring  minister,  who 
pretended  to  call  in  accidentally,  but  by  the 
sequel  I  suppose  it  otherwise.  After  dinner  this 
brother  of  the  coat  undertook  to  show  me  the 
gardens,  where,  as  we  were  walking,  he  gave  me 
the  first  discovery  of  what  was  mainly  intended 
in  all  this  treat  and  compliment. 

First  he  began  to  tell  the  infortunity  of  the 
family  in  general,  and  then  gave  an  instance  in 
the  youngest  son.  He  related  what  a  hopeful, 
sprightly  lad  he  lately  was,  and  how  melancholic 
and  sottish  he  was  now  grown.  Then  did  he 
with  much  passion  lament,  that  his  ill-humour 
should  so  incredibly  subdue  his  reason  ;  for,  says 
ho,  the  poor  boy  believes  himself  to  be  haunted 
with  ghosts,  and  is  confident  that  he  meets  with  an 
evil  spirit  in  a  certain  field  about  half  a  mile  from 
this  place,  as  often  as  he  goes  that  way  to  school. 

In  the  midst  of  our  twaddle,  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  lady  (as  observing  their  cue  exactly) 
came  up  to  us.  Upon  their  approach,  and  point 
ing  me  to  the  arbour,  the  parson  renews  the 
relation  to  me ;  and  they  (the  parents  of  the 
youth)  confirmed  what  he  said,  and  added  many 
minute  circumstances,  in  a  long  narrative  of  the 
whole.  In  fine,  they  all  three  desired  my 
thoughts  and  advice  in  the  affair. 

I  was  not  able  to  collect  thoughts  enough  on 
the  sudden  to  frame  a  judgment  upon  what  they 
had  said,  only  I  answered,  that  the  thing  which 
the  youth  reported  to  them  was  strange,  yet  not 
incredible,  and  that  I  knew  not  then  what  to 


think  or  say  of  it ;  but  if  the  lad  would  be  free 
to  me  in  talk,  and  trust  me  with  his  counsels,  I 
had  hopes  to  give  them  a  better  account  of  my 
opinion  the  next  day. 

I  had  no  sooner  spoken  so  much,  but  I  per 
ceived  myself  in  the  springle  their  courtship  had 
laid  for  me  ;  for  the  old  lady  was  not  able  to  hide 
her  impatience,  but  her  son  must  be  called  im 
mediately.  This  I  was  forced  to  comply  with 
and  consent  to,  so  that  drawing  off  from  the 
company  to  an  orchard  near  by,  she  went  her 
self,  and  brought  him  to  me,  and  left  him  with 
me. 

It  was  the  main  drift  of  all  these  three  to  per 
suade  me  that  either  the  boy  was  lazy,  and  glad 
of  any  excuse  to  keep  from  the  school,  or  that  he 
was  in  love  with  some  wench  and  ashamed  to 
confess  it;  or  that  he  had  a  fetch  upon  his 
father  to  get  money  and  new  clothes,  that  he 
might  range  to  London  after  a  brother  he  had 
there  ;  and  therefore  they  begged  of  me  to  dis 
cover  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  accordingly  to 
dissuade,  advise,  or  reprove  him,  but  chiefly,  by 
all  means,  to  undeceive  him  as  to  the  fancy  of 
ghosts  and  spirits. 

I  soon  entered  into  a  close  conference  with  the 
youth,  and  at  first  was  very  cautious  not  to  dis 
please  him,  but  by  smooth  words  to  ingratiate 
myself  and  get  within  him,  for  I  doubted  he  would 
be  too  distrustful  or  too  reserved.  But  we  had 
scarcely  passed  the  first  situation,  and  begun 
to  speak  to  the  business,  before  I  found  that 
there  needed  no  policy  to  screw  myself  into  his 
breast ;  for  he  most  openly,  and  with  all  obliging 
candour  did  aver,  that  he  loved  his  book,  and 
desired  nothing  more  than  to  be  bred  a  scholar ; 
that  he  had  not  the  least  respect  for  any  of  wo 
man-kind,  as  his  mother  gave  out ;  and  that  the 
only  request  he  would  make  to  his  parents  was, 
that  they  would  but  believe  his  constant  as 
sertions  concerning  the  woman  he  was  disturbed 
with,  in  the  field  called  the  Higher' Broom  Quartils. 
He  told  me  with  all  naked  freedom,  and  a  flood 
of  tears,  that  his  friends  were  unkind  and  unjust 
to  him,  neither  to  believe  nor  pity  him  ;  and  that 
if  any  man  (making  a  bow  to  me)  would  but  go 
with  him  to  the  place,  he  might  be  convinced 
that  the  thing  was  real,  &c. 

By  this  time  he  found  me  apt  to  compassionate 
his  condition,  and  to  be  attentive  to  his  relation 
of  it,  and  therefore  he  went  on  in  this  way : — 

"  This  woman  which  appears  to  me,"  saith  he, 
"  lived  a  neighbour  here  to  my  father,  and  died 
about  eight  years  since  ;  her  name,  Dorothy 
Dingle,  of  such  a  stature,  such  age,  and  such 
complexion.  She  never  speaks  to  me,  but  passeth 
by  hastily,  and  always  leaves  the  foot-path  to  me, 
and  she  commonly  meets  me  twice  or  three  times 
in  the  breadth  of  the  field. 

"  It  was  about  two  months  before  I  took  any 
notice  of  it,  and  though  the  shape  of  the  face 
was  in  my  memory,  yet  I  did  not  recall  the  name 
of  the  person,  but  without  more  thoughtfulness, 
I  did  suppose  it  was  some  woman  who  lived 
thereabout,  and  had  frequent  occasion  that  way. 
Nor  did  I  imagine  anything  to  the  contrary  be 
fore  she  began  to  meet  me  constantly,  morning 
and  evening,  and  always  in  the  same  field,  and 
sometimes  twice  or  thrice  in  the  breadth  of  it. 

"  The  first  time  I  took  notice  of  her  was  about 
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a  year  since,  and  when  I  first  began  to  suspect 
and  believe  it  to  be  a  ghost,  I  had  courage  enough 
not  to  be  afraid,  but  kept  it  to  myself  a  good 
while,  and  only  wondered  very  much  about  it. 
I  did  often  speak  to  it,  but  never  had  a  word  in 
answer.  Then  I  changed  my  way,  and  went  to 
school  the  Under  Horse  Road,  and,  then  she 
always  met  me  in  the  narrow  lane,  between  the 
Quarry  Park  and  the  Nursery,  which  was 
worse. 

"  At  length  I  began  to  be  terrified  at  it,  and 
prayed  continually  that  God  would  either  free 
me  from  it  or  let  me  know  the  meaning  of  it. 
Night  and  day,  sleeping  and  waking,  the  shape 
was  ever  running  in  my  mind,  and  I  often  did  re 
peat  these  places  of  Scripture,  ( with  that  he  takes 
a  small  Bible  out  of  his  pocket,)  Job,  vii,  14  : — 
'  Thou  scarost  me  with  dreams,  and  temptest  me 
through  visions.'  And  Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  67  : 
'  In  the  morning,  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it 
were  evening ;  and  at  evening  thou  shalt  say, 
Would  God  it  were  morning  ;  for  the  fear  of  thy 
heart,  wherewith  thou  shalt  fear,  and  for  the 
sight  of  thine  eyes,  which  thou  shalt  see.'" 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  lad's  inge 
nuity  in  the  application  of  these  pertinent  Scrip 
tures  to  his  condition,  and  desired  him  to  pro 
ceed. 

"  When,"  says  he,  "  by  degrees,  I  grew  very 
pensive,  inasmuch  that  it  was  taken  notice  of  by 
all  our  family  ;  whereupon,  being  urged  to  it,  I 
told  my  brother  William  of  it,  and  he  privately 
acquainted  my  father  and  mother,  and  they  kept 
it  to  themselves  for  some  time. 

"  The  success  of  this  discovery  was  only  this  ; 
they  did  sometimes  laugh  at  me,  sometimes  chide 
me,  but  still  commanded  me  to  keep  to  my  school, 
and  put  such  fopperies  out  of  my  head.  1  did 
accordingly  go  to  school  often,  but  always  met 
the  woman  in  the  way." 

This,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
yea,  as  much  as  held  a  dialogue  of  near  two 
hours,  was  our  conference  in  the  orchard,  which 
ended  with  my  proffer  to  him,  that,  without  making 
any  privy  to  our  intents,  I  would  next  morning 
walk  with  him  to  the  place,  about  six  o'clock. 
He  was  even  transported  with  joy  at  the  men 
tion  of  it,  and  replied, — "  But  will  you,  sure,  sir? 
Will  you,  sure,  sir?  Thank  God!  Now  I  hope 
I  shall  be  relieved."  From  this  conclusion  we 
retired  into  the  house. 

The  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  Mr  Sam  were 
impatient  to  know  the  event,  insomuch  that  they 
came  out  of  the  parlour  into  the  hall  to  meet  us; 
and  seeing  the  lad  look  cheerfully,  the  first  com 
pliment  from  the  old  man  was,  "  Come  Mr  Rud- 
dlle,  you  have  talked  with  him ;  I  hope  now  he 
will  have  more  wit.  An  idle  boy  !  an  idle  boy  !" 
At  these  words,  the  lad  ran  up  the  stairs  to  his 
own  chamber,  without  replying,  and  I  soon  stop 
ped  the  curiosity  of  the  three  expectants  by  tell 
ing  them  I  had  promised  silence,  and  was  resolved 
to  be  as  good  as  my  word;  but  when  things 
were  riper  they  might  know  all.  At  present,  I 
desired  them  to  rest  in  my  faithful  promise,  that 
I  would  do  my  utmost  in  their  service,  and  for 
the  good  of  their  son.  With  this  they  were 
silenced  ;  I  cannot  say  satisfied. 

The  next  morning  before  five  o'clock,  the  lad 
was  in  my  chamber,  and  very  brisk.  I  arose  and 


went  with  him.     The  field  he  led  me  to  I  guessed 

( to   be   twenty   acres,  in  an  open  country,  and 

!  about  three  furlongs  from  any  house.     We  went 

'.  into  the  field,  and  had  not  gone  above  a  third 

:  part,  before  the  spectrum,  in  the  shape  of  a  wo- 

j  man,  with  all  the  circumstances  he  had  described 

her  to  me  in  the  orchard  the  day  before,  (as  much 

as  the  suddenness  of  its  appearance  and  evan- 

ition  would  permit  me  to  discover,)  met  us  and 

passed  by.     1  was  a  little  surprised  at  it,  and 

though  I  had  taken  up  a  firm  resolution  to  speak 

to  it,  yet  I  had  not  the  power,  nor  indeed  durst 

I  look  back ;  yet  I  took  care  not  to  show  any 

fear  to  my  pupil  and  guide,  and  therefore  only 

telling  him  that  I  was  satisfied  in  the  truth  of 

his  complaint,  we  walked  to  the  end  of  the  field, 

and  returned,  nor  did  the  ghost  meet  us  that 

time  above  once.     I  perceived  in  the  young  man 

a  kind  of  boldness,  mixed  with  astonishment ; 

the  first  caused  by  my  presence,  and  the  proof 

he  had  given  of  his  own  relation,  and  the  other 

by  the  sight  of  his  persecutor. 

In  short,  we  went  home :  I  somewhat  puzzled, 
he  much  animated.  At  our  return,  the  gentle 
woman,  whose  inquisitiveness  had  missed  us, 
watched  to  speak  with  me.  I  gave  her  a  con 
venience,  and  told  her  that  my  opinion  was  that 
her  son's  complaint  was  not  to  be  slighted,  nor 
altogether  discredited ;  yet,  that  my  judgment  in 
his  case  was  not  settled.  I  gave  her  caution, 
moreover,  that  the  thing  might  not  take  wind, 
lest  the  whole  country  should  ring  with  what  we 
had  yet  no  assurance  of. 

In  this  juncture  of  time  I  had  business  which 
would  admit  no  delay ;  wherefore  I  w.ent  for 
Launceston  that  evening,  but  promised  to  see 
them  again  next  week.  Yet  I  was  prevented  by 
an  occasion  which  pleaded  a  sufficient  excuse  ; 
for  my  wife  was  that  week  brought  home  from 
a  neighbour's  house  very  ill.  However,  my  mind 
was  upon  the  adventure.  I  studied  the  case,  and 
about  three  weeks  after  went  again,  resolving,  by 
the  help  of  God,  to  see  the  utmost. 

The  next  morning  being  the  27th  day  of  July, 
1665,  1  went  to  the  haunted  field  by  myself,  and 
walked  the  breadth  of  the  field  without  any  en 
counter.  I  returned  and  took  the  other  walk, 
and  then  the  spectrum  appeared  to  me,  much 
about  the  same  place  where  I  saw  it  before,  when 
the  young  gentleman  was  with  me.  In  my 
thoughts,  it  moved  swifter  than  the  time  before, 
and  about  ten  feet  distance  from  me  on  my  right 
hand,  insomuch  that  I  had  not  time  to  speak,  as 
I  had  determined  with  myself  beforehand. 

The  evening  of  this  day,  the  parents,  the  son, 
and  myself,  being  in  the  chamber  where  I  lay, 
I  propounded  to  them  our  going  altogether  to 
the  place  next  morning,  and  after  some  asseve 
ration  that  there  was  no  danger  in  it,  we  all  re 
solved  upon  it.  The  morning  being  come,  lest 
we  should  alarm  the  family  of  servants,  they  went 
under  the  pretence  of  seeing  a  field  of  wheat, 
and  I  took  my  horse  and  fetched  a  compass  an- 
!  other  way,  and  so  met  at  the  stile  we  had  ap- 
j  pointed. 

Thence  we  all  four  walked  leisurely  into  the 

Quartels,  and  had  passed  above  half  the  field 

before  the  ghost  made  appearance.    It  then  came 

;  over  the  stile  just  before  us,  and  moved  with  that 

swiftness  that,  by  the  time  we  had  gone  six  or 
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seven  steps  it  passed  by.  I  immediately  turned 
lead  and  ran  after  it,  with  the  young  man  by  my 
side  ;  we  saw  it  pass  over  the  stile  by  which  we 
entered,  but  no  farther.  I  stepped  upon  the 
ledge  at  one  place,  he  at  another,  but  could  dis 
cern  nothing ;  whereas,  I  dare  aver,  that  the 
swiftest  horse  in  England  could  not  have  conveyed 
himself  out  of  sight  in  that  short  space  of  time. 
Two  things  I  observed  in  this  day's  appearance. 
1.  That  a  spaniel  dog,  who  followed  the  com 
pany  unregarded,  did  bark  and  run  away,  as  the 
spectrum  passed  by ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  con 
clude  that  it  was  not  our  fear  or  fancy  which 
made  the  apparition.  2.  That  the  motion  of 
the  spectrum  was  not  gradation,  or  by  steps 
and  moving  of  the  feet,  but  a  kind  of  gliding,  as 
children  upon  the  ice,  or  a  boat  down  a  swift 
river,  which  punctually  answers  the  descriptions 
the  ancients  gave  of  their  Lemures,  which  was 
Kara,  pvfn.ru  at.  igiov  text  o 
HEUODOIUS. 

But  to  proceed.  This  ocular  evidence  clearly 
convinced,  but,  withal,  strangely*  frightened  the 
old  gentleman  and  his  wife,  who  knew  this 
Dorothy  Dingle  in  her  lifetime,  were  at  her  bu 
rial,  and  now  plainly  saw  her  features  in  this  pre 
sent  apparition.  I  encouraged  them  as  well  as 
I  could,  but  after  this  they  went  no  more.  How 
ever,  I  was  resolved  to  proceed,  and  use  such 
lawful  means  as  God  hath  discovered,  and  learnec 
men  have  successfully  practised  in  these  irre 
gular  cases. 

The  next  morning,  being  Thursday,  I  went 
out  very  early  by  myself,  and  walked  for  about 
an  hour's  space  in  meditation  and  prayer  in  the 
field  next  adjoining  to  the  Quartils.  Soon  after 
five  I  stepped  over  the  stile  into  the  disturbed 
field,  and  had  not  gone  above  thirty  or  forty  paces 
before  the  ghost  appeared  at  the  further  stile. 
I  spoke  to  it  with  a  loud  voice,  in  some  such  sen 
tences  as  the  way  of  these  dealings  directed  me  ; 
whereupon  it  approached,  but  slowly,  and  when  I 
came  near,  it  moved  not.  I  spake  again,  and  it 
answered,  in  a  voice  neither  very  audible  nor  in 
telligible.  I  was  not  in  the  least  terrified,  and 
therefore  persisted  until  it  spake  again,  and  gave 
me  satisfaction.  But  the  work  could  not  be 
finished  at  this  time ;  wherefore,  the  same  evening, 
an  hour  after  sunset,  it  met  me  again  near 
the  same  place,  and  after  a  few  words  on  each 
side,  it  quietly  vanished,  and  neither  doth  appear 
since,  nor  ever  will  more  to  any  man's  disturbance. 
The  discourse  in  the  morning  lasted  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

These  things  are  true,  and  I  know  them  to  be 
so,  with  as  much  certainty  as  eyes  and  ears  can 
give  me,  and  until  I  can  be  persuaded  that  my 
senses  do  deceive  me  about  their  proper  object,  and 
by  that  persuasion  deprive  myself  of  the  strongest 
inducement  to  believe  the  Christian  religion,  I 
must  and  will  assert  that  these  things  in  this 
paper  are  true. 

As  for  the  manner  of  my  proceeding,  I  find  no! 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  for  I  can  justify  it  to, 
men  of  good  principles,  discretion,  and  recondite  ] 
learning,  though  in  this  case  I  chose  to  content 
myself  in  the  assurance  of  the  thing,  rather  than 
be  at  the  unprofitable  trouble  to  presuade  others 
to  believe  it;  for  I  know  full  well  with  what 
difficulty  relations  of  so  uncommon  a  nature  and 


practice  obtain  belief.  He  that  tells  such  a  story 
may  expect  to  be  dealt  withal  as  a  traveller  in 
Poland  by  the  robbers,  vis.,  first  murdered  and 
then  searched, — first  condemned  for  a  liar,  or 
superstitious,  and  then,  when  it  is  too  late,  have 
his  reasons  and  proofs  examined.  This  incre 
dulity  may  be  attributed — 

1.  To  the  infinite  abuses  of  the  people,  and 
impositions  upon  their  faith  by  the  cunning  monks 
and  friars,  &c. ,  in  the  days  of  darkness  and  popery ; 
for  they  made  apparitions  as  often  as  they  pleased, 
and  got  both  money  and  credit  by  quieting  the 

j  terriculamenta  vulgi,  which  their  own  artifice  had 
raised. 

2.  To  the  prevailing  of   Somatism   and   the 
Hobbean  principle  in  these  times,  which  is  a  re 
vival  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees ;  and  as  it 
denies  the  nature,  so  it  cannot  consist  with  the 
apparition  of  spirits ;  of  which,  see  '  Leviathan,' 
p.  i,  c.  12. 

3.  To  the  ignorance  of  men  in  our  age,  in  this 
peculiar  and  mysterious  part  of  philosophy  and  of 
religion,   namely,   the    communication   between 
spirits  and  men.   Not  one  scholar  in  ten  thousand 
(though  otherwise  of  excellent  learning,)  knows 
anything  of  it  or  the  way  how  to  manage   it. 
This  ignorance  breeds  fear  and  abhorrence  of 
that  which  otherwise  might  be  of  incomparable 
benefit  to  mankind. 

But   I  being  a  clergyman  and  young,  and  a 
stranger  in  these  parts,  do  apprehend  silence  and 
secresy  to  be  my  best  security. 
"  In  rebus  abstrusissimis  abundans  cautela  nonnocet." 

Sept.  4,  1665. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

IT  is  possible  that  the  unacquaintedness  of  some 
men  with  church  history  and  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers  may  be  one  cause  of  their  prejudice 
against  things  and  narratives  of  this  nature,  1 
could  cite  out  of  them  hundreds  of  passages  in 
confirmation  (a  part)  of  what  I  hava  now  done 
and  written.  But  a  single  testimony  shall  serve 
to  fill  up  this  page. 

St  Cyprian  was  a  father  of  the  third  century, 
contemporary  with  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactan- 
tius,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  other  learned 
men.  Observe  his  words  (  S.  Cypriani  Epist.  ad 
Demetrium  Ethnicum,  p.  328)  : — 

"  Si  audire  velles  et  videre  quando  spiritus 
mail  a  nobis  adjurantur  et  torquentur  spiritua- 
libus  flagris ;  quando  daemones  ejulantes  et  ge- 
mentes  humana  voce  venturum  judicium  confiten- 
tur ;  videbis  nos  rogari  ab  iis  quos  tu  rogas,  et 
tamen  ab  iis  quos  tu  adoras ;  Videbis  sub  manu 
nostva  stare  vinctos  et  tremere  captives,  quos  tu 
veneraris  ut  dominos.  Certe  vel  sic  in  erroribus 
tuis  confundi  poteris,  cum  conspexeris  et  audieris 
deos  tuos  quid  sint,  nostra  interregatione,  statim 
prodere,"  &c.» 

See  Pamelius  '  Notes  on  Tertullian,'  n.  64. 


*  If  you  would  hear  and  see  when  evil  spirits  are  by  us 
adjured  and  put  to  spiritual  torture ;  when  the  very  devils, 
groaning  and  lamenting  with  a  human  voice,  confess  a  future 
judgment ;  you  shall  hear  us  intreated  by  those  whom  you 
intrcat,  and  by  those  whom  you  adore :  you  shall  see  those 
stand  fettered,  as  it  were,  under  our  hands,  and  tremble 
like  captive  slaves,  whom  you  worship  as  deities.  Cer 
tainly  you  must  be  thus  confounded  in  your  errors  when 
you  shall  see  and  hear  your  gods,  upon  questions  we  put 
o  them,  immediately  betray  what  they  are. 
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THE    INTRODUCTION. 

OF  all  the  writings  delivered  in  an  historical 
manner  to  the  world  none  certainly  were  ever 
held  in  greater  esteem  than  those  which  give  us 
the  lives  of  distinguished  private  men  at  full 
length ;  and,  as  I  may  say,  to  the  life.  Such 
curious  fragments  of  biography  are  the  rarities 
which  great  men  seek  after  with  eager  industry, 
and  when  found,  prize  them  as  the  chief  jewels 
and  ornaments  that  enrich  their  libraries ;  and 
deservedly,  for  they  are  the  beauties  of  the 
greatest  men's  lives  handed  down  by  way  of  ex 
ample  or  instruction  to  posterity,  and  commonly 
handed  down  likewise  by  the  greatest  men. 
Since,  therefore,  persons  distinguished  for  merit 
in  one  kind  or  other  are  the  constant  subjects  of 
such  discourses,  and  the  most  elegant  writers  of 
each  age  have  been  usually  the  only  authors  who 
choose  upon  such  subjects  to  employ  their  pens, 
and  since  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  dig 
nity,  and  genii  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate 
relish,  are  frequently  curious  enough  to  be  the 
readers  of  them,  and  to  esteem  them  the  most 
valuable  pieces  in  a  whole  collection  of  learned 
works,  it  is  a  wonder  to  me,  that  when  any 
man's  life  has  something  in  it  peculiarly  great 
and  remarkable  in  its  kind,  it  should  not  move 
some  more  skilful  writer  than  myself  to  give  the 
public  a  taste  of  it,  because  it  must  be  at  least 
vastly  entertaining,  if  it  be  not,  which  is  next  to 
impossible,  immensely  instructive  and  profitable 
withal. 

If  ever  the  life  of  any  man  under  the  sun  was 
remarkable,  this  Mr  Duncan  Campbell's,  which 
I  am  going  to  treat  upon,  is  so  to  a  very  eminent 
degree. 

It  affords  such  variety  of  incidents,  and  is  ac 
companied  with  such  diversity  of  circumstances, 
that  it  includes  within  it  what  must  yield  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  most  learned,  and  admiration 
to  persons  of  a  moderate  understanding.  The 
prince  and  the  peasant  will  have  their  several 
ends  of  worthy  delight  in  reading  it ;  and  Mr 
Campbell's  life  is  of  that  extent  that  it  concerns 
and  collects  (as  I  may  say)  within  itself  every 
station  of  life  in  the  universe.  Besides,  there  is 
a  demand,  in  almost  every  page  that  relates  any 
new  act  of  his,  for  the  finest  and  closest  disqui 
sitions  that  learning  can  make  upon  human  na 
ture,  to  account  how  those  acts  could  be  done 


by  him ;  for  he  daily  practised,  and  still  prac 
tises,  those  things  naturally  which  puts  art  to 
the  rack  to  find  out  how  nature  can  so  operate 
in  him ;  and  his  fleshly  body,  by  these  opera 
tions,  is  a  living  practical  system  or  body  of  new 
philosophy,  which  exceeds  even  all  those  that 
have  hitherto  been  compounded  by  the  labour 
and  art  of  many  ages. 

If  one  that  had  speculated  deep  into  abstruse 
matters,  and  made  it  his  study  not  only  to  know 
how  to  assign  natural  reasons  for  some  strange 
new  acts,  that  looked  like  miracles  by  being  pe 
culiar  to  the  individual  genius  of  some  particular 
admired  man,  but  carrying  his  inquiry  to  a  much 
greater  height,  had  speculated  likewise  what 
might  possibly  be  achieved  by  human  genius  in 
the  full  perfection  of  nature,  and  had  laid  it  down 
as  a  thesis  by  strong  arguments,  that  such  things 
might  be  compassed  by  a  human  genius  (if  in  its 
true  degree  of  perfection)  as  are  the  hourly  ope 
rations  of  the  person's  life  I  am  writing,  he  would 
have  been  counted  a  wild,  romantic  enthusiast, 
instead  of  a  natural  philosopher.  Some  of  the 
wisest  would  be  infidels  to  so  new  and  so  refined 
a  scheme  of  thinking,  and  demand  experiment, 
or  cry  it  was  all  against  reason,  and  would  not 
allow  the  least  tittle  to  be  true  without  it.  Yet 
the  man  that  had  found  out  so  great  a  mystery 
as  to  tell  us  what  might  be  done  by  human  ge 
nius,  as  it  is  here  actually  done,  would  have 
been  a  great  man  within  himself;  but  wanting 
farther  experimental  proof,  could  lay  no  claim  to 
the  belief  of  others,  or  consequently  to  their  es 
teem.  But  how  great,  then,  is  the  man  who 
makes  it  constantly  his  practice  actually  to  do 
what  would  not  otherwise  have  been  thought  to 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  might  ever  be  acquired 
by  mortal  capacity,  though  in  its  full  complement 
of  all  possible  perfection  ?  He  is  not  only  great 
within  himself,  he  is  great  to  the  world  :  his  ex 
periments  force  our  belief,  and  the  amazing  sin 
gularity  of  those  experiments  provokes  both  our 
wonder  and  esteem. 

If  any  learned  man  should  have  advanced  this 
proposition,  that  mere  human  art  could  give  to 
the  deaf  man  what  should  be  equal  to  his  hear 
ing,  and  to  the  dumb  man  an  equivalent  for  his 
want  of  speech,  so  that  he  should  converse  as 
freely  almost  as  other  hearing  or  talking  persons; 
that  he  might,  though  born  deaf,  be  by  art  taught 
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how  to  read,  write,  and  understand  any  lan 
guage,  as  well  as  students  that  have  their  hear 
ing,  would  not  the  world,  and  many  even  of  the 
learned  part  of  it,  say  that  nothing  could  be 
mote  extravagantly  wild,  more  mad  and  frantic? 
The  learned  Dr  Wallis.  geometry  professor  of 
Oxford,  did  first  of  ull  lay  down  this  proposition, 
and  was  counted  by  many  to  have  overshot  the 
point  of  learning,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of 
a  whimsical  thesis.  And  I  should  not  have  won 
dered  if,  after  a  man's  having  asserted  this  might 
be  done  before  it  was  actually  done,  some  blind 
devout  people  in  those  days,  had  accused  him  of 
heresy,  and  of  attributing  to  men  a  power  of  work 
ing  miracles.  The  notion  of  the  antipodes  was 
by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  St 
Angustin  lived,  and  by  the  great  St  Austin  him 
self  treated  in  no  milder  a  manner ;  yet  if  the 
ability  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  the  dumb  a  lan 
guage  proved  a  truth  in  experience  afterwards, 
ought  not  those  to  turn  their  contempt  into  ad 
miration,  ought  not  those  very  people  to  vote 
him  into  the  Royal  Society  for  laying  down  the 
proposition,  who,  before  it  proved  true,  in  fact, 
would  have  been  very  forward  to  have  sent  him 
to  Bedlam  ?  The  first  instance  of  this  accom 
plishment  in  a  dumb  person  was  proved  before 
King  Charles  II  by  this  sameDr  Wallis,  who  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  of  that  society. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  should  I  come  after 
wards  and  say,  that  there  is  now  living  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man,  and  born  so,  who  could  by  dint  of  his 
own  genius  teach  all  others  deaf  and  dumb  to 
read,  write,  and  converse  with  the  talking  and 
hearing  part  of  mankind,  some  would,  I  warrant, 
very  religiously  conclude,  that  I  was  about  to  in 
troduce  some  strange  new  miracle-monger  and 
impostor  into  the  world,  with  a  design  of  setting 
up  some  new  sect  of  anti-christianism,  as  for 
midable  as  that  of  Brachmans.  Should  I  pro 
ceed  still  farther  and  say,  that  this  same  person, 
so  deaf  and  dumb,  might  be  able  also  to  show  a 
presaging  power,  or  kind  of  prophetical  genius 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  by  telling 
any  strange  persons  he  never  saw  before  in  his 
life,  their  names  at  first  sight  in  writing,  and  by 
telling  them  the  past  actions  of  their  lives,  and 
predicting  to  them  determined  truths  of  future 
contingencies,  notwithstanding  what  divines  say, 
that  "in  futuris  contingentibus  non  datur  deter- 
minata  veritas,'1  would  not  they  conclude  that  I 
was  going  to  usher  in  a  new  Mahomet?  Since, 
therefore,  there  does  exist  such  a  man  in  Lon 
don,  who  actually  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and  was 
born  so,  who  does  write  and  read,  and  converse 
as  well  as  anybody,  who  teaches  others  deaf  and 
dumb  to  write  and  read  and  converse  with  any 
body,  who  likewise  can,  by  a  presaging  gift,  set 
down  in  writing  the  name  of  any  stranger  at  first 
sight,  tell  him  his  past  actions,  and  predict  his 
future  occurrences  in  fortune,  and  since  he  has 
practised  this  talent  as  a  profession  with  great 
success  for  a  long  series  of  years  upon  innumerable 
persons  in  every  state  and  vocation  in  life,  from 
the  peeress  to  the  waiting-woman,  and  from  the 
lady  mayoress  to  the  milliner  and  sempstress,  will 
it  not  be  wonderfully  entertaining  to  give  the  world 
a  perfect  history  of  this  so  singular  a  man's  life  ? 
And  while  we  are  relating  the  pleasant  adven 


tures  with  such  prodigious  variety,  can  anything 
be  more  agreeably  instructive  in  a  new  way  than 
to  intersperse  the  reasons,  and  account  for  the 
manner  how  nature,  having  a  mind  to  be  re 
markable,  performs  by  him  acts  so  mysterious. 

I  have  premised  this  introduction,  compounded 
of  the  merry  and  the  serious,  with  the  hopes  of 
engaging  many  curious  people  of  all  sorts  to  be 
my  readers,  even  from  the  airy  nice  peruser  of 
novels  and  romances,  neatly  bound  and  finely  gilt, 
to  the  grave  philosopher,  that  is  daily  thumbing 
over  the  musty  and  tattered  pieces  of  more  solid 
antiquity.  I  have  all  the  wonders  to  tell  that 
such  a  merry  kind  of  a  prophet  has  told,  to  en 
tertain  the  fancies  of  the  first  gay  tribe,  by  which 
means  I  may  intice  them  into  some  solid  know 
ledge  and  judgment  of  human  nature  ;  and  I  have 
several  solid  disquisitions  of  learning  to  make,  ac 
counting  for  the  manner  of  these  mysterious 
operations,  never  touched  upon  before  in  due 
form  and  order  by  the  hands  of  the  ancient  or 
modern  sages,  that.  I  may  bribe  the  judgment,  of 
this  last  grave  class  so  far  as  to  endure  the 
intermixing  entertainment  with  their  severer 
studies. 

CHAPTER  I. 
MR  CAMPBELL'S  DESCENT,  FAMILY,  BIRTH,  ETC. 

OF  the  goodness  and  antiquity  of  the  name  and 
family  of  this  gentleman,  nobody  can  ever  make 
any  question.  He  is  a  Campbell,  lineally  de 
scended  from  the  house  of  Argyll,  and  bears  a 
distant  relation  to  the  present  duke  of  that  name 
in  Scotland,  and  who  is  now  constituted  a  duke 
of  England,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Duke  of 
Greenwich. 

It  happens  frequently  that  the  birth  of  extraor 
dinary  persons  is  so  long  disputed  by  different 
people,  each  claiming  him  for  their  own,  that  the 
real  place  where  he  first  took  breath  grows  at 
last  dubious.  And  thus  it  fares  with  the  person 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  following  sheets ;  as, 
therefore,  it  is  my  proposal  to  have  a  strict  regard 
to  historical  faith,  so  I  am  obliged  to  tell  the 
reader  that  I  can  with  no  certainty  give  an  ac 
count  of  him  till  after  he  was  three  years  old,  from 
which  age  I  knew  him  even  to  this  day.  I  will 
answer  for  the  truths  which  I  impart  to  the 
public  during  that  time,  and  as  for  his  birth  and 
the  circumstances  of  it,  and  how  the  first  three 
years  of  his  life  passed ;  I  can  only  deliver  them 
the  same  account  I  have  received  from  others, 
and  leave  them  to  their  own- judgments,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  deemed  real  or  fabulous. 

The  father  of  our  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  (as 
these  relate  the  story)  was  from  his  infancy  of  a 
very  curious  inquisitive  nature,  and  of  an  enter 
prising  genius,  and  if  he  heard  of  anything  sur 
prising  to  be  seen,  the  difficulty  in  practice  was 
enough  to  recommend  to  him  the  attempting  to 
;et  a  sight  of  it  at  any  rate  or  any  hazard.  It  is 
certain  that  during  some  civil  broils  and  troubles 
in  Scotland,  the  grandfather  of  our  Mr  Campbell 
was  driven  with  his  wife  and  family,  by  the  fate 
of  war,  into  the  isle  of  Shetland,  where  he  lived 
many  years,  and  during  his  residence  there,  Mi- 
Archibald  Campbell,  the  father  of  our  Duncan 
Campbell,  was  born. 

Shetland   lies   north-east  from    Orkney,  be 
tween  60  and    61   degrees  of   latiude.      The 
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largest  isle  of  Shetland,  by  the  natives  called  the 
main-land,  is  60  miles  in  length,  from  south-west 
to  the  north-east,  and  from  16  to  one  mile  in 
breadth. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  smaller  isles  have 
abundance  of  eggs  and  fowl,  which  contributes  to 
maintain  their  families  during  the  summer. 

The  ordinary  folks  are  mostly  very  nimble  and 
active  in  climbing  the  rocks  in  quest  of  those 
eggs  and  fowl.  This  exercise  is  far  more  divert 
ing  than  hunting  and  hawking  among  us,  and 
would  certainly,  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  be  followed 
by  people  of  greater  distinction,  was  it  not  at 
tended  with  very  great  dangers,  sufficient  to  turn 
sport  into  sorrow,  and  which  have  often  proved 
fatal  to  those  who  too  eagerly  pursue  their  game. 
Mr  Archibald  Campbell,  however,  delighted  ex 
tremely  in  this  way  of  fowling,  and  used  to  con 
descend  to  mix  with  the  common  people  for 
company,  because  none  of  the  youths  of  his  rank 
and  condition  were  venturesome  enough  to  go 
along  with  him. 

The  most  remarkable  experiment  of  this  sort 
is  at.  the  isle  called  the  Noss  of  Brassah.  The 
Noss  standing  at  sixteen  fathom  distance  from 
the  side  of  the  opposite  main,  the  higher  and 
lower  rocks  have  two  stakes  fastened  in  each  of 
them,  and  to  these  there  are  ropes  tied ;  upon 
the  ropes  there  is  an  engine  hung  which  they 
call  a  cradle,  and  in  this  a  man  makes  his  way 
over  from  the  greater  to  the  smaller  rocks,  where 
he  makes  a  considerable  purchase  of  eggs  and 
fowl ;  but  his  return  being  by  an  ascent  makes 
it  the  more  dangerous,  though  those  on  the  great 
rock  have  a  rope  tied  to  the  cradle,  by  which 
they  draw  it  and  the  man  safe  over  for  the  most 
part.  Over  this  rock  Mr  Archibald  Campbell 
and  five  others  were  in  that  matter  let  down  by 
cradles  and  ropes ;  but  before  they  could  be  all 
drawn  back  again  it  grew  dark,  and  their  associ 
ates  not  daring  to  be  benighted,  were  forced  to 
withdraw,  and  Mr  Campbell  was  the  unfortunate 
person  left  behind,  having  wandered  too  far,  and 
not  minded  how  the  day  declined,  being  intent 
on  his  game.  He  passed  that  night,  you  may 
easily  guess,  without  much  sleep,  and  with  great 
anxiety  of  heart.  The  night,  too,  as  he  lay  in 
the  open  air,  was,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  as 
boisterous  and  tempestuous  as  his  own  mind  ;  but 
in  the  end  the  tempest  proved  very  happy  for 
him.  The  reader  is  to  understand  that  the  Ham- 
burghers,  Bremeners,  and  Hollanders,  carry  on 
a  great  fish  trade  there.  Accordingly,  a  Holland 
vessel  that  was  just  coming  in  the  sound  of 
Brassah,  was  by  this  tempest  driven  into  a  creek 
of  the  rock,  which  nature  had  made  into  a  har 
bour,  and  they  were  providentially  saved  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  a  rock,  from  which, 
humanly  speaking,  they  could  expect  nothing 
but  destruction,  and  being  sent  to  the  bottom  of 
that  sea.  As  never  could  a  man  be  taken  hold 
of  with  so  sudden  and  surprising  a  disaster,  so 
nobody  could  meet  with  a  more  sudden  and  sur 
prising  relief  than  Mr  Campbell  found  when  he 
saw  a  ship  so  near.  He  made  to  the  vessel,  and 
begged  the  Hollanders  to  take  him  in.  They 
asked  him  what  he  would  give  them,  "or,"  said 
the  barbarous  sailors,  "  we  will  even  leave  you 
where  you  are."  He  told  them  his  disaster,  but 
they  asked  money,  and  nothing  else  would  move 


them.  As  he  knew  them  a  self-interested  people, 
he  bethought  himself  that  if  he  should  tell  them 
of  the  plenty  of  fowls  and  eggs  they  would  get 
there,  he  might  not  only  be  taken  in  a  passenger, 
but  made  a  partner  in  the  money  arising  from 
the  stock.  It  succeeded  accordingly  :  when  he 
proposed  it,  the  whole  crew  were  all  at  work, 
and  in  four  hours,  pretty  well  stored  the  vessel, 
and  then,  returning  on  board,  set  sail  for  Hol 
land.  They  offered  Mr  Campbell  to  put  him  in 
at  his  own  island,  but  having  a  mind  to  see 
Holland,  and,  being  a  partner,  to  learn  their  way 
of  merchandize,  which  he  thought  he  might  turn 
to  his  countrymen's  advantage,  he  told  them  he 
would  go  the  voyage  out  with  them,  and  see  the 
country  of  those  who  were  his  deliverers,  a  ne 
cessary  way  of  speech,  when  one  has  a  design  to 
soothe  barbarians,  who,  but  for  interest,  would 
have  left  him  unredeemed,  and,  for  aught  they 
knew,  a  perpetual  sole  inhabitant  of  a  dreadful 
rock,  encompassed  round  with  precipices,  some 
three  hundred  fathom  high.  Not  so  the  islanders 
(who  are  wrongly  called  a  savage  set  of  mortals), 
no,  they  came  in  quest  of  him  after  so  bitter  a 
night,  not  doubting  to  find  him,  but  fearing  to 
find  him  in  a  lamentable  condition.  They  hunted 
and  ransacked  every  little  hole  and  corner  in  the 
rock,  but  all  in  vain ;  in  one  place  they  saw  a 
great  slaughter  of  fowls,  enough  to  serve  forty 
families  for  a  week,  and  then  they  guessed,  though 
they  had  not  the  ill  fortune  to  meet  the  eagles 
frequently  noted  to  hover  about  those  isles,  that 
they  might  have  devoured  part  of  him  on  some 
precipice  of  the  rock,  and  dropped  the  remnant 
into  the  sea.  Night  came  upon  them,  and  they 
were  afraid  of  falling  into  the  same  disaster  they 
went  to  relieve  Mr  Campbell  from.  They  re 
turned  each  to  their  proper  basket,  and  were 
drawn  up  safe  by  their  respective  friends,  who 
were  amazed  that  one  basket  was  drawn  up 
empty  which  was  let  down  for  Mr  Campbell,  and 
that  there  was  not  the  least  intelligence  to  be  had 
concerning  him  but  the  supposititious  story  of  his 
having  been  devoured  by  eagles.  The  story  was 
told  at  home,  and  with  the  lamentation  of  the 
whole  family,  and  all  his  friends,  he  was  looked 
upon  to  be  murdered  or  dead. 

Return  we  now  to  Mr  Archibald  Campbell, 
still  alive,  and  on  board  the  Holland  vessel,  se 
cure,  as  he  thought  within  himself,  that  from  the 
delivery  he  lately  had  by  the  gift  of  Providence, 
he  was  not  intended  to  be  liable  to  any  more 
misfortunes  and  dangers  of  life,  in  the  compass  of 
so  small  a  voyage.  But  his  lot  was  placed  other 
wise  in  the  book  of  fate  than  he  too  fondly  ima 
gined  ;  his  time  of  happiness  was  dated  some  pages 
lower  down,  and  more  rubs  and  difficulties  were 
to  be  encountered  with  before  his  stars  intended 
to  lead  him  to  the  port  of  felicity.  Just  as  he 
arrived  within  sight  of  Amsterdam  a  terrible 
storm  arose,  and,  in  danger  of  their  lives  for 
many  hours,  they  weathered  out  the  tempest, 
and  a  calm  promising  fair  afresh,  they  made  to 
the  coast  of  Zealand  ;  but  a  new  hurricane  pre 
vented  the  ship  from  coming  there  also,  and  after 
having  lost  their  masts  and  rigging,  they  were 
driven  into  Lapland.  There  they  went  ashore 
in  order  to  careen  and  repair  their  ship,  and 
take  in  provisions.  While  the  ship  was  repairing 
I  by  the  Dutch,  our  islander  made  merry  with  the 
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inhabitants,  being  the  most  inclined  to  their  su- 1 
perstitious  customs ;  he  there  became  acquainted  | 
with  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  after  a  very  short  space  of  time 
he  married  her.  About  the  time  when  the  ship 
departed,  his  wife,  who  was  very  rich,  was  big 
with  child  of  a  son,  namely,  Mr  Duncan  Camp 
bell.  He  wrote  a  letter,  by  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  to  his  parents  in  Shetland,  concerning 
the  various  adventures  he  had  met  with,  which 
was  delivered  the  June  following,  about  the  time 
of  fishing,  to  his  parents;  and  several  persons 
had  copies  thereof,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  some 
retain  them  to  this  very  day ;  sure  I  am,  that 
many  remember  the  particulars  of  this  surprising 
affair,  who  are  now  living  in  that  island. 

The  letter  being  very  remarkable  and  singular 
in  all  its  circumstances,  I  shall  present  it  the 
reader,  word  for  word,  as  it  was  given  into  my 
hands,  together  with  some  others  which  he  wrote 
afterwards,  in  all  which  I  am  assured,  by  very 
credible  persons  and  undoubted  authorities,  there 
are  not  the  least  alterations  but  what  the  version 
of  it  from  the  then  Scotch  manner  of  expression 
into  a  more  modern  English  dress  made  abso 
lutely  necessary. 

My  dearest  Father, 

The  same  odd  variety  of  accident  which  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to  be  personally  present  with 
you  for  so  long  a  time  put  it  likewise  out  of  my 
power  to  write  to  you.  At  last  fortune  has  so 
ordered  it,  that  I  can  send  a  letter  to  you  before 
I  can  come  myself,  and  it  is  written  expressly  to 
tell  you  the  adventures  I  have  met  with,  which 
have  detained  me  this  tedious  space  of  time  from 
my  dear  father,  and  because  the  same  captain  of 
a  ship  that  brings  you  this  might  as  easily  have 
brought  your  son  to  speak  for  himself.  I  shall 
in  the  next  place  lay  before  you  the  necessity 
there  is  for  my  stay  a  little  longer  among  the 
strange  natives  of  the  country  where  I  now  in 
habit,  and  where  I  am  in  a  manner  become  natu 
ralized. 

You  have,  no  doubt  of  it,  been  informed  by 
my  companions,  some  of  whom  I  hope  got  safe 
back  again,  if  not  all,  that  I  was  lost  where  many 
a  brave  man  has  perished  before  me,  by  going 
over  the  high  precipices  of  the  mountain  Brassah 
in  a  basket,  sliding  down  by  a  rope.  I  must  sup 
pose  I  have  given  you  the  anguish  of  a  father  for 
a  son,  who  you  thought  had  lost  his  life  by  such 
a  fool-hardy  attempt,  and  I  implore  your  pardon 
with  all  the  power  of  filial  contrition,  penitence, 
and  duty.  You  have  always  showed  me  such 
singular  marks  of  paternal  affection  that  I  know 
your  receipt  of  this  letter  will  fill  your  heart  with 
joy,  and  cause  you  to  sign  me  an  absolution  and 
free  pardon  for  all  the  errors  I  have  committed, 
and  think  the  sufferings  I  have  undergone  for  my 
rashness  and  indiscretion  a  sufficient  atonement 
for  my  crime  of  making  you,  by  my  undutifulness, 
a  partner  of  my  sorrows.  To  free  you  the  more 
from  this  uneasiness,  I  know  I  need  only  tell  you 
that  every  grief  of  mine  is  gone  excepting  one, 
which  is,  that  I  must  still  lose  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  a  little  longer.  There  was  never 
surely  a  more  bitter  night  than  that  which  must 
by  me  be  for  ever  remembered,  when  I  was  lost 
in  the  mountain  of  Brassah,  where  I  must,  for 


aught  I  know,  have  lived  for  ever  a  wild  sin 
gle  inhabitant,  but  that  the  storm  which  made 
the  night  so  uneasy  to  me,  rendered  the  first  ap 
proach  of  daylight  beyond  measure  delightful. 
The  first  providential  glimpse  of  the  morning 
gave  me  a  view  of  a  ship  driven  by  the  tempest 
into  a  creek  of  the  rock  that  was  by  nature 
formed  like  a  harbour ;  a  miraculous  security  of 
deliverance  as  I  thought,  both  for  the  ship's  crew 
and  myself.  I  made  all  the  haste  I  could,  you 
may  be  sure,  to  them,  and  I  found  them  to  be 
Dutchmen  that  were  come  for  fish ;  but  in  lieu 
of  fish  I  instructed  them  to  load  it  with  eggs  and 
fowl,  which  we  compassed  very  happily  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  I  was  to  be  a  sharer  with  the 
captain  in  the  lading,  and  bargained  to  go  for 
Holland  to  see  the  sale  and  nature  of  the  traffic, 
but  when  we  were  at  sea,  after  much  bad  wea 
ther,  we  made  towards  Zealand,  but  we  were 
driven  upon  the  coast  of  Finland  by  a  new  storm, 
and  thence  to  Lapland,  where  I  now  am,  and 
from  whence  I  send  you  this  letter. 

I  could  not  come  into  a  place  so  properly 
named  for  my  reception.  As  I  had  been  undu- 
tiful  to  you,  and  fortune  seemed  to  make  me  an 
exile  or  a  banished  man,  by  way  of  punishment 
for  the  vices  of  my  youth ;  so  Lapland  (which  is 
a  word  originally  derived  from  the  Finland  word, 
lappi,  that  is,  exiles,  and  from  the  Swedish  word, 
lap,  signifying  banished,  from  which  two  king 
doms  most  of  our  inhabitants  were  banished 
hither  for  not  embracing  the  Christian  religion) 
was  certainly  the  properest  country  in  the  world 
to  receive  me. 

When  first  I  entered  this  country  I  thought 
I  was  got  into  quite  another  world.  The  men 
are  all  of  them  pigmies  to  our  tall,  brawny  High 
landers  ;  they  are,  generally  speaking,  not  above 
three  cubits  high,  insomuch  that  though  the 
whole  country  of  Lapland  is  immensely  large, 
and  I  have  heard  it  reckoned  by  the  inhabitants 
to  be  above  a  hundred  German  leagues  in  length, 
and  fourscore  and  ten  in  breadth,  yet  I  was  the 
tallest  man  there,  and  looked  upon  as  a  giant. 
The  district  in  which  I  live  now  is  called  Uma 
Lapmark.  You  must  understand,  sir,  that  when 
I  landed  at  North  Cape,  in  Kimi  Lapmark,  an 
other  district  of  Lapland,  there  was  at  that  time 
a  most  beautiful  lady  come  to  see  a  sick  relation 
of  her  father's,  who  was  prefect  or  governor  of 
Uma  Lapmark,  which  is  a  post  of  great  distinc 
tion  ;  this  lady,  by  being  frequently  in  the  com 
pany  of  French  merchants,  who  traffic  now  and 
then  in  that  province  of  Uma  Lapmark,  under 
stood  French,  and  having  heard  of  a  man  six  foot 
and  a  half  high,  desired  to  see  me,  and  when  I 
came  she  happened  mightily  to  like  my  person  ; 
and  she  tajked  French,  which  when  I  answered 
she  made  great  signs  of  joy  that  she  could  com 
municate  her  sentiments  to  me,  and  she  told  me 
who  she  was,  how  rich,  and  that  not  one  in  the 
company  besides  could  understand  a  syllable  we 
said,  and  so  I  might  speak  my  mind  freely  to 
her ;  she  told  me  the  customs  of  the  country, 
that  it  was  divided  into  cantons,  like  our  shires, 
and  those  cantons  into  rekfirs,  or  certain  grounds 
allotted  to  families  that  are  just  like  our  clans. 
As  she  was  beyond  measure  beautiful,  she  was 
extremely  good-humoured  (a  thing  rarely  to  be 
met  among  Lapland  women),  of  a  better  stature 
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than  her  countrywomen,  and  very  rich  and  of 
good  birth,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  prodigious 
turn  of  fortune  for  a  man  in  my  circumstances,  if 
I  could  make  any  progress  in  her  heart,  which 
she  seemed  a  little  to  open  to  me,  in  such  a  man 
ner,  for  the  beginning,  as  if  such  a  successful 
event,  if  managed  with  prudence,  might  not  be 
despaired  of.  Souls  that  are  generous  are  apt 
to  love,  and  compassion  is  the  best  introducer  of 
love  into  a  generous  bosom,  and  that  was  the 
best  stock  I  had  to  go  upon  in  my  courtship  :  I 
told  her  of  all  my  calamities,  my  dangers,  and  my 
escapes ;  the  goodness  of  my  birth,  as  being 
allied  to  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  in  our  island ; 
and  still  she  would  ask  me  to  tell  it  her  over 
again,  though  every  time  I  told  it,  just  at  such 
passages,  she  was  forced  to  drop  the  tears  from 
her  eyes.  In  fine,  I  grew  more  in  love  with  her, 
out  of  a  sense  of  gratitude  now,  than  by  the 
power  of  her  charms  before.  The  matter  in  a 
few  days  went  so  far,  that  she  owned  to  me  I 
had  her  heart.  As  to  marriage,  I  did  not  then 
know  the  custom  of  the  nation ;  I  thought  that 
if  it  proved  only  dangerous  to  me,  I  loved  her 
so  well  that  I  intended  to  marry  her,  though  the 
law  was  to  pronounce  me  dead  for  it ;  but  I  did 
not  know  whether  it  might  not  be  perilous  for 
her  too  to  engage  in  such  a  state  with  me,  and 
I  resolved  in  that  case  rather  to  be  singly  un 
happy  than  to  involve  her  in  distress  and  make 
her  the  fair  companion  of  my  woes.  I  would  not 
tell  her  so  for  fear  she  should,  out  of  love,  hide 
from  me  those  dangers,  and  therefore,  using  a 
kind  sort  of  dissimulation,  I  conjured  her  to  tell 
me  the  laws  and  customs  of  marriages  in  that 
country  to  a  tittle,  and  that  nothing  should  hin 
der  us  from  happiness.  She  told  me  exactly  as 
I  find  since.  "  Our  marriage,"  said  she,  "  will  be 
very  hard  to  compass,  provided  we  follow  the 
strict  rule  of  the  country  ;  for  our  women  here 
are  bound  not  to  see  the  man  who  makes  their 
addresses  to  them  in  some  time.  His  way  of 
courtship  is  to  come  to  the  parents,  and  his 
nearest  friends  and  relations  must  make  her 
father  presents,  and  supplicate  him  like  a  king  to 
grant  him  his  daughter.  The  courtship  often 
lasts  two  or  three  years,  and  sometimes  has  not 
its  effect  at  last ;  but  if  it  has,  the  woman  is 
dragged  by  her  father  and  brother  to  church,  as 
unwilling  to  go  to  be  married,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  a  greater  part  of  modesty  in  her  accord 
ing  to  the  greater  disinclination  she  shows.  My 
father  and  brother  (said  she)  will  both  be  against 
it ;  you  have  no  relations  in  this  country  to  move 
your  suit ;  I  cannot  be  so  hypocritical  as  to  be 
dragged  unwillingly  to  him  1  own  I  desire  for  my 
lawful  husband,  and  therefore,  as  I  have  an  incli 
nation  to  you,  and  I  dare  own  I  have,  I  will  not 
follow  those  methods  which  I  disapprove.  I  have 
talked  with  several  Swedes  and  several  polite 
Frenchmen  about  their  manner  of  espousals,  and 
1  am  told  that  when  souls  are  naturally  united 
by  affection,  the  couple  so  mutually  and  recipro 
cally  loving,  though  they  had  rather  have  their 
parents'  leave  if  likely  to  be  got,  yet  unwilling  to 
be  disappointed,  only  go  to  the  next  minister's 
and  marry  for  better  for  worse.  This  way  I  ap 
prove  of,  for  where  two  persons  naturally  love 
each  other,  the  rest  is  nothing  but  a  modest  re 
straint  to  their  wishes,  and  since  it  is  only  cus 


tom,  my  own  reason  teaches  me  there  is  no  error 
committed,  nor  any  harm  done  in  breaking 
through  it,  upon  so  commendable  an  occasion. 
I  have  (added  she)  a  thousand  reindeer  belong 
ing  to  me  beyond  my  father's  power  of  taking 
away,  and  a  third  share  in  a  rekar  or  clan,  that 
is  ten  leagues  in  compass,  in  the  byar  or  canton 
of  Uma  Lapmark.  This  is  at  my  own  disposal, 
and  it  is  all  your  own  if  vou  please  to  accept  of 
it  with  me.  Our  women  are  very  coy  when  they 
are  courted,  though  they  have  never  so  much  an 
inclination  to  then-  suitor ;  but  good  reason  and 
the  commerce  I  have  had  with  persons  of  politer 
nations  than  ours  is,  teach  me  that  this  pro 
ceeds  entirely  from  vanity  and  affectation,  and 
the  greatest  proof  of  a  woman's  modesty,  chas 
tity,  and  sincerity  certainly  consists  (contrary  to 
the  general  corrupted  opinion)  in  yielding  up 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  man  she  loves.  For 
she  that  can  dally  with  a  heart  she  prizes,  can 
give  away  her  heart  (when  she  is  once  baulked) 
to  any  man,  even  though  she  dislikes  him." 
You  must  judge,  my  dear  father,  I  must  be 
touched  with  a  woman  that  was  exceeding  beau 
tiful  beyond  any  of  her  nation,  and  who  had 
thoughts  as  beautiful  as  her  person.  I  therefore 
was  all  in  rapture,  and  longed  for  the  matrimony, 
but  still  loved  her  enough  to  propose  the  ques 
tion  I  resolved  to  her,  viz.  if  it  would  not  be  in 
her  nation  accounted  a  clandestine  marriage,  and 
prove  of  great  damage  to  her. 

To  this  she  answered,  with  all  the  wisdom 
which  could  be  expected  from  a  woman  who  had 
given  such  eminpnt  tokens  of  her  judgment  on 
other  points,  amidst  a  nation  so  barbarous  in  its 
manners,  and  so  corrupt  in  its  principles,  as 
Lapland  is.  "  I  am,"  said  she,  "  answerable  to 
my  father  for  nothing  by  our  laws,  having  no 
portion  of  him,  but  only  what  was  presented  me 
by  my  relations  at  my  birth,  according  to  cus 
tom,  in  lands  and  rein-deer.  My  father  is  but 
deputy-governor ;  it  is  a  Swede  who  is  the  Go 
vernor  of  Uma,  and  if  I  pay  to  him  at  every  mart 
and  fair  the  due  tribute,  which  Aiust  either  con 
sist  of  fifty  rein-deer  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rixdollars,  he  will  have  the  priest  that  marries 
us  present  at  the  court  of  justice,  according  to 
our  custom,  and  keep  us  in  possession  of  our 
rights,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden.  Indeed,  before  the  aboli 
tion  of  the  birkarti,  which  were  our  native 
judges,  we  could  not  have  married  thus  without 
danger  to  us  both;  but  now  there  is  none  at  all." 

My  dear  father,  you  must  easily  imagine  that 
I  could  not  help  embracing  with  all  tenderness  so 
dear  and  so  lovely  a  woman.  In  fine,  I  am  mar 
ried  to  her.  I  have  lived  very  happily  hitherto, 
and  am  now  grown  more  happy,  for  she  is  big 
with  child  ,•  and  likely,  before  my  letter  comes  to 
your  hands,  to  make  you  a  grandfather  of  a 
pretty  boy.  You  will  perhaps  wonder  that  I 
name  the  sex  of  the  child  before  it  comes  into 
the  world ;  but  we  have  a  way  in  Lapland  of 
finding  that  out,  which  though  some  judicious 
people  call  superstitious,  I  am  really  persuaded 
of  by  experience,  and  therefore  I  indulged  my 
dear  wife's  curiosity  when  she  signified  to  me  she 
had  a  mind  to  make  the  usual  trial  whether  the 
child  she  was  going  to  be  delivered  of  would  be  a 
boy  or  a  girl. 
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You  must  understand,  my  dear  father,  the 
people  here  judge  of  the  sex  of  the  child  by  the 
moon,  unto  which  they  compare  a  big-bellied 
woman.  If  they  see  a  star  appear  just  above  the 
moon,  it  is  a  sign  it  will  be  a  boy,  but,  if  the  star 
be  just  below  the  moon,  they  conjecture  her  to 
be  big  with  a  girl.  This  observation  and  remark 
of  Laplanders  have,  I  know,  been  accounted  by 
some,  and  those  wise  and  judicious  men  too,  to 
be  ridiculously  superstitious ;  but  I  have  been 
led  into  an  easy  belief  of  this  mystery  by  a  mis 
tress  (that  is  superior  to  wisdom  itself),  constant, 
and  therefore  probably  infallible,  experience.  I 
therefore  indulged  my  wife  in  this  her  request, 
and  went  with  her  to  the  ceremony.  The  star 
appeared  above  the  moon,  which  prognosticates 
a  boy,  which  I  wish  may,  and  I  scarce  doubt  will, 
prove  true,  and  when  she  is  brought  to  bed  I  will 
send  you  word  of  it.  It  is  remarkable,  likewise, 
that  a  star  was  seen  just  before  the  moon,  which 
we  also  count  a  very  good  omen  ;  for  it  is  a  cus 
tom  likewise  here  in  Lapland  to  consult  the  moon 
as  an  oracle  about  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
child.  If  a  star  be  seen  just  before  the  moon 
we  count  it  a  sign  of  a  lusty  and  well-grown 
child,  without  blemish  ;  if  a  star  comes  just  after 
we  reckon  it  a  token  that  the  child  will  have 
some  defect  or  deformity,  or  die  soon  after  it  is 
born. 

Having  thus  told  you  the  manners  of  the 
country  I  live  in  at  present,  as  much  at  large  as 
the  space  of  a  letter  will  permit,  and  related  to 
you  my  own  happy  circumstances,  and  the  kindly 
promises  of  the  heavens  that  are  ushering  in  the 
birth  of  my  child,  I  would  not  have  you  think 
that  I  addict  myself  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
country,  which  are  very  many  and  groundless, 
and  arising  partly  from  the  remainder  of  Pagan 
worship,  which  is  still  cultivated  among  some  of 
the  more  obstinate  inhabitant^!  I  have,  on  the 
contrary,  since  I  married  her,  endeavoured  to  re 
pay  my  wife's  temporal  blessings  to  me  with  those 
that  are  endless,  instructed  her  in  all  the  points 
of  religion,  and  made  her  perfectly  a  Christian  ; 
and  she,  by  her  devotion  and  prayers  for  me, 
makes  me  such  amends  for  it  that  I  hope  in  us 
two  St  Paul's  saying  will  be  verified,  viz.  "  That 
the  woman  shall  be  sanctified  in  her  husband,  and 
the  husband  shall  be  sanctified  in  his  wife." 

However,  I  must  take  notice  in  this  place,  with 
all  due  deference  to  Christianity,  that  though  I 
am  obliged  to  applaud  the  prudence  and  piety  ol 
Charles  the  Ninth  of  Sweden,  who,  constituting 
Swedish  governors  over  this  country,  abrogated 
their  practice  of  superstitions  and  art  magic  upon 
pain  of  death,  yet  that  king  carried  the  point  too 
far,  and  intermingled  with  these  arts  the  preten 
sions  to  the  gift  of  a  second  sight,  which  you 
know  how  frequent  it  is  with  us  in  Scotland,  and 
which,  I  assure  you,  my  wife  (though  she  durst 
not  publicly  own  it  for  fear  of  incurring  the  pe 
nalty  of  those  Swedish  laws)  does,  as  it  were, 
inherit  (for  all  her  ancestors  before  her  have  had 
it  from  time  immemorial)  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  I  knew  any  of  our  countrywomen  or 
countrymen. 

One  day  this  last  week  she  distracted  me  be 
tween  the  extremes  of  joy  and  sorrow.  She  told 
me  I  should  see  you  shortly,  and  that  my  coming 
son  would  grow  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark 


able  men  in  England  and  Scotland  for  his  power 
of  foresight ;  but  that  I  should  speedily  lose  her, 
and  meet  with  difficulties  in  my  own  country  in 
:he  same  manner  as  my  father  (meaning  you,  sir) 
lad  done  before  me,  and  on  the  same  account, 
viz.,  of  civil  broils  and  intestine  wars  in  Scot- 
and. 

These  unfortunate  parts  of  her  relation  I  would 

not  conceal  from  you,  because  the  veracity  of  her 

notions  should  appear,  if  they  are  true,  though 

ou  may  be  sure  I  much  wish  they  all  may  prove 

alse  to  the  very  last,  excepting  that  wherein  she 

ells  me  my  son  will  be  greatly  remarkable,  and 

hat  I  shall  shortly  see  my  dear  father,  which  I 

laily  long  for,  and  will  endeavour  to  do,  as  soon 

as  possible.     Pray  remember  me  to  all  friends  ; 

eing,  Honoured  sir, 

Your  most  dutiful  and  loving  son, 

ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL. 

THE  SECOND  LETTER. 

I  am  now  the  happiest  man  alive  ;  the  pros- 
>erous  part  of  my  wife's  predictions,  which  I 
nentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  is  come  in  some 
measure  to  pass.  The  child  she  has  brought  me 
s  a  boy,  and  as  fine  a  one  as  ever  I  beheld,  if 
bndncss  for  my  own  makes  me  not  blind  ;  and 
sure  it  cannot  be  fondness,  because  other  plain 
ircumstances  joined  at  his  birth  to  prove  it  more 
han  an  ordinary  remarkable  one.  He  was  born 
with  a  caul  upon  his  head,  which  we  count  one 
of  the  luckiest  signs  that  can  be  in  nature ;  he 
had  likewise  three  teeth  ready  cut  through  the 
gums,  and  we  reckon  that  an  undeniable  testi 
mony  and  promise  given  to  the  world  by  nature 
that  she  intends  such  a  person  for  her  extraordi 
nary  favourite,  and  that  he  is  born  for  great 
things,  which  I  daily  beg  of  heaven  may  come  to 
pass. 

Since  I  have  known  for  some  months  what  it 
s  to  be  a  father,  it  adds  a  considerable  weight  to 
those  affections  which  I  had  for  my  wife.  I 
thought  that  my  tenderness  for  her  was  at  the 
height  of  perfection  before  ;  which  shows  how 
little  we  know  of  those  parts  of  nature  that  we 
have  yet  never  tried,  and  of  which  we  have  not 
yet  been  allotted  our  share  to  act  upon  the  stage 
of  life.  I  find  that  I  did  love  her  then  as  well  as 
a  husband  could  love  a  wife,  that  is,  a  wife  with 
out  a  child ;  but  the  love  to  a  wife  that  has  a 
child  is  a  feeling  wonderful  and  inexpressibly  dif 
ferent.  A  child  is  the  seal  and  pledge  of  love. 
Meditating  upon  this  has  likewise  doubled  my 
affection  for  you.  I  loved  you  before  as  a  son, 
and  because  as  such  I  felt  your  tenderness,  but 
my  love  is  much  increased  now,  because  I  know 
the  tenderness  which  you  felt  for  me  as  a  father. 
With  these  pleasing  images  of  thought  I  often 
keep  you  nearer  company  at  this  vast  distance 
than  when  I  lived  irregularly  under  your  eye. 
These  reflections  render  a  solitary  life  dear  to 
me  ;  and  though  I  have  no  manner  of  acquaint 
ance  with  her  relations,  who  hate  me,  as  I  am 
told,  nor  indeed  with  almost  any  of  the  inhabi 
tants  but  my  own  domestics  and  those  I  am 
forced  to  deal  with,  yet  I  have  as  much,  me- 
thinks,  as  I  wish  for,  unless  I  could  come  over  to 
Shetland,  and  live  with  you,  which  I  the  more 
ardently  desire,  because  I  think  I  and  my  wife 
could  be  true  comforts  to  you  in  your  advanced 
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years,  now  I  know  what  living  truly  is.  I  am 
daily  persuading  my  wife  to  go  with  me,  but  she 
denies  me  with  kind  expressions,  and  says  she 
owes  too  much  to  the  place  (however  less  plea 
sant  in  itself  than  other  climates)  where  she  had 
the  happiness  of  first  joining  hands  with  me  in 
wedlock,  ever  to  part  from  it.  But  I  must  ex 
plain  how  I  ask,  and  how  she  refuses.  I  resolved 
never  directly  and  downrightly  to  ask  her,  be 
cause  I  know  she  can  refuse  me  nothing,  and 
that  would  be  bearing  hard  upon  the  goodness  of 
her  will ;  but  my  way  of  persuading  her  consists 
in  endeavouring  to  make  her  in  love  with  the 
place  by  agreeable  descriptions  of  it,  and  likewise 
of  the  humane  temper  of  the  people,  so  that  I 
shortly  shall  induce  her  to  signify  to  me  that  it  is 
her  own  will  to  come  with  me,  and  then  I  shall 
seem  rather  to  consent  to  her  will  than  to  have 
moved  it  over  to  my  own.  These  hopes  I  have 
of  seeing  my  dear  father  shortly,  and  I  know  such 
news  would  make  this  letter  -which  I  therefore 
send  more  acceptable  to  him,  to  whom  I  will  be, 
A  most  dutiful  and 

Affectionate  son  till  death, 

ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL. 

P.  S.  If  I  cannot  bring  my  wife  to  change  this 
country  for  another,  I  have  brought  her  to  that 
pitch  of  devotion  that  whenever  Providence, 
which,  notwithstanding  her  predictions,  I  hope 
will  be  long  yet,  shall  call  her  to  change  this 
world  for  another,  it  will  be  happy  with  her  there. 
She  joins  with  me  in  begging  your  blessing  to 
me,  herself,  and  our  little  Duncan,  whom  we 
christened  so  out  of  a  respect  to  the  name  you 
bear. 

THE    THIRD    LETTER. 

My  dear  Father, 

I  am  lost  in  grief:  I  had  just  brought  my  wife 
(her  that  was  my  wife,  for  I  have  none  now,  I 
have  lost  all  joy)  in  the  mind  of  coming  over  to 
be  a  comfort  to  you.  But  now  grief  will  let  me 
say  no  more  than  that  I  am  coming  to  beg  com 
fort  from  you,  and  by  this  I  prepare  you  to 
receive,  when  he  comes,  a  son  in  tears  and 
mourning.  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL. 

P.  S.  I  have  a  babe,  not  much  above  two  years 
old,  must  bear  the  hardships  of  travelling  over 
the  ice,  and  all  through  Muscovy,  for  no  ships 
can  stir  here  for  many  months ;  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  live  in  this  inhospitable  place,  where  she 
died  that  only  could  make  it  easy  to  me,  one 
moment  beyond  the  first  opportunity  I  have  of 
leaving  it.  She  is  in  heaven  ;  that  should  make 
me  easy,  but  I  cannot,  I  am  not  so  good  a 
Christian  as  she  was — I  am  lost  and  ruined. 

CHAPTER  II. 

AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  MR  DUNCAN  CAMPBELL'S 
MOTHER  IN  LAPLAND,  HIS  FATHER  ARCHIBALD 
RETURNED  WITH  HIS  SON  TO  SCOTLAND.  HIS 
SECOND  MARRIAGE,  AND  HOW  HIS  SON  WAS 
TAUGHT  TO  WRITE  AND  READ. 

MR  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  having  buried  his 
Lapland  lady,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  brought 
over  with  him  his  son,  Mr  Duncan  Campbell. 
By  that  time  he  had  been  a  year  in  his  own 
country  he  married  a  second  wife,  a  lady  whom 


I  had  known  very  well  for  some  years,  and  then 
I  first  saw  the  boy ;  but  as  they  went  into  the 
western  islands,  I  saw  them  not  again  in  three 
years.  She  being,  quite  contrary  to  the  cruel 
way  much  in  use  among  step-mothers,  very  fond 
of  the  boy,  was  accustomed  to  say  she  did  and 
would  always  think  him  her  own  son.  The  child 
came  to  be  about  four  years  of  age  (as  she  has 
related  to  me  the  story  since),  and  not  able  to 
speak  one  word,  nor  to  hear  any  noise  ;  the  father 
of  him  used  to  be  mightily  oppressed  with  grief, 
and  complain  heavily  to  his  new  wife,  who  was 
no  less  perplexed  that  a  boy  so  pretty,  the  son 
of  so  particular  a  woman,  whom  he  had  made 
his  wife,  by  strange  accidents  and  adventures, 
and  a  child  coming  into  the  world  with  so  many 
amazing  circumstances  attending  his  birth,  should 
lose  those  precious  senses  by  which  alone  the 
social  commerce  of  mankind  is  upheld  and  main 
tained,  and  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  all 
advantages  of  education,  which  could  raise  him 
to  the  character  of  being  the  great  man  that  so 
many  concurring  incidents  at  his  nativity  pro 
mised  and  betokened  he  would  be. 

One  day  a  learned  divine,  who  was  of  the  uni 
versity  of  Glasgow,  but  had  visited  Oxford,  and 
been  acquainted  with  the  chief  men  of  science 
there,  happening  to  be  in  conversation  with  the 
mother-in-law  of  this  child,  she  related  to  him 
her  son's  misfortunes,  with  so  many  marks  of 
sorrow,  that  she  moved  the  good  old  gentleman's 
compassion,  and  excited  in  him  a  desire  to  give 
her  what  relief  and  consolation  he  could,  in  this 
unhappy  case.  His  particular  inclination  to  do 
her  good  offices  made  him  recollect  that  at  the 
time  "he  was  at  Oxford  he  had  been  in  company 
with  one  Dr  Wallis,  a  man  famous  for  learning:, 
who  had  told  him  that  he  had  taught  a  man 
(born  deaf  and  dumb)  to  write  and  to  read,  and 
even  to  utter  some  words  articulately  with  his 
mouth  ;  and  that  he  told  him  he  was  then  going 
to  commit  to  print  the  method  he  made  use  of 
in  so  instructing  that  person,  that  others  in  the 
like  unfortunate  condition  might  receive  the 

!  same  benefits  and  advantages  from  other  masters 
which  his  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  had  received  from 

;  him.  A  dumb  man  recovering  his  speech,  or  a 
blind  man  gaining  his  sight,  or  a  deaf  one  getting 
his  hearing,  could  not  be  more  overjoyed  than 
Mrs  Campbell  was  at  these  unexpected  tidings, 
and  she  wept  for  gladness  when  he  told  it.  '  The 
good  gentleman  animated  and  encouraged  her 
with  the  kindest  promises ;  and  to  keep  alive  her 
hopes,  assured  her  he  would  send  to  one  of  the 
chief  booksellers  in  London,  to  inquire  after  the 
book,  who  would  certainly  procure  it  him,  if  it 
was  to  be  got ;  and  that  afterwards  he  would 
peruse  it  diligently,  make  himself  master  of  Doc 
tor  Wallis's  method,  and  though  he  had  many 
great  works  upon  his  hands  at  that  time,  he 
would  steal  from  his  other  studies  leisure  enough 
to  complete  so  charitable  an  object  as  teaching 
the  dumb  and  deaf  to  read  and  to  write,  and  give 
her  son,  who  was  by  nature  deprived  of  them, 
the  advantages  of  speech,  as  far  as  art  would 
permit  that  natural  defect  to  be  supplied  by  her 
powerful  interposition. 

When  the  mother  came  home,  the  child,  who 
could  hear  no  knocking,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  by  a  strange  and  inexplicable  instinct  in 
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nature,  was  the  first  that  run  to  the  door,  and 
f.illing  in  a  great  fit  of  laughter  (a  thing  it  was 
not  much  used  to  before,  having  on  the  contrary 
rather  a  melancholy  cast  of  complexion),  it 
rlunif  round  its  mother's  knees,  incessantly  em 
bracing  and  kissing  them,  as  if  just  at  that  time 
it  had  an  insight  into  what  the  mother  had  been 
doing  for  it,  and  into  its  own  approaching  relief 
from  its  misery. 

When  the  mother  came  with  the  child  in  her 
hand  to  the  father,  to  tell  him  the  welcome  news, 
the  child  burst  afresh  into  a  great  fit  of  laughter, 
which  continued  for  an  unusual  space  of  time ; 
and  the  scene  of  such  reciprocal  affection  and 
joy  between  a  wife  and  her  own  husband,  on  so 
signal  an  occasion,  is  a  thing  easier  to  be  felt  by 
parents  of  a  good  disposition,  imagining  them 
selves  under  the  same  circumstance,  with  regard 
to  a  child  they  loved  with  fondness,  than  to  be 
expressed  or  described  by  the  pen  of  any  writer. 
But  it  is  certain,  whenever  they  spoke  of  this 
affair,  as  anybody  who  knows  the  impatience 
of  parents  for  the  welfare  of  an  only  child  may 
guess  they  must  be  often  discoursing  it  over,  and 
wishing  the  time  was  come,  the  boy,  who  used 
seldom  so  much  as  to  smile  at  other  times,  and 
who  could  never  hear  the  greatest  noise  that 
could  be  made,  would  constantly  look  wishfully 
in  their  faces,  and  laugh  immoderately,  which  is 
a  plain  indication  that  there  was  then  a  wonder 
ful  instinct  in  nature,  as  I  said  before,  which  made 
him  foretaste  his  good  fortune,  and,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  the  dawnings,  as  it  were, 
of  the  second  sight  were  then  pregnant  within 
him. 

To  confirm  this,  the  happy  hour  of  his  deliver 
ance  being  come,  and  the  doctor  having  procured 
Mr  Wallis's  book,  came  with  great  joy,  and  de 
sired  to  see  his  pupil.  Scarce  were  the  words 
out  of  his  mouth,  when  the  child  happened  to 
come  into  the  room,  and  running  towards  the 
doctor,  fell  on  his  knees,  kissed  his  hand  eagerly, 
and  laughed  as  before,  which  to  me  is  a  demon 
stration  that  he  had  an  insight  into  the  good 
which  the  doctor  intended  him. 

It  is  certain  that  several  learned  men,  who 
have  written  concerning  the  second  sight,  have 
demonstrated,  by  incontestible  proofs  and  unde 
niable  arguments,  that  children,  nay,  even  horses 
and  cows,  see  the  second  sight,  as  well  as  men 
and  women  advanced  in  years.  But  of  this  I 
shall  discourse  at  large  in  its  proper  place,  having 
allotted  a  whole  future  chapter  for  that  same 
subject  of  second  sightedness. 

In  about  half  a  year,  the  doctor  taught  his 
little  dumb  pupil,  first  to  know  his  letters,  then 
to  name  anything  whatsoever,  to  leave  off  some 
savage  motions  which  he  had  taken  of  his  own 
accord  before,  to  signify  his  mind  by,  and  to  im 
part  his  thoughts  by  his  fingers  and  his  pen, 
in  a  manner  as  intelligible,  and  almost  as  swift 
through  the  eyes,  as  that  is  of  conveying  our 
ideas  to  one  another  by  our  voices,  through  the 
conduits  and  portholes  of  the  ears.  But  in  little 
more  than  two  years,  he  could  write  and  read  as 
well  as  anybody ;  because  a  great  many  people 
cannot  conceive  this,  and  others  pretend  it  is 
not  to  be  done  in  nature,  1  will  a  little  discourse 
upon  Dr  Wallis's  foundation,  and  show,  in  a 
manner  obvious  to  the  most  ignorant,  how  this  I 


hitherto  mysterious  help  may  be  easily  adminis 
tered  to  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  which  shall  be 
the  subject  of  the  ensuing  chapter. 

But  I  cannot  conclude  this  without  telling  the 
handsome  saying  with  which  this  child,  when  not 
quite  six  years  old,  as  soon  as  he  thought  he 
could  express  himself  well,  paid  his  first  acknow 
ledgment  to  his  master,  and  which  promised  how 
great  his  future  genius  was  to  be,  when  so  witty 
a  child  ripened  into  man.  The  words  he  wrote 
to  him  were  these,  only  altered  into  English 
from  the  Scotch. 
"  Sir, 

"  It  is  no  little  work  you  have  accomplished. 
My  thanks  are  too  poor  amends ;  the  world,  sir, 
shall  give  you  thanks;  for  as  1  could  not  have 
expressed  myself  without  your  teaching  me,  so 
those  that  can  talk,  though  they  have  eyes,  can 
not  see  the  things  which  I  can  see,  and  shall  tell 
them ;  so  that  in  doing  me  this,  you  have  done  a 
general  service  to  mankind." 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  DBA?  AND  DUMB  PER 
SONS  TO  WRITE,  READ,  AND  UNDERSTAND  A 
LANGUAOB. 

IT  is,  I  must  confess,  in  some  measure  amazing 
to  me,  that  men  of  any  moderate  share  of  learn 
ing  should  not  naturally  conceive  of  themselves 
a  plain  reason  for  this  art,  and  know  how  to  ac 
count  for  the  practicability  of  it,  the  moment 
they  hear  the  proposition  advanced  ;  the  reasons 
for  it  are  so  obvious  to  the  very  first  consider 
ation  we  can  make  about  it.  It  will  be  likewise 
as  amazing  to  me,  that  the  most  ignorant  should 
not  conceive  it,  after  so  plain  a  reason  is  given 
them  for  it  as  I  am  now  going  to  set  down. 

To  begin.  How  are  children  at  first  taught  a 
language  that  can  hear?  Are  they  not  taught 
by  sounds?  And  what  are  those  sounds  but 
tokens  and  signs  to  the  ear,  importing  and  signi 
fying  such  and  such  a  thing  ?  If,  then,  there  can 
be  signs  made  to  the  eye,  agreed  by  the  party 
teaching  the  child,  that  they  signify  such  and 
such  a  thing,  will  not  the  eye  of  the  child  convey 
them  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  ear  ?  They 
are,  indeed,  different  marks  to  different  senses, 
but  both  the  one  and  the  other  do  equally  sig 
nify  the  same  things  or  notions,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  teacher,  and  consequently,  must  have 
an  equal  effect  with  the  person  who  is  to  be  in 
structed,  for  though  the  manners  signifying  are 
different,  the  things  signified  are  the  same. 

For  example :  If,  after  having  invented  an 
alphabet  upon  the  fingers,  a  master  always  keeps 
company  with  a  deaf  child,  and  teaches  it  to  call 
for  whatsoever  it  wants,  by  such  motions  of  the 
fingers  which,  if  put  down  by  letters,  according 
to  each  invented  motion  of  each  finger,  would 
form  in  writing  a  word  of  a  thing,  which  it 
wanted ;  might  not  he  by  these  regular  motions 
teach  its  eye  the  same  notions  of  things  as  sounds 
do  to  the  ears  of  children  that  hear  ?  The  manner 
of  teaching  the  alphabet  by  fingers  is  plainly  set 
down  in  the  following  table. 

When  the  deaf  child  has  learned  by  these  mo 
tions  a  good  stock  of  words,  as  children  that  hear 
first  learn  by  sounds,  we  may  methinks  call  not 
improperly  the  fingers  of  such  a  dumb  infant  its 
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mouth,  and  the  eye  of  such  a  deaf  child  its  ear. 
When  he  has  learned  thus  far,  he  must  be  taught 
to  write  the  alphabet,  according  as  it  was  adapted 
to  the  motions  of  his  fingers.  As  for  instance, 
the  five  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  «,  by  pointing  to  the 
top  of  the  five  fingers ;  and  the  other  letters, 
b,  c,  d,  &c.  by  such  other  place  or  posture  of  a 
finger,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  table  is  set 
forth  or  otherwise,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon. 
When  this  is  done,  the  marks  B,  R,  E,  A,  D,  (and 
so  of  all  other  words),  corresponding  with  such 
fingers,  conveys  through  his  eyes  unto  his  head 
the  same  notion,  viz.  the  thing  signified,  as  the 
sound  we  give  those  same  letters,  making  the 
word  "  Bread,"  do  into  our  heads  through  the 
ears. 

This  once  done,  he  may  be  easily  taught  to 
understand  the  parts  of  speech,  as  the  verb,  the 
noun,  pronoun,  &c.,  and  so  by  rules  of  grammar 
and  syntax  to  compound  ideas,  and  connect  his 
words  into  a  language.  The  method  of  which, 
since  it  is  plainly  set  forth  in  Dr  Wallis's  letter 
to  Mr  Beverley  !  I  shall  set  it  down  by  way  of 
extract,  that  people  in  the  same  circumstances 
with  the  person  we  treat  of,  and  of  the  like  genius, 
may  not  have  their  talents  lost  for  want  of  the 
like  assistance. 

When  once  a  deaf  person  has  learned  so  far  as 
to  understand  the  common  discourse  of  others, 
and  to  express  his  mind  (tolerably  well  in  writing) 
I  see  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  (provided  na 
ture  has  endowed  him  with  a  proper  strength  of 
genius,  as  other  men  that  hear)  he  may  become 
capable  (upon  further  improvement)  of  such  fur 
ther  knowledge  as  is  attainable  by  reading.  For 
I  must  here  join  with  the  learned  Dr  Wallis,  in 
asserting  (as  the  present  case  before  us)  that  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  such  a  deaf  person 
may  not  attain  the  understanding  of  a  language 
as  perfectly  as  those  that  hear ;  and  with  the 
same  learned  author  I  take  upon  me  to  lay  down 
this  proposition  as  certain,  that  allowing  the  deaf 
person  the  like  time  and  exercise  as  to  other  men 
is  requisite  in  order  to  attain  the  perfection  of  a 
language,  and  the  elegance  of  it,  he  may  under 
stand  as  well,  and  write  as  good  language  as 
other  men,  and  abating  only  what  doth  depend 
upon  sound,  as  tones,  cadences,  and  such  punc 
tilios,  no  whit  inferior  to  what  he  may  attain  to, 
if  he  had  his  heating  as  others  have  ? 

Av  EXTRACT  from  Dr  Wallis,  concerning  the 
Method  of  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to 
read. 

IT  is  most  natural,  as  children  learn  the  names  of 
things,  to  furnish  him,  by  degrees,  with  a  nomen- 
clator,  containing  a  competent  number  of  names 
of  things  common  and  obvious  to  the  eye,  that 
you  may  show  the  thing  answering  to  such  a 
name,  and  these  digested  under  convenient 
titles,  and  placed  under  them  in  such  convenient 
order,  in  several  columns,  or  other  orderly  situ 
ation  in  the  paper,  as  by  their  position  best  to 
express  to  the  eye  their  relation  or  respect  to 
one  another.  As  contraries,  or  correlatives,  one 
against  the  other,  subordinates  or  appurtenances 
under  their  principle,  which  may  serve  as  a  kind 
of  local  memory. 

Thus,  in  one  paper,  under  the  title  '  Mankind,' 


may  be  placed,  not  confusedly,  but  in  decent 
order,  man,  woman,  child  (boy,  girl). 

In  another  paper,  under  the  title  '  Body,'  may 
be  written,  in  like  convenient  order,  head  (hair, 
skin,  ear),  face,  forehead,  eye  (eyelid,  eyebrow), 
cheek,  nose  (nostril),  mouth  (lip,  chin),  neck, 
throat,  back,  breast,  side  (right  side,  left  side), 
belly,  shoulders,  arm  (elbow,  wrist,  hand),  back 
(palm),  finger  (thumb,  knuckle,  nail),  thigh, 
knee,  leg  (shin,  calf,  ancle),  foot  (heel,  sole), 
toe.  • 

And  when  he  nath  learned  the  import  of 
words  in  each  paper,  let  him  write  them  in  like 
manner  in  distinct  leaves  or  pages  of  a  book 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  to  confirm  his  memory, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  it  upon  occasion. 

In  a  third  paper  you  may  give  him  the  '  Inward 
Parts,'  as  skull  (brain),  throat  (wind-pipe,  gul 
let),  stomach,  guts,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
kidney,  bladder  (urine),  vein  (blood),  bone  (mar 
row),  flesh,  fat,  &c. 

In  another  paper,  under  the  tjtle  '  Beast,'  may 
be  placed  horse  (stone-horse,  gelding,  mare,  colt), 
bull  (ox),  cow,  calf.  Sheep,  ram  (wether),  ewe 
(Iamb),  hog,  boar,  sow,  pig,  dog  (mastiff,  hound, 
greyhound,  spaniel),  bitch  (whelp,  puppy),  hare, 
rabbit,  cat,  mouse,  rat,  &c. 

Under  the  title  '  Bird '  or  '  Fowl '  put  cock, 
capon,  hen,  chick,  goose  (gander),  gosling,  duck, 
(drake),  swan,  crow,  kite,  lark,  &c. 

Under  the  title  '  Fish '  put  pike,  eel,  plaice, 
salmon,  lobster,  crab,  oyster,  craw-fish,  &c. 

You  may  then  put  '  Plants '  or  '  Vegetables ' 
under  several  heads,  or  subdivisions  of  the  same 
head ;  as  tree  (root,  body,  bark,  bough,  leaf, 
fruit),  oak,  ash,  apple  tree,  pear  tree,  vine,  &c. 
'  Fruit,'  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  grape,  nut, 
orange,  lemon,  flower,  rose,  tulip,  gilliflower, 
herb  (weed),  grass,  corn,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  pea, 
bean. 

And  the  like  of  '  Inanimates,'  as  heaven,  sun, 
moon,  star,  clement,  earth,  water,  air,  fire ;  and 
under  the  title  '  Earth '  clay,  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
metal,  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  iron  (steel), 
lead,  tin,  pewter,  glass.  Under  the  title  '  Water ' 
put  sea,  pond,  river,  stream.  Under  that  of '  Air' 
put  light,  dark,  mist,  fog,  cloud,  wind,  rain,  hail, 
snow,  thunder,  lightning,  rainbow.  Under  that 
of  '  Fire '  coal,  flame,  smoke,  soot,  ashes. 

Under  the  title  '  Clothes '  put  woollen  (cloth, 
stuff),  linen  (Holland,  lawn,  lockarum),..  silk 
(satin,  velvet),  hat,  cap,  band,  doublet,  breeches, 
coat,  cloak,  stocking,  shoe,  boot,  shirt,  petticoat, 
gown,  &c. 

Under  the  title  '  House  '  put  wall,  roof,  door, 
window,  casement,  room. 

Under  '  Room '  put  shop,  hall,  parlour,  dining- 
room,  chamber,  study,  closet,  kitchen,  cellar, 
stable,  &c. 

And  under  each  of  these,  as  distinct  heads, 
the  furniture  or  utensils  belonging  thereunto, 
with  divisions  and  subdivisions,  as  there  is  occa 
sion,  which  I  forbear  to  mention,  that  I  be  not 
too  prolix. 

And  in  like  manner,  from  time  to  time,  may 
be  added  more  collections,  or  clauses  of  names  or 
words,  conveniently  digested  under  distinct  heads, 
and  suitable  distributions ;  to  be  written  in  dis 
tinct  leaves  or  pages  of  his  book,  in  such  order 
as  may  seem  convenient. 


JO 


THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES 


When  he  is  furnished  with  a  competent  num 
ber  of  names,  though  not  so  many  as  I  have 
mentioned,  it  will  be  seasonable  to  teach  him, 
under  the  titles  singular  and  plural,  the  form 
ation  of  plurals  from  singulars,  by  adding  s  or 
es ;  as  hand,  hands  ;  face,  faces ;  fish,  fishes,  &c. 
with  some  few  irregulars,  as  man,  men  ;  woman, 
women  ;  foot,  feet ;  tooth,  teeth  ;  mouse,  mice  ; 
louse,  lice  ;  ox,  oxen,  &c. 

Which,  except  the  irregulars,  will  serve  for 
possessives,  to  be  after  taught  him,  which  are 
formed  by  their  primitives  by  like  addition  of  s 
or  es,  except  some  few  irregulars,  as  my,  mine ; 
thy,  thine ;  our,  ours ;  your,  yours ;  his ;  her, 
hers  ;  their,  theirs,  &c. 

And  in  all  those  and  other  like  cases  it  will  be 
proper  first  to  show  him  the  particulars  and  then 
the  general  title. 

Then  teach  him  in  another  page  or  paper  the 
particulars,  a,  an,  the,  this,  that,  these,  those. 

And  the  pronouns,  I,  me,  my,  mine ;  thou, 
thee,  thy,  thine;  we,  us,  our,  ours ;  ye,  you,  your, 
yours;  he,  him,  his;  she,  her,  hers;  it,  its; 
they,  them,  their,  theirs  ;  who,  whom,  whose. 

Then,  under  the  titles  'Substantive,  adjective,' 
teach  him  to  connect  these,  as  my  hand,  your 
head ;  his  foot,  his  feet ;  her  arm,  arms ;  our 
hats;  their  shoes,  John's  coat,  William's  band, 
&c. 

And  in  order  to  furnish  him  with  more  adjec 
tives,  under  the  title  '  Colours,'  you  may  place 
black,  white,  grey,  green,  blue,  yellow,  red,  &c. ; 
and  having  shewed  the  particulars,  let  him  know 
that  these  are  called  colours.     The  like  for  taste 
and  smell,  as  sweet,  bitter,  sour,  stink. 
And  for  hearing ;  sound,  noise,  word. 
Then  for  touch  or  feeling ;  hot,  warm,  cold, 
cool,  wet,  moist,  dry,  hard,  soft,  tough,  brittle, 
heavy,  light,  &c. 

From  whence  you  may  furnish  him  with  more 
examples  of  adjectives  with  substantives ;  as 
white  bread,  brown  bread,  green  grass,  soft  cheese, 
hard  cheese,  black  hat,  my  black  hat,  &c. 

And  then  inverting  the  order,  substantive,  ad 
jective,  with  the  verb  copulative  between ;  as, 
silver  is  white,  gold  is  yellow,  lead  is  heavy,  wood 
is  light,  snow  is  white,  ink  is  black,  flesh' is  soft, 
bone  is  hard,  I  am  sick,  I  am  not  well,  &c.,  which 
will  begin  to  give  him  some  notion  of  syntax. 

In  like  manner,  when  substantive  and  substan 
tive  are  so  connected  ;  as,  gold  is  a  metal,  a  rose 
is  a  flower,  they  are  men,  they  are  women,  horses 
are  beasts,  geese  are  fowls,  larks  are  birds,  &c. 

Then,  as  those  before  relate  to  quality,  you 
may  give  him  some  other  words  relating  to  quan 
tity  ;  as  long,  short,  broad,  narrow,  thick,  thin, 
high,  tall,  low,  deep,  shallow,  great,  big,  small 
(little),  much, little,  many,  few,  full,  empty,  whole, 
part,  piece,  all,  some,  none,  strong,  weak,  quick, 
slow,  equal,  unequal,  bigger,  less. 

Then  words  of  figure ;  as  straight,  crooked, 
plain,  bowed,  concave,  hollow,  convex,  round, 
square,  three-square,  sphere,  globe,  bowl,  cube, 
die,  upright,  sloping,  leaning  forward,  leaning 
backward,  like,  unlike. 

Of  gesture  ;  as  stand,  lie,  sit,  kneel,  sleep. 
Of  motion ;  as  move,  stir,  rest,  walk,  go,  come, 
run,  leap,  ride,  fall,  rise,  swim,  sink,  drawn,  slide, 
crrrp,  crawl,  fly,  pull,  draw,  thrust,  throw,  bring, 
fetch,  carry. 


Then  words  relating  to  time,  place,  number, 
weight,  measure,  money,  &c.,  are  in  convenient 
time  to  be  showed  him  distinctly ;  for  which  the 
teacher,  according  to  his  discretion,  may  take  a 
convenient  season. 

As  likewise  the  time  of  the  day,  the  days  of 
the  week,  the  days  of  the  month,  the  months  of 
the  year,  and  other  things  relating  to  the  alma 
nack,  which  he  will  quickly  be  capable  to  under 
stand,  if  once  methodically  shown  him. 

As  likewise  the  names  and  situation  of  places 
and  countries  which  are  convenient  for  him  to 
know,  which  may  be  orderly  written  in  his  book, 
and  showed  him  in  the  map  of  London,  England, 
Europe,  the  world,  &c. 

But.  these  may  be  done  at  leisure,  as  likewise 
the  practice  of  arithmetic,  and  other  like  pieces 
of  learning. 

In  the  meantime,  after  the  concord  of  substan 
tive  and  adjective,  he  is  to  be  showed,  by  con 
venient  examples,  that  of  the  nominative  and 
verb  ;  as,  for  instance,  I  go,  you  see,  he  sits,  they 
stand,  the  fire  burns,  the  sun  shines,  the  wind 
blows,  the  rain  falls,  the  water  runs,  and  the  like, 
with  the  titles  in  the  top  nominative  verb. 

After  this  (under  the  titles  nominative  verb, 
accusative),  give  him  examples  of  verbs  transi 
tive  ;  as,  I  see  you,  you  see  me,  the  fire  burns 
the  wood,  the  boy  makes  the  fire,  the  cook  roasts 
the  meat,  the  butler  lays  the  cloth,  we  eat  our 
dinner. 

Or  even  with  a  double  accusative ;  as,  you 
teach  me  writing  or  to  write,  John  teacheth  me 
to  dance,  Thomas  tells  me  a  tale,  &c. 

After  this,  you  may  teach  him  the  flexion  or 
conjugation  of  the  verb,  or  what  is  equivalent 
thereunto ;  for  in  our  English  tongue  each  verb 
hath  but  two  tenses,  the  present  and  the  preter ; 
two  participles,  the  active  and  the  passive :  all 
the  rest  is  performed  by  auxiliaries,  which  auxil 
iaries  have  no  more  tenses  than  the  other  verbs. 

Those  auxiliaries  are,  do,  did,  will,  would, 
shall,  should,  may,  might,  can,  could,  must,  ought, 
to,  have,  had,  am,  be,  was.  And  if  by  examples 
you  can  insinuate  the  signification  of  these  few 
words,  you  have  taught  him  the  whole  flexion 
of  the  verb. 

And  here  it  will  be  convenient,  once  for  all,  to 
write  him  out  a  full  paradigm  of  some  one  verb, 
suppose  to  see,  through  all  those  auxiliaries. 

The  verb  itself  hath  but  these  four  words  to 
learned,  see,  saw,  seeing,  seen,  save  that  after 
ihou,  in  the  second  person  singular,  in  both 
tenses,  we  add  est,  and  in  the  third  person  sin 
gular,  in  the  present  tense,  eth  or  es,  or  instead 
thereof,  st,  th,  s,  and  so  in  all  verbs. 

Then  to  the  auxiliaries,  do,  did,  will,  would, 
shall,  should,  may,  might,  can,  could,  must, 
ought  to,  we  join  the  indefinite  see.  And  after 
lave,  had,  am,  be,  was,  the  passive  particle  seen, 
and  so  for  all  other  verbs. 

But  the  auxiliary,  am  or  be,  is  somewhat  ir 
regular  in  a  double  form. 

Am,  art,  is ;  plural  are  ;  was,  wast,  was ;  plural 
were.  Be,  beest,  be ;  plural  were  ;  were,  wert, 
were  ;  plural  were. 

Be,  am,  was,  being,  been. 

Which,  attended  with  the  other  auxiliaries, 
make  us  the  whole  passive  voice. 

All  verbs,  without  exceptions,   in  the  active 
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participle,    are   formed   by  adding  ing,    as  see, 
seeing ;  teach,  teaching,  &c. 

The  preter  tense  and  the  participle  are  formed 
regularly,  by  adding  ed,  but  are  often  subject  to 
contractions  and  other  irregularities,  sometime 
the  same  in  both,  sometime  different,  and  there 
fore  it  is  convenient  here  to  give  a  table  of  verbs, 
especially  the  most  usual,  for  those  three  cases, 
which  may  at  once  teach  their  signification  and 
formation ;  as  boil,  boiled ;  roast,  roasted,  roasted; 
bake,  baked,  baked,  &c. ;  teach,  taught,  taught; 
bring,  brought,  brought ;  buy,  bought,  bought, 
&c. ;  see,  saw,  seen ;  give,  gave,  given ;  take, 
took,  taken ;  forsake,  forsook,  forsaken ;  write, 
wrote,  written,  £c. ;  with  many  more  fit  to  be 
learned. 

The  verbs  being  thus  dispatched,  he  is  then  to 
learn  the  prepositions,  wherein  lies  the  whole 
regimen  of  the  noun.  For  diversity  of  cases  we 
have  none,  the  force  of  which  is  to  be  insinuated 
by  convenient  examples,  suited  to  their  different 
significations ;  as  for  instance,  of,  a  piece  of 
bread,  a  pint  of  wine,  the  colour  of  a  pot,  the 
colour  of  gold,  a  ring  of  gold,  a  cup  of  silver,  the  I 
mayor  of  London,  the  longest  of  all,  &c. 

And  in  like  manner,  for,  off,  on,  upon,  to, 
unto,  till,  until,  from,  at,  in,  within,  out,  without, 
into,  out  of,  about,  over,  under,  above,  below, 
between,  among,  before,  behind,  after,  for,  by, 
with,  through,  against,  concerning;  and  by  this 
time  he  will  be  pretty  well  enabled  to  under 
stand  a  single  sentence. 

In  the  last  place,  he  is  in  like  manner  to  be 
taught  the  conjunctions,  which  serve  to  connect 
not  words  only  but  sentences,  as  and,  also,  like 
wise,  either,  or,  whether,  neither,  nor,  if,  then, 
why,  wherefore,  because,  therefore,  but,  though, 
yet,  &c.,  and  these  illustrated  by  convenient  ex 
amples  in  each  case,  as,  Because  I  am  cold, 
therefore  I  go  to  the  firdfthat  I  may  be  warmer 
it  is  cold  woather. 

If  it  were  fair,  then  it  would  be  good  walking, 
but  however,  though  it  rain,  yet  I  must  go,  be 
cause  I  promised  ;»vvith  other  like  instances. 

And  by  this  time  his  book,  if  well  furnished 
with  plenty  of  words,  and  those  well  digested  un 
der  several  heads,  and  in  good  order,  and  well 
recruited  from  time  to  time  as  new  words  occur, 
will  serve  him  in  the  nature  of  a  dictionary  and 
grammar. 

And  in  case  the  deaf  person  be  otherwise  of  a 
good  natural  capacity,  and  the  teacher  of  a  good 
sagacity,  by  this  method,  proceeding  gradually 
step  by  step,  you  may,  with  diligence  and  due 
application  of  teacher  and  learner,  in  a  year's 
time,  or  thereabouts,  perceive  a  greater  progress 
than  you  would  expect,  and  a  good  foundation 
laid  for  further  instruction  in  matters  of  religion 
and  other  knowledge  which  may  be  taught  by 
books. 

It  will  be  convenient  all  along  to  have  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  ready  at  hand,  to  write  down  in  a 
word  what  you  signify  to  him  by  signs,  and  cause 
him  to  write,  or  show  how  to  write,  what  he  sig 
nifies  by  signs,  which  way  of  signifying  their 
mind  by  signs  deaf  persons  are  often  very  good 
at ;  and  we  must  endeavour  to  learn  their  lan 
guage,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  in  order  to  teach  them 
ours,  by  showing  what  words  answer  to  their 
signs. 


It  will  be  convenient,  also,  as  you  go  along, 
after  some  convenient  progress  made,  to  express, 
in  as  plain  language  as  may  be,  the  import  of 
some  of  the  tables  ;  as,  for  instance, 

The  head  is  the  highest  part  of  the  body,  the 
feet  the  lowest  part ;  the  face  is  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  the  forehead  is  over  the  eyes,  the 
cheeks  are  under  the  eyes,  the  nose  is  between 
the  cheeks,  the  mouth  is  under  the  nose  and 
above  the  chin,  &c. 

And  such  plain  discourse  put  into  writing,  and 
particularly  explained,  will  teach  him  by  degrees 
to  understand  plain  sentences  ;  and  like  advan 
tages  a  sagacious  teacher  may  take,  as  occasion 
offers  itself  from  time  to  time." 

This  extract  is  mostly  taken  out  of  the  inge 
nious  Dr  Wallis,  and  lying  hid  in  that  little  book, 
which  is  but  rarely  inquired  after  and  too  scarcely 
known,  died  in  a  manner  with  that  great  man. 
And  as  he  designed  it  for  the  general  use  of  man 
kind  that  laboured  under  the  misfortune  of  losing 
those  two  valuable  talents  of  hearing  and  speak 
ing,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  (in  the  life 
of  so  particular  a  dumb  person  as  I  am  writing) 
to  give  them  this  small  but  particular  fragment 
of  grammar  and  syntax. 

It  is  exactly  adjusted  to  the  English  tongue; 
because  such  are  the  persons  with  whom  the 
Doctor  had  to  deal,  and  such  the  persons  whose 
benefit  alone  I  consult  in  this  treatise. 

One  of  the  chief  persons  who  was  tanght  by 

|  Dr  Wallis  was  Mr  Alexander  Pophaii,  brother- 

'  in-law  of  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  to  the  present 

Earl  of  Oxford  ;  and  he  was  a  very  great  profi. 

cient  in  this  way  ;  and  though  he  was  born  deaf 

and  dumb,  understood  the  language  so  well  as  to 

give,  under  his  hand,  many  rare  indications  of  a 

masterly  genius. 

The  uncle  of  his  present  Sardinian  Majesty, 
as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  had  the  want 
of  the  same  organs,  and  yet  was  a  perfect  states 
man,  and  wrote  in  five  or  six  different  languages 
elegantly  well. 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  book  of  travels,  tells  us 
a  wonderful  story,  almost  incredible  ;  but  tells  it 
;  as  a  passage  that  deserves  our  belief.  It  is  con 
cerning  a  young  lady  at  Genoa,  who  was  not  only 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  blind,  too,  it  seems,  into  the 
bargain  ;  and  this  lady,  he  assures  us  as  a  truth, 
could,  by  putting  her  hand  on  her  sister's  mouth, 
know  everything  she  said. 

But  to   return  back  to  England.     We  have 

i  many  rare  instances  of   our  own  countrymen, 

|  the  principal  of  whom  I  shall  mention,  as  their 

names  occur  to  my  memory.      Sir  John  Gawdy, 

Sir  Thomas  Knotcliff,  Sir Gostwick,  Sir 

Henry  Lydall,  and  Mr  Richard  Lyns  of  Oxford, 
were  all  of  this  number,  and  yet  eminent  men 
in  their  several  capacities,  for  understanding 
many  authors,  and  expressing  themselves  in 
writing  with  wonderful  facility. 

In  Hatton  garden,  there  now  lives  a  miracle 
of  wit  and  good  nature,  I  mean  the  daughter  of 
Mr  Loggin,  who,  though  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
(and  she  has  a  brother  who  has  the  same  impe 
diments,)  yet  writes  her  mind  down  upon  any 
subject  with  such  acuteness  as  would  amaze 
learned  men  themselves,  and  put  many  students 
that  have  passed  for  wits  to  a  blush,  to  see  them 
selves  so  far  surpassed  by  a  woman  amidst  that 
1  2  a 
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deficiency  of  the  common  organs.  If  anybody 
speaks  a  word  distinctly,  this  lady  will,  by  ob 
serving  narrowly  the  motion  of  the  speaker's 
lips,  pronounce  the  word  afterwards  very  intel 
ligibly. 

As  there  are  a  great  many  families  in  England 
and  Ireland  that  have  several,  and  some  even 
have  five  or  six  dumb  persons  belonging  to  them  ; 
and  as  a  great  many  more  believe  it  impossible 
for  persons  born  deaf  and  dumb  to  write  and 
read,  and  have  thence  taken  occasion  to  say  and 
assert  that  Mr  Campbell  could  certainly  speak,  I 
could  never  think  it  a  digression  in  the  history 
of  this  man's  life  to  set  down  the  grammar  by 
which  he  himself  was  taught,  and  which  he  has 
taught  others  (two  of  which  scholars  of  his  are 
boys  of  this  town),  partly  to  confute  the  slander 
made  against  him,  and  partly  for  the  help  of 
others  dumb  and  deaf,  whose  parents  may  by 
these  examples  be  encouraged  to  get  them  taught. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

YOUNG  DUNCAN  CAMBKLL  RETURNS  WITH  HIS  MO 
THER  TO  EDINBURGH.  THE  EARL  OF  ARGYLE'S 
OVERTHROW.  THE  RUIN  OF  MR  ARCHIBALD  CAMP 
BELL,  AND  HIS  DEATH  .  YOUNG  DUNCAN'S  PRAC 
TICE  IN  PREDICTION  AT  EDINBURGH,  WHILE  YET 
A  BOY. 

OUR  young  boy,  now  between  six  and  seven  years 
of  age,  half  a  Highlander  and  half  a  Laplander, 
delighted  in  wearing  a  little  bonnet  and  plaid, 
thinking  it  looked  very  manly  in  his  countrymen, 
and  his  father,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  his  hang 
ing  sleeves,  and  left  off  his  boy's  vest,  indulged 
him  with  that  kind  of  dress,  which  is  truly  an 
tique  and  heroic.  In  this  early  part  of  his  non 
age  he  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  by  his  mother- 
in-law,  where  I  myself  grew  afresh  acquainted 
with  her,  his  father  being  then  but  lately  dead, 
just  after  the  civil  commotion,  and  off  and  on,  I 
have  known  him  ever  since,  and  conversed  with 
him  very  frequently  during  that  space  of  time, 
which  is  now  about  three  or  four  and  thirty 
years,  so  that  whatever  I  say  concerning  him  in 
the  future  pages  I  shall  relate  to  the  reader  from 
my  own  certain  knowledge,  which,  as  I  resolved 
to  continue  anonymous,  may  not  have  so  much 
weight  and  authority  as  if  I  had  prefixed  my 
name  to  the  account.  Be  that  as  it  will,  there 
are  hundreds  of  living  witnesses  that  will  justify 
each  action  I  relate,  and  his  own  future  actions 
while  he  lives  will  procure  belief  and  credit  to 
the  precedent  ones,  which  I  am  going  to  record ; 
so  that  if  many  do  remain  infidels  to  my  relations, 
and  will  not  allow  them  exact  (the  fate  of  many 
as  credible  and  more  important  historians  than 
myself),  I  can  however  venture  to  flatter  myself 
that  greater  will  be  the  number  of  those  who 
will  have  a  faith  in  my  writings  than  of  those 
who  will  reject  my  accounts  as  incredible. 

Having  just  spoke  of  the  decease  of  Mr 
Archibald  Campbell,  the  father  of  our  young 
Duncan  Campbell,  it  will  not  be  amiss  here  to 
observe  how  true  the  predictions  of  his  Lapland 
mother  were,  which  arose  from  second  sight,  ac 
cording  to  the  notices  given  by  the  child's  father, 
to  his  grandfather,  in  his  letter  from  Lapland, 
even  before  it  was  born,  which  shows  that  the 


infant  held  this  second-sighted  power,  or  occult 
faculty  of  divination,  even  by  inheritance. 

In  the  year  1685,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and 
the  Earl  of  Argyle  sailed  out  of  the  ports  of  Holland 
without  any  obstruction,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  in 
May,  with  three  ships  for  Scotland,  and  Mon 
mouth  in  June  with  the  same  number  for  Eng 
land. 

The  earl  setting  out  first,  was  also  the  first  at 
landing.  Argyle  having  attempted  to  land  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  being  disappointed  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Orcades,  landed 
in  the  west,  and  encamped  at  Dunstafne  castle, 
in  the  province  of  Lorn,  which  had  belonged  to 
him.  He  omitted  nothing  that  might  draw  over 
to  him  all  the  malcontents  in  the  kingdom,  whom 
he  thought  more  numerous  than  they  afterwards 
appeared  to  be.  He  dispersed  about  his  decla 
rations,  wherein,  after  protesting  that  he  had 
taken  up  arms  only  in  defence  of  religion  and  the 
laws,  against  an  unjust  usurper  (so  he  styled 
James  the  Second),  he  invited  all  good  Pro 
testants,  and  such  Scotch  as  would  assert  the 
liberty  to  join  him  against  a  prince,  he  said,  who 
was  got  into  the  throne  to  ruin  the  Reformation, 
and  to  bring  in  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 
Next  he  sent  letters  to  those  he  thought  his 
friends,  among  whom  was  Mr  Archibald  Camp- 
fell,  who,  according  to  the  vast  deference  payed 
by  the  Scots  to  their  chief,  joined  him,  though 
in  his  heart  of  quite  a  different  principle,  to  call 
them  to  his  assistance.  He  detatched  two  of 
his  sons  to  make  inroads  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  compel  some  by  threats,  others  by  mighty 
promises,  to  join  him.  All  his  contrivances 
could  not  raise  him  above  three  thousand  men, 
with  whom  he  encamped  in  the  Isle  of  Boot, 
where  he  was  soon,  in  a  manner,  besieged  by 
the  Earl  of  DunbartooAwith  the  king's  forces, 
and  several  other  bo<§ft,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Marquis  of  Athol,  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  and  other  great  men,  who  came  from 
all  parts  to  quench  the  fire  before  it  grew  to  a 
head. 

The  Earl  Argyle  being  obliged  to  quit  a  post 
he  could  not  make  good,  went  over  into  a  part 
of  the  country  of  his  own  name,  where  having 
hastily  fortified  a  castle  called  Ellingrey,  he  put 
into  it  the  arms  and  ammunition  taken  out  of  his 
ships,  which  lay  at  anchor  under  the  cannon  of 
a  fort  he  erected  near  that  place.  There  his 
route  began,  for  going  out  from  the  castle  with 
his  forces  to  make  an  incursion,  one  of  his  parties 
was  defeated  by  the  Marquis  of  Athol,  who  slew 
four  hundred  of  his  men,  and  Captain  Hamilton, 
who  attacked  his  ships  with  some  of  the  king's, 
and  took  them  without  any  resistance. 

The  Earl  of  Dunbarton  advancing  towards 
him,  at  the  same  time,  by  long  marches,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  secure  himself  by  rivers,  surprised 
him  passing  the  Clyde,  in  the  village  of  Killern, 
as  he  was  marching  towards  Lenox.  Dunbarton 
coming  upon  them  at  night,  would  have  staid  till 
!  the  next  day  to  attack  the  rebels,  but  they  gave 
:  him  not  so  much  time,  for  they  passed  the  river 
j  in  the  night,  in  such  confusion,  that  being  over- 
j  come  with  fear,  they  dispersed  as  soon  as  over. 
Argyle  could  scarcely  rally  so  many  as  would 
make  him  a  small  guard,  which  was  soon  scat 
tered  again,  Dunbarton  having  passed  the  river, 
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and  divided  his  forces  to  pursue  those  that  fled. 
Argyle  had  taken  guides  to  conduct  him  to  Gal 
loway,  but  they  mistaking  their  way,  and  leading 
him  into  a  bog,  most  of  those  that  still  followed 
him  quitted  their  horses,  every  man  shifting  for 
himself. 

Argyle  himself  was  making  back  alone  towards 
the  Clyde,  when  two  resolute  servants,  belonging 
to  an  officer  in  the  king's  army,  meeting  him, 
though  they  knew  him  not,  bid  him  surrender. 
He  fired  at  and  missed  them ;  but  they  took 
better  aim,  and  wounded  him  with  a  pistol  ball. 
Then  the  Earl,  drawing  his  two  pistols  out  of  the 
holsters,  quitted  his  horse,  that  was  quite  tired, 
and  took  the  river.  A  country  fellow,  who  came 
with  those  two  that  had  first  assaulted  him,  pur 
sued  him  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  The  Earl 
would  have  fired  one  of  his,  but  the  flint  failing, 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  head  by  the 
peasant.  He  discovered  himself,  as  he  fell  sense 
less,  crying  out,  "  unfortunate  Argyle. "  This 
nobleman,  how  far  soever  he  may  be  thought 
misled  in  principle,  was  certainly  in  his  person  a 
very  brave  and  a  very  gallant  hero.  They  made 
haste  to  draw  him  out  and  bring  him  to  himself; 
after  which,  being  delivered  up  to  the  officers, 
the  erring,  unfortunate  great  man,  was  conducted 
to  Edinburgh,  and  there  beheaded. 

Many  gentlemen  that  followed  the  fortunes  of 
this  great  man,  though  not  in  his  death,  they 
shared  in  all  the  other  calamities  attending  his 
overthrow.  They  most  of  them  fled  into  the 
remotest  isles  and  the  obscurest  corners  of  all 
Scotland  ;  contented  with  the  saving  of  their 
lives,  they  grew  exiles  and  banished  men  of  their 
own  making,  and  abdicated  their  estates  before 
they  were  known  to  be  forfeited,  because,  for 
fear  of  being  informed  against  by  the  common 
fellows  they  commanded,  they  durst  not  appear 
to  lay  their  claims.  Of  this  number  was  Mr 
Archibald  Campbell,  and  this  new  disaster 
wounded  him  deeply  into  the  very  heart,  after 
so  many  late  misadventures,  and  sent  him  un 
timely  to  the  grave.  He  perfectly  pined  away 
and  wasted  ;  he  was  six  months  dying  inch  by 
inch,  and  the  difference  between  his  last  breath 
and  his  way  of  breathing  during  all  that  time, 
was  only  that  he  expired  with  a  greater  sigh  than 
he  ordinarily  fetched  every  time  when  he  drew 
his  breath. 

Everything  the  Lapland  lady  had  predicted  so 
long  before  being  thus  come  to  pass,  we  may  the 
less  admire  at  the  wonders  performed  by  her  son, 
when  we  consider  this  faculty  of  divination  to 
be  so  derived  to  him  from  her,  and  grown,  as  it 
were,  hereditary. 

Our  young  prophet,  who  had  taught  most  of 
his  little  companions  to  converse  with  him  by 
finger,  was  the  head  at  every  little  pastime  and 
game  they  played  at.  Marbles  (which  he  used 
to  call  children's  playing  at  bowls)  yielded  him 
mighty  diversion ;  and  he  was  so  dexterous  an 
artist  at  shooting  that  little  alabaster  globe  from 
between  the  end  of  his  forefinger  and  the  knuckle 
of  his  thumb,  that  he  seldom  missed  hitting 
plumb  (as  the  boys  call  it)  the  marble  he  aimed 
at,  though  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards. 
The  boys  always  when  they  played  coveted  to 
ha\e  him  on  their  side,  and  by  hearing  that  he 
foretold  other  things,  used  to  consult  him,  when 


they  made  their  little  matches  (which  were  things 
of  great  importance  in  their  thoughts),  who 
should  get  the  victory.  He  used  commonly  to 
leave  these  trifles  undecided ;  but  if  ever  he 
gave  his  opinion  in  these  trivial  affairs,  the  per 
sons  fared  well  by  their  consultation,  for  his 
judgment  about  them  was  like  a  petty  oracle, 
and  the  end  always  answered  his  prediction. 
But  I  would  have  my  reader  imagine  (that 
though  our  Duncan  Campbell  was  himself  but  a 
boy)  he  was  not  consulted  only  by  boys ;  his 
penetration  and  insight  into  things  of  a  high 
nature  got  air,  and,  being  attested  by  credible 
witnesses,  won  him  the  esteem  of  persons  of 
mature  years  and  discretion. 

If  a  beautiful  young  virgin  languished  for  a 
husband,  or  a  widow's  mind  was  in  labour  to 
have  a  second  venture  of  infants  by  another 
spouse ;  if  a  housekeeper  had  lost  anything  be 
longing  to  her  master,  still  little  Duncan  Camp 
bell  was  at  hand.  He  was  the  oracle  to  be 
applied  to ;  and  the  little  chalked  circle,  where 
he  was  diverting  himself  with  his  play-fellows, 
near  the  cross  at  Edinburgh,  was  frequented 
with  as  much  solicitation,  and  as  much  credit, 
as  the  Tripos  of  Apollo  was  at  Delphos  in 
ancient  times. 

It  was  highly  entertaining  to  see  a  young 
blooming  beauty  come  and  slily  pick  up  the  boy 
from  his  company,  carry  him  home  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  she  would  her  gallant,  because  she 
knew  she  could  get  the  name  of  her  gallant  out 
of  him  before  he  went,  and  bribe  him  with  a 
sugarplum  to  write  down  the  name  of  a  young 
Scotch  peer  in  a  green  ribbon  that  her  mouth 
watered  after. 

How  often,  after  he  has  been  wallowing  in  the 
dust,  have  I  myself  seen  nice  squeamish  widows 
help  him  up  in  their  gilded  chariots,  and  give 
him  a  pleasant  ride  with  them,  that  he  might 
tell  them  they  should  not  long  lie  alone.  Little 
Duncan  Campbell  had  as  much  business  upon 
his  hands  as  the  parsons  of  all  the  parishes  in 
Edinburgh.  He  commonly  was  consulted,  and 
named  the  couples  before  the  minister  joined 
them;  thus  he  grew  a  rare  customer  to  the 
toy-shop,  from  whence  he  most  usually  received 
fees  and  rewards  for  his  advices.  If  Lady  Betty 
Such  a  one  was  foretold  that  she  should  certainly 
have  Beau  Such  a  one  in  marriage,  then  little 
Duncan  was  sure  to  have  a  hobby-horse  from 
the  toy-shop,  as  a  reward  for  the  promised  fop. 
If  such  a  widow,  that  was  ugly  but  very  rich, 
was  to  be  pushed  hard  for  as  she  pretended 
(though  in  reality  easily  won),  little  Duncan, 
upon  ensuring  her  such  a  captain,  or  such  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  was  sure  to  be  presented 
from  the  same  child's  warehouse  with  a  very 
handsome  drum,  and  a  silvered  trumpet. 

If  a  sempstress  had  an  itching  desire  for  a 
parson,  she  would,  upon  the  first  assurance  of 
him,  give  this  little  Apollo  a  pasteboard  temple 
or  church,  finely  painted,  and  a  ring  of  bells 
into  the  bargain,  from  the  same  toy-office. 

If  a  housekeeper  lost  any  plate,  the  thief  was 
certain  to  be  catched,  provided  she  took  little 
master  into  the  store  room,  and  asked  him  the 
question,  after  she  had  given  him  his  belly-full 
of  sweetmeats. 

Neither  were  the  women  only  his  consulters : 
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the  grave  merchants,  who  were  anxious  for  many 
ventures  at  sea,  applied  to  the  boy  for  his  opinion 
of  their  security  ;  and  they  looked  upon  his 
opinion  to  be  as  safe  as  the  insurance  office  for 
ships.  If  he  but  told  them,  though  the  ship  was 
just  set  sail,  and  a  tempest  rose  just  after  on  the 
ocean,  that  it  would  have  a  successful  voyage, 
gain  the  port  designed,  and  return  home  safe 
laden  with  the  exchange  of  traffic  and  merchan 
dize,  they  dismissed  all  their  fears,  banished  all 
their  cares,  set  their  hearts  at  ease,  and  safe  in 
his  opinion,  enjoyed  a  calm  of  mind  amidst  a 
storm  of  weather. 

I  myself  knew  one  Count  Cog,  an  eminent 
gamester,  who  was  a  person  so  far  from  being 
of  a  credulous  disposition,  that  he  was  an  un 
believer  in  several  points  of  religion,  and  the 
next  door  to  an  infidel.  Yet  as  much  as  he 
was  a  stranger  to  faith,  he  was  mastered  and 
overpowered  so  far  in  his  incredulity  by  the 
strange  events  which  he  had  seen  come  fre 
quently  to  pass,  from  the  predictions  of  this 
child,  that  he  had  commonly  daily  access  to 
this  boy,  to  learn  his  more  adverse  and  more 
prosperous  hours  of  gaming.  At  first,  indeed, 
he  would  try,  when  the  child  foretold  him  his 
ill  fortune,  whether  it  would  prove  true ;  and, 
relying  upon  the  mere  hazard  and  turn  of  the 
dice,  he  had  always  (as  he  observed)  a  run  of 
ill  luck  on  those  forbidden  days,  as  he  never 
failed  of  good  if  he  chose  the  fortunate  hours 
directed  by  the  boy.  One  time,  above  all  the 
rest,  just  before  he  was  departing  from  Edin 
burgh,  and  when  the  season  of  gaming  was 
almost  over,  most  persons  of  wealth  and  dis 
tinction  withdrawing  for  pleasure  to  their  seats 
in  the  country,  he  came  to  young  Duncan  Camp 
bell  to  consult,  and  was  extremely  solicitous  to 
know  how  happily  or  unluckily  he  should  end 
that  term  (as  we  may  call  it)  of  the  gamester's 
weighty  business,  viz.,  play,  there  being  along 
vacation  likely  to  ensue,  when  the  gaming-table 
would  be  empty,  and  the  box  and  dice  lie  idle 
and  cease  to  rattle.  The  boy  encouraged  him 
so  well  with  his  predictions  on  this  occasion, 
that  Count  Cog  went  to  the  toy-shop,  brought 
him  from  thence  a  very  fine  ivory  tee-totum, 
(as  children  call  it),  a  pretty  set  of  painted  and 
gilded  nine-pins  and  a  bowl,  and  a  large  bag  of 
marbles  and  alloys.  And  what  do  you  think 
the  gamester  got  by  this  little  present  and  the 
prediction  of  the  boy  ?  Why,  without  telling 
the  least  tittle  of  falsehood,  within  the  space  of 
the  last  week's  play,  the  gains  of  Count  Cog 
really  amounted  to  no  Jess  than  twenty  thou 
sand  pounds  sterling,  neat  money. 

Having  mentioned  these  persons  of  so  many 
different  professions  by  borrowed  names,  and 
perhaps  in  a  manner  seemingly  ludicrous,  I  would 
not  have  my  reader  from  hence  take  occasion  of 
looking  upon  my  account  as  fabulous.  If  I  was 
not  to  make  use  of  borrowed  names,  but  to  tell 
the  real  characters  and  names  of  the  persons,  I 
should  do  injury  to  those  old  friends  of  his  who 
first  gave  credit  to  our  young  seer,  while  I  am 
endeavouring  to  gain  him  the  credit  and  esteem 
of  new  ones,  in  whose  way  it  has  not  yet  hap 
pened  to  consult  him.  For  many  persons  are 
very  willing  to  ask  such  questions  as  the  fore 
going  ones,  but  few  or  none  willing  to  have  the 


public  told  they  asked  them,  though  they  suc 
ceeded  in  their  wish,  and  were  amply  satisfied  in 
their  curiosity.  I  have  represented  them,  per 
haps,  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  because,  though 
they  are  mysterious  actions,  they  are  still  the 
actions  of  a  boy ;  and  as  the  rewards  he  received 
for  his  advices  did  really  and  truly  consist  of 
such  toys  as  I  have  mentioned,  so  could  they  not 
be  treated  of  in  a  more  serious  manner,  without 
the  author's  incurring  a  magisterial  air  of  pe 
dantry,  and  showing  a  mind,  as  it  were,  of  being 
mighty  grave  and  sententious  about  trifles. 
There  are,  however,  some  things  of  greater 
weight  and  importance  done  by  him  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  life,  which  will  be  delivered  to 
the  public  with  that  exactitude  and  gravity 
which  becomes  them  ;  and  in  some  of  those  re 
lations,  the  names  of  some  persons  that  are  con 
cerned  shall  be  printed,  because  it  will  not.  at  all 
be  injurious  to  them,  or  because  1  have  their 
leave,  and  they  are  still  living  to  testify  what  I 
shall  relate. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  greatest  part  of  his 
non-age  was  spent  in  predicting  almost  innumer 
able  things,  which  are  all,  however,  reduced  to 
the  general  heads  above-mentioned,  I  will  not 
tire  the  reader  with  any  particulars  ;  but  instead 
of  doing  that,  before  I  come  to  show  his  power  of 
divination  in  the  more  active  parts  of  his  life, 
and  when,  after  removing  from  Edinburgh  to 
London,  he  at  last  made  it  his  public  profession, 
I  shall  account  how  such  divinations  may  be 
made,  and  divert  the  reader  with  many  rare  ex- 
amples  (taken  from  several  faithful  and  undoubted 
historians)  of  persons  who  have  done  the  like 
before  him,  some  in  one  way, and  some  in  another; 
though  in  these  he  seems  to  be  peculiar,  and  to 
be  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  a  species 
by  himself,  alone  in  the  talent  of  prediction ;  that 
he  has  collected  within  his  own  individual  ca 
pacity  all  the  methods  which  others  severally 
used,  and  with  which  they  were  differently  and 
singly  gifted  in  their  several  ways  of  foreseeing 
and  foretelling. 

This  art  of  prediction  is  not  'attainable  any 
otherwise  than  by  these  three  ways:  first  it  is 
done  by  the  company  of  familiar  spirits  and  genii, 
which  are  of  two  sorts,  some  good  and  some  bad, 
who  tell  the  gifted  person  the  things  of  which  he 
informs  other  people.  Secondly,  it  is  performed 
by  the  second  sight,  which  is  very  various,  and 
differs  in  most  of  the  possessors,  it  being  but  a 
very  little  in  some,  very  extensive  and  constant 
in  others ;  beginning  with  some  in  their  infancy, 
and  leaving  them  before  they  come  to  years ; 
happening  to  others  in  a  middle  age ;  to  'others 
again  in  an  old  age  that  never  had  it  before,  and 
lasting  only  for  a  term  of  years,  and  now  and  then 
for  a  very  short  period  of  time ;  and  in  some  in 
termitting,  like  fits,  as  it  were,  of  vision,  that 
leave  them  for  a  time,  and  then  return  to  be  as 
strong  in  them  as  ever;  and  it  being  in  a  manner 
hereditary  to  some  families,  whose  children  have 
it  from  their  infancy,  without  intermission,  to  a 
great  old  age,  and  even  to  the  time  of  their  death, 
which  they  often  foretold,  before  it  came  to  pass, 
to  a  day,  nay  even  to  an  hour.  Thirdly,  it  is 
attained  by  the  diligent  study  of  the  lawful  part 
of  the  art  of  magic. 

Before  I  give  the  reader  an  account  (as  I  shall 
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do  in  three  distinct  discourses),  first,  concerning 
the  intercourse  which  familiar  spirits,  viz.,  the 
good  and  bad  genii,  have  had  and  continue  to 
have,  to  a  great  degree,  with  some  select  parts  of 
mankind.  Secondly,  concerning  the  wonderful 
and  almost  miraculous  power  of  a  second  sight, 
with  which  many,  beyond  all  controversy,  have 
been  extraordinarily  but  visibly  gifted.  And 
thirdly,  concerning  the  pitch  of  perfection  to 
which  the  magic  science  has  been  carried  and 
promoted  by  some  adepts  in  that  mysterious 
art.  I  will  premise  a  few  particulars  about  the 
genii  which  attended  our  little  Duncan  Camp 
bell,  and  about  the  second-sight,  which  he  had 
when  yet  a  child,  and  when  we  may  much  more 
easily  believe  that  the  wonders  he  performed 
and  wrote  of  must  have  been  rather  brought 
about  by  the  intervention  of  such  genii  and  the 
meditation  of  such  a  sight  than  that  he  could 
have  invented  such  fables  concerning  them,  and 
compassed  such  predictions  as  seemed  to  want 
their  assistance,  by  the  mere  dint  of  a  child's 
capacity. 

One  day,  I  remember,  when  he  was  about  nine 
years  of  age,  going  early  to  the  house  where  he 
and  his  mother  lived,  and  it  being  before  his  mo 
ther  was  stirring,  I  went  into  little  Duncan 
Campbell's  room,  to  divert  myself  with  him,  I 
found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  with  his  eyes 
broad  open,  but  as  motionless  as  if  he  had 
been  asleep,  or  even  (if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
lively  beautiful  colour  which  the  pretty  fair  silver 
haired  boy  always  had  in  his  cheeks)  as  if  he  had 
been  quice  dead  ;  he  did  not  seem  so  much  as 
to  breath ;  the  eyelids  of  him  were  so  fixed  and 
immoveable,  that  the  eyelashes  did  not  so  much 
as  once  shake,  which  the  least  motion  imaginable 
must  agitate  ;  not  to  say  that  he  was  like  a  per 
son  in  an  extacy,  he  was  at  least  in  what  we 
commonly  call  a  brown  study  to  the  highest  de 
gree,  and  for  the  largest  space  of  time  I  ever 
knew.  I,  who  had  been  frequently  informed 
by  people  who  have  been  present  at  the  opera 
tions  of  second- sighted  persons,  that,  at  the  sight 
of  a  vision,  the  eyelids  of  the  person  are  erected, 
and  the  eyes  continue  staring  till  the  object 
vanishes,  I,  I  say,  sat  myself  softly  down  on 
his  bed-side,  and  with  a  quiet  amazement  ob 
served  him,  avoiding  diligently  any  motion 
that  might  give  him  the  least  disturbance,  or 
cause  in  him  any  avocation  or  distraction  of 
mind, from  the  business  he  was  so  intent  upon. 
I  remarked  that  he  held  his  head  sideways,  with 
his  mouth  wide  open  and  in  a  listening  posture, 
and  that  after  so  lively  a  manner,  as,  at  first  ge 
neral  thought,  made  me  forget  his  deafness,  and 
plainly  imagine  he  heard  something,  till  the  se 
cond  thought  of  reflection  brought  into  my  mind 
the  misfortune  that  shut  up  all  passage  for  any 
sound  through  his  ears.  After  a  steadfast  gaze, 
which  lasted  about  seven  minutes,  he  smiled,  and 
stretched  his  arms,  as  one  recovering  from  a  fit 
of  indolence,  and  rubbed  his  eyes ;  then  turning 
towards  me,  he  made  the  sign  of  a  salute,  and 
hinted  to  me,  upon  his  fingers,  his  desire  for  pen 
ink,  and  paper,  which  I  reached  him  from  a  little 
desk  that  stood  at  his  bed's  feet 

Placing  the  paper  upon  his  knees,  he  wrote 
me  the  following  lines,  which,  together  with  my 
answers,  I  preserve  by  me,  for  their  rarity,  to 


this  very  day,  and  which  I  have  transcribed 
word  for  word,  as  they  form  a  little  series  of 
dialogue. 

Duncan  Campbell—"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  stay 
with  you,  but  I  shall  see  my  pretty  youth  and  my 
lamb  by-and-by,  in  the  fields,  near  a  little  cop 
pice,  or  grove,  where  I  go  often  to  p'.ay  with  them ; 
and  I  would  not  lose  their  company  for  the 
whole  world  ;  for  they  and  I  are  mighty  familiar 
together,  and  the  boy  tells  me  everything,  that 
gets  me  my  reputation  among  the  ladies  and 
nobility,  and  you  must  keep  it  secret." 

My  question — "  I  will  be  sure  to  keep  it  se 
cret.  But  how  do  you  know  you  are  to  meet 
them  there  to-day  ?  Did  the  little  boy  appoint 
you  ?" 

Duncan  Cambell — "  Yes,  he  did,  and  signified 
that  he  had  several  things  to  predict  to  me  con- 
cerning  people  that  he  foreknew  would  come  to 
me  the  week  following  to  ask  me  questions." 

My  question — "  But  what  was  you  staring  at 
when  I  came  in  ?  " 

Duncan  Campbell—"  Why,  at  that  little  boy, 
that  goes  along  with  the  lamb  I  speak  of,  and  it 
was  then  he  made  me  the  appointment." 

My  question — "  How  does  he  do  it  ?  Does  he 
write  ?  " 

Duncan  Campbell — "  No,  he  writes  some 
times  ;  but  oftener  he  speaks  with  his  fingers, 
and  mighty  swift ;  no  man  can  do  it  so  quick,  or 
write  half  so  soon ;  he  has  a  little  bell  in  his 
hand,  lik«  that  which  my  mother  makes  me  a 
sign  to  shake  when  she  wants  the  servants ;  with 
that  he  tickles  my  brain  most  strangely,  and 
gives  me  an  incredible  delight  in  feeling  in  the 
inside  of  my  head;  he  usually  wakes  me  with  it 
in  the  morning,  when  he  comes  to  make  me  an 
appointment.  I  fancy  it  is  what  you  call  hear 
ing,  which  makes  me  mighty  desirous  I  could 
hear  in  your  way ;  it  is  sweeter  the  feeling,  me- 
thinks,  than  anything  is  to  the  taste  ;  it  is  just 
as  if  my  head  was  tickled  to  death,  as  my  nurse 
used  to  tickle  my  sides ;  but  it  is  a  different  feel 
ing,  for  it  makes  things  like  little  strings,  tremble 
in  my  temples,  and  behind  my  ears.  Now  I  re 
member,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  like,  that 
makes  me  believe  it  is  like  your  hearing,  and 
that  strange  thing,  which  you  that  can  speak  call 
sound,  or  noise ;  because,  when  I  was  at  church 
with  my  mother,  who  told  me  the  bells  could  be 
heard  ringing  a  mile  off;  as  I  was  kneeling  on  the 
bench,  and  leaning  over  the  top  of  the  pew,  and 
gnawing  the  board,  every  time  the  man  pulled 
the  rope,  I  thought  all  my  head  beat,  as  if  it 
would  come  to  pieces ;  but  yet  it  pleased  me, 
methought,  rather  than  pained  me,  and  I  would 
be  always  gnawing  the  board  when  the  man 
pulled  the  rope,  and  1  told  my  mother  the  rea 
son  :  the  feeling  of  that  was  something  like  the 
little  bell,  but  only  that  made  my  head  throb,  as 
if  it  would  break,  and  this  tickles  me,  and  makes, 
as  it  were,  little  strings  on  the  back  of  my  ears 
dance  and  tremble  like  anything ;  is  not  that 
like  your  way  of  hearing?  If  it  be,  it  is  a  sweet 
thing  to  hear ;  it  is  more  pleasant  than  to  see 
the  finest  colours  in  the  world ;  it  is  something 
like  being  tickled  in  the  nose  with  a  feather  tifl 
one  sneezes,  or  like  the  feeling  after  one  strikes 
the  leg  when  it  has  been  numb,  or  asleep,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  those  two  ways  give  a 
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pain,  and  the  other  a  pleasure.  I  remember, 
too,  when  I  had  a  great  cold,  for  about  two 
months,  I  had  a  feeling  something  like  it,  but 
that  was  blunt,  dull,  contused,  and  troublesome. 
Is  not  this  like  what  you  call  hearing?" 

My  question — "  It  is  the  finest  kind  of  hear 
ing,  my  dear ;  it  is  what  we  call  music.  But  what 
sort  of  a  boy  is  that  that  meets  you  ?  and  what 
sort  of  a  lamb  ?  " 

Duncan  Campbell — "  0  !  though  they  are 
like  other  boys  and  lambs  which  you  see,  they 
are  a  thousand  times  prettier  and  finer.  You 
never  saw  such  a  boy  nor  such  a  lamb  in  your 
life- time." 

My  question — "  How  big  is  he  ?  As  big  as 
you  are  ?  And  what  sort  of  a  boy  is  he  ?  " 

Duncan  Campbell — "  He  is  a  little  pretty  boy, 
about  as  tall  as  my  knee,  his  face  is  as  white  as 
snow,  and  so  are  his  little  hands  ;  his  cheeks  are 
as  red  as  a  cherry,  and  so  are  his  lips ;  and, 
when  he  breathes,  it  makes  the  air  more  perfumed 
than  my  mother's  sweet  bags  that  she  puts  among 
the  linen  ;  he  has  got  a  crown  of  roses,  cowslips, 
and  other  flowers,  upon  his  head,  such  as  the 
maids  gather  in  May  ;  his  hair  is  like  fine  silver 
threads,  and  shine  like  the  beams  of  the  sun ; 
he  wears  a  loose  veil  down  to  his  feet,  that  is  as 
blue  as  the  sky  in  a  clear  day,  and  embroidered 
with  spangles  that  look  like  the  brightest  stars  in 
the  night ;  he  carries  a  silver  bell  iu  one  hand, 
and  a  book  and  pencil  in  the  other  ;  and  he  and 
the  little  lamb  will  dance  and  leap  about  me  in  a 
ring  as  high  as  my  head  ;  the  lamb  has  got  a 
little  silver  collar,  with  nine  little  bells  upon  it ; 
and  every  little  piece  of  wool  upon  its  back,  that 
is  as  white  as  milk,  is  tied  up  all  round  it  in  puffs 
like  a  little  miss's  hair,  with  ribbons  of  all  co 
lours  ;  and  round  its  head,  too,  are  little  roses 
and  violets  stuck  very  thick  in  the  wool  that 
grows  upon  its  forehead,  and  behind  and  between 
its  ears,  in  the  shape  of  a  diadem.  They  first 
meet  me  dancing  thus ;  and  after  they  have 
danced  some  time,  the  little  boy  writes  down 
wonderful  things  in  his  book,  which  I  write  down 
in  mine  ;  then  they  dance  again,  till  he  rings  his 
bell,  and  then  they  are  gone  all  of  a  sudden,  I 
know  not  where ;  but  I  feel  the  tickling  in  the 
inside  of  my  head,  caused  by  the  bell,  less  and 
less,  till  I  don't  feel  it  at  all ;  and  then  I  go  home, 
read  over  my  lesson  in  my  book,  and  when  I 
have  it  by  heart,  I  burn  the  written  leaves,  ac 
cording  as  the  little  boy  bids  me,  or  he  would 
let  me  have  no  more.  But  I  hear  the  little  bell 
again  ;  the  little  boy  is  angry  with  me,  he  pulled 
me  twice  by  the  ear,  and  I  would  not  displease 
him  for  anything ;  so  I  must  get  up  and  go  im 
mediately  to  the  joy  and  delight  of  my  life." 

I  told  him  he  might,  if  he  would  promise  me 
to  tell  me  further  another  time;  he  said  he 
would,  if  I  would  keep  it  secret.  I  told  him  I 
would,  and  so  we  parted  ;  though  just  before  he 
went,  he  said  he  smelt  some  venison,  and  he  was 
sure  they  would  shortly  have  some  for  dinner ; 
and  nothing  was  so  sure  as  that  my  man  had  my 
orders  to  bring  a  side  of  venison  to  me  the  next 
day  to  Mrs  Campbell's,  for  I  had  been  hunting, 
and  came  thither  from  the  death  of  a  deer  that 
morning,  and  intended,  as  usual,  to  make  a  stay 
there  for  two  or  three  days. 

There  are,  I  know,  many  men  of  severe  prin 


ciples,  and  who  are  more  strict,  grave,  and  formal 
in  their  manner  of  thinking  than  they  are  wise, 
who  will  be  apt  to  judgo  of  these  relations  as 
things  merely  fabulous  and  chimerical,  and,  not 
contented  with  oeing  disbelievers  themselves, 
will  labour  to  insinuate  into  others  this  pernicious 
notion,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  infirmity  and  weakness 
of  the  head  to  yield  them  credit.  But  though  I 
could  easily  argue  these  Sir  Gravities  down, — 
though  a  sentence  or  two  would  do  their  busi 
ness,  put  them  beyond  the  power  of  replying, 
and  strike  them  dumb, — yet  do  I  not  think  it 
worth  my  while  ;  their  greatest  and  most  wonted 
objection  to  these  Eudemons  and  Kakodemons 
being,  that  it  arises  all  from  the  work  of  fancy, 
in  persons  of  a  melancholic  blood.  If  we  con 
sider  the  nature  of  this  child's  dialogue  with  me, 
will  it  not  be  more  whimsically  strange  and  mira 
culous  to  say  that  a  child  of  nine  years  old  had 
only  a  fancy  of  such  things  as  these,  of  which  it 
had  never  heard  anybody  give  an  account,  and 
that  it  could,  by  the  mere  strength  of  imagination, 
predict  such  things  as  really  after  came  to  pass, 
than  it  is  (when  it  does  so  strangely  predict 
things)  to  believe  the  child  does  it  in  the  manner 
itself  owns  it  does,  which  is  by  the  intervention 
of  a  good  demon,  or  happy  genius.  Departing, 
therefore,  from  these  singular  wise  men's  opinions, 
who  will  believe  nothing  excellent  can  happen  to 
others  which  it  has  not  been  their  lot  to  enjoy  a 
share  of,  1  shall  take  my  farewell  hastily  of  them, 
without  losing  my  own  time  or  theirs,  in  the 
words  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Monsieur  Le 
Clerc  : — "  Acerbos  homines  non  moror,  indignos 
quippe,  qui  haec  studia  tractent,  aut  quorum  ju- 
dicii  ulla  ratio  habeatur." 

I  shall  rather  see  how  these  things  have  lain 
open  to  the  eyes  of,  and  been  explained  by  the 
ancient  sages  ;  I  will  relate  who  among  them 
were  happy  in  their  genii,  and  who  among  the 
moderns,  whose  examples  may  be  authorities  for 
our  belief;  I  will  set  down,  as  clearly  as  I  can, 
what  perception  men  have  had  of  genii,  or  spi 
rits,  by  the  sense  of  seeing  ;  what  by  the  sense 
of  hearing,  what  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  touching 
or  tasting ;  and,  in  fine,  what  perception  others 
hare  had  of  these  genii  by  all  the  senses,  what 
by  dreams  and  what  by  magic,  a  thing  rarely  to 
be  met  with  at  once  in  any  single  man,  and  which 
seems  particular  to  the  child,  who  was  the  sub 
ject  of  our  last  little  historical  account.  When 
I  have  brought  examples,  and  the  opinions  of 
wise  philosophers,  and  the  evidence  of  undeni 
able  witnesses,  which  one  would  think  sufficient 
to  evince  persons  of  the  commerce  men  have 
with  spirits,  if  they  were  not  past  all  sense  of 
conviction.  I  shall,  not  so  much  to  corroborate 
what  I  say  as  to  shame  some  wiseacres,  who 
would  by  their  frail  reason  scan  all  things,  and 
pretend  to  solve  the  mysteries  ascribed  to  spirits 
as  facts  merely  natural,  and  who  would  banish 
from  the  thoughts  of  men  all  belief  of  spirits 
whatsoever,  I  shall  say,  in  order  to  put  to  shame 
these  wiseacres,  if  they  have  any  shame  left, 
produce  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  as  divines, 
show  the  doctrines  of  spirits  in  general  to  be  con 
sistent  with  Christianity,  that  they  are  delivered 
in  the  Scripture  and  by  Christian  tradition, 
in  which,  if  they  will  not  acquiesce,  I  shall 
leave  them  to  the  labyrinth  of  their  own  wild 
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opinions,  which  in  the  end  will  so  perplex  their 
judgments  of  things,  that  they  will  be  never  able 
to  extricate  themselves,  and  these  different  heads 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  chapter  ensuing,  and 
will,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  form  both  an  in 
structive,  edifying,  and  entertaining  discourse, 
for  a  reader  really  and  truly  intelligent,  and 
that  has  a  good  taste  and  relish  for  sublime 
things. 

CHAPTER  V 

AN  ARGUMENT  PROVING  THE  PERCEPTION  WHICH 
MEN  HAVE,  AND  HAVE  HAD,  BY  ALL  THE  SENSES, 
AS  SEEING,  HEARING,  ETC.  OF  DEMONS,  GENII, 
OR  FAMILIAR  SPIRITS. 

IT  is  said  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Morals  of 
Aristotle,  it  is  better  to  come  at  the  probable 
knowledge  of  some  things  above  us  in  the  heavens, 
than  to  be  capable  of  giving  many  demonstra 
tions  relating  to  things  here  below.  This  is  no 
doubt  an  admirable  proposition,  and  speaks  the 
lofty  aims  of  that  sublime  mind  from  whence  it 
proceeded.  Among  all  the  disquisitions  in  this 
kind,  none  seem  to  me  more  excellent  than  those 
which  treat  concerning  the  genii  that  attend 
upon  men,  and  guide  them  in  the  actions  of  life. 
A  genius,  or  demon  of  the  good  kind,  is  a  sort  of 
mediate  being,  between  human  and  divine,  which 
gives  the  mind  of  man  a  pleasant  conjunction 
with  angelic  and  celestial  faculties,  and  brings 
down  to  earth  a  faint  participation  of  the  joys  of 
heaven.  That  there  have  been  such  fortunate 
attendants  upon  wise  men  we  have  many  rare 
instances ;  they  have  been  ascribed  to  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  Plotinus,  Porphyrius,  Jamblicus,  Chi- 
cus,  Scaliger,  and  Cardan.  The  most  celebrated 
of  all  these  ancients  was  Socrates ;  and  as  for 
his  having  a  genius,  or  demon,  we  have  the  tes 
timonies  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Antisthenes, 
his  contemporaries,  confirmed  by  Laertius,  Plu 
tarch,  Maximus,  Tyrius,  Dion,  Chrysostomus, 
Cicero,  Apuleius,  Ficinus,  and  others,  many 
of  the  moderns,  besides  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cle 
mens,  Alexandrinus,  Austin,  and  others ;  and 
Socrates  himself,  in  '  Plato's  Theage,'  says,  "  By 
some  divine  lot  I  have  a  certain  demon,  which 
has  followed  me  from  my  childhood  as  an  oracle." 
And  in  the  same  place  intimates  that  the  way  he 
gained  his  instruction  was  by  hearing  the  demon's 
voice.  Nothing  is  certainly  so  easy  as  for  men 
to  be  able  to  contradict  things,  though  never  so 
well  attested  with  such  an  air  of  truth,  as  to 
make  the  truth  of  the  history  doubted  by  others 
as  well  as  themselves,  where  no  demonstrative 
proof  can  be  brought  to  convince  them.  This 
has  been  the  easy  task  of  those  who  object  against 
the  demon  of  Socrates ;  but  when  no  demon 
strative  proof  is  to  be  had  on  either  side,  does 
not  wisdom  incline  us  to  lead  to  the  most  pro 
bable  ?  Let  us  then  consider  whether  the  evi 
dences  are  not  more  credible,  and  witnesses  of  such 
a  thing  are  not  persons  of  more  authority  than 
these  men  are,  who  vouchsafe  to  give  no  reason 
but  their  own  incredulity  for  maintaining  the  con 
trary,  and  whether  those  therefore,  by  the  right 
rule  of  judging,  ought  not  much  sooner  than 
these,  to  gain  over  our  assent  to  their  assertions  ? 
We  will,  however,  laying  aside  the  histories 
of  those  ancient  times,  the  sense  whereof,  by 
various  readings  and  interpretations  being  put 


upon  the  words,  is  rendered  obscure  and  almost 
unintelligible,  descend  to  more  modern  relations, 
the  facts  whereof  shall  be  placed  beyond  doubt, 
by  reason  of  the  evidences  we  will  bring  to  attest 
them,  and  shall  consequently  prove  the  percep 
tion  men  have  of  spirits,  or  genii,  by  every 
sense. 

SECTION  1. 

We  will  first  begin  as  to  the  perception  of 
spirits  by  the  sight. 

Mr  Glanvil,  in  his  collections  of  relations  for 
proving  apparitions,  spirits,  &c.,  tells  us  of  an 
Irishman  that  had  like  to  have  been  carried  away 
by  spirits,  and  of  the  ghost  of  a  man  who  had 
been  seven  years  dead,  that  brought  a  medicine 
to  his  bed  side. 

The  relation  is  thus : 

A  gentleman  in  Ireland,  near  to  the  Earl  of 
Orrery's,  sending  his  butler  one  afternoon  to  buy 
cards ;  as  he  passed  a  field,  to  his  wonder,  he 
espied  a  company  of  people  sitting  round  a  table, 
with  a  deal  of  good  cheer  before  them,  in  the 
midst  of  the  field;  and  he  going  up  towards  them 
they  all  arose  and  saluted  him,  and  desired  him 
to  sit  down  with  them  ;  but  one  of  them  whis 
pered  these  words  into  his  ear: — "  Do  nothing 
this  company  invites  you  to."  Hereupon  he  re 
fused  to  sit  down  at  the  table,  and  immediately 
table  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  were  gone,  and 
the  company  were  now  dancing  and  playing  upon 
musical  instruments  ;  and  the  butler  being  de 
sired  to  join  himself  with  him,  but  he  refusing 
this  also,  they  all  fall  to  work,  and  he  not  being 
to  be  prevailed  with,  to  accompany  them  in  work 
ing,  any  more  than  in  feasting  or  dancing,  they 
all  disappeared,  and  the  butler  is  now  alone,  but 
instead  of  going  forwards,  home  he  returns,  as 
fast  as  he  could  drive,  in  a  great  consternation, 
and  was  no  sooner  entered  his  master's  door  but 
he  fell  down,  and  lay  some  time  senseless,  but 
coming  again  to  himself,  he  related  to  his  master 
what  had  passed. 

The  night  following  there  comes  one  of  his 
company  to  his  bed  side  and  tells  him,  that  if  he 
offered  to  stir  out  of  doors  the  next  day  he 
would  be  carried  away.  Hereupon  he  kept 
within  ;  but  towards  the  evening,  having  occasion 
to  make  water,  he  adventured  to  put  one  foot 
over  the  threshold,  several  standing  by,  which  he 
had  no  sooner  done,  but  they  espied  a  rope  cast 
about  his  middle  ;  and  the  poor  man  was  hurried 
away  with  great  swiftness,  they  following  him 
as  fast  as  they  could,  but  could  not  overtake  him ; 
at  length  they  espied  a  horseman  coming  towards 
him,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  stop  the  man  whom 
he  saw  coming  near  him,  and  both  ends  of  the 
rope,  but  nobody  drawing  ;  when  they  met,  he 
laid  hold  of  one  end  of  the  rope,  and  immediately 
had  a  smart  blow  given  him  over  his  arm  with 
the  other  end ;  but  by  this  means  the  man  was 
stopped,  and  the  horseman  brought  him  back 
with  him. 

The  Earl  of  Orrery,  hearing  of  these  strange 
passages,  sent  to  the  master  to  desire  him  to 
send  this  man  to  his  house,  which  he  accordingly 
did ;  and  the  morning  following,  or  quickly  after, 
he  told  the  earl  that  his  spectre  had  been  with 
him  again,  and  assured  him  that  that  day  he 
should  most  certainly  be  carried  away,  and  that 
no  endeavours  should  avail  to  the  saving  of  him. 
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Upon  this  he  was  kept  in  a  large  room,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  to  guard  him, 
among  whom  was  the  famous  stroker,  Mr  Great- 
rix,  who  was  a  neighbour.  There  were,  besides 
other  persons  of  quality,  two  bishops  in  the  house 
at  the  same  time,  who  were  consulted  concern 
ing  the  making  use  of  a  medicine  the  spectre, 
or  ghost,  prescribed,  of  which  mention  will  be 
made  anon,  but  they  determined  on  the  ne 
gative. 

Till  part  of  the  afternoon  was  spent,  all  was 
quiet;  but  at  length  he  was  perceived  to  rise 
from  the  ground,  whereupon  Mr  Greatrix,  and 
another  lusty  man,  clapt  their  arms  over  his 
shoulders,  one  of  them  before  him,  the  other  be 
hind  him,  and  weighed  him  down  with  all  their 
strength  ;  but  he  was  forcibly  taken  up  from 
them,  and  they  were  too  weak  to  keep  their  hold, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  he  was  canied  into 
the  air,  to  and  fro  over  their  heads,  several  of  the 
company  still  running  under  him  to  prevent  his 
receiving  hurt,  if  he  should  fall ;  at  length  he 
fell,  and  was  caught  before  he  came  to  the  ground, 
and  he  had  by  that  means  no  hurt. 

All  being  quiet  till  bed-time,  my  lord  ordered 
two  of  his  servants  to  lie  with  him,  and  the  next 
morning  he  told  his  lordship  that  his  spectre  was 
again  with  him,  and  brought  a  wooden  dish,  with 
grey  liquor  in  it,  and  bid  him  drink  it  off;  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  spectre,  he  said  that  he  endea 
voured  to  awake  his  bed-fellows,  but  it  told  him 
that  that  endeavour  should  be  in  vain,  and  that 
he  had  no  cause  to  fear  him,  he  being  his  friend, 
and  that  he  had  at  first  given  him  the  good  ad 
vice  in  the  field,  which  had  he  not  followed,  he 
had  been  before  now  perfectly  in  the  power  of 
the  company  he  saw  there  ;  he  added,  that  he 
concluded  it  was  impossible  but  that  he  should 
have  been  carried  away  the  day  before,  there 
hoing  so  strong  a  combination  against  him  ;  but 
now  he  could  assure  him,  there  would  be  more 
attempts  of  that  nature  ;  but  he  being  troubled 
with  two  sorts  of  sad  fits,  he  had  brought  that 
liquor  to  cure  of  him  of  them,  and  bid  him  drink 
it ;  he  peremptorily  refusing,  the  spectre  was 
angry,  and  upbraided  him  with  great  disingenuity, 
but  told  him,  however,  he  had  a  kindness  for  him, 
and  that  if  he  would  take  plantane  juice,  he  should 
be  well  of  one  sort  of  fits,  but  he  should  carry 
the  other  to  his  grave  :  the  poor  man  having  by 
this  somewhat  recovered  himself,  asked  the 
spectre  whether  by  the  juice  of  plantane  he 
meant  that  of  the  leaves  or  roots,  it  replied  the 
roots. 

Then  it  asked'  him  whether  he  did  not  know 
him.  He  answered,  No.  It  replied, — I  am  such 
a  one.  The  man  answered,  he  had  been  long 
dead.  "  I  have  been  dead,"  said  the  spectre,  or 
ghost,  "  seven  years,  and  you  know  that  1  lived 
a  loose  life ;  and  ever  since  I  have  been  hurried 
up  and  down  in  a  restless  condition  with  the 
company  you  saw,  and  shall  be  to  the  day  of 
judgment."  Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  him,  that 
had  he  acknowledged  God  in  his  ways,  he  had 
not  suffered  such  severe  things  by  their  means; 
and  further  said,  "  You  never  prayed  to  God  that 
day,  before  you  met  with  this  company  in  the 
fields." 

This  relation  was  sent  to  Dr  Henry  More  by 
Mr  E.  Fowler,  who  said  Mr  Greatrix  told  it  se 


veral  persons.  The  Lord  Orrery  also  owned  the 
truth  of  it;  and  Mr  Greatrix  told  it  to  Dr  Henry 
More  himself,  who  particularly  inquired  of  .Mr 
Greatrix  about  the  man's  being  carried  up  into 
the  air,  above  men's  heads  in  the  room,  and  he 
did  ex-pressly  affirm  that  he  was  an  eye-witness 
thereof. 

A  vision  which  happened  to  the  ingenious  and 
learned  Dr  Donne  may  not  improperly  be  here 
inserted.  Mr  Isaac  Walton,  writing  the  life  of 
the  said  doctor,  tells  us,  that  the  doctor  and  his 
wife  were  living  with  Sir  Robert  Drury,  who 
gave  them  a  free  entertainment  at  his  house  in 
Drury  lane.  It  happened  that  the  Lord  Have 
was  by  King  James  sent  in  an  embassy  to  the 
French  king,  Henry  IV,  whom  Sir  Robert  re- 
solved  to  accompany,  and  engaged  Dr  Donne  to 
go  with  them,  whose  wife  was  then  with  child  at 
Sir  Robert's  house.  Two  days  after  their  ar 
rival  at  Paris,  Dr  Donne  was  left  alone  in  that 
room  in  which  Sir  Robert  and  he  and  some 
other  friends  had  dined  together.  To  this  place 
Sir  Robert  returned  within  half  an  hour,  and  as 
he  left  so  he  found  Dr  Donne,  alone,  but  in  such 
an  extacy,  and  so  altered  in  his  looks,  as  amazed 
Sir  Robert  to  behold  him,  insomuch  that  he 
earnestly  desired  Dr  Donne  to  declare  what  had 
befallen  him  in  the  short  time  of  his  absence,  to 
which  Dr  Donne  was  not  able  to  make  a  present 
answer  ;  but  after  a  long  and  perplexed  pause, 
did  at  last  say,  "  I  have  seen  a  dreadful  vision 
since  I  saw  you  ;  I  have  seen  my  dear  wife  pass 
twice  by  me  through  this  room,  with  her  hair 
hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and  a  dead  child  in 
her  arms ;  this  I  have  seen  since  I  saw  you." 
To  which  Sir  Robert  replied, — "  Sure,  sir,  you 
have  slept  since  I  saw  you,  and  this  is  the  result 
of  some  melancholy  dream,  which  I  desire  you 
to  forget,  for  you  are  now  awake."  To  which 
Dr  Donne's  reply  was,  "  I  cannot  be  surer  that  1 
am  now  alive  than  that  I  have  not  slept  since  I 
saw  you,  and  am  as  sure,  at  her  second  appear 
ing  she  stopped  and  looked  at  me  in  the  face, 
and  vanished."  Rest  and  sleep  had  not  altered 
Dr  Donne's  opinion  on  the  next  day ;  for  he  then 
affirmed  this  vision  with  a  more  deliberate  and  so 
confirmed  a  confidence,  that  he  inclined  Sir 
Robert  to  a  faint  belief  that  the  vision  was  true, 
who  immediately  sent  a  servant  to  Drury  house, 
with  a  charge  to  hasten  back  and  bring  him 
word  whether  Mrs  Donne  were  alive ;  and  if 
alive,  what  condition  she  was  in  as  to  her  health. 
The  twelfth  day,  the  messenger  returned  with 
this  account ;  that  he  found  and  left  Mrs  Donne 
very  sad  and  sick  in  bed,  and  that  after  a  long 
and  dangerous  labour,  she  had  been  delivered  of 
a  dead  child;  and  upon  examination,  the  abortion 
proved  to  be  the  same  day,  and  about  the  very 
hour,  that  Dr  Donne  affirmed  he  saw  her  pass 
by  in  his  chamber.  Mr  Walton  adds  this  as  a 
relation  which  will  beget  some  wonder,  and  well 
it  may ;  for  most  of  our  world  are  at  present 
possessed  with  an  opinion  that  visions  and  mi 
racles  are  ceased  ;  and  though  it  is  most  certain 
that  two  lutes  being  both  strung  and  tuned  to 
an  equal  pitch,  and  then  one  played  upon,  the 
other,  that  is  not  touched,  being  laid  upon  the 
table  at  a  fit  distance,  will,  like  an  echo  to  a 
trumpet,  warble  a  faint  audible  harmony,  in  an 
swer  to  the  same  tune,  yet  many  will  not  believe 
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that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  sympathy  with 
souls,  &c. 

SECTION  2. 

I  shall  next  relate  some  little  histories,  to  show 
what  perception  men  have  had  of  spirits  by  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  for,  as  Wierus  says,  spirits  ap 
pear  sometimes  invisibly,  so  that  only  a  sound,  I 
voice,  or  noise,  is  perceived  by  men,  viz.,  a  stroke, 
knocking,  whistling,  sneezing,  groaning,  lament 
ing,  or  clapping  of  the  hands,  to  make  men  at- 
tent  to  inquire  or  answer. 

In  Luther's '  Colloquia  Mensalia,'  &c.,  set  forth 
in  Latin  at  Frankfort,  anno  1557,  it  being  a  dif- 1 
ferent  collection  from  that  of  Aurifaber,  which  i 
is  translated  from  High  Dutch  into  English,  we  j 
have  the  following  relation  : — 

"  It  happened  in  Prussia,  that  as  a  certain  boy  f 
was  born,  there  presently  came  to  him  a  genius, ' 
or  what  you  please  to  call  it  (for  I  leave  it  to ) 
men's  judgments),  who  had  so  faithful  a  care  of 
the  infant,  that  there  was  no  need  either  of  mo-  j 
ther  or  servant ;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  he  had  a 
like  care  of  him.  He  went  to  school  with  him, 
but  so  that  he  could  never  be  seen,  either  by 
himself,  or  any  others,  in  all  his  life.  Afterwards, 
he  travelled  into  Italy ;  he  accompanied  him, 
and  whensoever  any  evil  was  like  to  happen  to 
him,  either  on  the  road  or  in  the  inn,  he  was  per 
ceived  to  foretell  it  by  some  touch  or  stroke ;  he 
drew  off  his  boots  as  a  servant ;  if  he  turned  his 
journey  another  way,  he  continued  with  him, 
having  the  same  care  of  him  in  foretelling  evil. 
At  length  he  was  made  a  canon,  and  as,  on  a 
time,  he  was  sitting  and  feasting  with  his  friends, 
in  much  jollity,  a  vehement  stroke  was  struck  on 
a  sudden  on  the  table,  so  that  they  were  all  ter 
rified.  Presently  the  canon  said  to  his  friends, 
'  Be  not  afraid ;  some  great  evil  hangs  over  my 
head.'  The  next  day  he  fell  into  a  great  fever, 
and  the  fit  continued  on  him  for  three  whole  days, 
till  he  died  miserably." 

Captain  Henry  Bell,  in  his  narrative  prefixed 
to  Luther's  Table,  printed  in  English,  anno  1652, 
having  acquainted  us  how  the  German  copy 
printed  of  it  had  been  discovered  under  ground, 
where  it  had  lain  fifty-two  years,  that  edition 
having  been  suppressed  by  an  edict  of  the  em 
peror  Kudolphus  II,  so  that  it  was  death  to 
keep  a  copy  thereof;  and  having  told  us  that 
Casparus  Van  Spar,  a  German  gentleman,  with 
whom  he  was  familiarly  acquainted  while  he  ne 
gotiated  affairs  in  Germany  for  King  James  I, 
was  the  person  who  discovered  it,  anno  1626, 
and  transmitted  it  to  England  to  him,  and  ear 
nestly  desired  him  to  translate  the  said  book  into 
English,  says,  he  accordingly  set  upon  the  trans 
lation  of  it  many  times,  but  was  always  hindered 
from  proceeding  in  it  by  some  intervening  busi 
ness.  About  six  weeks  after  he  had  received 
the  copy,  being  in  bed  with  his  wife  one  night, 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  she  being  asleep, 
but  himself  awake,  there  appeared  to  him  an 
ancient  man,  standing  at  his  bed  side  arrayed  all 
in  white,  having  a  long  and  broad  white  beard, 
hanging  down  to  his  girdle,  who,  taking  him  by 
hi.5  right  ear,  said  thus  to  him,  "  Sirrah  !  will  you 
not  take  time  to  translate  that  book,  which  is 
sent  to  you  out  of  Germany  ?  1  will  shortly  pro 
vide  for  you  both  place  and  time  to  do  it."  And 
then  he  vanished.  Hereupon,  being  much  af 


frighted,  he  fell  into  an  extreme  sweat,  so  that 
.  his  wife,  awaking  and  finding  him  all  over  wet, 
she  asked  him  what  he  ailed  ?  He  told  her  what 
j  he  had  seen  and  heard  ;  but  he  never  resarded 
i  visions  or  dreams,  and  so  the  same  fell  out" of  his 
mind.  But  a  fortnight  after,  being  on  a  Sunday, 
at  his  lodgings  in  King's  street,  Westminster,  at 
dinner  with  his  wife,  two  messengers  were  sent 
j  from  the  whole  council  board,  with  a  warrant  to 
carry  him  to  the  Gate-house,  Westminster,  there 
to  be  kept  till  further  order  from  the  lords  of  the 
council ;  upon  which  warrant  he  was  kept  there 
ten  whole  years,  close  prisoner,  where  he  spent 
five  years  of  it  in  translating  the  said  book,  hav 
ing  good  cause  to  be  mindful  of  the  old  man's 
saying: — "I  will  shortly  provide  for  you  both 
place  and  time  to  translate  it." 

Though  the  perception  of  spirits  chiefly  af 
fects  the  hearing  and  seeing  faculties,  yet  are  not 
the  other  senses  without  some  participation  of 
these  genial  objects,  whether  good  or  evil ;  for, 
as  St  Austin  says,  "  The  evil  work  of  the  devil 
creeps  through  all  the  passages  of  the  senses ;  he 
presents  himself  in  figures,  applies  himself  to 
colours,  adheres  to  sounds,  introduces  odours,  in 
fuses  himself  in  savours,  and  fills  all  the  passages 
of  intelligence ;  sometimes  cruelly  tormenting 
with  grief  and  fear,  sometimes  sportingly  divert 
ing  man,  or  taunting  with  mocks."  And  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  learned  Walter  Hilton,  a  great 
master  of  contemplative  life,  in  his  '  Scale  of  Per 
fection,"  sets  forth,  that  appearances  or  repre 
sentations  to  the  corporeal  senses  may  be  both 
good  and  evil. 

But  before  I  conclude  upon  this  head,  to  give 
still  more  weight  and  authority  to  the  perception 
we  have  had  of  these  genii,  both  by  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  seeing,  1  will  relate  two  very  re 
markable  fragments  of  history  of  this  kind,  told 
us  by  persons  who  demand  our  credit,  and  done 
within  the  memory  of  our  grandfathers  and 
fathers. 

The  first  is  concerning  that  Duke  of  Bucking 
ham  who  was  stabbed  by  Felton,  August  the 
23rd,  1628. 

Mr  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  in  his  book  entitled 
'  Monarchy  or  no  Monarchy  in  England,'  printed 
in  quarto,  1651,  having  mentioned  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  writes  as  follows: — "Since  I  am 
upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  I 
shall  relate  a  true  story  of  his  being  admonished 
often  of  the  death  he  should  die  in  this  man 
ner  : — 

"  An  aged  gentleman,  one  Parker,  as  I  now  re 
member,  having  formerly  belonged  unto  the  duke, 
or  of  great  acquaintance  with  the  duke's  father, 
and  now  retired,  had  a  demon  appeared  several 
times  to  him  in  the  shape  of  Sir  George  Villiers, 
the  duke's  father.  This  demon  walked  many 
times  in  Parker's  bed-chamber,  without  any  ac 
tion  or  terror,  noise,  hurt,  or  speech ;  but,  at 
last,  one  night  broke  out  in  these  words  : — '  Mr 
Parker,  I  know  you  loved  me  formerly,  and  my 
son  George  at  this  time  very  well.  I  would  have 
you  go  from  me  (you  know  me  very  well  to  be 
his  father,  old  Sir  George  Villiers  of  Leicester 
shire,)  and  acquaint  him  with  these  and  these 
particulars,  &c.,  and  that  he  above  all  refrain  the 
counsel  and  company  of  such  and  such,  whom  he 
then  nominated,  or  else  he  will  come  to  destruc- 
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tion,  and  that  suddenly.'  Parker,  though  a  very 
t  man,  partly  imagined  himself  in  a  dream 
all  this  time ;  and  being  unwilling  to  proceed 
upon  no  better  grounds,  forbore  addressing  him 
self  to  the  duke  ;  for  he  conceived,  if  he  should 
acquaint  the  duke  with  the  words  of  his  father, 
and  the  manner  of  his  appearance  to  him  (such 
apparitions  being  not  usual),  he  should  be  laughed 
at,  and  thought  to  dote,  in  regard  he  was  aged. 
Some  ft'w  nights  passed  without  further  trouble 
to  the  old  man  ;  but,  not  very  many  nights  after, 
old  Sir  George  Villicrs  appeared  again,  walked 
quick  and  furiously  in  the  room,  seemed  angry 
with  Parker,  and  at  last  said, — 'Mr  Parker,  I 
thought  you  had  been  my  friend  so  much,  and 
loved  my  son  George  so  well,  that  you  would 
have  acquainted  him  with  what  I  desired,  but  I 
know  you  have  not  done  it ;  by  all  the  friendship 
that  ever  was  betwixt  you  and  me,  and  the  great 
respect  you  bear  my  son,  I  desire  you  to  deliver 
wh;it  I  formerly  commanded  you  to  my  son.' 
The  old  man,  seeing  himself  thus  solicited,  pro 
mised  the  demon  he  would,  but  first  argued  it 
thus,  that  the  duke  was  not  easy  to  be  spoken 
withal,  and  that  he  would  account  him  a  vain 
man  to  come  with  such  a  message  from  the  dead ; 
nor  did  he  conceive  the  duke  would  give  any 
credit  to  him :  to  which  the  demon  thus  an 
swered  :  — '  If  he  will  not  believe  you  have  this 
discourse  from  me,  tell  him  of  such  a  secret  (and 
named  it)  which  he  knows  none  in  the  world  ever 
knew  but  myself  and  him.'  Mr  Parker  being 
now  well  satisfied  that  he  was  not  asleep,  and 
that  the  apparition  was  not  a  vain  delusion,  took 
a  fit  opportunity,  and  seriously  acquainted  the 
duke  with  his  father's  words,  and  the  manner  of 
his  apparition.  The  duke  laughed  heartily  at  the 
relation,  which  put  old  Parker  to  a  stand,  but  at 
last  he  assumed  courage,  and  told  the  duke  that 
he  acquainted  his  father's  ghost  with  what  he 
found  now  to  be  true,  viz.,  scorn  and  derision; 
4  But,  my  lord,'  says  he,  ' your  father  bid  me 
acquaint  you  by  this  token,  and  he  said  it  was 
such  as  none  in  the  world  but  your  two  selves  did 
yet  know.'  Hereat  the  duke  was  amazed  and 
much  astonished,  but  took  no  warning  or  notice 
thereof,  keeping  the  same  company  still,  advising 
with  such  counsellors,  and  performing  such  ac 
tions  as  his  father  by  Parker  countermanded. 
Shortly  after,  old  Sir  George  Villiers,  in  a  very 
quiet  but  sorrowful  posture,  appears  again  to 
Parker,  and  said, — '  Mr  Parker,  I  know  you  de 
livered  my  words  to  George  my  son ;  I  thank 
you  for  so  doing,  but  he  slighted  them,  and  now 
I  only  request  this  more  at  your  hands,  that  once 
again  you  repair  to  my  son,  and  tell  him  that  if 
he  will  not  amend  and  follow  the  counsel  I  have 
given  him,  this  knife  or  dagger  (and  with  that  he 
pulled  a  knife  or  dagger  from  under  his  gown) 
shall  end  him  ;  and  do  you,  Mr  Parker,  set  your 
house  in  order,  for  you  shall  die  at  such  a  time.' 
Mr  Parker,  once  more  engaged,  though  very  un 
willingly,  to  acquaint  the  duke  with  the  last  mes 
sage,  and  so  did ;  but  the  duke  told  him  to 
trouble  him  no  further  with  such  messages  and 
dreams,  and  told  him  he  perceived  he  was  now 
an  old  man  and  doted ;  and  within  a  month  after, 
meeting  Mr  Parker  on  Lambeth  bridge,  said, — 
'Now,  Mr  Parker,  what  say  you  of  your  dream  ?' 
who  only  returned,—'  Sir,  I  wish  it  may  never 


have  success,'  &c.  ;  but,  within  six  weeks  after, 
he  was  stabbed  with  a  knife,  according  to  his 
father's  admonition  beforehand,  and  Mr  Parker 
died  soon  after  he  had  seen  the  dream  or  vision 
performed. " 

This  relation  is  inserted  also  in  the  great  Lord 
Clarendon's  History,  and  in  Sir  Richard  Baker's 
Chronicle.  The  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  history, 
vol.  i,  1.  1,  having  given  some  relations,  says  that, 
amongst  others,  there  was  one  (meaning  this  of 
Parker)  which  was  upon  a  better  foundation  of 
credit  than  usually  such  discourses  are  founded 
upon  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  Parker  was  an  officer 
in  the  king's  wardrobe  in  Windsor  castle,  of  a 
good  reputation  for  honesty  and  discretion,  and 
then  about  the  age  of  fifty  years  or  more.  This 
man  had  in  his  youth  been  bred  in  a  school  in 
the  parish  where  Sir  George  Villiers,  the  father 
of  the  duke,  lived,  and  had  been  much  cherished 
and  obliged  in  that  season  of  his  age  by  the  said 
Sir  George,  whom  afterwards  he  never  saw. 
About  six  months  before  the  miserable  end  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  the  apparition  was  seen  ; 
after  the  third  appearance  he  made  a  journey  to 
London  where  the  court  then  was ;  he  was  very 
well  known  to  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  requests,  who  had  married  a  lady 
that  was  nearly  allied  to  the  duke,  and  was  him 
self  well  received  by  him.  He  informed  the  duke 
with  the  reputation  and  honesty  of  the  man,  and 
Sir  Ralph  Freeman  carried  the  man  the  next 
morning,  by  five  of  the  clock,  to  Lambeth,  ac 
cording  to  the  duke's  appointment,  and  there 
presented  him  to  the  duke,  who  received  him 
courteously  at  his  landing,  and  walked  in  con 
ference  near  an  hour  with  him,  and  Sir  Ralph's 
and  the  duke's  servants  at  such  a  distance  that 
they  heard  not  a  word ;  but  Sir  Ralph  always 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  duke,  who  sometimes  spoke 
with  great  commotion  and  disorder;  and  the 
man  told  Sir  Ralph  in  their  return  over  the 
water,  that  when  he  mentioned  those  particulars 
that  were  to  gain  him  credit,  the  duke's  colour 
changed,  and  he  swore  he  could  come  to  that 
knowledge  only  by  the  devil ;  for  that  those  par 
ticulars  were  known  only  to  himself  and  to  one 
person  more,  who  he  was  sure  would  never  speak 
of  them.  So  far  the  Lord  Clarendon. 

I  will  now  subjoin  an  authentic  relation  which 
Mr  Beaumont  tells  us  at  the  end  of  his  book  of 
'  Genii  or  familiar  Spirits,'  printed  in  the  year 
1705,  he  had  just  before  received  from  the  mouth 
of  the  then  Bishop  of  Gloucester  himself.  It  is 
as  follows,  word  for  word : 

Sir  Charles  Lee,  by  his  first  lady,  had  only 
one  daughter,  of  which  she  died  in  childbirth"; 
and  when  she  died,  her  sister,  the  Lady  Everard, 
desired  to  have  the  education  of  the  child  ;  and 
she  was  by  her  very  well  educated  till  she  was 
marriageable,  and  a  match  was  concluded  for  her 
with  Sir  William  Perkins,  but  was  then  prevented 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Upon  a  Thursday 
night,  she,  thinking  she  saw  a  light  in  her  cham 
ber  after  she  was  in  bed,  knocked  for  her  maid, 
who  presently  came  to  her,  and  she  asked  why 
she  left  a  candle  burning  in  her  chamber  ?  The 
maid  said  she  left  none,  and  there  was  none  but 
what  she  brought  with  her  at  that  time.  Then 
she  said  it  was  the  fire ;  but  that  the  maid  told 
her  was  quite  out,  and  said  she  believed  it  was 
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only  a  dream ;  whereupon  she  said  it  might  be 
so,  and  composed  herself  again  to  sleep  ;  but 
about  two  of  the  clock  she  was  awakened  again, 
and  saw  the  apparition  of  a  little  woman  between 
her  curtain  and  her  pillow,  who  told  her  she  was 
her  mother,  and  that  she  was  happy,  and  that  by 
twelve  of  the  clock  that  day  she  should  be  with 
her ;  whereupon  she  knocked  again  for  her  maid, 
called  for  her  clothes,  and  when  she  was  dressed, 
went  into  her  closet,  and  came  not  out  again  till 
nine,  and  then  brought  out  with  her  a  letter 
sealed  to  her  father,  brought  it  to  her  aunt,  the 
Lady  Everard  ;  told  her  what  had  happened,  and 
desired  that;  as  soon  as  she  was  dead,  it  might 
be  sent  to  him ;  but  the  lady  thought  she  was 
suddenly  fallen  mad,  and  thereupon  sent  pre 
sently  away  to  Chelmsford  for  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  who  both  came  immediately,  but  the 
physician  could  discern  no  indication  of  what  the 
lady  imagined,  or  of  any  indisposition  of  her 
body,  notwithstanding  the  lady  would  needs  have 
her  let  blood,  which  was  done  accordingly;  and 
when  the  young  woman  had  patiently  let  them 
do  what  they  would  with  her,  she  desired  that 
the  chaplain  might  be  called  to  read  prayers,  and 
when  prayers  were  ended  she  took  her  guitar 
and  psalm-book,  and  sat  down  upon  a  chair  with 
out  arms,  and  played  and  sung  so  melodiously 
and  admirably  that  her  music-master,  who  was 
then  there,  admired  at  it ;  and  near  the  stroke 
of  twelve  she  rose  and  sat  herself  down  in  a  great 
chair  with  arms,  and  presently  fetching  a  strong 
breathing  or  two,  immediately  expired,  and  was 
so  suddenly  cold  as  was  much  wondered  at  by 
the  physician  and  surgeon.  She  died  at  Wal- 
tham,  in  Essex,  three  miles  from  Chelmsford,  and 
the  letter  was  sent  to  Sir  Charles  at  his  house  in 
Warwickshire ;  but  he  was  so  afflicted  with  the 
death  of  his  daughter  that  he  came  not  till  she 
was  buried ;  but  when  he  came  he  caused  her  to 
be  taken  up,  and  to  be  buried  by  her  mother  at 
Edmunton,  as  she  desired  in  her  letter.  This 
was  about  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-two  or  sixty-three ;  and  this  relation 
the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Glou 
cester  had  from  Sir  Charles  Lee  himself;  and 
Mr  Beaumont  printed  it  in  his  book  above-men 
tioned,  from  the  bishop's  own  mouth. 

The  relations  which  I  have  given  above  are 
not  like  the  trifling  accounts  too  often  given  of 
these  things,  and  therefore  causing  grave  ones  to 
be  ridiculed  in  common  with  them.  They  are  of 
that  nature  that,  whoever  attempts  to  ridicule 
them,  will,  instead  of  turning  them  into  jest,  be 
come  the  object  of  ridicule  himself. 

The  first  story,  which  has  in  it  such  amazing 
circumstances,  and  such  uncommon  and  dread 
ful  incidents  concerning  the  butler  in  Ireland,  is 
(as  the  reader  sees)  attested  by  no  less  a  per 
sonage  than  an  Earl  of  Orrery,  two  bishops,  and 
many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  being  pre 
sent  and  eye-witnesses  of  what  the  earl  said. 
What  greater  testimony  would  the  most  incre 
dulous  have?  They  say  such  things  are  told  for 
interest ;  what  interest  could  an  earl  and  many 
noblemen  have  in  promoting  such  an  imposture  ? 
The  incredulous  say  likewise,  great  and  learned 
men  delight  sometimes  in  putting  frauds  upon 
the  world,  and  after  laugh  at  their  credulity ; 
would  a  number  of  noble  laymen  choose  two 


prelates  to  carry  on  such  a  fraud  ?  And  would 
two  pious  bishops  probably  combine  with  several, 
and  some  servants  there  present,  in  spreading 
such  a  deceit?  It  is  past  believing,  and  it  de 
mands  the  strictest  of  moral  faith  that  can  be 
given,  to  the  most  unquestioned  history  that  the 
pen  of  man  ever  wrote. 

The  second  story  is  founded,  first,  upon  the 
experience  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  men  of 
that  age,  Dr  Donne,  and  then  upon  the  proof 
made  by  his  friend,  Sir  Robert  Drury,  who  could 
at  first  scarce  believe  it ;  and  shall  we  doubt  the 
credit  of  men  whose  company  (for  their  credit 
be  it  spoken)  a  British  ambassador  was  proud  of 
gaining  ? 

The  third  story  is  told  by  Luther  himself,  who 
began  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation. 

The  fourth  is  told  by  one  that  was  a  king's 
public  minister,  and  told  from  his  own  trial  of 
the  matter  where  he  could  have  no  interest  in 
the  telling  it. 

The  fifth  is  related  by  those  great  historians, 
|  the  Lord  Clarendon  and  Sir  Richard  Baker,  as  a 
truth  relied  upon  by  themselves,  and  fit  to  be 
credited  by  their  readers. 

The  sixth  and  last  was  related  to  Mr  Beau 
mont  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  re 
ceived  the  account  from  Sir  Charles  Lee  himself, 
to  whose  grand-daughter  the  matter  happened 

Men  who  will  not  believe  such  things  as  these, 
go  well  attested  to  us,  and  given  us  by  such  autho 
rities,  because  they  did  not  see  them  themselves, 
nor  anything  of  the  like  nature,  ought  not  only 
to  deny  the  demon  of  Socrates,  but  that  there 
was  such  a  man  as  Socrates  himself;  they  should 
not  dispute  the  genii  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  Brutus, 
Mark  Anthony,  but  avow  that  there  were  never 
any  such  men  existing  upon  earth,  and  over 
throw  all  credible  history  whatsoever.  Mean 
while  all  men,  but  those  who  run  such  lengths 
in  their  fantastical  incredulity,  will,  from  the  facts 
above-mentioned,  rest  satisfied  that  there  are 
such  things  as  evil  and  good  genii,  and  that  men 
have  sometimes  a  commerce  with  them  by  all 
their  senses,  particularly  those  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  and  will  not  therefore  be  startled  at  the 
strange  fragments  of  histories  which  I  am  going 
to  relate  of  our  young  Duncan  Campbell,  and 
look  upon  some  wonderful  adventures  which  he 
performed  by  the  intervention  of  his  familiar 
demon  or  genius,  as  fasehoods,  only  because  they 
are  uncommon  and  surprising,  more  especially 
since  they  were  not  done  in  a  corner,  but  by  an 
open  way  of  profession  of  a  predicter  of  things, 
in  the  face  of  the  metropolis  of  London,  where 
he  settled  young,  as  will  appear  in  the  progress 
of  his  life.  However  some  people,  notwithstand 
ing  all  this,  may  allege,  that  though  a  man  may 
have  a  genius  appear  to  him  so  as  to  convey  into 
his  mind,  through  his  senses,  the  knowledge  of 
things  that  are  to  come  to  pass,  yet  this  hap 
pens  but  on  very  eminent  and  extraordinary  oc 
casions.  The  murder,  for  example,  of  a  prime 
minister,  and  the  favourite  of  a  monarch,  in 
such  a  manner  as  it  was  performed  on  the  great 
Buckingham  by  Felt  on,  was  a  thing  so  uncom 
mon  that  it  might  perhaps  deserve,  by  the  per 
mission  of  heaven,  an  uncommon  prediction. 
The  others  likewise  are  instances  eminent  in  their 
way,  particularly  that  of  the  Lady  Everard's 
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neicc ;  for  that  young  lady  being  then  marriage 
able,  and  a  treaty  for  that  end  being  on  foot  with 
Sir  William  Perkins,  the  divine  Providence  fore 
seeing  that  such  a  state  might  call  away  her 
thouirhts,  hitherto  bent  on  him  and  spiritual 
affairs,  and  fix  them  on  the  trifles  of  this  world, 
might  perhaps  permit  her  to  be  called  by  a  holy 
mother  to  a  state  of  happiness  she  before  her 
enjoyed,  least  her  daughter's  mind  should  change, 
and  she  go  into  the  ways  of  a  sinner ;  but  if 
these  super-eminent,  these  scarce  and  rare  ex 
amples,  may  be  admitted  of  man's  holding  a  con 
versation  with  the  spiritualized  beings  of  another 
world ;  it  will  however  be  far  below  the  dignity 
of  human  reasons  methinks  to  make  such  large 
concessions  to  people  who  pretend  to  converse 
that  wonderful  way,  as  to  allow  them  the  credit 
of  being  able  to  do  it  upon  every  slight  occa 
sion,  and  every  indifferent  occurrence  of  human 
life. 

I  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  a  man  of 
wisdom  may,  at  first  thought,  make  such  an  ob 
jection  ;  but  reflection  will  presently  retract  it, 
and  the  same  good  sense  that  taught  him  to 
make  an  objection  so  well  upon  the  first  thought, 
will  teach  him,  upon  second  thoughts,  to  ac 
quiesce  in  the  answer. 

Infants  may  have,  no  doubt,  the  benefit  of  such 
an  attending  genius,  as  well  as  people  more  ad 
vanced  in  years ;  as  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
instance?,  which  is  a  very  famous  one,  relating  to 
the  boy  born  in  Prussia,  who  was  attended  by 
one  constantly  from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  his 
death.  Besides  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  understand 
ing  to  imagine  that  death,  which  is  the  determi 
nation  and  end  of  life,  is  of  more  consequence  to 
be  known  than  the  manner  of  regulating  that 
life ;  for  in  reality,  according  to  the  right  way  of 
considering,  death,  or  the  determination  of  a 
man's  life,  derives  its  importance  from  the  steps 
which  he  took  in  the  due  regulation  of  it ;  and 
therefore  every  the  least  step  proper  to  be  taken 
for  the  due  regulation  of  life,  is  of  more  conse 
quence  to  be  known  than  the  death  of  a  person, 
though  this  at  first  sight  carries  the  face  of  sig 
nificance,  and  the  other  nothing  better  than  the 
look  of  a  trifle.  Marriage,  for  example,  is  a  step 
in  life  of  the  utmost  importance,  whether  we 
consider  that  estate  with  regard  to  this  or  the 
next  world.  Death  is  but  the  finishing  of  one 
person,  but  marriage  may  be  the  introducing  of 
many  into  the  world  with  happiness  ;  it  is  there 
fore  a  thing  of  more  importance  to  be  known 
beforehand,  and  consequently  more  worthy  of 
the  communication  of  a  genius  to  the  man  with 
whom  he  conversed.  Possidonius  tells  us  that  a 
certain  Rhodian  dying,  nominated  six  of  his 
equals,  and  said  who  should  die  first,  who  next, 
and  so  on,  and  the  event  answered  the  predic 
tion;  why  then  (though  some  people  are  apt  to 
make  a  jest  of  it)  may  not  a  man,  by  the  inter 
vention  of  his  good  genius,  tell  a  woman  that  is 
to  have  six  husbands  who  she  shall  have  first, 
who  next,  and  so  on,  and  the  event  answer  the 
prediction  ?  If  men  of  learning  may  acquire  such 
knowledge  as  to  attain  to  extraordinary  things 
by  their  ordinary  faculties,  why  may  not  ordinary 
things  be  taught  others  in  this  extraordinary 
way?  For  will  anybody  say  that  it  is  easier  for 
a  man  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  knowledge 


of  a  demon  or  genius,  than  for  a  demon  or  genius 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
man?  Certain  it  is,  indeed,  that  if  this  good 
genius  (that  induces  a  man  with  a  prophetic  kind 
of  science)  be  anything  resembling  a  good  angel, 
the  primary  end  of  his  being  permitted  to  direct 
mankind,  must  consist  in  things  relating  more  to 
their  welfare  hereafter  ;  yet  I  know  not  why  they 
may  not  sometimes  inspire  or  openly  direct  them 
in  human  knowledge  and  in  things  relating  to 
human  life,  so  they  are  of  a  good  tendency,  more 
especially  since  a  good  inspiration  may  be  a  coun 
terbalance  to  the  bad  knowledge  which  some 
have  been  inspired  with  by  evil  spirits.  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  go  too  far  in  a  point  of  this 
nature,  and  have  therefore  (though  perhaps  I 
could  say  much  more  if  I  followed  entirely  my 
own  private  opinion,  and  would  venture  to  intro 
duce  it  here,  in  order  to  communicate  it  to  others, 
and  make  it  a  public  one)  said  no  more  on  this 
head  than  what  divines  generally  teach. 

But  the  most  unexceptionable  mistress  that 
teaches  these  things  to  be  in  Nature,  is  expe 
rience.  If  we  had  very  many  people  gifted  this 
way,  the  extraordinary  thing  would  have  become 
ordinary,  and  therefore  I  cannot  help  wondering 
that  it  should  be  so  ordinary  a  thing  for  wise 
men  themselves  to  wonder  too  much  at  things 
because  they  are  extraordinary,  and  suspect  them 
as  frauds  because  they  are  uncommon. 

There  has  scarce  been  any  period  of  time  in 
which  some  person  of  this  prophetic  class  has 
not  existed,  and  has  not  been  consulted  by  the 
greatest  of  men,  and  their  predictions  found  at 
the  long  run  to  come  true.  Ignorant  men  always 
rise  to  their  belief  of  them  by  experience,  and  the 
most  learned  men  submit  their  great  opinions  to 
experience ;  but  your  men  of  middling  talents, 
who  make  up  their  want  of  reason  with  bustling 
obstinacy  and  noisy  contradiction,  have  been  and 
still  continue  to  be  their  own  opposers ;  and 
without  discovering  the  reason  for  what  they 
say,  they  content  themselves  with  having  the 
laugh  on  their  sides,  and  barely  affirming  with 
out  proving  that  it  is  a  kind  of  ideal  juggle,  and 
intellectual  legerdemain,  by  which  these  modern 
predictors  impose  things  upon  the  eye  and  rea 
son,  as  the  corporeal  eye  is  imposed  upon  by 
slight  of  hand  ;  but  it  is  a  strange  thing  that 
men  of  such  quick  reason  cannot  give  us  a 
sample  of  the  frauds.  Thus  I  remember  to 
have  read,  I  cannot  tell  where,  a  story  of  some 
courtiers,  who,  when  a  great  artist  of  legerde 
main  was  to  act  before  the  king,  pretended  to  be 
so  quick-sighted,  that  nothing  he  did  should 
escape  their  discovery,  were  left  by  his  nimble 
fingers  in  the  dark,  and  forced  at  last,  with 
blushes,  to  own  they  had  no  better  eyes  than 
other  people.  In  a  word,  if  people  will  be  led 
by  suspicions  and  remote  possibilities  of  fraud 
and  contrivance  of  such  men,  all  historical  truth 
shall  be  ended,  when  it  consists  not  with  a  man's 
private  humour  or  prejudice  to  admit  it.  Nmv, 
therefore,  to  prove  by  experience  and  undeniable 
testimonies,  that  these  kind  of  genii  will  submit 
to  little  offices  in  order  to  bring  men  to  greater 
good,  I  will  give  the  reader  three  or  four  curious 
passages  that  will  set  the  reasonable  reader  at  ease 
and  prepare  him  for  reading  the  passages  of  Mr 
Campbell's  life  with  pleasure,  and  as  a  fine  his- 
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tory  of  wonderful  facts,  that  though  they  seem 
to  surpass  belief,  yet  ought  to  have  his  credit. 

What  in  nature  can  be  more  trivial  than  for  j 
a  spirit  to  employ  himself  in  knocking  on  a  morn 
ing  at  the  wainscot  by  the  bed's  head  of  a  man  who 
got  drunk  over  night,  according  to  the  way  that 
such  things  are  ordinarily  explained  ?  And  yet  I 
shall  give  you  such  a  relation  of  this,  that  not  even 
the  most  devout  and  precise  Presbyterian  will 
offer  to  call  in  question,  for  Mr  Baxter,  in  his  his 
torical  discourse  of  apparitions,  writes  thus  : — 

"  There  is  now  in  London  an  understanding, 
sober,  pious  man,  oft  one  of  my  hearers,  who  has 
an  elder  brother,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
rank,  who,  having  formerly  seemed  pious,  of  late 
years  does  often  fall  into  the  sin  of  drunkenness  ; 
he  often  lodges  long  together  here  in  his  brother's 
house ;  and  whensoever  he  is  drunk  and  has 
slept  himself  sober,  something  knocks  at  his  bed's- 
head,  as  if  one  knocked  on  a  wainscot ;  when 
they  remove  his  bed  it  follows  him ;  besides  other  j 
loud  noises,  on  other  parts  where  he  is,  that  allj 
the  house  hears,  they  have  often  watched  him,  | 
and  kept  his  hands  lest  he  should  do  it  himself: 
his  brother  has  often  told  it  me,  and  brought  his 
wife,  a  discreet  woman,  to  attest  it ;  who  avers, 
moreover,  that  as  she  watched  him,  she  has  seen 
his  shoes  under  the  bed  taken  up,  and  nothing 
visible  to  touch  them.  They  brought  the  man 
himself  to  me,  and  when  we  asked  him  how  he 
dare  sin  again  after  such  a  warning,  he  had  no 
excuse:  but  being  persons  of  .quality,  for  some 
special  reason  of  worldly  interest  I  must  not  name 
him. 

'•  Two  things  are  remarkable  in  this  instance," 
says  Mr  Baxter;  "First,  what  a  powerful  thing 
temptation  and  fleshly  concupiscence  is,  and 
what  an  hardened  heart  sin  brings  men  to ;  if 
one  rose  from  the  dead  to  warn  such  sinners,  it 
would  not  of  itself  persuade  them.'' 

"  Secondly,"  says  Mr  Baxter,  "  it  poses  me  to 
think  what  kind  of  spirit  this  is,  that  has  such  a 
care  of  this  man's  soul,  which  makes  me  hope  he 
will  recover.  Do  good  spirits  dwell  so  near  us, 
or.  are  they  sent  on  such  messages  ?  or  is  it  his 
guardian  angel?  or  is  it  the  soul  of  some  dead 
friend  that  suffers,  and  yet  retaining  love  to  him, 
as  Dives  to  his  brethren,  would  have  him  saved  ? 
God  yet  keeps  such  things  from  us  in  the  dark." 

So  far  we  have  the  authority  of  the  renowned 
and  famous  Mr  Baxter,  who  makes  this  knocking 
of  the  spirit  at  the  bed's-head  (though  what  we 
commonly  call  frivolous)  an  important  errand. 

Another  relation  of  this  kind  was  sent  to  Mr 
John  Beaumont  (whom  I  myself  personally  know,) 
and  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  '  Account  of 
Genii,  or  Familiar  Spirits,'  in  a  letter  by  an 
ingenious  and  learned  clergyman  of  Wiltshire, 
who  had  given  him  the  relation  likewise  before  j 
by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Near  eighty  years  since,  in  the  parish  of  Wilcot  | 
(which  is  by  the  Devizes),  in  the  vicar's  house, 
there  was  heard  for  a  considerable  time  the  sound 
of  a  bell  constantly  tolling  every  night ;  the  oc 
casion  was  this : — A  debauched  person  who  lived 
in  the  parish  came  one  night  very  late  and  de 
manded  the  keys  of  the  church  of  the  vicar,  that 
he  might  ring  a  peal,  which  the  vicar  refused  to 
let  him  have,  alleging  the  unseasonableness  of 
the  time,  and  that  he  should,  by  granting  his  de- 


sires,  give  a  disturbance  to  Sir  George  Wroughton 
and  his  family,  whose  house  adjoined  to  the 
church-yard.  Upon  this  refusal  the  fellow  went 
away  in  a  rage,  threatening  to  be  revenged  of  the 
vicar,  and  going  some  time  after  to  the  Devizes, 
met  with  one  Cantle  or  Cantlow,  a  person  noted 
in  those  days  for  a  wizard,  and  he  tells  him  how 
the  vicar  had  served  him,  and  begs  his  help  to  be 
even  with  him.  The  reply  Cantlow  made  him 
was  this  :  — '  Does  he  not  love  ringing  ?  He 
shall  have  enough  of  it.'  And  from  that  time  a 
bell  began  to  toll  in  his  house,  and  continued  so 
to  do  till  Cantlow's  death,  who  confessed  at  Fish- 
crton  gaol  in  Saruin  (where  he  was  confined  by 
King  James  during  his  life),  that  he  caused  that 
sound,  and  that  it  should  be  heard  in  that  place 
during  life.  The  thing  was  so  notorious  that 
persons  came  from  all  parts  to  hear  it ;  and  King 
James  sent  a  gentleman  from  London  on  purpose 
to  give  him  satisfaction  concerning  the  truth  of 
the  report.  Mr  Beaumont  had  likewise  thfa 
story,  as  he  tells,  from  the  mouth  of  Sir  George 
Wroughton's  own  son,  with  this  remarkable  cir 
cumstance,  that  if  any  in  the  house  put  their 
heads  out  of  the  window  they  could  not  hear  the 
sound,  but  heard  it  immediately  again  as  soon  as 
they  stood  in  the  room." 

The  reader  here  sees  that  good  and  bad  genii 
exercise  themselves  upon  very  little  functions, 
knocking  at  beds'-heads  and  ringing  of  bells.  For 
proof  of  this  we  have  the  testimonies  of  two 
divines,  of  a  man  of  quality  and  probity,  and  the 
same  satisfaction  that  a  learned  king  had,  who 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and  after  this 
there  can  be,  I  think,  no  room  for  doubt. 

But  to  carry  the  point  still  nearer  home,  inas 
much  as  I  know  some  will  leave  no  stone  un 
turned  to  make  the  extraordinary  actions  which 
the  person  whose  life  I  write  has  performed  ap 
pear  impostures,  and  inasmuch  as  for  this  end 
they  may  say  that  though  many  people  may  have 
been  gifted  in  this  extraordinary  manner,  yet  not 
so  as  to  make  a  profession  of  it,  and  therefore  from 
thence  they  take  their  suspicions,  I  shall  in  this 
place,  to  remove  every  nicest  scruple  they  can 
have  touching  this  affair,  give  the  reader  one  in 
stance  of  this  kind  likewise  before  I  proceed  with 
my  history. 

There  lived  not  many  years  since  a  very  aged 
gentlewoman,  in  London,  in  Water  lane,  by 
Fleet  street,  whose  name  was  Pight,  who  was 
endowed  with  a  prophetic  spirit.  And  the  inge 
nious  Mr  Beaumont,  whom  I  personally  knew, 
and  who  had  a  familiar  genius  himself,  gives  the 
world  this  account  of  her.  "  She  was  very  well 
known,"  says  he, "  to  many  persons  of  my  acquaint 
ance  now  living  in  London.  Among  others,  a 
gentleman,  whose  candour  I  can  no  way  suspect, 
has  told  me  that  he  often  resorted  to  her,  as  to 
an  oracle  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  came  into  her 
presence,  she  would  usually  tell  him  that  she 
knew  what  he  was  coming  for,  for  that  she  had 
seen  his  spirit  for  some  time  before.  And  with 
out  his  saying  anything  to  her,  she  would  com 
monly  tell  him  what  the  business  was  which  he 
came  to  consult  her  about,  and  what  the  event 
of  it  would  be,  which  he  always  found  to  fall  out 
as  she  said,  and  many  other  persons  now  living 
can  testify  the  like  experience  of  her  as  to  them 
selves". 
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Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  am  willing  to 
give  the  public  one  further  little  history  of  thej 
like  kind  with  the  foregoing  ones,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  if  it  be  valued  according  to  the 
worth  the  world  has  always  attributed  to  the 
very  ingenious  person  whom  it  concerns,  it  will 
be  far  the  most  famous  of  them  all,  and  therefore 
fittest  to  finish  this  chapter,  and  to  crown  this 
part  of  the  work,  in  which  we  are  showing  that 
persons  have  had  a  perception  of  genii  or  spirits, 
not  visible  at  the  same  time  to  others. 

The  famous  Torquatus  Tasso,  prince  of  the 
Italian  poets,  and  scarce  inferior  to  the  immortal 
Virgil  himself,  and  who  seems  to  enjoy  the  inter 
mingled  gifts  of  the  most  accurate  judgment  of 
this  Latin  poet,  and  the  more  fertile  and  copious 
invention  and  fancy  of  the  Greek  one,  Homer, 
strongly  asserted  his  own  experience  in  this  kind. 
His  life  was  written  and  published  in  French, 
anno  1692,  by  D.  C.  D.  D.  V.,  who,  in  his  pre 
face,  tells  us,  that,  in  what  he  writ,  he  has  fol 
lowed  chiefly  the  history  given  us  in  Italian  by 
John  Baptista  Manso,  a  Neapolitan  gentleman, 
who  had  been  a  very  intimate  friend  to  Tasso. 
In  his  life,  among  other  things,  he  acquaints  us 
that  Tasso  was  naturally  of  that  melancholic 
temperament  which  has  always  made  the  great 
est  men,  and  that  this  temperament  being  aggra 
vated  by  many  hardships  he  had  undergone,  it 
made  him  sometimes  beside  himself,  and  that 
those  melancholic  vapours  being  dispatched,  he 
came  again  to  himself,  like  those  that  return 
from  fits  of  the  falling  sickness,  his  spirit  being 
as  free  as  before.  That  near  his  latter  end  he 
retired  from  the  city  of  Naples  to  his  friend 
Manso,  at  Bisaccia,  a  small  town  in  the  king 
dom  of  Naples,  where  Manso  had  a  considerable 
estate,  and  passed  an  autumn  there  in  the  diver 
sions  of  the  season. 

And  here  the  French  author  gives  us  an  ac 
count  of  Tasso's  sensible  perception  of  a  genius 
as  follows: — As  after  these  amusements  he  usually 
retired  to  his  chamber  to  entertain  himself  there 
with  his  friend  Manso,  the  latter  had  the  oppor 
tunity  to  inquire  into  one  of  the  most  singular 
effects  of  Tasso's  melancholy  (of  this  heroic  me 
lancholy,  as  I  may  call  it),  which  raised  and 
brightened  his  spirit,  so  far  it  was  from  depres 
sing  or  rendering  it  obscure,  and  which  among  the 
ancients  would  have  reasonably  caused  them  to 
have  ascribed  a  familiar  demon  to  him,  as  to 
Socrates.  They  were  often  in  a  warm  debate 
concerning  this  spirit,  with  which  Tasso  pretended 
to  have  so  free  a  communication.  "  I  am  too 
much  your  friend,"  said  Manso  to  him  one  day, 
"  not  to  let  yon  know  what  the  world  thinks  of 
you  concerning  this  thing,  and  what  I  think  of  it 
myself.  Is  it  possible  that,  being  enlightened  as 
you  are,  you  should  be  fallen  into  so  great  a 
weakness  as  to  think  you  have  a  familiar  spirit  ? 
and  will  you  give  your  enemies  that  advantage  to 
be  able  to  prove,  by  your  own  acknowledgment, 
what  they  have  already  published  to  the  world  ? 
You  know  they  say  you  did  not  publish  your 
'  Dialogue  of  the  Messenger'  as  a  fiction ;  but  you 
would  have  men  believe  that  the  spirit  which  you 
make  to  speak  there  was  a  real  and  true  spirit ; 
hence  men  have  drawn  this  injurious  consequence, 
that  your  studies  have  embroiled  your  imagina 
tion,  so  that  there  is  made  in  it  a  confused  mix 


ture  of  the  fictions  of  the  poets,  the  inventions  of 
the  philosophers,  and  the  doctrine  of  religion." 

"  1  am  not  ignorant,"  answered  Tasso,  "of  all 
that  is  spread  abroad  in  the  world  on  the  account 
of  my  Dialogue.  I  have  taken  care  divers  times 
to  disabuse  my  friends,  both  by  letter  and  word 
of  mouth.  I  prevented  even  the  malignity  of  my 
enemies,  as  you  know,  at  the  time  I  published  my 
'  Dialogue.'  Men  could  not  be  ignorant  that  I 
composed  it  for  the  young  Prince  of  Mantua,  to 
whom  I  would  explain,  after  an  agreeable  man 
ner,  the  principal  mysteries  of  the  Platonic  phi 
losophy.  It  was  at  Mantua  itself,  after  my 
second  flight  from  Ferrara,  that  I  formed  the 
idea  of  it,  and  I  committed  it  to  paper  a  little 
after  my  unfortunate  return.  I  addressed  it  to 
this  prince,  and  all  men  might  have  read  in  the 
epistle  dedicatory  the  protestation  1  there  make 
that  this '  Dialogue'  being  written  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Platonics,  which  is  not  always 
conformable  to  revealed  truths,  men  must  not 
confound  what  I  expose  there  as  a  philosopher 
with  what  I  believe  as  a  Christian.  Thi*  dis 
tinction  is  by  so  much  the  more  reasonable,  that 
at  that  time  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened 
to  me,  and  I  spake  not  of  any  apparition.  This 
can  be  attested  by  all  those  with  whom  I  lodged, 
or  whom  I  frequented  in  this  voyage,  and  there 
fore  there  is  no  reason  for  confounding  the  fiction 
of  my  'Dialogue'  with  what  has  happened  to  me 
since." — "  I  am  persuaded  of  all  you  say  to  me," 
replied  Manso,  "  but  truly  I  cannot  be  of  what 
you  believe  at  present  concerning  yourself.  Will 
you  imagine  that  you  are  in  commerce  with  a 
spirit?  And  I  ask  you  of  what  order  is  that 
spirit  ?  Shall  we  place  him  in  the  number  of  the 
rebels,  whom  their  pride  precipitated  into  the 
abyss?  or  of  the  intelligencies,  who  continued 
firm  in  faith  and  submission  to  their  Creator? 
For  there  is  no  mean  to  take  in  the  true  religion, 
and  we  must  not  fall  into  the  extravagancies  of 
the  gnomes  and  sylphs  of  the  Cabalists. 

"  Now,  the  spirit  in  question  cannot  be  a  demon. 
You  own  that,  instead  of  inspiring  you  with  any 
thing  contrary  to  piety  and  religion,  he  often  forti 
fies  in  you  the  maxims  of  Christianity ;  he 
strengthens  your  faith  by  profound  reasonings,  and 
has  the  same  respect  with  you  for  sacred  names 
and  things.  Neither  can  you  say  that  it  is  an  angel, 
for  though  you  have  always  led  a  regular  life,  and 
far  from  all  dissoluteness,  though  for  some  years 
past  you  have  applied  yourself,  after  a  particular 
manner,  to  the  duties  of  a  true  Christian,  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  these  sorts  of  favours  are 
not  common,  that  a  man  must  have  attained  to  a 
high  degree  of  sanctity,  and  not  be  far  from  the 
pureness  of  celestial  spirits,  to  merit  a  familiar 
converse,  and  bear  a  harmony  with  them.  Be- 
lieve  me,  there  is  nothing  in  all  these  discourses 
which  you  imagine  you  have  with  this  spirit. 
You  know  better  than  any  man  those  symptoms 
which  the  black  humours  wherewith  you  are  tor 
mented  causes  in  you.  Your  vapours  are  the 
source  of  your  visions,  and  yourself  would  not 
judge  otherwise  of  another  person  to  whom  a  like 
thing  should  happen,  and  you  will  come  to  this  in 
your  own  respect  also,  if  you  will  make  a  mature 
reflection,  and  apply  yourself  to  blot  out,  by  an 
effort  of  reason,  these  imaginations  which  the  vio 
lence  of  your  evil  effect  causes  in  you." — "  You 
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may  have  reason,"  replied  Tasso,  "  to  think  so  of 
the  things  that  pass  in  me  ;  but  as  to  myself,  who 
have  a  sensible  perception  of  them,  I  am  forced 
to  reason  after  another  manner.  If  it  were  true 
that  the  spirit  did  not  show  himself  to  me  but  in 
the  violent  assault  of  my  vapours  ;  if  he  offered 
to  my  imagination  but  wandering  and  confused 
species,  without  connection  or  due  sequel ;  if  he 
used  to  me  frivolous  reasonings  which  ended  in 
nothing  ;  or  if,  having  begun  some  solid  reason 
ing,  he  broke  it  off  on  a  sudden  and  left  me  in 
darkness,  I  should  believe  with  you  that  all  things 
that  pass  are  but  mere  dreams  and  phantoms ; 
but  it  is  quite  otherwise  :  this  spirit  is  a  spirit  of 
truth  and  reason,  and  of  a  truth  so  distinct,  of  a 
reason  so  sublime,  that  he  raises  me  often  to 
knowledges  that  are  above  all  my  reasonings, 
though  they  appear  to  me  no  less  clear ;  that  he 
teaches  me  things  which,  in  my  most  profound 
meditations,  never  came  into  my  spirit,  and  which 
I  never  heard  of  any  man,  nor  read  in  any  book. 
This  spirit,  therefore,  is  somewhat  of  real ;  of 
whatsoever  order  he  be  I  hear  and  see  him,  ne 
vertheless  for  its  being  impossible  for  me  to  com 
prehend  and  define  him."  Manso  did  not  yield 
to  these  facts  which  Tasso  would  have  passed  for 
proofs.  He  pressed  him  with  new  questions, 
which  were  not  without  answers.  "  Since  you 
will  not  believe  me  on  my  word,"  said  Tasso  to 
him  another  day,  after  having  well  disputed,  "  I 
must  convince  you  by  your  own  eyes  that  these 
things  are  not  pure  imaginations."  And  the  next 
day,  conversing  together  in  the  same  chamber, 
Manso  perceived  that  on  a  sudden  he  fixed  his 
eyes  towards  the  window,  and  that  he  stood  as  it 
were  immovable ;  he  called  to  him  and  jogged 
him  many  times,  but  instead  of  answering  him :  — 
"  See  there  the  spirit,"  says  Tasso  at  last,  "  that 
has  been  pleased  to  come  and  visit  me,  and  to 
entertain  himself  with  me  ;  look  on  him,  and  you 
will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  I  say." 

Manso,  somewhat  surprised,  cast  his  eyes  to 
wards  the  place  he  showed  him,  and  perceived 
nothing  but  the  rays  of  the  sun  passing  through 
the  glass,  nor  did  he  see  anything  in  all  the  cham 
ber,  though  he  cast  his  eyes  round  it  with  curio 
sity,  and  he  desired  him  to  show  him  the  spirit, 
which  he  looked  for  in  vain,  while  he  heard  Tasso 
speak  with  much  vehemency.  He  declares  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  concerning  this  to  the  Ad 
miral  of  Naples,  that  he  really  heard  no  other 
voice  but  Tasso's  own  ;  but  they  were  sometimes 
questions  made  by  him  to  the  pretended  spirit, 
sometimes  answers  that  he  made  to  the  pretended 
questions  of  the  spirit,  and  which  were  couched 
in  such  admirable  terms,  so  efficacious  concerning 
subjects  so  elevated  and  so  extraordinary,  that  he 
was  ravished  with  admiration,  and  dared  not  to 
interrupt  him.  He  barkened  therefore  atten 
tively,  and  being  quite  beside  himself  at  this 
mysterious  conversation,  which  ended  at  last  by 
a  recess  of  the  spirit,  as  he  found  by  the  last 
words  of  Tasso ;  after  which  Tasso,  turning  him 
self  to  him,  "  Well,"  said  he.  "  are  your  doubts  at 
last  dissipated?'' — "  On  the  contrary,"  answered 
Manso,  "  I  am  more  embroiled  than  ever.  I  have 
truly  heard  wonderful  things,  but  you  have  not 
showed  me  what  you  promised  me." — "  You  have 
seen  and  heard,"  resumed  Tasso,  "  perhaps  more 
than ."  He  stopped  here,  and  Manso,  who 


could  nof  recover  himself  of  his  surprise,  and  had 
his  head  filled  with  the  ideas  of  this  extraordinary 
entertainment,  found  himself  not  in  a  condition  to 
press  him  farther.  Meanwhile  he  engaged  him 
self  not  to  speak  a  word  to  any  man  of  these 
things  he  had  heard,  with  a  design  to  make  them 
public,  though  he  should  have  liberty  granted 
him.  They  had  many  other  conversations  con 
cerning  this  matter,  after  which  Manso  owned  he 
was  brought  to  that  pass  that  he  knew  not  what 
to  think  or  say,  only  that  if  it  were  a  weakness  in 
his  friend  to  believe  these  visions,  he  much  feared 
it  would  prove  contagious  to  him,  and  that  he 
should  become  at  last  as  credulous  as  himself. 

Dr  Beaumont,  who  is  still  living,  and  with 
whom  I  have  had  formerly  some  acquaintance 
myself,  has  set  down  among  the  others  this  rela 
tion  at  large  concerning  Tasso,  and  gives  this 
reason  for  it: — "Because,"  says  the  doctor,  "  I 
think  it  contains  a  sufficient,  answer  to  what  many 
earned  friends  have  said  to  myself  on  the  like 
occasion." 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  reader 
f  I  subjoin  here  the  short  eulogium  written  on 
Tasso  by  the  famous  Thuanus,  which  is  as  fol- 
;ows : — 

"  Torquatus  Tasso  died  about  the  forty- fifth 
year  of  his  age,  a  man  of  a  wonderful  and  prodi 
gious  wit,  who  was  seized  with  an  incurable  fury 
in  his  youth,  when  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Fer- 
rara,  and  nevertheless,  in  lucid  intervals  he  wrote 
many  things  both  in  verse  and  prose  with  so 
much  judgment,  elegance,  and  extreme  correct 
ness  of  style,  that  he  turned  at  length  that  pity 
which  many  men  had  conceived  for  him,  into  an 
amazement ;  while  by  that  fury  which  in  others 
makes  their  minds  outrageous,  or  dulls  them  after 
it  was  over,  his  understanding  became  as  it  were 
more  purified,  more  ready  in  inventing  things, 
more  acute  in  aptly  disposing  them  after  they 
were  invented,  and  more  copious  in  adorning 
them  with  choice  words  and  weight  of  sentences, 
and  that  which  a  man  of  the  soundest  sense  would 
scarce  excogitate  at  his  leisure,  with  the  greatest 
labour  and  care  imaginable,  he,  after  a  violent 
agitation  of  the  mind  set  beside  itself,  naturally 
performed  with  a  wonderful  felicity,  so  that  he 
did  not  seem  struck  with  an  alienation  of  mind, 
but  with  a  divine  fury.  He  that  knows  not  these 
things,  which  all  men  know  that  have  been  in 
Italy,  and  concerning  which  himself  sometimes 
complains,  though  modestly,  in  his  writings,  let 
him  read  his  divine  works,  and  he  must  neces 
sarily  conclude  either  that  I  speak  of  another 
man  than  Tasso,  or  that  these  things  were  writ- 
ten  by  another  man  than  Tasso." 

After  having  given  my  readers  so  many  me. 
morable  accounts  concerning  the  perception  men 
have  had  in  all  ages,  and  still  continue  to  have, 
of  genii  or  familiar  spirits,  by  all  the  senses,  as 
seeing,  hearing,  &c.  which  accounts  have  been 
attested  by  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and 
quality,  if  any  of  them  still  remain  dissatisfied  I 
am  contented,  and  desire  them  for  their  punish 
ment  to  lay  down  the  book  before  they  arrive  at 
the  more  pleasant  parts  of  it,  which  are  yet  to 
come,  and  not  to  read  one  tittle  farther.  These 
unbelieving  gentlemen  shall  then  be  at  liberty, 
according  as  their  different  spirits  dictate,  to 
ridicule  me  in  the  same  manner  as  many  more 
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learned  and  greater  men  than  I  have  been  satir 
ized  before  my  time  by  persons  of  a  like  infidel 
temper,  who  would  fain  pass  incredulity  upon  the 
world  as  wisdom,  and  they  may,  with  all  the  free- 
dom  in  nature,  bestow  upon  me  those  merry  ap 
pellations  which  I  very  well  know  such  extraor 
dinary  freethinkers  imagine  to  belong  of  right  to 
any  author  that  either  believes  himself,  or  would 
possess  the  world  with  an  opinion  and  belief  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  holding  commerce 
and  conversation,  in  this  habitable  world,  with 
genii  and  familiar  spirits.  I  shall  only  first  tell 
them  all  I  have  to  say  to  terminate  the  dispute 
between  them  and  me. 

Those  who,  to  give  themselves  the  air  and 
appearance  of  men  of  solid  wisdom  and  gravity, 
loaJ  other  men,  who  believe  in  spirits,  with  the 
titles  of  being  men  of  folly,  levity,  or  melancholy, 
are  desired  to  learn,  that  the  same  folly  (as  they 
are  pleased  to  term  it)  of  opinion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  greatest  men  of  learning  that  ever  existed 
in  the  universe.  Let  them,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  this,  read  Apuleius's  Book,  '  De  Deo 
Socrat.;'  Censorinus's  Book,  '  De  Die  Nat,'  c.  3 ; 
Porphyrius,in  his  Book '  DeAbstinentia;'  Agrippa, 
in  his  •  Treatise  de  Occult,'  Phil.  1.  3,  c.  22.,  and 
also  c.  21 ;  Natalis  comes  in  his  '  Myth.'  1.  4,  c.  3 ; 
Maraviglia,  in  his  '  Pseudomantia,'  Dissertation  9 
and  11,  and  Animadversion  10;  Plato,  in  his 
'  Timsus  and  Cratylus;'  Ammianus  Marcellinus's 
'  History,'  book  21 ;  Hieronimus  Cardanus,  in  his 
Book,  '  De  Vita  Propria,'  c.  47 ;  the  great 
Kircher,  in  his  '  CEdipus  ./Egyptiacus,'  vol.  3, 
p.  474  ;  Pausanius,  in  '  Cliac.  Poster  ;'  that 
immortal  orator,  Cicero,  lib.  1,  '  De  Divinatione;' 
Lib.  2,  '  De  Natura  Deorum,'  the  '  Histoire 
Prodigieuse,'  written  by  Pere  Arnault ;  and  a 
book  entitled  '  Lux  e  Tenebris,'  which  is  a 
collection  of  modern  visions  and  prophecies  in 
Germany,  by  several  persons ;  translated  into 
Latin  by  Jo.  Amos.  Comenius,  printed  at  Am 
sterdam,  1655.  And  if  they  will  be  at  the  pains 
of  having  due  recourse  to  these  quotations,  they 
will  find,  that  all  these  men,  whose  learning  is 
unquestionable,  and  most  of  whom  have  been  in 
firm  and  undisputed  possession  of  fame  for 
many  centuries,  have  all  unanimously  agreed  in 
this  opinion  (how  foolish  soever  they  may  think 
it),  that  there  ever  was  and  ever  would  be  a 
communication  held  between  some  select  men 
and  genii  or  familiar  spirits.  I  must  therefore 
desire  their  pardon,  if  I  rejoice  to  see  them 
remain  wise  by  themselves,  and  that  1  continue 
to  be  esteemed  by  them  a  fool  among  so  much 
good  company. 

Others,  out  of  a  mere  contempt  of  religion,  or 
cowardly,  for  fear  of  being  thought  pusillanimous 
by  men,  turn  bravoes  to  Heaven,  and  laugh  at 
every  notion  of  spirits  as  imbibed  from  the  nurse 
or  imposed  upon  us  by  priests,  and  may  top  these 
lines  upon  us  with  an  elegant  and  a  convincing 
magisterial  sneer,  though  the  divine  Socrates 
was  of  our  opinion,  and  even  experienced  it  to  be 
true,  having  a  genius  himself. 

The  priests  but  finish  what  the  nurse  began, 

And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man. 

These  bring  into  my  mind  a  saying  of  Sir  Roger 
1'Estrange  on  Seneca,  which  I  must  apply  to 
Socrates ;  I  join  in  opinion  with  <i  Christian 
heathen,  while  they  remain  heathen  Christians. 


The  third  sort,  out  of  a  pretended  veneration 
to  religion  and  divinity,  may  call  me  superstitious 
and  chimerical.  To  them  I  answer,  I  will  continue 
chimerical  and  superstitious  with  St  Austin  ; 
who  gives  the  same  opinion  in  his  '  Civitate  Dei ' 
with  Ludovicus  Vives,  let  them  be  soiider  and 
more  religious  divines  than  St  Austin  in  disowning 
it.  Thus  I  bid  these  austere  critics  heartily 
farewell ;  but  let  my  better  natured  readers  go  on 
and  find  a  new  example  of  this  conversation,  being 
held  with  the  genii  by  our  Duncan  Campbell. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  MR  CAMPBELL'S  COMING  TO 
LONDON  AND  TAKING  UPON  HIM  THE  PROFESSION 
OF  A  PREDICTOR  J  TOGETHER  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  MANY  STRANGE  THINGS  THAT  CAME  TO  PASS 
JUST  AS  HK  FORETOLD. 

To  proceed  on  regularly  with  the  life  of  young 
Duncan  Campbell,  I  must  let  the  reader  know 
that  he  continued  thus  conversing  with  his  little 
genius,  as  is  set  forth  above  in  the  dialogue  he 
had  with  me,  and  predicting  many  things  of  the 
like  nature,  as  I  have  described,  till  the  year 
1694,  when  he  was  just  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
then  he  left  Scotland. 

But  before  I  come  to  speak  of  the  manner  of 
his  departure  from  thence,  his  half-native  country, 
insasmuch  as  his  father  was  of  that  country,  and 
he  had  his  education  there  (what  education  he 
could  have,  being  deaf  and  dumb) ;  I  must  let 
the  reader  know  that  in  the  year  1692  ;  my  very 
good  friend  Mrs  Campbell,  his  mother-in-law, 
died,  and  left  him  there  at  Edinburgh,  an  orphan 
of  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was,  1  may  venture  to 
say,  the  most  beautiful  boy  of  that  age  I  ever  knew; 
and  the  sensible  reader,  who  considers  a  child 
of  good  birth,  with  the  misfortunes  of  being  deaf 
and  dumb,  left  fatherless  and  motherless  in  the  wide 
world,  at  twelve  yearsold,  without  any  competency 
for  his  maintenance  and  support,  without  any 
relations,  in  a  manner,  that  knew  him  or  assisted 
him,  all  the  little  fortune  his  father  had  having 
been  lost  in  the  civil  commotions  in  Scotland,  as 
I  have  related  above,  need  not  hear  me  describe 
the  compassion  I  and  many  more  had  for  him, 
because  such  a  reader  must  certainly  feel  in  his 
own  bosom  the  same  lively  acts  of  pity  and  com 
miseration,  at  the  hearing  of  such  a  mishap,  as  1 
had  at  the  seeing  it,  or  at  least  as  1  have  now 
revived  afresh  within  me  at  the  relating  it. 

However,  it  came  so  to  pass,  that  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Campbell,  and  who  was  a  distant 
relation  of  the  boy,  though  he  himself  was  but  in 
indifferent  circumstances,  was  resolved  to  see 
him  provided  for  one  way  or  another,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  suitable  to  his  condition,  and  till  that 
time  to  take  the  best  care  of  him  himself  that  he 
was  able. 

Several  ladies  of  quality,  who  had  known  his 
perfections,  coveted  to  make  the  boy  one  of  their 
domestics,  as  a  page,  or  a  playfellow  to  their 
children ;  for  though  he  could  not  speak,  he 
had  such  a  vivacity  in  all  his  actions,  such  a 
sprightliness  of  behaviour,  and  such  a  merriment 
accompanying  all  his  gestures,  that  he  afforded 
more  entertainment  than  the  pretticstand  wittie.st 
little  prattlers  at  those  years  are  wont  to  do.  Mr 
Campbell  had  certainly  accepted  of  some  of  these 
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fortunate  offers  for  his  little  cousin,  which  were 
many  of  them  likely  to  prove  very  advantageous, 
if  it  had  not  been  put  in  his  head  by  some  friends, 
particularly  myself,  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
dispose  of  the  boy  in  that  manner,  the  best  way 
he  could  take  would  be  to  present  him  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  for  his  name  sake,  and 
his  father's  sake,  as  well  as  the  qualifications  and 
endowments  of  the  boy,  would  more  naturally 
(according  to  all  probability)  take  a  greater 
pleasure  and  delight  in  him,  and  consequently 
provide  better  for  him,  and  with  a  more  lasting 
care,  than  any  other  person  of  quality  that  had 
a  sudden  liking  to  him,  which  might  change, 
and  took  him  as  a  stranger  out  of  a  bare  curiosity. 
Mr  Campbell  was  by  these  reasons  over-ruled  in 
the  disposal  of  his  little  dumb  prophetical  cousin, 
as  he  called  him,  and  resolved  that  an  offer 
should  be  made  of  him  to  the  present  illustrious 
Duke  of  Argyle's  most  noble  father.  But  it  so 
unfortunately  happened,  that  the  earl  making 
very  much  a  longer  stay  at  London  than  was 
expected,  Mr  Campbell,  the  uncle,  sent  our  young 
Duncan  Campbell,  his  nephew,  handsomely 
accoutred,  and  with  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
in  his  pocket,  by  sea,  with  Captain  Meek,  of 
Kircaldie,  to  London,  with  letters  of  recom 
mendation  to  the  earl's  favour,  and  just  a  few  days 
before  young  Duncan  arrived  in  London  the  earl 
was  set  out  on  his  journey  to  his  seat  in  Scotland. 

I  had  now  left  him  for  near  three  years,  not 
having  seen  him  since  about  a  year  after  his 
mother's  death  ;  and  then  coming  to  London,  I 
had,  by  mere  accident,  an  appointment  to  meet 
some  Scotch  gentlemen  at  the  Buffalo,  in  Char 
ing  cross.  There  happened  at  that  time  to  be  a 
great  concourse  of  Scotch  nobility  there  at  an 
entertainment,  and  one  of  the  ladies  and  gentle 
men  passing  by  and  seeing  one  of  my  friends, 
desired  him  to  come  in,  and  told  him  both  he 
and  his  companions  should  be  very  welcome  to 
partake  of  the  diversion.  The  lady  told  him 
they  had  got  a  lovely  youth,  a  Scotch  miracle, 
among  them,  that  would  give  us  exquisite  de 
light,  and  write  down  to  us  all  the  occurrences 
of  our  future  lives,  and  tell  us  our  names  upon 
our  first  appearance.  The  moment  I  heard  of 
it,  Duncan  Campbell  came  into  my  head ;  but 
as  it  is  a  thing  not  rare  to  be  met  with  in  Scot 
land  for  second -sighted  persons  to  tell  such 
things,  and  as  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was  in  the 
north,  I  thought  little  Duncan  had  been  under 
his  protection  and  with  him,  and  did  not  dream 
of  meeting  with  him  there,  and  accordingly  told 
my  friend,  before  I  went  in,  that  I  believed  I 
knew  a  lad  in  Scotland  would  exceed  this  in 
foresight,  let  him  be  as  dexterous  in  his  art  as 
he  would. 

As  soon  as  I  entered  the  room  I  was  sur 
prised  to  find  myself  encompassed  and  sur 
rounded  by  a  circle  of  the  most  beautiful  females 
that  ever  my  eyes  beheld.  In  the  centre  of  this 
angelic  tribe  was  seated  a  heavenly  youth,  with 
the  most  winning  comeliness  of  aspect  that  ever  { 
pleased  the  sight  of  any  beholder  of  either  sex  ; 
his  face  was  divinely  fair,  and  tinged  only  with 
such  a  sprightly  blush,  as  a  painter  would  use  to 
colour  the  picture  of  health  with,  and  the  com 
plexion  was  varnished  over  by  a  blooming,  like 
that  of  flourishing  fruit,  which  had  not  yet  felt  I 


the  first  nippings  of  an  unkind  and  an  uncivil 
air ;  with  this  beauty  was  joined  such  a  smiling 
draught  of  all  the  features,  as  is  the  result  of 
pleasantry  and  good  humour.  His  eyes  were 
large,  full  of  lustre,  majestic,  well  set,  and  the 
soul  shone  so  in  them,  as  told  the  spectators 
plainly  how  great  was  the  inward  vivacity  of  his 
genius.  The  hair  of  his  head  was  thick,  and 
reclined  far  below  his  shoulders  ;  it  was  of  a  fine 
silver  colour,  and  hung  down  in  ringlets  like  the 
curling  tendrils  of  a  copious  vine.  He  was  by  the 
women  entertained,  according  to  the  claim  which 
so  many  perfections,  joining  in  a  youth  just  ripen 
ing  into  manhood,  might  lay  to  the  benevolent  dis 
positions  of  the  tender  sex.  One  was  holding  the 
basin  of  water,  another  washing  a  hand,  a  third, 
with  a  towel,  drying  his  face,  which  another  fair 
had  greedily  snatched  the  pleasure  of  washing 
before,  while  a  fourth  was  disposing  into  order 
his  silver  hairs  with  an  ivory  comb,  in  a  hand  as 
white,  and  which  a  monarch  might  have  been 
proud  to  have  had  so  employed  in  adjusting  the 
crown  upon  his  head ;  a  fifth  was  setting  into 
order  his  cravat ;  a  sixth  stole  a  kiss,  and  blushed 
at  the  innocent  pleasure,  and  mistook  her  own 
thoughts  as  if  she  kissed  the  angel  and  not  the 
man ;  and  they  all  rather  seemed  to  adore  than 
to  love  him,  as  if  they  had  taken  him  not  for  a 
person  that  enjoyed  the  frequent  gift  of  the 
second  sight,  but  as  if  he  had  been  some  little 
prophet  peculiarly  inspired ;  and  while  they  all 
thus  admired  and  wondered,  they  all  consulted 
him  as  an  oracle.  The  surprise  of  seeing  a  young 
man  so  happy  amidst  the  general  concurring 
favours  of  the  fair,  made  me  for  awhile  lost  in  a 
kind  of  delightful  amazement,  and  the  conside 
ration  of  what  bliss  he  was  possessed,  made  me 
scarce  believe  my  own  eyes  when  they  told  me  it 
was  Duncan  Campbell,  who  I  had  left  an  unhappy 
orphan  at  Edinburgh.  But  so  it  was,  though  he 
was  much  altered  in  stature,  being  now  shot  up 
pretty  fast  in  his  growth  since  I  had  seen  him, 
and  having  gained  a  kind  of  a  fixed  comport 
ment,  such  as  we  may  daily  observe  in  those 
who  are  taking  leave  of  their  minority  and  step 
ping  into  a  stage  of  maturer  life. 

The  first  remarkable  thing  I  knew  him  do  in 
London,  being  in  this  splendid  company,  where 
there  were  so  many  undoubted  witnesses  of  qua 
lity  too  that  had  ocular  proof  of  his  predictions 
at  that  public  tavern.  I  choose  to  record  it 
here  in  the  first  place  according  to  its  due  order. 
It  was  in  the  year  1698. 

Among  this  angelical  class  of  beauties  were 
Dr  W — Iw— d's  lady  and  daughter.  Upon  earth 
there  was  not  sure  a  more  beautiful  creature 
than  the  daughter  was;  she  was  the  leading 
light  of  all  the  sparkling  tribe ;  and  Otway's 
character  suits  her  exactly,  for  she  was  among 
ten  thousand  eminently  fair.  One  would  ima 
gine  prosperous  and  lucky  fortune  was  written 
upon  her  face,  and  that  nothing  unhappy  could 
be  read  in  so  fair  a  book ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all,  that,  by  way  of 
good  omen  to  the  rest,  his  predictions  should 
begin  to  be  opened  luckily  that  day,  and  that 
therefore  he  should  first  of  all  be  consulted 
about  her. 

Accordingly  the  mother,  to  be  satisfied  of  his 
talent  before  she  proceeded  to  any  other  ques- 
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tions,  asked  him  in  writing  if  he  knew  the  young 
lady,  her  name,  and  who  she  was.  After  a  little 
ruminating  and  pondering  upon  the  matter,  and 
taking  an  exact  view  of  the  beauty,  he  wrote 
down  her  name,  told  Mrs  W — Iw— d  she  was  her 
daughter,  and  that  her  father  was  a  doctor. 
Convinced,  by  his  so  readily  telling  the  name  and 
quality  of  persons  he  had  never  seen  in  his  life 
time,  that  fame  had  not  given  a  false  character 
of  his  capacity,  she  proceeded  in  her  questions 
us  to  her  future  fortune.  He  gazed  afresh  at 
her  very  eagerly  for  some  time,  and  his  counte 
nance  during  that  time  of  viewing  her  seemed  to 
be  ruffled  with  abundance  of  disturbance  and 
perplexity.  We  all  imagined  that  the  youth  was 
a  little  touched  at  the  heart  himself  with  what 
he  saw,  and  that  instead  of  telling  hers,  he  had 
met  in  her  bright  eyes,  with  his  own  destiny, 
the  destiny  of  being  for  ever  made  a  slave  and  a 
captive  to  so  many  powerful  and  almost  irresist 
ible  charms. 

At  length,  after  having  a  long  debate  within 
himself,  which  we  thought  proceeded  from  the 
strugglings  of  love  and  passion,  he,  fetching  a 
great  sigh,  which  still  convinced  us  more,  took 
the  pen  and  wrote  to  Mrs  W— Iw — d,  that  he 
begged  to  be  excused,  and  that  his  pen  might  re 
main  as  dumb  and  silent  as  his  tongue  on  that  affair. 
By  this  answer  we  concluded,  one  and  all,  that  our 
former  conjectures  were  true,  and  we  joined  in 
pressing  him  the  more  earnestly  to  deliver  his 
real  and  sincere  opinion  concerning  the  accidents 
upon  which  the  future  fortunes  of  her  life  were 
to  turn  and  depend.  He  showed  many  mighty 
reluctances  in  the  doing  it ;  and  I  have  often 
since  considered  him  in  the  same  anguish  as  the 
late  great  Dr  Ratcliff,  who  was  endeavouring  by 
study  to  save  a  certain  fair  one,  whom  he  loved 
with  a  vehemence  of  temper,  and  who  was  (as 
his  reason  told  him)  got  far  away  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  art  of  physic  to  recover.  At  last, 
he  wrote  in  plain  terms  that  his  backwardness 
and  unwillingness  to  tell  it  arose  from  his  wishes 
that  her  fortune  would  be  better  than  his  certain 
foreknowledge  of  it  told  him  it  would  be,  and 
begged  that  we  would  rest  satisfied  with  that 
general  answer,  since  it  was  in  so  particular  a 
case  where  he  himself  was  a  well-wisher,  in  vain, 
to  the  lady  about  whom  he  was  consulted.  The 
young  lady  herself  thinking  that,  if  she  knew  any 
disasters  that  were  to  befal  her,  she  might,  by 
knowing  the  nature  of  them  beforehand  and  the 
time  when  they  were  likely  to  happen,  be  able, 
by  timely  prudence  and  forecast,  to  avert  those 
evils,  with  many  beseechings  urged  him  to  reveal 
the  fatal  secret.  After  many  struggles  to  avoid 
it,  and  as  many  instances  made  to  him  both  by 
mother  and  daughter  for  the  discovery  of  his  pre 
science  on  that  point,  he  complied  with  very  great 
difficulty,  and,  blotting  the  paper  with  tears  that 
trickled  fast  from  his  eyes,  he  gave  her  the 
lamentable  scroll  containing  the  words  that  fol 
low,  viz. : — "  I  wish  it  had  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
tell  this  lady,  whom  everybody  that  but  once 
looks  at  her  must  admire,  though  they  must  not 
have  leave  to  love,  that  she  is  not  much  longer  to 
be  possessor  of  that  lovely  face,  which  gains  her 
such  a  number  of  adorers.  The  small-pox  will 
too  soon  turn  a  ravisher,  and  ride  all  those  sweets 
and  ch.irms  that  might  be  able  to  vanquish  u 


king  and  to  subdue  a  conqueror  of  mighty  battles. 
Her  reign  is  doomed,  alas  !  to  be  as  short  as  it  is 
now  great  and  universal.  I  believe  she  has  in 
ternal  beauties  of  the  mind  not  the  least  inferior 
to  those  external  excellencies  of  the  body,  and 
she  might  perhaps,  by  the  power  of  her  mind 
alone,  be  absolute  queen  of  the  affections  of  men, 
if  the  small-pox  threatened  not  too  surely  to  be 
her  further  enemy,  and,  not  contented  to  destroy 
the  face,  was  not  perversely  bent  to  destroy  the 
whole  woman.  But  I  want  words  to  express  my 
sorrow.  I  would  not  tell  it  if  you  did  not  extort 
the  baneful  secret  from  my  bosom.  This  fair 
creature,  whose  beauty  would  make  one  wish  her 
immortal,  will,  by  the  cruel  means  of  the  small 
pox,  give  us  too  sudden  a  proof  of  her  morta 
lity.  But  neither  the  mother  nor  herself  ought 
too  much  to  repine  at  this,  seeing  it  appears  to 
be  the  decree  of  Providence,  which  is  always  to 
be  interpreted  as  meant  for  our  good,  and  seeing 
it  may  be  the  means  of  translating  her  the  sooner 
only  to  her  kindred  angels,  whose  beauty  she  so 
much  resembles  here  on  earth,  and  to  be  among 
the  lowest  class  of  whom  is  better  than  being  the 
greatest  beauty  of  the  world  here  below,  and 
wearing  an  imperial  crown.  While  I  comfort 
you  1  cannot  help  the  force  of  nature,  which 
makes  me  grieve  myself,  and  I  only  give  you,  be 
cause  you  compel  me  to  it,  so  particular  and  so 
exact  an  answer  to  so  particular  and  so  exacting 
a  question." 

The  mother,  who  took  the  paper,  was  prudent 
enough  to  conceal  from  the  daughter  what  he 
said,  but  nature  would  force  its  way,  and  bubbled 
from  her  eyes ;  and  the  daughter  perceiving 
that,  pressed  hard  to  see  it,  and  wept  at  the  con 
sideration  that  hard  fate  (though  she  knew  not 
particularly  what  way)  was  to  befal  her.  Never 
surely  was  anything  so  beautiful  in  tears,  and  1 
obtained  of  the  mother  to  see  the  writing.  At 
last,  in  general  terms,  to  free  her  from  suspense 
of  mind,  it  was  told  her  that  some  trouble  should 
happen  to  her  that  would  diminish  her  beauty. 
She  had  courage  enough  to  hear  that  misfortune 
with  disdain,  and  crying, — "  If  that  be  all,  I  am 
armed,  I  don't  place  much  pride  in  that,  which  I 
know  age  must  shortly  after  destroy,  if  trouble 
did  not  do  it  before ;"  and  she  dried  up  her  tears, 
and  (if  what  Mr  Bruyere.  says  be  true,  viz.  that 
the  last  thing  a  celebrated  woman  thinks  of  when 
she  dies  is  the  loss  of  her  beauty)  she  showed  an 
admirable  pattern  of  female  philosophy  in  bear 
ing  such  a  cruel  prediction  with  such  unspeak 
able  magnanimity  as  exceeded  even  the  patience 
of  stern  stoicism,  considering  she  was  a  woman, 
to  whom  beauty  is  more  dear  than  life. 

If  any  evil  that  is  impending  over  people's 
!  heads  could  be  evaded  by  foreknowledge,  or 
I  eluded  by  art,  she  had  the  fairest  opportunity  of 
i  having  this  prediction  annulled  (which  would 
have  been  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pre 
dictor  than  knowing  it  verified)  than  ever  any 
woman  had.  Her  mother  was  specifically  told 
that  the  fatal  distemper  should  be  the  small-pox. 
Her  father  was,  and  is  still,  a  very  eminent  phy 
sician  ;  and  distempers  of  that  kind  especially  are 
much  more  easily  prevented  by  care  than  cured 
by  art,  and  by  art  more  easily  set  aside  when 
there  is  a  timely  warning  given  to  a  physician  to 
pn-p, ire  the  body  against  the  danger  of  the  poi- 
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son,  than  when  the  distemper  has  once  caught 
hold  of  a  body  at  unawares,  when  it  is  unpurged 
of  any  gross  humours  that  may  accompany  it. 
But  neither  the  foreknowledge  and  caution  of  the 
mother,  nor  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  great 
physician  her  father,  were  sufficient  to  ward  off 
the  approaching  harm  that  was  written  in  the 
books  of  fate.  Not  many  suns  had  finished  their 
yearly  courses  before  she  was  forced  to  submit 
to  the  inevitable  stroke  of  death,  after  the  infec 
tious  and  malicious  malady  had  first  ravaged  her 
beauty,  rioted  in  all  her  sweets,  and  made  an 
odious  deformed  spectacle  of  the  charmer  of  man 
kind.  The  death  of  the  daughter  worked  hard 
upon  the  mother's  bowels,  and  dragged  her 
speedily  after  her  with  a  broken  heart  to  the 
grave. 

This  lady,  whose  fortune  so  great  and  so  dis 
tinguished  an  assembly  had  chosen  to  hear  as  a 
happy  forerunner  and  lucky  omen  of  all  their 
own,  which  were  to  be  asked  afterwards  in  their 
turns,  proving  so  contrary  to  their  expectations 
already  unfortunate  in  the  prediction,  and  having 
been  in  tears  about  the  matter,  disheartened  all 
the  rest  of  the  beauties  from  consulting  him  fur 
ther  that  day.  The  person  who  kept  the  tavern, 
by  name  Mrs  Irwin,  alleged  that  as  some  people 
were  very  fortunate  and  others  unfortunate  upon 
the  same  day,  so  one  lady  might  be  before  told  a 
mishap  one  minute,  and  another  lady  all  the 
prosperity  in  nature  the  very  next  minute  fol 
lowing,  and  therefore  that  what  the  unfortunate 
lady  had  heard  was  not  to  be  taken  as  ominous, 
or  as  what  could  malignantly  influence  the  day, 
neither  ought  it  to  be  the  least  hindrance  to  any 
who  had  the  curiosity  of  being  let  into  the  secrets 
of  time  beforehand.  However,  whether  the  ladies 
were  convinced  or  no,  if  she  prevailed  over  their 
belief  in  that  point  she  could  not  prevail  over 
their  humour,  which  (though  they  might  not  be 
lieve  the  former  prediction  ominous  to  them 
selves)  was  naturally  awed  for  fear  of  the  like, 
peradventure,  for  a  time,  and  so  it  was  agreed, 
nemine  contradicente,  as  a  witty  lady  wrote  it 
down,  that  no  more  petitions  should  for  that  day 
be  presented  by  any  of  that  company  to  his 
dumb,  yet  oracular,  majesty.  Mrs  Irwin,  how 
ever,  would  have  her  way  ;  said  she  did  not  pre 
sume  to  such  honour  as  to  call  herself  of  that 
company,  and  that  therefore  she  might  consult 
him  without  breaking  through  the  votes  of  the 
assembly.  Many  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her, 
but  as  she  was  passionately  fond  of  knowing  fu 
ture  events,  and  had  a  mighty  itch  to  be  very 
inquisitive  with  the  oracle,  about  what  might 
happen,  not  only  to  herself  but  her  posterity  ;  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  have  the  liberty  of 
satisfying  her  curiosity,  since  she  presumed  her 
fortune  was  sure  to  be  so  good,  and  was  so 
forward  and  eager  for  the  knowledge  of  it.  But, 
alas,  such  is  too  often  the  fantastical  impulse  of 
nature  unluckily  depraved,  that  it  carries  often 
into  wishes  of  knowing  what  when  known  we 
would  be  glad  to  unknow  again,  and  then  our 
memory  will  not  let  us  be  untaught. 

Mrs  Irwin  was  at  that  time  in  a  pretty  commo 
dious  way  of  business,  everything  in  plenty  round 
about  her,  and  lived  more  like  a  person  of  dis 
tinction,  that  kept  such  a  cellar  of  wine,  open 
house,  and  a  free  table,  than  like  one  who  kept 


a  tavern.  She  brought  in  her  three  pretty 
children,  that  were  then  almost  babies,  the 
youngest  having  not  long  been  out  of  the  nurse's 
arms,  or  trusted  to  the  use  of  its  own  legs. 
These  children  stie  loved  as  a  mother  should 
love  children ;  they  were  the  delight  of  her 
eyes  all  day,  and  the  dream  of  her  imagin 
ation  all  night.  All  the  passions  of  her  soul 
were  confined  to  them ;  she  was  never  pleased 
but  when  they  were  so,  and  always  angry  if  they 
were  crossed ;  her  whole  pride  was  centred  in 
them,  and  they  were  clothed  and  were  attended 
more  like  the  infants  of  a  princess  than  of  a 
vintner's  relict.  The  fortune  of  these  was  what  she 
had  near  at  heart,  and  of  which  she  was  so  eager 
of  being  apprised.  Her  impatience  was  propor 
tionate  to  the  love  she  had  for  them,  and  which 
made  her  wish  to  foreknow  all  the  happiness 
that  was  like  to  attend  them.  She  sat  cheerfully 
down,  presented  one  to  him,  and  smiling,  wrote 
the  question  in  general  terms,  viz. — "  Is  this 
!  boy  to  be  happy  or  unhappy  ?  "  A  melancholy 
look  once  more  spread  itself  all  over  the  face 
of  the  predictor,  when  he  read  the  two  in 
quisitive  words,  and  he  seemed  mightily  to  regret 
being  asked  a  question  to  which  he  was,  by  his 
talent  of  foreseeing,  compelled  to  give  so  un 
welcome  an  answer.  The  colour  of  the  poor 
woman  flushed  and  vanished  alternately,  and 
very  quick,  and  she  looked  not  quite  like  the 
picture  of  despair,  but  a  disconsolate  woman, 
with  little  hopes  on  one  hand,  and  great  doubts 
and  dismal  fears  on  the  other.  She  confessed 
she  read  great  evil  in  the  troubles  of  his  face, 
thanked  him  for  his  goodnature,  told  him  that 
they  all  knew,  that  though  he  could  foretell, 
he  could  not  alter  the  acts  and  decretals  of  fate, 
and  therefore  desired  him  to  tell  her  the  worst, 
for  that  the  misfortunes,  were  they  never  so 
great,  would  be  less  dreadful  to  her  than  re 
maining  in  the  state  of  fear  and  suspension  He 
at  last  wrote  down  to  her  that  great  and  unex 
pected  and  even  unavoidable  accidents  would 
involve  the  whole  family  in  new  calamities,  that 
the  son  she  asked  him  about  would  have  the 
bitterest  task  of  hardship  to  go  through  withal, 
while  he  lived,  and  that  to  finish  all  more  unhap 
pily,  he  would  be  basely  and  maliciously  brought 
to  an  untimely  end,  by  gome  mortal  enemy  or 
other,  but  that  she  should  not  trouble  herself  so 
much  on  that  head,  she  would  never  see  it,  for  it 
would  happen  some  years  after  she  was  departed 
from  the  world.  This  melancholy  account  closed 
up  the  book  of  predictions  for  that  day,  and  put 
a  sad  stop  to  all  the  projected  mirth  and  curio- 
sity.  Now  I  must  tell  the  reader  how  and  when 
the  event  answered  the  prediction,  and  in  a  few 
words,  it  was  thus  :  poor  Mrs  Irwin,  by  strange 
accidents,  decayed  in  the  world,  and  dying  poor, 
her  sons  were  forced  to  be  put  apprentices  to 
small  trades  ;  and  the  son  whom  the  above-men 
tioned  prediction  concerned  was,  for  stealing  one 
cheese  from  a  man  in  the  Haymarket,  severely 
prosecuted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  on  Wednesday, 
the  twenty-third  of  December,  1718,  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  with  several  other  criminals. 

The  two  foregoing  passages  are  of  so  tragical 
a  nature  that  it  is  time  I  should  relieve  the 
minds  of  my  readers  with  some  histories  of  la 
dies  who  consulted  him  with  more  success  and 
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advantage,  to  whom  his  predictions  were  very 
entertaining,  when  they  came  to  pass  in  their 
favour,  the  relation  whereof  will  consequently  be 
agreeable  to  all  readers  who  have  within  them  a 
mixture  of  happy  curiosity  and  good-nature. 

Two  ladies,  who  were  the  most  remarkable 
beauties  in  London,  and  the  most  courted,  turned 
at  the  same  time  their  thoughts  to  matrimony, 
and  being  satiated,  I  may  say  wearied,  with  the 
pleasure  of  having  continually  after  them  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  adorers,  resolved  each, 
about  the  same  time,  to  make  a  choice  of  their 
several  men,  to  whom  they  thought  they  could 
give  most  happiness,  and  from  whom  they  might 
receive  most.  Their  names  (for  they  are  both 
persons  of  distinction)  shall  be  Christallina 
and  Urbana.  Christallina  was  a  virgin,  and 
Urbana  a  young  widow.  Christallina  engrossed 
the  eyes,  the  hearts,  and  the  sighs  of  the  whole 
court,  and  wherever  she  appeared  put  any  court 
lady  out  of  her  place  that  had  one  before  in  the 
heart  of  any  youth,  and  was  the  celebrated  toast 
among  the  beau  mondc.  Urbana's  beauty  made 
as  terrible  a  havoc  in  the  city ;  all  the  citizens' 
daughters  that  had  many  admirers,  and  were  in 
fair  hopes  of  having  husbands  when  they  pleased 
themselves,  as  soon  as  Urbana  had  lost  her  old 
husband,  found  that  they  every  day  lost  their 
lovers,  and  it  was  a  great  fear  among  the  pret 
tiest,  maids  that  they  should  remain  maids  still, 
as  long  as  Urbana  remained  a  widow.  She  was 
the  monopolizer  of  city  affection,  and  made 
many  girls  that  had  large  stocks  of  suitors 
bankrupts  in  the  trade  of  courtship,  and  broke 
some  of  their  hearts  when  her  charms  broke  off 
their  amours.  Well,  but  the  day  was  near  at 
hand  when  both  the  belles  of  the  court  and  the 
city  damsels  were  to  be  freed  from  the  ravages 
which  these  two  tyrants,  triumphant  in  beauty 
and  insolent  in  charms,  made  among  the  harvest 
of  love.  Each  had  seen  her  proper  man,  to 
whom  the  enjoyment  of  her  person  was  to  be 
dedicated  for  life.  But  it  being  an  affair  of  so 
lasting  importance,  each  had  a  mind  to  be  let 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  such 
a  choice,  as  far  as  possible,  before  they  stepped 
into  the  irrevocable  state  of  matrimony.  Both  of 
them  happened  to  take  it  into  their  heads  that  the 
best  way  to  be  entirely  satisfied  in  their  curiosity 
was  to  have  recourse  "to  the  great  predictor  of 
future  occurrences,  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  whose 
fame  was  at  that  time  spread  pretty  largely 
about  the  town.  Christallina  and  Urbana  were 
not  acquainted  with  each  other,  only  by  the  re 
port  which  fame  had  made  of  beauty.  They 
came  to  Mr  Campbell's  on  the  same  day,  and 
both  with  the  same  resolution  of  keeping  them 
selves  concealed,  and  under  masks,  that  none  of 
the  company  of  consulters  who  happened  to  be 
there  might  know  who  they  were.  It  happened 
that  on  that  very  day,  just  when  they  came,  Mr 
Campbell's  rooms  were  more  than"  ordinarily 
crowded  with  curious  clients  of  the  fair  sex,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  desire  these  two  ladies, 
who  expressed  so  much  precaution  against  and 
fear  of  having  their  persons  discovered,  to  be 
contented  with  only  one  room  between  them, 
and  with  much  ado  they  complied  with  the  re 
quest,  and  condescended  to  sit  together  incog. 
Distant  compliments  of  gesture  passed  between 


them,  the  dress  and  comportment  of  each  making 
them  appear  to  be  persons  of  figure  and  breeding, 
and  after  three  or  four  modish  curtsies,  down  they 
sat,  without  so  much  as  once  opening  their  lips, 
or  intending  so  to  do.  The  silence  between 
them  was  very  formal  and  profound  for  near  half 
an  hour,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  snapping 
of  fans,  which  they  both  did  very  tuneably,  and 
with  great  harmony,  and  played,  as  it  were,  in 
concert. 

At  last  one  of  the  civil,  well-bred  mutes  hap 
pening  to  sneeze,  the  other  very  gracefully  bowed, 
and  before  she  was  well  aware  out  popped  the 
words,  "  Bless  you,  madam  ; "  the  fair  sneezer 
returned  the  bow  with  an  "  I  thank  you,  madam." 
They  found  they  did  not  know  one  another's 
voices,  and  they  began  to  talk  very  merrily  toge 
ther,  with  pretty  great  confidence,  and  they  tak 
ing  a  mutual  liking  from  conversation,  so  much 
familiarity  grew  thereupon  instantly  between 
them,  that  they  began  not  only  to  unmask,  but 
to  unbosom  themselves  to  one  another,  and  con 
fess  alternately  all  their  secrets.  Christallina 
owned  who  she  was,  and  told  Urbana  the  beau 
and  courtier  that  had  her  heart.  Urbana  as 
frankly  declared  that  she  was  a  widow,  that  she 
would  not  become  the  lady's  rival,  that  she  had 
pitched  upon  a  second  husband,  an  alderman  of 
the  city.  Just  by  that  time  they  had  had  their 
chat  out,  and  wished  one  another  the  pleasure  of 
a  successful  prediction,  it  came  to  Christallina's 
turn  to  visit  the  dumb  gentleman,  and  receive 
from  his  pen  oracular  answers  to  all  the  questions 
she  had  to  propose.  Well,  he  accordingly  satis 
fied  her  in  every  point  she  asked  him  about ;  but 
while  she  was  about  this,  one  of  Mr  Campbell's 
family  going  with  Urbana  to  divert  her  a  little, 
the  widow  railed  at  the  virgin  as  a  fool,  to  ima 
gine  that  she  should  ever  make  a  conquest  of  the 
brightest  spark  about  the  court,  and  then  let  fly 
some  random  bolts  of  malice  to  wound  her  repu 
tation  for  chastity.  Now  it  became  the  widow's 
turn  to  go  and  consult,  and  the  same  person  of 
Mr  Campbell's  family  in  the  mean  time  enter 
tained  Christallina.  The  maid  was  not  behind 
hand  with  the  widow ;  she  railed  against  the 
widow,  represented  her  as  sometimes  a  coquette, 
sometimes  a  lady  of  pleasure,  sometimes  a  jilt, 
and  lifted  up  her  hands  in  wonder  and  amaze 
ment  that  Urbana  should  imagine  so  rich  a  man 
as  an  alderman  such-a-one  should  fall  to  her  lot. 
Thus  Urbana  swore  and  protested  that  Christal 
lina  could  never  arrive  at  the  honour  of  being  the 
wife  to  the  courtly  Secretarius,  let  Mr  Campbell 
flatter  her  as  he  would  ;  and  Christallina  vowed 
that  Campbell  must  be  a  downright  wizard  if  he 
foretold  that  such  a  one  as  Urbana  would  get 
Alderman  Stiffrump  for  a  husband,  provided  a 
thing  so  improbable  should  come  to  pass. 

However,  it  seems  Duncan  had  told  them  their 
own  names  and  the  names  of  their  suitors,  and 
told  them  further,  how  soon  they  were  both  to 
be  married,  and  that,  too,  directly  to  their  heart's 
content,  as  they  said  rejoicingly  to  themselves, 
and  made  their  mutual  gratulations. 

They  went  away  each  satisfied  that  she  should 
have  her  own  lover,  but  Christallina  laughed  at 
Mr  Campbell  for  assigning  the  alderman  to 
Urbana,  and  Urbana  laughed  at  him  for  promis 
ing  the  courtier  to  the  arms  of  Christallina. 


OF  MR  DUNCAN  CAMPBELL. 
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This  is  a  pretty  good  figure  of  the  tempers  of 
two  reigning  toasts  with  regard  to  one  another. 

First,  their  curiosity  made  them,  from  resolving 
to  be  concealed,  discover  one  another  wilfully, 
from  utter  strangers  grow  as  familiar  as  old 
friends  in  a  moment,  swear  one  another  to  se 
crecy,  and  exchange  the  sentiments  of  their 
hearts  together,  and  from  being  friends  become 
envious  of  each  others  enjoying  a  similitude  of 
happiness  ;  the  compliments  made  on  either  side 
face  to  face  were,  upon  the  turning  of  the  back, 
turned  into  reflections,  detraction,  and  ridicule  ; 
each  was  a  self-lover  and  admirer  of  her  own 
beauty  and  merit,  and  a  despiser  of  the  others. 

However,  Duncan  Campbell  proved  at  last  to 
be  in  the  right.  Urbana  was  wrong  in  her  opi 
nion  of  Christallina's  want  of  power  over  Secre- 
tarius,  and  Christallina  was  as  much  out  in  her 
opinion  that  Urbana  would  miss  in  her  aim  of 
obtaining  Stiffrump ;  for  they  both  proved  in  the 
right  of  what  they  thought  with  regard  to  their 
own  dear  single  persons,  and  were  made  happy 
according  to  their  expectations,  just  at  the  time 
foretold  by  Mr  Campbell. 

Christallina's  ill  wishes  did  not  hinder  Urbana 
from  being  mistress  of  Alderman  Stiffrump's  per- 
son  and  stock,  nor  did  Urbana's  hinder  Christal 
lina  from  showing  herself  a  shining  bride  at  the 
ring  in  Secretarius's  gilded  chariot,  drawn  by  six 
pruncers  of  the  proud  Belgian  kind,  with  her  half 
dozen  of  liveries,  with  favours  in  their  hats,  wait 
ing  her  return  at  the  gate  of  Hyde  park. 

Both  loved  and  both  envied,  but  both  allowed 
of  Mr  Campbell's  foreknowledge. 

Having  told  you  two  very  sorrowful  passages, 
and  one  tolerably  successful  and  entertaining,  I 
shall  now  relate  to  you  another  of  my  own  know 
ledge,  that  is  mixed  up  with  the  grievous  and  the 
pleasant,  and  chequered,  as  it  were,  with  the 
slmleand  the  sunshine  of  fortune. 

Though  there  are  vicissitudes  in  every  stage  of 
life  under  the  sun,  and  not  one  ever  ran  conti 
nually  on  with  the  same  series  of  prosperity,  yet 
those  conditions  which  are  the  most  liable  to  the 
signal  alterations  of  fortune,  are  the  conditions  of 
merchants,  for  profest  gamesters  I  reckon  in  a 
manner  as  men  of  no  condition  of  life  at  all,  but 
what  comes  under  the  statute  of  vagabonds. 


to  the  power  of  the  second  sight,  that  what  con 
cerned  him  was  highly  momentous,  wrote  him 
this  answer,  that  he  would  comply  with  his  re 
quest,  adjourn  his  other  clients  to  the  day  fol 
lowing,  and  set  apart  all  the  remnant  of  that,  till 
night,  for  inspecting  the  future  occurrences  of 
which  he  had  a  mind  to  be  made  a  master. 

There  is  certainly  a  very  keen  appetite  in  cu 
riosity.  It  cannot  stay  for  satisfaction ;  it  is 
pressing  for  its  necessary  repast,  and  is  without 
all  patience.  Hunger  and  thirst  are  not  appetites 
more  vehement  and  more  hard  and  difficult  to  be 
!  repressed  than  that  of  curiosity  ;  nothing  but  the 
present  now  is  able  to  allay  it.  A  more  expres 
sive  picture  of  this  I  never  beheld  than  in  the 
faces  of  some,  and  the  murmurs  and  complaints 
of  others  in  that  little  inquisitive  company,  when 
the  unwelcome  note  was  given  about  signifying 
an  adjournment  for  only  twenty-four  hours. 

The  colour  of  a  young  woman  there  came  and 
went  a  hundred  times  (if  possible)  in  the  space 
of  two  minutes ;  she  blushed  like  a  red  rose  this 
moment,  and  in  the  switch  of  an  eyelash  she  was 
all  over  as  pale  as  a  white  one.  The  suitor, 
whose  name  her  heart  had  gone  pitapat  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  to  be  informed  of  from  the  pen 
of  a  seer,  was  now  deferred  a  whole  day  longer ; 
she  was  once  or  twice  within  an  ace  of  swooning 
away,  but  he  comforted  her  in  particular  by  tell 
ing  her  (though  he  said  it  only  by  way  of  jest) 
that  the  day  following  would  be  a  more  lucky 
day  to  consult  about  husbands  than  the  present 
that  she  came  on.  The  answer  was  a  kind  of 
cordial  to  her  hopes,  and  brought  her  a  little 
better  to  herself. 

Two  others,  I  remember,  sisters  and  old  maids, 
that  it  seems  were  misers,  women  ordinarily 
dressed,  and  in  blue  aprons,  and  yet  by  relation 
worth  no  less  than  two  thousand  pounds  each, 
were  in  a  peck  of  troubles  about  his  going  and 
leaving  them  unsatisfied.  They  came  upon  an 
inquiry  after  goods  that  were  stolen  and  they 
complained  that  by  next  morning  at  that  time, 
the  thief  might  be  got  far  enough  off,  and  creep 
into  so  remote  a  corner,  that  he  would  put  it 
beyond  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  the  art  of 
!  conjuration,  to  find  him  out,  and  bring  him  back 
again.  The  disturbance  and  anxiety  that  was  to 


It  was,  indeed,   as  the  reader  would  guess,  a  j  be  seen  in  their  countenances  was  just  like  that 


worthy  and  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  was  to  run 
through  these  different  circumstances  of  being. 
He  came  and  visited  our  Mr  Campbell  in  the 
year  1707  ;  he  found  him  amidst  a  crowd  of  con- 
suiters,  and  being  very  eager  and  solicitous  to 
know  his  own  fortune  just  at  that  critical  junc 
ture  of  time,  he  begged  of  him  (if  possible)  to 
adjourn  his  other  clients  to  the  day  following,  and 
sacrifice  that  one  wholly  to  his  use,  which,  as  it 
was  probably  more  important  than  all  the  others 
together,  so  he  wrote  down  that  he  would  render 
the  time  spent  about  it  more  advantageous  to 
Mr  Campbell,  and  by  way  of  previous  encourage 
ment,  threw  him  down  ten  guineas  as  a  retain 
ing  fe». 

Mr  Campbell,  who  held  money  in  very  little 
esteem,  and  valued  it  so  much  too  little  that  he 
has  often  had  my  reprehensions  on  that  head, 
paused  a  little,  and  after  looking  earnestly  in  the 
gentleman's  face,  and  reading  there,  as  I  suppose, 
in  that  little  space  of  time  in  general,  according 


which  is  to  be  beheld  in  the  face  of  a  great  losin 
gamester,  when  his  all,  his  last  great  stake,  lies 
upon  the  table,  and  is  just  sweeping  off  by  another 
winning  hand  into  his  own  hat. 

The  next  was  a  widow,  who  bounced  because, 
as  she  pretended,  he  would  not  tell  her  what  was 
best  to  do  with  her  sons,  and  what  profession  it 
would  be  most  happy  for  them  to  be  put  to  ;  but 
in  reality  all  the  cause  of  the  widow's  fuming 
and  fretting  was,  not  that  she  wanted  to  provide 
for  her  sons,  but  for  herself ;  she  wanted  a  second 
!  husband,  and  was  not  half  so  solicitous  about 
;  being  put  in  a  way  of  educating  those  children 
she  had  already,  as  of  knowing  when  she  should 
be  in  a  likelihood  of  getting  more.  This  was 
certainly  in  her  thoughts,  or  else  she  would  never 
have  flounced  about  in  her  weeds,  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  all  the  while  of  her 
passion  smile  by  fits  upon  the  merchant,  and  leer 
upon  a  young  pretty  Irish  fellow  that  was  there. 
The  young  Irishman  made  use  of  a  little  eve- 
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language ;  she  grew  appeased,  went  away  in 
quite  a  good  humour,  scuttled  too  airily  down 
stairs  fora  woman  in  her  clothes,  and  the  reason 
was  certainly  that  she  knew  the  matter  before, 
which  we  took  notice  of  presently  after;  the 
Irishman  went  precipitately  after  her  down  stairs 
without  taking  his  leave. 

But  neither  were  the  two  misers  for  their  gold, 
the  virgin  for  a  first  husband,  nor  the  widow  for 
a  second,  half  so  eager,  as  another  married  woman 
there,  was  for  the  death  of  her  spouse.  She  had 
put  the  question  in  so  expecting  a  manner  for  a 
lucky  answer,  and  with  so  much  keen  desire 
appearing  plainly  in  her  looks ;  that  no  big-bellied 
woman  was  ever  more  eager  for  devouring  fruit; 
no  young  hasty  bridegroom,  just  married  to  a 
beauty,  more  impatient  for  night  and  enjoyment, 
than  she  was  to  know,  what  she  thought  a  more 
happy  moment,  the  moment  of  her  husband's 
last  agonizing  gasp.  As  her  expectation  was  the 
j  greatest,  so  was  her  disappointment  too,  and 
consequently  her  disorder,  upon  his  going  and 
leaving  her  unresolved.  She  was  frantic,  raging, 
and  implacable ;  she  was  in  such  a  fury  at  the 
delay  of  putting  off  her  answer  to  the  day 
following,  that  in  her  fury  she  acted  as  if  she 
would  have  given  herself  an  answer,  which  of  the 
two  should  die  first,  by  choking  herself  upon  the 
spot,  with  the  indignation  that  swelled  in  her 
stomach  and  rose  into  her  throat  on  that  occasion. 
It  may  look  like  a  romance  to  say  it,  but  indeed 
they  were  forced  to  cut  her  lace,  and  then  she 
threw  out  of  the  room  with  great  passion  ;  but 
yet  had  so  much  of  the  enraged  wife  left  (beyond 
the  enraged  woman)  as  to  return  instantly  up 
stairs,  and  signify  very  calmly,  she  would  be 
certain  to  be  there  next  day,  and  beseeched 
earnestly  that  she  might  not  meet  with  a  second 
disappointment. 

All  this  hurry  and  bustle  created  a  stay  a 
little  too  tedious  for  the  merchant,  who  began  to 
he  impatient  himself,  especially  when  word  was 
brought  up  that  a  fresh  company  was  come  in  : 
but  Mr  Campbell  was  denied  to  them ;  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  any  more  interruptions,  the 
merchant  and  the  dumb  gentleman  agreed  to  slip 
into  a  coach,  drive  to  a  tavern  in  the  city,  and 
settle  matters  of  futurity  over  a  bottle  of  French 
claret. 

The  first  thing  done  at  the  tavern  was  Mr 
Campbell's  saluting  him  upon  a  piece  of  paper  by 
his  name,  and  drinking  his  health.  The  next 
paper  held  a  discourse  of  condolence  for  a  disaster 
that  was  past  long  since,  namely,  a  great  and 
considerable  loss  that  happened  to  his  family  in 
the  dreadful  conflagration  of  the  city  of  London. 
In  the  third  little  dialogue  which  they  had 
together,  he  told  the  merchant  that  losses  and 
advantages  were  general  topics,  which  a  person, 
unskilled  in  that  art,  might  venture  to  assign  to 
any  man  of  his  profession,  it  being  next  to 
impossible  that  persons  who  traffic  should  not 
sometimes  gain,  and  sometimes  lose. — "  But," 
said  Mr  Campbell,  "  I  will  sketch  out  particularly 
and  specify  to  you  some  future  misfortunes,  with 
which  you  will  unavoidably  meet ;  'tis  in  your 
stars,  it  is  in  destiny,  that  you  should  have  some 
trials,  and  therefore,  when  you  are  forewarned, 
take  a  prudent  care  to  be  fore-armed  with 
patience,  and  by  longanimity,  and  meekly  and 


resignedly,  enduring  your  lot,  render  it  more  easy, 
since  impatience  cannot  avert  it,  and  will  only 
render  it  more  burthensome  and  heavy.  He 
gave  these  words  to  the  merchant,  who  pressed 
for  his  opinion  that  moment.  "  By  your  leave," 
resuming  the  pen,  said  the  dumb  gentleman  in 
writing,  "  we  will  have  this  bottle  out  first  and 
tap  a  fresh  one,  that  you  may  be  warmed  with 
courage  enough  to  receive  the  first  speculative 
onset  of  ill  fortune  that  I  shall  predict  to  you, 
with  a  good  grace,  and  that  may  perhaps  enable 
you  to  meet  it,  when  it  comes  to  reduce  itself 
into  action,  with  a  manful  purpose  and  all 
becoming  resolution."  The  merchant  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  and  put  on  an  air  of  the  careless 
and  indifferent  as  well  as  he  could,  to  signify  that 
he  had  no  need  to  raise  up  an  artificial  courage 
from  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  grape.  But 
naturn,  when  hard  pressed,  will  break  through 
all  disguises,  and  not  only  notwithstanding  the 
air  of  pleasantry  he  gave  himself,  which  appeared 
forced  and  constrained,  but  in  spite  of  two  or 
three  sparkling  and  enlivening  bumpers,  a  cloud 
of  care  would  ever  and  anon  gather  and  shoot 
heavily  across  his  brow,  though  he  laboured  all 
he  could  to  dispel  it  as  quickly,  and  to  keep  fair 
weather  in  his  countenance.  Well,  they  had 
cracked  the  first  bottle  and  the  second  succeeded 
upon  the  table,  and  they  called  to  blow  a  pipe 
together.  This  pipe  Mr  Campbell  found  had  a 
very  ill  effect :  it  is  certainly  a  pensive  kind  of 
instrument,  and  fills  a  mind  anything  so  disposed 
with  disturbing  thoughts,  black  fumes,  and 
melancholy  vapours,  as  certainly  as  it  doth  the 
mouth  with  smoke.  It  plainly  took  away  even 
the  little  sparks  of  vivacity  which  the  wine  had 
given  before ;  so  he  wrote  for  a  truce  of  firing 
those  sort  of  noxious  guns  any  longer,  and  they 
laid  down  their  arms  by  consent,  and  drank  off 
the  second  bottle.  A  third  immediately  supplied 
its  place,  and  at  the  first  glass  of  the  opening  of 
the  bottle  Mr  Campbell  began  to  open  to  him 
his  future  case  in  the  following  words ; — "  Sir, 
you  have  now  some  ventures  at  sea  from  such 
and  such  a  place,  to  such  a  value.  Do  not  be 
discomforted  at  the  news  which  you  certainly  will 
have  within  three  months  (but  it  will  be  false  at 
last),  that  they  are,  by  three  different  tempests, 
made  the  prey  of  the  great  ocean,  and  enrich  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  palace  of  Neptune.  A 
worse  storm  than  all  these  attends  you  at  home, 
a  wife  who  is  and  will  be  more  the  tempest  of 
the  house  wherein  she  lives.  The  high  and 
lofty  winds  of  her  vanity  will  blow  down  the 
pillars  of  your  house  and  family ;  the  high  tide 
of  her  extravagance  will  roll  on  like  a  resistless 
torrent,  and  leave  you  at  low  water,  and  the  ebb 
of  all  your  fortunes.  This  is  the  highest  and  the 
most  cutting  disaster  that  is  to  befal  you  ;  your 
real  shipwreck  is  not  foreign  but  domesiic  ;  your 
bosom  friend  is  to  be  your  greatest  foe,  and  even 
your  powerful  undoer  for  a  time  ;  mark  what  I 
say,  and  take  courage ;  it  shall  be  but  for  a  time 
provided  you  take  take  courage ;  it  will,  upon 
that  condition,  be  only  a  short  and  wholesome 
taste  of  adversity  given  to  you,  that  you  may 
relish  returning  prosperity  with  virtue,  and  with 
a  greater  return  of  thanks  to  him  that  dispenses 
it  at  pleasure  to  mankind.  Remember,  courage 
and  resignation  is  what  I  advise  you  to ;  use  it, 
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as  becomes  you,  in  your  adversity,  and  believe 
that  as  I  foretold  that  adversity,  so  I  can 
foretel  a  prosperity  will  again  be  the  consequence 
of  those  virtues  -.  and  the  more  you  feel  the  one 
ought  not  to  cast  you  down,  but  raise  your  hopes 
the  more,  that  he  who  foretold  you  that  so 
exactly  could  likewise  foretel  you  the  other." 
The  merchant  was  by  this  put  into  a  great 
suspense  of  mind,  but  somewhat  easier,  by  the 
second  prediction  being  annexed  so  kindly  to  the 
first  fatal  one.  They  crowned  the  night  with 
a  flask  of  Burgundy,  and  then  parting,  each 
went  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  reader  may  perchance  wonder  how  I,  who 
make  no  mention  of  my  being  there  (as  in  truth 
I  was  not  at  the  tavern),  should  be  able  to  relate 
this  as  of  my  own  knowledge ;  but  if  he  pleases 
to  have  patience  to  the  end  of  the  story,  he  will 
have  entire  satisfaction  in  that  point. 

About  half  a  year  after  the  merchant  came 
again,  told  him  that  his  prediction  was  too  far 
verified,  to  his  very  dear  cost,  and  that  he  was 
now  utterly  undone  and  beyond  any  visible  means 
of  a  future  recovery,  and  doubting  least  the  other 
fortunate  part  of  the  prediction  was  only  told 
him  by  way  of  encouragement  (for  groundless 
doubts  and  fears  always  attend  a  mind  implunged 
in  melancholy ),  besought  him  very  earnestly  to 
tell  him  candidly  and  sincerely  if  there  was  no 
real  prospect  of  good,  and  rid  him  at  once  of  the 
uneasiness  of  such  a  suspension  of  thought ;  "but 
pray  do,"  said  he,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  re 
peated  expostulation,  "satisfy  me  if  there  are  any 
further  hopes  on  this  side  the  grave?" 

To  this  Duncan  Campbell  made  a  short  but 
a  very  significant  reply  in  writing.  "  May  the 
heaven's  preserve  you  from  a  threatening  danger 
of  life.  Take  care  only  of  yourself,  great  and 
mighty  care,  and  if  you  outlive  Friday  next,  you 
will  yet  be  great  and  more  fortunate  than  ever 
you  was  in  all  the  height  of  your  former  most 
flourishing  space  of  life."  He  coloured  inordi 
nately  when  Duncan  Campbell  said  Friday,  and 
conjured  him  to  tell  him  as  particularly  as  he 
could  what  he  meant  by  Friday.  He  told  him 
he  could  not  particularise  any  further,  but  that 
great  danger  threatened  him  that  day  ;  and  that 
without  extraordinary  precaution  it  would  prove 
fatal  to  him,  even  to  death.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  went  away  in  a  very  sorrowful  plight.  Fri 
day  past,  Saturday  came,  and  on  that  very 
Saturday  morning  came  likewise  the  joyful 
tidings  that  what  ventures  of  his  were  given  over 
for  lost  at  sea  were  all  come  safe  into  the  har 
bour.  He  came  the  moment  he  received  those 
despatches  from  his  agent  to  Mr  Duncan  Camp 
bell's  apartment,  embraced  him  tenderly,  and 
saluted  him  with  much  gladness  of  heart,  before 
a  great  room  full  of  ladies,  where  I  happened  to 
be  present  at  the  time ;  crying  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  before  he  knew  what  he  said,  that  Mr 
Campbell  had  saved  his  life;  that  Friday  was  his 
birth  day,  and  he  had  intended  with  a  pistol  to 
shoot  himself  that  very  day.  The  ladies  thought 
him  mad ;  and  he,  recovered  from  his  ecstasy, 
said  no  more,  but  sat  down  till  Mr  Campbell  dis 
missed  all  his  clients ;  and  then  we  three  went  to 
the  tavern  together,  where  he  told  me  the  whole 
little  history  or  narrative  just  as  is  above  related. 

The  fame  which  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  got  by 


the  foregoing  and  several  other  predictions  of  the 
like  kind,  was  become  very  large  and  extensive, 
and  had  spread  itself  into  the  remotest  corners 
of  this  metropolis.  The  squares  rung  with  it ; 
it  was  whispered  from  one  house  to  another 
through  the  more  magnificent  streets,  where 
persons  of  quality  and  distinction  reside;  it 
catched  every  house  in  the  city,  like  the  news  of 
stock  from  Exchange  alley ;  it  run  noisily  through 
the  lanes  and  little  thoroughfares  where  the  poor 
inhabit ;  it  was  the  chat  of  the  tea-table  and  the 
babble  of  the  streets,  and  the  whole  town,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  was  full  of  it.  Whenever 
any  reputation  rises  to  a  degree  like  this,  let  it 
be  for  what  art  or  accomplishment,  or  on  what 
account  soever  it  will,  malice,  envy,  and  detrac. 
tion  are  sure  to  be  the  immediate  pursuers  of  it 
with  full  mouth,  and  to  hunt  it  down,  if  possible, 
with  full  cry.  Even  the  great  Nostradamus, 
though  favoured  by  kings  and  queens  (which  al 
ways  without  any  other  reason  creates  enemies), 
was  not  more  pursued  by  envy  and  detraction  for 
his  predictions  in  Paris  and  throughout  France, 
than  our  Duncan  Campbell  was  in  London,  and 
even  throughout  England,  Various,  different, 
and  many  were  the  objections  raised  to  blot  his 
character  and  extenuate  his  fame,  that,  when  one 
was  confuted,  another  might  not  be  wanting  to 
supply  its  place,  and  so  to  maintain  a  course  and 
series  of  backbiting  according  to  the  known 
maxim—"  Throw  dirt,  and  if  it  does  not  stick, 
throw  dirt  continually,  and  some  will  stick." 

Neither  is  there  any  wonder ;  for  a  man,  that 
has  got  applauders  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
must  expect  condemners  and  detractors  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  likewise.  If  a  lady  of  high 
degree,  for  example,  should  say,  smiling  (though 
really  thinking  absolutely  what  she  says),  for  fear 
of  being  thought  over-credulous,  "  Well,  I  vow 
some  things  Mr  Campbell  does  are  surprising, 
after  all ;  they  would  be  apt  to  incline  one  to  a 
belief  that  he  is  a  wonder  of  a  man,  for  one  would 
imagine  the  things  he  does  impossible.'  Why, 
then,  a  prude,  with  an  assumed  supercilious  air, 
and  a  scornful  tihee,  would,  in  order  to  seem  more 
wise  than  she  was,  reply,  "  Laud,  madam,  it  is 
more  a  wonder  to  me  that  you  can  be  imposed 
upon  so.  1  vow  to  Gad,  madam,  I  would  as  soon 
consult  an  almanack-maker,  and  pin  my  faith 
upon  what  he  pricks  down ;  or  believe,  like  my 
creed,  in  the  cross  which  I  make  upon  the  hand 
of  a  gipsy.  Laud,  madam,  I  assure  your  la'ship 
he  knows  no  more  than  I  do  of  you.  I  assure 
you  so,  and  therefore  believe  me.  He  has  it  all 
by  hearsay."  If  the  lady  that  believed  it  should 
reply,  that  if  he  had  notice  of  every  stranger  by 
hearsay,  he  must  be  a  greater  man  than  she  sus 
pected,  and  must  keep  more  spies  in  pay  than  a 
prime  minister.  The  prude's  answer  would  be, 
with  a  loud  laugh  and  giggling  out  these  words, 
"  Laud,  madam,  I  assure  you  nothing  can  be 
more  easy ;  and  so  take  it  for  granted."  Because 
she  was  inclined  to  say  so,  and  had  the  act  01 
wisdom  on  her  side,  forsooth,  that  she  appeared 
hard  of  belief  (which  some  call  hard  to  be  put 
upon),  and  the  other  lady  credulous  (which  some 
though  believing  upon  good  grounds  are  called), 
and  so  thought  foolish ;  the  prude's  answer 
would  be  thought  sufficient  and  convincing. 
Thus  malice  and  folly,  by  dint  of  noise  and 
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impudence,  and  strong  though  empty  asser 
tions,  often  run  down  modesty  and  good  sense 
Among  the  common  people  it  is  the  same,  bu 
only  done  in  a  different  manner.  For  example 
an  ordinary  person  that  had  consulted  might  say 
(as  he  walked  along)  "There  goes  the  dumb 
gentleman,  who  writes  down  any  name  of  a 
stranger  at  first  sight ;"  up  steps  a  blunt  fellow 
that  takes  stubbornness  for  sense,  and  says 
"  That  is  a  confounded  lie ;  he  is  a  cheat  and  an 
imposter,  and  you  are  one  of  his  accomplices. 
He'll  tell  me  my  name,  I  suppose,  if  you  tell  it 
him  first.  He  is  no  more  dumb  than  I  am ;  he 
can  speak  and  hear  as  well  as  us,  I  have  been 
with  those  that  say  they  have  heard  him,  I  wish 
I  and  two  or  three  more  had  him  in  our  stable, 
and  I  warrant  you  with  our  cart- whips  we  woulc 
lick  some  words  out  of  his  chops,  as  dumb  as  you 
call  him.  I  tell  you  it  is  all  a  lie  and  all  a  bite.' 
Jf  the  other  desires  to  be  convinced  for  himsell 
by  his  own  experience,  the  rougher  rogue,  who 
perhaps  has  stronger  sinews  than  the  other,  an 
swers,  "  If  you  lie  any  further  I  will  knock  you 
down  ;"  and  so  he  is  the  vulgar  wit,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  rabble-rout,  and  thus  the  detraction  spreads 
below  with  very  good  success,  as  it  does  above  in 
another  kind. 

As  there  are  two  comical  adventures  in  his 
life  which  directly  suit  and  correspond  with  the 
foregoing  reflections,  this  seems  the  most  proper 
place  to  insert  them  in.  The  first  consists  of  a 
kind  of  mob-way  of  usage  he  met  with  from  a 
fellow,  who  got  to  be  an  officer  in  the  army,  but 
by  the  following  behaviour  will  be  found  unworthy 
of  the  name  and  the  commission. 

In  the  year  1701  a  lady  of  good  quality  came 
and  addressed  herself  to  him  much  after  the  fol 
lowing  manner  : — She  told  him  she  had  choice  of 
lovers,  but  preferred  one  above  the  rest,  but  de 
sired  to  know  his  name,  and  if  she  made  him  her 
choice  what  would  be  the  subsequent  fate  of  such 
a  matrimony.  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  very  readily 
gave  her  down  in  writing  this  plain  and  honest 
reply  •. — That  of  all  her  suitors  she  was  most  in 
clined  to  a  captain,  a  distinguished  officer  and  a 
great  beau  (naming  his  name),  and  one  that  had 
a  great  many  outward  engaging  charms,  sufficient 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  any  lady  that  was  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  manner  of  living. 
He  therefore  assured  her  (and  thought  himself 
bound,  being  conjured  so  to  do,  having  received 
his  fee,  though  there  was  danger  in  such  plain 
and  open  predictions)  that  he  was  a  villain  and  a 
rogue  in  his  heart,  a  profligate  gamester,  and  that 
if  she  took  him  to  her  bed  she  would  only  em 
brace  her  own  ruin.  The  lady's  woman,  who  was 
present,  being  in  fee  with  the  captain,  resolving 
to  give  intelligence  for  fear  the  officer,  her  so  good 
friend,  should  be  disappointed  in  the  siege,  slily 
shuffled  the  papers  into  her  pocket,  and  made  a 
present  of  them  to  the  military  spark.  Fired 
with  indignation  at  the  contents,  he  vowed  re 
venge,  and  in  order  to  compass  it  conspires  with 
his  female  spy  about  the  means.  In  fine,  for  fear 
of  losing  the  lady  though  he  quarrelled  with 
Duncan  Campbell,  a  method  was  to  be  found  out 
how  to  secure  her  by  the  very  act  of  revenge. 
At  last  it  was  resolved  to  discover  to  her  that  he 
had  found  out  whit  she  had  been  told  by  Mr 
Campbell,  but  the  way  how  he  had  been  informed 


•  was  to  remain  a  secret.     He  did  do  so,  and  ended 
his  discovery  with  these  words  •. — "  I  desire, 
dam,  that  if  I  prove  him  an  impostor  you  would 
not  believe  a  word  he  says."     The  lady  aireed 
to  so  fair  a  proposal.     Then  the  captain  swore 
that  he  himself  would  never  eat  a  piece  of  bread 
more    till    he  had  made  Mr  Campbell   eat   his 
words ;  nay,   he  insisted   upon   it  that  he  would 
bring  him  to  his  tongue,  and  make  him  own  by 
word  of  mouth  that  what  he  had  written  before 
was  false  and  calumnious.     To  which  the  lady 
answered  again,  that  if  he  performed  what  ha 
said  she  would  be  convinced.     This  brave  mili 
tary  man,  however,  not  relying  upon  his  own 
single   valour   and   prowess   to  bring  about   so 
miraculous  a  thing  as  the  making  a  person  that 
was  dumb  to  speak,  he  took  with  him  for  this 
end  three  lusty  assistants  to  combine  with  him  in 
the  assassination.     The  ambuscade  was   settled 
to  be  at  the  Five  Bells  tavern  in  Wych  street  in 
the  Strand.     After  the  ambush  was  settled  with 
so  much  false  courage,  the  business  of  decoying 
Mr  Campbell   into  it  was  not  practicable  any 
other  way  than  by  sending   out  false   colours. 
The  lady's  woman,  who  was  by  her  own  interest 
tied  fast  to  the  Interest  of  the  beau,  was  to  play 
the  trick  of  Dalila,  and  betray  this  deaf  and  dumb 
Sampson  (as  he  will  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  one 
in  the  sequel  of  the  story)  into  the  hands  of  these 
Philistines.      She  smooths  her  face  over  « ith  a 
complimenting  lie  from  her  mistress  to  Mr  Camp 
bell,  and  acted  her  part  of  deceit  so  well  that  he 
promised  to  follow  her  to  the  Five  Bells  with  all 
haste,  and  so  she  skuttled  back  to  prepare  the 
captain,  and  to  tell  him  how  lucky  she  was  in 
mischief,  and  how  she  drew  him  out  by  smiles 
into  perdition.     The  short  of  the  story  is,  when 
they  got  him  in  among  them  tliey  endeavoured 
to  assassinate  him,  but  they  missed  of  their  aim, 
yet  it  is  certain  they  left  him  in  a  very  terrible 
and  bloody  condition,  and  the  captain  went  away 
in  as  bad  a  plight  as  the  person  was  left  in  whom 
he  assaulted  so  cowardly  with  numbers,  and  to 
such  disadvantage.     I  was  sent  for  to  him  upon 
this  disaster,  and  the  story  was  delivered  to  me 
thus  by  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  tavern  when  I 
inquired  into  it : — They  began  to  banter  him, 
and  speaking  to  him  as  if  he  heard,  asked  him  if 
he  knew  his  own  fortune  ;  they  told  him  it  was 
to  be  beaten  to  death.     This  was  an  odd  way  of 
addressing  a  deaf  and  dumb  man.     They  added 
they  would  make  him  speak   before  they   had 
done.     The  boy  seeing  he  made  no  reply,  but 
only  smiled;  thought  what  passed  between  them 
was  a  jest  with  an  old  acquaintance,  and  with- 
drew    about    his    business.     The    door    being 
fastened,  however,  before  they  began  the  honour, 
able  attack,  they  vouchsafed  to  write  down  their 
intent  in  the  words  above  mentioned,  which  they 
had  uttered  before,  to  make  sure  that  he  should 
understand  their  meaning,  and  what  this  odd  way 
of  correction  was  for.     All  the  while,  the  maid, 
who  had  brought  him  into  it,  was  peeping  through 
a  hole,  and  watching  the  event,  as  appears  after 
wards.     Mr  Campbell  wrote  them  the  following 
answer,  viz.,  that  he  hoped  for  fair  play  ;  that  he 
understood  bear-garden  as  well  as  they  ;    but  if 
a  gentleman  was  amongst  them  he  would  expect 
gentlemanly  usage. 
The  rejoinder  they  made  to  this  consisted, 
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seems,  not  of  word?,  but  of  action.  The  officer, 
in  conjunction  with  another  ruffian,  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  three  he  had  brought,  com 
menced  the  assault.  As  good  luck  would  have 
it,  he  warded  off  their  first  blows,  it  seems,  with 
tolerable  success,  and  a  wine  quart  pot  standing 
upon  the  table,  Duncan  took  to  his  arms,  and  at 
two  or  three  quick  blows,  well  managed,  and 
close  laid  in  upon  the  assailants,  felled  them  both 
to  the  ground.  Here  it  was  that  the  maid  dis 
covered  her  knowledge  of  it  and  privity  to  the 
plot  to  the  whole  house  ;  for  she  no  sooner  sees 
the  famous  leader,  the  valiant  captain,  lie  sprawl 
ing  on  the  floor  with  bleeding  temples,  but  she 
shrieked  out  with  all  the  voice  she  could  exert, 
"  Murder,  murder,  murder !"  Alarmed  at  this 
outcry,  the  master  and  all  the  attendants  of  the 
tavern  scampered  upstairs,  burst  into  the  room, 
and  found  Duncan  Campbell  struggling  with  the 
other  two,  and  the  quart  pot  still  fast  clenched 
in  his  hand,  which  they  were  endeavouring  to 
wrench  from  him.  The  drawers  rescued  him  out 
of  their  hands,  and  inquired  into  the  matter.  The 
maid  in  a  fright  confessed  the  whole  thing.  The 
officer  and  his  associate  rubbed  their  eyes  as  re 
covering  from  a  stunning  sleep,  reeled  as  they 
went  to  rise,  paid  the  reckoning,  and  slunk  piti 
fully  away,  or,  as  the  rake's  term  for  it  is, — they 
brushed  off1,  and  for  all  their  odds  had  the  worst 
of  the  lay.  I,  who  had  some  authority  with  Mr 
Campbell  by  reason  of  my  years  and  the  strict 
acquaintance  I  had  with  his  mother,  when  I  came 
and  found  him  in  that  pickle,  and  had  the  whole 
relation  told  me  by  the  people  of  the  house, 
though  I  could  not  forbear  pitying  him  within  my 
own  mind,  took  upon  me  to  reprehend  him,  and 
told  him  that  these  hardships  would  by  Provi 
dence  be  daily  permitted  to  fall  upon  him  (for  he 
met  with  them  twenty  times)  while  he  continued 
in  that  irregular  way  of  living  and  spending  his 
time,  that  might  be  so  precious  to  himself  and 
many  others,  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery ; 
and  I  think  the  lessons  I  wrote  down  to  him  upon 
that  head,  though  a  little  severe  just  at  that 
juncture,  were,  notwithstanding,  well  timed,  and 
did,  as  I  guessed  they  would,  make  a  more  solid 
impression  in  him  than  at  any  other.  In  all  these 
scuffles  (whether  it  is  that  being  deaf  and  dumb 
an  affront  works  deeper  upon  a  man,  and  so  ren 
ders  him  far  more  fierce  and  resolute)  it  must  be 
said  that,  though  nature  has  been  very  kind  in 
making  him  very  strong,  robust,  and  active 
withal,  yet  he  has  bore  some  shocks  one  would 
imagine  beyond  the  strength  of  a  man,  having 
sometimes  got  the  better  of  five  or  six  ruffians  in 
rencounters  of  the  like  kind. 

The  next  banter  he  met  with  was  in  a  gentler 
way  from  an  unbelieving  lady,  and  yet  she  came 
off  with  very  ill  success,  and  the  banter  turned 
all  upon  herself  in  the  end. 

A  lady  of  distinction,  whose  name  shall  there 
fore  be  concealed  in  this  place,  came  with  two  or 
three  of  her  special  friends,  who  took  her  for  the 
most  merry,  innocent,  spotless  virgin  upon  earth, 
and  whose  modesty  was  never  suspected  in  the 
least  by  her  relations  or  servants  that  were 
nearest  about  her;  after  having  rallied  Mr 
Campbell  with  several  frivolous  questions,  doubt 
ing  his  capacity,  and  vexing  and  teazing  him 
with  gay  impertinences  beyond  all  patience,  was 


by  him  told  that  he  did  not  take  fees  in  his  pro 
fession  to  be  made  a  jest  of  like  a  common  for 
tune-teller,  but  to  do  real  good  to  those  who 
consulted  him,  as  far  as  he  was  able  by  his  pre 
dictions  ;  that  he  was  treated  with  more  respect 
by  persons  of  a  higher  condition,  though  her  own 
was  very  good,  and  so  offered  her  guinea  back  again 
with  a  bow  and  a  smile.  She  had  a  little  more  gene 
rosity  of  spirit  than  not  to  be  a  little  nettled  at 
the  proffer  she  had  caused  by  so  coarse  an  usage. 
She  affected  appearing  grave  a  little,  and  told 
him  she  would  be  serious  for  the  future,  and 
asked  him  to  set  down  her  name,  which  she  had 
neglected  before  to  ask  other  questions  that  were 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  He  promised  to  write 
it  down,  but  pausing  a  little  longer  than  ordinary 
about  it,  she  returned  to  her  former  way  of  un 
civil  merriment  and  ungallant  raillery.  She 
repeated  to  him,  in  three  or  four  little  scraps  of 
paper,  one  after  another,  as  fast  as  she  could 
write  them,  the  same  words,  viz. : — That  he 
could  not  tell  her  name,  nor  whether  she  was 
maid,  wife,  or  widow ;  and  laughed  as  if  she 
would  split  her  sides,  triumphing  to  the  rest  of 
her  companions  over  his  ignorance  and  her  own 
wit,  as  if  she  had  posed  him  and  put  him  to  an 
entire  stand.  But  sec  what  this  overweening 
opinion  of  security  ended  in  :  the  man  of  the 
second  sight  was  not  to  be  so  easily  baffled. 
Vexed  at  being  so  disturbed,  and  coming  out  of 
his  brown  study,  he  reaches  the  paper  and  begins 
to  write.  Now  it  was  the  lady's  turn  to  suffer ; 
she  had  deserved  hearty  punishment,  and  it 
came  into  her  hands  with  the  note  to  a  degree  of 
severity  (as  you  will  perceive  by  the  contents  of 
it  just  now).  She  read  it,  and  swooning  away, 
dropped  from  her  chair.  The  whole  room  being 
in  a  bustle,  I  that  was  in  the  outward  chamber 
ran  in.  While  Mr  Campbell  was  sprinkling 
water  in  her  face,  a  lady  snatched  up  the  note 
to  read  it,  at  which  he  seemed  mightily  dis 
pleased.  I  therefore,  who  understood  his  signs, 
recovered  it  out  of  her  hands  by  stratagem,  and 
ran  to  burn  it,  which  I  did  so  quick  that  I  was 
not  discovered  in  the  curiosity,  which  I  must 
own  I  satisfied  myself  in  by  reading  it  first ;  a 
curiosity  raised  too  high  by  so  particular  an  ad 
venture,  to  be  overcome  in  so  little  a  time  of 
thought,  as  I  was  to  keep  it  in  my  hands,  and 
so  I  came  by  the  knowledge  of  it  myself  without 
being  informed  by  Mr  Campbell.  This  shows 
how  a  sudden  curiosity,  when  there  is  not  time 
given  to  think  and  correct  it,  may  overcome  a 
man  as  well  as  a  woman  ;  for  1  was  never  over 
curious  in  my  life,  and  though  I  was  pleased  with 
the  oddness  of  the  adventure,  I  often  blushed  to 
myself  since  for  the  unmanly  weakness  of  not 
being  able  to  step  with  a  note  from  one  room  to 
another,  to  the  fireside,  without  peeping  into  the 
contents  of  it.  The  contents  of  it  were  these. 
"  Madam,  since  you  provoke  me,  your  name  is 

.     You  are  no  widow,  you  are  no  wife,  and 

yet  you  are  no  maid  ;  you  have  a  child  at  nurse 
at  such  a  place,  by  such  a  gentleman,  and  you 
were  brought  to  bed  in  Leicestershire."  The 
lady,  convinced  by  this  answer  of  his  strange  and 
mystical  power,  and  pleased  with  his  civility  in 
endeavouring  to  conceal  from  others  the  secret, 
after  so  many  repeated  provocations,  though  she 
showed  great  disorder  for  that  day,  became  one 
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of  his  constant  attenders  some  time  after,  and 
would  not  take  any  step  in  her  affairs  without 
his  advice,  which,  she  often  has  said  since,  she 
found  very  much  to  her  advantage.  She  was  as 
serious  in  her  dealings  with  him  afterwards,  and 
improved  by  being  so,  as  she  was  gay  and  turbu 
lent  with  him  before,  and  smarted  for  it.  In 
fine,  she  was  a  thorough  convert,  and  a  votary 
of  his  ;  and  the  only  jest  she  used  afterwards  to 
make  concerning  him  was  a  civil  witticism  to 
his  wife,  to  whom  she  was  wont,  every  now  and 
then,  smiling,  to  address  herself  after  this  man 
ner, — "  Your  husband,  madam,  is  a  devil,  but 
he  is  a  very  handsome  and  a  very  civil  one." 

Not  long  after  this  came  another  lady  with  a 
like  intent  to  impose  upon  him,  and  was  resolved, 
as  she  owned,  to  have  laughed  him  to  scorn,  if 
she  had  succeeded  in  her  attempt.  She  had 
very  dexterously  dressed  herself  in  her  woman's 
habit,  and  her  woman  in  her  own  ;  her  footman 
squired  the  new-made  lady  in  a  very  gentle 
manly  dress,  hired  for  the  purpose  of  a  disguise, 
from'Monmouth  street.  The  strange  and  un 
known  masqueraders  entered  Mr  Campbell's 
room  with  much  art.  The  fellow  was  by  nature 
of  a  clean  make  and  had  a  good  look,  and  from 
following  a  genteel  master  when  he  was  young, 
copied  his  gait  a  little,  and  had  some  appearance 
of  a  mien,  and  a  tolerable  good  air  about  him. 
But  this  being  the  first  time  of  his  being  so  fine, 
and  he  a  little  vain  in  his  temper,  he  over-acted 
his  part :  he  strutted  too  much  ;  he  was  as  fond 
of  his  ruffles,  his  watch,  his  sword,  his  cane,  and 
his  snuff-box,  as  a  boy  of  being  newly  breeched  ; 
and  viewed  them  all  too  often  to  be  thought  the 
possessor  of  any  such  things  long.  The  affecta 
tion  of  the  chambermaid  was  insufferable  ;  she 
had  the  toss  of  the  head,  the  jut  of  the  bum,  the 
sidelong  leer  of  the  eye,  the  imperious  look  upon 
her  lady,  now  degraded  into  her  woman,  that 
she  was  intolerable,  and  a  person  without  the 
gift  of  the  second  sight  would  have  guessed  her 
to  have  been  a  pragmatical  upstart,  though  it  is 
very  probable  that  during  that  time  she  fancied 
herself  really  better  than  her  mistress.  The 
mistress  acted  her  part  of  maid  the  best,  for  it  is 
easier  for  genteel  modesty  to  act  a  low  part  than 
for  affected  vanity  to  act  a  high  one.  She  kept 
her  distance  like  a  servant,  but  would,  to  disguise 
things  the  better,  be  every  now  and  then  pert, 
according  to  their  way,  and  give  occasion  to  be 
chid.  But  there  is  an  air  of  gentility  in-born 
and  in-bred  to  some  people,  and  even  when  they 
aim  to  be  awkward,  a  certain  grace  will  attend 
all  their  minutest  actions  and  gestures,  and  com 
mand  love,  respect,  and  veneration.  I  must 
therefore  own  that  there  was  not  need  of  a  man's 
being  a  conjuror  to  guess  who  ought  to  be  the 
lady  and  who  the  maid ;  but  to  know  abso 
lutely  who  was  the  lady  and  who  was  the  maid  j 
did  require  that  skill.  For  how  many  such  real 
ladies  have  we  that  are  made  so  from  such 
upstarts,  and  how  many  genteel  waiting-women 
of  great  descent,  that  are  born  with  a  grace  about 
them,  and  are  bred  to  good  manners.  Mr 
Campbell's  art  made  him  positive  in  the  case  ; 
he  took  the  patches  from  the  face  of  the  maid 
and  placed  them  on  the  mistress's :  he  pulled  off 
her  hood  and  scarf  and  gave  it  to  the  lady,  and 
taking  from  the  lady  her  riding-hood,  gave  it  the 


maid  in  exchange ;  for  ladies  at  that  time  of  dav 
were  not  entered  into  that  fashion  of  cloaking 
themselves.  Then  he  wrote  down  that  he  should 
go  out,  and  ought  to  send  his  maid  in  to  undress 
them  quite,  and  give  the  mistress  her  own 
clothes  and  the  maid  hers,  and  with  a  smile 
wrote  down  both  their  names  and  commended 
her  contrivance  ;  but  after  that  it  was  remarked 
by  the  lady  that  he  paid  her  less  respect  than 
she  expected,  and  more  to  her  footman,  who  was 
in  gentleman's  habit,  whom  he  took  by  his  side, 
and  told  a  great  many  fine  things  ;  whereas  he 
would  tell  the  lady  nothing  further.  The  lady, 
nettled  at  this,  wrote  to  him  that  she  had  vanity 
enough  to  believe  that  she  might  be  distinguished 
from  her  maid  in  any  dress ;  but  that  he  had 
shown  his  want  of  skill  in  not  knowing  who  that 
gentleman  was.  Mr  Campbell  told  her  her  mis 
take  in  sharp  terms ;  and  begging  her  pardon, 
assured  her  he  knew  several  chambermaids  as 
genteel  and  as  well  born  as  her,  and  many  mis 
tresses  more  awkward  and  worse  born  than  her 
maid ;  that  he  did  not  go,  therefore,  by  the  rule  of 
guess  and  judging  what  ought  to  be,  but  by  the 
rule  of  certainty,  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
actually  was.  She,  however,  unsatisfied  with 
that  answer,  perplexed  him  mightily  to  know 
who  the  man  was.  He  answered,  he  would  be  a 
great  man.  The  lady  laughed  scornfully,  and 
said  she  wanted  to  know  who  he  wa.=,  not  what 
he  would  be.  He  answered  again,  he  was  her 
footman,  but  that  she  would  have  a  worse.  She 
grew  warm,  and  desired  to  be  informed  why, 
since  he  knew  the  fellow's  condition,  he  respected 
her  so  little  and  him  so  much ;  and  accused  him 
of  want  of  practising  manners  if  he  had  not  want 
of  knowledge.  He  answered,  "  Madam,  since 
you  will  be  asking  questions  too  far,  this  foot 
man  will  advance  himself  to  the  degree  of  a 
gentleman,  and  have  a  woman  of  distinction  to 
his  wife  ;  while  you  will  degrade  yourself  by  a 
marriage  to  be  the  wife  of  a  footman.  His  ambi 
tion  is  laudable,  your  condescension  mean,  there 
fore  I  give  him  the  preference;  I  have  given 
you  fair  warning  and  wholesome  advice,  you 
may  avoid  your  lot  by  prudence,  but  his  will  cer 
tainly  be  what  1  tell  you.' 

This  coming  afterwards  to  pass  exactly  as  was 
predicted,  and  his  disappointing  so  many  that  had  a 
mind  to  impose  upon  him,  has  rendered  him  pretty 
free  from  such  wily  contrivances,  since  though 
now  and  then  they  have  happened,  but  still  to  the 
mortification  and  disappointment  of  the  con 
trivers.  But  as  we  have  not  pretended  to  say, 
with  regard  to  these  things,  that  he  has  his 
genius  always  at  his  elbow  or  his  back,  to  whis 
per  in  his  ear  the  names  of  persons,  and  such 
little  constant  events  as  these  ;  so,  that  we  may 
not  be  deemed  to  give  a  fabulous  account  of  his 
life  and  adventures,  we  think  ourselves  bound  to 
give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  particular 
power  and  capacity  which  he  has  for  bringing 
about  these  particular  performances,  especially 
that  of  writing  down  names  of  strangers  at  first 
sight,  which  I  do  not  doubt  will  be  done  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  persons  who  shall  read  the  suc 
ceeding  chapter  concerning  the  gift  of  the 
second  sight. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCERNING    THE    SECOND    SIGHT. 

MR  MARTIN  lately  published  a  book,  entitled  '  A 
Description  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland, 
called  by  the  Ancient  Geographers,  Hebrides.' 
It  contains  many  curious  particulars  relating  to 
the  natural  and  civil  history  of  those  islands,  with 
a  map  of  them  ;  and  in  his  preface  he  tells  us, 
that  perhaps  it  is  peculiar  to  those  isles  that 
they  have  never  been  described  till  now  by  any 
man  that  was  a  native  of  the  country,  or  had 
travelled  them  as  himself  has  done  ;  and  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  said  preface  he  tells  us  he  has 
given  here  such  an  account  of  the  second  sight 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear,  which  has 
always  been  reckoned  sufficient  among  the  un 
biassed  part  of  mankind  ;  but  for  those  that  will 
not  be  satisfied  they  ought  to  oblige  us  with  a 
new  scheme  by  which  we  may  judge  of  matters 
of  fact.  The  chief  particulars  he  has  given  us 
concerning  the  second  sight  are  here  set  down, 
by  way  of  abstract  or  epitome,  that  they  may  not 
be  too  tedious  to  the  reader. 

1.  In  the  second  sight  the  vision   makes  such 
a  lively  impression  on  the  seers,  that  they  neither 
see  nor  think  of  anything  else  but  the  vision  as 
long  as  it  continues  ;  and  then  they  appear  pen 
sive  or  jovial  according  to  the  object  which  was 
presented  to  them. 

2.  At  the  sight  of  a  vision  the  eyelids  of  the 
person  are  erected,  and  the  eyes  continue  staring 
till  the  object  vanish,  as  has  often  been  observed 
by  the  author  and  others  present. 

3.  There  is  one  in  Skye,  an  acquaintance  of 
whom  observed,  that  when  he  sees  a  vision  the 
inner  part  of  his  eyelids  turn  so  far  upwards, 
that,  after  the  object,  disappears,  he  must,  draw 
them  down  with  his  fingers,  and  sometimes  em 
ploys  others  to  draw  them  down,  which  he  finds 
to  be  much  the  easier  way. 

4.  The  faculty  of  the  second  sight  does  not 
lineally  descend  in  a  family,  as  some  imagine,  for 
he  knows  several  parents  that  are  endowed  with 
it,  but  not  their  children,  and  so  on  the  contrary. 
Neither  is  it  acquired  by  any  previous  compact ; 
and  after  a  strict  inquiry  he  could  never  learn 
from  any  among  them  that  this  faculty  was  com 
municable  any  way  whatsoever. 

NOTE. — That  this  account  is  differing  from  the 
account  that  is  given  by  Mr  Aubrey,  a  gentle 
man  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  I  think  Mr  Mar 
tin's  reason  here  against  the  descent  of  this 
faculty  from  parents  to  children  is  not  generally 
conclusive.  For,  though  he  may  know  parents 
endowed  with  it,  and  not  children,  and  so  vice 
vcrsn  ;  yet  there  may  be  parents  who  are  endowed 
with  it,  being  qualified,  as  Mr  Aubrey  has  said, 
(viz. — both  being  second-sighted,  or  even  one  to 
an  extraordinary  degree)  whose  children  may 
have  it  by  descent.  And  as  to  this  faculty  being 
any  other  way  communicable,  since  the  accounts 
differ,  I  must  leave  it  to  a  further  examination. 

5.  The  seer  knows  neither  the  object,  time, 
nor  place  of  a  vision  before  it  appears,  and  the 
same  object  is  often  seen  by  different  persons 
living    at    a    considerable    distance    from    one 
another.     The  true  way  of  judging  as  to  the 
time  and  circumstance  of  an  object  is  by  obser 
vation  ;  for  several  persons  of  judgment  without 


this  faculty  are  more  capable  to  judge  of  the 
design  of  a  vision  than  a  novice  that  is  a  seer. 
As  an  object  appears  in  the  day  or  night  it  will 
come  to  pass  sooner  or  later  accordingly. 

6.  If  an  object  be  seen   early  in   the  morning, 
which  is  not.  frequent,  it  will  be  accomplished  in 
a  few  hours  afterwards.     If  at  noon,  it  will  com 
monly  be  accomplished  that  very  day  ;  if  in  the 
evening,  perhaps  that  night ;  if  after  candles  be 
lighted,  it  will  be  accomplished  that  night.     Jt 
is  later   always   in   accomplishment   by    weeks, 
months,  and  sometimes  years,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  night  the  vision  is  seen. 

7.  When  a  shroud  is  perceived  about  one,  it 
is  a  sure  prognostic  of  death  ;  the  time  is  judged 
according  to  the  height  of  it  about  the  person  ; 
for  if  it  be  not  seen  above  the  middle,  death  is 
not  to  be  expected  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and 
perhaps  some  months  longer ;  and  as  it  is  fre 
quently  seen  to  ascend  higher  towards  the  head, 
death  is  concluded  to  be  at  hand  in  a  few  days, 
if  not  hours,  as  daily  experience  confirms.     Ex 
amples  of  this  kind  were  shown  the  author,  when 
the  persons  of  whom  the  observations  were  made 
enjoyed  perfect  health. 

There  was  one  instance  lately  of  a-  prediction 
of  this  kind,  by  a  seer  that  was  a  novice,  con 
cerning  the  death  of  one  of  the  author's  acquain 
tance  ;  this  was  communicated  to  a  few  only, 
and  with  great  confidence.  The  author  being 
one  of  the  number,  did  not  in  the  least  regard  it 
till  the  death  of  the  person,  about  the  time  fore 
told,  confirmed  to  him  the  certainty  of  the  pre 
diction.  The  foresaid  novice  is  now  a  skilful 
seer,  as  appears  from  many  late  instances.  Ho 
lives  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary's,  the  most  northern 
in  Skye. 

8.  If  a  woman  be  seen  standing  at  a  man's  left 
hand,  it  is  a  presage  that  she  will  be  his  wife, 
whether  they  are  married  to  others  or  unmarried 
at  the  time  of  the  apparition.     If  two  or  throe 
women  are  seen  at  once  standing  near  a  man's 
left  hand,  she  that  is  next  him  will  undoubtedly 
be  his  wife  first,  and  so  on,  whether  all  three,  or 
the  man,  be  single  or  married  at  the  time  of  the 
vision,  of  which  there  are  several  late  instances 
of  the  author's  acquaintance.     It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  for  them  to  see  a  man  that  is  to  come  to 
the  house  shortly  after,  and  though  he  be  not  of 
the  seer's  acquaintance,  yet  he  not  only  tells  his 
name,  but  gives  such  a  lively  description  of  his 
stature,  complexion,  habit,  &c.,  that  upon  his 
arrival  he  answers  the  character  given  of  him  in 
all  respects.     If  the  person  so  appearing  be  one 
of  the  seer's  acquaintance,  he  can   tell  by  his 
countenance  whether  he  comes  in  good  or  bad 
humour.     The  author  has  been  seen  thus,  by 
seers  of  both  sexes,  at  some  hundreds  of  miles 
distance.     Some  that  saw  him  in  this  manner 
had  never  seen  him  personally,  and  it  happened 
according  to  their  visions,  without  any  previous 
design  of  his  to  go  to  those  places,  his  coming 
there  being  purely  accidental ;  and  in  the  nine 
teenth  page  of  his  book,   he  tells  us  that  Mr 
Daniel  Morrison,  a  minister,  told  him,  that  upon 
his  landing  in  the  island  Rona,  the  natives  re 
ceived  him  very  affectionately,   and   addressee' 
themselves  to  him  with  this  salutation — "  God 
save  you,  pilgrim  !     You  are  heartily  welconir 
here,  for  we  have  had  repeated  apparitions  o 
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your  person  amongst  us;  viz. — after  the  man 
ner  of  the  second  sight. 

9.  It  is  ordinary  with  them  to  see  houses,  gar 
dens,  and  trees,  in  places  void  of  all  three,  and 
this  in  process  of  time  used  to  he  accomplished  ; 
of  which  he  gives  an  instance  in  the  Island  of  Skye. 

10.  To  see  a  spark  of  lire  fall  upon  one's  arm 
or  breast,  is  a  forerunner  of  a  dead  child  to  be 
seen  in  the  arms  of  those  persons,  of  which  there 
are  several  fresh  instances. 

To  see  a  seat  empty  at  the  time  of  one's  sit- 
ting  in  it,  is  a  presage  of  that  person's  death 
quickly  after. 

When  a  novice,  or  one  that  has  lately  obtained 
the  second  sight,  sees  a  vision  in  the  night-time 
without  doors,  and  comes  near  a  fire,  he  pre 
sently  falls  into  a  swoon. 

Some  find  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  crowd 
of  people  having  a  corpse  which  they  carry  along 
with  them ;  and  after  such  visions  the  seers  come 
in  sweating,  and  describe  the  people  that 
appeared ;  if  there  are  any  of  their  acquaintance 
among  them,  they  give  an  account  of  their 
names  and  also  of  the  bearers,  but  they  know 
nothing  concerning  the  corpse. 

All  those  that  have  the  second  sight  do  not 
always  see  these  visions  at  once,  though  they 
are  together  at  the  time ;  but  if  one  who  has 
this  faculty  designedly  touch  his  fellow-seer  at 
the  instant  of  a  vision's  appearing,  then  the 
second  sees  it  as  well  as  the  first. 

11.  There  is  the  way  of  foretelling  death  by  a 
cry  that  they  call  Taisk,  which    some    call   a 
Wraith  in  the  low-land.     They  hear  a  loud  cry 
without  doors,  exactly  resembling  the  voice  of 
some  particular  person,  whose  death  is  foretold 
by  it,  of  which  he  gives  a  late  instance,  which 
happened  in  the  village  Rigg,  in  Skye  Isle. 

12.  Things  are  also  foretold  by  smelling  some 
times,  as  follows: — Fish  or  flesh  is  frequently 
smelt  in  the  fire,  when  at  the  same  time  neither 
of  the  two  are  in  the  house,  or,  in  any  proba 
bility,  likely  to  be  had  in  it  for  some  weeks  or 
months.     This  smell  several  persons  have  who 
are  endued  with  the  second    sight,    and    it   is 
always  accomplished  soon  after. 

13.  Children,  horses,  and  cows,  have  the  second 
sight,  as  well  as  men  and  women  advanced  in  years. 

That  children  see  it,  it  is  plain  from  their  cry 
ing  aloud  at  the  very  instant  that  a  corpse  or 
any  other  vision  appears  to  an  ordinary  seer; 
of  which  he  gives  an  instance  in  a  child  when 
himself  was  present. 

That  horses  likewise  see  it  is  very  plain,  from 
their  violent  and  sudden  starting  when  the  rider 
or  seer  in  company  with  them  sees  a  vision  of 
any  kind  by  night  or  day.  It  is  observable  of  a 
horse  that  he  will  not"  go  forward  that  way 
till  he  be  led  about  at  some  distance  from  the 
common  road,  and  then  he  is  in  a  sweat.  He  gives 
an  instance  of  this  in  a  horse  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

That  cows  have  the  second  sight  appears  from 
this  ;  that  if  a  woman  milking  a  cow  happens  to 
see  a  vision  by  the  second  sight,  the  cow  runs 
away  in  a  great  fright  at  the  same  time,  and 
will  not  be  pacified  for  some  time  after. 

In  reference  to  this  '  Paracelsus,'  torn  9.  1.  de 
arte  presaga,  writes  thus,  "  Horses  also  have 
their  auguries,  who  perceive  by  their  sight  and 
smell  wandering  spirits,  witches,  und  spectres 


and  the  like  things,  and  dogs  both  see  and  hear 
the  same. 

Here  in  the  next  place  the  author  answers  ob 
jections  that  have  lately  been  made  against  the 
reality  of  the  second  sight. 

First,  it  is  objected  that  these  seers  are 
visionary  and  melancholy  people,  who  fancy  they 
see  things  that  do  not  appear  to  them  or  any 
body  else. 

He  answers,  the  people  of  these  isles,  and  par 
ticularly  the  seers,  are  very  temperate,  and  their 
diet  is  simple  and  moderate  in  quantity  and  | 
quality  ;  so  that  their  brains  are  not,  in  all  pro 
bability,  disordered  by  undigested  fumes  of  meat 
or  drink.  Both  sexes  are  free  from  hysteric  fits, 
convulsions,  and  several  other  distempers  of  that 
sort.  There  are  no  madmen  among  them,  nor 
any  instance  of  self-murder.  It  is  observed 
among  them  that  a  man  drunk  never  has  a  vision 
of  the  second  sight,  and  he  that  is  a  visionary 
would  discover  himself  in  other  things  as  well  as 
in  that ;  nor  are  such  as  have  the  second  sight 
judged  to  be  visionaries  by  any  of  their  friends  or 
acquaintance. 

Secondly,  it  is  objected  that  there  are  none 
among  the  learned  able  to  oblige  the  world  with 
a  satisfactory  account  of  these  visions  ;  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  believed. 

He  answers,  if  everything  of  which  the  learned 

are  not  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  shall 

I  be  condemned  as  false  and  impossible,  we  shall 

find  many  other  things,  generally  believed,  which 

must  be  rejected  as  such. 

Thirdly,  it  is  objected  that  the  seers  are  im 
postors,  and  the  people  who  believe  them  are 
credulous,  and  easy  to  be  imposed  upon. 

He  answers,  the  seers  are  generally  illiterate 
and  well-meaning  people,  and  altogether  void  of 
design  ;  nor  could  he  ever  learn  that  any  of  them 
made  the  least  gain  of  it ;  neither  is  it  reputable 
among  them  to  have  that  faculty ;  besides,  the 
people  af  the  isles  are  not  so  credulous  as  to  be- 
i  liove  an  impossibility  before  the  thing  foretold  be 
accomplished ;  but  when  it  actually  comes  to 
pass,  afterwards  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  deny 
it  without,  ottering  violence  to  their  senses  and 
reason ;  besides,  if  the  seers  were  deceivers, 
can  it  be  reasonable  to  imagine  that  all  the  is 
landers  who  have  not  the  second  sight  should 
combine  together  and  offer  violence  to  their  un 
derstandings  and  senses  to  force  themselves  to 
believe  a  lie  from  age  to  age?  There  are  several 
persons  among  them  whose  birth  and  education 
raise  them  above  the  suspicion  of  concurring 
with  an  imposture,  merely  to  gratify  an  illiterate 
i  and  contemptible  sort  of  persons.  Nor  can  a 
reasonable  man  believe  that  children,  horses,  and 
cows  could  be  engaged  in  a  combination  to  per 
suade  the  world  of  the  reality  of  a  second  sight. 

Every  vision  that  is  seen  comes  exactly  to 
pass,  according  to  the  rules  of  observation,  though 
novices  and  heedless  persons  do  not  always  judge  by 
those  rules,  concerning  which  he  gives  instances. 

There  are  visions  seen  by  several  persons  in 
whose  days  they  are  not  accomplished.;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  some  things  have  been 
seen  that  are  said  never  to  have  come  to  pass, 
and  there  are  also  several  visions  seen  which  are 
not  understood  till  they  are  accomplished. 

The  second  sight  is  not  a  late  discovery  seen 
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by  one  or  two  in  a  corner  or  a  remote  isle,  but 
it  is  seen  by  many  persons  of  both  sexes  in  se 
veral  isles,  separated  about  forty  or  fifty  leagues 
from  one  another.  The  inhabitants  of  many  of 
these  isles  never  had  the  least  converse  by  word 
or  writing ;  and  this  faculty  of  seeing  visions 
having  continued,  as  we  are  informed  by  tradi 
tion,  ever  since  the  plantation  of  these  isles,  with 
out  being  disproved  by  the  nicest,  sceptic  after 
the  strictest  inquiry,  seems  to  be  a  clear  proof  of 
its  reality. 

It  is  observable  that  it  was  much  more  common 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  than  at  present ;  for 
one  in  ten  does  not  see  it  now  that  saw  it  then. 

The  second  sight  is  not  confined  to  the 
Western  isles  alone,  the  author  having  an  ac 
count  that  it  is  in  several  parts  of  Holland,  but 
particularly  in  Bommel,  where  a  woman  has  it, 
for  which  she  is  courted  by  some  and  dreaded  by 
others.  She  sees  a  smoke  about  one's  face,  which 
is  the  forerunner  of  the  death  of  a  person  so 
seen,  and  she  actually  foretold  the  deaths  of 
several  that  lived  there.  She  was  living  in  that 
town  a  few  winters  ago. 

The  second  sight  is  likewise  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  as  appears  by  this  instance,  Captain 
I.eathes,  the  chief  commander  of  Belfast,  in  his 
voyage,  1690,  lost  thirteen  men  by  a  violent 
storm,  and  upon  his  landing  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
an  ancient  man,  clerk  to  a  parish  there,  told  him 
immediately  that  he  had  lost  thirteen  men  there ; 
the  captain  inquired  how  he  came  to  the  know 
ledge  of  that;  he  answered,  that  it  was  by  thirteen 
lights  which  he  had  seen  come  into  the  churchyard, 
as  Mr  Sacheverel  tells  us  in  his  late  description 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Note— that  this  is  like  the 
sight  of  the  corpse- candles  in  Wales,  which  is 
also  well  attested. 

Here  the  author  adds  many  other  instances 
concerning  the  second  sight,  of  which  I  shall  set 
down  only  a  few. 

A  man  in  Knockow,  in  the  parish  of  St 
Mary's,  the  northernmost  part  of  Skye,  being  in 
perfect  health,  and  sitting  with  his  fellow  ser 
vants  at  night,  was  on  a  sudden  taken  ill,  dropped 
from  his  seat  backward,  and  then  fell  a  vomiting ; 
at  which  the  family  was  much  concerned,  he 
having  never  been  subject  to  the  like  before  ; 
but  he  came  to  himself  soon  after,  and  had  no 
sort  of  pain  about  him.  One  of  the  family,  who 
was  accustomed  to  see  the  second  sight,  told  them 
that  the  man's  illness  proceeded  from  a  very 
strange  cause,  which  was  thus : — An  ill-natured 
woman  (whom  he  named)  who  lives  in  the  next 
adjacent  village  of  Bornskittag,  came  before  him 
in  a  very  angry  and  furious  manner,  her  counte 
nance  full  of  passion  and  her  mouth  full  of  re 
proaches,  and  threatened  him  with  her  head  and 
hands  till  he  fell  over,  as  you  have  seen  him. 
This  woman  had  a  fancy  for  the  man,  but  was 
like  to  be  disappointed  as  to  her  marrying  of 


him.     This  instance  was  told  the  author  by  the  i  description  given  of  him  by  those  who  never  saw 


master  of  the  family,  and  others  who  were  pre 
sent  when  it  happened. 

Sir  Norman  Maclcad  and  some  others  playing 
at  tables,  at  a  game  called  in  Irish  falmermore, 
wherein  there  arc  three  of  a  side,  and  each  of 
them  throw  the  dice  by  turns,  there  happened 
to  be  one  difficult  point  in  the  disposing  of  one 
of  the  tablemen.  This  obliged  the  gamester  to 


deliberate  before  he  was  to  change  his  man, 
since  upon  the  disposing  of  it  the  winning  or  losing 
of  the  game  depended ;  at  length  the  butler,  who 
stood  behind,  advised  the  player  where  to  place 
the  man,  with  which  he  complied  and  won  the 
game.  This  being  thought  extraordinary,  and 
Sir  Norman  hearing  one  whisper  him  in  the  ear, 
asked  who  advised  him  so  skilfully  ?  He  answered, 
it  was  the  butler,  but  this  seemed  more  strange, 
for  it  was  generally  thought  he  could  not  play  at 
tables.  Upon  this  Sir  Norman  asked  him  how  long 
it  was  since  he  had  learned  to  play  ?  And  the 
fellow  owned  that  he  had  never  played  in  his  life, 
but  that  he  saw  the  spirit  Brownie  (a  spirit 
usually  seen  in  that  country)  reaching  his  arm 
over  the  player's  head,  and  touching  the  part 
with  his  finger  where  the  tableman  was  to  be 
placed.  This  was  told  the  author  by  Sir  Nor 
man,  and  others  who  happened  to  be  present  at 
the  time. 

Daniel  Bow,  alias  Black,  an  inhabitant  of 
Bornskittag,  who  is  one  of  the  precisest  seers  in 
the  isles,  foretold  the  death  of  a  young  woman  in 
Minginis  within  less  than  twenty  four  hours  be 
fore  the  time,  and  accordingly  she  died  suddenly 
in  the  fields,  though  at  the  time  of  the  prediction 
she  was  in  perfect  health,  but  the  shroud  appear 
ing  close  about  her  head  was  the  ground  of  his 
confidence  that  her  death  was  at  hand. 

The  same  person  foretold  the  death  of  a  child 
in  his  master's  arms  by  seeing  a  spark  of  fire  fall 
on  his  left  arm,  and  this  was  likewise  accom 
plished  soon  after  the  prediction. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hairies  sailing 
round  the  Isle  of  Skye  with  a  design  to  go  to  the 
opposite  mainland,  were  strangely  surprised  with 
an  apparition  of  two  men  hanging  down  by  the 
ropes  that  secured  the  mast,  but  could  not  con 
jecture  what  it  meant ;  they  pursued  their 
voyage,  but  the  wind  turning  contrary  they  were 
forced  into  Broadford,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where 
they  found  Sir  Donald  Macdonald  keeping  a 
Sheriff's  Court,  and  two  criminals  receiving  seu- 
tence  of  death  there.  The  ropes  and  mast  of 
that  very  boat  were  made  use  of  to  hang  those 
criminals.  This  was  told  the  author  by  several 
who  had  this  instance  related  to  them  by  the 
boat's  crew. 

Several  persons  living  in  a  certain  family  told 
the  author  that  they  had  frequently  seen  two 
men  standing  at  a  gentlewoman's  left,  hand,  who 
was  their  master's  daughter  ;  they  told  the  men's 
names,  and  being  her  equals,  it  was  not  doubted 
but  she  would  be  married  to  one  of  them,  and  per 
haps  to  the  other  after  the  death  of  the  hrsf. 
Some  time  after  a  third  man  appeared,  who 
seemed  always  to  stand  nearest  to  her  of  the 
three,  but  the  seers  did  not  know  him,  though 
they  could  describe  him  exactly  ;  and  within  some 
months  after,  this  man,  who  was  seen  last,  ac 
tually  came  to  the  house,  and  fully  answered  the 


him  but  in  a  vision,  and  he  married  the  woman 
shortly  after.  They  live  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and 
both  themselves  an<i  others  confirmed  the  truth 
of  this  instance  when  the  author  saw  them. 

Archibald  Macdonald,  of  the  parish  of  St 
Mary's,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  being  reputed  famous 
in  his  skill  of  foretelling  things  to  come  by  the 
second  sight,  happening  to  be  in  the  village 
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Knockow  one  night,  and  before  supper  told  the 
family  that  he  had  just  then  seen  the  strangest 
thing  he  ever  saw  in  his  life:  viz. — A  man  with 
an  ugly  long  cap  always  shaking  his  head,  but 
that  the  strangest  of  all  was  a  little  kind  of  a 
harp  which  he  had  with  four  strings  only,  and 
that  it  had  two  hart's  horns  fixed  in  the  front  of 
it.  All  that  heard  this  odd  vision  fell  a  laughing 
at  Archibald,  telling  him  that  he  was  dreaming, 
or  had  not  his  wits  about  him,  since  he  pretended 
to  see  a  thing  which  had  no  being,  and  was  not 
so  much  as  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
All  this  could  not  alter  Archibald's  opinion,  who 
told  them  that  they  must  excuse  him  if  he 
laughed  at  them  after  the  accomplishment  of  the 
vision.  Archibald  returned  to  his  own  house, 
and  within  three  or  four  days  after  a  man  with  a 
cap,  harp,  &c.  came  to  the  house,  and  the  harp, 
strings,  horns,  and  cap  answered  the  description 
of  them  at  first  view,  and  he  shook  his  head 
when  he  played,  for  he  had  two  bells  fixed  to  his 
cap.  This  harper  was  a  poor  man,  who  made 
himself  a  buffoon  for  his  bread,  and  was  never 
seen  before  in  those  parts,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
prediction  he  was  in  the  Isle  of  Barray,  which  is 
about  twenty  leagues  distant  from  that  part  of 
Skye.  This  relation  is  vouched  by  Mr  Daniel 
Martin,  and  all  his  family,  and  such  as  were  then 
present,  and  they  live  in  the  village  where  this 
happened. 

One  Daniel  Nicholson,  minister  of  St  Mary's, 
in  Skye,  the  parish  in  which  Mr  Archibald  Mac- 
donald  lived,  told  the  author  that  one  Sunday, 
after  sermon,  at  the  Chapel  Uge,  he  took  an 
occasion  to  inquire  of  Archibald  if  he  still  retained 
that  unhappy  faculty  of  seeing  the  second  sight, 
and  wished  him  to  get  rid  of  it,  if  possible ;  for, 
said  he,  it's  no  true  character  of  a  good  man.  Ar 
chibald  was  highly  displeased,  and  answered  that 
he  hoped  he  was  no  more  unhappy  than  his  neigh 
bours,  for  seeing  what  they  could  not  perceive. 
"  I  had,"  said  he,  "  as  serious  thoughts  as  my 
neighbours  in  time  of  hearing  a  sermon  to-day, 
and  even  then  I  saw  a  corpse  laid  on  the  ground 
close  to  the  pulpit ;  and  I  assure  you  it  will  be 
accomplished  shortly,  for  it  was  in  the  day-time." 
There  were  none  in  the  parish  then  sick,  and  few 
are  buried  at  that  little  chapel,  nay,  sometimes 
not  one  in  a  year.  Yet  when  Mr  Nicholson  re 
turned  to  preach  in  the  said  chapel,  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  after,  he  found  one  buried  in  the 
very  spot  named  bv  Archibald.  This  story  is 
vouched  by  Mr  Nicholson,  the  minister,  and 
several  of  the  parishioners  still  living. 

NOTE — That  it  is  counted  by  many  an  argument  of 
somewhat  evil  attending  this  faculty  of  the  second 
sight,  because  there  are  instances  given  of  some 
persons  who  have  been  freed  of  it,  upon  using  some 
Christian  practices.  But  I  shall  hereafter  show 
that  this  opinion  cannot  be  entirely  true. 

Sir  Norman  Maclead,  who  has  his  residence  in 
the  Isle  of  Bernera,  which  lies  between  the  Isles 
of  N.  Vist  and  Harries,  went  to  the  Isle  of  Skye 
about  business,  without  appointing  any  time  for 
his  return  ;  his  servants,  in  his  absence,  being  all 
together  in  the  large  hall  at  night,  one  of  them, 
who  had  the  second  sight,  told  the  rest  they 
must  remove,  for  there  would  be  abundance  oi 
company  in  the  hall  that  night :  one  of  his  fellow 
servants  answered,  that  there  was  very  little 


likelihood  of  that,  because  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  danger  of  coming  through  the 
rocks  that  lay  round  the  isle.  But  within  an 
hour  after  one  of  Sir  Norman's  men  came  to  the 
house,  bidding  them  provide  lights,  &c.,  for  his 
master  had  newly  landed. 

Sir  Norman  being  told  of  this,  called  for  the  seer 
and  examined  him  about  it.  He  answered,  that 
he  had  seen  the  spirit  Brownie,  in  human  shape, 
come  several  times  and  make  a  show  of  carrying 
an  old  woman,  that  sat  by  the  fire,  to  the  door, 
and  at  last  seemed  to  carry  her  out  by  neck  and 
heels ;  which  made  him  laugh  heartily,  and 
gave  occasion  to  the  rest  to  conclude  him  mad, 
to  laugh  so  much  without  any  reason.  This 
instance  was  told  the  author  by  Sir  Norman 
himself. 

Four  men,  from  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  Harries, 
went  to  Barbadoes,  and  stayed  there  some  years ; 
who,  though  they  had  wont  to  see  the  second 
sight  in  their  native  country,  never  saw  it  in 
Barbadoes,  but  upon  their  return  to  England, 
the  first  night  after  their  landing  they  saw  the 
second  sight,  as  the  author  was  told  by  several 
of  their  acquaintance. 

John  Morrison,  who  lives  in  Bernera  of  Harries, 
wears  the  plant  called  fuga  daemonum  sewed  in 
the  neck  of  his  coat,  to  prevent  his  seeing  visions, 
and  says  he  never  saw  any  since  he  first  carried 
that  plant  about  him. 

A  spirit,  by  the  country  people  called  Brownie, 
was  frequently  seen  in  all  the  most  considerable 
families  in  the  isles  and  north  of  Scotland,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tall  man,  having  very  long  brown  hair. 
But  within  these  twenty  years  past  he  has  been 
seen  but  rarely. 

There  were  spirits  also  that  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  women,  horses,  swine,  cats,  and  some 
like  fiery  balls,  which  would  follow  men  in  the 
fields ;  but  there  have  been  but  few  instances  of 
these  for  upwards  of  forty  years  past. 

These  spirits  used  also  to  form  sounds  in  the 
air,  resembling  those  of  a  harp,  pipes,  crowing 
of  a  cock,  and  of  the  grinding  of  hand-mills. 
And  sometimes  voices  have  been  heard  in  the 
air  at  night,  singing  Irish  songs,  the  words  of 
|  which  songs  some  of  the  author's  acquaintances 
still  retain ;  one  of  them  resembled  the  voice  of 
a  woman,  who  died  sometime  before,  and  the 
song  related  to  her  state  in  the  other  world. 
All  these  accounts,  the  author  says,  he  had 
from  persons  of  as  great  integrity  as  any  in  the 
world.  So  far  iMr  Martin,  whose  account  is  so 
long  that  I  have  given  the  reader  only  a  short 
abridgment  thereof;  and  shall  therefore  satisfy 
myself,  without  relating  any  further  passages,  by 
directing  the  reader  to  others  also,  learned  men, 
who  have  written  on  the  same  subject.  Laurentius 
Ananias  printed  a  volume  in  Latin,  at  Venice, 
Anno  1571,  about  the  nature  of  Daemons,  where, 
in  the  third  book,  he  writes  concerning  the  second 
sight.  The  learned  Camerarius  does  the  like, 
and  names  a  person  of  his  own  acquaintance, 
whom  he  testifies  to  have  had  that  gift.  St 
Austin  himself  testifies  something  (not  very  dif 
ferent  from  what  we  now  call  the  gift  of  the  second 
sight)  of  one  Curina,  who  lived  in  the  country  of 
Hippo  in  Africa.  Bonaysteau  tells  us  something 
like  it  in  his  '  Disc,  do  Exccll.  et  Dig.  Hominis,' 
concerning  the  spirit  of  Hermotimus.  So  do 
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likewise  Heredotus  and  Maximus  Tyrius  about 
the  spirit  of  Aristaeus.  Cardan  does  the  same  in 
his  •  De  rerum  variet.'  1.  8,  c.  84,  of  his  kinsman 
Baptista  Cardan,  a  student  at  Pavia.  Baptista 
Fulgosus  tells  us  of  what  we  call  the  second  sight, 
in  other  words,  in  his  1.  1,  'Fact,  et  diet,  me- 
morab."  c.  6.  Among  our  own  countrymen,  the 
Lord  Henry  Howard,  in  the  book  he  wrote  against 
the  supposed  prophecies,  in  his  seventeenth  chap 
ter,  tells  us  a  wonderful  story  of  this  kind  of  sight ; 
and  sure  that  noble  lord  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  unexceptionable  testimony  in  a  story  he 
relates  of  his  own  knowledge,  he  having,  other 
wise,  little  faith  in  things  of  this  kind.  Mr  Cotton 
Mather,  a  minister  of  New  England,  in  his  rela 
tion  of  the  wonders  of  the  invisible  world,  in 
serted  in  his  «  Ecclesiastical  History  of  that  Coun 
try,'  printed  in  London,  Anno  1702,  in  folio,  has 
given  us  several  instances  of  this  kind,  as  also 
of  many  other  diabolical  operations.  Mr  Bax 
ter's  book  concerning  the  certainty  of  the  world 
of  spirits,  has  the  like  proofs  in  it.  Mr  Aubrey, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  written  largely 
concerning  second  sighted  persons;  so  has  Mr 
Beaumont,  in  his  book  of  Genii  and  Familiar  Spi 
rits,  who  has  collected  almost  all  the  other  accounts 
together,  and  many  others,  whose  very  names  it 
would  be  tedious  to  recite.  However,  as  there 
are  a  few  more  passages  very  curious  in  them 
selves,  I  will  venture  so  far  upon  the  reader's 
patience  as  not  only  to  recite  the  names  of  the 
authors,  but  the  accounts  themselves,  in  as  suc 
cinct  and  brief  a  manner  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
one  to  do. 

Mr  T.  May,  in  his  History,  lib.  8.  writes, 
that  an  old  man  (like  an  hermit)  second  sighted, 
took  his  leave  of  King  James  I  when  he  came 
into  England.  He  took  little  notice  of  Prince 
Henry,  but  addressing  himself  to  the  Duke  of 
York  (since  King  Charles  I),  fell  a  weeping  to 
think  what  misfortunes  he  should  undergo,  and 
that  he  should  be  one  of  the  most  miserable 
and  most  unhappy  princes  that  ever  was. 

A  Scotch  nobleman  sent  for  one  of  these  second 
sighted  men  out  of  the  Highlands,  to  give  his 
judgment  of  the  then  great  George  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  As  soon  as  ever  he  saw  him, 
"  Pish,"  said  he,  "he  will  come  to  nothing,  I  see 
a  dagger  in  his  breast ;"  and  he  was  stabbed  in 
the  breast  by  Captain  Felton,  as  has  been  at 
large  recounted  in  some  of  the  foregoing  pages. 

Sir  James  Melvin  hath  several  the  like  passages 
in  his  History. 

A  certain  old  man,  in  South  Wales,  told  a  great 
man  there,  of  the  fortune  of  his  family,  and  that 
there  should  not  be  a  third  male  generation.  It 
has  fallen  out  accordingly. 

Sir  William  Dugdale,  with  his  own  mouth,  in 
formed  several  gentlemen,  that  Major-General 
Middleton  (since  lord)  went  into  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  to  endeavour  to  make  a  party  for 
King  Charles  I.  An  old  gentleman  (that  was 
second-sighted)  came  and  told  him  that  his  en 
deavour  was  good,  but  he  would  be  unsuccessful ; 
and  moreover,  that  they  would  put  the  king  to 
death,  and  that  several  other  attempts  would  be 
made,  but  all  in  vain ;  but  that  his  son  would 
come  in,  but  not  reign  a  long  time,  but  would 
at  last  be  restored.  This  Lord  Middleton  had 
a  great  friendship  with  the  Laird  Bocconi,  and 


they  made  an  agreement,  that  the  first  of  them 
that  died  should  appear  to  the  other  in  extremity. 
The  Lord  Middleton  was  taken  prisoner  at  Wor 
cester  fight,  and  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  under  three  locks.  Lying  in  his  bed, 
pensive,  Bocconi  appeared  to  him ;  my  Lord 
Middleton  asked  him  if  he  were  dead  or  alive  ? 
He  said,  dead,  and  that  he  was  a  ghost ;  and 
told  him  that  within  three  days  he  should  escape, 
and  he  did  so,  in  his  wife's  clothes.  When  he 
had  done  his  message  he  gave  a  frisk,  and  said, 

Givanni,  Givanni,  'tis  very  strange 

In  the  world  to  see  so  sudden  a  change. 

And  then  gathered  up  and  vanished.  This  ac 
count  Sir  William  Dugdale  had  from  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh.  And  this  account  he  hath  writ 
ten  in  a  book  of  Miscellanies,  which  is  now 
deposited  (with  other  books  of  his)  in  the  museum 
at  Oxford. 

Thus  the  reader  sees  what  great  authorities 
may  be  produced  to  prove  that  wonderful  and  true 
predictions  have  been  delivered  by  many  persons 
gifted  with  the  second  sight.  The  most  learned 
men  in  almost  all  nations,  who  are  not  in  all  like 
lihood  deceived  themselves  ;  the  most  celebrated 
and  authentic  historians,  and  some  divines,  in  Eng 
land,  who,  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  have  combined 
together  and  made  it  their  business  to  obtrude 
upon  us  falsehoods ;  persons  of  all  ranks,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  Scotland,  who,  it 
would  be  even  madness  to  think,  would  join  in  a 
confederacy  to  impose  tricks  upon  us,  and  to  per 
suade  us  to  the  greatest  of  impostures  as  solemn 
truths  delivered  from  their  own  mouths ;  all 
these,  I  say,  have  unanimously  and  (as  it  were) 
with  one  voice  asserted,  repeated,  and  confirmed 
to  us,  that  there  have  been  at  all  times,  and  in 
many  different  nations,  and  that  still  there  are  per 
sons  who,  possessed  with  the  gift  of  a  second  sight, 
predict  things  that  wonderfully  come  to  pass ; 
and  seem  to  merit  very  little  less  than  the  name 
of  prophets,  for  their  miraculous  discoveries. 
Now  if  any  man  should  come,  and  without  giving 
the  least  manner  of  reason  for  it  (for  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  given  against  such  assertions), 
declare  his  disbelief  of  all  these  authentic,  though 
strange,  accounts ;  can  he  with  reason  imagine 
that  his  incredulity  shall  pass  for  a  token  of  wis 
dom  ?  Shall  his  obstinacy  confute  the  learned  ? 
Shall  his  want  of  faith  be  thought  justly  to  give 
the  lie  to  so  many  persons  of  the  highest  honour 
and  quality,  and  of  the  most  undoubted  integrity? 
In  fine,  shall  his  infidelity,  by  a  reverse  kind  of 
power  to  that  which  is  attributed  to  the  philoso 
pher's  stone,  be  able  to  change  the  nature  of 
things,  turn  and  transmute  truth  into  falsehood, 
and  make  a  downright  plain  matter  of  fact  to  be 
more  than  a  chimera,  or  an  ens  rationit  ?  And 
shall  a  manifest  experience  be  so  easily  exploded? 

Taking  it  therefore  for  granted  that  no  modest 
man  whatsoever,  though  never  so  hard  of  belief, 
which  is  certainly  as  great  a  weakness  as  that 
of  too  much  credulity,  will  make  bold  openly  to 
declare  his  disbelief  of  things  so  well  attested ; 
and  taking  it  much  more  for  granted  still,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  man  of  common  sense  to 
have  the  front  of  declaring  his  disbelief  of  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  urge  it  for  an  argument 
and  a  reason  why  others  should  disbelieve  them 
too ;  taking  this,  I  say,  as  I  think  I  very  well 
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may,  for  granted,  I  think  there  remains  nothing 
further  for  me  to  offer,  before  I  conclude  this 
chapter,  except  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  simili 
tude  there  is  between  those  actions,  which  I  have 
related  above  to  have  been  performed  by  Mr 
Campbell,  and  these  actions,  which  so  many 
learned,  ingenious,  and  noble  authors,  as  I  have 
just  now  quoted,  have  asserted  to  have  been  per 
formed  by  persons  whom  they  knew  to  be  gifted 
with  the  second  sight. 

As  to  what  is  said  (several  pages  above)  con 
cerning  Duncan  Campbell,  when  a  boy  at  Edin 
burgh,  that  he  even  told  his  little  companions 
who  would  have  success  at  their  little  matches 
when  they  played  at  marbles ;  and  that  he  in 
formed  a  great  gamester  there,  whose  name  1 
have  disguised  under  that  of  Count  Cog,  what 
times  he  should  choose  to  play  if  he  would  win, 
as  ludicrous  as  it  may  have  appeared  to  be,  and 
as  much  as  it  may  have  seemed  to  my  readers  to 
carry  with  it  nothing  better  than  the  face  of 
invention  and  the  air  of  fiction,  yet  if  they  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  that  passage  of 
Duncan  Campbell's  with  the  account  given  in 
this  chapter  from  the  mouth  of  Sir  Norman 
Maclead,  concerning  a  man  who,  though  he 
never  played  at  tables  in  his  life,  instructed  a 
skilful  gamester,  when  he  was  at  a  stand,  to 
place  one  of  his  men  right,  upon  which  the  whole 
game  depended,  which  the  ignorant  fellow,  when 
•  asked  how  he  came  to  do  it,  said  he  was  directed 
to  by  the  spirit  Brownie ;  whoever,  I  say,  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  these  passages  toge 
ther,  will  find  they  bear  a  very  near  resemblance, 
and  that  the  way  we  may  most  reasonably  ac 
count  for  Duncan  Campbell's  prediction,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  must  be  that  he  was  at  that  time 
directed  by 'his  little  genius  or  familiar  spirit, 
which  I  described  in  the  precedent  pages,  as  this 
fellow  was  by  the  spirit  Brownie,  according  to 
Sir  Norman  Maclead's  assertion,  which  spirit 
Brownie,  as  Mr  Marten,  a  very  good  and  credited 
writer,  assures  us  in  his  '  History  of  the  Western 
Islands,'  dedicated  to  the  late  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  is  a  spirit  usually  seen  all  over  that 
country. 

If  the  reader  recollects,  he  will  remember  like 
wise  that  in  the  little  discourse  which  I  mentioned 
to  have  been  held  between  rnc  and  this  Duncan 
Campbell  when  a  boy  concerning  his  little  genius, 
I  there  say  the  boy  signified  to  me,  that  he  smelt 
venison,  and  was  sure  that  some  would  come  to 
his  mother's  house  shortly  after ;  accordingly  I 
came  thither  that  morning  from  the  death  of  a 
deer,  and  ordered  a  part  of  it  to  be  brought  after 
me  to  her  house.  Now  Mr  Marten's  twelfth 
observation  about  the  second  sight  in  this  chapter 
clears  it  plainly  up  that  this  knowledge  in  the 
boy  proceeded  from  the  gift  of  second  sight. 
Not  to  give  the  reader  too  often  the  trouble  of 
looking  back  in  order  to  judge  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  say,  I  will  here  repeat,  that  observation, 
which  is  as  follows  :  things  are  also  foretold  by 
smelling  sometimes ;  for  example,  fish  or  flesh  is 
frequently  smelt  in  the  fire,  when  at  the  same 
lime  neither  of  the  two  are  in  the  house,  or  in 
any  probability  like  to  be  had  in  it  for  some 
weeks  or  months.  This  smell  several  persons 
have  who  are  endued  with  the  second  sight,  and 
it  is  always  accomplished  soon  after. 


But  I  will  here  omit  any  further  remarks  by 
way  of  accounting  how  he  compassed  his  pre 
dictions  when  a  boy,  either  by  the  intervention 
of  his  genius  or  the  gift  of  a  second  sight ;  and 
examine  how  nearly  those  things  which  I  have 
related  to  have  been  done  by  him  in  his  more 
advanced  years,  when  he  took  up  the  profession 
of  a  predictor  in  London,  correspond  with  the 
accounts  given  in  this  chapter  about  a  second 
sight,  and  how  near  a  resemblance  the  things 
done  by  him  bear  to  those  things  that  are  so 
well  attested  to  have  been  performed  by  others, 
through  the  efficacious  power  of  this  wonderful 
faculty. 

First,  then,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  make  a  tole 
rable  guess  which  way  Mr  Campbell  came  ac 
quainted  that,  the  death  of  the  beautiful  young 
lady,  Miss  W — Iw — d,  was  so  near  at  hand, 
and  that,  though  she  was  so  universally  admired, 
she  would  die  unmarried  ;  the  accounts  given  of 
other  second-sighted  persons  in  the  like  cases, 
will  put  us  in  the  most  probable  way  of  guessing 
right.  This  is  explained  by  the  seventh  obser 
vation  in  this  chapter,  where  it  is  said  from  Mr 
Marten  that  when  a  shroud  is  perceived  about 
one,  it  is  a  sure  prognostic  of  death  ;  the  time  is 
judged  according  to  the  height  of  it  about  the 
person,  for  if  it  be  not  seen  above  the  middle, 
death  is  not  to  be  expected  for  the  space  of  a 
year  or  longer,  but  as  it  comes  nearer  to  the 
head  it  is  expected  sooner ;  if  to  the  very  head, 
it  is  concluded  to  be  at  hand  within  a  few  days, 
if  not  hours.  Of  this  we  have  an  example,  of 
which  Mr  Marten  was  an  eye-witness,  concerning 
the  death  of  his  own  acquaintance ;  but  he  did 
not  in  the  least  regard  it.  till  the  death  of  the 
person,  about  the  time  foretold,  confirmed  to  him 
the  certainty  of  the  prediction. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  ignominious  death  that 
Irwin  came  to,  and  which  he  predicted  to  his 
mother  so  long  before  when  she  was  in  flou 
rishing  circumstances,  and  when  there  was  no 
appearance  that  any  of  her  children  should  be 
brought  to  a  beggarly  condition,  and  learn  among 
base  gangs  of  company  to  thieve  and  be  carried 
to  the  gallows.  The  story  told  in  this  chapter 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Harries  sailing 
round  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  seeing  the  apparition 
of  two  men  hanging  by  the  ropes  on  the  mast  of 
their  vessel,  and  when  they  came  to  the  opposite 
main  land  finding  two  criminals  just  sentenced  to 
death  by  Sir  Donald  M'Donald,  and  seeing  their 
own  very  mast  and  ropes  made  choice  of  for 
their  execution,  clears  up  the  manner  how  Mr 
Campbell  might  predict  this  of  Irwin  likewise  by 
the  force  of  the  second  sight. 

Thirdly,  as  to  Mr  Campbell's  telling  Chris- 
tallina,  the  belle  and  chief  toast  of  the  court,    j 
and  Urbana,  the   reigning  beauty  of  the  city,    j 
that  they  should  shortly  be  married,  and  who    i 
were  to  be  their  husbands;  it  is  a  thing  he  has 
done  almost  every  day  in  his  life  to  one  woman 
or  other  that  comes  to  consult  him  about  the 
man  she  is  to  be  married  to ;  the  manner  he 
probably  takes   in  doing  this,  may  be  likewise 
explained  by  the  foregoing  story  in  this  chapter 
about  the  servants  who  said  they  saw  three  men 
standing  by  the  left  hand  of  their  master's  daugh 
ter,  and  that  he  that  was  nearest  would  marry 
her  first,  whom  they  plainly  and   exactly  dc- 
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cribed,  though  they  had  never  seen  him  but  in 
their  vision,  as  appeared  afterwards.  For  within 
iO:ne  months  after  the  very  man  described  did 
come  to  the  house  and  did  marry  her.  Vide  the 
eighth  observation  of  the  second  sight. 

Fourthly,  as  to  the  predictions  delivered  by 
Mr  Campbell  to  the  merchant,  which  are  set 
down  at  length  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  I  know 
no  better  way  at  guessing  the  manner  how  the 
second  sight  operated  in  him  at  that  time,  than 
by  comparing  them  to  these  two  instances,  which 
I  briefly  repeat,  because  they  arc  set  down  at 
length  before  in  this  chapter.  And  first  it  may 
be  asked  how  did  the  second  sight  operate  in  Mr 
Campbell  when  it  gave  him  to  know  that  the 
merchant's  ships,  which  repeated  intelligences 
had  in  appearance  confirmed  to  be  lost,  were  at 
that  time  safe,  and  would  return  securely  home 
into  the  harbour  designed  ?  The  best  way  of 
accounting  for  it  that  I  know,  is  by  the  story 
that  Sir  Norman  M'Lead  is  above  affirmed  to 
have  told  with  his  own  mouth  concerning  a  ser 
vant  of  his  who  rightly  foretold  his  returning 
home  and  landing  on  the  isle  of  Bernera  one 
night,  where  his  residence  was,  when  there  was 
very  little  or  no  likelihood  'of  it,  because  of  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  the  danger  of  coming 
through  the  rocks  that  lie  round  the  isle.  When 
Sir  Norman  examined  him  about  it,  he  answered 
that  he  knew  it  by  a  vision  of  the  spirit  Brownie ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  the  most  probably  conjec 
tured  that  Mr  Campbell's  knowledge  of  the 
merchant's  ships  being  safe,  came  from  a  vision 
of  his  particular  genius  or  familiar  spirit  which 
we  spoke  of  before.  What  I  have  already  in 
stanced  in,  is,  I  think,  sufficient  with  regard  to 
the  wonderful  things  which  Mr  Campbell  has 
performed,  either  by  the  intervention  of  a  genius 
or  the  power  of  a  second  sight.  But  as  he  has 
frequently  done  a  great  many  amazing  perform 
ances,  which  seem  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  cannot  be  well  and  clearly  explained  to 
have  done  either  by  the  intervention  of  his  fami 
liar  spirit  and  genius,  or  by  the  power  of  the 
second-sighted  faculty,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  third  mean?,  by  which  only  such  predic 
tions  and  practices  can  be  compassed,  before  we 
expound  these  new  mysteries,  which  appear  like 
incredible  riddles  and  enigmas  at  the  fi  st;  and 
this  third  means  which  we  must  have  recourse 
to  for  expounding  these  strange  acts  of  his,  is  a 
due  consideration  of  the  force  and  power  of 
natural  magic,  which,  together  with  a  narrative 
of  the  acts  which  he  seems  magically  to  bring 
about,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  Vlll. 

BUT  before  we  proceed  to  our  disquisitions  con 
cerning  the  power  and  efficacy  of  natural  magic, 
and  examine  what  mysterious  operations  may  be 
brought  about  and  compassed  by  magical  prac 
tices,  and  before  we  take  a  further  survey  of  what 
Mr  Campbell  has  performed  in  this  kind,  that  re 
lates  to  his  profession  and  the  public  part  of  his 
life,  which  concerns  other  people  as  well  as  him 
self,  I  shall  here  relate  some  singular  adventures 
that  he  passed  through  in  his  private  life,  and 
which  regard  only  his  own  person.  In  order  to 
this,  I  must  return  back  to  the  year  1702,  about 


which  time  some  unaccountable  turns  of  for 
tune  attended  him  in  his  own  private  capa 
city,  which  must  be  very  surprising  and  en 
tertaining  to  my  readers,  when  they  find  a  man, 
whose  foresight  was  always  so  great  a  help  and 
assistance  to  others  who  consulted  him  in  their 
own  future  affairs,  helpless  (as  it  has  been  an  ob 
servation  concerning  all  such  men  in  the  account 
of  the  second  sight),  and  blind  in  his  own  future 
affairs,  tossed  up  and  down  by  inevitable  and 
spiteful  accidents  of  fortune,  and  made  the 
May-game  of  chance  and  hazard,  as  if  that  way 
ward  and  inconstant  goddess  was  resolved  to 
punish  him,  when  she  catched  him  on  the  blind 
side,  for  having  such  a  quick  insight  and  pene 
trating  faculty  in  other  people's  matters,  and 
scrutinising  too  narrowly  into  her  mysteries,  and 
so  sometimes  preventing  those  fatal  intentions  of 
hers,  into  which  she  would  fain  lead  many  mor 
tals  hood-winked,  and  before  they  knew  where 
they  were.  In  this  light,  these  mighty  and  fa- 
mous  seers  seem  to  be  born  for  the  benefit  and 
felicity  of  others,  but  at  the  same  to  be  born  to 
unhappiness  themselves.  And  certainly,  inas 
much  as  we  consider  them  as  useful  and  bene 
ficial,  often,  but  always  satisfactory,  to  persons 
who  are  curious  in  their  inquiries  about  their 
fortunes,  it  will  be  natural  to  those  of  us,  who 
have  the  least  share  of  generosity  in  our  minds, 
to  yield  our  pity  and  compassion  to  them,  when 
they  are  remarkably  unfortunate  themselves,  es 
pecially  when  that  calamity  seems  more  particu 
larly  to  light  upon  them  for  their  ability  and  en 
deavour  to  consult  the  good  fortune  of  other 
folks. 

About  the  above-mentioned  year  1702,  Duncan 
Campbell  grew  a  little  tired  of  his  profession. 
Such  a  multitude  of  followers  troubled  him, 
several  of  whom  were  wild  youths  and  came  to 
banter  him,  and  many  more  too  inquisitive  fe 
males,  to  teaze  him  with  endless  impertinences, 
and  who,  the  more  he  told  them,  had  still  the 
more  to  ask,  and  whose  curiosity  was  never  to  be 
satisfied ;  and  besides  this  he  was  so  much  envied, 
and  had  so  many  malicious  artifices  daily  practised 
against  him,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  off  his  pro 
fession.  He  had,  I  know,  followed  it  pretty  closely, 
from  the  time  I  first  saw  him  in  London,  which 
was,  I  think,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1698,  till 
the  year  1702,  with  very  good  success;  and  in 
those  few  years,  he  had  got  together  a  pretty 
round  sum  of  money.  Our  young  seer  was  now 
at  man's  estate,  and  had  learned  the  notion  that 
he  was  to  be  his  own  governor,  so  far  as  to  be  his 
own  counsellor  too  in  what  road  of  life  he  was  to 
take  ;  and  this  consideration,  no  doubt,  worked 
[  with  deeper  impression  on  his  mind  than  it  usually 
j  does  on  others  that  are  in  the  same  blossoming 
pride  of  manhood,  because  it  might  appear  more 
natural  for  him  to  believe  that  he  had  a  suffi 
cient  ability  to  be  his  own  proper  adviser,  who 
had  given  so  many  others,  and  some  more  aged 
than  himself,  counsel  with  very  good  success. 
Now  every  experienced  person  knows  that  when 
manhood  is  yet  green  it  is  still  in  the  same  dan 
gerous  condition  as  a  young  plant,  which  is 
liable  to  be  warped  by  a  thousand  cross  fortuitous 
accidents  if  good  measures  be  not  taken  to  sup 
port  it  against  all  the  contingent  shocks  it  may 
meet  with  from  the  weather  or  otherwise.  Now 
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it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  made  averse  to  busi 
ness  which  he  loved  before  by  having  too  much 
of  it,  and  to  be  so  soured  by  meeting  with  nume 
rous  perplexities  and  malicious  rubs  laid  in  his 
way  by  invidious  people  (who  are  the  useless 
and  injurious  busy-bodies,  that  always  repine  at 
the  good  of  others,  and  rejoice  to  do  harm  to  the 
diligent  and  assiduous,  though  they  reap  no 
profit  by  it  themselves),  that  he  was  disgusted 
and  deterred  entirely  from  the  prosecution  of  a 
profession,  by  which  he  got  not  only  a  compe 
tent  but  a  copious  and  plentiful  subsistence. 
Nay  indeed  this  was  another  mischief  arising  to 
him  from  his  having  so  much  business  that  he 
had  got  money  enough  to  leave  it  off,  when  the 
perplexities  of  it  had  made  him  willing  to  do  so, 
and  to  live  very  comfortably  and  handsomely  like 
a  gentleman  without  it  for  a  time;  and  we  know 
the  youngest  men  are  not  wont  to  look  the 
farthest  before  them  in  matters  that  concern 
their  own  welfare.  Now,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
thus  taken  a  disgust  to  business  and  application, 
and  was  surfeited  (as  I  may  say)  with  the  per 
plexities  of  it,  it  must  be  as  natural  for  him,  we 
know,  to  search  for  repose  in  the  contrary  ex 
treme,  viz,  recreation  and  idleness,  as  it  is  for  a 
man  to  seek  rest  after  toil,  to  sleep  after  a  day's 
labour,  or  to  sit  down  after  a  long  and  tiresome 
walk,  f  But  there  are  two  very  distinct  sorts  of 
idleness,  and  two  very  different  kinds  of  recrea 
tions  ;  there  is  a  shameful  idleness  which  is  no 
better  than  downright  sloth  ;  and  there  is  a 
splendid  kind  of  indolence  where  a  man,  having 
taken  an  aversion  to  the  wearisomeness  of  a 
business  which  properly  belongs  to  him,  neglects 
not  however  to  employ  his  thoughts,  when  they 
are  vacant  from  what  they  ought  more  chiefly 
to  be  about,  in  other  matters  not  entirely  un 
profitable  in  life,  the  exercise  of  which  he  finds 
he  can  follow  with  more  abundant  ease  and  satis 
faction.  There  are  some  sorts  of  recreations 
too  that  are  mean,  sordid,  and  base  ;  others  that 
are  very  innocent,  though  very  diverting,  and 
that  will  give  one  the  very  next  most  valuable 
qualifications  of  a  gentleman  after  those  which 
are  obtained  by  a  more  serious  application  of  the 
mind. ,  The  idea  which  I  have  already  given  my 
readers  of  our  Duncan  Campbell  will  easily  make 
them  judge  before  I  tell  them,  which  way,  in 
these  two  ways,  his  genius  would  naturally  lead 
him  ;  and  that  when  he  grew  an  idle  man  he 
would  rather  indulge  himself  with  applying  his 
mind  to  the  shining  trifles  of  life  than  be  wholly 
slothful  and  inactive ;  and  that  when  he  diverted 
himself  he  would  not  do  it  after  a  sordid  base 
manner,  as  having  a  better  taste  and  a  relish  for 
good  company,  but  that  his  recreations  would 
still  be  the  recreations  of  a  gentleman.  And 
just  accordingly  as  my  readers  would  naturally 
judge  before-hand  in  his  case,  so  it  really  hap 
pened.  The  moment  he  shook  off  business,  and 
dismissed  the  thoughts  of  it,  his  genius  led  him 
to  a  very  gallant  way  of  life ;  in  his  lodgings,  in 
his  entertainments,  in  paying  and  receiving  visits 
in  coffee-houses,  in  taverns,  in  fencing-schools 
in  balls,  and  other  public  assemblies,  in  all  ways 
in  fine,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Duncan 
Campbell  was  a  well-comported  and  civil  gentle 
man  ;  he  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  nothing  o 
the  man  of  business  appeared  about  him.  But  a 


gentleman's  life  without  a  gentleman's  estate, 
however  shining  and  pleasant  it  may  be  for  a 
time,  will  certainly  end  in  sorrow  if  not  in  infamy ; 
and,  comparing  life,  as  moralists  do,  to  a  day, 
one  may  safely  pronounce  this  truth  to  all  the 
splendid  idlers  I  have  mentioned,  that  if  they 
have  sunshiny  weather  till  noon,  yet  the  afternoon 
of  their  life  will  be  very  stormy,  rainy,  and 
uncomfortable;  and  perhaps  just  at  the  end  of 
their  journey,  to  carry  on  the  metaphor  through 
out,  close  in  the  darkest  kind  of  night.  Of  this, 
as  I  was  a  man  of  years,  and  more  experienced 
in  the  world  than  he,  I  took  upon  me  to  forewarn 
Mr  Campbell,  as  soon  as  I  perceived  the  first 
dangerous  fit  of  this  elegant  idleness  had  seized 
him.  But  when  will  young  men,  by  so  much  the 
more  head-strong  as  they  have  less  of  the  beard, 
be  guided  and  brought  to  learn,  and  when  shall 
we  see  that  happy  age,  in  which  the  grey  heads 
of  old  men  shall  be  clapped  upon  the  shoulders 
of  youth  ?  I  told  him,  that  in  this  one  thing  he 
ought  to  consult  me,  and  acknowledge  me  to  be 
a  true  prophet,  if  I  told  him  the  end  of  the 
seeming  merry  steps  in  life  he  was  now  taking 
would  infallibly  bring  him  to  a  labyrinth  of 
difficulties,  out  of  which  if  he  extricated  himself 
at  all,  he  would  at  least  find  it  a  laborious  piece 
of  work.  His  taste  had  been  already  vitiated 
with  the  sweets  which  lay  at  the  top  of  the 
bitter  draught  of  fortune,  and  my  honest  rugged 
counsel  came  too  late  to  prevail,  when  his  fancy 
had  decoyed  and  debauched  his  judgment,  and 
carried  it  over  into  another  interest.  I  remember 
1  writ  down  to  him  the  moral  story,  where  vicious 
pleasure  and  virtue  are  pictured  by  the  philo 
sopher  to  appear  before  Hercules,  to  court  him 
into  two  several  paths.  I  told  him  more  parti 
cularly,  since  he  had  not  an  estate  to  go  through 
with  the  gentlemanly  life,  as  he  called  it,  that  ii 
he  followed  the  alluring  pleasures,  which  endea 
voured  to  tempt  Hercules,  he  would  involve 
himself  at  last  in  a  whole  heap  of  miseries,  out 
of  which  it  would  be  more  than  an  Herculean 
labour  for  him  to  disentangle  himself  again  If 
he  had  been  a  man  that  could  have  ever  heard 
with  either,  I  would  have  told  the  reader,  in  a 
very  familiar  idiom,  that  he  turned  the  deaf  ear 
to  me ;  for  he  did  not  mind  one  syllable  nor  tittle 
of  the  prescriptions  I  had  set  down  for  him,  no 
more  than  if  he  had  never  read  them;  but 
varying  the  phrase  a  little,  I  may  say  at  least, 
when  he  should  have  looked  upon  my  counsel 
with  all  the  eyes  he  had,  he  turned  the  blind 
side  upon  it.  I  was  resolved  to  make  use  of  the 
revenge  natural  to  a  man  of  years,  and  therefore 
applied  that  reproachful  proverb  to  him,  which 
we  ancients  delight  much  in  making  use  of  to 
youths  that  follow  their  own  false  and  hot 
imaginations,  and  will  not  heed  the  cooler  dictates 
of  age,  experience,  and  wisdom.  Accordingly  I 
wrote  down  to  him  these  words,  and  left  him  in 
a  seeming  passion — "  I  am  very  well  assured, 
young  man,  you  think  me  that  am  old  to  be  a 
fool ;  but  I,  that  am  old,  absolutely  know  you 
who  are  a  young  fellow,  to  be  a  downright  fool ; 
and  so  I  leave  you  to  follow  your  own  ways,  till 
sad  and  woful  experience  teaches  you  to  know 
it  your  ownself,  and  makes  you  come  to  me  to 
own  it  of  your  own  accord."  As  I  was  going 
away  after  this  tart  admonition  and  severe 
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reprimand,  I  had  a  mind  to  observe  his  coun 
tenance,  and  I  saw  him  smile,  which  I  rightly 
construed  to  be  done  in  contempt  of  the  advice 
of  age,  and  in  the  gaiety  and  fullness  of  conceit 
which  youth  entertains  of  its  own  fond  opinions 
and  hair-brained  rash  resolves.  He  was  got 
into  the  company  of  a  very  pretty  set  of  gentlemen, 
whose  fortunes  were  superior  to  his ;  but  he 
followed  the  same  genteel  exercises,  as  fencing, 
&c.,  and  made  one  at  all  their  public  entertain-  i 
ments ;  and  so  being  at  an  equal  expence,  with 
those,  who  could  well  afford  to  spend  what  they 
did  out  of  their  estates ;  he  went  on  very 
pleasantly  for  a  time,  still  spending  and  never 
getting,  without  ever  considering  that  it  must, 
by  inevitable  consequence,  fall  to  his  lot  at  last 
to  be  entirely  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence 
and  want.  And  what  commonly  heightens  the 
misfortune  of  such  men  (and  so  of  all  gentlemen's 
younger  brothers),  who  live  upon  the  ready 
money  that  is  given  them  for  their  portions,  is, 
that  the  prosperity  they  live  in  for  a  time  gains 
them  credit  enough  just  to  bring  them  in  debt, 
and  render  them  more  miserable  than  those  very 
wretches  who  never  had  either  any  money  or 
credit  at  all.  They  run  themselves  into  debt 
out  of  shame,  and  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of 
appearing  ruined  men  as  long  as  they  can,  and 
then,  when  their  tempers  are  soured  by  adversity, 
they  grow  tired  of  their  own  lives,  and  then,  in 
a  quarrel,  they  or  some  other  gentleman,  perhaps, 
is  run  through,  or  else,  being  hunted  by  bailiffs, 
they  exercise  their  swords  upon  those  pursuers. 
Thus,  where  gentlemen  will  not  consider  their 
circumstances,  their  very  prosperity  is  a  cause 
of,  and  aggravates  their  misery ;  their  very  pride 
(which  was  a  decent  pride  at  first),  in  keeping 
up  and  maintaining  their  credit,  subjects  them 
too  often  to  the  lowest  and  the  meanest  acts, 
and  their  courage,  which  was  of  a  laudable  kind, 
turns  into  a  brutish  and  savage  rage ;  and  all  the 
fine,  esteemed,  flourishing,  and  happy  gentleman 
ends  and  is  lost  in  the  contemned  poor  and 
miserable  desperado,  whose  portion  at  last  is 
confinement  and  a  gaol,  and  sometimes  even 
worse,  and  what  I  shall  not  so  much  as  name 
here.  Into  many  of  these  calamities  Mr  Campbell 
had  brought  himself,  before  it  was  long,  by  his 
heedlessness,  and  running,  according  to  the  wild 
dictates  of  youth,  counter  to  all  sound  and 
wholesome  advice.  He  had,  it  seems,  run 
himself  into  debt,  and  one  day,  as  he  was  at  a 
coffee-house,  the  sign  of  the  Three  Crowns,  in 
Great  Queen-street,  in  rushed  four  bailiffs  upon 
him,  who,  being  directed  by  the  creditor's  wife, 
had  watched  him  into  that  house,  and  told  him 
they  had  a  warrant  against  him,  and  upon  his 
not  answering,  they  being  unacquainted  with  his 
being  deaf  and  dumb,  offered  to  seize  his  sword. 
He  startled  at  their  offering  of  violence,  and 
taking  them  for  ruffians  (which  he  had  often  met 
with),  repelled  his  assaulters,  and  drawing  his 
sword,  as  one  man  more  bold  than  the  rest, 
closed  in  with  him,  he  shortened  his  blade,  and  in 
the  fall,  pinned  the  fellow  through  the  shoulder, 
and  himself  through  the  leg,  to  the  floor. 
After  that  he  stood  at  bay  with  all  the  four 
officers,  when  the  most  mischievous  assailant  of 
them  all,  the  creditor's  wife,  ventured  to  step  into 
the  fray,  and  very  barbarously  took  hold  of  that 


nameless  part  of  the  man,  for  which  as  she  was 
a  married  woman,  nature  methinks  should  have 
taught  her  to  have  a  greater  tenderness,  and 
almost  squeezed  and  crushed  those  vitals  to  death. 
But  at  last  he  got  free  from  them  all,  and  was 
going  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  not  knowing  what 
consequences  might  ensue.  But  the  woman, 
who  aimed  herself  at  committing  murder  in  the 
most  savage  and  inhuman  manner,  ran  out  after 
him,  crying  out,  murder !  murder !  as  loud  as  she 
could,  and  alarmed  the  whole  street.  The 
bailiffs  following  the  woman,  and  being  bloody 
from  head  to  foot,  by  means  of  the  wound  he 
received,  gave  credit  to  the  outcry.  The  late 
Earl  Rivers's  footmen  happening  to  be  at  the 
door,  ran  immediately  to  stop  the  supposed 
murderer,  and  they  indeed  did  take  him  at  last, 
but  perceived  their  mistake,  and  discovered  that, 
instead  of  being  assistants  in  taking  a  man  whom 
they  thought  to  be  a  murderer  endeavouring  to 
make  his  escape  from  the  hands  of  justice,  they 
had  only  been  tricked  in,  by  that  false  cry,  to  be 
adjutants  to  a  bailiff  in  retaking  a  gentleman, 
who  by  so  gallant  a  defence,  had  rescued  himself 
from  the  dangers  of  a  prison  ;  and  when  they  had 
discovered  this  their  mistake,  they  were  mighty 
sorry  for  what  they  had  done.  The  most  active 
and  busy  among  the  earl's  footmen  was  a  Dutch 
man,  and  the  earl  happening  to  be  in  a  room  next 
the  streets  and  hearing  the  outcry  of  murder, 
stepped  to  the  window,  and  seeing  his  own 
servants  in  the  midst  of  a  bustle,  examined  the 
Dutchman  how  the  matter  stood,  and  being  told 
it,  chid  the  man  for  being  concerned  in  stopping 
a  gentleman  that  was  getting  free  from  such 
troublesome  companions.  But  the  Dutchman 
excused  himself  like  a  Dutchman,  by  making  a 
very  merry  blunder  for  a  reply  "  Sacramente," 
said  he,  to  his  lord,  "  if  I  had  thought  they  were 
bailiffs,  I  would  have  fought  for  the  poor  dumb 
gentlemen,  but  then  why  had  not  he  told  me  they 
were  bailiffs,  my  lord  ?" 

In  short,  Duncan  Campbell  was  caried  off  as 
their  prisoner ;  but  the  bailiff  that  was  wounded 
was  led  back  to  the  coffee-house,  where  he 
pretended  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  that  he 
despaired  of  living  an  hour.  The  proverb, 
however,  was  of  the  fellow's  side,  and  he  recovered 
sooner  than  other  people  expected  he  could. 
As  soon  as  all  danger  was  over,  an  action  for 
damages  and  smart  money,  as  their  term  is,  was 
brought  against  Mr  Campbell ;  the  damages 
were  exaggerated,  and  the  demand  was  so  extra 
vagant,  that  Duncan  Campbell  was  neither  able, 
just  at  that  time,  nor  willing,  had  he  been  able, 
to  pay  so  much,  as  he  thought,  in  his  own  wrong, 
and  having  no  bail,  and  being  ashamed  to  make 
his  case  known  to  his  better  sort  of  friends,  who 
were  both  able  and  willing  to  help  him  at  a  dead 
lift,  he  was  hurried  away  to  gaol  by  the  bailiffs, 
who  showed  such  a  malignant  and  insolent 
pleasure  as  commonly  attends  powerful  revenge, 
when  they  put  him  into  the  Marshalsea.  There 
he  lay  in  confinement  six  weeks,  till  at  last  four 
or  five  of  his  chief  friends  came  by  mere  chance 
to  hear  of  it — immediately  they  consulted  about 
his  deliverance,  and  unanimously  resolved  to  con 
tribute  for  his  enlargement,  and  they  accord 
ingly  went  across  the  water  together,  and  procured 
it  out  of  hand. 
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Two  of  his  benefactors  were  officers,  and  were 
just  then  going  over  to  Flanders.  Duncan 
Campbell,  to  whom  they  communicated  their 
design,  was  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  a 
military  way,  out  of  a  roving  kind  of  humour, 
raised  in  him  partly  by  his  having  taken  a  sort 
of  aversion  to  his  own  profession  in  town,  and 
partly  by  his  finding,  that  he  could  not  live, 
without  following  a  profession  as  had  done,  any 
longer.  He,  over  a  bottle,  frankly  imparted  his 
mind  to  them  at  large ;  he  signified  to  them  that 
he  hoped,  since  they  had  lately  done  him  so  great 
a  favour  in  freeing  him  from  one  captivit)r,  they 
would  not  think  him  too  urgent,  if  he  pressed  for 
one  favour  further,  upon  natures  so  generous  as 
theirs,  by  whom  he  took  as  great  a  pleasure  in 
being  obliged,  as  he  could  receive,  in  being  capable 
of  obliging  others.  He  wrote  to  them  that  the 
favour  he  meant  was  to  redeem  him  from  another 
captivity,  almost  as  irksome  to  him  as  that  out 
of  which  they  had  lately  ransomed  him.  This 
captivity,  continued  he,  is,  being  either  forced  to 
follow  my  old  profession,  which  I  have  taken  an 
entire  disgust  to,  for  a  maintenance,  or  being 
forced  to  live  in  a  narrower  way  than  suits  with 
my  genius,  and  the  better  taste  I  have  of  higher 
life.  Such  a  state,  gentlemen,  you  know,  is 
more  unpalatable  than  half-pay  ;  it  is  like,  either 
being  forced  to  e;o  upon  the  forlorn  hope,  or  else 
like  a  man's  being  an  entirely  cashiered  and  broken 
officer,  that  had  no  younger  brother's  fortune, 
and  no  other  support  but  his  commission.  Thus, 
though  you  have  set  my  body  at  liberty,  my  soul 
is  still  under  an  imprisonment,  and  will  be  till 
I  leave  England,  and  can  find  means  of  visiting 
Flanders,  which  I  can  do  no  otherwise  than  by 
the  advantage  of  having  you  for  my  convoy.  I 
have  a  mighty  longing  to  experience  some  part 
of  a  military  life,  and  I  fancy,  if  you  will  grant 
me  your  interest,  and  introduce  me  to  the  valiant 
young  Lord  Lome,  and  be  spokesman  for  a 
dumb  man,  I  shall  meet  with  a  favourable 
reception;  and  as  for  you,  gentlemen,  after 
having  named  that  great  patron  and  pattern  of 
courage  and  conduct  in  the  field,  I  cannot  doubt 
but  the  very  name  I  bear,  if  you  had  not  known 
me,  would  have  made  you  take  me  for  a  person 
of  a  military  genius,  and  that  I  should  do  nothing 
but  what  would  become  a  British  soldier  and  a 
gentleman  ;  nothing,  in  fine,  that  should  make 
you  repent  the  recommendation. 

These  generous  and  gallant  friends  of  his,  it 
seems,  complied  with  his  request,  and  promised 
they  would  make  application  for  him  to  the  Lord 
Lome,  and  Duncan  Campbell  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  get  his  bag  and  baggage  ready  and  provide 
himself  with  a  pass.  His  baggage  was  not  very 
long  a  getting  together,  and  he  had  it  in  tolerable 
good  order,  and  as  for  his  pass,  a  brother  of  the 
Lord  Forbes  was  so  kind  as  to  procure  him  one, 
upon  the  first  application  Duncan  made  to  him. 

Accordingly  in  a  few  days  afterwards  they 
went  on  board,  and  having  a  speedy  and  easy 
passage,  arrived  soon  at  Rotterdam.  Duncan 
met  with  some  of  his  English  acquaintance  in 
that  town,  and  his  mind  being  pretty  much  bent 
upon  rambling,  and  seeing  all  the  curiosities, 
customs,  and  humours  he  could  in  all  the  foreign 
places  he  was  to  pass  through ;  he  went,  out  of 
a  frolic,  with  some  gentlemen  next  day,  in  a  boat, 


to  an  adjacent  village,  to  make  merry  over  a 
homely  Dutch  entertainment,  the  intended  repast 
being  to  consist  of  what  the  boors  there  count  a 
great  delicacy,  brown  bread  and  white  beer. 
He  walked  out  of  sight  from  his  company,  and 
they  lost  one  another ;  and  strolling  about  by 
himself  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  as  they  call  it 
there,  after  the  bell  has  tolled,  Duncan  Campbell, 
who  neither  knew  their  laws,  nor,  if  he  had,  was 
capable  of  being  guided  by  the  notice  which 
their  laws  ordain,  was  taken  into  custody  in  the 
village  for  that  night,  and  carried  away  the  next 
day  to  Williamstadt,  where  he  was  taken  for  a 
spy,  and  put  into  a  close  imprisonment  for  three 
or  four  days. 

But  some  Scotch  gentlemen,  who  had  been  in 
company  with  Mr  Campbell  at  Mr  Cloysterman's, 
a  painter  in  Co  vent-garden,  made  their  application 
to  the  magistrate  and  got  him  released ;  he  knew 
his  friends,  the  officers  that  carried  him  over, 
were  gone  forward  to  the  camp,  and  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  finding  them  at  Rotterdam,  if  he 
should  go  thither,  and  so  he  resolved,  since  he 
had  had  so  many  days'  punishment  in  Williamstadt, 
to  have  three  or  four  days'  pleasure  there  too,  by 
way  of  amends,  before  he  would  set  out  on  his 
journey  after  his  friends.  But  on  the  third 
night  he  got  very  much  in  drink ;  and  as  he 
went  very  boisterously  and  disorderly  along,  a 
sentry  challenged  him,  and  the  want  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  had  like  to  have  occasioned  the  loss  of 
his  life.  The  sentry  fired  at  him  and  narrowly 
missed  him  ;  he  was  taken  prisoner,  not  without 
some  resistance,  which  was  so  far  innocent  as 
that  he  knew  not  any  reason  why  he  should  be 
seized ;  but  very  troublesome  and  unwarrantable 
in  so  orderly  a  town  ;  so  the  governor's  secretary, 
after  the  matter  was  examined  into,  judging  it 
better  for  the  unhappy  gentleman's  future  safety, 
advised  him  to  return  home  to  his  own  country, 
and  accordingly  bespoke  him  a  place  in  a  Dutch 
ship  called  Yowfrow  Catherine,  for  his  passage 
to  England. 

Duncan  Campbell  had  taken  up  this  humour 
of  rambling,  first  of  his  own  accord,  and  the 
troubles  which  he  had  run  himself  into  by  it,  we 
may  resonably  suppose,  had  pretty  well  cured 
him  of  that  extravagant  itch  ;  and  there  is  very 
little  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  rejoiced  very 
heartily  when  he  was  got  on  board  the  ship  to 
return  to  England ;  and  that,  in  his  new  reso 
lutions,  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  former  profession,  and  intended 
to  set  up  for  a  predictor  again,  as  soon  as  he 
could  arrive  at  London.  But  now  fortune  had 
not  a  mind  to  let  him  go  off  so  :  he  had  had  his 
own  fancy  for  rambling,  and  now  she  was  resolved 
to  have  hers,  and  to  give  him  his  bellyfull  o« 
caprice.  Accordingly,  when  the  Dutch  ship 
called  Yowfrow  Catherine,  was  making  the  best 
of  her  road  for  London,  and  each  person  in  the 
vessel  was  making  merry,  filled  with  the  hopes  01 
a  quick  and  prosperous  passage ;  a  French 
privateer  appeared  in  sight,  crowding  all  the  sails 
she  could,  and  bearing  towards  them  with  all 
haste  and  dilligence.  The  privateer  was  double- 
manned,  and  carried  thirty  guns ;  the  Dutch 
vessel  was  defenceless  in  comparison ;  and  the 
people  on  board  had  scarce  time  to  think,  and  to 
deplore  that  they  should  be  made  a  prey  of, 
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before  they  actually  were  so,  and  had  reason 
enough  given  them  for  their  sorrow.  AH  the 
passengers,  to  a  single  man,  were  stripped,  and 
had  French  seamens'  jackets  in  exchange  for 
their  clothes.  Duncan  Campbell  had  now  a 
taste  given  him  of  the  fate  of  war,  as  well  ,as  of 
humour  of  travelling,  and  wished  himself  again,  I 
warrant  him,  among  his  greatest  crowd  of 
consulters  as  tiresome  as  he  thought  things  to 
be,  instead  of  being  in  the  middle  of  a  crew  of 
sea-savages.  The  town  where  the  dumb  prisoner 
was  at  last  confined  was  Denain.  There  hap 
pened  to  be  some  English  friars  there,  who  were 
told  by  the  others  who  he  was,  and  to  them  he 
applied  himself  in  writing,  and  received  from 
them  a  great  deal  of  civil  treatment.  But.  a 
certain  man  of  the  Order  of  Recollects,  happening 
to  see  him  there,  who  had  known  him  in  England, 
and  what  profession  he  followed,  caused  him  to 
be  called  to  question  as  a  man  that  made  use  of 
ill  means  to  tell  fortunes.  When  he  was  ques 
tioned  by  a  whole  society  of  these  religious  men, 
he  made  them  such  pertinent  and  satisfactory 
answers  in  writing,  that  he  convinced  them  he 
had  done  nothing  for  which  he  deserved  their 
reprimand ;  and  they  unanimously  acquitted  him. 
The  heads  of  his  defence,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
were  these : — 

First,  he  alleged  that  the  second  sight  was 
in-born  and  in-bred  in  some  men ;  and  that  every 
country  had  had  examples  of  it  more  or  less ; 
but  that  the  country  of  Scotland,  in  which  he 
was  educated  from  an  infant,  abounded  the  most 
of  any  with  those  sort  of  people ;  and  from  thence, 
he  said,  he  thought  he  might  very  naturally  draw 
this  conclusion,  that  a  faculty  that  was  in-born 
and  in-bred  to  men,  and  grown  almost  a  national 
faculty  among  a  people,  vho  were  remarkably 
honest,  upright,  and  well-meaning  people,  could 
not,  without  some  impiety,  be  imputed  to  the 
possessors  of  it  as  a  sin ;  and  when  one  of  the 
fathers  rejoined,  that  it  was  remarked  by  several 
writers,  of  the  second  sight,  that  it  must  be 
therefore  sinful,  because  it  remained  no  longer 
among  the  people  when  the  doctrines  of  Chris 
tianity  were  fully  propagated,  and  the  light  of 
the  gospel  increased  among  them ;  and  that 
afterwards  it  affected  none  but  persons  of  vicious 
lives  and  an  ill  character,  to  this  objection 
Mr  Campbell  replied,  that  he  knew  most,  even 
ingenious  writers,  had  made  that  remark  con 
cerning  the  second  sight,  but  begged  leave  to  be 
excused  if  he  ventured  to  declare  that  it  was  no 
better  than  a  vulgar  and  common  error  ;  and  the 
reasons  were  these,  which  he  alleged  in  his  own 
behalf,  and  to  confirm  his  assertion,  he  told  them 
that  men  of  undoubted  probity,  virtue,  and 
learning,  both  of  their  own  religion,  (viz.  the 
Roman  catholic),  and  also  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  in  several  nations,  had  been  affected,  and 
continued  all  their  lives  to  be  affected  with  this 
second  sighted  power,  and  that  there  could  be, 
therefore,  no  room  to  fix  upon  it  the  odious 
character  of  being  a  sinful  and  vicious  (not  to 
say  that  some  called  it  still  worse,  a  diabolical) 
talent.  He  said  he  would  content  himself  with 
making  but  two  instances,  because  he  believed 
those  two  would  be  enough  to  give  content  to 
them,  his  judges  too,  in  that  case.  In  his  first 
instance  he  told  them  that  they  might  find  some 


what  relating  to  this  in  Nicholaus  Hemingius- 
who,  in  his  tracts  '  De  Superstitionibus  Magicis,' 
printed  at  Copenhagen,  anno  1575,  informs  the 
world  that  Pctrus  Palladius,  a  bishop  of  Seelandt 
and  professor  of  divinity  at  Copenhagen,  could, 
from  a  part  of  his  body  affected,  foretel  from  what 
part  of  the  heavens  tempests  would  come,  and 
was  seldom  deceived.  One  of  the  fathers 
immediately  asked  him  if  he  understood  Latin  ?— 
To  this  Duncan  Campbell  replied,  no.  "  Oh  !" 
said  the  friar  then,  "  I  do  not  remember  that 
book  was  ever  translated  into  English  that  you 
mention." — "  But,"  rejoined  Duncan  Campbell, 
"  the  passage  I  mentioned  to  you  I  have  read  in 
an  English  book,  and  word  for  word,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  memory,  as  I  have  written  it 
down  to  you."—"  In  what  English  book?"  said  the 
friar.  "I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the 
book,"  Duncan  Campbell  answered,  "  but  very 
well  remember  the  passages,  and  that  it  was  in 
a  book  of  authority,  and  which  bore  a  credit  and 
good  repute  in  the  world;  and  you,  being 
scholars,  may,  if  you  please,  have  recourse  to  the 
learned  original,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  find 
what  I  say  to  be  a  truth. "  For  the  second  instance, 
he  told  them  that  in  Spain  there  are  those  called 
Saludadores  that  have  this  kind  of  gift.  "  There 
was,"  continued  he  in  writing,  "  one  of  your  own 
religion,  venerable  fathers,  and  of  a  religious 
order,  nay,  a  friar  too,  that  had  this  gift ;  he  was  a 
noted  Dominican,"  said  he,  "  and  though  I  forget 
his  name,  you  may,  by  writing  a  letter  to  England, 
learn  his  name.  He  was  a  devout  Portuguese, 
belonging  to  Queen  Catherine  Dowager's  Chapel, 
and  had  the  second  sight  to  a  great  degree,  and 
was  famous  and  eminent  for  it."  They  then  asked 
him  what  was  the  full  power  he  had  to  do  by  the 
second  sight.  He  answered,  that  as  they  had 
intimated  that  they  had  perused  some  of  the 
skilful  writers  concerning  the  second  sight,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  they  found,  as  well  as  he  could 
tell  them,  that  as  to  the  extent  of  people's 
knowledge  in  that  secret  way,  it  reached  both 
present,  past,  and  future  events.  They  foresee 
murders,  drownings,  weddings,  burials,  combats, 
manslaughters,  &c.,  all  of  which  there  are  many 
instances  to  be  given.  They  commonly  foresee 
sad  events  a  little  while  before  they  happen ;  for 
instance,  if  a  man's  fatal  end  be  hanging,  they 
will  see  a  gibbet,  or  rope  about  his  neck ;  if 
beheading,  they  will  see  a  man  without  a  head ; 
if  drowning,  they  will  see  water  up  to  his  throat ; 
if  stabbing,  they  will  sec  a  dagger  in  his  breast ; 
if  unexpected  death  in  his  bed,  they  will  see  a 
winding-sheet  about  his  head  ;  they  foretel,  not 
only  marriages,  but  of  good  children,  what  kind 
of  life  men  shall  lead,  and  in  what  condition  they 
shall  die,  also  riches,  honours,  preferments,  peace, 
plenty,  and  good  weather.  It  is  likewise  usual 
with  persons  that  have  lost  anything  to  go  to 
some  of  these  men,  by  whom  they  are  directed, 
how,  with  what  persons,  and  in  what  place  they 
shall  find  their  goods.  It  is  also  to  be  noted, 
that  these  gifts  bear  a  latitude,  so  that  some  have 
it  in  a  far  more  eminent  degree  than  others ;  and 
what  I  have  here  written  down  to  you,  you  need 
not  take  as  a  truth  from  me,  but  as  it  concerned 
me  so  nearly,  I  remember  the  passage  by  heart, 
and  you  will  find  it  very  near  word  for  word  in 
Dr  Beaumont's  book  of '  Familiar  Spirits.'  "Ay," 
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said  the  friars,  "  but  you  have  a  genius  too  that 
attends  you,  as  we  are  informed." — "  So,"  replied 
Duncan  Campbell,  "  have  all  persons  that  have 
the  second  sight  in  any  eminent  degree ;  and  to 
prove  this  I  will  bring  no  less  a  witness  than 
King  James,  who,  in  his  '  Demonology,'  book  the 
third  and  chapter  the  second,  mentions  also  a 
spirit  called  Brownie,  that  was  wont  formerly  to 
huunt  divers  houses,  without  doing  any  evil,  but 
doing,  as  it  were,  necessary  turns  up  and  down 
the  house  ;  he  appeared  like  a  rough  man,  nay, 
some  believed  that  their  house  was  all  the  sonsier, 
as  they  called  it,  that  is,  the  more  lucky  or 
fortunate  that  such  spirits  resorted  there.  With 
these  replies  the  friars  began  to  own  they  were 
very  well  satisfied,  and  acquiesced  in  the  account 
he  had  given  of  himself,  as  a  very  good,  true,  and 
honest  account ;  but  they  told  him  they  had  still 
a  further  accusation  against  him,  and  that  was, 
that  he  practised  magic  arts,  and  that  he  used, 
as  they  had  been  informed,  unlawful  incantations. 
To  this  he  made  answer,  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  magic,  of  which  he  knew,  they,  that  were 
men  of  learning,  could  not  be  ignorant.  "  The  art 
magic,  which  is  wicked  and  impious,"  continued 
he,  "  is  that  which  is  professed,  and  has  been 
professed  at  all  times  in  the  world,  by  witches, 
magicians,  diviners,  enchanters,  and  such-like 
notorious  profligates,  who,  by  having  an  unnatural 
commerce  with  the  devil,  do  many  strange,  pro 
digious,  and  preternatural  acts  above  and  beyond 
all  human  wisdom ;  and  all  the  arguments  I 
ever  did  or  ever  will  deduce,"  continued  he,  "  from 
that  black  art,  is  a  good  and  a  shining  argument ; 
it  is  this,  0  fathers,  I  draw  a  reason  from  these 
prodigious  practices  of  wizards,  magicians,  en 
chanters,  &c.,  and  from  all  the  heathen  idolatry 
and  superstition,  to  prove  that  there  is  a  deity  : 
for,  from  these  acts  of  theirs  being  preternatural 
and  above  human  wisdom,  we  may  consequently 
infer  that  they  proceed  from  a  supernatural  and 
immaterial  cause,  such  as  demons  are.  And  this 
is  all  the  knowledge  I  ever  did  or  ever  will  draw 
from  that  black  hellish  art.  But,  fathers,  there 
is  another  kind  of  art  magic,  called  natural 
magic,  which  is  directly  opposite  to  theirs,  and 
the  object  of  which  art  is  to  do  spiritual  good  to 
mankind,  as  the  object  of  theirs  is  to  torment 
them  and  induce  them  to  evil.  They  afflict 
people  with  torments,  and  my  art  relieves  them 
from  the  torments  they  cause.  The  public 
profession  of  these  magical  arts  has  (as  you  know, 
fathers,  it  is  a  common  distinction  between  black 
and  white  magic)  been  tolerated  in  some  of  the 
most  famous  universities  in  Christendom,  though 
afterwards,  for  a  very  good  reason  in  politics, 
making  it  a  public  study  to  such  a  degree  was 
very  wisely  retrenched  by  a  prohibition.  If  this, 
therefore,  be  a  fault  in  your  own  opinions,  hear 
my  accusers,  but  if  not,  you  will  not  only 
excuse  but  commend  me. 

The  friars  were  extremely  well  pleased  with 
his  defence :  but  one  of  them  had  a  mind  to 
frighten  him  a  little  if  he  could,  and  asked  him 
what  he  would  say,  if  he  could  produce  some 
witches,  lately  seized,  that  would  swear  he  had 
been  frequently  at  their  unlawful  assemblies, 
where  they  were  making  their  waxen  images, 
and  other  odd  mischievous  inventions  in  black 
tnagic,  to  torment  folks  ;  "  What  if  I  can  produce 


such  evidence  against  you,"  wrote  the  father  to 
him  by  way  of  strengthening  the  question,  "  will 
you  not  own  that  we  have  convicted  you  then  ?" 
And  when  he  had  written  the  note,  he  gave  it 
Duncan  Campbell,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to 
express  his  warmth  and  earnestness  in  the  ex 
postulation.  Duncan  Campbell  took  the  paper 
and  read  it,  and  far  from  being  startled,  returned 
this  answer,  with  a  smile  continuing  in  his  face 
while  he  wrote  it.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  fathers,  by 
your  leave,  they  will  only  prove  me  a  good  magi 
cian  by  that  oath,  and  themselves  more  plainly 
witches.  They  will  prove  their  love  to  torment 
good  folks,  and  only  show  their  hatred  to  me,  an 
innocent  man,  but  wise  enough  to  torment  them 
by  hindering  them  from  tormenting  others."  The 
fathers  were  well  pleased  with  the  shrewdness  of 
the  answer :  but  Duncan  Campbell  had  a  mind 
to  exert  his  genius  a  little  farther  with  the  good 
friar,  who  thought  likewise  he  had  put  him  a 
very  shrewd  question,  so  taking  up  another  sheet 
of  paper  ;  "  Fathers,"  said  he,  "  shall  I  entertain 
you  with  a  story  of  what  passed,  upon  this  head, 
between  two  religious  fathers  (as  you  all  of  you 
are)  and  a  Prince  of  Germany,  in  which  you  will 
find  that  mine  ought  to  be  reputed  a  full  answer 
to  the  question;  the  last  learned  father  was 
pleased  to  propose  me  ?  The  story  is  somewhat 
long,  but  very  much  to  the  purpose,  and  enter 
taining  :  I  remember  it  perfectly  by  heart,  and 
if  you  will  have  patience  while  I  am  writing  it, 
I  don't  doubt  but  that  I  shall  not  only  satisfy 
you,  but  please  you  and  oblige  you  with  the  re 
lation.  The  author  I  found  it  in  quotes  it  from 
Fromanus,  (I  think  the  man's  name  was  so,  and 
I  am  sure  my  author  calls  him  a  very  learned 
man),  in  his  third  book  of  '  Magical  Incantation,' 
and,  though  I  do  not  understand  the  language 
the  original  is  written  in,  yet,  I  dare  venture  to 
say,  upon  the  credit  of  my  English  author,  from 
whom  I  got  the  story  by  heart,  that  you  will 
find  me  right,  whenever  you  shall  be  pleased  to 
search. 

The  friars  were  earnest  for  the  story,  and  ex 
pressed  a  desire  that  he  would  write  it  down  for 
them  to  read,  which  he  did  in  the  following 
word.  NOTE — That  I  have  since  compared  Mr 
Duncan  Campbell's  manuscript  with  the  author's 
page,  out  of  which  he  took  it,  and  find  it  word 
for  word  the  same ;  which  shows  how  incom 
parable  a  memory  this  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman 
has  got,  besides  his  other  extraordinary  qualifi 
cations.  The  story  is  this. 

"  A  Prince  of  Germany  invited  two  religious 
fathers,  of  eminent  virtue  and  learning,  to  a  din 
ner.  The  prince,  at  table,  said  to  one  of  them : 
'  Father !  think  you  we  do  right  in  hanging  per 
sons,  who  are  accused  by  ten  or  twelve  witches, 
to  have  appeared  at  their  meetings  or  sabbaths  ? 
I  somewhat  fear  we  are  imposed  on  by  the  devil, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  safe  way  to  truth,  that  we 
walk  in  by  these  accusations;  especially,  sinct 
many  great  and  learned  men  everywhere  begin 
to  cry  out  against  it,  and  to  charge  our  con 
sciences  with  it :  tell  me  therefore  your  opinion.' 
To  whom  the  fathers  being  somewhat  of  an 
eager  spirit,  said :  '  What  should  make  us  doubt 
ful  in  this  case  ?  or  what  should  touch  our  con 
sciences,  being1  convicted  by  so  many  testimonies? 
Can  we  make  it  a  scruple,  whether  God  will 
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permit  innocent  persons  should  be  so  traduced  ? 
There  is  no  cause  for  a  judge  to  stick  at  such 
a  number  of  accusations,  but  he  may  proceed 
with  safety.  To  which,  when  the  prince  had 
replied,  and  much  had  been  said  pro  and  con  on 
both  sides  about  it,  and  the  father  seemed  wholly 
to  carry  the  point,  the  prince  at  length  con 
cluded  the  dispute,  saying,  '  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
father,  that  in  a  capital  cause  you  have  con 
demned  yourself,  and  you  cannot  complain  if  I 
commit  you  to  custody :  for  no  less  than  fifteen 
witches  have  deposed  that  they  have  seen  you, 
ay,  start  not !  you,  your  own  self,  at  their  meet 
ings  ;  and  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  in  jest,  I 
will  presently  cause  the  public  acts  to  be  brought 
for  you  to  read  them.'  The  father  stood  in 
amaze,  and  with  a  dejected  countenance  had 
nothing  here  to  oppose  but  confusion  and  silence 
for  all  his  learned  eloquence." 

As  soon  as  Mr  Campbell  had  written  down  the 
story,  the  fathers  perused  it,  and  seemed  mightily 
entertained  with  it.  It  put  an  end  to  all  further 
questions,  and  the  man,  whom  they  had  been 
trying  for  a  conjurer,  they  joined  in  desiring, 
upon  distinct  pieces  of  paper,  under  their  several 
hands,  to  come  frequently  and  visit  them,  as 
being  not  only  a  harmless  and  innocent  but  an 
extraordinary  well-meaning,  good,  and  diverting 
companion.  They  treated  him  for  some  time 
afterwards  during  his  stay,  with  the  friendship 
due  to  a  countryman,  with  the  civility  that  is 
owing  to  gentleman,  and  with  the  assistance  and 
support  which  belonged  to  a  person  of  merit  in 
distress.  Money  they  had  none  themselves  it 
seems  to  give  him,  being  mendicants  by  their 
own  profession ;  but  they  had  interest  enough 
to  get  him  quite  free  from  being  prisoner ;  he 
participated  of  their  eleemosynary  table,  had  a  cell 
allowed  him  among  them  in  what  they  call  their 
dormitory;  he  nad  an  odd  coat  and  a  pair  ol 
trowsers  made  out  of  some  of  their  brown  coarse 
habits,  by  the  poor  unfashionable  tailor  or  hot 
cher  belonging  to  the  convent ;  and  at  last  they 
found  means  of  recommending  him  to  a  master 
of  a  French  vessel,  that  was  ready  to  set  sail, 
to  give  him  a  cast  over  the  channel  to  England 
and  to  provide  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life 
till  he  got  to  the  port.  This  French  vessel  was 
luckier  than  the  Dutch  one  had  been  before  to 
our  dumb  gentleman,  it  had  a  quick  and  pros 
perous  passage,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth ;  anc 
as  soon  as  he  had  landed  there,  he  having  ex 
perienced  the  misfortunes  and  casualties  that  a 
man  in  his  condition  wanting  both  speech  anc 
hearing  was  liable  to,  in  places  where  he  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  everybody,  resolved  to  make 
no  stay  but  to  move  on  as  fast  as  he  could  towards 
London.  When  he  came  to  Hampton  Town 
considering  the  indifferent  figure  he  made  in 
those  odd  kind  of  clothes  which  the  poor  friars  ha< 
equipped  him  with,  and  that  his  long  beard  anc 
uncombed  wig  added  much  to  the  disguise  ;  he 
was  resolved  to  put  on  the  best  face  he  could  in 
those  awkward  circumstances,  and  stepped  into 
(he  first  barber's  shop  he  came  at,  to  be  trimmec 
and  get  his  wig  combed  and  powdered.  Thi 
proved  a  very  lucky  thought  to  him  -,  for,  as  soon 
as  he  stepped  into  the  first  barber's  shop,  who 
should  prove  to  be  the  master  of  it,  but  one 
Tobit  Yeats,  who  had  served  him  in  the  same 


capacity  at  London,  and  was  but  newly  set  up 
"n  the  trade  of  a  barber-surgeon  at   Hampton 
Town,  and  followed  likewise  the  profession  of 
schoolmaster.     This   Tobit    Yeats   had   shaved 
him  quite,  before  he  knew  him  in  that  disguise ; 
and  Mr  Campbell,  though  he  knew  him  presently, 
had  a  mind  to  try  if  he  should  be  known  himself 
first :  at  length,  the  barber,  finding  him  to  be  a 
dumb  man  by  his  ordering  every  thing  with  mo 
tions  of  the    hand   and   gestures  of  the  body, 
looked  at  him  very  earnestly,  remembered  him, 
and  in  a  great  surprise  called  for  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  and  begged  to  know  how  he  came  in  that 
disguise  ;  whether  he  was  under  any  misfortune 
and  apprehension  of  being  discovered,  that  made 
him  go  in  so  poor  and  so  clownish  a  habit,  and 
tendered  him  any  services,  as  far  as  his  little  ca 
pacity  would  reach,  and  desired  him  to  be  free, 
and  command  him  ;  if  he  was  able  to  assist  him 
in  anything.     These  were  the  most  comfortable 
words  than  Duncan   Campbell  had  read  a  great 
while.     He  took  the  pen  and  paper  in  his  turn  ; 
related  to  him  his  whole  story,  gave  the  poor 
barber  thanks  for  his  good-natured  offer,  and 
said  he  would  make  so  much  use  of  it  as  to  be 
indebted  to  him  for  so  much  money  as  would 
pay  the  stage  coach,  and  bear  him  in  his  travel 
ing  expenses  up   to    London,  from  whence  he 
would  speedily  return  the  favour  with  interest. 
The  poor  honest  fellow,  out  of  gratitude  to  a 
master  whose  liberality  he  had  formerly  experi 
enced,  immediately  furnished  Mr  Duncan  Camp 
bell  with  that  little  supply,  expressing  the  glad 
ness  of  his  heart  that  it  lay  in  his  power ;  and 
the  stage  coach  being  to  set  out  within  but  a 
few  hours,  he  ran  instantly  to  the  inn  to  see  if 
he  could  get  him  a  place.     By  good  luck  there 
was  room,  and  but  just  room  for  one  more,  which 
pleased  Duncan  Campbell  mightily  when  he  was 
acquainted  with  it  by  his  true  and  trusty  servant 
the  barber ;  for  he  was  as  impatient  to  see  Lon 
don  again,  it  seems,  as  he  had  been  before  to 
quit  it.     Well,  he  had  his  wish ;  and  when  he 
came  to  London,  he  had  one  wish  more  for  for 
tune  to  bestow  upon  him,  which  appeared  to 
begin  to  grow  kind  again,  after  her  fickle  fit  of 
cruelty  was  over ;  and  this  wish   was,  that  he 
might  find  his  former  lodgings  empty,  and  live  in 
the  same  house  as  when  he  followed  his  pro 
fession.     This  too   succeeded  according  to  his 
desire,  and  he  was  happily  fixed  once  more  to 
his  heart's  content  in  his  old  residence,  with  the 
same  people  of  the  house  round  about  him,  who 
bore   him   all  that  respect   and   affection  (and 
showed  all  that  readiness  and  willingness  to  serve 
him  on  every  occasion,  and  at  every  turn)  which 
could  be  expected  from  persons  that  let  lodgings 
in  town  to  a  gentleman  whom   they   esteemed 
the  best  tenant  they  ever  had  in  their  lives,  or 
ever  could  have. 

Immediately  the  tidings  of  the  dumb  gentle 
man's  being  returned  home  from  beyond  sea 
spread  throughout  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  it 
was  noised  about  from  one  neighbourhood  to  an 
other,  till  it  went  through  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions,  and  was  known  as  well  in  a  day  or  two's 
time  all  the  town  over,  as  if  he  had  been  some 
great  man  belonging  to  the  state,  and  his  arrival 
had  been  notified  to  the  public  in  the  '  Gazette' 
as  a  person  of  the  'ast  importance.  And  such  a 
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person  he  appeared  indeed  to  be  taken  for,  espe 
cially  among  the  fair  sex,  who  thronged  to  Ins 
doors,  crowd  after  crowd,  to  consult  with  him 
about  their  future  occurrences  in  life. 

These  curious  tribes  of  people  were  as  various 
in  their  persons,  sex,  age,  quality,  profession,  art, 
trade,  as  they  were  in  the  curiosity  of  their 
minds,  and  the  questions  they  bad  intended  to 
propound  to  this  dumb  predictor  of  strange 
events,  that  lay  yet  as  embryos  in  the  womb  of 
time,  and  were  not  to  come,  some  of  them,  to  a 
maturity  for  birth  for  very  many  years  after,  just 
as  porcelain  clay  is  stored  up  in  the  earth  by 
good  artificers,  which  their  heirs  make  china  of 
half  a  century,  and  sometimes  more  than  an  age 
afterwards. 

These  shoals  of  customers,  who  were  to  fee 
him  well  for  his  advice,  as  we  may  suppose,  now 
he  stood  in  need  of  raising  a  fresh  stock,  were, 
unquestionably,  as  welcome  and  acceptable  to 
him  as  they  appeared  too  troublesome  to  him 
before,  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  wealth  and 
plenty. 

Fortune,  that  does  nothing  moderately,  seemed 
now  resolved,  as  she  had  been  extremely  cruel 
before,  to  be  extremely  kind  to  him.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late 
at  night,  but  to  read  questions,  and  resolve  them 
as  fast  as  much-frequented  doctors  write  their 
prescriptions  and  recipes;  and  like  them  also  to 
receive  fees  as  fast.  Fortune  was,  indeed,  mightily 
indulgent  to  the  wants  she  had  so  suddenly  re 
duced  him  to ;  and  relieved  him  as  suddenly  by 
these  knots  of  curiosos,  who  brought  him  a  glut 
of  money.  But  one  single  fair  lady,  that  was 
one  of  his  very  best  consulters  after  his  return, 
and  who  had  received  satisfactory  answers  from 
him  in  other  points,  before  he  went  abroad,  proved 
(so  good  fortune  would  have  it,)  worth  all  the 
rest  of  his  customers  together,  as  numerous  as 
they  were,  and  as  I  have  accordingly  represented 
them. 

This  lady  was  the  relict  or  widow  of  a  gentle 
man  of  a  good  estiite,  and  of  a  very  good  family, 
whose  name  was  Digby ;  and  a  handsome  jointure 
she  had  out  of  the  estate.  This  lady,  it  seems, 
having  been  with  him  in  former  days,  and  seen 
him  in  a  more  shining  way  of  life  (for  he  had 
taken  a  humour  to  appear  before  all  his  company 
in  that  coarse,  odd  dress,  made  out  of  the  friar's 
habit,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  by  the  people 
of  the  house  to  put  on  a  night-gown,  till  he 
could  provide  himself  with  a  new  suit),  was  so 
curious,  among  ether  questions,  as  to  ask  him 
whether  he  hud  met  with  any  misfortunes,  and 
how  he  came  to  be  in  so  slovenly  and  wretched  a 
habit?  Here  Mr  Campbell  related  the  whole 
story  of  his  travels  to  her,  and  the  crosses  and 
disappointments  he  had  met  with  abroad.  The 
tears,  he  observed,  would  start  every  now  and 
then  into  her  eyes  when  she  came  to  any  doleful 
passage,  and  she  appeared  to  have  a  mighty  com 
passionate  kind  of  feeling  when  she  read  of  any 
hardship  more  than  ordinarily  melancholy  that 
had  befallen  him.  Mr  Campbell,  it  is  certain, 
had  then  a  very  good  presence,  and  was  a  hand 
some  and  portly  young  man ;  and,  as  a  great 
many  young  gentlemen  derive  the  seeming  agree- 
ableness  of  their  persons  from  the  tailor  and 
peruque-makcr,  the  shoemaker  and  hosier,  so 


Mr  Campbell's  person  on  the  other  hand,  gave  a 
good  air  and  a  good  look  to  the  awkward  garb 
he  had  on  ;  and  I  believe,  it  was  from  seeing  him 
in  this  odd  trim  (as  they  call  it)  the  ladies  first 
took  up  the  humour  of  calling  him  the  handsome 
sloven;  add  to  this,  that  he  looked  his  misfor 
tune  in  the  face  with  a  joliy  countenance,  and 
smiled  even  while  he  was  penning  the  relation  of 
his  calamities,  all  which  are  certainly  circum 
stances  that  first  soothe  a  generous  mind  into  a 
state  of  compassion,  and  afterwards  heighten  it 
in  the  breast,  wherein  it  is  conceived.  Hence  it 
came  that  this  pretty  and  good-natured  widow, 
Mrs  Digby,  when  she  had  expressed  her  com 
miseration  of  him  by  her  looks,  began  to  take  the 
pen  and  express  it  in  very  tender  terms :  neither 
did  she  think  that  expression  in  words  a  sufficient 
testimony  of  the  compassion  she  bore  to  him  ;  the 
generosity  of  her  mind  did  lead  her  to  express  it 
in  a  more  substantial  manner  still,  and  that  was 
to  show  it  plainly  by  a  very  benevolent  action. 
She  laid  a  purse  of  twenty  guineas  before  the 
table,  and  at  the  same  time  smiling,  pointed  to 
the  table,  as  signifying  her  desire  that  he  would 
accept  it ;  and,  running  to  the  door,  dropped  a 
curtsy,  and  skuttled  away;  and,  by  the  same 
civil  act  as  she  obliged  him,  she  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  refuse  being  so  obliged  ;  so  that,  though 
the  present  was  very  handsome,  the  manner  of 
giving  it  was  still  handsomer.  If  being  a  hand 
some  young  man  of  merit  in  distress,  and  bearing 
his  misfortunes  with  an  equal  mind,  are  powerful 
motives  to  excite  compassion  in  the  mind  of  a 
generous  lady,  so  the  generosity  of  a  young 
agreeable  widow,  expressed  in  so  kind  and  so 
benevolent  a  way  to  a  young  gentleman,  when  he 
had  been  tasting  nothing  but  the  bitter  draughts 
of  fortune  before,  must  stir  up  an  affection  in  a 
mind  that  had  any  sense  of  gratitude :  and  truly, 
just  such  was  the  effect  that  this  lady's  civility 
had  upon  Mr  Duncan  Campbell.  He  conceived 
from  that  moment  a  very  great  affection  for  her, 
and  resolved  to  try  whether  he  could  gain  her ; 
which  he  had  no  small  grounds  to  hope,  from 
the  esteem  which  she  appeared  to  bear  towards 
him  already.  I  remember  Mr  Dryden  makes  a 
very  beautiful  observation  of  the  near  alliance 
there  is  between  the  two  passions  of  pity  and  love 
in  a  woman's  breast,  in  one  of  his  plays.  His 
words  are  these  :  '«  For  pity  still  foreruns  ap. 
preaching  love  as  lightning  does  the  thunder." 
Mr  Bruyere,  a  most  ingenious  member  of  the 
French  academy,  has  made  another  remark,  which 
comes  home  to  our  present  purpose.  He  says, 
"  That  many  women  love  their  money  better  than 
their  friends ;  but  yet  value  their  lovers  more 
than  their  money."  According  to  the  two  re 
flections  of  these  fine  writers  upon  the  tempers 
of  the  pair,  Mr  Campbell  had  hopes  enough  to 
ground  his  courtship  upon ;  and  it  appeared  so 
in  the  end  by  his  proving  successful.  She,  from 
being  a  very  liberal  and  friendly  client,  became  at 
last  a  most  affectionate  wife.  He  then  began  to 
be  a  housekeeper,  and  accordingly  took  a  little 
neat  one,  and  very  commodious  for  his  profession, 
in  Monmouth-court.  Here  I  must  take  leave  to 
make  this  observation,  that  if  Mr  Campbell  in 
herited  the  talents  of  his  second-sighted  mother, 
he  seemed  likewise  to  be  an  heir  to  his  father, 
Mr  Archibald  Campbell,  both  in  his  strange  and 
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accidental  sufferings  by  sea,  and  likewise  in  his 
being  relieved  from  them,  after  as  accidental  and 
strange  a  manner,  by  an  unexpected  marriage, 
just  like  his  father's.  And  here  we  return  again 
to  take  a  new  survey  of  him  in  the  course  of  his 
public  practice  as  a  predicter.  The  accounts  I 
shall  give  of  his  actions  here,  will  be  very  various 
in  their  nature  from  any  I  have  yet  presented  to 
the  reader  •,  they  are  more  mysterious  in  them 
selves,  and  yet  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the 
manner  of  his  operating  in  this  kind  as  plain  as, 
I  think,  I  have  the  following  ones;  and  then, 
I  flatter  myself,  they  must  afford  a  fresh  enter 
tainment  for  every  reader  that  has  any  curiosity 
and  a  good  taste  for  things  of  so  extraordinary  a 
kind ;  for  what  I  have  all  along  propounded  to 
myself  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  progress, 
and  to  the  end  of  this  history,  is,  to  interweave 
entertaining  and  surprising  "narratives  of  what 
Mr  Campbell  has  done,  with  curious  and  instruc 
tive  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  those  actions,  for 
which  he  has  rendered  himself  so  singularly  fa 
mous.  It  was  not,  therefore,  suitable  to  my 
purpose  to  clog  the  reader  with  numerous  ad 
ventures,  almost  all  of  the  same  kind ;  but  out  of  a 
vast  number  of  them  to  single  some  few  of  those 
that  were  most  remarkable  and  that  were  myste 
ries,  but  mysteries  of  very  different  sorts.  I  leave 
that  method  of  swelling  distorted  and  commented 
trifles  into  volumes,  to  the  writers  of  fable  and 
romance  :  if  I  was  to  tell  his  adventures  with  re 
gard,  for  instance,  to  women  that  came  to  consult 
him,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  not  only  written  the 
stories  of  eleven  thousand  virgins  that  died  maids, 
but  have  had  relations  to  give  of  as  many  married 
women  and  widows,  and  the  work  would  have 
been  endless.  All  that  1  shall  do,  therefore,  is  to 
pick  out  one  particular,  each  of  a  different,  kind, 
that  there  may  be  variety  in  the  entertainment. 
Upon  application  to  this  dumb  man,  one  is  told, 
in  the  middle  of  her  health,  that  she  shall  die  at 
such  a  time  ;  another,  that  she  shall  sicken,  and 
upon  the  moment  of  her  recovery,  have  a  suitor 
and  a  husband ;  a  third,  who  is  a  celebrated 
beauty,  with  a  multitude  of  admirers  round  about 
her,  that  she  shall  never  become  a  wife;  a  fourth, 
that  is  married,  when  she  shall  get  rid  of  an  un 
easy  husband ;  a  fifth  that  hath  lost  her  goods, 
who  stole  them,  where  and  when  they  shall  be 
restored ;  a  sixth,  that  is  a  merchant,  when  he 
shall  be  undone,  and  how  and  when  he  shall  re 
cover  his  losses,  and  be  as  great  on  the  Exchange 
as  ever ;  a  seventh,  that  is  a  gamester,  which  will 
be  his  winning  and  his  losing  hour ;  an  eighth, 
how  he  shall  be  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  and  whether 
the  suit  will  have  a  prosperous  issue ;  a  ninth, 
that  is  a  woman,  with  choice  of  lovers,  which  she' 
shall  be  most  happy  with  for  life  ;  and  so  on  to 
many  others,  where  every  prediction  is  perfectly 
new  and  surprising,  and  differs  from  the  other 
in  almost  every  circumstance.  When  a  man  has 
so  extensive  a  genius  as  this  at  foretelling  the 
future  occurrences  of  life,  one  narrative  of  a  sort 
is  enough  in  conscience  to  present  the  reader 
with ;  and  several  of  each  kind  would  not,  me- 
thinks,  be  entertaining  but  tiresome ;  for  he  that 
can  do  one  thing  in  these  kinds  by  the  power  of 
prediction,  can  do  ten  thousand ;  and  those  who 
are  obstinate  in  extenuating  his  talents,  and  call 
ing  his  capacity  in  question,  and  that  will  not  be 


convinced  by  one  instance  of  his  judgment,  would 
not  own  the  conviction  if  ten  thousand  instances 
were  given  them.  The  best  passages  I  can  re- 
commend  to  their  perusal,  are  those  where  per 
sons,  who  came  purposely  to  banter  him  under 
the  colour  of  consulting  him,  and  covered  over 
their  sly  intentions  with  borrowed  disguises,  and 
came  in  masquerades,  found  all  the  jest  turned 
upon  themselves  in  the  end,  which  they  meant  to 
our  famous  predicter;  and  had  the  discourage 
ment  of  seeing  their  most  concealed  and  deepest- 
laid  plots  discovered,  and  ail  their  most  witty 
fetches  and  wily  contrivances  defeated,  till  they 
were  compelled  universally  to  acknowledge,  that 
endeavouring  to  impose  upon  the  judgment  of 
our  seer  by  any  hidden  artifice  and  cunning  what 
soever  was  effectually  imposing  upon  their  own. 
His  unusual  talent  in  this  kind  was  so  openly 
known  and  so  generally  confessed,  that  his  know 
ledge  was  celebrated  in  some  of  the  most  witty 
weekly  papers  that  ever  appeared  in  public. 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  who  diverted  all  the  beau- 
monde  for  a  long  space  of  time  with  his  lucubra 
tions,  takes  occasion  in  several  of  his  papers  to 
applaud  the  speculations  of  this  dumb  gentleman, 
in  an  admirable  vein  of  pleasantry  and  humour, 
peculiar  to  the  writer,  and  to  the  subject  he  wrote 
upon ;  and  when  that  bright  author,  who  joined 
the  uttermost  facetiousness  with  the  most  solid 
improvements  of  morality  and  learning  in  his 
works,  laid  aside  the  title  of  a  '  Taller,'  and  as 
sumed  the  name  of  a  '  Spectator'  and  censor  of 
men's  actions,  he  still  every  now  and  then  thought 
our  Duncan  Campbell  a  subject  worthy  enough 
to  employ  his  farther  consideration  upon.  I 
must  take  notice  of  one  letter  sent  concerning 
him  to  the  '  Spectator,'  in  the  year  1712,  which 
was  at  a  time  when  a  lady  wanted  him,  after  he 
had  removed  from  Monmouth-strcet  to  Drury- 
lane. 

'  Mr  Spectator, 

'  About  two  years  ago,  I  was  called  upon  by 
the  younger  part  of  a  country  family,  by  my 
mother's  side  related  to  me,  to  visit  Mr  Camp 
bell,  the  dumb  man  ;  for  they  told  me  that  was 
chiefly  what  brought  them  to  town,  having  heard 
wonders  of  him  in  Essex.  I,  who  always  wanted 
faith  in  such  matters,  was  not  easily  prevailed  on 
to  go  ;  but  lest  they  should  take  it  ill,  I  went 
with  them,  when,  to  my  own  surprise,  Mr  Camp 
bell  related  all  their  past  life  (in  short,  had  he 
not  been  prevented,  such  a  discovery  would  have 
come  out  as  would  have  ruined  their  next  de- 
sign  of  coming  to  town,  viz.  buying  wedding 
clothes).  Our  names,  though  he  never  heard  of 
us  before,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal,  were  as 
familiar  to  him  as  to  ourselves.  To  be  sure,  Mr 
Spectator,  he  is  a  very  learned  and  wise  man. 
Being  impatient  to  know  my  fortune,  having 
paid  my  respects  in  a  family  Jacobus,  he  told  me, 
after  his  manner,  among  several  other  things, 
that  in  a  year  and  nine  months  I  should  fall  ill  of 
a  new  fever,  be  given  over  by  my  physicians,  but 
should  with  much  difficulty  recover;  that  the 
first  time  I  took  the  air  afterwards,  I  should  be 
addressed  to  by  a  young  gentleman  of  a  plentiful 
fortune,  good  sense,  and  a  generous  spirit.  Mr 
Spectator,  he  is  the  purest  man  in  the  world ; 
for  all  he  said  is  come  to  pass,  and  I  am  the  hap- 
I  piest  woman  in  Kent.  1  have  been  in  quest  of  Mr 
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Campbell  these  three  months,  and  cannot  find 
him  out :  now,  hearing  you  are  a  dumb  man  too, 
I  thought  you  might  correspond  and  be  able  to 
tell  me  something ;  for  I  think  myself  highly 
obliged  to  make  his  fortune,  as  he  has  mine. 
It  is  very  possible  your  worship,  who  has  spies  all 
over  this  town,  can  inform  me  how  to  send  to 
him ;  if  you  can,  I  beseech  you  be  as  speedy  as 
possible,  and  you  will  highly  oblige  your  constant 
reader  and  admirer, 

'  DULCIBILLA  THANKLKY.' 

THE  '  SPECTATOR'S  '  ANSWER. 

"  Ordered  that  the  inspector  I  employ  about 
wonders  enquire  at  the  Golden  Lion,  opposite  to 
the  Half  Moon  tavern  in  Drury  lane,  into  the 
merit  of  this  silent  sage,  and  report  accordingly." 
— Vide  the  Seventh  Volume  of  '  Spectator,'  No. 
474  ;  being  on  Wednesday,  September  the  3rd, 
1712. 

But  now  let  us  come  to  those  passages  of  his 
life  the  most  surprising  of  all,  during  the  time 
that  he  enjoyed  this  reputation,  and  when  he 
proved  that  he  deserved  the  fame  he  enjoyed,  j 
Let  us  take  a  survey  of  him  while  he  is  wonder-  ! 
fully  curing  persons  labouring  under  the  misfor-  j 
tune  of  witchcraft,  of  which  the  following  story 
will  be  an  eminent  instance,  and  likewise  clear  up 
how  he  came  by  his  reputation  in  Essex,  as  men 
tioned   in   the   above-mentioned  letter    to    the 
'  Spectator.' 

In  the  year  1709,  Susanna  Johnson,  daughter 
to  one  Captain  Johnson,  who  lived  at  a  place  ad 
jacent  to  Romford,  in  Essex,  going  one  morning 
to  that  town  to  buy  butter  at  the  market,  was 
met  there  by  an  old  miserable- looking  woman,  | 
just  as  she  had  taken  some  of  her  change  of  the  ] 
market-woman  in  copper,  and  this  old  woman 
rather  demanded  than  begged  the  gentlewoman 
to  give  her  a  penny.  Mrs  Johnson,  reputing  her 
to  be  one  of  those  hateful  people  that  are  called 
sturdy  beggars,  refused  it  her,  as  thinking  it  to 
be  no  act  of  charity,  and  that  it  would  be  rather 
gratifying  and  indulging  her  impudence  than 
supplying  or  satisfying  her  indigence.  Upon  the 
refusal,  the  old  hag,  with  a  face  more  wrinkled 
still,  if  possible,  by  anger  than  it  was  by  age, 
took  upon  her  to  storm  at  young  Mrs  Johnson 
very  loudly,  and  to  threaten  and  menace  her ; 
but  when  she  found  her  common  threats  and 
menaces  of  no  avail,  she  swore  she  would  be  re« 
venged  of  the  young  creature  in  so  signal  a  man 
ner,  that  she  should  repent  the  denial  of  that 
penny  from  her  heart  before  she  got  home,  and 
that  it  'should  cost  her  many  pounds  to  get  rid 
of  the  consequences  of  that  denial  and  her  anger. 
The  poor  innocent  creature  despised  these  last 
words  likewise,  and  getting  up  on  horseback,  re 
turned  homewards;  but  just  as  she  got  about 
half  way  her  horse  stopped,  and  no  means  that 
she  could  use  would  make  him  advance  one 
single  step  ;  but  she  stayed  a  while,  to  see  if  that 
would  humour  him  to  go  on.  At  last  the  beast 
began  to  grow  unruly,  and  snorted  and  trembled  ! 
as  if  he  had  seen  or  smelt  something  that  j 
frightened  him,  and  so  fell  a  kicking  desperately 
till  he  threw  the  girl  from  the  saddle,  not  being  ' 
able  to  cling  to  it  any  longer,  though  a  pretty  } 
good  horsewoman  of  her  years ;  so  much  were 


the  horse's  motions  and  plungings  more  than  or 
dinarily  violent. 

As  Providence  would  have  it,  she  got  not  much 
harm  by  the  fall,  receiving  only  a  little  bruise  in 
the  right  shoulder ;  but  she  was  dreadfully 
frightened.  This  fear  added  wings  to  her  feet, 
and  brought  her  home  as  speedily  of  herself  as 
she  usually  came  on  horseback.  She  immedi 
ately,  without  any  other  sign  of  illness  than  the 
pallid  colour  with  which  fear  had  disordered  the 
complexion  of  her  face,  alarmed  all  the  family 
at  home  with  the  story,  took  her  bed  upon  it, 
complained  of  inward  rackings  of  the  belly,  and 
was  never  at  ease  unless  she  lay  doubled  up  to 
gether,  her  head  to  her  knees,  and  her  heels  to 
her  rump,  just  like  a  figure  of  8.  She  could 
not  be  a  single  moment  out  of  that  posture  with- 
out  shrieking  out  with  the  violence  of  anxious 
torments  and  racking  pains. 

In  this  condition  of  misery,  amidst  this  agony 
of  suffering,  and  in  this  double  posture,  was  the 
poor  wretched  young  gentlewoman  brought  to 
town.  Physicians  were  consulted  about  her,  but 
in  vain.  She  was  carried  to  different  hospitals 
for  assistance,  but  their  endeavours  likewise 
proved  ineffectual.  At  last  she  was  conducted 
to  the  College  of  Physicians ;  and  even  the  col 
lective  wisdom  of  the  greatest  sages  and  adepts 
in  the  science  of  physic  was  posed  to  give  her 
any  prescription  that  would  do  her  service,  and 
relieve  her  from  the  inexplicable  malady  she  la 
boured  under.  The  poor  incurable  creature  was 
one  constant  subject  of  her  complaining  mother's 
discourse  in  every  company  she  came  into.  It 
happened  at  last,  and  very  providentially,  truly, 
that  the  mother  was  thus  condoling  the  misfor 
tune  of  her  child  among  five  or  six  ladies,  and 
telling  them,  among  other  things,  that  by  the 
most  skilful  persons  she  was  looked  upon  to  be 
bewitched,  and  that  it  was  not  within  the  power 
of  physic  to  compass  her  recovery.  They  all 
having  been  acquainted  with  our  Mr  Duncan 
Campbell,  unanimously  advised  her  to  carry  her 
daughter  to  his  house,  and  consult  with  him 
about  her.  The  mother  was  overjoyed  at  these 
tidings,  and  purposed  to  let  no  time  slip  where 
her  child's  health  was  so  deeply  concerned.  She 
!  got  the  ladies  to  go  with  her  and  her  child,  to  be 
eye-witnesses  of  so  extraordinary  a  piece  of 
practice,  and  so  eminent  a  trial  of  skill. 

As  soon  as  this  dismal  object  was  brought  into 
his  room  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  lifted  up  her 
head  and  looked  earnestly  in  her  face,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute's  time  signified  to  the  company 
!  that  she  was  not  only  bewitched,  but  in  as  dread 
ful  a  condition  almost  as  the  man  that  had  a  legion 
of  fiends  within  him. 

At  the  reading  of  these  words,  the  unhappy 
creature  raised  up  her  head,  turned  her  eyes  up- 
|  wards,  and  a  smile  (a  thing  she  had  been  a  stranger 
'  to  for  many  months)  overspread  her  whole  face, 
and  such  a  kind  of  colour  as  is  the  flushing  of 
joy  and  gladness,  and  with  an  innocent  tone  of 
voice  she  said  she  now  had  a  firm  belief  she 
should  shortly  be  delivered.  The  mother  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  all  in  tears,  but 
!  Mr  Campbell  wrote  to  them  that  they  should  bo 
of  good  heart,  be  easy  and  quiet  for  a  few  mo 
ments,  and  they  should  be  convinced  that  it  was 
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witchcraft,  but  happily  convinced,  by  seeing  her 
so  suddenly  well  again.  This  brought  the  com 
pany  into  pretty  good  temper  ;  and  a  little  after, 
Mr  Campbell  desired  she  might  be  led  up  stairs 
to  his  chamber,  and  left  there  alone  with  him  for 
a  little  while.  This  occasioned  some  small  fe 
male  speculation,  and  as  much  mirth  as  their  late 
sorrow,  alleviated  with  the  hopes  of  her  cure, 
would  permit. 

This,  you  may  be  sure,  was  but  a  snatch  of 
mirth,  just  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  al 
low  of;  and  all  sorts  of  waggery  being  laid  in 
stantly  aside,  and  removed  almost  as  soon  as 
conceived,  the  poor  young  thing  was  carried  in 
that  double  posture  up  stairs.  She  had  not  been 
much  above  half  an  hour  there,  when,  by  the 
help  only  of  Mr  Campbell's  arm,  she  was  led  down 
stairs,  and  descended  into  that  room  full  of  com 
pany,  as  a  miracle  appearing  in  a  machine  from 
above;  she  was  led  backward  and  for  ward  through 
the  room,  while  all  gazed  at  her  for  a  while  with 
joyful  astonishment,  for  no  arrow  was  more 
straight  than  she.  Mr  Campbell  then  prevailed 
with  her  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and  immedi 
ately  after  she  evacuated  wind,  which  she  had 
not  done  some  months  before,  and  found  herself 
still  more  amended  and  easy ;  and  then  the  mo 
ther,  making  Mr  Campbell  some  small  acknow 
ledgment  at  that  time,  with  the  promise  of  more, 
and  her  daughter  giving  thanks,  and  all  the  com 
pany  commending  his  skill,  took  their  leave  and 
departed  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  I 
shall  here,  to  cut  the  story  short,  signify  that  she 
came  frequently  afterwards  to  make  her  testi 
monials  of  gratitude  to  him,  and  continues  to  en 
joy  her  health  to  this  very  day  at  Greenwich, 
where  she  now  lives,  and  will  at  any  time,  if 
called  upon,  make  oath  of  the  truth  of  this  little 
history,  as  she  told  me  herself  with  her  own 
mouth. 

The  next  thing,  therefore,  it  behoves  me  to  do 
in  this  chapter  is,  to  give  some  satisfactory  ac 
count  of  magic,  by  which  such  seeming  mysteri 
ous  cures  and  operations  are  brought  about. 

This  task  I  would  perform  in  the  most  perspi 
cuous  and  most  convincing  manner  I  can  ;  for 
magic,  I  know,  is  held  to  be  a  very  hard  and  dif 
ficult  study  by  those  learned,  and  universally  un 
lawful  and  diabolical  by  those  unlearned,  who 
believe  there  is  such  a  science  attainable  by  hu 
man  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  by  some  learned 
men,  who  believe  there  is  no  such  science,  it  is 
represented  as  an  inconsistent  system  of  super 
stitions  and  chimeras ;  and  again  laughed  at  as 
such  by  the  unlearned,  who  are  of  an  incredulous 
temper.  What  I  would  therefore  undertake  to 
do  in  this  place  is  to  show  the  learned  men,  who 
believe  there  is  such  an  art,  that  the  attainment 
to  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  manner  how 
magical  practices  may  be  brought  about  is  no 
such  difficult  matter  as  they  have  represented  it 
to  themselves;  and  by  doing  this  I  shall  make 
the  system  of  it  so  plain,  that  while  the  learned 
approve  of  it,  the  unlearned,  too,  who  are  not  of 
an  unbelieving  kind,  may  understand  clearly  what 
I  say ;  and  the  learned  men  who  have  rejected 
this  science  as  chimerical,  may  be  clearly  con 
vinced  it  is  real ;  and  then  there  is  nothing  left 
but  obstinate,  unbelieving  ignorance,  which  I 
I  shall  not  here  pretend  by  arguments  to  lead  into 


sense,  but  leave  it  to  the  work  of  time.  In  fine, 
I  will  endeavour  to  induce  men  of  sense  to  say, 
that  what  has  been  accounted  mysterious  is  deli 
vered  in  a  plain,  easy,  and  convincing  manner, 
and  to  own  that  they  approve ;  while  men  of  the 
lower  class  of  understanding  shall  confess  and  ac 
knowledge  that  they  themselves  understand  it, 
and  that  what  has  hitherto  been  represented  as 
arduous  and  difficult  to  a  great  genius  is  adapted 
and  rendered  not  only  clear  but  familiar  to  per 
sons  of  middling  talents.  !n  this  work,  therefore, 
I  shall  follow  the  strictest  order  I  can  (which  of 
all  things  renders  a  discourse  upon  any  subject 
the  most  clear) ;  and  that  it  may  be  plain  to  the 
commonest  capacity,  I  will  first  set  down  what 
order  I  intend  to  follow. 

First,  I  will  speak  of  magic  in  general. 

Secondly,  of  magic  under  its  several  divisions 
and  subdivisions. 

Thirdly,  concerning  the  object  of  art,  as  it  is 
good  or  bad. 

Fourthly,  of  the  persons  exercising  that  art  in 
either  capacity  of  good  or  bad,  and  by  what 
means  they  become  capacitated  to  exercise  it. 

In  the  fifth  place  I  shall  come  to  the  several 
objections  against  the  art  of  magic,  and  the  re 
futation  of  those  objections. 

The  first  objection  shall  be  against  the  exist 
ence  of  good  and  bad  spirits.  The  refutation  of 
which  will  consist  in  my  proving  the  existences 
of  spirits  both  good  and  bad,  by  reason,  and  by 
experience. 

The  second  objection  that  will  be  brought  is, 
to  contain  an  allegation  that  there  are  no  such 
persons  as  witches  now,  and  an  argument  to 
support  that  allegation,  drawn  from  the  incapa 
city  and  impossibility  of  anything  making  (while 
itself  is  incarnate)  a  contract  with  a  spirit.  This 
objection  will  be  answered  by  proving  the  reality 
of  witches  from  almost  universal  experience,  and 
by  explaining  rationally  the  manner  how  the 
devils  hold  commerce  with  witches ;  which  expli 
cation  is  backed  and  authorized  by  the  opinion 
of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  the  most  learned 
physicians. 

From  hence,  sixthly  and  lastly,  we  shall  con 
clude  on  the  side  of  the  good  magic,  that  as  there 
are  witches  on  the  one  hand  that  may  afflict  and 
torment  persons  with  demons,  so  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  lawful  and  good  magicians  that 
may  cast  out  demons  from  people  that  are  pos 
sessed  with  them. 

And,  first,  as  to  magic  in  general.  Magic  con 
sists  in  the  spirit  by  faith,  for  faith  is  that  magnet 
of  the  magicians  by  which  they  draw  spirits  to 
them,  and  by  which  spirits  they  do  great  things, 
and  appear  like  miracles. 

Secondly,  magic  is  divided  into  three  sorts, 
viz.  divine,  natural,  and  diabolical ;  and  natural 
magic  is  again  subdivided  into  two  kinds,  simple 
and  compound ;  and  natural  compound  magic  is 
again  likewise  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.  natural 
divine  magic  and  natural  diabolical  magic.  Now, 
to  give  the  reader  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of 
each  several  species  of  magic  here  mentioned,  I 
set  down  the  following  definitions: — Divine  ma 
gic  is  a  celestial  science,  in  which  all  operations 
that  are  wonderfully  brought  about  are  performed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Natural  magic  is  a  science 
in  which  all  the  mysterious  acts  that  are  wrought 
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arc  compassed  by  natural  spirits ;  but  as  this 
natural  magic  may  be  exercised  about  things 
either  in  a  manner  indifferent  in  themselves,  or 
mere  morally  good,  and  then  it  is  mere  natural 
magic,  or  else  about  things  theologically  good 
and  transcendently  bad,  and  then  it  is  not  merely 
and  natural  magic  but  mixed  and  compound.  If 
natural  magic  be  exercised  about  the  most  holy 
operations,  it  is  then  mixed  with  the  divine,  and 
may  then  be  called,  not  improperly,  natural  divine 
magic  ;  but  if  natural  magic  troubles  itself  about 
compassing  the  wickedest  practices,  then  is  it 
promiscuous  with  the  demoniacal,  and  may  not 
improperly  be  called  natural  diabolical  magic. 

Thirdly,  the  object  of  this  art  is  doing  wonders 
out  of  the  ordinary  appearing  course  of  nature, 
which  tend  cither  to  great  good  or  bad,  by  the 
help  and  mediation  of  spirits  good  and  bad. 

Fourthly,  as  to  the  persons  exercising  that  art 
in  either  way,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  by  what 
means  they  become  capacitated  to  act  it,  the 
notion  of  this -may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
notions  of  the  art  itself,  as  considered  above  in 
its  each  different  species :  for  as  all  magic  consists 
in  a  spirit,  every  magician  acts  by  a  spirit. 

Divine  magicians  that  are  of  God  are  spoken  of 
in  the  sacred  book,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
mention  the  passages  here,  but  pass  them  over, 
as  I  ought  to  do  in  a  book  like  this,  with  a 
profound  and  reverential  silence,  as  well  as  the 
other  passages,  which  speak  of  natural  and 
demoniacal  magicians ;  and  in  all  I  shall  speak 
of  them  in  this  place,  I  shall  only  speak  of  them 
with  regard  to  human  reason  and  experience,  and 
conclude  this  head  with  saying,  that  natural 
magicians  work  all  things  by  the  natural  spirits 
of  the  elements ;  but  that  witches  and  demoniacal 
magicians,  as  Janncs  and  Jambres  in  Egypt  were, 
work  their  magical  performances  by  the  spirit  o: 
demons,  and  it  is  by  the  means  of  these  different 
spirits  that  these  different  magicians  perform 
their  different  operations. 

These  things  thus  distinctly  settled  and  ex 
plained,  it  is  now  we  must  come  and  ground  the 
dispute,  between  those  who  believe  there  are  no 
such  things  as  magicians  of  any  kind,  and  those 
who  assert  there  are  of  all  the  kinds  above 
specified. 

Those  who  contend  there  are  have  recourse  to 
experience,  and  relate  many  well-witnessed  nar 
ratives,  to  prove  that  there  have  been  at  al 
times,  and  that  there  are  still,  magicians  of  al 
these  kinds  ;  but  those  who  contend  that  there 
are  no  such  persons,  will  give  no  ear  to  what  the 
others  call  plain  experience ;  they  call  the  stories 
let  whatever  witnesses  appear  to  justify  them 
either  fabulous  legends  invented  by  the  authors 
or  else  tricks  of  intellectual  legerdemain  imposec 
by  the  actors  upon  the  relaters  of  those  actions 
Since,  therefore,  they  say,  though  the  believer 
in  magic  brag  of  experience  never  so  much,  i 
may  be  but  a  fallible  experience  ;  they  reasonabl 
desire  to  know  whether  these  gentlemen  tha 
stand  for  magic  can  answer  the  objections  whic 
they  propose,  to  prove  that  the  practice  o 
magic,  according  to  the  system  laid  down,  i 
inconsistent  with  reason,  before  they  will  yiel 
their  assent.  Let  the  stories  be  never  s 
numerous,  appear  never  so  credible,  these  un 
believing  gentlemen  desire  to  be  tried  by  reason 


nd  aver,  till  that  reason  is  given,  they  will  not 
e  convinced  by  the  number  of  stories,  because, 
lough  numerous,  they  are  stories  still,  neither 
ill  they  believe  them  because  they  appear 
redible  ;  because  seeming  so  is  not  being  so,  and 
ppearances,  though  never  so  fair,  when  they 
ontradict  reason,  are  not  to  be  swallowed  down 
ith  an  implicit  faith  as  so  many  realities.  And 
lius  far,  no  doubt,  the  gentlemen  who  are  on  the 
nbelieving  side,  are  very  much  in  the  right  on  it. 
?he  learned  gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
re  persuaded  of  this  mighty  mysterious  power 
icing  lodged  in  the  hands  of  magicians,  answer, 
hat  they  will  take  upon  them  to  refute  the  most 
ubtle  objections  brought  by  the  learned  unbe- 
levcrs,  and  to  reconcile  the  practicability  of  magt- 
al  mysteries,  by  the  capacity  of  men  who  study 
hat  art  to  right  rules  and  laws  of  reasoning,  and 

0  show  that  some  stories,  though  never  so  pro 
digious,  which  are  told  of  magicians,  demand  the 
belief  of  wise  men  on  two  accounts  ;  because,  as 
experience  backs  reason  on  the  one  hand,  reason 

>acks  experience  on  the  other,  and  so  the  issue 
of  the  whole  argument  (whether  there  are  ma- 
icians  or  not)  is  thrown  upon  both  experience 
and  reason.  These  -arguments  on  each  side  I 
shall  draw  up  fairly,  pro  and  con,  for  I  do  not 
>retend  to  be  the  inventor  of  them  myself,  they 
)elong  to  other  authors  many  years  ago  ;  be  it 
enough  for  me  to  boast  of,  if  I  can  draw  them  up 
n  a  better  and  closer  form  together  than  they 
lave  yet  appeared  in  :  in  that  I  take  upon  myself 
a  very  great  task  ;  I  erect  myself  as  it  were  into  j 
a  kind  of  a  judge  ;  I  will  sum  up  the  evidences 
on  both  sides,  and  I  shall,  wherever  I  see 
occasion,  intimate  which  side  of  the  argument 
bears  the  most  weight  with  me;  but  when  I 
have  enforced  my  opinion  as  far  as  I  think  needful, 
my  readers,  like  a  jury,  are  still  at  liberty  to 
bring  in  their  verdict  just  as  they  themselves 
shall  see  fit ;  and  this  naturally  leads  me  where 

1  promised  to  come  to  in  the  fifth  part  of  this 
discourse,  to  the  several  objections  against  the 
power   of  art   magic   and  refutation    of   those 
objections. 

THE  FIRST  OBJECTIONS  BEING  AGAINST  THE 
EXISTENCE  OF  SPIRITS,  AND  THE  REFUTATIONS 
THEREOF. 

THE  first  objection,  which  they  who  reject 
magic  make  use  of,  is,  denying  that  there  are  any 
such  things  as  spirits,  about  which,  since  those 
who  defend  the  art,  say  it  entirely  exerciseth 
itself,  the  objectors  contend,  that  if  they  can 
make  out  that  there  are  no  such  beings  as  spirits, 
all  pretensions  to  the  art  must  be  entirely 
groundless,  and  for  the  future  exploded. 

To  make  this  part  out,  that  there  are  no  spirits, 
the  first  man  they  produce  on  their  side  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  very  great  credit  and  authority, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  justly  borne  for  many  cen 
turies  the  title  of  a  prince  of  philosopheis.  They 
say  that  Aristotle,  in  his  book  '  De  Mundo,' 
reasons  thus  against  the  existence  of  spirits,  viz., 
That  since  God  can  do  all  things  of  himself,  he 
doth  aot  stand  in  need  of  ministering  angels  and 
demon?.  A  multitude  of  servants  showing  the 
weakness  of  a  prince. 

The  gentlemen  who  defend  the  science  make 
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this  reply :  they  allow  tne  credit  and  authority 
of  Aristotle  as  much  as  the  objectors;  but  as  the 
objectors  themselves  deny  all  the  authorities  for 
the  spirits,  and  desire  that  reason  may  be  the 
only  ground  they  go  upon,  so  the  refuters,  on 
their  parts,  desire  that  Aristotle's  ipse  dixit  may 
not  be  absolutely  passed  upon  them  for  argument, 
but  that  his  words  may  be  brought  to  the  same 
touchstone  of  reason,  and  proved  if  they  are 
standard.  If  this  argument,  say  they,  will  hold 
good,  Aristotle  should  not  suppose  intelligences 
moving  the  celestial  spheres,  for  God  sufficeth 
to  move  all  without  ministering  spirits;  nor 
would  there  be  need  of  a  sun  in  the  world,  for 
God  can  enlighten  all  things  by  himself,  and  so 
all  second  causes  would  be  taken  away ;  there 
fore  there  are  angels  and  ministering  spirits  in 
the  world,  for  the  majesty  of  God,  not  for  his 
want  of  them,  and  for  order,  not  for  his  omni- 
potency.  And  here,  if  the  objectors  return  and 
say,  who  told  you  that  there  are  spirits  ?  Is  not 
yours  a  precarious  hypothesis  ?  may  not  we  have 
leave  to  recriminate  in  this  place  ?  pray  who  told 
Aristotle  that  there  were  intelligences  that 
moved  the  celestial  spheres  ?  Is  not  this  hy 
pothesis  as  precarious  as  any  man  may  pretend 
that  of  spirits  to  be  ?  and  we  believe  there  are  few 
philosophers  at  present  who  agree  with  Aristotle 
in  that  opinion  ;  and  we  dare  pronounce  this  to 
be  ours,  that  Aristotle  took  his  intelligences 
from  the  Hebrews,  who  went  according  to  the 
same  whimsical  though  pretty  notion,  which 
first  gave  rise  to  the  fiction  of  the  nine  muses : 
but  more  than  all  this,  it  is  a  very  great  doubt 
among  learned  men,  whether  this  book  'De 
Mundo,'  be  Aristotle's  or  no. 

The  next  thing  the  objectors  bring  against  the 
existence  of  spirits,  is,  that  it  is  nonsense  for  men 
to  say  that  there  are  such  beings  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  have  any  notion,  and 
they  insist  upon  it  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  form  an  idea  of  a  spiritual  substance. 
As  to  this  part,  the  defendants  rejoin,  that  they 
think  our  late  most  judicious  Mr  Locke,  in  his 
elaborate  and  finished  '  Essay  on  Human  Under 
standing,'  has  fairly  made  out,  that  men  have 
as  clear  a  notion  of  a  spiritual  substance  as  they 
have  of  any  corporeal  substance,  matter,  or 
body ;  and  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for  ad 
mitting  the  existence  of  the  one  as  of  the  other; 
for  that  if  they  admit  the  latter,  it  is  but  humour 
in  them  to  deny  the  former.  It  is  in  book  the 
2d,  chap.  29,  where  he  reasons  thus  :  "  If  a  man 
will  examine  himself,  concerning  his  notion  of 
pure  substance  in  general,  he  will  find  he  has  no 
other  idea  of  it,  but  only  a  supposition  of  he 
knows  not  what  support  of  such  quality  which 
are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us, 
which  qualities  are  commonly  called  accidents. 
Thus  if  we  talk  or  think  of  any  particular  sort 
of  corporeal  substance,  as  horse,  stone,  &c., 
though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them  be 
but.  the  complication  or  collection  of  those  several 
simple  ideas,  or  sensible  qualities,  which  we  use 
to  find  united  in  the  thing  called  horse  or  stone ; 
yet  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  should 
subsist  alone,  not  one  in  another,  we  suppose 
them  to  exist  in  and  be  supported  by  some  com 
mon  subject,  which  support  we  denote  by  the 
name  of  substance,  though  it  be  certain  we  have 


no  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  that  thing  we  sup 
pose  a  support.  The  same  happens  concerning 
the  operations  of  our  mind,  viz ;  thinking,  rea 
soning,  and  fearing,  &c.,  which  we  concluding 
not  to  subsist  of  themselves,  and  not  appre 
hending  how  they  can  belong  to  body,  we  are 
apt  to  think  these  the  actions  of  some  substance 
which  we  call  spirit.  Whereby  it  is  evident, 
that  having  no  other  notion  of  matter,  but  some 
thing  wherein  those  many  sensible  qualities, 
which  affect  our  senses,  do  subsist,  by  supposing 
a  substance  wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubt 
ing,  and  a  power  of  moving,  &c.,  do  subsist,  we 
have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or  substance 
of  spirit,  as  we  have  of  body  ;  the  one  being  sup 
posed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  is  the  sub 
stratum  to  those  simple  ideas,  which  we  have 
from  without,  and  the  other  supposed,  with  a 
like  ignorance  of  what  it  is,  to  be  the  substra 
tum  of  the  operations  which  we  experiment  in 
ourselves  within).  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  idea 
of  corporeal  substance  in  matter,  is  as  remote 
from  our  conceptions  and  apprehensions  as  that 
of  spiritual  substance ;  and  therefore  from  our 
not  having  any  notion  of  the  substance  of  spirit 
we  can  no  more  conclude  its  non-existence,  than 
we  can  for  the  same  reason  deny  the  existence 
of  body ;  it  being  as  rational  to  affirm  there  is 
no  body,  because  we  cannot  know  its  essence,  as 
it  is  called,  or  have  the  idea  of  the  substance  of 
matter,  as  to  say,  there  is  no  spirit,  because  we 
know  not  its  essence,  or  have  no  idea  of  a  spi 
ritual  substance."  Mr  Locke,  also  comparing  our 
idea  of  spirit  with  our  idea  of  body,  thinks  there 
may  seem  rather  less  obscurity  in  the  former 
than  the  latter.  Our  idea  of  body,  he  takes  to 
be  an  extended  solid  substance,  capable  of  com 
municating  motion  by  impulse ;  and  our  idea  of 
soul  is  a  substance  that  thinks,  and  has  a  power 
of  exciting  motion  in  body  by  will  or  thought. 
Now,  some  perhaps  will  say,  they  comprehend 
a  thinking  thing,  which  perhaps  is  true  ;  but,  he 
says,  if  they  consider  it  well,  they  can  no  more 
comprehend  an  extended  thing ;  and  if  they  say 
they  know  not  what  it  is  thinks  in  them,  they 
meun  they  know  not  what  the  substance  is  of 
that  thinking  thing ;  no  more,  says  he,  do  they 
know  what  the  substance  is  of  that  solid  thing ; 
and  if  they  say,  they  know  not  how  they  think, 
he  says,  neither  do  they  know  how  they  are  ex 
tended,  how  the  solid  parts  are  united,  or  where 
to  make  extension,  &c. 

The  learned  Monsieur  Le  Clerc,  who  generally 
knows  how  far  human  reason  can  bear,  argues 
consonantly  to  what  is  before  delivered  by  Mr 
Lock,  in  his  '  Coronis'  added  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  philosophical  works,  in  the 
third  edition  of  them,  where  he  writes  as  fol- 
loweth : 

"  When  we  contemplate  the  corporeal  nature, 
we  can  see  nothing  in  it  but  extension,  divisibi-  < 
lity,  solidity,  mobility,  and  various  determinations 
of  quantity,  or  figures ;  which  being  so,  it  were 
a  rash  thing,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  right 
reasoning,  to  affirm  other  things  of  bodies  ;  and 
consequently  from  mere  body,  nothing  can  be  j 
deduced  by  us,  which  is  not  joined  in  a  necessary 
connexion  with  the  said  properties.  Therefore 
those,  who  have  thought  the  properties  of  per 
ceiving  by  sense,  of  understanding,  willing,  ima- 
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gining,  remembering,  and  others  the  like,  which 
have  no  affinity  with  corporeal  things,  to  have 
risen  from  the  body,  have  greatly  transgressed 
in  the  method  of  right  reasoning  and  philoso 
phising,  which  hath  been  done  by  Epicurus,  and 
those,  who  have  thought  as  he  did,  having 
affirmed  our  minds  to  be  composed  of  corporeal 
atoms :  but  whence  shall  we  say  they  have  had 
their  rise?  truly,  they  do  not  owe  their  rise  to 
matter,  which  is  wholly  destitute  of  sense  and 
'nought,  nor  are  they  spontaneously  sprung  up 
from  nothing,  it  being  an  ontological  maxim  of 
most  evident  truth,  that  nothing  springs  from 
nothing." 

Having  thus  given  the  reader  the  first  objec 
tions  made  against  the  existence  of  spirits,  and 
the  refutations  thereof,  I  must  now  frankly  own 
on  which  side  my  opinion  leans,  and  for  my  part, 
it  seems  manifest  to  me  that  there  are  two 
beings,  we  conceive  very  plainly  and  distinctly, 
viz.  body  and  spirit,  and  that  it  would  be  as  absurd 
and  ridiculous  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  one,  as 
of  the  other  :  and  really,  if  the  refuters  have  got 
the  better  in  their  way  of  reasoning,  they  have 
still  a  much  greater  advantage  over  the  objec 
tors,  when  they  come  to  back  these  reasons  with 
fresh  arguments  drawn  from  experience.  Of 
this,  there  having  been  many  undoubted  narra 
tives  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  concerning 
the  apparitions  of  spirits,  I  shall  refer  the  reader 
back  again  to  them,  and  only  subjoin  here  one 
or  two  instances,  which  may,  if  required,  be 
proved  upon  oath,  of  spirits  seen  by  two  persons 
of  our  Duncan  Campbell's  own  acquaintance. 
In  the  year  1711,  one  Mrs  Stephens  and  her 
daughter,  were  together  with  Mr  Campbell,  at 
the  house  of  Mr  Ramell's,  a  very  great  and  noted 
weaver  at  Haggerstone,  where  the  rainy  weather 
detained  them  till  late  at  night.  Just  after  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  they  all  of  them  went  to 
the  door  to  see  if  the  rain  had  ceased,  being  ex 
tremely  desirous  to  get  home.  As  soon  as  ever 
they  had  opened  the  door  and  were  all  got  to 
gether,  there  appeared  before  them  a  thing  all 
in  white;  the  face  seemed  of  a  dismal  pallid  hue, 
but  the  eyes  thereof  fiery  and  flaming  like  bea 
cons,  and  of  a  saucer  size.  It  made  its  approaches 
to  them,  till  it  came  up  within  the  space  of  about 
three  yards  of  them,  there  it  fixed  and  stood  like 
a  figure  agaze,  for  some  minutes ;  and  they  all 
stood  likewise  stiff  like  the  figure,  frozen  with 
fear,  motionless,  and  speechless  :  when  all  of  a 
sudden  it  vanished  from  their  eyes;  and  that 
apparition  to  the  sight  was  succeeded  by  a  noise, 
or  the  appearance  of  a  noise,  like  that  which 
is  occasioned  by  the  fighting  of  twenty  mastiff 
dogs. 

Not  long  after,  Mrs  Anne  Stephens,  who  lived 
in  Spitalfields,  a  woman  well  known  by  her  great 
dealings  with  mercers  upon  Ludgate  hill,  sitting 
in  her  house  alone,  and  musing  upon  business, 
happened  by  accident  to  look  behind  her,  and 
saw  a  dead  corpse,  to  her  thinking,  lie  extended 
upon  the  floor  just  as  a  dead  corpse  should  be, 
excepting  that  the  foot  of  one  leg  was  fixed  on 
the  ground  as  it  is  in  a  bed,  when  one  lies  with 
one  knee  up ;  she  looked  at  it  a  long  while,  and 
by  degrees  at  last  stole  her  eyes  from  so  un- 
pleasing  and  unexpected  an  object.  However, 
a  strange  kind  of  a  curiosity  overcame  her  fears. 


and  she  ventured  a  second  time  to  turn  her  head 
that  way,  and  saw  it,  as  before,  fixed  for  a  con 
siderable  time  longer,  but  durst  not  stir  from  her 
seat ;  she  again  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the 
horrible  and  melancholy  spectacle,  and  resumed 
the  courage,  after  a  little  reflection,  of  viewing  it 
again,  and  resolving  to  ascertain  herself  if  the 
vision  was  real,  by  getting  up  from  her  seat  and 
going  to  it,  but  upon  this  third  retrospection  she 
found  it  vanished.  This  relation  she  writ  down 
to  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  and  has  told  it  before 
Mrs  Ramcll,  her  own  sister,  and  many  other  very 
creditable  persons.  Now  as  to  these  arguments 
from  experience,  I  shall  also  deliver  my  opinion ; 
1  dispute  not  but  that  learned  men,  who  have 
obstinate  prepossessions,  may  produce  plausible 
arguments,  why  all  things  should  be  thought  to 
be  done  by  imposture  which  seem  strange  to 
them,  and  interfere  with  their  belief;  and  truly 
thus  far  their  humour  may  be  indulged,  that  if 
only  one  person  relates  a  very  strange  and  sur 
prising  story,  a  man  may  be  more  apt  to  think 
it  is  possible  for  that  person  to  lie,  than  that  so 
strange  a  relation  should  be  true  ;  but  if  a  con 
siderable  number  of  persons  of  several  countries, 
several  religions,  several  professions,  several  ages, 
and  those  persons  looked  upon  to  be  of  as  great 
sagacity  as  any  the  country  afford,  agree  in  rela 
tions  of  the  same  kind,  though  very  strange,  and 
are  ready  to  vouch  the  truth  of  them  upon  oath 
after  having  well  considered  circumstances,  I 
think  it  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  to  reject 
all  these  relations  as  fabulous,  merely  upon  a 
self-presuming  conceit,  unless  a  man  can  fairly 
show  the  things  to  be  impossible,  or  can  demon 
strate  wherein  those  persons  were  imposed  on ; 
for  from  hence  I  form  the  following  conclusive 
argument :  What  is  possible  according  to  reason 
grows  probable  according  to  belief,  where  the 
possibility  is  attested  to  have  reduced  itself  into 
action  by  persons  of  known  credit  and  integrity. 
Now,  not  only  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
spirits,  but  the  actual  existence  thereof  is  proved 
j  above  by  logical  demonstration  ;  therefore  are 
we  to  believe  both  by  the  course  of  logical 
reason,  and  moral  faith,  that  those  existences 
have  appeared  to  men  of  credit,  who  have 
attested  the  reality  thereof  upon  oath. 

SECOND     OBJECTION     AGAINST      THE      EXISTENCE 
OF    WITCHES. 

These  objections  go  on  to  say  that,  provided 
they  should  allow  there  is  an  existence  of  spirits, 
yet  that  would  be  still  no  argument  how  magic 
should  subsist,  because  they  deny  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  in  his  body  to  have  a  com 
merce,  much  less  make  a  contract  with  spirits ; 
but  here  again  the  refuters  allege  they  have  both 
experience  and  reason  on  their  sides.  As  a  joint 
argument  of  reason  and  experience,  they  tell  you 
that  the  numerous  witches  which  have  in  all 
countries  been  arraigned  and  condemned  upon 
this  occasion,  are  evident  testimonies  of  this 
commerce,  and  contract  being  held  and  made 
with  spirits.  They  pretend  to  say  that  these 
objectors  call  not  their,  the  refuters,  judgment 
so  much  in  question,  who  contend  that  there  is 
a  magic  art,  as  they  call  in  question  the  judgment 
of  all  the  wisest  legislative  powers  in  Christen- 
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dom,  who  have  universally  agreed  in  enacting 
penal  laws  against  such  capital  offenders. 

But  here  the  objectors  return  and  say  that  it 
being  impossible  for  us  to  show  the  manner  how 
such  a  contract  should  be  made,  we  can  never, 
but  without  reason,  believe  a  thing  to  be  of  which 
we  can  form  no  perfect  idea.  The  refuters,  on 
the  other  hand,  reply  with  the  learned  Father  le 
Brune ;  its  manifest,  that  we  can  see  but  two 
sorts  of  beings,  spirits  and  bodies ;  and  that  since 
we  can  reason  but  according  to  our  own  ideas, 
we  ought  to  ascribe  to  spirits  what  cannot  be 
produced  by  bodies.  Indeed,  the  author  of  the 
'  Republic  of  Learning,"  in  the  month  of  August, 
anno  1686,  has  given  us  a  rough  draft  for  writing 
a  good  tract  of  witchcraft,  which  he  looks  upon 
as  a  desideratum.  Where  among  other  things 
he  writes  thus :  "  Since  this  age  is  the  true  time 
of  systems,  one  should  be  contrived  concerning 
the  commerce  that  may  be  betwixt  demons  and 
men. " 

On  this  passage,  Father  le  Brune  writes  thus  : 
"  Doubtless  here  the  author  complies  with  the 
language  of  a  great  many  persons,  who,  for  want 
of  attention  and  light,  would  have  us  put  all 
religion  in  systems.  Whatever  regard  I  ought 
to  have  for  many  of  those  persons,  I  must  not  be 
afraid  to  say  that  there  is  no  system  to  be  made 
of  those  truths,  which  we  ought  to  learn  dis 
tinctly  by  faith,  because  we  must  advance 
nothing  here  but  what  we  receive  from  the 
oracle.  We  must  make  a  system  to  explain  the 
effects  of  the  loadstone,  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  sea,  the  motion  of  the  planets ;  for  that 
the  cause  of  these  effects  is  not  evidently  signi 
fied  to  us,  and  many  may  be  conceived  by  us ; 
and  to  determine  us,  we  have  need  of  a  great 
number  of  observations,  which,  by  an  exact 
induction,  may  lead  us  to  a  cause  that  may 
satisfy  all  the  phenomena.  It  is  not  the  same  in 
the  truths  of  religion,  we  come  not  at  them  by 
groping ;  it  were  to  be  wished  men  spoke  not  of 
them,  but  after  a  decisive  and  infallible  authority. 
It  is  thus  we  should  speak  of  the  power  of  demons, 
and  of  the  commerce  they  have  with  men ;  it  is  of 
faith  that  they  have  power,  and  that  they  attack 
men,  and  try  to  seduce  them  divers  ways.  It  is 
true  indeed,  they  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
have  it  over  the  just,  though  they  have  it  not 
ordinarily  but  over  those  that  want  faith,  or 
fear  not  to  partake  of  their  works;  and  that  to 
the  last  particularly,  the  disordered  intelligences 
try  to  make  exactly  succeed  what  they  wish ; 
inspiring  them  to  have  recourse  to  certain  prac 
tices  by  which  those  seducing  spirits  enter  into 
commerce  with  men."  Thus  far  Father  le 
Brune.  But  still  these  objectors  demand  to 
know  by  what  means  this  commerce  may  be  held 
between  demons  and  men,  and  urge  us  to  de 
scribe  the  manner ;  or  pretend  that  they  have 
still  reason  to  refuse  coming  into  the  belief  of  a 
thing  which  we  would  impose  upon  them,  though 
wholly  ignorant  of  it  ourselves.  To  that,  the 
refuters  answer  thus — That  both  Christian  di 
vines,  and  physicians  agree,  (as  to  the  manner 
how,  which  they  are  so  curious  in  inquiring 
after),  that  demons  stir  up  raptures  and  extasies 
in  men,  binding  or  loosing  the  exterior  senses, 
and  that  either  by  stopping  the  pores  of  the 
brain,  so  that  the  spirits  cannot  pass  forth,  (as 


it  is  done  naturally  by  sleep),  or  by  recalling  the 
sensitive  spirits  from  the  outward  senses  to  the 
inward  organs,  which  he  there  retains.  So  the 
devil  renders  women  witches  extatical  and 
magicians,  who,  while  they  lie  fast  asleep  in  one 
place,  think  they  have  been  in  divers  places  and 
done  many  things.  This  the  learned  objectors 
say  proceeds  from  no  demon,  but  from  the  disease 
called  an  epilepsy  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
more  learned  refuters  insist  upon  it  that  these 
extasies  are  not  epileptic  seizures.  This,  say 
they,  appears  from  Bodin,  in  his  '  Theatre  of 
Universal  Nature,'  where  he  says,  "  That  those 
that  are  wrapt  by  the  devil  feel  neither  stripes 
nor  cuttings,  nor  no  wresting  of  their  limbs,  nor 
burning  torturer,  nor  the  application  of  a  red  hot 
iron;  nay,  nor  is  the  beat  of  the  pulse,  nor  the 
motion  of  the  heart  perceived  in  them  ;  but  after 
wards,  returning  to  themselves,  they  feel  most 
bitter  pains  of  the  wounds  received,  and  tell  of 
things  done  at  600  miles  distance,  and  affirm 
themselves  to  have  seen  them  done."  The  inge 
nious  Dr  Ader  makes  an  admirable  physical  dis 
tinction  between  this  kind  of  ectasy  and  a  syn 
cope  or  stupor  caused  by  narcotic  medicines. 
Sennertus,  in  his  '  Institutio  Medica,'  writes  of 
the  demoniacal  sopor  of  witches,  who  think  they 
are  carried  through  the  air,  dance,  feast,  and 
have  copulation  with  the  devil,  and  do  other 
things  in  their  sleep,  and  afterwards  believe  the 
same  things  waking.  Now  he  says,  "  Whether 
they  are  really  so  carried  in  the  air,  &c.  or  being 
in  a  profound  sleep,  or  only  dream  they  are  so 
carried,  and  persist  in  that  opinion  after  they  are 
awake.  These  facts  or  dreams  cannot  be  natu 
ral  ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  there  should  be  so 
great  an  agreement  in  dreams,  of  persons  differ 
ing  in  place,  temperament,  age,  sex,  and  studies, 
that  in  one  night,  and  at  the  same  hour,  they 
should,  in  concert,  dream  of  one  and  the  same 
such  meeting,  and  should  agree  as  to  the  place, 
number,  and  quality  of  the  persons  and  the  like 
circumstances ;  but  such  dreams  are  suggested 
from  a  preternatural  cause ;  viz.  from  the  devil 
to  his  confederate,  by  the  divine  permission  of 
an  Almighty  power,  where  punishments  are  to 
be  permitted  to  be  inflicted  upon  reprobate  sin- 
ners. " 

Whence  also,  to  those  witches  sincerely  con 
verted,  and  refusing  to  be  any  more  present  at 
those  diabolical  meetings,  those  dreams  no  longer 
happen,  which  is  a  proof  that  they  proceeded, 
not  before,  from  a  natural  cause. 

Here  begins  the  great  point  of  the  dispute  as 
to  that  branch  of  magic  which  we  call  natural 
magic.  The  objectors  may  tell  us  that  they  will 
freely  own  that  there  may  be  an  existence  of 
spirits,  that  there  maybe  an  existence  of  witches, 
that  by  a  divine  power  men  may  be  influenced 
so  far  as  to  have  a  communication  with  good 
spirits,  and  that  from  thence  they  may  become 
spiritual,  divine  magicians.  They  will  likewise, 
perhaps,  as  freely  grant  that,  by  the  intervention 
of  a  demon,  things  preternatural  may  be  brought 
about  by  persons  who  have  studied  the  demoniacal 
magic,  but  then  what  they  principally  insist  upon 
is,  that  it  must  be  contradictory  to  all  human 
reason  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  such  a  thiny 
as  natural  magicians,  and  thus  far  they  may  form 
their  argument.  They  say  that  the  persons  who 
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contend  for  the  magic  art  own  that  all  that  is 
brou-ht  about  by  magic  is  by  the  assistance  and 
heln°of  a  spirit,  and  that  consequently  what  is 
,.f,, ,  trd  by  it  must  be  preternatural.  Now  they 
say  it  is  a  thing  inconsistent  by  a  natural  power 
to'  bring  about  a  preternatural  effect ;  therefore 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  natural  magic, 
which  has  within  itself  the  efficacy  of  destroying 
those  acts  done  by  magicians  in  the  diabolical. 

To  this  the  refuters  take  leave  to  reply,  that 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  argument  is  built 
is  wrongly  grounded ;  they  have  admitted  that, 
in  diabolical  magic  art,  there   may  be  a  com 
merce  held  between  men  and  spirits,  by  which 
several   preternatural   effects  may   be    brought 
about ;  and  the  reason  they  assign  for  it  there  is, 
because  there  is  a  preternatural  agent  concerned 
therein,  the  devil ;  but  then,  say  they,  in  natural 
magic  you  can  pretend  to  no  such  agent,  and 
therefore  to  no  such  preternatural  effect.     This 
argument  contains  within  it  two  fallacies ;  first, 
as  to  the  comm«rce  held  between  a  man  and  a 
demon  there  is  nothing  preternatural  in  getting 
the  acquaintance  ;  the  will  of  the  man  is  entirely 
natural,  either  naturally  good  or  naturally  cor 
rupted.     The  black  spirit  that  converseth  with 
him,  it  is  acknowledged  is  not  so,  but  it  is  from 
the  will  of  the  man,  not  from  the  power  vested 
in  the  devil  that  the  acquaintance  first  grows, 
therefore    the    acquaintance    itself   is    natural, 
though  it  arises  from  the  last  corruption  and  de 
pravations  of  nature,  but  being  made  with  a  pre 
ternatural  existence,  though  the  cause  of  the  ac 
quaintance  be  corruptedly  natural,  yet  the  inter 
mediate  cause  or  means  after  that  acquaintance 
is  not  so,  and  therefore  the  effect  of  that  inter 
mediate  cause  may  be  wonderful,  and  seem  to  be 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.     Now,  since 
it   is   generally  allowed  that  there  are  natural 
spirits  of  the  elements  as  well  as  divine  and  in 
fernal,  \vhut  we  have  to  prove  is  only  this,  that 
man,  by  natural  magic,  may  have  a  commerce 
with  natural  spirits  of  their  elements,  as  witches 
may  have  with  the  spirits  or  demons.     Now,  as 
we  said  before,  the  commerce  itself  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  person,  and  is  therefore  natural, 
and  consequently  may  as  •well  subsist,  between 
the  one  as  the  other  ;  for  the  devil  cannot  force 
a  man  to  hold  a  commerce  with  him  whether  he 
will  or  no.     The  second  fallacy  is  calling  the 
effect  preternatural,  no  otherwise  than  as  it  con 
notates  the  agent  that  brought  it  about,  which  is 
a  spiritual  agent ;  for  the  effect  is  (in  itself  con 
sidered)  natural,  and  brought  about  by  secom 
causes  that  are   natural,   by   the   devil's  pene 
tration,  who  is  subtle  enough  to  make  use  o 
them  for  such  and  such  ends.     Now  men,  bj 
natural  spirits,  which  are  of  a  faculty  thoroughl' 
subtle,  may  as  well,  with  natural  second  causes 
compass  the  remedy  of  an  evil  spirit  as  the  devi 
is  able  to  infect  men  with  it.     From  these  specu 
lations  a  farther  plain  consequence  may  be  dc 
duccd,  how  a  man  may,  by  the  pure  force  o 
natural  magic,  cure  a  person  that  is  infested  wit 
evils  by  a  demon ;  for  how  is  it  that  a  demon  in 
fests  any  body  with  his  evil  motions?     It  is  tru 
he  is  a  preternatural  agent,  but  the  evil  effect  h 
does  is  brought  about  by  natural  causes.     Fo 
how  (!oesa  demon  stir  up  raptures  or  extasies  i 
men?  Why  he  does  it  (as  we  are  told  above)  b 


binding  or  loosing  the  exterior  senses,  by  stop. 
Ding  the  pores  of  the  brain,  so  that  the  spirits 
:annot  pass  forth ;  and  this  the  art  of  physic 
:an  compass  by  its  drugs,  and  sleep  causes  the 
same  thing  very  naturally  of  itself;  therefore  as 
the  evil  itself  is  natural,  the  remedy  that  is  natu 
ral  will  certainly  overcome   it ;    but   then,  say 
you,  why  cannot  those  persons  be  cured  by  phy 
sicians?     I  answer,  not  because  their  remedies 
are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  cure  the  evils 
hcmsclvcs,  but  because  generally  physicians  do 
not  administer  their  drugs  as  Christians  but  as 
jhysicians  ;  and  when  they  prescribe  them  to  the 
ick  they  generally  prescribe  to  them  only  purely 
considered  as  patients,  not    as  Christians,  and 
therein  they  come  to  fail ;  because  the  agent,  the 
devil,  is  a  subtle  spirit  that  brings  the  evil,  end 
alters   its   situation   before   the   remedy,    which 
would  master  it  otherwise,  can  take  any  effect ; 
which  agent,  the  devil,  is  employed  by  the  horri 
ble  and  impious  faith  of  the  antiphysician,  viz. 
the  black  magician ;  but  if  the  physician  would 
act  the  Christian  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  to 
have  a  faith  that  things  ordained  in  the  course  of 
nature,  for  the  good  of  man,  would  have  its  effects 
in  spite  of  a  devil,  if  taken  with  a  good  faith  by 
the   patient ;    that  all  good  things  ordained  to 
be  for  the  natural  recovery  of  men,  if  they  took 
it  with  thankfulness  to  the  sender,  would  have 
due  effect ;  why  then  the  natural  spirits  of  the 
elements  would  resist  the  farther  ngency  of  the 
demoniacal  spirit,  and  then  nothing  but  the  natu 
ral  evil  (caused  at  first  by  the  demon)  remaining 
in  the  person  without  the  farther  superintendency 
of  the  demon,   might  demonstratively  be  taken 
away  by  the  mere  natural  remedy  or  medicine  ; 
and  thus  good  and  pious  physicians,  making  use 
of  such  proper  remedies  as  their  skill  teaches 
them,  and  having  an  honest  faith  that  the  goods 
of  nature  intended  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man, 
if  received  by  the  patient  with  the  same  good 
faith,  is  above  the  power  of  the  devil  to  frustrate, 
may  not  improperly  be  called  natural  magicians. 
These  arguments  of  mine  I  shall  now  take  leave 
to  back  by  experience. 

Besides,  what  we  have  urged  from  reason,  con 
cerning  the  power  of  natural  magic,  we  shall  only 
subjoin,  that  divines  themselves  hold  that  natural 
magic,  and  also  natural  divinations  and  prophe 
cies,  are  proved  by  quotations  from  that  venera 
ble  writ  which  is  their  guide ;  and  brings  proofs 
from  the  same  also,  that  by  natural  magic  demons 
are  also  cast  forth,  but  not  all  kinds  of  demons, 
and  so  many  works  of  efficacy  are  wrought  by 
natural  magic.  They  tell  you  such  was  the 
Pythonissa  that  raised  the  apparition  to  Saul, 
which  appeared  in  a  body  of  wind  and  air.  Thus 
if  a  person,  by  natural  magic,  should  cast  out 
demons,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  also  from 
divine  magic ;  and  if  demons  are  cast  out  by 
natural  magic  by  one  that  is  in  the  fear  of  God, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  a  true  magician  of 
God,  but  if  it  exorbitates  to  demoniacal,  then  it 
is  condemned ;  and  when  natural  magic  keeps 
within  its  bounds,  the  divines  tell  us  it  is  not 
condemned  in  the  venerable  book,  which  is  the 
Christian's  sure  guide ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
lawfulness  even  of  natural  magic  has  been  called 
in  question  by  others,  I  shall,  in  an  Appendix 
joined  to  this  treatise,  examine  that  matter  both 
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according  to  the  reasons  of  our  English  laws,  and 
according  to  the  best  stated  rules  of  casuistry 
that.  lam  master  of ;  still  submitting  my  judg 
ment  to  the  superior  judgment  of  those  who  are 
professed  divines  and  lawyers ;  and  if  my  opi 
nions  prove  erroneous  I  am  willing  to  retract 
them ;  and  therefore,  in  this  place,  there  remains 
nothing  farther  for  me  to  do,  but  only,  as  I  have 
shown  on  the  one  hand,  how  natural  magic  and 
its  powerful  operations  are  proved  by  reason  ;  to 
show,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  reason  in  these 
cases  is  likewise  backed  and  supported  by  well- 
evidenced  practice  and  notorious  experience ; 
and  to  do  this,  after  having  mentioned  one  me 
morable  instance,  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  in 
the  body  of  the  book,  concerning  the  perform 
ances  of  Mr  Greatrix,  to  which  a  Lord  Orrery 
was  a  witness  in  Ireland ;  I  shall,  to  avoid  pro 
lixity,  bring  the  other  testimonials  of  practice, 
from  the  success  which  our  Duncan  Campbell 
himself  has  had  in  this  way  on  other  occasions. 

In  the  year  1713,  lived  in  Fenchiirch  street, 
one  Mr  Coates,  a  tobacco  merchant,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  sorely  tormented  in  his  body, 
and  had  had  recourse  for  a  cure  to  all  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  the  age,  even  up  to  the 
great  Dr  Ratcliff  himself;  but  all  this  mighty 
application  for  relief  was  still  in  vain.  Each  doc 
tor  owned  him  a  wonder  and  a  mystery  to  physic, 
and  left  him  as  much  a  wonder  as  they  found 
him.  Neither  could  the  professors  of  surgery 
guess  at  his  ailment,  or  resolve  the  riddle  of  his 
distemper ;  and  after  having  spent  from  first  to 
last  above  a  thousand  pounds  in  search  of  proper 
remedies,  they  found  the  search  ineffectual.  The 
learned  all  agreed  that  it  could  proceed  from  no 
thing  else  but  witchcraft ;  they  had  now  indeed 
guessed  the  source  of  his  illness,  but  it  was  an 
illness  of  such  a  kind  that,  when  they  had  found 
it  out,  they  thought  themselves  not  the  proper 
persons  to  prescribe  to  him  any  remedies.  That 
task  was  reserved,  it  seems,  for  our  Duncan 
Campbell,  who,  upon  somebody's  information  or 
other,  was  sent  for  to  the  bewitched  patient,  Mr 
Coates,  who  found  him  the  wonder  that  the 
others  had  left  him,  but  did  wonders  in  under 
taking  and  compassing  his  cure.  I  remember 
one  of  the  ingredients  made  use  of  was  boiling  his 
own  water,  but  I  cannot  tell  how  it  was  used ; 
and,  upon  turning  over  the  books  of  some  great 
physicians  since,  I  have  found  that  they  them 
selves  have  formerly  delivered  that  as  one  part  of 
the  prescriptions  for  the  cure  of  patients  in  like 
cases.  But  as  there  are  other  things  which  Mr 
Campbell  performs  that  seem  to  require  a  mix 
ture  of  the  second-sight,  and  of  this  natural  ma 
gic  before  they  can  be  brought  about,  I  will  en 
tertain  the  reader  with  one  or  two  passages  of 
that  sort  likewise,  and  so  conclude  the  history  of 
this  so  singular  a  man's  life  and  adventures. 

In  the  year  1710  a  gentlewoman  lost  about  six 
pounds'  worth  of  Flanders  lace,  and  inasmuch  as 
it  was  a  present  made  to  her  husband,  she  was 
concerned  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  of  twenty 
times  the  value ;  and  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance 
coming  to  visit  her,  to  whom  she  unfolded,  among 
other  things  in  discourse,  this  little  disaster; 
the  lady,  smiling,  replied  with  this  question, 
"  Did  you  never  hear,  madam,  of  Mr  Duncan 
Campbell  ?  It  is  but  making  your  application 


to  him,  things  that  are  lost  are  immediately 
found  -.  the  power  of  his  knowledge  exceeds  even 
the  power  of  laws  :  they  but  restrain  and  frighten, 
and  punish  robbers,  but  he  makes  thieves  ex 
piate  their  guilt,  by  the  more  virtuous  way  of 
turning  restorers  of  the  goods  they  have  stolen." 
"  Madam,"  rejoined  the  losing  gentlewoman,  "you 
smile  when  you  tell  me  this,  but  really,  as  much 
a  trifle  as  it  is,  since  'twas  a  present  to  my  hus 
band,  I  can't  help  being  sensibly  concerned  at  it ; 
a  moment's  disappointment  to  him  in  the  least 
thing  in  nature  creates  in  me  a  greater  un 
easiness  than  the  greatest  disappointment  to  my 
single  self  could  do  in  things  of  moment  and  im 
portance."  "What  makes  me  smile,"  said  the 
lady,  "  when  I  speak  of  it  or  think  of  it,  is  the 
oddness  and  peculiarity  of  this  man's  talent  in 
helping  one  to  such  things,  but  without  the 
least  jest,  I  assure  you  that  I  know  by  expe 
rience  these  things  come  within  the  compass  of 
his  knowledge ;  and  I  must  seriously  tell  you, 
for  your  farther  satisfaction,  that  he  has  helped 
me  and  several  of  my  friends  to  the  finding  again 
things  lost,  which  were  of  great  value."  "And  is 
this,  without  laughing,  true?"  said  the  losing 
fair,  very  gravely  and  demurely,  like  a  person 
half  believing,  and  desirous  to  be  fully  confirmed 
in  such  a  belief.  The  lady  she  advised  with 
did  then  ascertain  her  of  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
alleging  that  for  a  single  half-guinea  he  would 
inform  her  of  her  things,  and  describe  the  person 
that  conveyed  them  away.  No  sooner  was  this 
gentlewoman  convinced,  but  she  was  eager  for 
the  trial,  solicited  her  friend  to  conduct  her  to 
Mr  Campbell ;  and  upon  the  first  word  of  con 
sent,  she  was  hooded  and  scarfed  immediately, 
and  they  coached  it  away  in  a  trice  to  Mr 
Campbell's  house,  whom  they  luckily  found 
within. 

The  ladies  had  not  been  long  seated  before  he 
wrote  down  the  name  of  this  new  client  of  his, 
exactly  as  it  was,  viz.  Mrs  Saxon.  Then  she 
was  in  good  hopes,  and  with  much  confidence, 
propounded  to  him  the  question  about  the  lace. 
He  paused  but  a  very  little  while  upon  the 
matter  before  he  described  the  person  that  took 
it,  and  satisfied  her  that  in  two  or  three  days  she 
would  be  mistress  of  her  lace  again,  and  find  it 
in  some  book  or  corner  of  her  room.  She  pre 
sented  him  a  half-guinea,  and  was  very  con 
tentedly  going  away ;  but  Mr  Campbell  very 
kindly  stopped  her,  and  signified  to  her  that  if 
she  had  no  more  to  offer  to  him,  he  had  some 
thing  of  more  importance  to  reveal  to  her.  She 
sat  full  of  expectation  while  he  wrote  this  new 
matter ;  and  the  paper  he  delivered  to  her  con 
tained  the  following  account :  "  As  for  the  loss  of 
a  little  bit  of  lace,  it  is  a  mere  trifle,  you  have 
lost  a  great  many  hundreds  of  pounds,  which 
your  aunt  (naming  her  name)  left  you,  but  you 
are  bubbled  out  of  that  large  sum.  For  while 
you  was  artfully  required  down  stairs,  about 
some  pretended  business  or  other,  one  Mr  H — t- 
t — n  conveyed  your  aunt's  will  out  of  the  desk, 
and  several  other  things  of  value  -."  and  writing 
down  the  names  of  all  the  persons  concerned, 
which  put  Mrs  Saxon  in  a  great  consternation, 
he  concluded  this  paper,  with  bidding  her  go 
home  with  a  contented  mind,  she  should  find  her 
lace  in  a  few  days,  and  as  she  found  that  predic- 
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tion  prove  true,  she  should  afterwards  come 
and  consult  about  the  rest. 

When  she  came  home,  it  seems,  big  at  first 
with  the  thoughts  of  what  she  had  been  told,  she 
rifled  and  ransacked  every  corner,  but  no  lace 
was  to  be  met  with.  All  the  next  day  she  hunted 
in  the  like  manner,  but  frightened  the  whole 
time,  as  if  she  thought  the  devil  was  the  only 
person  could  bring  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
the  third  day  her  curiosity  abated,  she  gave  over 
the  hopes  of  it,  and  took  the  prediction  as  a  vain 
delusion,  and  that  what  she  gave  for  it  was  on 
more  money  thrown  away  after  what  had  been 
lost  before.  That  very  day,  as  it  commonly 
happens  in  such  cases,  when  she  least  dreamt  of 
it,  she  lighted  on  it  by  accident  and  surprise. 
She  ran  with  if  in  her  hand  immediately  to  her 
husband,  and  now  she  had  recovered  it  again,  told 
him  of  the  loss  of  it,  and  the  whole  story  of  her 
having  been  at  Mr  Campbell's  about  it ;  and 
then  amplifying  the  discourse  about  what  he  had 
told  her  besides,  as  to  more  considerable  affairs, 
she  said  she  resolved  to  go  and  consult  him  a 
little  farther  about  them,  and  begged  her  hus. 
band  to  accompany  her.  He  would  fain  have 
laughed  her  out  of  that  opinion  and  intent,  but 
the  end  was  she  persuaded  him  into  it,  and  pre 
vailed  upon  him  to  seem  at  least  very  serious 
about  the  matter,  and  go  with  her  to  the  oracle, 
assuring  him  there  was  no  room  for  doubting  the 
same  success. 

Well !  to  Mr  Campbell's  they  accordingly 
came,  and  after  Mr  Saxon,  in  deference  to  his 
wife's  desire,  had  paid  our  predictor  a  handsome 
compliment  of  gold,  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  sa 
luted  him  in  as  grateful  a  manner,  with  the  as 
surance  that  there  was  in  Kent  a  little  country 
house  with  some  lands  appertaining  to  it,  that  was 
his  in  right  of  his  wife  ;  that  he  had  the  house, 
as  it  were,  before  his  eyes,  that  though  he  had 
never  substantially  seen  it,  nor  been  near  the 
place  where  it  stood,  he  had  seen  it  figuratively, 
as  if  in  exact  painting  and  sculpture ;  that  par 
ticularly  it  had  four  green  trees  before  the  door, 
from  whence  he  was  positive,  that  if  Mr  Saxon 
went  with  him  in  quest  of  it,  he  should  find  it 
out,  and  know  it  as  well  the  moment  he  came 
near  it,  as  if  he  had  been  an  inhabitant  in  it  all 
his  life. 

Mr  Saxon,  though  somewhat  of  an  unbeliever, 
yet  must  naturally  wish  to  find  it  true,  you  may 
be  sure,  and  yet  partly  doubting  the  event,  and 
partly  pleased  with  the  visionary  promise  of  a 
fortune  he  never  expected,  laughed  very  heartily 
at  the  oddness  of  the  adventure,  and  said,  "  He 
would  consider  whether  it  would  not  savour 
too  much  of  Quixotism  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  a  journey  on  such  frolics,  and  on  such  a  chi 
merical  foundation  of  airy  hopes,  and  that  then 
he  would  call  again,  and  let  Mr  Campbell  know 
his  mind  upon  that  point. 

In  every  company  he  came  into,  it  served  for 
laughter  and  diversion ;  they  all,  however, 
agreed  'twas  worth  his  while,  since  the  journey 
would  not  be  very  expensive,  to  go  it  by  way  of 
frolic.  His  wife,  one  morning,  saying  that  she 
did  remember  some  talk  of  a  house,  and  such 
things  as  Mr  Campbell  had  described  put  him 
forward  upon  the  adventure ;  and  upon  Mr 
Saxon's  proposing  it  to  his  brother  Barnard,  Mr 


j  Barnard  favoured  the  proposal  as  a  joke,  and 
'  agreed  upon  the  country  ramble.  They  came  on 
horseback  to  Mr  Campbell's,  with  a  third  horse, 
on  which  the  dumb  pr»dictor  was  mounted,  and 
so  on  they  jogged  into  Kent  towards  Sevenoak, 
being  the  place  which  he  described.  The  first 
day  they  set  out  was  on  a  Saturday  morning  in 
June,  and  about  five  that  afternoon  they  arrived 
at  the  Black  Bull  at  Sevenoak  in  Kent.  It 
being  a  delicate  evening,  they  took  an  agreeable 
walk  up  a  fine  hill,  gracefully  adorned  with 
woods,  to  an  old  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset's. 
Meeting,  by  the  way,  with  an  old  servant  of  the 
earl's,  one  Perkin,  he  offered  Mr  Barnard,  who, 
it  seems,  was  his  old  acquaintance,  to  give  them 
all  a  sight  of  that  fine  ancient  seat. 

After  they  had  pleased  themselves  with  view 
ing  the  antique  nobility  of  that  stately  structure, 
this  Perkin  went  back  with  them  to  their  inn, 
the  Bull  at  Sevenoak  They  that  could  talk 
were  very  merry  in  chat;  and  the  dumb  gentle 
man,  who  saw  them  laugh,  and  wear  all  the 
signs  of  alacrity  in  their  countenances,  was  re 
solved  not  to  be  behind  with  their  tongues,  and 
by  dint  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  that  he  made 
signs  should  be  brought  in,  was  resolved  (if  one 
might  be  said  to  crack  without  noise)  to  crack 
his  jest  as  well  as  the  best  of  'em  ;  for  it  may  be 
truly  said  of  him,  that  he  seldom  comes  into  any 
even  diverting  company  where  he  is  not  the  most 
diverting  man  there,  and  the  head,  though  we 
can't  call  him  the  mouth,  of  the  cheerful  society. 
After  having  eyed  this  Perkin  a  little,  and  being 
grown,  by  his  art,  as  we  may  suppose,  as  familiar 
with  the  man's  humour,  as  if  he  had  known 
him  as  many  years  as  Mr  Barnard — "  Pray,  Mr 
Barnard,"  quoth  he,  in  writing,  "  how  comes  it, 
you.  that  are  so  staunch  and  so  stiff  a  Whig, 
should  be  so  acquainted,  and  so  particularly  fa 
miliar  with  such  an  old  papist,  and  so  violent 
a  Jacobite  as  I  know  that  Mr  Perkins,  whom 
I  never  saw  nor  had  any  notice  of  in  my  life,  to 
be  ?"  "  And  pray,"  replied  Mr  Barnard,  "  what 
reason  have  you  beyond  a  pun,  to  take  him  for 
a  Jacobite  ?  Must  he  be  so  because  his  name  is 
Perkin?  I  do  assure  you  in  this,  you  show 
yourself  but  little  of  a  conjurer ;  if  you  can  tell 
no  more  of  houses  than  you  do  of  men,  we  may 
give  over  our  search  after  the  house  you  spoke 
of"  (here  the  reader  must  understand  they  dis 
coursed  on  their  fingers,  and  wrote  by  turns). 
Mr  Campbell  replied,  seriously,  "  Laying  a  wager 
is  no  argument  in  other  things,  I  own,  but  in  this 
I  know  it  is,  because  I  am  sure,  after  we  have 
laid  the  wager,  he  will  fairly  confess  it  among 
friends,  since  it  will  go  no  farther,  and  1,"  said 
Mr  Campbell,  "  will  lay  what  wager  you  will 
a-piece  with  you  all  round."  Hereupon  Mr 
Barnard,  who  had  known  him  a  great  many  years, 
was  the  first  that  laid,  and  many  more,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six,  followed  his  example.  The 
decision  of  the  matter  was  deferred  till  next  day 
at  the  return  of  the  old  man  to  the  inn  ;  they 
being  about  to  break  up  that  night,  and  go 
to  bed. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  landlord  car 
ried  his  guests  to  see  the  country,  and  after  a 
handsome  walk,  they  came  through  the  church 
yard.  They  were  poring  upon  the  tombs ;  no 
delight  can  be  greater  to  Mr  Campbell  than 
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that ;  and  really,  by  the  requent  walks  he  usually 
takes  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  church 
yard,  adjacent  to  this  metropolis,  one  would 
imagine  he  takes  delight  to  stalk  along  by  himself 
on  that  dumb  silent  ground,  where  the  cha 
racters  of  the  persons  are  only  to  be  known  as  his 
own  meaning  is,  by  writings  and  inscriptions 
on  the  marble.  When  they  had  sufficiently 
surveyed  the  church-yard,  it  grew  near  dinner- 
time,  and  they  went  homewards ;  but  before 
they  had  got  many  yards  out  of  the  church-yard, 
Mr  Campbell  makes  a  full  stop,  pointing  up  to  j 
a  house,  and  stopping  his  friends  a  little,  he  pulls 
out  of  his  pocket  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  notes 
down  the  following  : — "  That,  that  is  the  house 
my  vision  presented  to  me,  I  could  sw%ar  it  to 
be  the  same,  I  know  it  to  be  the  same,  I  am 
certain  of  it."  The  gentlemen  with  him  remarked 
it,  but  would  not  take  any  further  notice  at  that 
time,  intending  to  inquire  into  it  with  secrecy, 
and  so  went  on  to  the  inn  to  dinner. 

As  merry  as  they  had  been  the  night  before 
after  supper,  they  were  still  more  innocently 
cheerful  this  day  after  dinner  till  the  time  of 
service  begun.  When  the  duty  of  the  day  was 
performed  and  over,  they  returned  to  divert  and  j 
unbend  their  minds  with  pleasant  but  harmless  j 
conversation.  I  suppose  nobody  but  a  set  of  [ 
very  great  formalists  will  be  offended  with 
scandal  or  scruples  that,  to  travellers  just  ready 
to  depart  the  town,  Mr  Perkin  came  on  that 
good  day  and  decided  the  wagers  by  owning  to 
all  the  company  (secrecy  being  first  enjoined) 
that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  though  nobody 
of  the  family  knew  it  in  so  many  years  as  he  had 
lived  there,  which  was  before  Mr  Campbell  was 
born.  This  and  other  innocent  speeches  af 
forded  as  much  cheerfulness  as  the  Lord's  Day 
would  allow  of. 

On  the  next  day,  being  Monday,  they  sent  for 
one  Mr  Toland  Toler,  an  attorney  of  the  place, 
to  find  out  to  whom  that  house  belonged ;  but 
by  all  the  inquiry  that  could  possibly  be  made 
with  convenient  secrecy,  nobody  could  find  it  out 
for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  it  came  to  light,  and 
appeared  to  be  justly  to  a  tittle  as  Mr  Campbell 
had  predicted. 

Being  now  satisfied,  the  next  day  our  three 
travellers  returned  for  London ;  and  the  two 
vocal  men  were  very  jocular  upon  their  adven 
ture,  and  by  their  outward  gesticulations  gave 
the  prophetical  mute  his  share  of  diversion.  Mr 
Barnard,  as  they  passed  into  a  farmhouse-yard, 
remarked  that  all  the  hogs  fell  a  grunting  and 
squeaking  more  and  more  ;  and  as  Mr  Campbell 
came  nearer  (who,  poor  man !  could  know 
nothing  of  the  jest,  nor  the  cause  of  it,  till  they 
alighted  and  told  it  him  by  signs  and  writing) 
said  to  Mr  Saxon  laughing,  "  Now  we  have  found 
out  our  house,  we  shall  have  only  Mr  Campbell 
home  again  by  himself,  we  have  no  further  need 
of  the  devil  that  accompanied  him  to  the  country 
up  to  town  with  us,  there  are  other  devils  enow 
to  be  met  with  there  he  knows,  and  so  this,  ac 
cording  to  the  fashion  of  his  predecessor  devils, 
is  entered  into  the  herd  of  swine." 

However,  the  event  of  this  journey,  to  cut  the 
story  short,  procured  Mr  Saxon  a  great  insight, 
upon  inquiry,  into  several  affairs  belonging  to 
him,  of  which  he  would  otherwise  have  had  no 


knowledge ;  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  a  Chan 
cery  suit  to  do  himself  justice,  and  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovering  great  sums  of  money,  which, 
without  the  consultation  he  had  had  with  this 
dumb  gentleman,  he  had  in  all  likelihood  never 
dreamt  of. 

In  the  year  1711  a  gentleman,  whose  name 
shall  be,  in  this  place,  Amandus,  famed  for  his 
exquisite  talents  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  but  par 
ticularly  for  his  gentlemanlike  and  entertaining 
manner  of  conversation,  whose  company  was 
affected  by  all  men  of  wit,  who  grew  his  friends, 
and  courted  by  all  ladies  of  an  elegant  taste,  who 
grew  his  admirers.  This  accomplished  gentle 
man,  I  say,  came  to  Mr  Campbell,  in  order  to 
propound  a  question  to  him,  which  was  so  very 
intricate,  and  so  difficult  to  answer,  that,  if  he 
did  answer  it,  it  might  administer  to  himself  and 
the  ladies  he  brought  with  him,  the  pleasure  of 
admiration  in  seeing  a  thing  so  wonderful  in 
itself  performed  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  did 
not  make  a  satisfactory  reply  to  it,  then  it  might 
afford  him  and  the  ladies  a  very  great  delight  in 
being  the  first  that  puzzled  a  man  who  had  had  the 
reputation  for  so  many  years  of  being  capable  of 
baffling  all  the  wittiest  devices  and  shrewd  strata 
gems  that  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  invented 
to  baffle  his  skill,  and  explode  his  penetration  in 
the  second-sight,  and  the  arts  which  he  pre 
tended  to.  The  persons,  whom  Amandus  brought 
with  him  were  the  illustrious  Lady  Delphina,  dis 
tinguished  for  her  great  quality,  but  still  more 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  his  own  lady,  the 
admired  Amabella,  and  a  young,  blooming,  pretty 
virgiu,  whom  we  will  call  by  the  name  of  Adeo- 
data,  about  which  last  lady  the  question  was  to 
be  put  to  Mr  Campbell.  Adeodata,  it  seems, 
was  the  natural  daughter  of  this  very  fine  gen 
tleman,  who  had  never  let  her  into  the  know 
ledge  of  her  own  birth,  but  had  bred  her  up  from 
her  infancy,  under  a  borrowed  name,  in  the 
notion  that  she  was  a  relation's  daughter,  and 
recommended  to  his  care  in  her  infancy.  Now 
the  man  that  had  the  second-sight  was  to  be 
tried.  It  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  proof 
whether  he  could  tell  names  or  no.  Amandus 
was  so  much  an  unbeliever  as  to  be  willing  to 
hazard  the  discovery.  Amabella  and  Delphina 
were  strangers  to  her  real  name,  and  asked  Dun 
can  Campbell,  not  doubting  but  he  would  set 
down  that  which  she  ordinarily  went  by.  Ama 
bella  had  indeed  been  told  by  Amandus  that 
Adeodata  was  the  natural  danghter  of  a  near 
friend  of  his ;  but  who  this  near  friend  was 
remained  a  secret.  That  was  the  point  which 
lay  upon  our  Duncan  Campbell  to  discover. 
When  the  question  was  proposed  to  him  what 
her  name  was,  he  looked  at  her  very  steadfastly 
and  shook  his  head,  and  after  some  time  he 
wrote  down  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  name 
for  him  to  fix  upon ;  and  truly  so  it  proved : 
he  toiled  for  every  letter  till  he  sweated  ;  and 
the  ladies  laughed  incontinently,  imagining  that 
he  was  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  confusion  at 
finding  himself  posed.  He  desired  Amandus  to 
withdraw  a  little,  for  that  he  could  not  so  well 
take  a  full  and  proper  survey  of  ladies'  faces  when 
a  gentleman  was  by.  This  disturbance  and  per 
plexity  of  his  afforded  them  still  more  subject  of 
mirth  ;  and  that  excuse  was  taken  as  a  pretence 
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And  a  put-off  to  cover  his  shame  the  better,  and 
hide  from  one  at  least  that  he  was  but  a  down 
right  bungler  in  what  he  pretended  to  be  so  won 
derful  an  artist.  However,  after  two  hours' hard 
sweat  and  labour,  and  viewing  the  face  in  dif 
ferent  shades  and  lights  (for  I  must  observe  to 
the  reader  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  difference ; 
some  he  can  tell  in  a  minute  or  two  with  ease, 
sonic  not  in  less  than  four  or  five  hours,  and 
that  with  great  trouble),  he  undeceived  them 
with  regard  to  his  capacity.  He  wrote  down 
that  Adeodata's  real  name  was  Amanda,  as  bein 
the  natural  daughter  of  Amandus.  Delphina 
and  Amabella  were  surprised  at  the  discovery  ; 
and  Amandus,  when  he  was  called  in,  owning  it 
a  truth,  his  wife  Amabella  applauded  the  curious 
way  of  her  coming  by  such  a  discovery,  when 
Adeodata  was  just  marriageable,  took  a  liking  to 
her  as  if  her  own  daughter ;  and  everything 
ended  with  profit,  mirth,  and  cheerfulness.  1 
could  add  a  thousand  more  adventures  of  Mr 
Campbell's  life,  but  that  would  prove  tedious ; 
and  as  the  town  has  made  a  great  demand  for 
the  book,  it  was  thought  more  proper  to  con 
elude  it  here.  The  most  diverting  of  all  are  to 
be  found  best  to  the  life  in  original  letters  that 
passed  between  Mr  Campbell  and  his  correspon 
dents,  some  select  ones  of  which  will  be  shortly 
published  in  a  little  pocket  volume  for  the  fur 
ther  entertainment  of  such  readers  as  shall  relish 
this  treatise ;  in  which  the  author  hopes  he 
shall  be  esteemed  to  have  endeavoured  at  the 
intermingling  of  some  curious  disquisitions  of 
learning,  with  entertaining  passages,  and  to  have 
ended  all  the  merriest  passages  with  a  sober, 
instructive,  and  edifying  moral,  which  even  to 
those  who  are  not  willing  to  believe  the  stories, 
is  reckoned  sufficient  to  recommend  even  fables 
themselves. 

APPENDIX. 

IT  is  not  that  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  stands  in 
need  of  my  arguments  to  prove  that  he  is  in  no 
respect  liable  to  the  acts  of  parliament  made 
against  fortune-tellers,  &c.  that  I  undertake  the 
writing  of  this  appendix,  the  true  reason  thereof 
being  the  more  completely  to  finish  this  under 
taking.  For  having  in  the  body  of  the  book 
itself  fully  proved  a  second-sight,  and  that  the 
same  frequently  happens  to  persons,  some  of 
them  eminently  remarkable  for  piety  and  learn 
ing,  and  have  from  thence  accounted  for  the 
manner  of  Mr  Campbell's  performing  those  things 
he  professes  to  the  great  surprise,  and  no  less 
satisfaction  of  all  the  curious  who  are  pleased  to 
consult  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  proved  the 
lawfulness  of  such  his  performances  from  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  most  learned  in  holy 
science ;  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  add  the 
following  short  appendix  (being  a  summary  of 
several  acts  of  parliament  made  against  fortune- 
tellers,  conjurers,  Egyptians,  sorcerers,  pre 
tenders  to  prophesy,  &c.  with  some  proper  re 
marks,  suited  to  our  present  purpose),  as  well  to 
satisfy  them  who  are  fantastically  wise,  and  ob 
stinately  shut  their  eyes  against  the  most  reful 
gent  reason,  and  are  wilfully  deaf  to  the  most 
convincing  and  persuasive  arguments,  and  there 
upon  cry  out  that  Mr  Campbell  is  either  an  im 


postor  and  a  cheat,  or  at  least  a  person  who  acts 
by  the  assistance  of  unlawful  powers  ;  as  also  to 
put  to  silence  the  no  less  waspish  curs,  who  are 
always  snarling  at  such,  whom  Providence  has 
distinguished  by  more  excellent  talents  than 
their  neighbours.  True  merit  is  always  the 
mark  against  which  traducers  level  their  keenest 
darts ;  and  wit  and  invention  oftentimes  join 
hands  with  ignorance  and  malice  to  foil  those  who 
excel.  Art  has  no  greater  enemy  than  igno 
rance,  and  were  there  no  such  thing  as  vice 
virtue  would  not  shine  with  half  its  lustre.  Did 
Mr  Campbell  perform  those  wonderful  things  he 
is  so  deservedly  famous  for,  as  these  cavillers 
say,  by  holding  intelligence  with  infernal  powers, 
or  by  any  unjustifiable  means,  I  am  of  opinion  he 
would  find  very  few  in  this  atheistical  age  who 
would  open  their  mouths  against  him,  since  none 
love  to  act  counter  to  the  interest  of  that  master 
they  industriously  serve.  And  did  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  put  the  cheat  upon  the  world,  as 
they  maliciously  assert,  I  fancy  he  would  then 
be  more  generally  admired,  especially  in  a  coun 
try  where  the  game  is  so  universally,  artfully, 
and  no  less  profitably  played,  and  that  with  ap 
plause,  since  those  pretenders  to  wisdom  merrily 
divide  the  whole  species  of  mankind  into  the  two 
classes  of  knaves  and  fools,  fixing  the  appellation 
of  folly  only  upon  those  whom  they  think  not 
wise,  that  is,  wicked  enough  to  have  a  share  with 
them  in  the  profitable  guilt. 

Our  laws  are  as  well  intended  by  their  wise 
makers  to  skreen  the  innocent  as  to  punish  the 
guilty;  and  where  their  penalties  are  remarkably 
severe,  the  guilt  they  punish  is  of  a  proportion, 
able  size.  Art,  which  is  a  man's  property  when 
acquired,  claims  a  protection  from  those  very 
laws  which  false  pretenders  thereto  are  to  be 
tried  and  punished  by,  or  else  all  science  would 
soon  have  an  end  ;  for  no  man  would  dare  make 
use  of  any  talent  Providence  had  lent  him,  and 
his  own  industrious  application  had  improved, 
should  he  be  immediately  tried  and  condemned 
by  those  statutes  which  are  made  to  suppress 
villains  by  every  conceited  and  half-learned 
pedant. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  those  excellent  statutes  which 
are  made  against  a  sort  of  people  who  pretend 
to  fortune-telling,  and  the  like,  are  such  as  are 
well  warranted,  as  being  built  upon  the  best 
foundation,  viz.  religion  and  policy ;  and  where 
Mr  Campbell  guilty  of  any  such  practice  as 
those  are  made  to  punish,  I  openly  declnre  that 
I  should  be  so  fur  from  endeavouring  to  defend 
his  cause  that  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  that 
should  aggravate  his  crime,  thereby  to  enforce 
the  speedier  execution  of  those  laws  upon  him 
which  are  made  against  such  offenders.  But 
when  he  is  so  far  from  acting  that  he  doth  not 
even  pretend  to  any  such  practice,  or  for  coun 
tenancing  the  same  in  others,  as  is  manifest  from 
the  many  detections  he  has  made  of  that  sort  of 
villany  which  the  book  furnishes  us  with,  I  think 
myself  sufficiently  justified  for  thus  pleading  in 
his  defence. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  in  reading  the  statutes 
made  against  such  offenders,  our  wise  legislature 
hath  not  in  any  part  of  them  seemed  so  much  as 
to  imply  that  there  are  in  reality  any  such  wicked 
persons  as  they  are  made  against,  to  wit,  con- 
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conjurers,  &e.,  but  that  they  arc  only  pretenders 
to  those  infernal  arts,  as  may  reasonably  be  in 
ferred  from  the  nature  of  the  penalties  they  in 
flict  ;  for  our  first  laws  of  that  sort  only  inflicted 
a  penalty  which  affected  the  goods  and  liberty  of 
the  guilty,  and  not  their  lives,  though  indeed 
they  were  afterwards  forced  to  heighten  the 
punishment  with  a  halter;  not  that  they  were 
better  convinced,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  but  be 
cause  the  criminals  were  most  commonly  persons 
who  had  no  goods  to  forfeit,  and  to  whom  their 
liberty  was  no  otherwise  valuable,  but  as  it  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  doing  mischief.  Indeed 
our  law  books  do  furnish  us  with  many  instances 
of  persons  who  have  been  tried  and  executed  for 
witchcraft  and  sorcery,  but  then  the  wiser  part 
of  mankind  have  taken  the  liberty  to  condemn 
the  magistrate  at  that  time  of  day  of  too  much 
inconsideration,  and  the  juries  of  an  equal  share 
of  credulity.  And  those  who  have  suffered  for 
such  crimes  have  been  commonly  persons  of  the 
lowest  rank,  whose  poverty  might  occasion  a 
dislike  of  them  in  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
their  too  artless  defence  subject  them  to  their 
mistaken  justice  ;  so  that  upon  the  whole,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  conclude,  and  I  hope  not  without 
good  grounds,  that  those  laws  were  made  to  de 
ter  men  from  an  idle  pretence  to  mysterious  and 
unjustifiable  arts,  which,  if  too  closely  pursued, 
commonly  lead  them  into  the  darkest  villany,  not 
only  that  of  deceiving  others,  but,  as  far  as  in 
them  lie,  making  themselves  slaves  to  the  devil ; 
and  not  to  prevent  and  hinder  men  from  useful 
inquiries,  and  from  the  practice  of  such  arts 
which,  though  they  are  in  themselves  mysterious, 
yet  are  and  may  be  lawful. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  thought,  in  contra 
diction  to  my  former  arguments,  to  assert  that 
there  never  were,  or  that  there  now  are,  no  per 
sons  such  as  wizards,  sorcerers,  &c. ;  for  by  so 
doing  I  should  be  as  liable  to  be  censured  for 
my  incredulity  as  those  who  defame  Mr  Camp 
bell  on  that  account  are,  for  their  want  of  reason 
and  common  honesty.  Holy  and  profane  writ,  I 
confess,  furnishes  us  with  many  instances  of  such 
persons ;  but  we  must  not  from  thence  hastily 
infer,  that  all  those  men  are  such,  who  are  spite 
fully  branded  with  the  odious  guilt ;  for  were  it 
in  the  devil's  power  to  make  every  wicked  man  a 
wizard,  and  woman  a  witch,  he  soon  would  have 
agents  enough  to  shake  this  lower  world  to 
atoms;  but  the  Almighty,  who  restrains  him, 
likewise  restrains  those. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  shall  now  pro 
ceed  to  consider  some  of  the  acts  of  parliament 
themselves,  the  persons  against  whom  they  were 
made,  and  the  necessity  of  making  the  same ;  and 
some  of  the  first  acts  we  meet  with  were  those 
which  were  made  against  a  sort  of  people  called 
Egyptians ;  persons  who,  if  in  reality  such, 
might,  if  any,  be  suspected  of  practising  what 
we  call  the  black  art,  the  same  having  been  for 
many  ages  encouraged  in  their  country ;  nay,  so 
much  has  it  been  by  them  favoured,  that  it  was 
introduced  into  their  superstitious  religion  (if  I 
may,  without  an  absurdity,  call  it  so),  and  made 
an  essential  part  thereof;  and  I  believe,  Ma- 
hometism  has  not  much  mended  the  matter 
since  it  has  imperiously  reigned  there,  or  in  any 
respect  reformed  that  idolatrous  nation.  Now 


the  mischief  these  persons  might  do  (being  so 
much  in  the  devil's  power),  among  the  unwary, 
was  thought  too  considerable  not  to  be  provided 
against;  and  therefore  our  wise  legislature,  the 
more  effectually  to  prevent  the  same  by  striking 
at  the  very  foundation,  made  an  act  in  the 
22  Hen.  VIII,  8,  that  if  any,  calling  themselves 
Egyptians,  do  come  into  this  realm,  they  shall 
forfeit  all  their  goods ;  and  being  demanded, 
shall  depart  the  realm  within  fifteen  days,  upon 
pain  of  imprisonment ;  and  the  importers  of 
them,  by  another  act,  were  made  liable  to  heavy 
penalty.  This  act  was  continued  by  the  I  Phil, 
and  Mary  ;  conjuration,  witchcraft,  enchantment 
and  sorcery,  to  get  money,  or  consume  any  per 
son  in  his  body,  members,  or  goods,  or  to  pro 
voke  any  person  to  unlawful  love,  was  by  the 
33  Hen.  VIII,  14,  the  5  Eliz.  16,  and  the  1  Jao.  I, 
12,  made  felony ;  and  by  the  same,  33  Hen.  VIII, 
14,  it  was  made  felony  to  declare  to  another  any 
false  prophecies  upon  arms,  &c.  ;  but  this  act 
was  repealed  by  the  1  Edw.  VI,  12;  but  by  an. 
other  act  of  the  3  and  4  Edw.  VI,  15,  it  was 
again  enacted,  that  all  such  persons  who  should 
pretend  to  prophecies,  &c.  should,  upon  convic 
tion,  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  ten  pounds,  and 
one  year's  imprisonment ;  and  for  the  second  of 
fence  all  his  goods,  and  imprisonment  for  life. 
And  by  the  7  Edw.  VI,  11,  the  same  was  made 
to  continue  but  till  the  then  next  session  of  par 
liament.  And  by  the  5  Eliz.  15,  the  same  act 
was  again  renewed  against  fantastical  prophe- 
ciers,  &c. ;  but  both  those  acts  were  repealed  by 
the  1  Jac.  I,  12. 

Thus  far  we  find,  that  for  reasons  of  state,  and 
for  the  punishment  of  particular  persons,  those 
acts  were  made  and  repealed,  as  occasion  re 
quired,  and  not  kept  on  foot,  or  indeed  were 
they  ever  made  use  of,  as  I  can  remember  in  my 
reading,  against  any  persons  whose  studies  led 
them  into  a  useful  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
things,  or  a  lawful  search  into  the  workings  of 
nature  itself,  by  which  means  many  things  are 
foretold  long  before  they  come  to  pass,  as 
eclipses,  and  the  like,  which  astrologers  success 
fully  do,  whose  art  has  been  in  all  ages  held  in 
so  great  esteem,  that  the  first  monarchs  of  the 
east  made  it  their  peculiar  study,  by  which 
means  they  deservedly  acquired  to  themselves 
the  name  of  Magi,  or  wise  men  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  provided  against  persons  profli 
gate  and  loose,  who,  under  a  pretence  and  mask 
of  science,  commit  vile  and  roguish  cheats ;  and 
this  will  the  more  plainly  appear,  if  we  consider 
the  letter  and  express  meaning  of  the  following 
acts,  wherein  the  persons  I  am  speaking  of  are 
described  by  such  characters,  which  sufficiently 
prove  the  assertion ;  for  in  the  39  of  Eliz.  4,  it 
was  enacted,  '  That  all  persons  calling  them 
selves  scholars,  going  about  begging,  seafaring 
men,  pretending  losses  of  their  ships  and  goods 
|  at  sea,  and  going  about  the  country  begging,  or 
;  using  any  subtile  craft,  feigning  themselves  to 
I  have  knowledge  in  physiognomy,  palmistry,  or 
any  other  the  like  crafty  science,  or  pretending 
1  that  they  can  tell  destinies,  fortunes,  or  such 
like  fantastical  imaginations,  shall  be  taken  and 
deemed  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars  ; 
and  shall  be  stripped  naked  from  the  middle  up 
wards,  and  whipped  till  his  or  her  body  be 
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bloody.'  And  by  the  1  James  I,  12,  for  the 
better  restraining  of  the  said  offences,  and  for  the 
further  punishing  the  same,  it  was  further  enacted, 
'  That  any  person  or  persons  using  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  &c.,  and  all  their  aiders,  abettors,  and 
counsellors,  being  convicted,  and  attainted  of  the 
same  offences,  shall  suffer  pain  of  death,  as 
felons,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy :  or  to  tell 
and  declare  in  what  place  any  treasure  of  gold 
and  silver  should  or  might  be  found  in  the  earth, 
or  other  secret  places ;  or  where  goods  or  things 
lost  or  stolen  should  be  found  or  become  ;  or  to 
provoke  any  person  to  unlawful  love ;  such  of 
fender  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  one  whole 
year,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  and  once  in 
every  quarter  of  the  said  year,  shall  in  some 
market  town,  or  upon  the  market  day,  or  at  any 
such  time  as  any  fair  shall  be  kept  there,  stand 
openly  in  the  pillory  by  the  space  of  six  hours, 
and  there  shall  openly  confess  his  or  their  offence ; 
and  for  the  second  offence  shall  suffer  death  as 
felons  without  the  benefit  of  clergy." 

That  these  laws  were  made  against  a  set  of 
villains,  whose  natural  antipathy  to  honesty 
and  labour  furnished  them  with  pretensions  to 
an  uncommon  skill,  thereby  the  more  easily  to 
gull  and  cheat  the  superstitiously  credulous,  and 
by  that  means  discover  from  them  some  such 
secrets  that  might  further  them  in  perpetrating 
the  more  consummate  villany,  is  plain,  from  the 
very  words  and  expressions  of  the  very  acts 
themselves,  and  the  description  of  the  persons 
tney  are  made  against ;  and  not,  as  I  before  ob 
served,  to  prevent  and  hinder  men  from  the  law 
ful  inquiry  after  useful,  delightful,  and  profitable 
knowledge. 

Mr  Campbell,  who  has  been  long  a  settled  and 
reputable  inhabitant  in  many  eminent  parts  of 
the  city  of  London,  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  those  these  acts  of  parliament 
were  made  against,  unless  we  first  strip  the  acts 
themselves  of  their  own  natural,  express,  and 
plain  meaning,  and  clothe  them  with  that  which 
is  more  obscure  unnatural,  forced,  and  constrained 
a  practice,  which,  if  allowed,  would  make  them 
wound  the  innocent  and  clear  the  guilty,  and 
render  them  not  our  defence,  but  our  greatest 
evil ;  they  would,  by  that  means,  become  a  perfect 
enigma,  and  be  so  far  from  being  admired  for 
their  plainness,  that  they  would  be  even  exploded 
like  the  oracles  of  the  heathen  for  their  double 
meaning. 

If  Mr  Campbell  has  the  second  sight,  as  is 
unquestionable  from  the  allowed  maxim,  that 
what  has  been  may  be  again,  and  by  that  means 
can  take  a  view  of  contingencies  and  future 
events  ;  so  long  as  he  confines  these  notices  of 
approaching  occurrences  to  a  good  purpose,  and 
makes  use  of  them  only  innocently  and  charitably 
to  warn  persons  from  doing  such  things,  that 
according  to  his  conceptions  would  lead  them  into  ! 
misfortune,  or  else  in  putting  them  upon  such 
arts  that  may  be  of  use  and  benefit  to  themselves 
and  posterity,  always  having  a  strict  regard  to 
morality  and  religion,  to  which  he  truly  adheres  -. 
certainly,  I  think  he  ought  so  much  the  more  to 
be  admired  for  the  same,  by  how  much  the  more 
this  his  excellent,  knowledge  is  surpassing  that  of 
other  men,  and  not  be  therefore  unjustly  up- 
oraided  with  the  injurious  character  of  a  cheat, 


or  an  ill  man :  however,  this  I  will  presume  to 
affirm,  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  have  my  opinion 
confirmed  by  the  learned  sages  of  the  law,  that 
this  his  innocent  practice,  and  I  venture  to  add 
honest  one  too,  doth  by  no  means  entitle  him  to 
the  penalties  of  the  before-mentioned  laws  made 
against  fortune-tellers,  and  such  sort  of  profligate 
wretches ;  which  it  is  as  great  an  absurdity  to 
decry  as  it  would  be  to  call  him,  who  is  a  settled 
and  reputable  inhabitant,  a  stroller,  or  wandering 
beggar. 

Again,  it  is  true  that  Mr  Campbell  has 
relieved  many  that  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  bewitched,  as  is  related  and  well  attested  in 
the  book  of  his  life  ;  but  will  any  one  from  thence 
argue  that  he  himself  is  a  real  conjurer  or  wizard, 
because  he  breaks  the  chains  by  which  those 
unhappy  wretches  were  bound  ?  No,  surely,  for 
if  that  were  the  case,  we  might  then  as  well 
indict  the  physician  who  drives  away  a  malignant 
distemper,  and  roots  out  its  latent  cause  by  his 
mysterious  skill  in  plants  and  drugs ;  or  conclude 
that  the  judge  who  condemns  a  criminal  is,  for 
the  same  reason,  guilty  of  the  self-same  crime  for 
which  the  offender  is  so  by  him  condemned. 
Persons  who  delight  in  such  unnatural  con 
clusions  must  certainly  be  in  love  with  the 
greatest  absurdities,  and  must  entirely  abandon 
their  natural  reason,  before  they  can  be  brought 
to  conclude  that  the  prince  of  darkness  would 
assist  men  in  destroying  his  own  power. 

The  best  answer  I  can  afford  those  men  is 
silence ;  for  if  they  will  not  argue  upon  the 
principles  of  reason,  or  be  guided  by  her  dictates, 
I  think  them  no  more  fit  to  be  contended  with 
in  a  rational  and  decent  manner  than  bedlamites, 
and  such  who  are  bereft  of  all  understanding.  A 
rod  is  the  best  argument  for  the  back  of  a  fool, 
and  contempt  the  best  usage  that  ought  to  be 
shown  to  every  headstrong  and  ignorant  opponent. 
In  a  word,  I  know  of  no  branch  of  Mr  Camp 
bell's  practice  that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to 
those  crimes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  acts. 
That  he  can  and  doth  tell  people's  names  at  first 
sight,  though  perfect  strangers  to  him,  is  con 
fessed  by  all  who  have  made  the  curious  inquiry 
at  his  hands  ;  but  what  part  of  the  acts,  I  would 
fain  know,  is  that  against?  knowledge,  and  a 
clear  sight  into  things  not  common,  is  not  only 
an  allowable,  but  a  commendable  qualification  ; 
and  whether  this  knowledge  in  him  be  inherent, 
accidental,  or  the  result  of  a  long  study,  the  case 
is  still  the  same,  since  we  are  assured  he  doth  it 
by  no  unlawful  intelligence,  or  makes  use  of  the 
same  to  any  ill  purpose,  and  therefore  is  un 
doubtedly  as  lawful  as  to  draw  natural  con 
clusions  from  right  premises.  Hard  is  the  fate 
of  any  man  to  be  ignorant,  but  much  harder 
would  his  lot  be,  if  he  were  to  be  punished  for 
being  wise,  and  like  Mr  Campbell,  excelling 
others  in  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  defence  of  Mr 
Campbell  and  the  art  he  professeth,  but  as  the 
arguments  which  are  brought  against  him  by  his 
enemies  on  the  one  hand,  are  trivial  and  ill- 
grounded,  I  therefore  think  they  deserve  no 
farther  refutation ;  so,  on  the  other,  his  innocency 
is  too  clear  to  require  it. 

After  having  thus  taken  «x  survey  of  Mr  Camp 
bell's  acts,  with  regard  to  their  legality  according 
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to  the  statutes  and  the  laws  of  the  nation  wherein 
he  lives,  we  will  consider  next,  whether,  ac- 
corcing  to  the  stated  rules  of  casuistry  among 
the  great  divines  eminent  for  their  authority,  it 
may  be  lawful  for  Mr  Campbell  to  predict,  or  for 
good  Christian  persons  to  visit  his  house,  and 
consult  him  about  his  predictions.  I  have,  upon 
this  head,  examined  all  the  learnedest  casuists 
I  could  meet  with  in  ancient  times,  for  I  cannot 
meet,  in  my  reading,  with  any  moderns  that  treat 
thoroughly  upon  this  case,  or  I  should  rather 
have  chosen  them,  because,  perhaps,  the  second 
sight  was  less  known  in  those  ancient  days  than 
it  has  been  since,  and  so  might  escape  their 
notice. 

My  design  is  first  to  give  the  reader  a  distinct 
summary  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  this  matter, 
and  to  do  it  as  succinctly  and  briefly  as  possible, 
and  then  to  argue  myself  from  what  they  agree 
upon  as  to  this  man's  particular  case. 

That  the  reader  may  have  recourse  to  the 
author's  themselves,  if  they  have  a  curiosity, 
and  find  that  I  don't  go  about  to  impo-e  upon 
their  judgments,  I  will  here  tell  the  reader  where 
he  may  find  the  whole  contents  of  the  following 
little  abstract  of  divinity  and  casuistry,  because 
it  would  be  a  tedious  piece  of  work  to  set  down 
the  words  of  each  of  them  distinctly,  and  quote 
them  every  one  round  at  the  end  of  their  several 
different  sentences,  which  tend  to  the  same 
meaning,  but  I  will  strictly  keep  to  the  sense  of 
them  all ;  and  I  here  give  the  reader  their  names, 
and  the  places,  that  he  may  consult  them  him 
self  if  his  inclination  leads  him  to  be  so  curious : 
Thomas  Aquinas,  4,  Distin.  34,  quastio.  i,  art  3, 
Bona,  2,  Dist.  7,  art.  2,  quest,  i  ;  Joannes  Ma 
jor,  4,  Dist.  34,  quaast.  2;  Sylvester,  '  Verbo 
Malefico,'  quaest.  8;  Rosella,  'Verb.  Impedi- 
mentum,'  15,  cap.  18;  Tabiena,  'Verb.  Imped.' 
12  vers. ;  Cajetan,  torn.  2,  Opusc.  12.  'De  Male 
fic.  ;'  Alphonsus,  a  cast.  lib.  10,  '  De  Justa  Haere- 
ticorum  punitione,'  cap.  15 ;  Cosmus  Philiarchus, 
'  De  Offic.  Sacerdot.'  p.  2, 1.  3,  cap.  n ;  Toletus, 
in  «  Summa,'  lib.  4,  cap.  16  ;  Spineus,  in  '  Tract, 
de  Strigibus;'  Petrus  Binsfield,  in  'Tract,  de 
Confessionibus  Maleficorum.' 

These  divines  have  generally  written  upon  im 
pious  arts  of  magic,  which  they  call  by  the  name 
of  divination ;  and  this  divination  (as  they  term  it) 
they  divide  into  two  kinds,  the  one  in  which  the 
devil  is  expressly  invoked  to  teach  hidden  and  oc 
cult  things,  the  other,  in  which  he  is  tacitly  called 
upon  to  do  the  same.  An  express  invocation  is 
by  word  or  deed,  by  which  a  real  pact  is  actually 
made  with  the  devil ;  and  that  is  a  sin  that  affects 
the  death  of  the  soul,  according  to  the  laws  of 
theology,  and  ought  to  affect  the  death  of  the 
body,  according  to  civil  and  political  laws.  The 
tacit  invocation  of  demons  is  then  only,  when  a 
man  busies  himself  so  far  with  such  persons,  that 
it  is  meet  and  just  that  the  devil  should  be  per 
mitted  to  have  to  do  with  him,  though  it  was 
opposite  to  the  intention  of  the  man. 

^  But  then  this  express  invocation  again  is  sub 
divided  into  several  species,  according  to  the 
diverse  manners  by  which  the  devil  instructs 
these  men. 

The  first  is  enchantment,  which  I  need  not 
describe,  and  of  which  I  will  speak  no  more, 
because  it  is  what  everybody  knows  to  be  de 


testable,  and  nobody   ought  to   know   the   art 
thereof. 

The  second  is  divination  by  dreams,  when  any 
instructions  are  expected  from  the  devil  by  way 
of  dream,  which  is  a  capital  crime. 

The  third  is  called  necromancy,  which  is,  when 
by  the  use  of  blood  and  writing,  or  speaking  cer 
tain  verses,  the  dead  seem  to  rise  again,  and 
speak  and  teach  future  things.  For  though  the 
devil  cannot  recall  a  soul  departed,  yet  he  can 
(as  some  have  thought)  take  the  shape  of  the 
dead  corpse,  himself  actuate  it  by  his  subtilty, 
as  if  it  was  informed  with  a  soul.  And  some 
affirm,  that  by  the  divine  permission  the  devil 
can  do  this,  and  spake  so  in  the  case  of  Samuel 
and  Saul.  But  divines  of  a  more  solid  genius 
attribute  that  power  or.ly  to  the  Deity,  and  say, 
with  reason,  that  it  is  beyond  the  devil's  capa 
city.  But  it  is  certain  this  was  a  divination  done 
in  dead  animals  by  the  use  of  their  blood,  and 
therefore  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
>ixco»,  which  signifies  dead,  and  M«»TI{«>  which 
signifies  divination. 

The  fourth  species  is  called  divination  by  the 
Pythians,  which  was  taken  from  Apoilo,  the 
first  diviner,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  says  in  his  '  Se  • 
cunda  secundae,"  qu.  95,  artic.  3. 

The  fifth  is  called  geomancy,  which  is  when 
the  devil  teaches  anything  by  certain  signs  ap 
pearing  in  the  earthly  bodies,  as  in  wood,  iron, 
or  polished  stones,  berylls,  or  glass. 

The  sixth  is  named  hydromancy,  as  when  a 
demon  teaches  anything  by  appearances  in  the 
water. 

The  seventh  is  styled  aeromancy ;  and  it  is 
when  he  informs  people  of  such  things  by  figures 
in  the  air. 

The  eighth  is  intituled  pyromancy ;  that  is, 
when  it  instructs  people  by  forms  appearing  in 
the  fire. 

The  ninth  is  termed  aruspicy ;  which  is,  when 
by  signs  appearing  in  the  bowels  of  sacrificed 
animals  the  demon  predicts  at  altars. 

Thus  far,  as  to  express  divination  or  invoca 
tion  of  the  devil,  which  is  detestable,  and  the 
very  consulting  of  persons  that  use  such  un 
lawful  means,  is,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
all  casuists,  the  high  road  to  eternal  damnation. 
Now  as  to  tacit  divination  or  invocation  of  the 
devil,  that  is  divided  into  two  subaltern  kinds. 
The  first  kind  is,  when,  for  the  sake  of  knowing 
hidden  things,  they  make  use  of  a  vain  and 
uperstitious  disposition  existing  in  things  to 
judge  from;  which  disposition  is  not  of  a  suffi 
cient  virtue  to  lead  them  to  any  real  judgment. 
The  second  kind  of  tacit  divination  is,  when  that 
knowledge  is  sought  by  the  disposition  of  those 
things,  which  men  effect  on  purpose  and  of  their 
own  accord,  in  order  to  corne  by  and  acquire  that 
knowledge. 

Both  these  kinds  of  tacit  divination  are  again 
subdivided  into  several  species,  as  are  particu 
larly  mentioned  by  St  Thomas,  '  Secunda  Se 
cundae,'  quasst.  95,  artic.  3;  Gregory  de  Valen 
tine,  tomo  3,  disput.  6,  quaest.  12,  puncto  2 ; 
Toletus,  in  '  Summa,'  lib.  4,  cap.  15,  and  Michael 
Medina,  lib.  2,  '  De  recta  in  Deum  fide  :  post 
sanctum  Augustinum,'  lib.  2,  de  Doct.  Christ, 
cap.  19,  et  sequen. 
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The  first  of  these  kinds  of  tacit  divination  con 
tains  under  it  the  following  several  species. 

The  first  species  is  called  gen*tliliacal,  which 
is  when,  from  the  movement  or  situation  of  the 
stars,  men's  nativities  are  calculated  and  inquired 
into  so  far,  as  that  from  such  a  search,  they  pre 
tend  to  deduce  the  knowledge  of  human  effects, 
and  the  contingent  events  that  are  to  attend 
them.  This  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Sixtus  Quin- 
tus  condemns ;  but  I  shall,  with  humility  and 
submission  to  greater  judgments,  inquire  here 
after  into  their  reasons,  and  give  my  opinion  why 
I  think  this  no  evil  art ;  but  I  submit  my  opinion.. 
if,  after  it  is  given,  it  is  thought  erroneous. 

The  second  is  augury  when  anything  is  pre 
dicted  from  the  chattering  of  birds,  or  the  voice, 
of  animals,  and  this  may  be  either  lawful  or  un 
lawful.  If  it  comes  from  natural  instinct  (for 
brutes,  having  only  a  sensitive  soul,  have  their 
organs  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  greater 
bodies  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  prin 
cipally  of  all  to  the  celestial  bodies)  his  augury  is 
not  amiss.  For  if  when  crows  are  remarked  to 
caw  (as  the  vulgar  phrase  is)  more  than  or 
dinary,  it  is,  judging  according  to  the  instinct  of 
their  nature,  if  we  expect  rain,  and  we  may 
reasonably  depend  upon  it  we  shall  be  right  if 
we  foretel  rain  to  be  at  hand.  But  sometimes 
the  devils  actuate  those  brute  animals  to  excite 
vain  ideas  in  men,  contrary  to  what  the  instinct 
of  their  nature  compels  them  to.  This  is  super 
stitious  and  unlawful,  and  forbid  in  holy  writ. 

The  third  is  aruspicy,  when,  from  the  flight  of 
birds  or  any  other  motion  of  any  animals  what 
soever,  persons  pretend  to  have  an  insight  and  a 
penetrative  knowledge  into  occult  and  hidden 
matter?. 

The  fourth  consists  in  omens,  when,  for  ex 
ample,  a  man,  from  any  words  which  others  may 
have  spoken  on  purpose  or  by  accident,  pre 
tends  to  gather  a  way  of  looking  into  and  know 
ing  anything  of  futurity. 

The  fifth  is  chiromancy,  which  consists  in 
making  a  pretence  to  the  knowledge  of  future 
things  by  the  figures  and  the  lines  of  the  hands: 
and  if  it  be  by  consulting  the  shoulder-bones  of 
any  beast,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  spatulamancy. 

As  the  first  kind  of  divination,  by  a  tacit  in 
vocation  of  the  devil,  is  divided  into  five  species 
above  mentioned  ;  so  also  is  the  second  kind  of 
tacit  divination  or  invocation  of  the  devil,  divided 
into  two  species  by  St  Thomas  of  Aquin,  '  Se- 
cuiulk  secundfn,  quiestione  nonagesima  quint& 
articulo  tertio,'  and  too  tedious  to  insert  here. 

Now  all  these  ways  are  by  these  divines 
counted  wicked,  and  I  set  them  down  that  people 
may  avoid  them.  For  how  many  gipsies  and 
pretenders  to  chriomancy  have  we  in  London 
and  in  the  country  ?  How  many  that  are  for 
hydromancy,  that  pretend  in  water  to  ahow  men 
mighty  mysteries?  And  how  many  in  geo- 
mancy,  with  their  berylls  and  their  glasses,  that, 
if  they  are  not  under  the  instigation  of  the  devil, 
propagate  the  scandal  at  least  by  being  cheats, 
and  who  ought  to  be  punished  to  the  utmost 
severity,  as  our  English  laws  enact?  Mr  Camp 
bell,  who  hates,  contemns,  and  abhors  these 
ways,  ought,  methinks,  to  be  encouraged  by  their 
being  restrained ;  and  people  of  curious  tempers, 
who  always  receive  from  him  moral  and  good  in 


structions,  which  make  them  happy  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  should  be  animated  in  a  public  manner  to 
consult  him,  in  order  to  divert  the  curious  itch 
of  their  humours  from  consulting  such  wicked 
impostors  or  diabolical  practicers,  as  too  fre 
quently  abound  in  this  nation,  by  reason  of  the 
nquisitive  vulgar,  who  are  more  numerous  in 
our  climate  than  any  I  ever  read  of. 

But  now  to  argue  the  case  of  conscience  with 
regard  to  his  particular  practice  by  way  of  the 
second-sight,  whether,  in  ibro  conscienthr,  it  is 
lawful  for  him  to  follow  it,  or  others  to  consult 
him?  The  divines  above-mentioned  having 
never  had  any  notice  of  that  faculty,  in  all  like 
lihood,  or  if  they  had,  never  mentioning  it,  makes 
it  a  point  more  difficult  for  me  to  discuss  ;  but  I 
think  they  have  stated  some  cases,  by  the  mak- 
"ng  of  which  my  premises,  I  can  deduce  from  all 
the  learned  men  I  have  above  quoted  a  conclu 
sion  in  favour  of  our  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  and 
of  those  who  consult  him  ;  but  my  opinion  shall 
be  always  corrected  by  those  who  are  wiser  than 
myself,  and  to  whom  I  owe  entire  submission. 
I  take  leave  to  fix  these  premises  from  them  first, 
and  to  form  my  argument  from  them  afterwards 
in  the  following  manner. 

First,  It  is  allowed  by  all  these  divines,  that  a 
knowledge  which  one  may  have  of  future  things 
within  the  order  of  nature  is,  and  may  be  lawful. 

Secondly,  They  imply  that  where  justice  is  not 
violated,  it  is  lawful  both  to  predict  and  to 
consult. 

Thirdly,  Many  of  them,  but  particularly  Au- 
reolus,  puts  this  question  : — "  Is  it  lawful  to  go 
to  one  that  deals  in  the  black  art,  to  persuade 
them  to  cure  any  innocent  body  that  another 
necromancer  or  dealer  in  the  black  art  may  have 
maliciously  afflicted  and  tormented  with  pains  ? 
And  some  of  these  casuists,  particularly  Au- 
reolus,  say,  it  is  lawful  on  such  occasion  to  go 
to  such  a  conjurer,  because  the  end  is  not  con 
juration,  but  freeing  a  person  from  it. 

But  I  take  leave  to  dissent  from  these  great 
men,  and  think  they  are  in  a  double  mistake ; 
first,  in  stating  the  question,  and  then  in  making 
such  an  answer,  provided  the  question  had  been 
stated  right. 

The  question  is  founded  upon  this  supposition 
(which  is  past  by  as  granted),  viz.,  that  one  ne 
cromancer  could  release  a  person  bewitched  by 
another,  which  is  absolutely  false  ;  for  it  is  against 
the  nature  of  the  devil  to  be  made  an  instrument 
to  undo  his  own  works  of  impiety.  But  admit 
ting  and  not  granting  this  to  be  possible,  and  the 
question  to  be  rightly  stated,  why,  still  these 
casuists  are  out  in  their  answer.  "  Is  it  lawful," 
reply  they,  "because  the  end  of  going  to  the 
conjurers  is  not  conjuration,  but  freeing  a  good 
person  from  it  ?"  But  the  end  is  not  the  point 
here  to  be  considered,  it  is  the  medium  which 
is  bad  that  is  to  be  considered.  It  is  by  con 
juration  (according  to  their  hypothesi.-.)  the 
other  conjuration  is  to  be  dissolved ;  and  does 
not  the  common  rule,  that  a  man  must  not  do 
evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,  forbid  this  prac 
tice  ?  And  to  speak  my  opinion  plainly  in  that 
case,  the  friend  that  should  consult  a  conjurer 
for  that  end  would  be  only  so  kind  to  put  his 
own  soul  in  danger  of  being  guilty  of  hell-tor 
ments  to  relieve  his  afflicted  friend  from  some 
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bodily  pains,  which  'twould  be  a  virtue  in  him 
to  suffer  with  patience  and  resignation. 

Others,  almost  nil  divines  indeed,  agree,  that 
it  is  and  may  be  lawful  to  go  to  a  conjurer  that 
torments  another,  and  give  him  money  not  to 
afflict  the  patient  any  longer ;  because  that's 
only  feeing  him  to  desist  from  acting  after  his 
conjuring  manner. 

These  premises  thus  settled,  if  we  allow  the  j 
second-sight  to  be  in-born  and  in-bred,  and  na-  j 
tural  and  common   to  some  families,  which   is 
proved  in  the  book  ;  and  if  all  that  Mr  Campbell 
has   predicted  in  that  second-sighted  way  ter 
minates  with  moral  advice,  iind  the  profit  of  the 
consultor,  and  without  the  violation  of  justice  to 
others,  as  the  book  shows  all  throughout ;  if  he 
can  relieve  from  witchcraft,  as  it  seems  oath  is 
to  be  had  he  can,  which  no  one   that  deals  in 
black  art  can  do,  why  then  I  need  not  draw  the 
conclusion,  every  reader   will  do  it  naturally ;  i 
they  will  avow  all  the  stricted  laws  of  casuistry 
and  morality  to  be  in  favour  of  Mr  Campbell  and 
his  consult  ors. 


NOTE. 

THE  seer  whose  life  and  adventures  form  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  work,  was  a  person 
who,  in  his  time,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of 
speculations.  Steelc  introduces  him  in  the 
•Taller,'  as  a  dumb  fortune-teller,  who  imposed 
upon  the  vulgar  by  pretending  to  tell  fortunes 
by  the  second  sight.  Whether  he  was  actually 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  only  feigned  so  for  the 
purpose  of  notoriety,  was  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  he  practised  many  years 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  with  so 
much  success  as  to  amass  a  fortune  by  his  pro 
fession.  The  celebrity  to  which  he  attained  is 
thus  noticed  by  the  'Spectator-.'  "Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  famous  conjurer,  who,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  has  studied  himself 
dumb ;  for  which  reason,  as  it  is  believed,  he 
delivers  out  his  oracles  in  writing.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  the  blind  Tiresias  was  not  more  famous  in 
Greece  than  this  dumb  artist  has  been  for  some 
years  last  past,  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster. 

In  the  days  of  De  Foe,  the  resort  to  fortune 
tellers,  for  the  purpose  of  prying  into  futurity, 
was  not  confined  to  the  lower  orders.  The 
slender  education  then  bestowed  upon  females, 
and  the  habits  of  society  so  accurately  described 
by  Steele  and  Addison,  left  the  higher  orders 
equally  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  imposture. 
Accordingly,  the  levee  of  our  seer,  who  affected 
to  look  down  upon  the  vulgar  arts  resorted  to  by 
his  rivals  in  the  trade,  could  boast  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  the  fair  sex,  of  various  ranks,  who 
had  recourse  to  him  for  information  upon  the 
point  that  dwelt  uppermost  in  their  thoughts. 
Jt  may  be  conceived  that  the  account  of  a  man 


whose  rare  accomplishments  had  obtained  for 
him  such  notoriety,  would  excite  no  little  degree 
of  curiosity  in  the  world,  and  we  accordingly 
md,  that  a"  reprint  of  De  Foe's  work  was  called 
or  in  the  same  year  with  the  first  issue.  The 
text  of  both  editions  is  precisely  the  same,  with 
the  exception  that  the  first  does  not  contain  '  the 
Verses  to  Mr  Campbell,'  or  'the  Remarkable 
Passage  of  an  Apparition  at  Launceston.'  It 
would  appear  that  the  demand  for  the  volume,  as 
soon  as  it  was  announced,  was  so  great,  as  to 
nduce  our  author  to  conclude  it  sooner  than  he 
lad  originally  intended,  and  we  find  an  intimation 
n  the  course  of  the  work,  that  "  some  original 
letters  between  Mr  Campbell  and  his  corres 
pondents,  with  a  continuation  of  his  life  to 
:he  present  time,  will  shortly  be  published."  The 
production,  which  has  by  some  been  regarded  us 
the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  appeared  four  years 
afterwards,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Spy  upon  the 
Conjurer,'  &c. ;  but  the  present  editor  is  in 
clined  to  assign  this  work  to  Mrs  Heywood,  the 
novelist,  whose  name  appears  on  the  title-page 
of  the  second  and  subsequent  editions.  It  is 
not  very  probable  that  the  gallantry  either  of 
De  Foe  or  of  his  bookseller  would  have  gone  the 
length  of  allowing  this  lady  to  carry  off  the  credit 
of  so  popular  a  work,  on  so  popular  a  subject ; 
and  the  name  of  the  author  of '  Robinson  Crusoe' 
was  certainly  as  marketable  a  commodity  as  that 
of  the  historian  of  '  Miss  Betsey  Thoughtless.' 
It  was  a  very  usual  thing  with  De  Foe,  in  his 
novels,  to  throw  out  a  prospect  of  the  continua 
tion  of  the  history  of  one  or  more  of  the  charac 
ters  introduced ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  as  usual 
for  him  to  fulfil  this  promise.  Another  work  in 
reference  to  Duncan  Campbell,  which  has  also 
been  attributed  to  De  Foe,  is  entitled '  The  Dumb 
Projector,  &c.  ;'  on  account  of  a  fool's  errand 
on  which  the  hero  was  sent  to  Holland;  but 
this  appears  to  have  still  fewer  claims  upon  our 
author.  Another  production  upon  this  fruit 
ful  topic,  entitled  '  The  Friendly  Demon  or 
Generous  Apparition,'  &c.  has  likewise  been  as 
cribed  to  De  Foe,  but  upon  questionable  grounds. 
As,  however,  the  claim  of  De  Foe  to  these 
pieces,  or  rather  of  these  pieces  to  De  Foe,  is  a 
point  of  faith  with  many  persons,  they  will  be 
printed  in  the  Pulteney  Library  Series,  and  may 
then  be  bound  up  with  our  author's  undoubted 
works  or  otherwise,  at  the  discretion  of  the  pur 
chaser. 

The  remarkable  personage  who  gave  rise  to 
these  publications  died  about  the  year  1730, 
after  a  long  illness,  and  in  1728  appeared  '  The 
Secret  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr  Duncan  Camp 
bell,  the  famous  Deaf  and  Dumb  Gentleman  : 
written  by  Himself;  who  ordered  they  should  be 
published  after  his  Decease.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  by  way  of  Vindication  of  Mr  Dun 
can  Campbell,  against  that  groundless  Aspersion 
cast  upon  him,  that  he  but  pretended  to  be  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  London,  1732.' 
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PREFACE. 


THE  formality  of  a  preface  to  this  little  book  might  have  been  very  well  omitted, 
if  it  were  not  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  inquisitive  people,  who,  I  foresee,  will 
be  apt  to  make  objections  against  the  reality  of  the  narrative. 

Indeed,  the  public  has  too  often  been  imposed  upon  by  fictitious  stories,  and  some 
of  a  very  late  date,  so  that  I  think  myself  obliged  by  the  usual  respect  which  is  paid 
to  candid  and  impartial  readers,  to  acquaint  them,  by  way  of  introduction,  with  what 
they  are  to  expect,  and  what  they  may  depend  upon,  and  yet  with  this  caution  too,  that 
it  is  an  indication  of  ill  nature  or  ill  manners,  if  not  both,  to  pry  into  a  secret  that's 
industriously  concealed. 

However,  that  there  may  be  nothing  wanting  on  my  part,  I  do  hereby  assure  the 
reader,  that  the  papers  from  whence  the  following  sheets  were  extracted,  are  now  in 
town,  in  the  custody  of  a  person  of  unquestionable  reputation,  who,  I'll  be  bold  to  say, 
will  not  only  be  ready,  but  proud,  to  produce  them  upon  a  good  occasion,  and  that 
I  think  is  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  nature  of  this  case  requires. 

As  to  the  performance,  it  can  signify  little  now  to  make  an  apology  upon  that 
account,  any  further  than  this,  that  if  the  reader  pleases,  he  may  take  notice  that 
what  he  has  now  before  him  was  collected  from  a  large  bundle  of  papers,  most  of 
which  were  writ  in  short-hand,  and  very  ill-digested.  However,  this  may  be  relied 
upon,  that  though  the  language  is  something  altered,  and  now  and  then  a  word  thrown 
in  to  help  the  expression,  yet  strict  care  has  been  taken  to  speak  the  author's  mind, 
and  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  meaning  of  the  original.  For  the  design,  I  think 
there's  nothing  need  be  said  in  vindication  of  that.  Here's  a  dumb  philosopher  intro 
duced  to  a  wicked  and  degenerate  generation,  as  a  proper  emblem  of  virtue  and 
morality ;  and  if  the  world  could  be  persuaded  to  look  upon  him  with  candour  and 
impartiality,  and  then  to  copy  after  him,  the  Editor  has  gained  his  end,  and  would 
think  himself  sufficiently  recompensed  for  his  present  trouble. 
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PART  I. 

AMONG  the  many  strange  and  surprising  events 
that  help  to  fill  the  accounts  of  this  last  century, 
I  know  none  that  merit  more  an  entire  credit,  or 
are  more  fit  to  be  preserved  and  handed  to  pos 
terity,  than  those  I  am  now  going  to  lay  before 
the  public. 

DICKORY  CRONKE,  the  subject  of  the  following 
narrative,  was  born  at  a  little  hamlet,  near  St 
Columb,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  29th  of  May  1660, 
being  the  day  and  year  in  which  King  Charles  the 
Second  was  restored.  His  parents  were  of  mean 
extraction,  but  honest,  industrious  people,  and 
well  beloved  in  their  neighbourhood.  His  father's 
chief  business  was  to  work  at  the  tin  mines ;  his 
mother  stayed  at  home  to  look  after  the  children, 
of  which  they  had  several  living  at  the  same 
time.  Our  Dickory  was  the  youngest,  and  being 
but  a  sickly  child,  had  always  a  double  portion  of 
her  care  and  tenderness. 

It  was  upwards  of  three  years  before  it  was 
discovered  that  he  was  born  dumb,  the  know 
ledge  of  which  at  first  gave  his  mother  great  un 
easiness,  but  finding  soon  after  that  he  had  his 
hearing,  and  all  his  other  senses  to  the  greatest 
perfection,  her  grief  began  to  abate,  and  she 
resolved  to  have  him  brought  up  as  well  as  their 
circumstances  and  his  capacity  would  permit. 

As  he  grew,  notwithstanding  his  want  of 
speech,  he  every  day  gave  some  instance  of  a 
ready  genius,  and  a  genius  much  superior  to  the 
country  children,  insomuch  that  several  gentle 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  took  particular  notice 
of  him,  and  would  often  call  him  Restoration 
Dick,  and  give  him  money,  &c. 

When  he  came  to  be  eight  years  of  age,  his 
mother  agreed  with  a  person  in  the  next  village, 
to  teach  him  to  read  and  write,  both  which,  in 
a  very  short  time,  he  acquired  to  such  per 
fection,  especially  the  latter,  that  he  not  only 
taught  his  own  brothers  and  sisters,  but  likewise 
several  young  men  and  women  in  the  neighbour 
hood,  which  often  brought  him  in  small  sums, 
which  he  always  laid  out  in  such  necessaries  as 
he  stood  most  in  need  of. 

In  this  state  he  continued  till  he  was  about 
twenty,  and  then  he  began  to  reflect  how  scan 
dalous  it  was  for  a  young  man  of  his  age  and 
circumstances  to  live  idle  at  home,  and  so  re 
solves  to  go  with  his  father  to  the  mines,  to  try 
if  he  could  get  something  towards  the  support  of 


mmself  and  the  family ;  but  being  of  a  tender 
constitution,  and  often  sick,  he  soon  perceived 
that  sort  of  business  was  too  hard  for  him,  so 
was  forced  to  return  home  and  continue  in  his 
former  station ;  upon  which  he  grew  exceeding 
melancholy,  which  his  mother  observing,  she 
comforted  him  in  the  best  manner  she  could, 
telling  him  that  if  it  should  please  God  to  take 
her  away,  she  had  something  left  in  store  for 
him,  which  would  preserve  him  against  public 
want. 

This  kind  assurance  from  a  mother  whom  he 
so  dearly  loved  gave  him  some,  though  not  an 
entire  satisfaction ;  however,  he  resolves  to  ac 
quiesce  under  it  till  Providence  should  order 
something  for  him  more  to  his  content  and  ad 
vantage,  which,  in  a  short  time,  happened  ac 
cording  to  his  wish.  The  manner  was  thus  :— 

One  Mr  Owen  Parry,  a  Welsh  gentleman  of 
good  repute,  coming  from  Bristol  to  Padstow, 
a  little  seaport  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
near  the  place  where  Dickory  dwelt,  and  hear 
ing  much  of  this  dumb  man's  perfections,  would 
needs  have  him  sent  for ;  and  finding,  by  his 
significant  gestures  and  all  outward  appearances, 
that  he  much  exceeded  the  character  that  the 
country  gave  of  him,  took  a  mighty  liking  to 
him,  insomuch  that  he  told  him,  if  he  would 
go  with  him  into  Pembrokeshire,  he  would  be 
kind  to  him,  and  take  care  of  him  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

This  kind  and  unexpected  offer  was  so  wel 
come  to  poor  Dickory,  that  without  any  further 
consideration,  he  got  a  pen  and  ink  and  writ  a 
note,  and  in  a  very  handsome  and  submissive 
manner  returned  him  thanks  for  his  favour, 
assuring  him  he  would  do  his  best  to  continue 
and  improve  it ;  and  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
wait  upon  him  whenever  he  should  be  pleased 
to  command. 

To  shorten  the  account  as  much  as  possible, 
all  things  were  concluded  to  their  mutual  satis 
faction,  and  in  about  a  fortnight's  time  they  set 
forward  for  Wales,  where  Dickory,  notwithstand 
ing  his  dumbness,  behaved  himself  with  so  much 
diligence  and  affability,  that  he  not  only  gained 
the  love  of  the  family  where  he  lived,  but  of 
everybody  round  him. 

In  this  station  he  continued  till  the  death  of 
his  master,  which  happened  about  twenty  years 
afterwards ;  in  all  which  time,  as  has  been  con- 
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firmed  by  several  of  the  family,  he  was  never 
observed  to  be  anyways  disguised  by  drinking, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  any  of  the  follies  and  irregu 
larities  incident  to  servants  in  gentlemen's  houses. 
On  the  contrary,  when  he  had  any  spare  time,  his 
constant  custom  was  to  retire  with  some  good 
book  into  a  private  place  within  call,  and  there 
employ  himself  in  reading,  and  then  writing  down 
his  observations  upon  what  he  read. 

After  the  death  of  his  master,  whose  loss 
afflicted  him  to  the  last  degree,  one  Mrs  Mary 
Mordant,  a  gentlewoman  of  great  virtue  and 
piety,  and  a  very  good  fortune,  took  him  into  her 
service,  and  carried  him  with  her,  first  to  Bath, 
and  then  to  Bristol,  where,  after  a  lingering  dis 
temper,  which  continued  for  about  four  years, 
she  died  likewise. 

Upon  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  Dickory  grew 
again  exceeding  melancholy  and  disconsolate  ;  at 
length,  reflecting  that  death  is  but  a  common 
debt  which  all  mortals  owe  to  nature,  and  must 
be  paid  sooner  or  later,  he  became  a  little  better 
satisfied,  and  so  determines  to  get  together  what 
he  had  saved  in  his  service,  and  then  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  and  there  finish  his  life  in 
privacy  and  retirement. 

Having  been,  as  has  been  mentioned,  about 
twenty-four  years  a  servant,  and  having,  in  the 
interim,  received  two  legacies,  viz.,  one  of  thirty 
pounds,  left  him  by  his  master,  and  another  of 
fifteen  pounds  by  his  mistress,  and  being  always 
very  frugal,  he  had  got  by  him  in  the  whole  up 
wards  of  sixty  pounds.  "  This,"  thinks  he, 
"with  prudent  management,  will  be  enough  to 
support  me  as  long  as  I  live,  and  so  I'll  e'en  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  future  business,  and  make 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Cornwall,  and  there  find 
out  some  safe  and  solitary  retreat,  where  I  may 
have  liberty  to  meditate  and  make  my  melan 
choly  observations  upon  the  several  occurrences 
of  human  life." 

This  resolution  prevailed  so  far,  that  no  time 
was  let  slip  to  get  everything  in  readiness  to  go 
with  the  first  ship.  As  to  his  money  he  always 
kept  that  locked  up  by  him,  unless  he  sometimes 
lent  it  to  a  friend  without  interest,  for  he  had  a 
mortal  hatred  to  all  sorts  of  usury  or  extortion. 
His  books,  of  which  he  had  a  considerable  quan 
tity,  and  some  of  them  very  good  ones,  together 
with  his  other  equipage,  he  got  packed  up,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  against  the  first  op 
portunity. 

In  a  few  days  he  heard  of  a  vessel  bound  to 
Padstow,  the  very  port  he  wished  to  go  to,  being 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  place  where  he 
was  born.  When  he  came  thither,  which  was 
in  less  than  a  week,  his  first  business  was  to  in 
quire  after  the  state  of  his  family.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  get  any  information  of  them, 
until  an  old  man,  that  knew  his  father  and 
mother,  and  remembered  they  had  a  son  was 
born  dumb,  recollected  him,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  made  him  understand  that  all  his 
family  except  his  youngest  sister  were  dead,  and 
that  she  was  a  widow,  and  lived  at  a  little  town 
called  St  Helen's,  about  ten  miles  further  in  the 
country. 

This  doleful  news,  we  must  imagine,  must  be 
extremely  shocking,  and  add  a  new  sting  to  his 
former  affliction  ;  and  here  it  was  that  he  began 


to  exercise  the  philosopher,  and  to  demonstrate 
himself  both  a  wise  and  a  good  man.  "  All  these 
things,"  thinks  he,  "  are  the  will  of  Providence, 
and  must  not  be  disputed  ;"  and  so  he  bore  up 
under  them  with  an  entire  resignation,  resolving 
that,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  a  place  where  he 
might  deposit  his  trunk  and  boxes  with  safety,  he 
would  go  to  St  Helen's  in  quest  of  his  sister. 

How  his  sister  and  he  met,  and  how  trans 
ported  they  were  to  see  each  other  after  so  long 
an  interval,  I  think  is  not  very  material.  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  purpose  that  Dickory 
soon  recollected  his  sister,  and  she  him  ;  and  after 
a  great  many  endearing  tokens  of  love  and  ten 
derness,  he  wrote  to  her,  telling  her  that  he  be 
lieved  Providence  had  bestowed  on  him  as  much 
as  would  support  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
that,  if  she  thought  proper  he  would  come  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  her. 

The  good  woman  no  sooner  read  his  proposal 
than  she  accepted  it,  adding,  withal,  that  she 
could  wish  her  entertainment  was  better  ;  but  if 
he  would  accept  of  it  as  it  was,  she  would  do  her 
best  to  make  everything  easy,  and  that  he  should 
be  welcome,  upon  his  own  terms,  to  stay  with  her 
as  long  as  he  pleased. 

This  affair  being  so  happily  settled  to  his  full 
satisfaction,  he  returns  to  Padstow,  to  fetch  the 
things  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  the  next  day 
came  back  to  St  Helen's,  where,  according  to  his 
own  proposal,  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  happened  upon  the  29th  of  May, 
1718,  about  the  same  hour  in  which  he  was  born. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  detail  of  the  several 
periods  of  his  life,  extracted  chiefly  from  the 
papers  which  he  left  behind  him,  I  come  in  the 
next  place  to  make  a  few  observations  how  he 
managed  himself  and  spent  his  time  toward  the 
latter  part  of  it. 

His  constant  practice,  both  winter  and  sum 
mer,  was  to  rise  and  set  with  the  sun ;  and,  if  the 
weather  would  permit,  he  never  failed  to  walk  in. 
some  unfrequented  place  for  three  hours,  both 
morning  and  evening,  and  there,  it  is  supposed,  he 
composed  the  following  meditations.  The  chief 
part  of  his  sustenance  was  milk,  with  a  little 
bread  boiled  in  it,  of  which,  in  a  morning,  after 
his  walk,  he  would  eat  the  quantity  of  a  pint,  and 
sometimes  more.  Dinners  he  never  eat  any  ;  and 
at  night  he  would  only  have  a  pretty  large  piece 
of  bread,  and  drink  a  draught  of  good  spring- 
water  ;  and  after  this  method  he  lived  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  at  St  Helen's.  It  is  observed 
of  him  that  he  never  slept  out  of  abed,  nor  never 
lay  awake  in  one ;  which  I  take  to  be  an  argu 
ment,  not  only  of  a  strong  and  healthful  consti 
tution,  but  of  a  mind  composed  and  calm,  and 
entirely  free  from  the  ordinary  disturbances  of 
human  life.  He  never  gave  the  least  signs  of 
complaint  or  dissatisfaction  at  anything,  unless  it 
was  when  he  heard  the  tinners  swear,  or  saw  them 
drunk  ;  and  then,  too,  he  would  get  out  of  the 
way  as  soon  as  he  had  let  them  see,  by  some  sig 
nificant  signs,  how  scandalous  and  ridiculous  they 
made  themselves ;  and  against  the  next  time  he 
met  them,  would  be  sure  to  have  a  paper  ready 
written,  wherein  he  would  represent  the  folly  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  dangerous  consequences 
that  generally  attended  it. 

Idleness  was  his  utter  aversion,  and  if  at  any 
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time  he  had  finished  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
was  grown  weary  of  reading  and  writing,  in  which 
he  daily  spent  six  hours  at  least,  he  would  cer 
tainly  find  something,  either  within  doors  or  with 
out,  to  employ  himself. 

Much  might  be  said  both  with  regard  to  the 
wise  and  regular  management,  and  the  prudent 
methods  he  took  to  spend  his  time  well  towards 
the  declension  of  his  life  ;  but,  as  his  history  may 
perhaps  be  shortly  published  at  large  by  a  better 
hand,  I  shall  only  observe  in  the  general,  that  he 
was  a  person  of  great  wisdom  and  sagacity.  He 
understood  nature  beyond  the  ordinary  capacity, 
and,  if  he  had  had  a  competency  of  learning  suit 
able  to  his  genius,  neither  this  nor  the  former 
ages  would  have  produced  a  better  philosopher 
or  a  greater  man. 

I  come  next  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  his  death 
and  the  consequences  thereof,  which  are,  indeed, 
very  surprising,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  un 
worthy  a  general  observation.  I  shall  relate  them 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  and  leave  every  one  to  believe 
or  disbelieve  as  he  thinks  proper. 

Upon  the  26th  of  May,  1718,  according  to  his 
usual  method,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  he  went 
out  to  take  his  evening  walk  ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  place  he  intended,  he  was  seized  with 
an  apoplectic  fit*  which  only  gave  him  liberty  to 
sit  down  under  a  tree,  where,  in  an  instant,  he 
was  deprived  of  all  manner  of  sense  and  motion, 
and  so  he  continued,  as  appears  by  his  own  con 
fession  afterwards,  for  more  than  14  hours. 

His  sister,  who  knew  how  exact  he  was  in  all 
his  methods,  finding  him  stay  a  considerable  time 
beyond  the  usual  hour,  concludes  that  some  mis 
fortune  must  needs  have  happened  to  him,  or  he 
would  certainly  have  been  at  home  before.  In 
short,  she  went  immediately  to  all  the  places  he 
was  wont  to  frequent,  but  nothing  could  be  heard 
or  seen  of  him  till  the  next  morning,  when  a 
young  man,  as  he  was  going  to  work,  discovered 
him,  and  went  home  and  told  his  sister  that  her 
brother  lay  in  such  a  place,  under  a  tree,  and,  as 
he  believed,  had  been  robbed  and  murdered. 

The  poor  woman,  who  had  all  night  been  un 
der  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions,  was  now 
frightened  and  confounded  to  the  last,  degree. 
However,  recollecting  herself,  and  finding  there 
was  no  remedy,  she  got  two  or  three  of  her 
neighbours  to  bear  her  company,  and  so  hastened 
with  the  young  man  to  the  tree,  where  she  found 
her  brother  lying  in  the  same  posture  that  he  had 
described. 

The  dismal  object  at  first  view  startled  and 
surprised  everybody  present,  and  filled  them  full 
of  different  notions  and  conjectures.  But  some 
of  the  company  going  nearer  to  him,  and  finding 
that  he  had  lost  nothing,  and  that  there  were  no 
marks  of  any  violence  to  be  discovered  about 
him,  they  conclude  that  it  must  be  an  apoplectic 
or  some  other  sudden  fit  that  had  surprised  him 
in  his  walk,  upon  which  his  sister  and  the  rest 
began  to  feel  his  hands  and  face,  and  observing 
that  he  was  still  warm,  and  that  there  were  some 
symptoms  of  life  yet  remaining,  they  conclude 
that  the  best  way  was  to  carry  him  home  to  bed, 
which  was  accordingly  done  with  the  utmost  ex 
pedition. 

Vv'hen  they  had  got  him  into  the  bed  nothing  was 
omitted  that  they  could  think  of  to  bring  him  to 


himself,  but  still  he  continued  utterly  insensible 
for  about  six  hours.  At  the  sixth  hour's  end  he 
began  to  move  a  little,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
was  so  far  recovered,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  everybody  about  him,  that  he  was  able  to  look 
up,  and  to  make  a  sign  to  his  sister  to  bring  him 
a  cup  of  water. 

After  he  had  drunk  the  water  he  soon  per 
ceived  that  all  his  faculties  were  returned  to  their 
former  stations,  and  though  his  strength  was  very 
much  abated  by  the  length  and  rigour  of  the  fit, 
yet  his  intellects  were  as  strong  and  vigorous  as 
ever. 

His  sister  observing  him  to  look  earnestly  upon 
the  company,  as  if  he  had  something  extraordi 
nary  to  communicate  to  them,  fetched  him  a  pen 
and  ink  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  which,  after  a  short 
pause,  he  took,  and  wrote  as  follows  : — 
"  Dear  Sister, 

"  I  have  now  no  need  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
to  tell  you  rny  meaning.  I  find  the  strings  that 
bound  up  my  tongue,  and  hindered  me  from 
speaking,  are  unloosed,  and  I  have  words  to  ex 
press  myself  as  freely  and  distinctly  as  any  other 
person.  From  whence  this  strange  and  unex 
pected  event  should  proceed,  I  must  not  pretend 
to  say,  any  further  than  this,  that  it  is  doubtless 
the  hand  of  Providence  that  has  done  it,  and  in 
that  I  ought  to  acquiesce.  Pray  let  me  be  alone 
for  two  or  three  hours,  that  I  may  be  at  liberty 
to  compose  myself,  and  put  my  thoughts  in  the 
best  order  I  can  before  I  leave  them  behind 
me." 

The  poor  woman,  though  extremely  startled  at 
what  her  brother  had  written,  yet  took  care  to 
conceal  it  from  the  neighbours,  who,  she  knew, 
as  well  as  she,  must  be  mightily  surprised  at  a 
thing  so  utterly  unexpected.  Says  she,  "  My 
brother  desires  to  be  alone;  I  believe  he  may 
have  something  in  his  mind  that  disturbs  him." 
Upon  which  the  neighbours  took  their  leave  and 
returned  home,  and  his  sister  shut  the  door,  and 
left  him  alone  to  his  private  contemplations. 

After  the  company  were  withdrawn  he  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  which  lasted  from  two  till  six,  and 
his  sister,  being  apprehensive  of  the  return  of  his 
fit,  came  to  the  bedside,  and,  asking  softly  if  he 
wanted  anything,  he  turned  about  to  her  and 
spoke  to  this  effect :  — "  Dear  sister,  you  see  me 
not  only  recovered  out  of  a  terrible  fit,  but  like 
wise  that  I  have  the  liberty  of  speech,  a  blessing 
that  I  have  been  deprived  of  almost  sixty  years, 
and  I  am  satisfied  you  are  sincerely  joyful  to  find 
me  in  the  state  I  now  am  in ;  but,  alas !  'tis  but  a 
mistaken  kindness.  These  are  things  but  of  short 
duration,  and  if  they  were  to  continue  for  a  hun 
dred  years  longer,  I  can't  see  how  I  should  be 
anyways  the  better. 

"  I  know  the  world  too  well  to  be  fond  of  it, 
and  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  difference  between 
a  long  and  a  short  life  is  insignificant,  especially 
when  I  consider  the  accidents  and  company  I  am 
to  encounter.  Do  but  look  seriously  and  impar 
tially  upon  the  astonishing  notion  of  time  and 
eternity,  what  an  immense  deal  has  run  out 
already,  and  how  infinite  'tis  still  in  the  future  ; 
do  but  seriously  and  deliberately  consider  this, 
and  you'll  find,  upon  the  whole,  that  three  days 
and  three  ages  of  life  come  much  to  the  same 
measure  and  reckoning." 
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As  soon  as  he  had  ended  his  discourse  upon 
the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  human  life,  he 
looked  stedfastly  upon  her.  "  Sister,"  says  he, 
"  I  conjure  you  not  to  be  disturbed  at  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you,  which  you  will  undoubtedly 
find  to  be  true  in  every  particular.  I  perceive 
my  glass  is  run,  and  I  have  now  no  more  to  do 
in  this  world  but  to  take  my  leave  of  it ;  for  to 
morrow  about  this  time  my  speech  will  be  again 
taken  from  me,  and,  in  a  short  time,  my  fit  will 
return;  and  the  next  day,  which  I  understand  is 
the  day  on  which  I  came  into  this  troublesome 
world,  I  shall  exchange  it  for  another,  where,  for 
the  future,  I  shall  for  ever  be  free  from  all  man 
ner  of  sin  and  sufferings." 

The  good  woman  would  have  made  him  a  re 
ply,  but  he  prevented  her  by  telling  her  he  had 
no  time  to  hearken  to  unnecessary  complaints  or 
animadversions.  "  I  have  a  great  many  things  in 
my  mind,"  says  he,  "  that  require  a  speedy  and 
serious  consideration.  The  time  I  have  to  stay 
is  but  short,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  important 
business  to  do  in  it.  Time  and  death  are  both 
in  my  view,  and  seem  both  to  call  aloud  to  me  to 
make  no  delay.  I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  not  to 
disquiet  yourself  or  me.  What  must  be,  must 
be.  The  decrees  of  Providence  are  eternal  and 
unalterable ;  why,  then,  should  we  torment  our 
selves  about  that  which  we  cannot  remedy  ?" 

"  I  must  confess,  my  dear  sister,  I  owe  you 
many  obligations  for  your  exemplary  fondness  to 
me,  and  do  solemnly  assure  you  I  shall  retain  the 
sense  of  them  to  the  last  moment.  All  that  ) 
have  to  request  of  you  is,  that  I  may  be  alone 
for  this  night.  I  have  it  in  my  thoughts  to  leave 
some  short  observations  behind  me,  and  likewise 
to  discover  some  things  of  great  weight  which 
have  been  revealed  to  me,  which  may  perhaps  be 
of  some  use  hereafter  to  you  and  your  friends. 
What  credit  they  may  meet  with  I  cannot  say, 
but  depend  the  consequence,  according  to  their 
respective  periods,  will  account  for  them,  anc 
vindicate  them  against  the  supposition  of  falsity 
and  mere  suggestion." 

Upon  this,  his  sister  left  him  till  about  four 
in  the  morning,  when  coming  to  his  bedside  to 
know  if  he  wanted  anything,  and  how  he  hac 
rested,  he  made  her  this  answer :  "  I  have  beer 
taking  a  cursory  view  of  my  life,  and  though 
find  myself  exceedingly  deficient,  in  several  parti 
culars,  yet  I  bless  God  I  cannot  find  I  have  any 
just  grounds  to  suspect  my  pardon.  In  short,' 
*ays  he,  "  I  have  spent  this  night  with  more  in 
ward  pleasure  and  true  satisfaction  than  ever  J 
spent  a  night  through  the  whole  course  of  my 
life." 

After  he  had  concluded  what  he  had  to  say 
apon  the  satisfaction  that  attended  an  innocent 
And  well-spent  life,  and  observed  what  a  mighty 
consolation  it  was  to  persons,  not  only  under  tli 
apprehension,  but  even  in  the  very  agonies  o 
death  itself,  he  desired  her  to  bring  him  his  usua 
cup  of  water,  and  then  to  help  him  on  with  his 
clothes,  that  he  might  sit  up,  and  so  be   in  i 
better  posture  to  take  his  leave  of  her  and  he 
Wends. 

When  she  had  taken  him  up,  and  placed  him 
at  a  table  where  he  usually  sat,  he  desired  her  t 
bring  him  his  box  of  papers,  and  after  he  ha 
collected  those  he  intended  should  be  preservec 


he  ordered  her  to  bring  a  candle,  that  he  might 
see  the  rest  burnt.  The  good  woman  seemed  at 
first  to  oppose  the  burning  of  his  papers,  till  he 
told  her  they  were  only  useless  trifles,  some 
unfinished  observations  which  he  had  made  in 
his  youthful  days,  and  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  by 
her  or  anybody  that  should  come  after  him. 

After  he  had  seen  his  papers  burnt,  and  placed  the 
rest  in  their  proper  order,  and  had  likewise  settled 
all  his  other  affairs,  which  was  only  fit  to  be  done 
between  himself  and  his  sister,  he  desired  her  to 
call  two  or  three  of  the  most  reputable  neigh 
bours,  not  only  to  be  witnesses  of  his  will,  but 
likewise  to  hear  what  he  had  further  to  commu 
nicate  before  the  return  of  his  fit,  which  he  ex 
pected  very  speedily. 

His  sister,  who  had  beforehand  acquainted  two 
or  three  of  her  confidants  with  all  that  had  hap 
pened,  was  very  much  rejoiced  to  hear  her  bro 
ther  make  so  unexpected  a  concession  ;  and  ac 
cordingly,  without  any  delay  or  hesitation,  went 
directly  into  the  neighbourhood  and  brought 
home  her  two  select  friends,  upon  whose  secrecy 
and  sincerity -she  knew  she  might  depend  upon 
all  accounts. 

In  her  absence  he  felt  several  symptoms  of  the 
approach  of  his  fit,  which  made  him  a  little  un 
easy,  lest  it  should  entirely  seize  him  before  he 
had  perfected  his  will,  but  that  apprehension  was 
quickly  removed  by  her  speedy  return.  After 
she  had  introduced  her  friends  into  his  chamber, 
he  proceeded  to  express  himself  in  the  following 
manner  :  "Dear  sister,  you  now  see  your  brother 
upon  the  brink  of  eternity ;  and  as  the  words  of 
dying  persons  are  commonly  the  most  regarded, 
and  make  deepest  impressions,  I  cannot  suspect 
but  you  will  suffer  the  few  I  am  about  to  say  to 
have  always  some  place  in  your  thoughts,  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  you  to  make  use  of  upon 
any  occasion. 

"  Do  not  be  fond  of  anything  on  this  side  01 
eternity,  or  suffer  your  interest  to  incline  you  to 
break  your  word,  quit  your  modesty,  or  to  do 
anything  that  will  not  bear  the  light,  and  look 
the  world  in  the  face.  For  be  assured  of  this  : 
the  person  that  values  the  virtue  of  his  mind  and 
the  dignity  of  his  reason,  is  always  easy  and  well 
fortified  both  against  death  and  misfortune,  and 
is  perfectly  indifferent  about  the  length  or  short 
ness  of  his  life.  Such  a  one  is  solicitous  about 
nothing  but  his  own  conduct,  and  for  fear  he 
should  be  deficient  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and 
the  respective  functions  of  reason  and  prudence. 

"  Always  go  the  nearest  way  to  work.  Now, 
the  nearest  way  through  all  the  business  of  human 
life  are  the  paths  of  religion  and  honesty,  and 
keeping  those  as  directly  as  you  can,  you  avoid 
all  the  dangerous  precipices  that  often  lie  in  the 
road,  and  sometimes  block  up  the  passage  en 
tirely. 

"  Remember  that  life  was  but  lent  at  first,  and 
that  the  remainder  is  more  than  you  have  reason 
to  expect,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  managed 
with  more  than  ordinary  diligence.  A  wise  man 
spends  every  day  as  if  it  were  his  last ;  his  hour 
glass  is  always  in  his  hand,  and  he  is  never  guilty 
of  sluggishness  or  insincerity." 

He  was  about  to  proceed  when  a  sudden  symp 
tom  of  the  return  of  his  fit  put  him  in  mind  that 
it  was  time  to  get  his  will  witnessed,  which  was 
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no  sooner  done  but  he  took  it  up  and  gave  it  to 
his  sister,  telling  her  that  though  all  he  had  was 
hers  of  right,  yet  he  thought  it  proper,  to  prevent 
even  a  possibility  of  a  dispute,  to  write  down  his 
mind  in  the  nature  of  a  will,  "wherein  I  have 
given  you,"  says  he,  "  the  little  that  I  have  left, 
except  my  books  and  papers,  Which,  as  soon  as 
I  am  dead,  I  desire  may  be  delivered  to  Mr  An 
thony  Barlow,  a  near  relation  of  my  worthy  mas 
ter,  Mr  Owen  Parry." 

This  Mr  Anthony  Barlow  was  an  old  contem 
plative  Welsh  gentleman,  who,  being  under  some 
difficulties  in  his  own  country,  was  forced  to  come 
into  Cornwall  and  take  sanctuary  among  the 
tinners.  Dickory,  though  he  kept  himself  as  re 
tired  as  possible,  happened  to  meet  him  one  day 
upon  his  walks,  and  presently  remembered  that 
he  was  the  very  person  that  used  frequently  to 
come  to  visit  his  master  while  he  lived  in  Pem 
brokeshire,  and  so  went  to  him,  and  by  signs 
made  him  understand  who  he  was. 

The  old  gentleman,  though  at  first  surprised 
at  this  unexpected  interview,  soon  recollected 
that  he  had  formerly  seen  at  Mr  Parry's  a  dumb 
man,  whom  they  used  to  call  the  Dumb  Philo 
sopher,  so  concludes  immediately  that  conse 
quently  this  must  be  he.  In  short,  they  soon 
made  themselves  known  to  each  other ;  and  from 
that  time  contracted  a  strict  friendship  and  a  cor 
respondence  by  letters,  which  for  the  future  they 
mutually  managed  with  the  greatest  exactness 
and  familiarity. 

But  to  leave  this  as  a  matter  not  much  mate 
rial,  and  to  return  to  our  narrative.  By  this 
time  Dickory's  speech  began  to  falter,  which  his 
sister  observing,  put  him  in  mind  that  he  would 
do  well  to  make  some  declaration  of  his  faith  and 
principles  of  religion,  because  some  reflections 
had  been  made  upon  him  upon  the  account  of  his 
neglect,  or  rather  his  refusal,  to  appear  at  any 
place  of  public  worship. 

"  Dear  sister,"  says  he,  "you  observe  very 
well,  and  I  wish  the  continuance  of  my  speech 
for  a  few  moments  that  I  might  make  an  ample 
declaration  upon  that  account.  But  I  find  that 
cannot  be  ;  my  speech  is  leaving  me  so  fast  that 
I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  have  always  lived,  and 
now  die,  an  unworthy  member  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church ;  and  as  to  my 
faith  and  principles,  I  refer  you  to  my  papers, 
which,  I  hope,  will  in  some  measure  vindicate 
me  against  the  reflections  you  mention." 

He  had  hardly  finished  his  discourse  to  his 
sister  and  her  two  friends,  and  given  some  short 
directions  relating  to  his  burial,  but  his  speech 
left,  him;  and  what  makes  the  thing  the  more 
remarkable,  it  went  away,  in  all  appearance, 
without  giving  him  any  sort  of  pain  or  uneasiness. 

When  he  perceived  that  his  speech  was  en 
tirely  vanished,  and  that  he  was  again  in  his  ori 
ginal  state  of  dumbness,  he  took  his  pen  as  for 
merly,  and  wrote  to  his  sister,  signifying  that 
whereas  the  sudden  loss  of  his  speech  had  de 
prived  him  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  her 
and  her  friends  what  he  intended,  he  would  leave 
it  for  them  in  writing  ;  and  so  desired  he  might 
not  be  disturbed  till  the  return  of  his  fit,  which 
In-  expected  in  six  hours  at  farthest.  According 
to  his  desire  they  all  left  him.  and  then,  with  the 


^reatest  resignation  imaginable,  he  wrote  down 
the  meditations  following : 

PART  II. 

An  Abstract  of  his  Faith  and  the  Principles  of  his 
Religion,  Sfc.  which  begins  thus  : 

Dear  Sister:  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in 
mind  to  make  a  declaration  of  my  faitJi,  and  the 
principles  of  my  religion.  I  find,  as  you  very 
well  observe,  I  have  been  under  some  reflections 
upon  that  account,  and  therefore  I  think  it  highly 
requisite  that  I  set  that  matter  right  in  the  first 
place.  To  begin,  therefore,  with  my  faith,  in 
which  I  intend  to  be  as  short  and  as  comprehen 
sive  as  I  can : 

1.  I  most  firmly  believe  that  it  was  the  eternal 
will  of  God.  and  the  result  of  his  infinite  wisdom, 
to  create  a  world,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  Ma 
jesty  to  make  several  sorts  of  creatures  in  order 
and  degree  one  after  another ;   that  is  to  say, 
angels,  or  pure  immortal  spirits ;  men,  consisting 
of  immortal  spirits  and  matter,  having  rational  and 
sensitive  souls  ;  brutes,  having  mortal  and  sensi 
tive  souls ;  and  mere  vegetatives,  such  as  trees, 
plants,  &c. ;  and  these  creatures  so  made   do,  as 
it  were,  clasp  the  higher  and  lower  world  toge 
ther. 

2.  I  believe  the   holy  Scriptures,  and   every 
thing  therein  contained,  to  be  the  pure  and  essen 
tial  word  of  God  ;  and  that,  according  to  these 
sacred  writings,  man,  the  lord  and  prince  of  the 
creation,  by  his  disobedience  in  Paradise,  forfeited 
his  innocence  and  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and 
subjected  himself  and  all  his  posterity  to  sin  and 
misery. 

3.  I  believe,  and  am  fully  and  entirely  satisfied, 
that  Goa  the  Father,  out  of  his  infinite  goodness 
and  compassion  to  mankind,  was  pleased  to  send 
his  only  Son,  the  second  person  in  the  holy  ami 
undivided  Trinity,  to  mediate  for  him,   and   to 
procure  his  redemption  and  eternal  salvation. 

4.  I  believe  that  God  the  Son,  out  of  his  infi 
nite  love,   and  for  the  glory  of  the  Deity,  was 
pleased  voluntarily  and  freely  to  descend  from 
heaven,  and  to  take  our  nature  upon  him,  and  to 
lead   an  exemplary  life  of  purity,  holiness,   and 
perfect  obedience,  and  at  last  to  suffer  an  igno 
minious  death  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  thn 
whole  world,  and  to  rise  again  the  third  day  for 
our  justification. 

5.  I  believe  that  the   Holy  Ghost,  out  of  his 
infinite  goodness,  was  pleased  to  undertake  tho 
office  of  sanctifying  us  with  his  divine  grace,  anil 
thereby  assisting  us  with  faith  to  believe,  will  to 
desire,  and  power  to  do  all  those  things  that  arc 
required  of  us  in  this  world,  in  order  to  entitle  us 
to  the  blessings  of  just  men  made  perfect  in  the 
world  to  come. 

6.  I  believe  that  these  three  persons  are  of  , 
equal  power,  majesty,  and  duration,  and  that  the  ' 
Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  all  one,  and  that  they  are  equally 
uncreate, incomprehensible, eternal, and  almighty ; 
and  that  none  is  greater  or  less  than  the  othi-r. 
but  that  every  one  hath  one  and  the  same  divine  : 
nature  and  perfections. 

These,  sister,  are  the  doctrines  which  have 
been  received  and  practised  by  (he  host,  men  of 
every  age,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  re- 
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ligion  to  this  day,  and  it  is  upon  this  I  ground  my 
faith  and  hopes  of  salvation,  not  doubting  but,  if 
my  life  and  practice  have  been  answerable  to 
them,  that  I  shall  be  quickly  translated  out  of 
this  kingdom  of  darkness,  out  of  this  world  of 
sorrow,  vexation, -and  confusion,  into  that  blessed 
kingdom,  where  I  shall  cease  to  grieve  and  to 
suffer,  and  shall  be  happy  to  all  eternity. 

As  to  my  principles  in  religion,  to  be  as  brief 
as  I  can,  I  declare  myself  to  be  a  member  of 
Christ's  church,  which  I  take  to  be  a  universal 
society  of  all  Christian  people,  distributed  under 
lawful  governors  and  pastors  into  particular 
churches,  holding  communion  with  each  other  in 
all  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith,  worship, 
and  discipline  ;  and  among  these  I  look  upon  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  the  chief  and  best  con 
stituted. 

The  Church  of  England  is  doubtless  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  ancient  Catholic  or  Apostolic 
faith  all  over  the  world ;  a  church  that  has  all 
the  spiritual  advantages  that  the  nature  of  a 
church  is  capable  of.  From  the  doctrine  and 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England  we  are 
taught  loyalty  to  our  prince,  fidelity  to  our  coun 
try,  and  justice  to  all  mankind ;  and  therefore,  as 
1  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  excellent 
branches  of  the  Church  Universal,  and  stands,  as 
it  were,  between  superstition  and  hypocrisy,  I 
therefore  declare,  for  the  satisfaction  of  you  and 
your  friends,  as  I  have  always  lived  so  I  now  die, 
a  true  and  sincere,  though  a  most  unworthy 
member  of  it.  And  as  to  my  discontinuance  of 
my  attendance  at  the  public  worship,  I  refer  you 
to  my  papers,  which  I  have  left  with  my  worthy 
friend,  Mr  Barlow.  And  thus,  my  dear  sister,  I 
have  given  you  a  short  account  of  my  faith  and 
the  principles  of  my  religion.  I  come,  in  the  next 
place,  to  lay  before  you  a  few  meditations  and 
observations  I  have  at  several  times  collected  to 
gether,  more  particularly  those  since  my  retire 
ment  to  St  Helen's. 

Meditations  and  Observations  relating  to  the  Con 
duct  of  Human  Life  in  general. 

1.  Remember  how  often  you  have  neglected 
the   great   duties  of    religion   and   virtue,   and 
slighted  the  opportunities  that  Providence  has 
put  into  your  hands,  and,  withal,  that  you  have 
a  set  period  assigned  you  for  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  human  life  ;  and  then  reflect  seri 
ously  that,  unless  you  resolve  immediately  to  im 
prove  the  little  remains,  the  whole  must  neces 
sarily  slip  away  insensibly,  and  then  you  are  lost 
beyond  recovery. 

2.  Let  an  unaffected  gravity,  freedom,  justice, 
and  sincerity,  shine  through  all  your  actions,  and 
let  no  fancies  and  chimeras  give  the  least  check 
to  those  excellent  qualities.   This  is  an  easy  task, 
if  you  will  but  suppose  everything  you  do  to  be 
your  last,  and  if  you  can  keep  your  passions  and 
appetites  from  crossing  your  reason.    Stand  clear 
of  rashness,  and  have  nothing  of  insincerity  or 
self  love  to  infect  you. 

3.  Manage  all  your  thoughts  and  actions  with 
such  prudence  and  circumspection  as  if  you  were 
sensible  you  were  just  going  to  step  into  the 
grave.     A  little  thinking  will  show  a  man  the 
vanity  and  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  things, 


and  enable  him  to  examine  maturely  the  manner 
of  dying;  which,  if  duly  abstracted  from  the 
terror  of  the  idea,  will  appear  nothing  more  than 
an  unavoidable  appendix  of  life  itself,  and  a  pure 
natural  action. 

4.  Consider  that  ill-usage  from  some  sort  of 
people  is  in  a  manner  necessary,  and  therefore 
don't  be  disquieted  about  it,  but  rather  conclude 
that  you  and  your  enemy  are  both  marching  off 
the  stage  together,  and  that  in  a  little  time  your 
very  memories  will  be  extinguished. 

5.  Among  your  principal  observations  upon 
human  life,  let  it  be  always  one  to  take  notice 
what  a  great  deal  both  of.time  and  ease  that  man 
gains  who  is  not  troubled  with  the  spirit  of  curi 
osity,  who  lets  his  neighbour's  affairs  alone,  and 
confines  his  inspections  to  himself,  and  only  takes 
care  of  honesty  and  a  good  conscience. 

6.  If  you  would  live  at  your  ease,  and  as  much 
as  possible  be  free  from  the  incumbrances  of  life, 
manage  but  a  few  things  at  once,  and  let  those, 
too,  be  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary.    By  this 
rule  you  will  draw  the  bulk  of  your  business  into 
a  narrow  compass,  and  have  the  double  pleasure 
of  making  your  actions  good,  and  few  into  the 
bargain. 

7.  He  that  torments  himself  because  things 
do  not  happen  just  as  he  would  have  them  is  but 
a   sort   of  ulcer  in  the  world ;  and  he  that  is 
selfish,  narrow-souled,  and  sets  up  for  a  separate 
intdrest,  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  outlaw,  and  disin 
corporates  himself  from  mankind. 

8.  Never  think  anything  below  you  which  rea 
son  and  your  own  circumstances  require,  and 
never  suffer  yourself  to  be  deterred  by  the  ill. 
grounded  notions  of  censure  and  reproach  ;  but 
when  honesty  and  conscience  prompt  you  to  say 
or  do  anything,  do  it  boldly  ;  never  baulk  your 
resolution  or  start  at  the  consequence. 

9.  If  a  man  does  me  an  injury,  what's  that  to 
me  ?    'Tis  his  own  action,  and  let  him  account 
for  it.    As  for  me,  I  am  in  my  proper  station,  and 
only  doing   the   business  that    Providence   has 
allotted ;  and  withal,  I  ought  to  consider  that 
the  best  way  to  revenge  is  not  to  imitate  the 
injury. 

10.  When  you  happen  to  be  ruffled  and  put 
out  of  humour  by  any  cross  accident,  retire  im 
mediately  into  your  reason,  and  don't  suffer  your 
passion  to  overrule  you  a  moment ;  for  the  sooner 
you  recover  yourself  now  the  better  you'll  be  able 
to  guard  yourself  for  the  future. 

11.  Don't  be  like  those  ill-natured  people  that, 
though  they  do  not  love  to  give  a  good  word  to 
their  contemporaries,  yet  are  mighty  fond  of  their 
own  commendations.     This  argues   a  perverse 
and  unjust  temper,  and  often  exposes  the  authors 
to  scorn  and  contempt. 

12.  If  any  one   convinces  you   of  an   error, 
change  your  opinion  and  thank  him  for  it  •  truth 
and  information  are  your  business,  and  can  never 
hurt  anybody.   On  the  contrary,  he  that  is  proud 
and  stubborn,  and  wilfully  continues  in  a  mistake, 
'tis  he  that  receives  the  mischief. 

13.  Because  you  see  a  thing  difficult,  don't 
instantly  conclude  it  to  he  impossible  to  master 
it.     Diligence  and  industry  are  seldom  defeated. 
Look,  therefore,  narrowly  into  the  thing  itself, 
and  what  you  observe  proper  and  practicable  in 
another,  conclude  likewise  within  your  own  power. 
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14.  The  principal  business  of  human  life  is  run 
through  within  the  short  compass  of  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  when  you  have  taken  a  deliberate 
view  of  the  present  age,  you  have  seen  as  much 
as  if  you  had  begun  with  the  world,  the  rest  being 
nothing  else  but  an  endless  round  of  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again. 

15.  Bring  your  will  to  your  fate,  and  suit  your 
mind  to  your  circumstances.     Love  your  friends 
and  forgive  your  enemies,  and  do  justice  to  all 
mankind,  and  you'll  be  secure  to  make  your  pas 
sage  easy,  and  enjoy  most  of  the  comforts  that 
human  life  is  capable  to  afford  you. 

16.  When  you  have  a  mind  to  entertain  your 
self  in  your  retirements,  let  it  be  with  the  good 
qualifications  of  your  friends  and  acquaintance. 
Think  with   pleasure  and  satisfaction  upon  the 
honour  and  bravery  of  one,  the  modesty  of  an 
other,  the  generosity  of  a  third,  and  so  on  ;  there 
being  nothing  more  pleasant  and  diverting  than 
the  lively  images  and  the  advantages  of  those  we 
love  and  converse  with. 

17.  As  nothing  can  deprive  you  of  the  privi 
leges  of  your  nature,  or  compel  you  to  act  counter 
to  your  reason,  so  nothing  can  happen  to  you  but 
what  comes  from  Providence,  and  consists  with 
the  interest  of  the  universe. 

18.  Let  people's  tongues  and  actions  be  what 
they  will,  your  business  is  to  have  honour  and 
honesty  in  your  view.    Let  them  rail,  revile,  cen 
sure,  and  condemn,  or  make  you  the  subject  of 
their  scorn  and  ridicule,  what  does  it  all  signify  ? 
You  have  one  certain  remedy  against  all  their 
malice  and  folly,  and  that  is  to  live  so  that  nobody 
shall  believe  them. 

1 9.  Alas,  poor  mortals  !   did  we  rightly  con 
sider  our  own  state  and  condition,  we  should  find 
it  would  not  be  long  before  we  have  forgot  all  the 
world,  and  to  be  even,  that  all  the  world  will  have 
forgot  us  likewise. 

20.  He  that  would  recommend  himself  to  the 
public,  let  him  do  it  by  the  candour  and  modesty 
of  his  behaviour,  and  by  a  generous  indifference 
to  external  advantages.     Let  him  love  mankind, 
and  resign  to  Providence,  and  then  his  works  will 
follow  him,  and  his  good  actions  will  praise  him 
in  the  gate. 

21 .  When  you  hear  a  discourse,  let  your  under- 
standing,  as  far  as  possible,  keep  pace  with  it, 
and  lead  you  forward  to  those  things  which  fall 
most  within  the  compass  of  your  own  observa 
tions. 

22.  When  vice  and  treachery  shall  be    re 
warded,  and  virtue  and  ability  slighted  and  dis 
countenanced  ;    when   ministers  of    state  shall 
rather  fear  man  than  God,  and  to  screen  them 
selves  run  into  parties  and  factions ;  when  noise 
and  clamour,  and  scandalous  reports  shall  carry 
everything  before  them,  'tis  natural  to  conclude 
that  a  nation  in  such  a  state  of  infatuation  stands 
upon  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  some  unforeseen  accident,  must 
be  inevitably  ruined. 

23.  When  a  prince  is  guarded  by  wise  and 
honest  men,  and  when  all  public  officers  are  sure 
to  be  rewarded  if  they  do  well,  and  punished  if 
they  do  evil,  the  consequence  is  plain ;  justice 
and  honesty  will  flourish,  and  men  will  be  always 
contriving,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  honour 
and  interest  of  their  king  and  country. 


24.  Wicked  men  may  sometimes  go  unpun 
ished  in  this  world,  but  wicked  nations  never  do  ; 
because  this  world  is   the  only  place  of  punish 
ment  for  wicked  nations,  though  not  for  private 
and  particular  persons. 

25.  An  administration  that  is  merely  founded 
upon  human  policy  must  be  always  subject  to 
human  chance ;  but  that  which  is  founded  on  the 
divine  wisdom  can  no  more  miscarry  than  the 
government  of  Heaven.     To  govern  by   parties 
and  factions  is  the  advice  of  an  atheist,  and  sets 
up  a  government  by  the  spirit  of  Satan.    In  such 
a  government  the  prince  can  never  be  secure 
under  the  greatest  promises,  since,  as  men's  in 
terest  changes,  so  will  their  duty  and  affections 
likewise. 

26.  It  is  a  very  ancient  observation,  and  a  very 
true  one,  that  people  generally  despise  where  they 
flatter,  and  cringe  to  those  they  design  to  betray  -. 
so  that  truth  and  ceremony  are,  and  always  will 
be,  two  distinct  things. 

27.  When  you  find  your  friend  in  an  error, 
undeceive  him  with  secrecy  and  civility,  and  let 
him  see  his  oversight  first  by  hints  and  glances  ; 
and  if  you  cannot  convince  him,  leave  him  with 
respect,  and  lay  the  fault  upon  your  own  manage 
ment. 

28.  When  you  are  under  the  greatest  vexa 
tions,  then  consider  that  human  life  lasts  but  for 
a  moment ;  and  do  not  forget  but  that  you  are 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  faulty  yourself  in 
many  instances  ;  and  withal,  remember  that  an 
ger  and  impatience  often  prove  more  mischievous 
than  the  provocation. 

29.  Gentleness  and  good  humour  are  invin 
cible,  provided  they  are  without  hypocrisy  and 
design;    they  disarm  the  most  barbarous  and 
savage  tempers,  and  make  even  malice  ashamed 
of  itself. 

30.  In  all  the  actions  of  life  let  it  be  your  first 
and  principal  care  to  guard  against  anger  on  the 
one  hand  and  flattery  on  the  other,  for  they  are 
both  unserviceable  qualities,  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  in  the  government  of  human  life. 

31.  When  a  man  turns  knave  or  libertine,  and 
gives  way  to  fear,  jealousy,  and  fits  of  the  spleen 
when  his  mind  complains  of  his  fortune,  and  he 
quits  the  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
him,  he  acts  perfectly  counter  to  humanity,  de 
serts  his  own  nature,  and,  as  it  were,  runs  away 
from  himself. 

32.  Be  not  heavy  in  business,  disturbed  in  con 
versation,  nor  impertinent  in  your  thoughts.   Let 
your  judgment  be  right,  your  actions  friendly,  and 
your  mind  contented ;  let  them  curse  you,  threat 
en  you,  or  despise  you ;    let  them  go  on :  they 
can  never  injure  your  reason  or  your  virtue,  and 
then  all  the  rest  that  they  can  do  to  you  signifies 
nothing. 

33.  The  only  pleasure  of  human  life  is  doing 
the  business  of  the  creation ;  and  which  way  is 
that  to  be   compassed  very  easily?     Most  cer 
tainly  by  the  practice  of  general  kindness,  by  re 
jecting  the  importunity  of  our  senses,  by  distin 
guishing  truth  from  falsehood,  and  by  contem 
plating  the  works  of  the  Almighty. 

34.  Be  sure  to  mind  that  which  lies  before 
you,  whether  it  be  thought,  word, or  action;  and 
never  postpone  an  opportunity,  or  make  virtue 
wait  for  you  till  to-morrow. 
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35.  Whatever  tends  neither  to  the  improve- : 
ment  of  your  reason  nor  the  benefit  of  society, 
think  it  below  you  ;  and  when  you  have  done  any 
considerable  service  to  mankind,  don't  lessen  it 
by  your  folly,  in  gaping  after  reputation  and  re 
quital. 

36.  When  you  find  yourself  sleepy  in  a  morn 
ing,  rouse   yourself,   and  consider  that  you  are 
born  to  business,  and  that  in  doing  good  in  your 
generation,  you  answer  your  character  and  act 
like  a  man ;  whereas  sleep   and  idleness  do  but 
degrade  you,  and  sink  you  down  to  a  brute. 

37.  A  mind  that  has  nothing  of  hope,  or  fear, 
or  aversion,  or  desire,  to  weaken  and  disturb  it, 
is  the  most  impregnable  security.     Hither  we 
may   with  safety  retire  and  defy  our  enemies  ; 
and   he  that  sees  not  this  advantage  must  be 
extremely  ignorant,  and  he  that  forgets  it  un 
happy. 

38.'  Don't  disturb  yourself  about  the  faults  of  j 
other  people,  but  let  everybody's  crimes  be  at  i 
their  own  door.  Have  always  this  great  maxim  , 
in  your  remembrance,  that  to  play  the  knave  is 
to  rebel  against  religion ;  all  sorts  of  injustice 
being  no  less  than  high  treason  against  Heaven 
itself. 

39.  Don't  contemn  death,  but  meet  it  with  a 
decent  and  religious  fortitude,  and  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  those  things  which  Providence  has  or 
dered.     If  you  want  a  cordial  to  make  the  ap 
prehensions  of  dying  go  down  a  little  the  more 
easily,  consider  what  sort  of  world  and  what  sort 
of  company  you'll  part  with.     To  conclude,  do 
but  look  seriously  into  the  world,  and  there  you'll 
see  multitudes  of  people  preparing  for  funerals, 
and  mourning  for  their  friends  and  acquaintances; 
and  look  out  again  a  little  afterwards,  and  you'll 
see  others  doing  the  very  same  thing  for  them. 

40.  In   short,    men   are   but   poor  transitory 
things.     To-day  they  are  busy  and  harassed  with 
the  affairs  of  human  life,  and  to-morrow  life  itself 
is  taken  from  them,  and  they  are  returned  to  their 
original  dust  and  ashes. 

PART  III. 

Containing  prophetic  observations  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  Europe  and  of  Great  Britain,  more 
particularly  from  1720  to  1729. 

1.  In  the  latter  end  of  1720,   an  eminent  old 
lady  shall  bring  forth  five  sons  at  a  birth ;  the 
youngest  shall  live  and  grow  up  to  maturity,  but 
the  four  eldest  shall  either  die  in  the  nursery  or 
be  all  carried  off  by  one  sudden  and  unexpected 
accident. 

2.  About  this  time  a  man  with  a  double  head 
shall  arrive  in  Britain  from  the  south.     One  of 
these  heads  shall  deliver  messages  of  great  im 
portance  to  the  governing  party,  and   the  other 
to  the  party  that's  opposite  to  them.     The  first  J 
shall  believe  the  monster,  but  the  last  shall  dis 
cover   the  impostor,   and  so   happily   disengage 
themselves  from  a  snare  that  was  laid  to  destroy  j 
them  and   their  posterity.     After  this  the  two 
heads  shall  unite,  and  the  monster  shall  appear 
in  his  proper  shape. 

3.  In  the  year  1721,  a  philosopher  from-  Lower 
Germany  shall  come,  first  to  Amsterdam  in  Hoi- ' 
land,  and  afterwards  to  Loadon.     He  will  bring 
with  him  a  world  of  curiosities,  and  among  them  ! 


a  pretended  secret  for  the  transmutation  ot 
metals.  Under  the  umbrage  of  this  mighty  secret 
he  shall  pass  upon  the  world  for  some  time ;  but 
at  length  he  shall  be  detected,  and  proved  to  be 
nothing  but  an  empiric  and  a  cheat,  and  so  forced 
to  sneak  off,  and  leave  the  people  he  has  deluded, 
either  to  bemoan  their  loss  or  laugh  at  their  own 
folly.  N.  B.  This  will  be  the  last  of  his  sect  that 
will  ever  venture  in  this  part  of  the  world  upon 
the  same  errand. 

4.  In  this  year  great  endeavours  will  be  used 
for  procuring  a  general  peace,  which  shall  be  so 
near  a  conclusion  that  public  rejoicings  shall  be 
made  at  the  courts  of  several  great  potentates 
upon  that  account;  but  just  in  the  critical  junc 
ture,  a  certain  neighbouring  prince  shall  come  to 
a  violent  death,    which  shall  occasion  new   war 
and  commotion  all  over  Europe  ;  but  these  shall 
continue  but  for  a  short  time,  and  at  last  termi 
nate  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  first  aggres 
sors. 

5.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year  of  mysteries, 
a  person  that  was  born  blind  shall  have  his  sight 
restored,  and  shall  see  ravens  perch  upon  the 
heads  of  traitors,   among   which  the  head  of  a 
notorious  prelate  shall  stand  upon   the  highest 
pole. 

6.  In  the  year  1722,   there   shall  be  a  grand 
congress,  and  new  overtures  of  peace  offered  by 
most  of  the  principal   parties  concerned  in  the 
war,  which  shall  have  so  good  effect  that  a  cessa 
tion  of  arms  shall  be  agreed  upon  for  six  months, 
which  shall  be  kept  inviolable  till  a  certain  gen 
eral,  either  through  treachery  or  inadvertency, 
shall  begin  hostilities  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term;  upon  which  the  injured  prince  shall  draw 
his  sword,  and  throw  the  scabbard  into  the  sea, 
vowing  never  to  return  it  till  he  shall  obtain  sat- 
isfaction  for  himself,  and  done  justice  to  all  that 
were  oppressed. 

7.  At  the  close  of  this  year,  a  famous  bridge 
shall  be  broken  down,   and  the  water  that  runs 
under  it  shall  be  tinctured  with  the  blood  of  two 
notorious  malefactors,  whose  unexpected  death 
shall  make  mighty  alterations  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  ruin  of  a  nation, 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  unavoidable. 

8.  1723  begins  with  plots,   conspiracies,  and 
intestine  commotions  in  several  countries ;  nor 
shall  Great  Britain  itself  be  free  from  the  cala 
mity.     These  shall  continue  till  a  certain  young 
prince  shall  take  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands ;  and  after  that,  a  marriage  shall 
be  proposed,  and  an  alliance  concluded  between 
two  great  potentates,  who  shall  join  their  forces, 
and  endeavour,  in  good  earnest,  to  set  all  mat 
ters  upon  a  right  foundation. 

9.  This   year    several  cardinals  and  prelates 
shall  be  publicly  censured  for  heretical  principles, 
and  shall  narrowly  escape  from   being  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  common  people,  who  still  look  upon 
them  as  the  grand  disturbers  of  the  public  tran 
quillity,  perfect  incendiaries,  and  the  chief  pro 
moters    of    their   former,   present,    and    future 
calamities. 

10.  In  1724-5  there  will  be  many  treaties  and 
negotiations,  and  Great  Britain,  particularly,  will 
be  crowded  with  foreign  ministers  and  ambassa 
dors  from  remote  princes  and  states.     Trade  and 
commerce  will  begin  to  flourish  and  revive;  and 
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everything  will  have  a  comfortable  prospect,  until 
some  desperadoes,  assisted  by  a  monster  with 
many  heads,  shall  start  new  difficulties,  and  pui 
the  world  again  into  a  flame  ;  but  these  shall  be 
but  of  short  duration. 

11.  Before  the  expiration  of  1725,   an  eagle 
from  the  north  shall  fly  directly  to  the  south,  anc 
perch  upon  the  palace  of  a  prince,  and  first  un 
ravel  the  bloody  projects  and  designs  of  a  wicked 
set  of  people,   and  then    publicly  discover  the 
murder  of  a  great  king,  and  the  intended  assassi 
nation  of  another  greater  than  he. 

12.  In  1726,  three  princes  will  be  born  that 
will  grow  up  to  be  men,  and  inherit  the  crowns 
of  three  of  the  greatest  monarchies  in  Europe. 

13.  About  this  time  the  Pope  will  die,  and 
after  a  great  many   intrigues  and  struggles,  a 
Spanish  cardinal  shall  be  elected,  who  shall  de 
cline  the  dignity,  and  declare  his  marriage  with 
a  great  lady,  heiress  of  one  of  the  chief  principal 
ities  in  Italy,  which  may  occasion  new  troubles  in 
Europe,  if  not  timely  prevented. 

14.  In  1727,  new  troubles  shall  break  out  in 
the  north,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  death  of  a 
certain  prince,  and  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
another.      Poor  Poland  seems  to  be  pointed  at ; 
but  the  princes  of  the  south  shall  enter  into  a 
confederacy  to  preserve  her,  and  shall  at  length 
restore  her  peace,  and  prevent  the  perpetual  ruin 
of  her  constitution. 

15.  Great  endeavours  will  be  used  about  this 
time  for  a  comprehension   in  religion  supported 
by  crafty  and  designing  men,  and  a  party  of  mis 
taken  zealots,  which  they  shall  artfully  draw  in 
to  join  with  them  ;    but  as  the  project  is  ill- 
concerted  and  will  be  worse    managed,   it  will 
come  to  nothing ;  and  soon  afterwards  an  effectual 
mode  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  like  attempt 
for  the  future. 

16.  1728  will  be  a  year  of  inquiry  and  retrospec 
tion.    Many  exorbitant  grants  will  be  reassumed, 
and   several    persons   who  thought  themselves 
secure  will  be  called  before  the  senate,  and  com 


pelled  to  disgorge  what  they  have  unjustly  pillaged 
either  from  the  crown  or  the  public. 

17.  About  this  time  a  new  scaffold  will  be 
erected  upon  the  confines  of  a  certain  great  city, 
where  an  old  count  of  a  new  extraction,  that  has 
been  of  all  parties  and  true  to  none,  will  be 
doomed  by  his  peers  to  make  his  first  appearance. 
After  this  an  old  lady,  who  has  often  been  exposed 
to  danger  and  disgrace,  and  sometimes  brought 
to  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  will  be  brought 
to  bed  of  three  daughters  at  once,  which  they 
shall  call  Plenty,  Peace,  and  Union ;  and  these 
three  shall  live  and  grow  up  together,  be  the 
glory  of  their  mother,  and  the  comfort  of  pos 
terity  for  many  generations. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  he  cither  writ  or 
extracted  from  his  papers  in  the  interval  between 
the  loss  of  his  speech  and  the  return  of  his  fit, 
which  happened  exactly  at  the  time  he  had  com 
puted. 

Upon  the  approach  of  his  fit,  he  made  signs  to 
be  put  to  bed,  which  was  no  sooner  done  but  he 
was  seized  with  extreme  agonies,  which  he  bore 
up  under  with  the  greatest  steadfastness,  and  after 
a  severe  conflict  that  lasted  near  eight  hours,  he 
expired. 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  this  extraordinary 
serson ;  a  person,  though  of  mean  extraction  and 
obscure  life,  yet  when  his  character  comes  to  be 
illy  and  truly  known,  it  will  be  read  with  plea 
sure,  profit,  and  admiration. 

His  perfections  at  large  would  be  the  work  of  a 
volume,  and  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of 
these  papers.  I  will  therefore  only  add,  for  a 
:onclusion,  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
bought  and  judgment,  and  always  kept  his  ap- 
Detites  and  inclinations  within  their  just  limits. 

His  reason  was  strong  and  manly,  his  under 
standing  sound  and  active,  and  his  temper  so 
easy,  equal,  and  complaisant,  that  he  never  fell 
out,  either  with  men  or  accidents.  He  bore  all 
;hings  with  the  highest  affability,  and  computed 
ustly  upon  their  value  and  consequence,  and 
then  applied  them  to  their  proper  uses. 


A  LETTER  FROM  OXFORD. 


SIR, — Being  informed  that  you  speedily  intend  to  publish  some  memoirs  relating  to  our 
dumb  countryman,  Dickory  Cronke,  I  send  you  herewith  a  few  lines,  in  the  nature  of  an 
Elegy,  which  I  leave  you  to  dispose  of  as  you  think  fit.  I  knew  and  admired  the  man,  and  if  I 
were  capable,  his  character  should  be  the  first  thing  I  would  attempt. 

Your's,  &c. 


THE  DUMB  PHILOSOPHER. 


AN    ELEGY, 

IN  MEMORY   OF  D1CKORY   CRONKE,   THE   DUMB    PHILOSOPHER. 


Vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitar;  op 
Qui  Tninimta  urgetur. — HORACE. 


If  virtuous  actions  emulation  raise, 

Then  this  good  man  deserves  immortal  praise. 

When  nature  such  extensive  wisdom  lent, 

She  sure  designed  him  for  our  precedent. 

Such  great  endowments  in  a  man  unknown, 

Declare  the  blessings  were  not.  all  his  own  ; 

But  rather  granted  for  a  time  to  show 

What  the  wise  hand  of  Providence  can  do. 

In  him  we  may  a  bright  example  see 

Of  nature,  justice,  and  morality ; 

A  mind  not  subject  to  the  frowns  of  fate, 

But  calm  and  easy  in  a  servile  state. 

He  always  kept  a  guard  upon  his  will, 

And  feared  no  harm,  because  he  knew  no  ill. 

A  decent  posture,  and  an  humble  mien, 

In  every  action  of  his  life  were  seen. 

Through  all  the  different  stages  that  he  went, 

He  still  appeared  both  wise  and  diligent : 

Firm  to  his  word,  and  punctual  to  his  trust, 

Sagacious,  fr  .gal,  affable,  and  just. 

No  gainful  views  his  bounded  hopes  could  sway, 

No  wanton  thought  lead  his  chaste  soul  astray. 

In  short,  his  thoughts  and  actions  both  declare, 

Nature  designed  him  her  philosopher  ; 

That  all  mankind  by  his  example  taught, 

Might  learn  to  live,  and  manage  every  thought. 

Oh  !  could  my  muse  the  wondrous  subject  grace, 

And,  from  his  youth,  his  virtuous  actions  trace, 

Could  I  in  just  and  equal  numbers  tell, 

How  well  he  lived,  and  how  devoutly  fell, 

I  boldly  might  your  strict  attention  claim, 

And  bid  you  learn,  and  copy  out  the  man. 

J.  P. 


Exeter  College, 
August  25th,  1719. 
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EPITAPH. 


THE  occasion  of  this  Epitaph  was  briefly  thus : — A  gentleman,  who  had  heard  much  in 
commendation  of  this  dumb  man,  going  accidentally  to  the  churchyard  where  he  was  buried, 
and  finding  his  grave  without  a  tomb-stone,  or  any  manner  of  memorandum  of  his  death,  he 
pulled  out  his  pencil,  and  writ  as  follows  -.— 

Pauper  ubique  jacet. 
Near  to  this  lonely  unfrequented  place, 

Mixed  with  the  common  dust,  neglected  lies, 

The  man  that  every  muse  should  strive  to  grace, 

And  all  the  world  should  for  his  virtue  prize. 

Stop,  gentle  passenger,  and  drop  a  tear, 

Truth,  justice,  wisdom,  all  lie  buried  here. 

What,  though  he  wants  a  monumental  stone, 
The  common  pomp  of  every  fool  or  knave, 
Those  virtues  which  through  all  his  actions  shone 
Proclaim  his  worth,  and  praise  him  in  the  grave. 
His  merits  will  a  bright  example  give, 
Which  shall  both  time  and  envy  too  outlive. 

Oh,  had  I  power  but  equal  to  my  mind, 

A  decent  tomb  should  soon  this  place  adorn, 
With  this  inscription  -.  Lo,  here  lies  confined 
A  wondrous  man,  although  obscurely  born  ; 
A  man,  though  dumb,  yet  he  was  nature's  care, 
Who  marked  him  out  her  own  philosopher. 
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A    JOURNAL 


OF 


THE  PLAGUE   YEAR 


IT  was  about  the  beginning  of  September,  1664, 
that  I,  among  the  rest  of  my  neighbours,  heard, 
in  ordinary  discourse,  that  the  plague  was  re 
turned  again  in  Holland ;  for  it  had  been  very 
violent  there,  and  particularly  at  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam,  in  the  year  1663,  whither  they  say  it 
was  brought,  some  said  from  Italy,  others  from 
the  Levant,  among  some  goods  which  were 
brought  home  by  their  Turkey  fleet ;  others  said 
it  was  brought  from  Candia ;  others  from  Cyprus. 
It  mattered  not  from  whence  it  came ;  but  all 
agreed  it  was  come  into  Holland  again. 

We  had  no  such  thing  as  printed  newspapers 
in  those  days  to  spread  rumours  and  reports  of 
things  ;  and  to  improve  them  by  the  invention 
of  men,  as  I  have  lived  to  see  practised  since. 
But  such  things  as  those  were  gathered  from  the 
letters  of  merchants  and  others  who  corre 
sponded  abroad,  and  from  them  was  handed 
about  by  word  of  mouth  only ;  so  that  things  did 
not  spread  instantly  over  the  whole  nation,  as 
they  do  now.  But  it  seems  that  the  government 
had  a  true  account  of  it,  and  several  councils 
were  held  about  ways  to  prevent  its  coming 
over ;  but  all  was  kept  very  private.  Hence  it 
was  that  this  rumour  died  off  again,  and  people 
began  to  forget  it,  as  a  thing  we  were  very  little 
concerned  in,  and  that  we  hoped  was  not  true ; 
till  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  the  beginning 
of  December,  1664,  when  two  men,  said  to  be 
Frenchmen,  died  of  the  plague  in  Long  acre,  or 
rather  at  the  upper  end  of  Drury  lane.  The 
family  they  were  in  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  as 
much  as  possible ;  but  as  it  had  gotten  some 
vent  in  the  discourse  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
secretaries  of  state  got  knowledge  of  it.  And 
concerning  themselves  to  inquire  about  it,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  the  truth,  two  physicians 
and  a  surgeon  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  house 
and  make  inspection.  This  they  did ;  and  find 
ing  evident  tokens  of  the  sickness  upon  both  the 
bodies  that  were  dead,  they  gave  their  opinions 
publicly,  that  they  died  of  the  plague ;  where 
upon  it  was  given  into  the  parish  clerk,  and  he 
also  returned  them  to  the  hall ;  and  it  was 
printed  in  the  weekly  bill  of  mortality  in  the 
usual  manner,  thus: — 

Plague,  2. — Parishes  infected,  1. 
The  people  showed  a  great  concern  at  this, 


and  began  to  be  alarmed  all  over  the  town,  and 
the  more,  because  in  the  last  week  in  December, 
1664,  another  man  died  in  the  same  house,  and 
of  the  same  distemper  ;  and  then  we  were  easy 
again  for  about  six  weeks,  when  none  having  died 
with  any  marks  of  infection,  it  was  said  the  dis 
temper  was  gone ;  but  after  that,  I  think  it  was 
about  the  12th  of  February,  another  died  in  an 
other  house,  but  in  the  same  parish,  and. in  the 
same  manner. 

This  turned  the  people's  eyes  pretty  much  to 
wards  that  end  of  the  town  ;  and  the  weekly  bills 
showing  an  increase  of  burials  in  St  Giles's  parish 
more  than  usual,  it  began  to  be  suspected  that 
the  plague  was  among  the  people  at  that  end  of 
the  town  ;  and  that  many  had  died  of  it,  though 
they  had  taken  care  to  keep  it  as  much  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  as  possible :  this  pos 
sessed  the  heads  of  the  people  very  much,  and 
few  cared  to  go  through  Drury  lane,  or  the  other 
streets  suspected,  unless  they  had  extraordinary 
business  that  obliged  them  to  it. 

This  increase  of  the  bills  stood  thus;  the  usual 
number  of  burials  in  a  week,  in  the  parishes  of 
St  Giles's  in  the  Fields  and  St  Andrew's,  Hoi- 
born,  were  from  12  to  17  or  19  each,  few  more 
or  less ;  but  from  the  time  that  the  plague  first 
began  in  St  Giles's  parish,  it  was  observed  that 
the  ordinary  burials  increased  in  number  con 
siderably.  For  example — 

From  Dec.  27  to  Jan.    8.   St  Giles's       16 
St  Andrew's  17 

Jan.     3  to  Jan.  10.   St  Giles's       12 
St  Andrew's  25 

Jan.   10  to  Jan.  17.   St  Giles's       18 
St  Andrew's  18 

Jan.  17  to  Jan.  24.    St  Giles's       28 
St  Andrew's  16 

Jan.  24  to  Jan.  31.   St  Giles's       24 
St  Andrew's  15 

Jan.  31  to  Feb.    7.   St  Giles's       21 
St  Andrew's  23 

Feb.  7  to  Feb.  14.   St  Giles's       24 
whereof  1  of  the  plague. 
The  like  increase  of  the  bills  was  observed  in 
the  parishes  of  St  Bride's,  adjoining  on  one  side 
of  Holborn  parish,  and  in  the  parish  of  St  James's, 
Clerkenwell,  adjoining  on  the  other  side  of  Hol 
born  ;  in  both  which  parishes  the  usual  numbers 
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that  died  weekly,  were  from  4  to  6  or  8,  whereas 
at  that  time  they  were  increased,  as  follows :  — 
From  Dec.  20  to  Dec.  27.   St  Bride's     0 
St  James's     8 

Dec.  27  to  Jan.     3.   St  Bride's     6 
St  James's    9 

Jan.     3  to  Jan.   10.   St  Bride's   1 1 
St  James's     7 

Jan.  10  to  Jan.   17.   St  Bride's   12 
St  James's    9 

Jan.  17  to  Jan.  24.   St  Bride's     9 
St  James's  15 

Jan.  24  to  Jan.  31.   St  Bride's     8 
St  James's  12 

Jan.  81  to  Feb.     7.   St  Bride's   13 
St  James's    5 

Feb.    7  to  Feb.   14.   St  Bride's   12 
St  James's     6 

Besides  this,  it  was  observed  with  great  uneasi 
ness  by  the  people,  that  the  weekly  bills  in  general 
increased  very  much  during  these  weeks,  although 
it  was  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  usually  the  bills 
are  very  moderate. 

The  usual  number  of  burials  within  the  bills 
of  mortality  for  a  week  was  from  about  240  or 
thereabouts,  to  300.  The  last  was  esteemed  a 
pretty  high  bill ;  but  after  this  we  found  the  bills 
successively  increasing,  as  follows : — 

Buried.    Increased. 

From  Dec.  20  to  Dec.  27.      291 

Dec.  27  to  Jan.  3.  349  58 
Jan.  3  to  Jan.  10.  394  45 
Jan.  10  to  Jan.  17.  415  21 
Jan.  17  to  Jan.  24.  474  59 

This  last  bill  was  really  frightful,  being  a  higher 
number  than  had  been  known  to  have  been 
buried  in  one  week,  since  the  preceding  visitation 
of  1656. 

However,  all  this  went  off  again,  and  the  wea 
ther  proving  cold,  and  the  frost,  which  began  in 
December,  still  continuing  very  severe,  even  till 
near  the  end  of  February,  attended  with  sharp 
though  moderate  winds,  the  bills  decreased  again, 
and  the  city  grew  healthy,  and  everybody  began 
to  look  upon  the  danger  as  good  as  over  ;  only 
that  still  the  burials  in  St  Giles's  continued  high : 
from  the  beginning  of  April  especially  they  stood 
at  25  each  week,  till  the  week  from  the  18th  to 
the  25th,  when  there  was  buried  in  St  Giles's 
parish  30,  whereof  two  of  the  plague,  and  eight 
of  the  spotted  fever,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
the  same  thing ;  likewise  the  number  that  died 
of  the  spotted  fever  in  the  whole  increased,  being 
eight  the  week  before,  and  12  the  week  above- 
named. 

This  alarmed  us  all  again,  and  terrible  appre 
hensions  were  among  the  people,  especially  the 
weather  being  now  changed  and  growing  warm, 
and  the  summer  being  at  hand ;  however,  the 
next  week  there  seemed  to  be  some  hopes  again, 
the  bills  were  low,  the  number  of  the  dead  in  all 
was  but  388 ;  there  was  none  of  the  plague,  and 
but  four  of  the  spotted  fever. 

But  the  following  week  it  returned  again,  and 
the  distemper  was  spread  into  two  or  three  other 
parishes,  viz.  St  Andrew's  Holborn,  St  Clement's 
Danes,  and,  to  the  affliction  of  the  city,  one  died 
within  the  walls,  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary,  Wool- 
church,  that  is  to  say,  in  Bearbinder-lane,  near 
the  Stocks-market ;  in  all  there  were  nine  of  the 


plague,  six  of  the  spotted  fever.  It  was,  how 
ever,  upon  inquiry  found  that  this  Frenchman, 
who  died  in  Bearbinder-lane,  was  one  who,  hav 
ing  lived  in  Long-acre,  near  the  infected  houses, 
had  removed  for  fear  of  the  distemper,  not  know 
ing  that  he  was  already  infected. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  May,  yet  the  weather 
was  temperate,  variable,  and  cool  enough,  arid 
people  had  still  some  hopes.  That  which  en 
couraged  them  was  that  the  city  was  healthy,  the 
whole  97  parishes  buried  but  54,  and  we  began  to 
hope,  that  as  it  was  chiefly  among  the  people  at 
that  end  of  the  town,  it  might  go  no  further  ;  and 
the  rather,  because  the  next  week,  which  was  from 
the  9th  of  May  to  the  16th,  there  died  but  three, 
of  which  not  one  within  the  whole  city  or  liberties, 
and  St  Andrew's  buried  but  15,  which  was  very 
low.  It  is  true  St  Giles's  buried  32,  but  still  as 
there  was  but  one  of  the  plague,  people  began  to 
be  easy  ;  the  whole  bill  also  was  very  low,  for  the 
week  before  the  bill  was  but  347,  and  the  week 
above-mentioned  but  343.  We  continued  in  these 
hopes  for  a  few  days;  but  it  was  but  for  a  few, 
for  the  people  were  no  more  to  be  deceived  thus ; 
they  searched  the  houses,  and  found  that  the 
plague  was  really  spread  every  way,  and  that 
many  died  of  it  every  day ;  so  that  now  all  our 
extenuations  abated,  and  it  was  no  more  to  be 
concealed,  nay  it  quickly  appeared  that  the  infec 
tion  had  spread  itself  beyond  all  hopes  of  abate 
ment  ;  that  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles's,  it  was 
gotten  into  several  streets,  and  several  families  lay 
all  sick  together  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  weekly 
bill  for  the  next  week,  the  thing  began  to  show  itself; 
there  was  indeed  but  14  set  down  of  the  plague, 
but  this  was  all  knavery  and  collusion,  for  in  St 
Giles's  parish  they  buried  40  in  all,  whereof  it 
was  certain  most  of  them  died  of  the  plague, 
though  they  were  set  down  of  other  distempers ; 
and  though  the  number  of  all  the  burials  was  not 
increased  above  32,  and  the  whole  bill  being  but 
385,  yet  there  were  14  of  the  spotted  fever,  as  well 
as  14  of  the  plague  ;  and  we  took  it  for  granted 
upon  the  whole,  that  there  were  50  died  that 
week  of  the  plague. 

The  next  bill  was  from  the  23rd  of  May  to  the 
30th,  when  the  number  of  the  plague  was  1 7 ; 
but  the  burials  in  St  Giles's  were  53,  a  frightful 
number  I  of  whom  they  set  down  but  nine  of  the 
plague ;  but  on  an  examination  more  strictly  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  at  the  lord  mayor's 
request,  it  was  found  there  were  20  more,  who 
were  really  dead  of  the  plague  in  that  parish,  but 
had  been  set  down  of  spotted  fever  or  other  dis 
tempers,  besides  others  concealed. 

But  those  were  trifling  things  to  what  followed 
immediately  after;  for  now  the  weather  set  in 
hot,  and  from  the  first  week  in  June  the  infection 
spread  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  the  bills  rose 
high,  the  articles  of  the  fever,  spotted  fever,  and 
teeth,  began  to  swell ;  for  all  that  could  conceal 
their  distempers  did  it  to  prevent  their  neigh 
bours  shunning  and  refusing  to  converse  with 
them  ;  and  also  to  prevent  authority  shutting  up 
their  houses,  which,  though  it  was  not  yet  prac 
tised,  yet  was  threatened,  and  people  were  ex 
tremely  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  it.  The  se 
cond  week  in  June,  the  parish  of  St  Giles's,  where 
still  the  weight  of  the  infection  lay,  buried  120, 
whereof,  though  the  bills  said  but  68  of  the  plague, 
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everybody  said  there  had  been  100  at  least,  cal 
culating  it  from  the  usual  number  of  funerals  in 
that  parish  as  above. 

Till  this  week  the  city  continued  free,  there 
having  never  any  died  except  that  one  French 
man,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  within  the  whole 
97  parishes.  Now  there  died  four  within  the 
city,  one  in  Wood-street,  one  in  Fenchurch-  street, 
and  two  in  Crooked-lane.  Southwark  was  en 
tirely  free,  having  not  one  yet  died  on  that  side 
of  the  wiiter. 

I  lived  without  Aldgate,  about  mid-way  be 
tween  Aldgate  church  and  Whitechapel-bars,  on 
the  left  hand  or  north  side  of  the  street ;  and  as 
the  distemper  had  not  reached  to  that  side  of 
the  city,  our  neighbourhood  continued  very  easy ; 
but  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  their  conster 
nation  was  very  great ;  and  the  richer  sort  of 
people,  especially  the  nobility  and  gentry,  from 
the  west  part  of  the  city,  thronged  out  of  town, 
with  their  families  and  servants,  in  an  unusual 
manner ;  and  this  was  more  particularly  seen  in 
Whitechapel ;  that  is  to  say,  the  broad  street  j 
where  I  lived ;  indeed  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
waggons  and  carts,  with  goods,  women,  servants, 
children,  &c.  coaches  filled  with  people  of  the 
better  sort,  and  horsemen  attending  them,  all 
hurrying  away ;  then  empty  waggons  and  carts 
appeared,  and  spare  horses  with  servants,  who  it 
was  apparent  were  returning  or  sent  from  the 
country  to  fetch  more  people ;  besides  innu 
merable  numbers  of  men  on  horseback,  some 
alone,  others  with  servants,  and  generally  speak 
ing,  all  loaded  with  baggage  and  fitted  out  for 
travelling,  as  any  one  might  perceive  by  their 
appearance. 

This  was  a  very  terrible  and  melancholy  thing 
to  sec,  and  as  it  was  a  sight  which  I  could  not  but 
look  on  from  morning  to  night,  for  indeed  there 
was  nothing  else  of  moment,  to  be  seen,  it  filled 
me  with  very  serious  thoughts  of  the  misery  that 
was  coming  upon  the  city,  and  the  unhappy  con 
dition  of  those  that  would  be  left  in  it. 

This  hurry  of  the  people  was  such  for  some 
weeks,  that  there  was  no  getting  in  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  door  without  exceeding  difficulty;  there 
was  such  pressing  and  crowding  there  to  get 
passes  and  certificates  of  health  for  such  as  tra 
velled  abroad  ;  for  without  these,  there  was  no 
being  admitted  to  pass  through  the  towns  on  the 
road,  or  to  lodge  in  any  inn.  Now  as  there  had 
none  died  in  the  city  for  all  this  time,  my  Lord 
Mayor  gave  certificates  of  health  without  any 
difficulty  to  all  those  who  lived  in  the  97  parishes, 
and  to  those  within  the  liberties  too  for  a  while. 

This  hurry,  I  say,  continued  some  weeks,  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  month  of  May  and  June,  and  the 
more  because  it  was  rumoured  that  an  order  of 
the  government  was  to  be  issued  out,  to  place 
turnpikes  and  barriers  on  the  road  to  prevent 
people's  travelling ;  and  that  the  towns  on  the 
road  would  not  suffer  people  from  London  to  pass, 
for  fear  of  bringing  the  infection  along  with  them, 
though  neither  of  these  rumours  had  any  founda 
tion  but  in  the  imagination,  especially  at  first. 

1  now  began  to  consider  seriously  with  myself, 
concerning  my  own  case,  and  how  I  should  dis- ' 
pose  of  myself ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  I  should  , 
resolve  to  stay  in  London,  or  shut  up  my  house  | 
and  flee,  as  many  of  my  neighbours  did.     I  have ' 


set  this  particular  down  so  fully,  because  I  know 
not  but  it  may  be  of  moment  to  those  who  come 
after  me,  if  they  come  to  be  brought  to  the  same 
distress,  and  to  the  same  manner  of  making  their 
choice,  and,  therefore,  I  desire  this  account  may 
pass  with  them,  rather  for  a  direction  for  them 
selves  to  act  by  than  a  history  of  my  actings, 
seeing  it  may  not  be  of  one  farthing  value  to  them 
to  note  what  became  of  me. 

I  had  two  important  things  before  me  :  the  one 
was  the  carrying  on  my  business  and  shop,  which 
was  considerable,  and  in  which  was  embarked  all 
my  effects  in  the  world ;  and  the  other  was  the 
preservation  of  my  life  in  so  dismal  a  calamity 
as  I  saw  apparently  was  coming  upon  the  city  ; 
and  which,  however,  great  as  it  was,  my  fears, 
perhaps,  as  well  as  other  people's,  represented  to 
be  much  greater  than  it  could  be. 

The  first  consideration  was  of  great  moment  to 
me ;  my  trade  was  a  saddler,  and  as  dealings 
were  not  chiefly  by  a  shop  or  chance  trade,  but 
among  the  merchants  trading  to  the  English 
colonies  in  America,  so  my  effects  lay  very  much 
in  the  hands  of  such.  I  was  a  single  man,  it  is 
true,  but  I  had  a  family  of  servants,  whom  I 
kept  at  my  business,  had  a  house,  shop,  and 
warehouses  filled  with  goods ;  and,  in  short,  to 
leave  them  all  as  things  in  such  a  case  must  be 
left,  that  is  to  say,  without  any  overseer  or  per 
son  fit  to  be  trusted  with  them,  had  been  to 
hazard  the  loss  not  only  of  my  trade  but  of  my 
goods,  and  indeed  of  all  I  had  in  the  world. 

I  had  an  elder  brother  at  the  same  time  in 
London,  and  not  many  years  be  fore  come  over  from 
Portugal ;  and  advising  with  him,  his  answer  was 
in  three  words,  the  same  that  was  given  in  an 
other  case  quite  different,  viz.,  "  Master,  save 
thyself."  In  a  word,  he  was  for  my  retiring  into 
the  country,  as  he  resolved  to  do  himself,  with 
his  family;  telling  me  what  he  had,  it  seems, 
heard  abroad,  that  the  best  preparation  for  the 
plague  was  to  run  away  from  it.  As  to  my  ar 
gument  of  losing  my  trade,  my  goods  or  debts, 
he  quite  confuted  me ;  he  told  me  the  same 
thing,  which  I  argued  for  my  staying,  viz. ,  that  I 
would  trust  God  with  my  safety  and  health,  was 
the  strongest  repulse  to  my  pretensions  of  losing 
my  trade  and  my  goods  ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  is  it 
not  as  reasonable  that  you  should  trust  God  with 
the  chance  or  risk  of  losing  your  trade,  as  that 
you  should  stay  in  so  imminent  a  point  of  danger, 
and  trust  him  with  your  life?" 

I  could  not  argue  that  I  was  in  any  strait  as  to 
a  place  where  to  go,  having  several  friends  in 
Northamptonshire,  whence  our  family  first  came 
from ;  and  particularly,  I  had  an  only  sister  in  Lin 
colnshire,  very  willing  to  receive  and  entertain  me. 

My  brother,  who  had  already  sent  his  wife  and 
|  two  children  into  Bedfordshire,  and  resolved  to 
follow  them,  pressed  my  going  very  earnestly ; 
and  I  had  once  resolved  to  comply  with  his  de 
sires,  but  at  that  time  could  get  no  horse ;  for 
!  though,  it  is  true,  all  the  city  did  not  go  out  Oi 
!  the  city  of  London,  yet  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that,  in  a  manner,  all  the  horses  did  ;  for  there 
was  hardly  a  horse  to  be  bought  or  hired  in  the 
whole  city  for  some  weeks.     Once  I  resolved  to 
travel  on  foot  with  one  servant,  and,  as  many  did, 
lie  at  no  inn,  but  carry  a  soldier's  tent  with  us,  and 
so  lie  in  the  fields,  the  weather  being  very  warm, 
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and  no  danger  from  taking  cold.  I  say,  as  man 
did,  because  several  did  so  at  last,  especiall_ 
those  who  had  been  in  the  armies  in  the  war 
which  had  not  been  many  years  past ;  and  I  mus 
needs  say,  that  speaking  of  second  causes,  ha( 
most  of  the  people  that  travelled  done  so,  th 
plague  had  not  been  carried  into  so  many  countr) 
towns  and  houses  as  it  was,  to  the  great  damage 
and  indeed  to  the  ruin  of  abundance  of  people. 

But  then  my  servant,  whom  I  had  intended  t 
take   down,  with   me,   deceived  me;  and  being 
frightened  at  the  increase  of  the  distemper,  ant 
not  knowing  when  I  should  go,  he  took  other  mea 
sures,  and  left  me,  so  I  was  put  off  for  that  time 
and  one  way  or  other,   I  always  found,  that  to 
appoint  to  go  away  was  always  crossed  by  some 
accident  or  other,  so  as  to  disappoint  and  put  i' 
off  again ;  and  this   brings   in   a   story,    which 
otherwise  might  be  thought  a  needless  digression 
viz.    about   these    disappointments    being    from 
heaven. 

I  mention  this  story  also  as  the  best  method  1 
can  advise  any  person  to  take  in  such  a  case,  espe 
cially  if  he  be  one  that  makes  conscience  of  his 
du  ty,  and  would  be  directed  what  to  do  in  it,  namely, 
that  he  should  keep  his  eye  upon  the  particular 
providences  which  occur  at  that  time,  and  look  at 
them  complexly,  as  they  regard  one  another,  and 
as  altogether  regard  the  question  before  him,  and 
then  I  think  he  may  safely  take  them  for  inti 
mations  from  heaven  of  what  is  his  unquestioned 
duty  to  do  in  such  a  case ;  I  mean  as  to  going 
away  from,  or  staying  in  the  place  where,  we 
dwell,  when  visited  with  an  infectious  distemper. 
It  came  very  warmly  into  my  mind,  one  morn 
ing,  as  I  was  musing  on  this  particular  thing, 
that,  as  nothing  attended  us  without  the  direction 
or  permission  of  Divine  power,  so  these  disap 
pointments  must  have  something  in  them  ex 
traordinary  ;  and  I  ought  to  consider  whether  it 
did  not  evidently  point  out  or  intimate  to  me, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  I  should  not  go.  It 
immediately  followed  in  my  thoughts,  that  if  it 
really  was  from  God  that  I  should  stay,  he  was 
able  effectually  to  preserve  me  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  death  and  danger  that  would  surround 
me  ;  and  that  if  I  attempted  to  secure  myself  by 
fleeing  from  my  habitation,  and  acted  contrary  to 
these  intimations,  which  I  believed  to  be  divine, 
it  was  a  kind  of  flying  from  God,  and  that  he  would 
cause  his  justice  to  overtake  me  when  and  where 
he  thought  fit. 

These  thoughts  quite  turned  my  resolutions 
again,  and  when  I  came  to  discourse  with  my  bro 
ther  again,  I  told  him  I  was  inclined  to  stay  and 
take  my  lot  in  that  station  in  which  God  had  placed 
me ;  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  made  more  es 
pecially  my  duty  on  account  of  what  I  have  said. 
My  brother,  though  a  very  religious  man  him 
self,  laughed  at  all  I  had  suggested  about  its 
being  an  intimation  from  heaven,  and  told  me 
several  stories  about  such  fool-hardy  people,  as 
he  called  them,  as  1  was ;  that  I  ought  to  sub 
mit  to  it  as  a  work  of  heaven,  if  I  had  been  any 
way  disabled  by  distempers  or  diseases,  and  that 
then  not  being  able  to  go,  I  ought  to  acquiesce 
in  the  direction  of  him,  who  having  been  my 
Maker,  had  an  undisputed  right  of  sovereignty  in 
disposing  of  me ;  and  that  then  there  had  been 
no  difficulty  to  determine  which  was  the  call  of 


I  his  providence,  and  which  was  not ;  but  that 
should  take  it  as  an  intimation  from  heaven,  thai 
I  should  not  go  out  of  town,  only  because  I  coulc 
not  hire  ahorse  to  go,  or  my  fellow  was  run  away 
that  was  to  attend  me,  was  ridiculous,  since,  ai 
the  same  time,  I  had  my  health  and  limbs,  anc 
other  servants,  and  might  with  ease  travel  a  day 
or  two  on  foot,  and  having  a  good  certificate  o 
being  in  perfect  health,  might  either  hire  a  horse 
or  take  post  on  the  road,  as  I  thought  fit. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  of  the  mis 
chievous  consequences  which  attended  the  pre 
sumption  of  the  Turks  and  Mahometans  in  Asia 
and  other  places  where  he  had  been  (for  my 
brother  being  a  merchant,  was,  a  few  years 
before,  as  I  have  already  observed,  returned  from 
abroad,  coming  last  from  Lisbon),  and  how,  pre 
suming  upon  their  professed  predestinating  no 
tions,  and  of  every  man's  end  being  predetermined 
and  unalterably  before-hand  decreed,  they  would 
go  unconcerned  into  infected  places,  and  con 
verse  with  infected  persons,  by  which  means  they 
died  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  a  week, 
whereas  the  Europeans  or  Christian  merchants, 
who  kept  themselves  retired  and  reserved,  ge 
nerally  escaped  the  contagion. 

Upon  these  arguments  my  brother  changed 
my  resolutions  again,  and  I  began  to  resolve  to 
go,  and  accordingly  made  all  things  ready,  for, 
in  short,  the  infection  increased  round  me,  and 
the  bills  were  risen  to  almost  700  a  week,  and 
my  brother  told  me  he  would  venture  to  stay 
no  longer.  I  desired  him  to  let  me  consider  of 
it  but  till  the  next  day,  and  I  would  resolve; 
and,  as  I  had  already  prepared  everything  as 
well  as  I  could,  as  to  my  business,  and  whom  to 
intrust  my  affairs  with,  I  had  little  to  do  but 
to  resolve. 

I  went  home  that  evening  greatly  oppressed 
in  my  mind,  irresolute,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  I  had  set  the  evening  wholly  apart  to 
consider  seriously  about  it,  and  was  all  alone ; 
for  already  people  had,  as  it  were,  by  a  general 
consent,  taken  up  the  custom  of  not  going  out 
of  doors  after  sunset,  the  reasons  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  more  of  by  and  by. 

In  the  retirement  of  this  evening  I  endea 
voured  to  resolve  first  what  was  my  duty  to  do, 
and  I  stated  the  arguments  with  which  my  bro 
ther  had  pressed  me  to  go  into  the  country,  and 
I  set  against  them  the  strong  impression  which  I 
had  on  my  mind  for  staying ;  the  visible  call  I 
seemed  to  have  from  the  particular  circumstance 
of  my  calling,  and  the  care  due  from  me  for  the 
preservation  of  my  effects,  which  were,  as  I  may 
say,  my  estate :  also  the  intimations  which  I 
thought  I  had  from  heaven,  that  to  me  signified 
a  kind  of  direction  to  venture ;  and  it  occurred 
to  me,  that  if  I  had  what  I  might  call  a  direction 
to  stay,  I  ought  to  suppose  it  contained  a  pro 
mise  of  being  preserved  if  I  obeyed. 

This  lay  close  to  me,  and  my  mind  seemed 
more  and  more  encouraged  to  stay  than  ever, 
and  supported  with  a  secret  satisfaction  that  I 
should  be  kept ;  add  to  this,  that  turning  over 
the  Bible  which  lay  before  me,  and  while  my 
thoughts  were  more  than  ordinarily  serious  upon 
the  question,  I  cried  out,  "  Well,  I  know  not 
what  to  do ;  Lord,  direct  me  !  "  and  the  like ; 
and,  at  that  juncture,  I  happened  to  stop  turning 
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over  the  book  at  the  ninety-first  Psalm,  and 
casting  my  eyes  on  the  second  verse,  I  read  on 
to  the  seventh  verse  exclusive ;  and  after  that 
included  the  tenth,  as  follows :  "  I  will  say  of  the 
Lord,  he  is  my  refuge  and  my  fortress,  my  God, 
in  him  will  I  trust.  Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee 
from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  from  the  noi 
some  pestilence.  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his 
feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shall  thou  trust ; 
his  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler.  Thou 
shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night,  nor 
for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day  ;  nor  for  the  pest 
ilence  that  walketh  in  darkness ;  nor  for  the  de 
struction  that  wasteth  at  noon  day.  A  thousand 
shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy 
right  hand ;  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee. 
Only  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and  see 
the  reward  of  the  wicked.  Because  thou  hast 
made  the  Lord,  which  is  my  refuge,  even  the 
Most  High,  thy  habitation,  there  shall  no  evil 
befal  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh 
thy  dwelling,"  &c. 

I  scarce  need  tell  the  reader,  that  from  that 
moment  I  resolved  that  I  would  stay  in  the  town, 
and  casting  myself  entirely  upon  the  goodness 
and  protection  of  the  Almighty,  would  not  seek 
any  other  shelter  whatever ;  and  that  as  my 
times  were  in  his  hands,  he  was  able  to  keep 
me  in  a  time  of  infection  as  in  a  time  of  health ; 
and  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  deliver  me,  still  I 
was  in  his  hands,  and  it  was  meet  he  should 
do  with  me  as  should  seem  good  to  him. 

With  this  resolution  I  went  to  bed ;  and  I 
was  further  confirmed  in  it  the  next  day,  by 
the  woman  being  taken  ill  with  whom  I  had  in 
tended  to  intrust  my  house  and  all  my  affairs; 
but  I  had  a  farther  obligation  laid  on  me  on 
the  same  side,  for  the  next  day  I  found  myself 
very  much  out  of  order  also,  so  that  if  I  would 
have  gone  away  I  could  not,  and  I  continued 
ill  three  or  four  days,  and  this  entirely  deter 
mined  my  stay;  so  I  took  my  leave  of  my  bro 
ther,  who  went  away  to  Dorking,  in  Surrey, 
and  afterwards  fetched  a  round  further  into 
Buckinghamshire,  or  Bedfordshire,  to  a  retreat 
he  had  found  out  there  for  his  family. 

It  was  a  very  ill  time  to  be  sick  in,  for  if 
any  one  complained,  it  was  immediately  said  he 
had  the  plague;  and  though  I  had,  indeed,  no 
symptoms  of  that  distemper,  yet,  being  very  ill, 
both  in  my  head  and  in  my  stomach,  I  was  not 
without  apprehension  that  I  really  was  affected; 
but  in  about  three  days  I  grew  better.  The 
third  night  I  rested  well,  sweated  a  little,  and 
was  much  refreshed ;  the  apprehensions  of  its 
being  the  infection  went  also  quite  away  with 
my  illness,  and  I  went  about  my  business  as 
usual. 

These  things,  however,  put  off  all  my  thoughts 
of  going  into  the  country  ;  and  my  brother  also 
being  gone,  I  had  no  more  debate,  either  with 
him  or  with  myself,  on  that  subject 

It  was  now  mid-July,  and  the  plague,  which 
had  chiefly  raged  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
and  as  I  said  before,  in  the  parishes  of  St  Giles's, 
St  Andrew's  (Holborn),  and  towards  Westmin 
ster,  began  now  to  come  eastward,  towards  the 
part  where  I  lived.  It  was  to  be  observed,  in 
deed,  that  it  did  not  come  straight  on  towards 
us;  for  the  city,  that  is  to  say  \\ithin  the  walls, 


was  indifferently  healthy  still;  nor  was  it  got 
then  very  much  over  the  water  into  South wark, 
for  though  there  died  that  week  1268,  of  all 
distempers,  whereof  it  might  be  supposed  above 
900  died  of  the  plague,  yet  there  was  but  28 
in  the  whole  city,  within  the  walls,  and  but  19 
in  Southwark,  Lambeth  parish  included ;  where 
as,  in  the  parishes  of  St  Giles's  and  St  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  alone,  there  died  421. 

But  we  perceived  the  infection  krpt  chiefly 
in  the  out-parishes,  which  being  very  populous, 
and  fuller  also  of  poor,  the  distemper  found 
more  to  prey  upon  than  in  the  city,  as  I  shjll 
observe  afterward:  we  perceived,  I  say,  the 
distemper  to  draw  our  way,  viz.,  by  the  parishes 
of  Clerk  en  well,  Cripplegate,  Shoreditch,  and 
Bishopgate,  which  last  two  parishes  joining  to 
Aldgate,  Whitechapel,  and  Stepney,  the  infec 
tion  came  at  length  to  spread  its  utmost  rage 
and  violence  in  those  parts,  even  when  it  abated 
at  the  western  parishes  where  it  began. 

It.  was  very  strange  to  observe,  that  in  this 
particular  week,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh 
of  July,  when,  as  I  observed,  4here  died  near 
400  of  the  plague  in  the  two  parishes  of  St 
Martin's  and  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields  only,  there 
died  in  the  parish  of  Aldgate  but  four,  in  the 
parish  of  Whitechapel  three,  and  in  the  parish 
of  Stepney  but  one. 

Likewise,  in  the  next  week,  from  the  eleventh 
of  July  to  the  eighteenth,  when  the  week's  bill 
was  1,761,  yet  there  died  no  more  of  the  plague 
on  the  whole  Southwark  side  of  the  river  than  16. 

But  this  face  of  things  soon  changed,  and  it 
began  to  thick  en  in  Cripplegate  parish  especially, 
and  in  Clerkenwell ;  so  that  by  the  second  week 
in  August,  Cripplegate  parish  alone  buried  886, 
and  Clerkenwell  155 ;  of  the  first,  850  might 
well  be  reckoned  to  die  of  the  plague ;  and  of  the 
last,  the  bill  itself  said  145  were  of  the  plague. 

During  the  month  of  July,  and  while,  as  I 
have  observed,  our  part  of  the  town  seemed  to 
be  spared  in  comparison  of  the  west  part,  I  went 
ordinarily  about  the  streets,  as  my  business  re 
quired,  and  particularly  went,  generally  once  in 
a  day,  or  in  two  days,  into  the  city,  to  my  bro 
ther's  house,  which  he  had  given  me  charge  of, 
and  to  see  if  it  was  safe  ;  and  having  the  key  in 
my  pocket,  I  used  to  go  over  the  house,  and  over 
most  of  the  rooms,  to  see  that  all  was  well ;  for 
though  it  be  something  wonderful  to  tell,  that 
any  should  have  hearts  so  hardened,  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  calamity,  as  to  rob  and  steal,  yet  cer 
tain  it  is,  that  all  sorts  of  villanies,  and  even  levi 
ties  and  debaucheries,  were  then  practised  in  the 
town,  as  openly  as  ever,  I  will  not  say  quite  as 
frequently,  because  the  numbers  of  people  were 
many  ways  lessened. 

But  the  city  itself  began  now  to  be  visited  too, 
I  mean  within  the  walls ;  but  the  number  of 
people  there  were  indeed  extremely  lessened  by 
so  great  a  multitude  having  been  gone  into  the 
country ;  and  even  all  this  month  of  July,  they 
continued  to  flee,  although  not  in  such  multi 
tudes  as  formerly.  In  August,  indeed,  they  fled 
in  such  a  manner  that  1  began  to  think  there 
would  be  really  none  but  magistrates  and  ser 
vants  left  in  the  city. 

As  they  fled  now  out  of  the  city,  so  I  should 
observe  that  the  court  removed  earlv,  viz.,  in  the 
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month  of  June,  and  went  to  Oxford,  where  it 
pleased  God  to  preserve  them ;  and  the  distem 
per  did  not,  as  I  heard  of,  so  much  as  touch 
them ;  for  which  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw 
they  showed  any  great  token  of  thankfulness, 
and  hardly  anything  of  reformation,  though  they 
did  not  want  being  told  that  their  crying  vices 
might,  without  breach  of  charity,  be  said  to  have 
gone  far  in  bringing  that  terrible  judgment  upon 
the  whole  nation. 

The  face  of  London  was  now,  indeed,  strangely 
altered,  I  mean  the  whole  mass  of  buildings,  city, 
liberties,  suburbs,  Westminster,  Southward,  and 
altogether  ;  for  as  to  the  particular  part  called 
the  city,  or  within  the  walls,  that  was  not  yet 
much  infected ;  but,  in  the  whole)  the  face  of 
things,  I  say,  was  much  altered :  sorrow  and 
sadness  sat  upon  every  face;  and  though  some 
parts  were  not  yet  overwhelmed,  yet  all  looked 
deeply  concerned  ;  and  as  we  saw  it  apparently 
coming  on,  so  every  one  looked  on  himself  and  his 
family  as  in  the  utmost  danger  ;  were  it  possible 
to  represent  those  times  exactly  to  those  that  did 
not  see  them,  and  give  the  reader  due  ideas  of 
the  horror  that  everywhere  presented  itself,  it 
must  make  just  impressions  upon  their  minds,  and 
fill  them  with  surprise.  London  might  well  be  said 
to  be  all  in  tears ;  the  mourners  did  not  go  about  j 
the  streets,  indeed,  for  noboby  put  on  black,  or 
made  a  formal  dress  of  mourning  for  their  nearest 
friends  ;  but  the  voice  of  mourning  was  truly 
heard  in  the  streets;  the  shrieks  of  women  and 
children  at  the  windows  and  doors  of  their  houses 
where  their  dearest  relations  were  perhaps 
dying,  or  just  dead,  were  so  frequent  to  be  heard 
as  we  passed  the  streets,  that  it  was  enough  to 
pierce  the  stoutest  heart  in  the  world  to  hear 
them.  Tears  and  lamentations  were  seen  in  al 
most  every  house,  especially  in  the  first  part  of 
the  visitation ;  for  towards  the  latter  end  men's 
hearts  were  hardened,  and  death  was  so  always 
before  their  eyes,  that  they  did  not  so  much  con- 
cern  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  friends,  ex 
pecting  that  themselves  should  be  summoned  the 
next  hour. 

Business  led  me  out  sometimes  to  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  even  when  the  sickness  was 
chiefly  there ;  and  as  the  thing  was  new  to  me, 
as  well  as  to  everybody  else,  it  was  a  most  sur 
prising  thing  to  see  those  streets,  which  were 
usually  so  thronged,  now  grown  desolate,  and 
so  few  people  to  be  seen  in  them,  that  if  I  had 
been  a  stranger,  and  at  a  loss  for  my  way,  I 
might  sometimes  have  gone  the  length  of  a 
whole  street,  I  mean  of  the  by- streets,  and  seen 
nobody  to  direct  me,  except  watchmen,  set  at 
the  doors  of  such  houses  as  were  shut  up  ;  of 
which  I  shall  speak  presently. 

One  day,  being  at  that  part  of  the  town,  on 
some  special  business,  curiosity  led  me  to  ob 
serve  things  more  thun  usually,  and  indeed  I 
walked  a  great  way  where  I  had  no  business  ;  I 
went  up  Holborn,  and  there  the  street  was  full 
of  people ;  but  they  walked  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  street,  neither  on  one  side  nor  the  other, 
because,  as  I  suppose,  they  would  not  mingle 
with  anybody  that  came  out  of  houses,  or  meet 
with  smells  and  scents  from  houses  that  might 
be  infected. 

The  inns  of  court  wore  all  shut  up  ;  nor  were 


I  very  many  of  the  lawyers  in  the  temple,  or  Lin- 
coin's  inn,  or  Gray's  inn,  to  be  seen  there.  Every 
body  was  at  peace ;  there  was  no  occasion  lor 
lawyers ;  besides,  it  being  in  the  time  of  the 
vacation  too,  they  were  generally  gone  into  the 
country.  Whole  rows  ot'  houses  in  some  places 
were  shut  close  up,  the  inhabitants  all  fled,  and 
only  a  watchman  or  two  left. 

When  I  speak  of  row  of  houses  being  shut  up, 
I  do  not  mean  shut  up  by  the  magistrates,  but 
that  great  numbers  of  persons  followed  the  court, 
by  the  necessity  of  their  employments,  and  other 
dependencies ;  and  as  others  retired,  really 
frighted  with  the  distemper,  it  was  a  mere  deso 
lating  of  some  of  the  streets  ;  but  the  fright  was 
not  yet  near  so  great  in  the  city,  abstractedly  so 
called  ;  and  particularly  because,  though  they 
were  at  first  in  a  most  inexpressible  consterna 
tion,  yet,  as  I  have  observed,  that  the  distemper 
intermitted  often  at  first,  so  they  were  as  it  were 
alarmed,  and  unalarmed  aga:n,  and  this  several 
times,  till  it  began  to  be  familiar  to  them ;  and 
that  even  when  it  appeared  violent,  yet  seeing 
it  did  not  presently  spread  into  the  city,  or  the 
east  and  south  parts,  the  people  began  to  take 
courage,  and  to  be,  as  I  may'  say,  a  little  har 
dened  ;  it  is  true  a  vast  many  people  fled,  as  I 
have  observed,  yet  they  were  chiefly  from  the 
west  end  of  the  town  ;  and  from  that  we  call  the 
heart  of  the  city,  that  is  to  say,  among  the 
wealthiest  of  the  people,  and  such  people  as  were 
unincumbered  with  trades  and  business ;  but  of 
the  rest,  the  generality  staid,  and  seemed  to 
abide  the  worst ;  so  that  in  the  place  we  call  the 
liberties,  and  in  the  suburbs,  in  Southwark,  and 
in  the  east  part,  such  as  Wapping,  RatcliflT, 
Stepney,  Rotherhithe,  and  the  like,  the  people 
generally  staid,  except  here  and  there  a  few 
wealthy  families  who,  as  above,  did  not  depend 
upon  their  business. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  here,  that  the  city 
and  suburbs  were  prodigiously  full  of  people  at 
the  time  of  this  visitation,  I  mean  at  the  time 
that  it  began  ;  for  though  I  have  lived  to  see  a 
farther  increase,  and  mighty  throngs  of  people 
settling  in  London,  more  than  ever,  yet  we  had 
always  a  notion  that  the  numbers  of  people 
which,  the  wars  being  over,  the  armies  disbanded, 
and  the  royal  family  and  the  monarchy  being  re 
stored,  had  flocked  to  London  to  settle  in  busi 
ness,  or  to  depend  upon,  and  attend  the  court 
for  rewards  of  services,  preferments,  and  the 
like,  was  such,  that  the  town  was  computed  to 
have  in  it  above  a  hundred  thousand  people 
more  than  ever  it  held  before ;  nay,  some  took 
upon  them  to  say  it  had  twice  as  many,  because 
all  the  ruined  families  of  the  royal  party  flocked 
hither ;  all  the  old  soldiers  set  up  trades  here, 
and  abundance  of  families  settled  here ;  again, 
the  court  brought  with  them  a  great  flux  of 
pride  and  new  fashions ;  all  people  were  grown 
gay  and  luxurious;  and  the  joy  of  the  restora 
tion  had  brought  a  vast  many  families  to  London. 
I  often  thought  that,  as  Jerusalem  was  be 
sieged  by  the  Romans,  when  the  Jews  were  as- 
sembled  together  to  celebrate  the  passover,  by 
which  means  an  incredible  number  of  people 
wore  surprised  there,  who  would  otherwise  have 
|j  been  in  other  countries:  so  the  plague  entered 
,i  London  when  an  incredible  increase  of  people 
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had  happened  occasionally  by  the  particular  cir-  • 
cumstances  above-named.  As  this  conflux  of; 
the  people  to  a  youthful  and  gay  court  made  a 
great  trade  in  the  city,  especially  in  everything 
that  belonged  to  fashion  and  finery  ;  so  it  drew 
by  consequence  a  great  number  of  workmen, 
manufacturers,  and  the  like,  being  mostly  poor 
people,  who  depended  upon  their  labour ;  and  I 
remember,  in  particular,  that  in  a  representation 
to  my  lord  mayor  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  it ' 
was  estimated  that  there  were  no  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand  riband-weavers  in  and  about 
the  city ;  the  chiefest  number  of  whom  lived 
then  in  the  parishes  of  Shoreditch,  Stepney, 
Whitechapel,  and  Bishopsgate ;  that,  namely, 
about  Spitalfields  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  Spitalfields 
was  then,  for  it  was  not  so  large  as  now  by  one 
fifth  part. 

By  this,  however,  the  number  of  people  in  the 
whole  may  be  judged  of;  and,  indeed,  I  often 
wondered,  that  after  the  prodigious  numbers  of 
people  that  went  away  at  first,  there  was  yet  so 
great  a  multitude  left  as  it  appeared  there  was. 

But  I  must  go  back  again  to  the  beginning  of 
this  surprising  time : — while  the  fears  of  the 
people  were  young,  they  were  increased  strangely 
by  several  odd  accidents,  which,  put  altogether, 
it  was  really  a  wonder  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  did  not  rise  as  one  man,  and  abandon  their 
dwellings,  leaving  the  place  as  a  space  of  ground 
designed  by  heaven  for  an  Aceldama,  doomed  to 
be  destroyed  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  that 
all  that  would  be  found  in  it  would  perish  with 
it.  I  shall  name  but  a  few  of  these  things  ;  but 
sure  they  were  so  many,  and  so  many  wizards 
and  cunning  people  propagating  them,  that  I 
have  often  wondered  there  was  any  (women 
especially)  left  behind. 

In  the  first  place,  a  blazing  star  or  comet 
appeared  for  several  months  before  the  plague, 
as  there  did  the  year  after  another,  a  little  before 
the  fire ;  the  old  women,  and  the  phlegmatic 
hypochondriac  part  of  the  other  sex,  whom  I 
could  almost  call  old  women  too.  remarked 
(especially  afterward,  though  not  till  both  those 
judgments  were  over),  that  those  two  comets 
passed  directly  over  the  city,  and  that  so  very 
near  the  houses,  that  it  was  plain  they  imported 
something  peculiar  to  the  city  alone ;  that  the 
comet  before  the  pestilence  was  of  a  faint,  dull, 
languid  colour,  and  its  motion  very  heavy, 
solemn,  and  slow:  but  that  the  comet  before  the 
fire  was  bright  and  sparkling,  or,  as  others  said, 
flaming,  and  its  motion  swift  and  furious ;  and 
that,  accordingly,  one  foretold  a  heavy  judgment, 
slow,  but  severe,  terrible,  and  frightful,  as  was 
the  plague ;  but  the  other  foretold  a  stroke, 
sudden,  swift,  and  fiery,  as  the  conflagration ; 
nay,  so  particular  some  people  were,  that  as  they 
looked  upon  that  comet  preceding  the  fire,  they 
fancied  that  they  not  only  saw  it  pass  swiftly  and 
fiercely,  and  could  perceive  the  motion  with 
their  eye,  but  even  they  heard  it ;  that  it  made 
a  rushing  mighty  noise,  fierce  and  terrible,  though 
at  a  distance,  and  but  just  perceivable, 

I  saw  both  these  stars,  and  I  must  confess, 
had  so  much  of  the  common  ration  of  such 
things  in  my  head,  that  I  was  apt  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  forerunners  and  warnings  of  God's 
judgments;  and  especially  when  after  the  plague 


had  followed  the  first,  I  yet  saw  another  of  the 
like  kind,  I  could  not  but  say,  God  had  not  yet 
sufficiently  scourged  the  city. 

But  I  could  not  at  the  same  time  carry  these 
things  to  the  height  that  others  did,  knowing  too, 
that  natural  causes  are  assigned  by  the  astro 
nomers  for  such  things  ;  and  that  their  motions, 
nd   even    their   revolutions,  are   calculated  or 
retended  to  be  calculated  ;   so  that  they  cannot 
>e  so  perfectly  called  the  forerunners  or  foretellers, 
much  less  the  procurers,  of  such  events  as  pes- 
i!ence.  war,  fire,  and  the  like. 

But  let  my  thoughts,  and  the  thoughts  of  the 

hilosophers,  be  or  have  been  what  they  will, 

hese  things  had  a  more  than  ordinary  influence 

ipon  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  they 

ad  almost  universal  melancholy  apprehensions 

>f  some  dreadful  calamity  and  judgment  coming 

upon  the   city :    and  this  principally   from  the 

ight  of  this  comet,  and  the  little  alarm  that  was 

given  in  December  by  two  people  dying  at  St 

~iles's,  as  above. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  people  were  likewise 
strangely  increased  by  the  error  of  the  times  ; 
n  which,  I  think,  the  people,  from  what  princi- 
>les  I  cannot  imagine,  were  more  addicted  to 
>rophecies  and  astrological  conjurations,  dreams 
and  old  wives'  tales,  than  ever  they  were  before 
r  since.  Whether  this  unhappy  temper  was  ori- 
inally  raised  by  the  follies  of  some  people  who 
;ot  money  by  it,  that  is  to  say,  by  printing  pre 
dictions  and  prognostications,  I  know  not ;  but 
certain  it  is,  books  frighted  them  terribly ;  such 
as  Lilly's  Almanack,  Gadbury's  Allogical  Predic 
tions,  Poor  Robin's  Almanack,  and  the  like ;  also 
several  pretended  religious  books;  one  entitled, 
— '  Come  out  of  her,  my  People,  lest  you  be 
Partaker  of  her  Plagues ;' — another,  called— 
Fair  Warning  ;* — another, — '  Britain's  Remem- 
Drancer ;'  and  many  such  ;  all,  or  most  part  ot 
which,  foretold,  directly  or  covertly,  the  ruin  ot 
the  city:  nay,  some  were  so  enthusiastically  bold 
as  to  run  about  the  streets  with  their  oral  pre 
dictions,  pretending  they  were  sent  to  preach  to 
the  city ;  and  one  in  particular,  who,  like  Jonah 
to  Nineveh,  cried  in  the  streets, — "  Yet  forty 
days,  and  London  shall  be  destroyed."  I  will 
not  be  positive  whether  he  said  yet  forty  days, 
or  yet  a  few  days.  Another  ran  about  naked, 
except  a  pair  of  drawers  about  his  waist,  crying 
day  and  night,  like  a  man  that  Josephus  men 
tions,  who  cried,  "  Woe  to  Jerusalem  !"  a  little 
before  the  destruction  of  that  city  ;  so  this  poor 
naked  creature  cried,  "  O  the  great  and  the 
dreadful  God !"  and  said  no  more,  but  repeated 
these  words  continually,  with  a  voice  and  coun 
tenance  full  of  horror,  a  swift  pace,  and  nobody  ! 
could  ever  find  him  to  stop,  or  rest,  or  take  any  j 
sustenance,  at  least,  that  ever  I  could  hear  of. 
I  met  this  poor  creature  several  times  in  the 
streets,  and  would  have  spoken  to  him,  but  he 
would  not  enter  into  speech  with  me,  or  any  one 
else,  but  held  on  his  dismal  cries  continually. 

These  things  terrified  the  people  to  the  last 
degree  ;  and  especially  when  two  or  three  times, 
as  I  have  mentioned  already,  they  found  one  or 
two  in  the  bills  dead  of  the  plague  at  St  Giles's. 
Next  to  these  public  things  were  the  dreams 
of  old  women,  or,  I  should  say,  the  interpretation 
of  old  women  upon  other  people's  dreams;  and 
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these  put  abundance  of  people  even  out.  of  their 
wits ;  some  heard  voices  warning  them  to  be 
gone,  for  that  there  would  be  such  a  plague  in 
London  so  that  the  living  would  not  be  able  to 
bury  the  dead :  others  saw  apparitions  in  the 
air ;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  of  both,  I 
nope  without  breach  of  charity,  that  they  heard 
voices  that  never  spake,  and  saw  sights  that 
never  appeared ;  but  the  imagination  of  the 
people  was  really  turned  wayward  and  possessed : 
and  no  wonder  if  they  who  were  poring  con 
tinually  at  the  clouds  saw  shapes  and  figures, 
representations  and  appearances,  which  had 
nothing  in  them  but  air  and  vapour.  Here  they 
told  us  they  saw  a  flaming  sword  held  in  a  hand, 
coming  out  of  a  cloud,  with  a  point  hanging  di 
rectly  over  the  city.  There  they  saw  hearses 
and  coffins  in  the  air,  carrying  to  be  buried. 
And  there  again,  heaps  of  dead  bodies  lying  un- 
buried,  and  the  like,  just  as  the  imagination  of 
the  poor  terrified  people  furnished  them  with 
matter  to  work  upon. 

So  hypochondriac  fancies  represent 
Ships,  armies,  battles,  in  the  firmament ; 
Till  steady  eyes  the  exhalations  solve, 
And  all  to  its  first  matter,  cloud,  resolve. 

I  could  fill  this  account  with  the  strange  re 
lations  such  people  gave  every  day  of  what  they 
had  seen  ;  and  every  one  was  so  positive  of  their 
having  seen  what  they  pretended  to  see,  that 
there  was  no  contradicting  them  without  breach 
of  friendship,  or  being  accounted  rude  or  un 
mannerly  on  the  one  hand,  and  profane  and 
impenetrable  on  the  other.  One  time,  before  the 
plague  was  begun  (otherwise  than,  as  I  have 
said,  in  St  Giles's),  I  think  it  was  in  March, 
seeing  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  street,  I  joined 
them  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  and  found  them  all 
staring  up  into  the  air,  to  see  what  a  woman  told 
them  appeared  plain  to  her,  which  was  an  angel 
clothed  in  white,  with  a  fiery  sword  in  his  hand, 
waving  it  or  brandishing  it  over  his  head  :  she 
described  every  part  of  the  figure  to  the  life ; 
showed  them  the  motion  and  the  form ;  and  the 
poor  people  came  into  it  so  eagerly,  and  with  so 
much  readiness.  "  Yes,  I  see  it  all  plainly," 
says  one,  "there  is  the  sword  as  plain  as  can  be." 
Another  saw  the  angel.  One  saw  his  very  face, 
and  cried  out,  "  What  a  glorious  creature  he 
was  !"  One  saw  one  thing,  and  one  another.  I 
looked  as  earnestly  as  the  rest,  but,  perhaps, 
not  with  so  much  willingness  to  be  imposed 
upon  ;  and  I  said,  indeed,  that  I  could  see  no 
thing  but  a  white  cloud,  bright  on  one  side,  by 
the  shining  of  the  sun  upon  the  other  part.  The 
woman  endeavoured  to  show  it  me,  but  could 
not  make  me  confess  that  I  saw  it,  which,  in 
deed,  if  I  had,  I  must  have  lied ;  but  the  woman 
turning  upon  me,  looked  in  my  face,  and  fancied 
I  laughed ;  in  which  her  imagination  deceived 
her  too  ;  for  I  really  did  not  laugh,  but  was  very 
seriously  reflecting  how  the  poor  people  were  ter 
rified  by  the  force  of  their  own  imagination.  How 
ever,  she  turned  from  me,  called  me  profane 
fellow  and  a  scoffer ;  told  me  that  it  was  a  time 
of  God's  anger,  and  dreadful  judgments  were 
approaching;  and  that  despisers,  such  as  I, 
should  wonder  and  perish. 

The  people  about  her  seemed  disgusted  as 
well  as  she  ;  and  I  found  there  was  no  persuad 


ing  them  that  I  did  not  laugh  at  them  ;  and  that 
I  should  be  rather  mobbed  by  them  than  be  able 
to  undeceive  them  :  so  I  left  them ;  and  this  ap 
pearance  passed  for  as  real  as  the  blazing  star 
itself. 

Another  encounter  I  had  in  the  open  day  also : 
and  this  was  in  going  through  a  narrow  passage 
from  Petty- France  into  Bishopsgate  church-  yard, 
by  a  row.  of  alms-houses ;  there  are  two  church 
yards  to  Bishopsgate  church  or  parish ;  one  we 
go  over  to  pass  from  the  place  called  Petty- 
France  into  Bishopsgate  street,  coming  out  just  by 
the  church-door  ;  the  other  is  on  the  side  of  the 
narrow  passage  where  the  alms-houses  are  on  the 
left ;  and  a  dwarf- wall  with  a  palisade  on  it,  on 
the  right  hand  ;  and  the  city  wall  on  the  other 
side,  more  to  the  right. 

In  this  narrow  passage  stands  a  man  looking 
through  between  the  palisades  into  the  burying 
place,  and  as  many  people  as  the  narrowness  of 
the  passage  would  admit  to  stop,  without  hin 
dering  the  passage  of  others ;  and  he  was  talking 
mighty  eagerly  to  them,  and  pointing  now  to  one 
place,  and  then  to  another,  and  affirming  that  he 
saw  a  ghost  walking  upon  such  a  grave- stone 
there  ;  he  described  the  shape,  the  posture,  and 
the  movement  of  it  so  exactly,  that  it  was  the 
greatest  matter  of  amazement  to  him  in  the  world 
that  everybody  did  not  see  it  as  well  as  he.  On 
a  sudden  he  would  cry,  "  There  it  is — novv  it  comes 
this  way."  then,  "'tis  turned  back  :"  till  at 
length  he  persuaded  the  people  into  so  firm  a 
belief  of  it,  that  one  fancied  he  saw  it,  and  an 
other  fancied  he  saw  it ;  and  thus  he  came  every 
day,  making  a  strange  hubbub,  considering  it  was 
in  so  narrow  a  passage,  till  Bishopsgate  clock 
struck  eleven  ;  and  then  the  ghost  would  seem 
to  start,  and,  as  if  he  were  called  away,  disap 
peared  on  a  sudden. 

I  looked  earnestly  every  way,  and  at  the  very 
moment  that  this  man  directed,  but  could  not  see 
the  least  appearance  of  anything ;  but  so  positive 
was  this  poor  man,  that  he  gave  people  the  va 
pours  in  abundance,  and  sent  them  away  trem 
bling  and  frighted :  till  at  length,  few  people  that 
knew  of  it  cared  to  go  through  that  passage, 
and  hardly  anybody  by  night  on  any  account 
whatever. 

This  ghost,  as  the  poor  man  affirmed,  made 
signs  to  the  houses,  and  to  the  ground,  and  to 
the  people ;  plainly  intimating,  or  else  they  so 
understanding  it,  that  abundance  of  the  people 
should  come  to  be  buried  in  the  church-yard 
as,  indeed,  happened:  but  that  he  saw  sucn 
aspects,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  never  believed ; 
nor  could  I  see  anything  of  it  myself,  though  I 
looked  most  earnestly  to  see  it,  if  possible. 

These  things  serve  to  show  how  far  the 
people  were  really  overcome  with  delusions  ;  and 
as  they  had  a  notion  of  the  approach  of  a  visita 
tion,  all  their  predictions  ran  upon  a  most  dread 
ful  plague,  which  should  lay  the  whole  city,  and 
even  the  kingdom,  waste ;  and  should  destroy 
almost  all  the  nation,  both  man  and  beast. 

To  this,  as  I  said  before,  the  astrologers  added 
stories  of  the  conjunctions  of  planets  in  a  ma 
lignant  manner,  and  with  a  mischievous  influence ; 
one  of  which  conjunctions  was  to  happen,  and 
did  happen,  in  October,  and  the  other  in  No. 
vember;  and  they  filled  the  people's  heads  with 
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predictions  on  these  signs  of  the  heavens,  inti 
mating  that  those  conjunctions  foretold  drought, 
famine,  and  petilence  ;  in  the  two  first  of  them, 
however,  they  were  entirely  mistaken,  for  we  had 
no  droughty  season,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  a  hard  frost,  which  lasted  from  December 
almost  to  March ;  and  after  that,  moderate 
weather,  rather  warm  than  hot,  with  refreshing 
winds,  and,  in  short,  very  seasonable  weather ; 
and  also  several  very  great  rains. 

Some  endeavours  were  used  to  suppress  the 
printing  of  such  books  as  terrified  the  people,  and 
to  frighten  the  dispensers  of  them,  some  of  whom 
were  taken  up,  but  nothing  was  done  in  it,  as  I 
am  informed,  the  government  being  unwilling  to 
exasperate  the  people,  who  were,  as  I  may  say, 
all  out  of  their  wits  already. 

Neither  can  I  acquit  those  ministers  that,  in 
their  sermons,  rather  sunk  than  lifted  up  the 
hearts  of  their  hearers ;  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
did  it  for  the  strengthening  the  resolution  of  the 
people,  and  especially  for  quickening  them  to 
repentance  ;  but  it  certainly  answered  not  their 
end,  at  least  not  in  proportion  to  the  injury  it  did 
another  way ;  and  indeed,  as  God  himself, 
through  the  whole  scriptures,  rather  draws  to 
him  by  invitations,  and  calls  to  turn  to  him  and 
live,  than  drives  us  by  terror  and  amazement ; 
so,  I  must  confess,  I  thought  the  ministers  should 
have  done  also,  imitating  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Master  in  this,  that  his  whole  gospel  is  full  of 
declarations  from  heaven  of  God's  mercy,  and 
his  readiness  to  receive  penitents,  and  forgive 
them ;  complaining,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me 
that  ye  may  have  life ;"  and  that,  therefore,  his 
gospel  is  called  the  gospel  of  peace  and  the 
gospel  of  grace. 

But  we  had  some  good  men,  and  that  of  all 
persuasions  and  opinions,  whose  discourses  were 
full  of  terror ;  who  spoke  nothing  but  dismal 
things  ;  and  as  they  brought  the  people  together 
with  a  kind  of  horror,  sent  them  away  in  tears, 
prophesying  nothing  butevil  things:  terrifying  the 
people  with  the  apprehensions  of  being  utterly 
destroyed,  not  guiding  them,  at  least  not  enough, 
to  cry  to  heaven  for  mercy. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  time  of  very  unhappy  breaches 
among  us  in  matters  of  religion  :  innumerable 
sects,  and  divisions,  and  separate  opinions  pre 
vailed  among  the  people ;  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  was  retored,  indeed,  with  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  about  four  years  before  ;  but  the 
ministers  and  preachers  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  Independents,  and  of  all  the  other  sorts  of 
professions,  had  begun  to  gather  separate  so 
cieties,  and  erect  altar  against  altar,  and  all  those 
had  their  meetings  for  worship  apart,  as  they 
have  now,  but  not  so  many  then,  the  dissenters 
being  not  thoroughly  formed  into  a  body  as  they 
are  since  ;  and  those  congregations  which  were 
thus  gathered  together  were  yet  but  few  ;  and 
even  those  that  were,  the  government  did  not 
allow,  but  endeavoured  to  suppress  them,  and 
shut  up  their  meetings. 

But  the  visitation  reconciled  them  again,  at 
least  for  a  time,  and  many  of  the  best  and  most 
valuable  ministers  and  preachers  of  the  dissenters 
were  suffered  to  go  into  the  churches  where  the 
incumbents  were  fled  away,  as  many  were,  not 
being  able  to  stand  it ;  and  the  people  flocked 


without  distinction  to  hear  them  preach,  not 
much  inquiring  who,  or  what  opinion  they  were 
of;  but.  after  the  sickness  was  over,  that  spirit  of 
charity  abated,  and  every  church  being  again 
supplied  with  their  own  ministers,  or  others 
presented,  where  the  minister  was  dead,  things 
returned  to  their  old  channel  again. 

One  mischief  always  introduces  another  :  these 
terrors  and  apprehensions  of  the  people  led  them 
into  a  thousand  weak,  foolish,  and  wicked  things, 
which  they  wanted  not  a  sort  of  people  really 
wicked  to  encourage  them  to;  and  this  was 
running  about  to  fortune-tellers,  cunning  men, 
and  astrologers,  to  know  their  fortune,  or  as  it  is 
vulgarly  expressed,  to  have  their  fortunes  told 
them,  their  nativities  calculated,  and  the  like ; 
and  this  folly  presently  made  the  town  swarm 
with  a  wicked  generation  of  pretenders  to  magic, 
to  the  black  art,  as  they  call  it,  and  I  know  not 
I  what ;  nay,  to  a  thousand  worse  dealings  with 
the  devil  than  they  were  really  guilty  of ;  and 
this  trade  grew  so  open,  and  so  generally  prac 
tised,  that  it  became  common  to  hare  signs  and 
inscriptions  set  up  at  doors ; — '  here  lives  a 
fortune-teller,' — 'here  lives  an  astrologer,' — 'here 
you  may  have  your  nativity  calculated,' — and  the 
like  ;  and  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  which  was 
the  usual  sign  of  these  people's  dwellings,  was  to 
be  seen  almost  in  every  street,  or  else  the  sign  of 
Mother  Shipton,  or  of  Merlin's  head,  and  the 
like. 

With  what  blind,  absurd,  and  ridiculous  stuff, 
these  oracles  of  the  devil  pleased  and  satisfied 
the  people  I  really  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  innumerable  attendants  crowded  about  their 
doors  every  day  ;  and  if  but  a  grave  fellow,  in  a 
velvet  jacket,  a  band,  and  a  black  cloak,  which 
was  the  habit  those  quack -conjurers  generally 
went  in,  was  but  seen  in  the  streets,  the  -people 
would  follow  them,  in  crowds,  and  ask  them 
questions  as  they  went  along. 

I  need  not  mention  what  a  horrid  delusion  this 
was,  or  what  it  tended  to ;  but  there  was  no 
remedy  for  it,  till  the  plague  itself  put  an  end  to 
it  all,  and  I  supposed  cleared  the  town  of  most  of 
those  calculators  themselves.  One  mischief  was, 
that  if  the  poor  people  asked  these  mock  astro 
logers  whether  there  would  be  a  plague,  or  no  ? 
they  all  agreed  in  the  general  to  answer,  yes ; 
for  that  kept  up  their  trade:  and  had  the  people 
not  been  kept  in  a  fright  about  that,  the  wizards 
would  presently  have  been  rendered  useless,  and 
their  craft  had  been  at  an  end  ;  but  they  always 
talked  to  them  of  such  and  such  influences  of  the 
stars,  of  the  conjunctions  of  such  and  such 
planets,  which  must  necessarily  bring  sickness 
and  distempers,  and  consequently  the  plague ; 
and  some  had  the  assurance  to  tell  them  the 
plague  was  begun  already,  which  was  too  true, 
though  they  that  said  so  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

The  ministers,  to  do  them  justice,  and  preachers 
of  most  sorts,  that  were  serious  and  understand 
ing  persons,  thundered  against  these,  and  other 
wicked  practices,  and  exposed  the  folly  as  well 
as  the  wickedness  of  them  together;  and  the 
most  sober  and  judicious  people  despised  and 
abhorred  them ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  impression  upon  the  middling  people,  and 
the  working  labouring  poor;  their  fears  were 
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predominant  over  all  their  passions,  and  they 
threw  away  their  money  in  a  most  distracted 
manner  upon  those  whimsies.  Maid  servants 
especially,  and  men  servants,  were  the  chief  of 
their  customers ;  and  their  question  generally 
was,  after  the  first  demand  of  "  Will  there  be  a 
plague?"  I  say  the  next  question  was,  "Oh, 
sir !  for  the  Lord's  sake,  what  will  become  of  me? 
will  my  mistress  keep  me,  or  will  she  turn  me  off? 
will  she  stay  here,  or  will  she  go  into  the  country  ? 
and  if  she  goes  into  the  country,  will  she  take  me 
with  her,  or  leave  me  here  to  be  starved  and 
undone  ?  '  and  the  like  of  men  servants. 

The  truth  is,  the  case  of  poor  servants  was 
very  dismal,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
again  by-and-by ;  for  it  was  apparent  a  prodi 
gious  number  of  them  would  be  turned  away, 
and  it  was  so  -r  and  of  them  abundance  perished ; 
and  particularly  of  those  that  these  false  prophets 
had  flattered  with  hopes  that  they  should  be  con- 
tinued  in  their  services,  and  carried  with  their 
masters  and  mistresses  into  the  country ;  and 
•had  not  public  charity  provided  for  those  poor 
creatures,  whose  number  was  exceeding  great, 
and  in  all  cases  of  this  nature  must  be  so,  they 
would  have  been  in  the  worst  condition  of  any 
people  in  the  city. 

These  things  agitated  the  minds  of  the  com 
mon  people  for  many  months  while  the  first  ap 
prehensions  were  upon  them,  and  while  the 
plague  was  not,  as  I  may  say,  yet  broken  out : 
but  I  must  also  not  forget  that  the  most  serious 
part  of  the  inhabitants  behaved  after  another 
manner ;  the  government  encouraged  their 
devotion,  and  appointed  public  prayers,  and  days 
of  fasting  and  humiliation,  to  make  public  con 
fession  of  sin,  and  implore  the  mercy  of  God  to 
avert  the  dreadful  judgment  which  hung  over 
their  heads  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expressed  with 
what  alacrity  the  people  of  all  persuasions  em 
braced  the  occasion ;  how  they  flocked  to  the 
churches  and  meetings,  and  they  were  all  so 
thronged  that  there  was  often  no  coming  near, 
no,  not  to  the  very  doors  of  the  largest  churches ; 
also,  there  were  daily  prayers  appointed  morning 
and  evening  at  several  churches,  and  days  of  pri 
vate  praying  at.  other  places ;  at  all  which  the 
people  attended,  I  say,  with  an  uncommon  devo 
tion  :  several  private  families,  also,  as  well  of 
one  opinion  as  another,  kept  family  fasts,  to 
which  they  admitted  their  near  relations  only ; 
so  that,  in  a  word,  those  people  who  were  really 
serious  and  religious  applied  themselves  in  a 
truly  Christian  manner  to  the  proper  work  of 
repentance  and  humiliation,  as  a  Christian  people 
ought  to  do. 

A  gain,  the  public  showed  that  they  would  bear 
their  share  in  these  things.  The  very  court, 
which  was  then  gay  and  luxurious,  put  on  a  face 
of  just  concern  for  the  public  danger.  All  the 
pfays  and  interludes  which,  after  the  manner  oi 
the  French  court,  had  been  set  up,  and  began  to 
increase  among  us,  were  forbid  to  act :  the  gam 
ing  tables,  public  dancing  rooms,  and  music 
houses,  which  multiplied,  and  began  to  debauch 
the  manners  of  the  people,  were  shut  up  anc 
suppressed ;  and  the  jack-puddings,  merry- 
andrews,  puppet-shows,  rope-dancers,  and  such 
like  doings,  which  had  bewitched  the  poor  com 
mon  people,  shut  up  their  shops,  finding,  indeed, 


no  trade,  for  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
agitated  with  other  things  ;  and  a  kind  of  sad 
ness  and  horror  at  these  things  sat  upon  the 
countenances  even  of  the  common  people ;  death 
was  before  their  eyes,  and  everybody  began  to 
think  of  their  graves,  not  of  mirth  and  diver- 


But  even  those  wholesome  reflections,  which, 
rightly  managed,  would  have  most  happily  led  the 
people  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  make  confession 
of  their  sins,  and  look  up  to  their  merciful  Saviour 
?or  pardon,  imploring  his  compassion  on  them  in 
such  a  time  of  their  distress,  by  which  we  might 
have  become  as  a  second  Nineveh,  had  a  quite 
contrary  extreme  in  the  common  people,  who, 
ignorant  and  stupid  in  their  reflections,  as  they 
were  brutishly  wicked  and  thoughtless  before, 
were  now  led  by  their  fright  to  extremes  of  folly; 
ind,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  they  ran  to  con- 
urers,  and  witches,  and  all  sorts  of  deceivers,  to 
mow  what  should  become  of  them ;  who  fed 
their  fears,  and  kept  them  always  alarmed  and 
awake,  on  purpose  to  delude  them,  and  pick 
their  pockets :  so  they  were  as  mad  upon  their 
running  after  quacks,  and  mountebanks,  and 
every  practising  old  woman  for  medicines  and 
remedies,  storing  themselves  with  such  multitudes 
of  pills,  potions,  and  preservatives,  as  they  were 
called ;  that  they  not  only  spent  their  money, 
jut  even  poisoned  themselves  before-hand,  for 
"ear  of  the  poison  of  the  infection,  and  prepared 
;heir  bodies  for  the  plague,  instead  of  preserving 
them  against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in 
credible,  and  scarce  to  be  imagined,  how  the 
posts  of  houses  and  corners  of  streets  were  plas 
tered  over  with  doctors'  bills  and  papers  of  igno 
rant  fellows  quacking  and  tampering  in  physic, 
and  inviting  the  people  to  come  to  them  for 
remedies,  which  was  generally  set  off  with  such 
Nourishes  as  these,  viz.— INFALLIBLE  preventive 
pills  against  the  plague, — NEVER-FAILING  pre 
servatives  against  the  infection, — SOVEREIGN  cor- 
dials  against  the  corruption  of  the  air, — EXACT 
regulations  for  the  conduct,  of  the  body  in  case 
of  an  infection, — Anti-pestilential  pills, — INCOM 
PARABLE  drink  against  the  plague,  never  found 
out  before,  —  An  UNIVERSAL  remedy  for  the 
plague, — The  ONLY  TRUE  plague  water, — The 
ROYAL  ANTIDOTE  against  all  kinds  of  infection ; 
and  such  a  number  more  that  I  cannot  reckon 
up,  and  if  I  could,  would  fill  a  book  of  themselves 
to  set  them  down. 

Others  set  up  bills  to  summon  people  to  their 
lodgings,  for  directions  and  advice  in  the  case  of 
infection  :  these  had  specious  titles  also,  such  as 
these : — 

An  eminent  high  Dutch  Physician,  newly  come 
over  from  Holland,  where  he  resided  during 
all  the  time  of  the  great  Plague  last  year  in 
Amsterdam,  and  cured  multitudes  of  people 
that  actually  had  the  Plague  upon  them. 

An  Italian  gentlewoman,  just  arrived  from 
Naples,  having  a  choice  secret  to  prevent 
infection,  which  she  found  out  by  her  great 
experience,  and  did  wonderful  cures  with  it 
in  the  late  Plague  there,  wherein  there  died 
20,000  in  one  day. 

An  ancient  gentlewoman,  having  practised  with 
great  success  in  the  late  Plague  in  this  city, 
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Anno.  1636,  gives  her  advice  only  to  the  fe 
male  sex.  To  be  spoke  with,  &c. 
An  experienced  physician,  who  has  so  long 
studied  the  doctrine  of  antidotes  against  all 
sorts  of  poison  and  infection,  has,  after  forty 
years'  practice,  arrived  to  such  skill  as  may, 
with  God's  blessing,  direct  persons  how  to 
prevent  their  being  touched  by  any  con 
tagious  distemper  whatsoever.  He  directs 
the  poor  gratis. 

I  take  notice  of  these  by  way  of  specimen ;  I 
could  give  you  two  or  three  dozen  of  the  like, 
and  yet  have  abundance  left  behind.  It  is  suffi 
cient  from  these  to  apprise  any  one  of  the  humour 
of  those  times;  and  how  a  set  of  thieves  and 
pickpockets  not  only  robbed  and  cheated  the 
poor  people  of  their  money,  but  poisoned  their 
bodies  with  odious  and  fatal  preparations  ;  some 
with  mercury,  .and  some  with  other  things  as  bad, 
perfectly  remote  from  the  thing  pretended  to ; 
and  rather  hurtful  than  serviceable  to  the  body 
in  case  an  infection  followed. 

I  cannot  omit  a  subtilty  of  one  of  those  quack 
operators,  with  which  he  gulled  the  poor  people 
to  crowd  about  him,  but  did  nothing  for  them  | 
without  money.  He  had,  it  seems,  added  to  his 
bills,  which  he  gave  about  the  street,  this  adver 
tisement  in  capital  letters,  viz.— He  gives  advice 
to  the  poor  for  nothing. 

Abundance  of  poor  people  came  to  him  accord 
ingly,  to  whom  he  made  a  great  many  fine 
speeches,  examined  them  of  the  state  of  their 
health,  and  of  the  constitution  of  their  bodies, 
and  told  them  many  good  things  for  them  to  do, 
which  were  of  no  great  moment :  but  the  issue 
and  conclusion  of  all  was,  that  he  had  a  prepa 
ration  which  if  they  took  such  a  quantity  of 
every  morning,  he  would  pawn  his  life  they  never 
should  have  the  plague, — no,  though  they  lived 
in  the  house  with  people  that  were  infected. 
This  made  the  people  all  resolve  to  have  it ;  but 
then  the  price  of  that  was  so  much,  I  think  it 
was  half-a-crown :  "  But,  sir,"  says  one  poor 
woman,  "  I  am  a  poor  alms-woman,  and  am  kept 
by  the  parish,  and  your  bills  say,  you  give  the 
poor  your  help  for  nothing." — "Ay,  good  woman," 
says  the  doctor,  "  so  I  do,  as  I  published  there  :  ! 
I  give  my  advice  to  the  poor  for  nothing,  but 
not  my  physic  '" — "  Alas  !  sir,"  says  she,  "that 
is  a  snare  laid  for  the  poor  then ;  for  you  give 
them  your  advice  for  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  you 
advise  them  gratis  to  buy  your  physic  for  their 
money ;  so  does  every  shopkeeper  with  his  wares." 
Here  the  woman  began  to  give  him  ill  words,  and 
stood  at  his  door  all  that  day,  telling  her  tale  to 
all  the  people  that  came,  till  the  doctor,  finding 
she  turned  away  his  customers,  was  obliged  to 
call  her  up-stairs  again,  and  give  her  his  box  of 
physic  for  nothing,  which,  perhaps  too,  was  good 
for  nothing  when  she  had  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  people,  whose  confusions 
fitted  them  to  be  imposed  upon  by  all  sorts  of 
pretenders,  and  by  every  mountebank.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  these  quacking  sort  of  fellows 
raised  great  gains  out  of  the  miserable  people ; 
for  we  daily  found  the  crowds  that  ran  after 
them  were  infinitely  greater,  and  their  doors  were 
more  thronged  than  those  of  Dr  Brooks,  Dr 
Upton,  Dr  Hodges,  Dr  Berwick,  or  any,  though 
the  most  famous  men  of  the  time ;  and  I  was  told 


that  some  of  them  got  five  pounds  a  day  by  their 
physic. 

But  there  was  still  another  madness  beyond  all 
this,  which  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  dis 
tracted  humour  of  the  poor  people  at  that  time ; 
and  this  was  their  following  a  worse  sort  of 
deceivers  than  any  of  these  ;  for  these  petty 
thieves  only  deluded  them  to  pick  their  pockets 
and  get  their  money,  in  which  their  wickedness, 
whatever  it  was,  lay  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the 
deceiver's  deceiving,  not  upon  the  deceived :  but 
in  this  part  I  am  going  to  mention,  it  lay  chiefly 
in  the  people  deceived,  or  equally  in  both ;  and 
this  was  in  wearing  charms,  philters,  exorcisms, 
amulets,  and  I  know  not  what  preparations,  to 
fortify  the  body  with  them  against  the  plague  ; 
as  if  the  plague  was  not  the  hand  of  God,  but  a 
kind  of  a  possession  of  an  evil  spirit;  and  that  it 
was  to  be  kept  off  with  crossings,  signs  of  tha 
zodiac,  papers  tied  up  with  so  many  knots,  and 
certain  words  or  figures  written  on  them,  as  par 
ticularly  the  word  Abracadabra,  formed  in  triangle 
or  pyramid,  thus  : — 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABR          Others  had  the  Jesuits' 
Mark  in  a  Cross : 
I     H 

S 

Others  nothing  but  this 
Mark  thus : 


ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 

ABRACA 

ABRAC 

ABRA 

ABR 

AB 

A 


I  might  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  my  excla 
mations  against  the  follies,  and  indeed  wickedness 
of  those  things,  in  a  time  of  such  danger,  in  a 
matter  of  such  consequence  as  this,  of  a  national 
infection.  But  my  memorandums  of  these  things 
relate  rather  to  take  notice  only  of  the  fact,  and 
mention  only  that  it  was  so ;  how  the  poor  people 
found  the  insufficiency  of  those  things,  and  how 
many  of  them  were  afterwards  carried  away  in 
the  dead  carts,  and  thrown  into  the  common 
graves  of  every  parish,  with  these  hellish  charms 
and  trumpery  hanging  about  their  necks,  remains 
to  be  spoken  of  as  we  go  along. 

All  this  was  the  effect  of  the  hurry  the  people 
were  in>  after  the  first  notion  of  the  plague  being 
at  hand  was  among  them,  and  which  may  be  said 
to  be  from  about  Michaelmas  1684,  but  more 
particularly  after  the  two  men  died  in  St  Giles's, 
in  the  beginning  of  December ;  and  again,  after 
another  alarm  in  February  :  for  when  the  plague 
evidently  spread  itself,  they  soon  began  to  see 
the  folly  of  trusting  to  those  unperforming  crea 
tures,  who  had  gulled  them  of  their  money ;  and 
I  then  their  fears  worked  another  way,  namely,  to 
i  amazement  and  stupidity,  not  knowing  what 
I  course  to  take,  or  what  to  do,  either  to  help  or 
|  relieve  themselves  :  but  they  ran  about  from  one 
neighbour's  house  to  another,  and  even  in  the 
!  streets  from  one  door  to  another,  with  repeated 
!  cries  of,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us !  what  shall 
j  we  do  ?  " 

Indeed,  the  poor  people  were  to  be  pitied  in 
one  particular  thing,  in  which  they  had  little  or 
no  relief,  and  which  I  desire  to  mention  with  a 
serious  awe  and  reflection,  which,  perhaps,  every 
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one  that  reads  this  may  not  relish ;  namely,  that 
whereas  death  now  began  not,  as  we  may  say, 
to  nover  over  every  one's  head  only,  but  to  look 
into  their  houses  and  chambers,  and  stare  in  their 
faces :  though  there  might  be  some  stupidity  and 
dulness  of  the  mind,  and  there  was  so  a  great 
deal ;  yet  there  was  a  great  deal  of  just  alarm 
sounded  in  the  very  inmost  soul,  if  I  may  say  so, 
of  others.  Many  consciences  were  awakened ; 
many  hard  hearts  melted  into  tears;  many  a 
penitent  confession  was  made  of  crimes  long  con 
cealed.  It  would  have  wounded  the  soul  of  any 
Christian  to  have  heard  the  dying  groans  of  many 
a  despairing  creature ;  and  none  durst  come  near 
to  comfort  them :  many  a  robbery,  many  a 
murder,  was  then  confessed  aloud,  and  nobody 
surviving  to  record  the  accounts  of  it.  People 
might  be  heard  even  in  the  streets  as  we 
passed  along,  calling  upon  God  for  mercy,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  saying,  I  have  been  a  thief,  1 
have  been  an  adulterer,  I  have  been  a  murderer, 
and  the  like ;  and  none  durst  stop  to  make  the 
least  inquiry  into  such  things,  or  to  administer 
comfort  to  the  poor  creatures,  that  in  the  anguish 
both  of  soul  and  body  thus  cried  out.  Some  of 
the  ministers  did  visit  the  sick  at  first,  and  for  a 
little  while,  but  it  was  not  to  be  done ;  it  would 
have  been  present  death  to  have  gone  into  some 
houses :  the  very  buryers  of  the  dead,  who  were 
the  most  hardened  creatures  in  town,  were  some 
times  beaten  back,  and  so  terrified,  that  they 
durst  not  go  into  houses  where  the  whole  fa 
milies  were  swept  away  together,  and  where 
the  circumstances  were  more  particularly  hor 
rible,  as  some  were  ;  but  this  was  indeed  at  the 
first  heat  of  the  distemper. 

Time  inured  them  to  it  all ;  and  they  ventured 
everywhere  afterwards  without  hesitation,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  at  large  hereafter. 

I  am  supposing  now  the  plague  to  be  beg  n, 
as  I  have  said,  and  that  the  magistrates  began  to 
take  the  condition  of  the  people  into  their  serious 
consideration  :  what  they  did  as  to  the  regulation 
of  inhabitants,  and  of  infected  families,  I  shall 
speak  to  by  itself :  but  as  to  the  affair  of  health, 
it  is  proper  to  mention  it  here,  that  having  seen 
the  foolish  humour  of  the  people  in  running  after 
quacks,  and  mountebanks,  wizards,  and  fortune 
tellers,  which  they  did  as  above,  even  to  madness ; 
the  lord  mayor,  a  very  sober  and  religious  gen 
tleman,  appointed  physicians  and  surgeons  for 
relief  of  the  poor ;  I  mean  the  diseased  poor ; 
and  in  particular,  ordered  the  college  of  phy 
sicians  to  publish  directions  for  cheap  remedies 
for  the  poor,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
distemper.  This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most 
charitable  and  judicious  things  that  could  be  done 
at  that  time ;  for  this  drove  the  people  from 
haunting  the  doors  of  every  disperser  of  bills, 
and  from  taking  down  blindly,  and  without  con 
sideration,  poison  for  physic,  and  death  instead 
of  life. 

This  direction  of  the  physicians  was  done  by  a 
consultation  of  the  whole  college  ;  and,  as  it  was 
particularly  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
and  for  cheap  medicines,  it  was  made  public,  so 
that  everybody  might  see  it ;  and  copies  were 
given  gratis  to  all  that  desired  it ;  but  as  it  is 
public,  and  to  be  seen  on  all  occasions,  I  need 
not  give  the  reader  of  this  the  trouble  of  it. 


I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  lessen  the  authority 
or  capacity  of  the  physicians  when  I  say,  that 
the  violence  of  the  distemper,  when  it  came  to 
its  extremity,  was  like  the  fire  the  next  year; 
the  fire,  which  consumed  what  the  plague  could 
not  touch,  defied  all  the  application  of  remedies ; 
the  fire-engines  were  broken,  the  buckets  were 
thrown  away,  and  the  power  of  man  was  baffled 
and  brought  to  an  end  ;  so  the  plague  defied  all 
medicines,  and  the  very  physicians  were  seized 
with  it,  with  their  preservatives  in  their  mouths, 
and  men  went  about  prescribing  to  others,  and 
telling  them  what  to  do,  till  the  tokens  were 
upon  them,  and  they  dropped  down  dead  :  de 
stroyed  by  that  very  enemy  they  directed  others 
to  oppose.  This  was  the  case  of  several  physi 
cians,  even  some  of  them  the  most  eminent,  and 
of  several  of  the  most  skilful  surgeons ;  abun 
dance  of  quacks  too  died,  who  had  the  folly  to 
trust  to  their  own  medicines,  which  they  must 
needs  be  conscious  to  themselves,  were  good  for 
nothing ;  and  who  rather  ought,  like  other  sorts 
of  thieves,  to  have  ran  away,  sensible  of  their 
guilt,  from  the  justice  that  they  could  not  but 
expect  should  punish  them,  as  they  knew  they 
had  deserved. 

Not  that  it  is  any  derogation  from  the  labour 
or  application  of  the  physicians  to  say,  they  fell 
in  the  common  calamity :  nor  is  it  so  intended 
by  me ;  it  rather  is  to  their  praise,  that  they 
ventured  their  lives  so  far  as  even  to  lose  them 
in  the  service  of  mankind;  they  endeavoured  to 
do  good,  and  to  save  the  lives  of  others.  But 
we  were  not  to  expect  that  the  physicians  could 
stop  God's  judgments,  or  prevent  a  distemper, 
eminently  armed  from  heaven,  from  executing 
the  errand  it  was  sent  about. 

Doubtless,  the  physicians  assisted  many  by 
their  skill,  and  by  their  prudence  and  application, 
to  the  saving  of  their  lives,  and  restoring  their 
health :  but  it  is  not  lessening  their  character,  or 
their  skill,  to  say,  they  could  not  cure  those 
that  had  the  tokens  upon  them,  or  those  who 
were  mortally  infected  before  the  physicians  were 
sent  for,  as  was  frequently  the  case. 

It  remains  to  mention  now  what  public  mea 
sures  were  taken  by  the  magistrates  for  tho 
general  safety,  and  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
the  distemper  when  it  first  broke  out ;  I  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  the  prudence 
of  the  magistrates,  their  charity,  their  vigilance 
for  the  poor,  and  for  preserving  good  order,  fur 
nishing  provisions,  and  the  like,  when  the  plague 
was  increased,  as  it  afterwards  was.  But  I  am 
now  upon  the  order  and  regulations  they  pub 
lished  for  the  government  of  infected  families. 

I  mentioned  above  shutting  of  houses  up,  and 
it  is  needful  to  say  something  particularly  to  that, 
for  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  plague  is  very 
melancholy,  but  the  most  grievous  story  must  be 
told. 

About  June  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  the 
court  of  aldermen,  as  I  have  said,  began  more 
particularly  to  concern  themselves  for  the  regu 
lation  of  the  city. 

The  justices  of  peace  for  Middlesex,  by  direc 
tion  of  the  secretary  of  state,  had  begun  to  shut 
up  houses  in  the  parishes  of  St  Giles's  in  the 
Fields,  St  Martin's,  St  Clement  Danes,  &c. 
and  it  was  with  good  success,  for  in  several  streets 
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where  the  plague  broke  out,  upon  strict  guarding 
the  houses  that  were  infected,  and  taking  care 
to  bury  those  that  died  immediately  after  they 
were  known  to  be  dead,  the  plague  ceased  in 
those  streets.  It  was  also  observed,  that  the 
plague  decreased  sooner  in  those  parishes  after 
they  had  been  visited  to  the  full,  than  it  did  in  the 
parishes  of  Bishopsgate,  Shoreditch,  Aldgate, 
Whitechapel,  Stepney,  and  others;  the  early 
care  taken  in  that  manner  being  a  great  means 
to  the  putting  a  check  to  it. 

This  shutting  up  of  houses  was  a  method  first 
taken,  as  I  understand,  in  the  plague  which  hap 
pened  in  1603,  at  the  coming  of  King  James  the 
First  to  the  crown,  and  the  power  of  shutting 
people  up  in  their  own  houses  was  granted  by 
act  of  parliament,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the 
charitable  relief  and  ordering  of  persons  infected 
with  the  plague."  On  which  act  of  parliament 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Lon 
don  founded  the  order  they  made  at  this  time, 
and  which  took  place  the  1st  of  July,  1665,  when 
the  numbers  infected  within  the  city  were  but 
few,  the  last  bill  for  the  ninety -two  parishes  being 
but  four,  and  some  houses  having  been  shut  up 
in  the  city,  and  some  people  being  removed  to 
the  pest-house  beyond  Bunhill  fields,  in  the  way 
to  Islington  ;  I  say,  by  these  means,  when  there 
died  near  one  thousand  a  week  in  the  whole,  the 
number  in  the  city  was  but  twenty-eight ;  and 
the  city  was  preserved  more  healthy  in  propor 
tion  than  any  other  place  all  the  time  of  the  in 
fection. 

These  orders  of  my  lord  mayor's  were  pub 
lished,  as  I  have  said,  the  latter  end  of  June,  and 
took  place  from  the  1st  of  July,  and  were  as 
follows,  viz. 

ORDERS  conceived  and  published  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  con 
cerning  the  infection  of  the  plague,  1665. 
"  Whereas,  in  the  reign  of  our  late  sovereign, 
King  James,  of  happy  memory,  an  act  was  made 
for  the  charitable  relief  and  ordering  of  persons 
infected  with  the  plague  ;  whereby  authority  was 
given  to  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  bailiffs, 
and  other  head  officers  to  appoint,  within  their 
several  limits,  examiners,  searchers,  watchmen, 
keepers,  and  buriers  for  the  persons  and  places 
infected,  and  to  minister  unto  them  oaths  for 
the  performance  of  their  offices.  •  And  the  same 
statute  did  also  authorise  the  giving  of  other  di 
rections,  as  unto  them  for  the  present  necessity 
should  seem  good  in  their  discretions.  It  is  now 
upon  special  consideration  thought  very  expe 
dient  for  preventing  and  avoiding  of  infection  of 
sickness  (if  it  shall  so  please  Almighty  God)  that 
these  officers  following  be  appointed,  and  these 
orders  hereafter  duly  observed." 

EXAMINERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  IN  EVERY  PARISH. 

"  First,  it  is  thought  requisite,  and  so  ordered, 
that  in  every  parish  there  be  one,  two,  or 
more  persons  of  good  sort  and  credit,  chosen 
and  appointed  by  the  alderman,  his  deputy,  and 
common  council  of  every  ward,  by  the  name  of 
Examiners,  to  continue  in  that  office  the  space 
of  two  months  at  least ;  and  if  any  fit  person,  so 
appointed,  shall  refuse  to  undertake  the  same, 
he  said  parties,  so  refusing,  to  be  committed  to 


prison  until  they  shall  conform  themselves  ac 
cordingly." 

THE  EXAMINERS'  OFBICE. 
"  That  these  Examiners  be  sworn  by  the  al 
dermen  to  inquire  and  learn  from  time  to  time 
what  houses  in  every  parish  be  visited,  and  what 
persons  be  sick,  and  of  what  diseases,  as  near  as 
they  can  inform  themselves ;  and  upon  doubt 
in  that  case,  to  command  restraint  of  access  until 
it  appear  what  the  disease  shall  prove ;  and  if 
they  find  any  person  sick  of  the  infection,  to  give 
order  to  the  constable  that  the  house  be  shut 
up  ;  and  if  the  constable  should  be  found  remiss 
or  negligent,  to  give  present  notice  thereof  to  the 
alderman  of  the  ward." 

WATCHMEN. 

"  That  to  every  infected  house  there  be  ap 
pointed  two  watchmen  ;  one  for  every  day,  and 
the  other  for  the  night ;  and  that  these  watch 
men  have  a  special  care  that  no  person  go  in  or 
out  of  such  infected  houses,  whereof  they  have 
the  charge,  upon  pain  of  severe  punishment.  And 
the  said  watchmen  to  do  such  further  offices  as 
the  sick  house  shall  need  and  require ;  and  if  the 
watchman  be  sent  upon  any  business,  to  lock  up 
the  house  and  take  the  key  with  him  ;  and  the 
watchmen  by  day  to  attend  until  ten  of  the 
clock  at  night,  and  the  watchmen  by  night  until 
six  in  the  morning. " 

SEARCHERS. 

"  That  there  be  a  special  care  to  appoint  wo 
men-searchers  in  every  parish,  such  as  are  of 
honest  reputation,  and  of  the  best  sort  as  can  be 
got  in  this  kind  ;  and  these  to  be  sworn  to  make 
due  search  and  true  report  to  the  utmost  of  their 
knowledge,  whether  the  persons  whose  bodies 
they  are  appointed  to  search  do  die  of  the  in 
fection,  or  of  what  other  diseases,  as  near  as  they 
can.  And  that  the  physicians  who  shall  be  ap 
pointed  for  cure  and  prevention  of  the  infection 
do  call  before  them  the  said  searchers,  who  are, 
or  shall  be  appointed  for  the  several  parishes 
under  their  respective  cares,  to  the  end  they  may 
consider  whether  they  are  fitly  qualified  for  that 
employment;  and  charge  them  from  time  to 
time  as  they  shall  see  cause,  if  they  appear  de 
fective  in  their  duties. 

"  That  no  searcher  during  this  time  of  visita 
tion  be  permitted  to  use  any  public  work  or  em 
ployment,  or  keep  any  shop  or  stall,  or  be  em 
ployed  as  a  laundress,  or  in  any  other  common 
employment  whatsoever." 

CHIRUROEON8. 

"  For  better  assistance  of  the  searchers,  foras 
much  as  there  hath  been  heretofore  great  abuse 
in  misreporting  the  disease,  to  the  further  spread 
ing  of  the  infection  ;  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that 
there  be  chosen  and  appointed  able  and  discreet 
chirurgeons,  besides  those  that  do  already  belong 
to  the  pest-house  ;  amongst  whom  the  city  and 
liberties  to  be  quartered  as  the  places  lie  most 
apt  and  convenient,  and  every  of  these  to  have 
one  quarter  for  his  limit ;  and  the  said  chirur 
geons  in  every  of  .their  limits  to  join  with  the 
searchers  for  the  view  of  the  body,  to  the  end 
there  may  be  a  true  report  made  of  the  disease. 

"  And  further,  that  the  said  chirurgeons  shall 
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visit  and  search  such  like  persons  as  shall  either 
send  for  them,  or  be  named  and  directed  unto 
them  by  the  examiners  of  every  parish,  and 
inform  themselves  of  the  disease  of  the  said 
parties. 

"  And,  forasmuch  as  the  said  chirurgeons  are 
to  be  sequestered  from  all  other  cures,  and  kept 
only  to  this  disease  of  the  infection,  it  is  ordered, 
that  every  of  the  said  chirurgeons  shall  have 
twelve-pence  a  body  searched  by  them,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  goods  of  the  party  searched,  if 
he  be  able,  or  otherwise  by  the  parish." 

NURSE-KEEPERS. 

"  If  any  nurse-keeper  shall  remove  herself  out 
of  any  infected  house  before  twenty-eight  days 
after  the  decease  of  any  person  dying  of  the  in 
fection,  the  house  to  which  the  said  nurse-keeper 
doth  so  remove  herself  shall  be  shut  up  until  the 
said  twenty-eight  days  be  expired." 

ORDERS  concerning  infected  houses  and 
persons  sick  of  the  plague. 

NOTICE  TO    BE    GIVEN    OF    THE    SICKNESS. 

"  The  master  of  every  house,  as  soon  as  any 
one  in  his  house  complaineth  either  of  botch,  or 
purple,  or  swelling  in  any  part  of  his  body,  or 
falleth  otherwise  dangerously  sick,  without  ap 
parent  cause  of  some  other  disease,  shall  give  know 
ledge  thereof  to  the  examiner  of  health  within 
two  hours  after  the  said  sign  shall  appear." 

SEQUESTRATION  OF  THE  SICK. 

"  As  soon  as  any  man  shall  be  found  by  this 
examiner,  chirurgeon,  or  searcher  to  be  sick  of 
the  plague,  he  shall  the  same  night  be  seques 
tered  in  the  same  house,  and  in  case  he  be  so 
sequestered  then,  though  he  afterwards  die  not, 
the  house  wherein  he  sickened  should  be  shut  up 
for  a  month,  after  the  use  of  the  due  preserva 
tives  taken  by  the  rest," 

AIRING    THE    STUFF. 

"  For  sequestration  of  the  goods  and  stuff  of 
the  infection,  their  bedding,  and  apparel,  and 
hangings  of  chambers  must  be  well  aired  with 
fire,  and  such  perfumes  as  are  requisite  within 
the  infected  house  before  they  be  taken  again  to 
use  ;  this  to  be  done  by  the  appointment  of  the 
examiner." 

SHUTTING    IT   OF    THE    HOUSE. 

"  If  any  person  shall  have  visited  any  man, 
known  to  be  infected  of  the  plague,  or  entered 
willingly  into  any  known  infected  house  being 
not  allowed,  the  house  wherein  he  inhabiteth 
shall  be  shut  up  for  certain  days  by  the  exami 
ner's  direction." 

NONE    TO    BE    REMOVED  OUT    OF    INFECTED    HOUSES, 
BUT,  &C. 

"  Item,  that  none  be  removed  out  of  the  house 
where  he  falleth  sick  of  the  infection  into  any 
house  in  the  city  (except  it  be  to  the  pest-house, 
or  a  tent,  or  unto  some  such  house,  which  the 
owner  of  the  said  visited  house  holdeth  in  his 
own  hands,  and  occupieth  by  his  own  servants), 
and  so  as  security  be  given  to  the  parish,  whither 
such  remove  is  made ;  that  the  attendance  and 
charge  about  the  said  visited  persons  shall  be 
observed  and  charged  in  all  the  particularities 
before  expressed,  without  any  cost  of  that  parish 


to  which  any  such  remove  shall  happen  to  be 
made,  and  this  remove  to  be  done  by  night ;  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  any  person  that  hath  two 
bouses  to  remove  either  his  sound  or  his  infected 
people  to  his  spare  house  at  his  choice,  so  as  if 
he  send  away  first  his  sound,  he  not  after  send 
thither  the  sick,  nor  again  unto  the  sick  the 
sound.  And  that  the  same  which  he  sendeth  be 
for  one  week  at  the  least  shut  up  and  secluded 
from  company,  for  fear  of  some  infection  at  the 
first  not  appearing." 

BURIAL   OF    THE    DEAD. 

"  That  the  burial  of  the  dead  by  this  visitation ; 
be  at  most  convenient  hours,  always  either  be 
fore  sun-rising  or  after  sun-setting,  with  the 
privity  of  the  churchwardens  or  constables,  and 
not  otherwise ;  and  that  no  neighbours  nor 
friends  be  suffered  to  accompany  the  corpse  to 
church,  or  to  enter  the  house  visited,  upon  pain 
of  having  his  house  shut  up,  or  be  imprisoned. 

"  And  that  no  corpse  dying  of  infection  shall 
be  buried  or  remain  in  any  church  in  time  of 
common  prayer,  sermon,  or  lecture.  And  that 
no  children  be  suffered,  at  time  of  burial  of  any 
corpse  in  any  church,  churchyard  or  burying-place, 
to  come  near  the  corpse,  coffin,  or  grave.  And 
that  all  the  graves  shall  be  at  least  six  feet 
deep. 

"  And  further,  all  public  assemblies  at  other 
burials  are  to  be  forborne  during  the  continuance 
of  this  visitation." 

NO    INFECTED    STUFF    TO    BE    UTTERED. 

"  That  no  clothes,  stuff,  bedding,  or  garments 
be  suffered  to  be  carried  or  conveyed  out  of  any 
infected  houses,  and  that  the  criers  and  carriers 
abroad  of  bedding  or  old  apparel  to  be  sold  or 
pawned,  be  utterly  prohibited  and  restrained  ; 
and  no  brokers  of  bedding  or  old  apparel  be  per- 
mitted  to  make  any  outward  show,  or  hang  forth 
on  their  stall,  shop-boards,  or  windows,  towards 
any  street,  lane,  common  way,  or  passage,  any 
old  bedding  or  apparel  to  be  sold,  upon  pain  of 
imprisonment.  And  if  any  broker  or  other  per 
son  shall  buy  any  bedding,  apparel,  or  other 
stuff  out  of  any  infected  house,  within  two 
months  after  the  infection  hath  been  there,  his 
house  shall  be  shut  up  as  infected,  and  so  shall 
continue  shut  up  twenty  days  at  the  least." 

NO    PERSON    TO    BE    CONVEYED    OUT    OF    ANY 
INFECTED    HOUSE. 

"  If  any  person  visited  do-fortune,  by  negligent 
looking  unto  or  by  any  other  means,  to  come  or 
be  conveyed  from  a  place  infected  to  any  other 
place,  the  parish  from  whence  such  party  hath 
come  or  been  conveyed,  upon  notice  thereof  given, 
shall,  at  their  charge,  cause  the  said  party  so 
visited  and  escaped  to  be  carried  and  brought 
back  again  by  night,  and  the  parties  in  this  case 
offending  to  be  punished  at  the  direction  of  the 
alderman  of  the  ward ;  and  the  house  of  the  re 
ceiver  of  such  visited  person  to  be  shut  up  for 
twenty  days." 

F.VERY  VISITED    HOUSE    TO    BE    MARKED. 

'  That  every  house  visited  be  marked  with  a 
rod  cross  of  a  foot  long,  in  the  middle  of  the  door, 
vident  to  be  seen,  and  with  these  usual  printed 
words,  that  is  to  say,  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
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us,'  to  be  set  close  over  the  same  cross,  there  to 
continue  until  lawful  opening  of  the  same  house." 

EVERY    VISITED  HOUSE    TO    BE    WATCHED. 

"  That  the  constables  see  every  house  shut  up, 
and  to  be  attended  with  watchmen,  which  may 
keep  them  in,  and  minister  necessaries  unto 
them  at  their  own  charges  (if  they  be  able),  or  at 
the  common  charge  if  they  be  unable  ;  the  shut 
ting  up  to  be  for  the  space  of  four  weeks  after  all 
be  whole. 

"  That  precise  order  be  taken  that  the 
searchers,  chirurgeons,  keepers,  and  buriers  are 
not  to  pass  the  streets  without  holding  a  red  rod 
or  wand  of  three  foot  in  length  in  their  hands, 
open  and  evident  to  be  seen,  and  are  not  to  go 
into  any  other  house  than  into  their  own,  or 
into  that  whereunto  they  are  directed  or  sent 
for ;  but  to  forbear  and  abstain  from  company, 
especially  when  they  have  been  lately  used  in 
any  such  business  or  attendance." 

INMATES. 

"  That  where  several  inmates  are  in  one  and 
the  same  house,  and  any  person  in  that  house 
happens  to  be  infected,  no  other  person  or  family 
of  such  house  shall  be  suffered  to  remove  him  or 
themselves  without  a  certificate  from  the  ex 
aminers  of  health  of  that  parish,  or  in  default 
thereof  the  house  whither  he  or  they  so  remove 
shall  be  shut  up  as  in  case  of  visitation." 

HACKNEY  COACHES. 

"  That  care  be  taken  of  hackney-coachmen, 
that  they  may  not  (as  some  of  them  have  been 
observed  to  do),  after  carrying  of  infected  per 
sons  to  the  pest-house,  and  other  places,  be  ad 
mitted  to  common  use  till  their  coaches  be  well 
aired,  and  have  stood  unemployed  by  the  space 
of  five  or  six  days  after  such  service." 

ORDERS  for  cleansing  and  keeping  of  the 
streets  sweet. 

THE  STREETS  TO  BE  KEPT  CLEAN. 

"  First,  it  is  thought  necessary,  and  so  ordered, 
that  every  householder  do  cause  the  street  to  be 
daily  prepared  before  his  door,  and  so  to  keep  it 
clean  swept  all  the  week  long." 

THAT  RAKERS  TAKE  IT  FROM  OUT  THE  HOUSES. 

"  That  the  sweeping  and  filth  of  houses  be 
daily  carried  away  by  the  rakers,  and  that  the 
raker  shall  give  notice  of  his  coming  by  the 
blowing  of  a  horn,  as  hitherto  hath  been  done." 

LAYSTALLS  TO  BE  MADE  FAR  OFF  FROM  THE  CITY. 

"  That  the  laystalls  be  removed  as  far  as  may 
be  out  of  the  city  and  common  passages,  and 
that  no  nightman  or  other  be  suffered  to  empty 
a  vault  into  any  garden  near  about  the  city." 

CARE  TO  BE  HAD  OF  UNWHOLESOME  FISH  OR  FLESH, 
AND  OF  MUSTY  CORN. 

"  That  special  care  be  taken  that  no  stinking 
fish,  or  unwholesome  flesh,  -or  musty  corn,  or 
other  corrupt  fruits,  of  what  sort  soever,  be 
suffered  to  be  sold  about  the  city,  or  anv  part  of 
the  same. 

"  That  the  brewers  and  tippling-houscs  be 
looked  unto,  for  musty  and  unwholesome  casks. 

That  no  hogs,  dogs,  or  cats,  or  tame  pigeons, 
or  conies,  be  suffered  to  be  kept  within  any  part 


of  the  city,  or  any  swine  to  be  or  stray  in  the 
streets  or  lanes,  but  that  such  swine  be  impounded 
by  the  beadle,  or  any  other  officer,  and  the  owner 
punished  according  to  the  act  of  common  coun 
cil,  and  that  the  dogs  be  killed  by  the  dog-killers 
appointed  for  that  purpose." 

ORDERS  concerning  loose  persons 
and  idle  assemblies. 

BEGGARS. 

"  Forasmuch  as  nothing  is  more  complained 
of  than  the  multitude  of  rogues  and  wandering 
beggars  that  swarm  in  every  place  about  the 
city,  being  a  great  cause  of  the  spreading  of  the  in 
fection,  and  will  not  be  avoided,  notwithstanding 
any  orders  that  have  been  given  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  therefore  now  ordered,  that  such  constables 
and  others,  whom  this  matter  may  any  way  con 
cern,  take  special  care  that  no  wandering  beggars 
be  suffered  in  the  streets  of  this  city,  in  any 
fashion  or  manner  whatsoever,  upon  the  penalty 
provided  by  the  law,  to  be  duly  and  severely  ex 
ecuted  upon  them." 

PLAYS. 

"  That  all  plays,  bear-baitings,  games,  singing 
of  ballads,  buckler- play,  or  such  like  causes  of 
assemblies  of  people,  be  utterly  prohibited,  and 
the  parties  offending  severely  punished  by  every 
alderman  in  his  ward." 

FEASTING  PROHIBITED. 

"  That  all  public  feasting,  and  particularly  by 
the  companies  of  this  city,  and  dinners  at  taverns, 
alehouses,  and  other  places  of  common  entertain 
ment,  be  forborne  till  further  order  and  allow 
ance  ;  and  that  the  money  thereby  spared  be 
preserved  and  employed  for  the  benefit  and  relief 
of  the  poor  visited  with  the  infection." 

TIPLING-HOUSES. 

"  That  disorderly  tipling  in  taverns,  alehouses, 
coffee-houses,  and  cellars,  be  severely  looked 
unto,  as  the  common  sin  of  this  time,  and  greatest 
occasion  of  dispersing  the  plague  ;  and  that  no 
company  or  person  be  suffered  to  remain  or  come 
into  any  tavern,  alehouse,  or  coffee-house,  to 
drink,  after  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  ac 
cording  to  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  this 
city,  upon  the  penalties  ordained  in  that  behalf. 

"  And  for  the  better  execution  of  these  orders, 
and  such  other  rules  and  directions  as  upon  fur 
ther  consideration  shall  be  found  needful,  it  is 
ordered  and  enjoined,  that  the  aldermen,  depu 
ties,  and  common  council-men,  shall  meet  to 
gether  weekly,  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener  (as 
cause  shall  require),  at  some  one  general  place 
accustomed  in  their  respective  wards  (being  clear 
from  infection  of  the  plague),  to  consult  how  the 
said  orders  may  be  duly  put  in  execution  ;  not  in 
tending  that  any,  dwelling  in  or  near  places  infected, 
shall  come  to  the  said  meeting,  while  their  coming 
may  be  doubtful.  And  the  said  aldermen,  and 
deputies,  and  common  council-men,  in  their  se 
veral  wards,  may  put  in  execution  any  other 
good  orders  that  by  them,  at  their  said  meetings, 
shall  be  conceived  and  devised,  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  his  majesty's  subjects  from  the  in 
fection." 

Sir  JOHN  LAWRENCE,  Lord  Mayor. 
Sir  GEORGE  WATERMAN,  >   «?     -a- 


Sir  CHABLES  DOE, 


) 
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I  need  not  say  that  these  orders  extended  only 
to  such  places  as  were  within  the  lord  mayor's 
jurisdiction  ;  so  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  the 
justices  of  the  peace  within  those  parishes  and 
places  as  were  called  the  hamlets  and  out-parts, 
took  the  same  method  :  as  I  remember,  the  orders 
for  shutting  up  of  houses  did  not  take  place  so  soon 
on  our  side,  because,  as  I  said  before,  the  plague 
did  not  reach  to  these  eastern  parts  of  the  town, 
at  least  not  begin  to  be  very  violent  till  the  be- 
insf  of  August.  For  example,  the  whole  bill, 
from  the  llth  to  the  18th  of  July,  was  1,761,  yet 
there  died  but  seventy-one  of  the  plague  in  all 
those  parishes  we  call  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
they  were  as  follows  : — 

Aldgate  14  34  65 

Stepney  33    the  next    58  and  to  the   76 

Whitcchapel  21  week  was  48  1st  of  Aug.  79 
St  Kath.  Tower  2  thus :  4  thus :  4 
Trin.  Minories  114 

71  145  228 

It  was,  indeed,  coming  on  amain ;  for  the  bu 
rials  that  same  week  were  in  the  next  adjoining 
parishes  thus : — 

S.t  Len.,  Shoreditch  64  the  next  week  84  to  the  1st  110 
St  Bot.,  Bishopsgate  65  prodigiously  105  of  August  116 
St  Giles's,  Crippl.  213  increased,  as  421  thus:  554 

342  610  780 

This  shutting  up  of  houses  was  at  first  counted 
a  very  cruel  and  unchristian  method,  and  the 
poor  people  so  confined  made  bitter  lamentations. 
Complaints  of  the  severity  of  it  were  also  daily 
brought  to  my  lord  mayor,  of  houses  cause 
lessly  (and  some  maliciously)  shut  up.  I  cannot 
say,  but  upon  inquiry,  many  that  complained  so 
loudly  were  found  in  a  condition  to  be  continued ; 
and  others  again,  inspection  being  made  upon  the 
sick  person,  and  the  sickness  not  appearing  in 
fectious,  or  if  uncertain,  yet,  on  his  being  content 
to  be  carried  to  the  pest-house,  were  released. 

It  is  true  that  the  locking  up  the  doors  o 
people's  houses,  and  setting  a  watchman  there 
night  and  day  to  prevent  their  stirring  out,  o 
any  coming  to  them,  when,  perhaps,  the  sounc 
people  of  the  family  might  have  escaped  if  the) 
had  been  removed  from  the  sick,  looked  ver; 
hard  and  cruel ;  and  many  people  perished  in 
these  miserable  confinements,  which  it  is  reason 
able  to  believe  would  not  have  been  distempera 
if  they  had  had  liberty,  though  the  plague  wa 
in  the  house ;  at  which  the  people  were  ver 
clamorous  and  uneasy  at  first,  and  several  vio 
lences  were  committed,  and  injuries  offered  t( 
the  men  who  were  set  to  watch  the  houses  s( 
shut  up  ;  also,  several  people  broke  out  by  fore 
in  many  places,  as  I  shall  observe  by-and  bye 
but  it  was  a  public  good  that  justified  theprivat 
mischief;  and  there  was  no  obtaining  the  leas 
mitigation  by  any  application  to  magistrates  o 
government,  at  that  time  at  least,  not  that 
heard  of.  This  put  the  people  upon  all  manne 
of  stratagem,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  out 
and  it  would  fill  a  little  volume  to  set  down  th 
arts  used  by  the  people  of  such  houses  to  shu 
the  eyes  of  the  watchmen  who  were  employee 
to  deceive  them,  and  to  escape  or  break  out  from 
them,  in  which  frequent  scuffles  and  some  mis 
chief  happened ;  of  which,  by  itself. 

As  I  went  along  Houndsditch  one  morning 


about  eight  o'clock,  there  was  a  great  noise  ;  it 
s  true,  indeed,  there  was  not  much  crowd,  be- 
cause  people  were  not  very  free  to  gather  to- 
;ether,  or  to  stay  long  together  when  they  were  ' 
here,  nor  did  I  stay  long  there  ;  but  the  outcry 
was  loud  enough  to  prompt  my  curiosity,  and  I 
called  to  one  who  looked  out  of  a  window,  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

A  watchman,  it  seems,  had  been  employed  to 
jeep  his  post  at  the  door  of  a  house  which  was 
nfected,  or  said  to  be  infected,  and  was  shut  up ;  he 
lad  been  there  all  night  for  two  nights  together, 
as  he  told  his  story,  and  the  day  watchman  had 
there  one  day,  and  was  now  come  to  relieve 
nim.  All  this  while  no  noise  had  been  heard  in 
the  house,  no  light  had  been  seen ;  they  called 
For  nothing,  sent  him  of  no  errands,  which  used 
to  be  the  chief  business  of  the  watchmen ;  neither 
had  they  given  him  any  disturbance,  as  he  said, 
from  the  Monday  afternoon,  when  he  heard  great 
crying  and  screaming  in  the  house,  which,  as  he 
supposed,  was  occasioned  by  some  of  the  family 
dying  just  at  that  time.  It  seems  the  night  be 
fore,  the  dead  cart,  as  it  was  called,  had  been 
stopped  there,  and  a  servant  maid  had  been 
brought  down  to  the  door  dead,  and  the  buriers, 
or  bearers,  as  (hey  were  called,  put  her  into  the 
cart,  wrapped  only  in  a  green  rug,  and  carried 
her  away. 

The  watchman  had  knocked  at  the  door,  it 
seems,  when  he  heard  that  noise  and  crying,  as 
above,  and  nobody  answered  a  great  while  ;  but  at 
last  one  looked  out,  and  said,  with  an  angry 
quick  tone,  and  yet  a  kind  of  crying  voice,  or  a 
voice  of  one  that  was  crying,  "  What  do  ye  want, 
that  ye  make  such  a  knocking  ? ''  He  answered, 
"  I  am  the  watchman ;  how  do  you  do  ?  what  is 
the  matter?"  The  person  answered,  "  What  is 
that  to  you?  Stop  the  dead  cart."  This,  it 
seems,  was  about  one  o'clock.  Soon  after,  as 
the  fellow  said,  he  stopped  the  dead  cart,  and  then 
knocked  again,  but  nobody  answered.  He  con 
tinued  knocking,  and  the  bellman  called  out  se 
veral  times — "  Bring  out  your  dead  ! "  but  nobody 
answered,  till  the  man  that  drove  the  cart,  being 
called  to  other  houses,  would  stay  no  longer,  and 
drove  away. 

The  watchman  knew  not  what  to  make  o. 
all  this,  so  he  let  them  alone  till  the  morning- 
man,  or  day-watchman,  as  they  called  him,  came 
to  relieve  him,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  par 
ticulars  ;  they  knocked  at  the  door  a  great  while, 
but  nobody  answered ;  and  they  observed  that 
the  window  or  casement  at  which  the  person  had 
looked  out  who  had  answered  before  continued 
open,  being  up  two  pair  of  stairs, 

Upon  this  the  two  men,  to  satisfy  their  curi 
osity,  got  a  long  ladder,  and  one  of  them  went 
up  to  the  window  and  looked  into  the  room, 
where  he  saw  a  woman  lying  dead  upon  the 
floor  in  a  dismal  manner,  having  no  clothes  on 
her  but  her  shift ;  but  though  he  called  aloud, 
and  putting  in  his  long  staff,  knocked  hard  on 
the  floor,  yet  nobody  stirred  or  answered ; 
neither  could  he  hear  any  noise  in  the  house. 

He  came  down  again  upon  this,  and  acquainted 
his  fellow,  who  went  up  also,  and  finding  it  jusl 
so,  they  resolved  to  acquaint  either  the  lore 
mayor  or  some  other  magistrate  of  it,  but  die 
not  offer  to  go  in  at  the  window.  The  magis- 
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trate,  it  seems,  upon  the  information  of  the  two 
men,  ordered  the  house  to  be  broke  open,  a 
constable  and  other  persons  being  appointed  to 
be  present  that  nothing  might  be  plundered ;  and 
according  it  was  so  done,  when  nobody  was 
found  in  the  house  but  that  young  woman,  who, 
naving  been  infected,  and  past  recovery,  the  rest 
had  left  her  to  die  by  herself,  and  were  every  one 
gone,  having  found  some  way  to  delude  the 
watchman,  and  to  get  open  the  door,  or  get  out 
at  some  back  door,  or  over  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  so  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  as 
to  those  cries  and  shrieks  which  he  heard,  it  was 
supposed  they  were  the  passionate  cries  of  the 
family  at  the  bitter  parting,  which,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  to  them  all,  this  being  the  sister  to  the  mis 
tress  of  the  family.  The  man  of  the  house,  his 
wife,  several  children  and  servants,  being  all 
gone  and  fled,  whether  sick  or  sound,  that  I  could 
never  learn,  nor  indeed  did  I  make  much  inquiry 
after  it. 

Many  such  escapes  were  made  out  of  infected 
houses,  as  particularly,  when  the  watchman  was 
sent  of  some  errand,  for  it  was  his  business  to  go 
of  any  errand  that  the  family  sent  him  of,  that  is 
to  say,  for  necessaries,  such  as  food  and  physic, 
to  fetch  physicians,  if  they  would  come,  or  sur 
geons,  or  nurses,  or  to  order  the  dead-cart  and 
the  like,  but  with  this  condition  too,  that  when 
he  went  he  was  to  lock  up  the  outer  door  of  the 
house  and  take  the  key  away  with  him.  To 
evade  this,  and  cheat  the  watchmen,  people  got 
two  or  three  keys  made  to  their  locks,  or  they 
found  ways  to  unscrew  the  locks,  such  as  were 
screwed  on,  and  so  take  off  the  lock,  being  in  the 
inside  of  the  house ;  and  while  they  sent  away 
the  watchman  to  the  market,  to  the  bakehouse, 
or  for  one  trifle  or  another,  open  the  door,  and 
go  out  as  often  as  they  pleased.  But  this  being 
found  out,  the  officers  afterwards  had  orders  to 
padlock  up  the  doors  on  the  outside,  and  place 
bolts  on  them  as  they  thought  fit. 

At  another  house,  as  I  was  informed,  in  the 
street  next  within  Aldgate,  a  whole  family  was 
shut  up  and  locked  in,  because  the  maid  servant 
was  taken  sick.  The  master  of  the  house  had 
complained  by  his  friends  to  the  next  alderman, 
and  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  had  consented  to 
have  the  maid  carried  to  the  pest-house,  but  was 
refused,  so  the  door  was  marked  with  a  red 
cross,  a  padlock  on  the  outside,  as  above,  and  a 
watchman  set  to  keep  the  door  according  to 
public  order. 

After  the  master  of  the  house  found  there  was 
no  remedy,  but  that  he,  his  wife  and  his  children 
were  to  be  locked  up  with  this  poor  distempered 
servant,  he  called  to  the  watchman,  and  told  him 
he  must  go  then  and  fetch  a  nurse  for  them,  to 
attend  thia  poor  girl,  for  that  it  would  be  certain 
death  to  them  all  to  oblige  them  to  nurse  her, 
and  told  him  plainly  that  if  he  would  not  do 
this  the  maid  must  perish  either  of  the  distemper, 
or  be  starved  for  want  of  food,  for  he  was  resolved 
none  of  his  family  should  go  near  her,  and  she 
lay  in  the  garret,  four  story  high,  where  she 
could  not  cry  out  or  call  to  anybody  for  help. 

The  watchman  consented  to  that,  and  went 
and  fetched  a  nurse  as  he  was  appointed,  and 
brought  her  to  them  the  same  evening.  During 
this  interval,  the  master  of  the  house  took  his 


opportunity  to  break  a  large  hole  through  his 
shop  into  a  bulk  or  stall,  where  formerly  a  cobbler 
had  sat,  before  or  under  his  shop  window,  but 
the  tenant,  as  may  be  supposed,  at  such  a  dismal 
time  as  that,  was  dead  or  removed,  and  so  he 
had  the  key  in  his  own  keeping.  Having  made 
his  way  into  this  stall,  which  he  could  not  have 
done  if  the  man  had  been  at  the  door,  the  noise 
he  was  obliged  to  make  being  such  as  would 
have  alarmed  the  watchman ;  I  say,  having  made 
his  way  into  this  stall,  he  sat  still  till  the  watch 
man  returned  with  the  nurse,  and  all  the  next 
day  also  ;  but  the  night  following,  having  con 
trived  to  send  the  watchman  of  another  trifling 
errand,  which,  as  I  take  it,  was  to  an  apothecary's 
for  a  plaster  for  the  maid,  which  he  was  to  stay 
for  the  making  up,  or  some  other  such  errand 
that  might  secure  his  staying  some  time,  in 
that  time  he  conveyed  himself  and  all  his  family 
out  of  the  house,  and  left  the  nurse  and  the 
watchman  to  bury  the  poor  wench ;  that  is, 
throw  her  into  the  cart,  and  take  care  of  the 
house. 

I  could  give  a  great  many  such  stories  as  these, 
diverting  enough,  which  in  the  long  course  of 
that  dismal  year  I  met  with,  that  is,  heard  of, 
and  which  are  very  certain  to  be  true,  or  very 
near  the  truth  ;  that  is  to  say,  true  in  the  general, 
for  no  man  could  at  such  a  time  learn  all  the 
particulars.  There  was,  likewise,  violence  used 
with  the  watchmen,  as  was  reported,  in  abund 
ance  of  places ;  and  I  believe  that  from  the  be 
ginning  of  the  visitation  to  the  end  there  was  not 
less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  of  them  killed,  or  so 
wounded  as  to  be  taken  up  for  dead ;  which  was 
supposed  to  be  done  by  the  people  in  the  infected 
houses  which  were  shut  up,  and  where  they  at 
tempted  to  come  out,  and  were  opposed. 

Nor  indeed  could  less  be  expected,  for  here 
were  as  many  prisons  in  the  town  as  there  were 
houses  shut  up ;  and  as  the  people  shut  up  or 
imprisoned  were  guilty  of  no  crime,  only  shut  up 
because  miserable,  it  was  really  the  more  intole 
rable  to  them. 

It  had  also  this  difference,  that  every  prison, 
as  we  call  it,  had  but  one  gaoler,  and  as  he  had 
the  whole  house  to  guard,  and  that  many  houses 
were  so  situated  as  that  they  had  several  ways 
out,  some  more,  some  less,  and  some  into  several 
streets,  it  was  impossible  for  one  man  so  to  guard 
all  the  passages  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
people  made  desperate  by  the  fright  of  their  cir 
cumstances  by  the  resentment  of  their  usage,  or 
by  the  raging  of  the  distemper  itself;  so  that 
they  would  talk  to  the  watchman  on  one  side  of 
the  house  while  the  family  made  their  escape  at 
another. 

For  example,  in  Coleman  street  there  are 
abundance  of  alleys,  as  appears  still.  A  house 
was  shut  up  in  that  they  call  White's  alley,  and 
this  house  had  a  back  window,  not  a  door,  into 
a  court,  which  had  a  passage  into  Bell  alley  :  a 
watchman  was  set  by  the  constable  at  the  door 
of  this  house,  and  there  he  stood,  or  his  comrade, 
night  and  day,  while  the  family  went  all  away  in 
the  evening,  out  of  that  window  into  the  court, 
and  left  the  poor  fellows  warding  and  watching 
for  near  a  fortnight. 

Not  far  from  the  same  place  they  blowed  up  a 
watchman  with  gunpowder,  and  burnt  the  poor 
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fellow  dreadfully ;  and  while  he  made  hideous 
cries,  and  nobody  would  venture  to  come  near  to 
help  him,  the  whole  family  that  were  able  to 
stir  got  out  at  the  windows  one  story  high,  two 
that  were  left  sick  calling  out  for  help ;  care  was 
taken  to  give  them  nurses  to  look  after  them, 
but  the  persons  fled  were  never  found  till  after 
the  plague  was  abated  they  returned,  but  as 
nothing  could  be  proved,  so  nothing  could  be 
done  to  them. 

It  is  to  be  considered  too,  that  as  these  were 
prisons  without  bars  or  bolts,  which  our  common 
prisons  are  furnished  with,  so  the  people  let  them 
selves  down  out  of  their  windows,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  watchman,  bringing  swords  or  pistols 
in  their  hands,  and  threatening  the  poor  wretch 
to  shoot  him  if  he  stirred  or  called  for  help. 

In  other  cases  some  had  gardens,  and  walls,  or 
pales,  between  them  and  their  neighbours,  or 
yards  and  back  houses  ;  and  these  by  friendship 
and  entreaties  would  get  leave  to  get  over  those 
walls  or  pales,  and  so  go  out  at  their  neighbours' 
doors ;  or  by  giving  money  to  their  servants,  get 
them  to  let  them  through  in  the  night ;  so  that, 
in  short,  the  shutting  up  of  houses  was  in  nowise 
to  be  depended  upon  ;  neither  did  it  answer  the 
end  at  all ;  serving  more  to  make  the  people  des 
perate,  and  drive  them  to  such  extremities  as 
that  they  would  break  out  at  all  adventures. 

And  that  which  was  still  worse,  those  that  did 
thus  break  out  spread  the  infection  farther  by 
their  wandering  about  with  the  distemper  upon 
them  in  their  desperate  circumstances  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done;  for  whoever  con 
siders  all  the  particulars  in  such  cases  must 
acknowledge,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  the 
severity  of  those  confinements  made  many  people 
desperate,  and  made  them  run  out  of  their  houses 
at  all  hazards,  and  with  the  plague  visibly  upon 
them,  not  knowing  either  whither  to  go,  or  what 
to  do,  or  indeed  what  they  did ;  and  many  that 
did  so  were  driven  to  dreadful  exigencies  and 
extremities,  and  perished  in  the  streets  or  fields 
for  mere  want,  or  dropped  down  by  the  raging 
violence  of  the  fever  upon  them.  Others  wan 
dered  into  the  country,  and  went  forward  any 
way  as  their  desperation  guided  them,  not  know 
ing  whither  they  went  or  would  go  ;  till,  faint  and 
tired,  and  not  getting  any  relief,  the  houses  and 
villages  on  the  road  refusing  to  admit  them  to 
lodge,  whether  infected  or  no,  they  have  perished 
by  the  road-side,  or  gotten  into  barns  and  died 
there,  none  daring  to  come  to  them,  or  relieve 
them,  though  perhaps  not  infected,  for  nobody 
would  believe  them. 

On  the  other  ]hand,  when  the  plague  at  first 
seized  a  family,  that  is  to  say,  when  any  one  o: 
the  family  had  gone  out,  and  unwarily  or  other 
wise  catched  the  distemper,  and  brought  it  home 
it  was  certainly  known  by  the  family  before  it  was 
known  to  the  officers,  who,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  order,  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
circumstances  of  all  sick  persons  when  the) 
heard  of  their  being  sick. 

In  this  interval  between  their  being  taken  sick 
and  the  examiner's  coming,  the  master  of  the 
house  had  leisure  and  liberty  to  remove  himsel 
or  all  his  family,  if  he  knew  whither  to  go,  am 
many  did  so ;  but  the  great  disaster  was  thai 
many  did  thus,  after  they  were  really  infectec 


themselves,  and  so  carried  the  disease  into  the 
houses  of  those  who  were  so  hospitable  as  to 
receive  them,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
very  cruel  and  ungrateful. 

And  this  was,  in  part,  the  reason  of  the  general 
notion,  or  scandal  rather,  which  went  about  of  the 
temper  of  people  infected  ;  namely,  that  they  did 
not  take  the  least  care,  or  make  any  scruple  of 
infecting  others ;  though  I  cannot  say  but  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  it  too,  but  not  so  general 
as  was  reported  What  natural  reason  could  be 
given  for  so  wicked  a  thing,  at  a  time  when  they 
might  conclude  themselves  just  going  to  appear 
at  the  bar  of  divine  justice,  I  know  not.  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
religion  and  principle,  any  more  than  it  can  be 
to  generosity  and  humanity ;  but  I  may  speak  of 
that  again. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  people  made  desperate 
by  the  apprehensions  of  their  being  shut  up,  and 
their  breaking  out  by  stratagem  or  force,  either 
before  or  after  they  were  shut  up,  whose  misery 
was  not  lessened  when  they  were  out,  but  sadly 
increased:  on  the  other  hand,  many  that  thus 
got  away  had  retreats  to  go  to,  and  other  houses, 
where  they  locked  themselves  up,  and  kept  hid 
till  the  plague  was  over  ;  and  many  families,  fore 
seeing  the  approach  of  the  distemper,  laid  up 
stores  of  provisions  sufficient  for  their  whole 
families,  and  shut  themselves  up,  and  that  so  en 
tirely,  that  they  were  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
till  the  infection  was  quite  ceased,  and  then  came 
abroad  sound  and  well.  I  might  recollect  several 
such  as  these,  and  give  you  the  particulars  of 
their  management ;  for,  doubtless,  it  was  the 
most  effectual  secure  step  that  could  be  taken  for 
such  whose  circumstances  would  not  admit  them 
to  remove,  or  who  had  not  retreats  abroad  pro 
per  for  the  case  ;  for,  in  being  thus  shut  up,  they 
were  as  if  they  had  been  a  hundred  miles  oft': 
nor  do  I  remember  that  any  one  of  those  families 
miscarried.  Among  these  several  Dutch  mer 
chants  were  particularly  remarkable,  who  kept 
their  houses  like  little  garrisons  besieged,  suffer 
ing  none  to  go  in  or  out,  or  come  near  them ; 
particularly  one  in  a  court  in  Throckmorton 
street,  whose  house  looked  into  Draper's  garden. 
But  I  come  back  to  the  case  of  families  in 
fected,  and  shut  up  by  the  magistrates ;  the  mi 
sery  of  those  families  is  not  to  be  expressed,  and 
it  was  generally  in  such  houses  that  we  heard  the 
most  dismal  shrieks  and  outcries  of  the  poor  peo 
ple,  terrified  and  even  frightened  to  death  by  the 
sight  of  the  condition  of  their  dearest  relations, 
and  by  the  terror  of  being  imprisoned  as  they 
were. 

I  remember — and  while  I  am  writing  this  story 
I  think  I  hear  the  very  sound  of  it — a  certain 
lady  had  an  only  daughter,  a  young  maiden 
about  nineteen  years  old,  and  who  was  possessed 
of  a  very  considerable  fortune ;  they  were  only 
lodgers  in  the  house  where  they  were  :  the  young 
woman,  her  mother,  and  the  maid,  had  been 
abroad  on  some  occasion,  I  do  not  remember 
what,  for  the  house  was  not  shut  up  ;  but  about 
two  hours  after  they  came  home  the  young  lady 
complained  she  was  not  well ;  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  more  she  vomited,  and  had  a  violent  pain  in 
her  head.  "  Pray  God."  says  her  mother,  in  a 
terrible  fright,  "  my  child  has  not  the  distemper!" 
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The  pain  in  her  head  increasing,  her  mother 
ordered  the  bed  to  be  wanned,  and  resolved  to 
put  her  to  bed,  and  prepared  to  give  her  things 
to  sweat,  which  was  the  ordinary  remedy  to  be 
taken  when  the  first  apprehensions  of  the  dis 
temper  began. 

While  the  bed  was  airing  the  mother  undressed 
the  young  woman,  and  just  as  she  was  laid  down 
in  bed,  she,  looking  upon  her  body  with  a  candle, ! 
immediately  discovered  the  fatal  tokens  on  the 
inside  of  her  thighs.  Her  mother,  not  being  able 
to  contain  herself,  threw  down  her  candle  and ; 
sereeched  out  in  such  a  frightful  manner  that  it  | 
was  enough  to  place  horror  upon  the  stoutest  i 
heart  in  the  world ;  nor  was  it  one  scream,  or ! 
one  cry,  but,  the  fright  having  seized  her  spirits,  j 
she  fainted  first,  then  recovered,  then  ran  all ! 
over  the  house,  up  the  stairs  and  down  the  stairs, ; 
like  one  distracted,  and  indeed  really  was  dis- : 
tractcd,  and  continued  screeching  and  crying  out  i 
for  several  hours,  void  of  all  sense,  or,  at  least,  j 
government  of  her  senses,  and,  as  I  was  told,  \ 
never  came  thoroughly  to  herself  again :  as  to  the 
young  maiden,  she  was  a  dead  corpse  from  that 
moment ;  for  the  gangrene  which  occasions  the 
spots  had  spread  over  her  whole  body,  and  she  i 
died  in  less  than  two  hours  :  but  still  the  mother 
continued  crying  out,  not  knowing  anything  more 
of  her  child  several  hours  after  she  was  dead.  It 
is  so  long  ago  that  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think 
the  mother  never  recovered,  but  died  in  two  or 
three  weeks  after. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  case,  and  I  am 
therefore  the  more  particular  in  it  because  I 
came  so  much  to  the  knowledge  of  it ;  but  there 
were  innumerable  such  like  cases;  and  it  was 
seldom  that  the  weekly  bill  came  in  but  there 
were  two  or  three  put  in  frightened,  that  is,  that 
may  well  be  called  frightened  to  death  :  but,  be 
sides  those  who  were  so  frightened  as  to  die  upon 
the  spot,  there  were  great  numbers  frightened  to 
other  extremes,  some  frightened  out  of  their 
senses,  some  out  of  their  memory,  and  some  out 
of  their  understanding  :  but  I  return  to  the  shut 
ting  up  of  houses. 

As  several  people,  I  say,  got  out  of  their  houses 
by  stratagem  after  they  were  shut  up,  so  others 
got  out  by  bribing  the  watchmen,  and  giving 
them  money  to  let  them  go  privately  out  in  the 
night.  I  must  confess  I  thought  it  at  that  time 
the  most  innocent  corruption  or  bribery  that  any 
man  could  be  guilty  of;  and  therefore  could  not 
but  pity  the  poor  men,  and  think  it  was  hard 
when  three  of  those  watchmen  were  publicly 
whipped  through  the  streets  for  suffering  people  to 
go  out  of  houses  shut  up. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  severity,  money  pre 
vailed  with  the  poor  men,  and  many  families 
found  means  to  make  sallies  out,  and  escape  that 
way,  after  they  had  been  shut  up  ;  but  these  were 
generally  such  as  had  some  places  to  retire  to : 
and  though  there  was  no  easy  passing  the  roads 
any  whither  after  the  1st  of  August,  yet  there 
were  many  ways  of  retreat,  and  particularly,  as  I 
hinted,  some  got  tents,  and  set  them  up  in  the 
fields,  carrying  beds,  or  straw,  to  lie  on,  and  pro 
visions  to  eat,  and  so  lived  in  them  as  hermits  in 
a  cell ;  for  nobody  would  venture  to  come  near 
them,  and  several  stories  were  told  of  such ;  some 
comical,  some  tragical,  some  who  lived  like  wan 


dering  pilgrims  in  the  deserts,  and  escaped  by 
making  themselves  exiles  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
scarcely  to  be  credited,  and  who  yet  enjoyed 
more  liberty  than  was  to  be  expected  in  such 
cases. 

I  have  by  me  a  story  of  two  brothers  and  their 
kinsman,  who,  being  single  men,  but  that  had 
stayed  in  the  city  too  long  to  get  away,  and,  in 
deed,  not  knowing  where  to  go  to  have  any  re 
treat,  nor  having  wherewith  to  travel  far,  took  a 
course  for  their  own  preservation,  which,  though 
in  itself  at  first  desperate,  yet  was  so  natural  that 
it  may  be  wondered  that  no  more  did  so  at  that 
time.  They  were  but  of  mean  condition,  and  yet 
not  so  very  poor  as  that  they  could  not  furnish 
themselves  with  some  little  conveniences,  such 
as  might  serve  to  keep  life  and  soul  together; 
and,  finding  the  distemper  increasing  in  a  terri 
ble  manner,  they  resolved  to  shift  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  to  be  gone. 

One  of  them  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  late 
wars,  and,  before  that,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
having  been  bred  to  no  particular  employment 
but  his  arms,  and,  besides,  being  wounded  and  not 
able  to  work  very  hard,  had  for  some  time  been 
employed  at  a  baker's  of  sea-biscuit  in  Wapping. 

The  brother  of  this  man  was  a  seaman  too,  but, 
somehow  or  other,  had  been  hurt  of  one  leg,  that 
he  could  not  go  to  sea,  but  had  worked  for  his 
living  at  a  sailmaker's  in  Wapping,  or  there 
abouts  ;  and,  being  a  good  husband,  had  laid  up 
some  money,  and  was  the  richest  of  the  three. 

The  third  man  was  a  joiner  or  carpenter  by 
trade,  a  handy  fellow  ;  and  he  had  no  wealth  but 
his  basket  of  tools,  with  the  help  of  which  he 
could  at  any  time  get  his  living,  such  a  time  as 
this  excepted,  wherever  he  went ;  and  he  lived 
near  Shadwell. 

They  all  lived  in  Stepney  parish,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  being  the  last  that  was  infected,  or  at 
least  violently,  they  stayed  there  till  they  evi 
dently  saw  the  plague  was  abating  at  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  and  coming  towards  the  east, 
where  they  lived. 

The  story  of  those  three  men,  if  the  reader 
will  be  content  to  have  me  give  it  in  their  own 
persons,  without  taking  upon  me  either  to  vouch 
the  particulars,  or  answer  for  any  mistakes,  I  shall 
give  as  distinctly  as  I  can,  believing  the  history 
will  be  a  very  good  pattern  for  any  poor  man  to 
follow,  in  case  the  like  public  desolation  should 
happen  here  ;  and  if  there  may  be  no  such  occa 
sion,  which  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  us, 
still  the  story  may  have  its  uses  so  many  ways  as 
that  it  will,  I  hope,  never  be  said  that  the  relating 
has  been  unprofitable. 

I  say  all  this  previous  to  the  history,  having  yet, 
for  the  present,  much  more  to  say  before  I  quit 
my  own  part. 

I  went  all  the  first  part  of  the  time  freely  about 
the  streets,  though  not  so  freely  as  to  run  myself 
into  apparent  danger,  except  when  they  dug  the 
great  pit  in  the  church -yard  of  our  parish  of 
Aldgatc  ;  a  terrible  pit  it  was,  and  I  could  not 
resist  my  curiosity  to  go  and  see  it.  As  near  as 
I  may  judge,  it  was  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  broad;  and 
at  the  time  I  first  looked  at  it,  about  nine  feet 
deep  ;  but  it  was  said  they  dug  it  near  twenty 
feet  deep  afterwards  in  one  part  of  it,  till  they 
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could  go  no  deeper  for  the  water  ;  for  they  had, 
it  seems,  dug  several  large  pits  before  this ;  for 
though  the  plague  was  long  a-coming  to  our 
parish,  yet  when  it  did  come,  there  was  no  parish 
in  or  about  London  where  it  raged  with  such 
violence  as  in  the  two  parishes  of  Aldgate  and 
Whitechapel. 

They  had  dug  several  pits  in  another  ground, 
when  the  distemper  began  to  spread  in  our  parish, 
and  especially  when  the  dead-carts  began  to  go 
about,  which  was  not  in  our  parish  till  the  be 
ginning  of  August.  Into  these  pits  they  had  put 
perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  bodies  each,  then  they  made 
larger  holes,  wherein  they  buried  all  that  the  cart 
brought  in  a  week,  which,  by  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  August,  came  to  from  200  to  400  a  week, 
and  they  could  not  well  dig  them  larger,  because 
of  the  order  of  the  magistrates,  confining  them 
to  leave  no  bodies  within  six  feet  of  the  surface, 
and  the  water  coming  on  at  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen  feet,  they  could  not  well,  I  say,  put  more 
in  one  pit ;  but  now,  at  the  beginning  of  Sep 
tember,  the  plague  raging  in  a  dreadful  manner, 
and  the  number  of  burials  in  our  parish  increas 
ing  to  more  than  was  ever  buried  in  any  parish 
about  London  of  no  larger  extent,  they  ordered 
this  dreadful  gulf  to  be  dug,  for  such  it  was,  ra 
ther  than  a  pit. 

They  had  supposed  this  pit  would  have  sup 
plied  them  for  a  month  or  more  when  they  dug 
it,  and  some  blamed  the  church-wardens  for 
suffering  such  a  frightful  thing,  telling  them  they 
were  making  preparations  to  bury  the  whole 
parish,  and  the  like ;  but  time  made  it  appear 
the  church-wardens  knew  the  condition  of  the 
parish  better  than  they  did ;  for  the  pit  being 
finished  the  4th  of  September,  I  think  they  began 
to  bury  in  it  the  6th,  and  by  the  20th,  which  was 
just  two  weeks,  they  had  thrown  into  it  1,114 
bodies,  when  they  were  obliged  to  fill  it  up,  the 
bodies  being  then  come  to  lie  within  six  feet  of 
the  surface.  I  doubt  not  but  there  may  be  some 
ancient  persons  alive  in  the  parish  who  can  jus 
tify  the  fact  of  this,  and  are  able  to  show  even  in 
what  place  of  the  church-yard  the  pit  lay  better 
than  I  can ;  the  mark  of  it  also  was  many  years 
to  be  seen  in  the  church-yard,  on  the  surface 
lying  in  length,  parallel  with  the  passage  which 
goes  by  the  west  wall  of  the  church-yard  out  of 
Houndsditch,  and  turns  east  again  into  White- 
chapel,  coming  out  near  the  Three  Nuns  Inn. 

It  was  about  the  10th  of  September  that  my 
curiosity  led,  or  rather  drov.e  me  to  go  and  see 
this  pit  again,  when  there  had  been  near  400 
people  buried  in  it ;  and  I  was  not  content  to  see 
it  in  the  day-time,  as  I  had  done  before,  for  then 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  have  been  seen 
but  the  loose  earth,  for  all  the  bodies  that  were 
thrown  in  were  immediately  covered  with  earth 
by  those  they  called  the  buriers,  which  at  other 
times  were  called  bearers  ;  but  I  resolved  to  go 
in  the  night,  and  see  some  of  them  thrown  in. 

There  was  a  strict  order  to  prevent  people 
coming  to  those  pits,  and  that  was  only  to  prevent 
infection ;  but  after  some  time  that  order  was 
more  necessary,  for  people  that  were  infected,  and 
near  their  end,  and  delirious  also,  would  run  to 
those  pits,  wrapped  in  blankets  or  rugs,  and 
throw  themselves  in,  and,  as  they  said,  bury 
themselves.  I  cannot  say  that  the  officers  suf 


fered  any  willingly  to  lie  there ;  but  I  have  heard 
that  in  a  great  pit  in  Finsbury,  in  the  parish  of 
Cripplegate,  it  lying  open  then  to  the  fields,  for  it 
was  not  then  walled  about,  they  came  and  threw 
themselves  in,  and  expired  there  before  they 
threw  any  earth  upon  them ;  and  that  when  they 
came  to  bury  others,  and  found  them  there,  they 
were  quite  dead,  though  not  cold. 

This  may  serve  a  little  to  describe  the  dreadful 
condition  of  that  day,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
say  anything  that  is  able  to  give  a  true  idea  of 
it  to  those  who  did  not  see  it  other  than  this, 
that  it  was  indeed  very,  very,  very  dreadful,  and 
such  as  no  tongue  can  express. 

I  got  admittance  into  the  church- yard  by  being 
acquainted  with  the  sexton  who  attended,  who, 
though  he  did  not  refuse  me  at  all,  yet  earnestly 
persuaded  me  not  to  go,  telling  me  very  seriously, 
for  he  was  a  good,  religious,  and  sensible  man, 
that  it  was,  indeed,  their  business  and  duty  to 
venture  and  run  all  hazards,  and  that  in  it  they 
might  hope  to  be  preserved  ;  but  that  I  had  no 
apparent  call  to  it  but  my  own  curiosity,  which 
he  said  he  believed  I  would  not  pretend  was 
sufficient  to  justify  my  running  that  hazard.  I 
told  him  I  had  been  pressed  in  my  mind  to  go, 
and  that  perhaps  it  might  be  an  instructing  sight, 
that  might  not  be  without  its  uses.  "  Nay," 
says  the  good  man,  "if  you  will  venture  upon 
that  score,  in  the  name  of  God,  go  in ;  for  depend 
upon  it,  it  will  be  a  sermon  to  you,  it  may  be  the 
best  that  ever  you  heard  in  your  life.  It  is  a 
speaking  sight,"  says  he,  "  and  has  a  voice  with 
it,  and  a  loud  one,  to  call  us  to  repentance." — 
And  with  that  he  opened  the  door,  and  said, "  Go, 
if  you  will." 

His  discourse  had  shocked  my  resolution  a 
little,  and  I  stood  wavering  for  a  good  while,  but 
just  at  that  interval  I  saw  two  links  come  over 
from  the  end  of  the  Minories,  and  heard  the  bell 
man,  and  then  appeared  a  dead-cart,  as  they 
called  it,  coming  over  the  streets,  so  I  could  no 
longer  resist  my  desire  of  seeing  it,  and  went  in  ; 
there  was  nobody,  as  I  could  perceive  at  first,  in 
the  church-yard,  or  going  into  it,  but  the  buriers 
and  the  fellow  that  drove  the  cart,  or  rather  led 
the  horse  and  cart,  but  when  they  came  up  to  the 
pit,  they  saw  a  man  go  to  and  again,  muffled  up 
in  a  brown  cloak,  and  making  motions  with  his 
hands,  under  his  cloak,  as  if  he  was  in  great 
agony,  and  the  buriers  immediately  gathered 
about  him,  supposing  he  was  one  of  those  poor 
delirious  or  desperate  creatures  that  used  to  pre 
tend,  as  I  have  said,  to  bury  themselves.  He 
said  nothing,  as  he  walked  about,  but  two  or 
three  times  groaned  very  deeply  and  loud,  and 
sighed  as  he  would  break  his  heart. 

When  the  buriers  came  up  to  him,  they  soon 
found  he  was  neither  a  person  infected  and  des 
perate,  as  I  have  observed  above,  or  a  person  dis 
tempered  in  mind,  but  one  oppressed  with  a 
dreadful  weight  of  grief  indeed,  having  his  wife 
and  several  of  his  children,  all  in  the  cart,  that 
was  just  come  in  with  him,  and  he  folio  wed  in  an 
agouy  and  excess  of  sorrow.  He  mourned 
icartily,  as  it  was  easy  to  see,  but  with  a  kind  of 
masculine  grief,  that  could  not  give  itself  vent 

tears,  and  calmly  desiring  the  buriers  to  let 
alone,   said   he  would  only  see  the  bodies 
thrown  in  and  go  away ;  so  they  left  importuning 
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him  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  cart  turned  round, 
and  the  bodies  shot  into  the  pit  promiscuously, 
which  was  a  surprise  to  him,  for  he  at  least  ex 
pected  they  would  have  been  decently  laid  in, 
though,  indeed,  he  was  afterwards  convinced 
that  was  impracticable  ;  I  say,  no  sooner  did  he 
see  the  sight,  but  he  cried  out  aloud,  unable  to 
contain  himself ;  I  could  not  hear  what  he  said, 
but  he  went  backward  two  or  three  times,  and 
fell  down  in  a  swoon.  The  buriers  ran  to  him, 
and  took  him  up,  and  in  a  little  while  he  came 
to  himself,  and  they  led  him  away  to  the  Pye 
Tavern,  over  against  the  end  of  Hounsditch, 
where,  it  seems,  the  man  was  known,  and  where 
they  took  care  of  him.  He  looked  into  the 
pit  again  as  he  went  away,  but  the  buriers  had 
covered  the  bodies  so  immediately  with  throwing 
in  the  earth,  that  though  there  was  light  enough, 
for  there  was  lanterns  and  candles  in  them,  placed 
all  night  round  the  sides  of  the  pit  upon  the 
heaps  of  earth,  seven  or  eight,  or  perhaps  more, 
yet  nothing  could  be  seen. 

This  was  a  mournful  scene  indeed,  and  affected 
mo  almost  as  much  as  the  rest,  but  the  other 
was  awful  and  full  of  terror.  The  cart  had  in  it 
sixteen  or  seventeen  bodies  ;  some  were  wrapped 
up  in  linen  sheets,  some  in  rugs,  some  little 
other  than  naked,  or  so  loose  that  what  cover 
ing  they  had  fell  from  them  in  the  shooting  out  of 
the  cart,  and  they  fell  quite  naked  among  the 
rest ;  but  the  matter  was  not  much  to  them,  or 
the  indecency  much  to  any  one  else,  seeing  they 
were  all  dead,  and  were  to  be  huddled  together 
into  the  common  grave  of  mankind,  as  we  may 
call  it,  for  here  was  no  difference  made,  but  poor 
and  rich  went  together;  there  was  no  other 
way  of  burials,  neither  was  it  possible  there 
should,  for  coffins  were  not  to  be  had  for  the 
prodigious  numbers  that  fell  in  such  a  calamity 
as  this. 

It  was  reported,  by  way  of  scandal  upon  the 
buriers,  that  if  any  corpse  was  delivered  to  them 
decently  wound  up,  as  we  called  it  then,  in  a 
winding  sheet,  tied  over  the  head  and  feet,  which 
some  did,  and  which  was  generally  of  good  linen; 
I  say,  it  was  reported,  that  the  buriers  were  so 
wicked  as  to  strip  them  in  the  cart,  and  carry 
them  quite  naked  to  the  ground ;  but  as  I  can 
not  easily  credit  anything  so  vile  among  Chris 
tians  at  a  time  so  filled  with  terrors  as  that 
was,  I  can  only  relate  it,  and  leave  it  undeter 
mined. 

Innumerable  stories  also  went  about  of  the 
cruel  behaviours  and  practices  of  nurses  who 
tended  the  sick,  and  of  their  hastening  on  the 
fate  of  those  they  tended  in  their  sickness,  but  I 
shall  say  more  of  this  in  its  place. 

I  was  indeed  shocked  with  this  sight ;  it  almost 
overwhelmed  me,  and  I  went  away  with  my  heart 
most  afflicted  and  full  of  the  most  afflicting 
thoughts,  such  as  I  cannot  describe.  Just  at  my 
going  out  of  the  church,  and  turning  up  the 
street  towards  my  own  house,  I  saw  another 
cart  with  links  and  a  bellman  going  before,  com 
ing  out  of  Harrow  alley,  in  the  Butcher  row,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way,  and  being,  as  I  per 
ceived,  very  full  of  dead  bodies,  it  went  directly 
over  the  street  also  toward  the  church ;  I  stood 
awhile,  but  I  had  no  stomach  to  go  back  again 
to  see  the  same  dismal  scene  over  again,  so  I 


went  directly  home,  where  I  could  not  but  con 
sider,  with  thankfulness,  the  risk  I  had  run,  be 
lieving  I  had  gotten  no  injury,  as,  indeed,  I  had 
not. 

Here  the  poor  unhappy  gentleman's  grief  came 
into  my  head  again,  and  indeed  I  could  not  but 
shed  tears  in  the  reflection  upon  it,  perhaps 
more  than  he  did  himself;  but  his  case  lay  so 
heavy  upon  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  prevail 
with  myself,  but  that  I  must  go  out  again  into 
the  street,  and  go  to  the  Pye  Tavern,  resolving 
to  inquire  what  became  of  him. 

It  was  by  this  time  one  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing,  and  yet  the  poor  gentleman  was  there.  The 
truth  was,  the  people  of  the  house  knowing  him, 
had  entertained  him,  and  kept  him  there  all  the 
night,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  being  in 
fected  by  him,  though  it  appeared  the  man  was 
perfectly  sound  himself. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  take  notice  of  this 
tavern ;  the  people  were  civil,  mannerly,  and  an 
obliging  sort  of  folks  enough,  and  had  till  this 
time  kept  their  house  open,  and  their  trade  go 
ing  on,  though  not  so  very  publicly  as  formerly ; 
but  there  was  a  dreadful  set  of  fellows  that  used 
their  house,  and  who,  in  the  middle  of  all  this 
horror,  met  there  every  night,  behaved  with  all 
the  revelling  and  roaring  extravagances,  as  is 
usual  for  such  people  to  do  at  other  times,  and 
indeed,  to  such  an  offensive  degree,  that  the  very 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house  grew  first 
ashamed,  and  then  terrified  at  them. 

They  sat  generally  in  a  room  next  the  street ; 
and  as  they  always  kept  late  hours,  so  when  the 
dead-cart  came  across  the  street  end  to  go  into 
Hounsditch,  which  was  in  view  of  the  tavern 
windows,  they  would  frequently  open  the  win 
dows  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  bell  and  look  out 
at  them ;  and  as  they  might  often  hear  sad  la 
mentations  of  people  in  the  streets,  or  at  their 
windows,  as  the  carts  went  along,  they  would 
make  their  impudent  mocks  and  jeers  at  them, 
especially  if  they  heard  the  poor  people  call  upon 
God  to  have  mercy  upon  them,  as  many  would 
do  at  those  times  in  their  ordinary  passing  along 
the  streets. 

These  gentlemen  being  something  disturbed 
with  the  clutter  of  bringing  the  poor  gentleman 
into  the  house,  as  above,  were  first  angry,  and 
very  high  with  the  master  of  the  house,  for  suf 
fering  such  a  fellow,  as  they  called  him,  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  grave  into  their  house  ;  but 
being  answered  that,  the  man  was  a  neighbour, 
and  that  he  was  sound,  but  overwhelmed  with 
the  calamity  of  his  family,  and  the  like,  they 
turned  their  anger  into  ridiculing  the  man,  and 
his  sorrow  for  his  wife  and  children ;  taunting 
|  him  with  want  of  courage  to  leap  into  the  great 
I  pit,  and  go  to  Heaven,  as  they  jeeringly  expressed 
it,  along  with  them ;  adding  some  very  profane, 
and  even  blasphemous  expressions. 

They  were  at  this  vile  work  when  I  came  back 
to  the  house,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  though  the 
man  sat  still,  mute,  and  disconsolate,  and  their 
affronts  could  not  divert  his  sorrow,  yet  he  was 
both  grieved  and  offended  at  their  discourse: 
upon  this,  I  gently  reproved  them,  being  well 
enough  acquainted  with  their  characters,  and  not 
unknown  in  person  to  two  of  them. 

They  immediately  fell  upon  me  with  ill  Ian- 
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guage  and  oaths-,  asked  we  what  I  did  out  of  I  j  four  days  after  this,   continually  mocking    and 


my  grave  at  such  a  time,  when  so  many  honestcr 
men  were  carried  into  the  church-yard?  and 
why  I  was  not  at  home,  saying  my  prayers 
against  the  dead-cart  came  for  me  ?  and  the  like. 
I  was  indeed  astonished  at  the  impudence  o 
the  men,  though  not  at  all  discomposed  at  their 
treatment  of  me :  however,  I  kept  my  temper. 
I  told  them,  that  though  I  defied  them,  or  any 
man  in  the  world,  to  tax  me  with  any  dishonesty, 
yet  I  acknowledged  that,  in  this  terrible  judg 
ment  of  God,  many  better  than  I  were  swept 
away,  and  carried  to  their  grave  :  but  to  answer 
their  question  directly,  the  case  was,  that  I  was 
mercifully  preserved  by  that  great  God,  whose 
name  they  had  blasphemed  and  taken  in  vain, 
by  cursing  and  swearing  in  a  dreadful  manner ; 
and  that  I  believed  I  was  preserved  in  particular, 
among  other  ends  of  his  goodness,  that  I  might 
reprove  them  for  their  audacious  boldness,  in 
behaving  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  such  an  aw 
ful  time  as  this,  especially  for  their  jeering  and 
mocking  at  an  honest  gentleman,  and  a  neighbour, 
for  some  of  them  knew  him,  who  they  saw  was 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  for  the  breaches 
which  it  had  pleased  God  to  make  upon  his 
family. 

I  cannot  call  exactly  to  mind  the  hellish  abo 
minable  raillery  which  was  the  return  they  made 
to  that  talk  of  mine,  being  provoked,  it  seems, 
that  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  to  be  free  with 
them ;  nor,  if  I  could  remember,  would  I  fill 
my  account  with  any  of  the  words,  the  horrid 
oaths,  curses,  and  vile  expressions,  such  as,  at 
that  time  of  the  day,  even  the  worst  and  ordi- 
nariest  people  in  the  street  would  not  use  ;  for 
except  such  hardened  creatures  as  these,  the 
most  wicked  wretches  that  could  be  found,  had 
at  that  time  some  terror  upon  their  minds  of  the 
hand  of  that  power  which  could  thus,  in  a  mo 
ment,  destroy  them. 

But  that  which  was  the  worst  in  all  their 
devilish  language  was,  that  they  were  not  afraid 
to  blaspheme  God,  and  talk  atheistically ;  mak 
ing  a  jest  at  my  calling  the  Plague  the  hand  of 
God,  mocking,  and  even  laughing  at  the  word 
judgment,  as  if  the  providence  of  God  had  no 
concern  in  the  inflicting  such  a  desolating  stroke  ; 
and  that  the  people  calling  upon  God,  as  they 
saw  the  carts  carrying  away  the  dead  bodies, 
was  all  enthusiastic,  absurd,  and  impertinent. 

I  made  them  some  reply,  such  as  I  thought 
proper,  but  which  I  found  was  so  far  from  put- 
ting  a  check  to  their  horrid  way  of  speaking, 
that  it  made  them  rail  the  more  ;  so  that  I  con- 
fess  it  filled  me  with  horror  and  a  kind  of  rage, 
and  I  came  away,  as  I  told  them,  lest  the  hand 
of  that  judgment  which  had  visited  the  whole 
city  should  glorify  his  vengeance  upon  them,  and 
all  that  were  near  them. 

They  received  all  reproof  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  and  made  the  greatest  mockery  that 
was  possible  for  them  to  do  at  me,  giving  me 
all  the  opprobrious  insolent  scoffs  that  they 
could  think  of,  for  preaching  to  them,  as  they 
called  it,  which  indeed  grieved  me,  rather  than 
angered  me  ;  and  I  went  away  blessing  God,  how 
ever,  in  my  mind,  that  I  had  not  spared  them, 
though  they  had  insulted  me  so  much. 

They  continued  this  wretched  course  three  or 


jeering  at  all  that  showed  themselves  religious 
or  serious,  or  that  were  any  way  touched  with 
the  st'nse  of  the  terrible  judgment  of  God  upon 
us ;  and  I  was  informed  they  flouted  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  good  people  who,  notwithstanding 
the  contagion,  met  at  the  church,  fasted,  and 
prayed  to  God  to  remove  his  hand  from  them. 

I  say,  they  continued  this  dreadful  course  three 
or  four  days,  I  think  it  was  no  more,  when  one 
of  them,  particularly  he  who  asked  the  poor  gen 
tleman  what  he  did  out  of  his  grave,  was  struck 
from  heaven  with  the  plague,  and  died  in  a  most 
deplorable  manner ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  were 
every  one  of  them  carried  into  the  great  pit, 
which  1  have  mentioned  above,  before  it  was 
quite  filled  up,  which  was  not  above  a  fortnight, 
or  thereabout. 

These  men  were  guilty  of  many  extravagances, 
such  as  one  would  think  human  nature  should 
have  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of,  at  such  a  time 
of  general  terror  as  was  then  upon  us  ;  and  par 
ticularly  scoffing  and  mocking  at  everything 
which  they  happened  to  see  that  was  religious 
among  the  people,  especially  at  their  thronging 
zealously  to  the  place  of  public  worship,  to  im 
plore  mercy  from  heaven  in  such  a  time  of 
distress ;  and  this  tavern,  where  they  held  their 
club,  being  within  view  of  the  church  door,  they 
lad  the  more  particular  occasion  for  their  athe 
istical  profane  mirth. 

But  this  began  to  abate  a  little  with  them  be- 
'ore  the  accident  which  I  have  related  happened; 
"or  the  infection  increased  so  violently  at  this  part 
of  the  town  now,  that  people  began  to  be  afraid 
o  come  to  the  church,  at  least,  such  numbers  did 
not  resort  thither  as  was  usual.  Many  of  the 
clergymen  likewise  were  dead,  and  others  gone 
nto  the  country,  for  it  really  required  a  steady 
courage  and  a  strong  faith  for  a  man,  not  only  to 
venture  being  in  town  at  such  a  time  as  this,  but 
ikewisc  to  venture  to  come  to  church  and  per- 
brm  the  office  of  minister  to  a  congregation,  of 
whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  many  were  actu 
ally  infected  with  the  plague,  and  to  do  this  every 
day,  or  twice  a  day,  as  in  some  places  was  done. 
It  is  true  the  people  showed  an  extraordinary 
zeal  in  these  religious  exercises,  and,  as  the  church 
doors  were  always  open,  people  would  go  in 
ingle  at  all  times,  whether  the  minister  was  offi 
ciating  or  not,  and,  locking  themselves  into  sepa 
rate  pews,  would  be  praying  to  God  with  great 
"ervency  and  devotion. 

Others  assembled  at  meeting  houses,    every 

one  as  their  different   opinions  in  such  things 

guided,  but  all  were  promiscuously  the  subject  of 

hese  men's  drollery,  especially  at  the  beginning 

of  the  visitation. 

It  seems  they  had  been  checked  for  their  open 
nsulting  religion  in  this  manner  by  several  good 
)cople  of  every  persuasion,  and  that  and  the  vio- 
ent  raging  of  the  infection  I  suppose  was  the 
occasion  that  they  had  abated  much  of  their 
rudeness  for  some  time  before,  and  were  only 
roused  by  the  spirit  of  ribaldry  and  atheism  at 
he  clamour  which  was  made  when  the  gentle 
man  was  first  brought  in  there,  and  perhaps  were 
agitated  by  the  same  devil  when  I  took  upon  me 
o  reprove  them,  though  I  did  it  at  first  with  all 
the  calmness,  temper,  and  good  manners  that  I 
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could,  which,  for  a  while,  they  insulted  me  the 
more  for,  thinking  it  had  been  in  fear  of  their  re 
sentment,  though  afterwards  they  found  the  con 
trary. 

I  went  home,  indeed,  grieved  and  afflicted 
in  my  mind  at  the  abominable  wickedness  of 
those  men,  not  doubting,  however,  that  they 
would  be  made  dreadful  examples  of  God's  jus 
tice  ;  for  I  looked  upon  this  dismal  time  to  be  a 
particular  season  of  divine  vengeance,  and  that 
God  would  on  this  occasion  single  out  the  proper 
objects  of  his  displeasure  in  a  more  especial  and 
remarkable  manner  than  at  another  time ;  and 
that,  though  I  did  believe  that  many  good  people 
would,  and  did,  fall  in  the  common  calamity,  and 
that  it  was  no  certain  rule  to  judge  of  the  eternal 
state  of  any  one  by  their  being  distinguished  in 
such  a  time  of  general  destruction,  neither  one 
way  or  other ;  yet,  I  say,  it  could  not  but  seem 
reasonable  to  believe  that  God  would  not  think 
fit  to  spare  by  his  mercy  such  open  declared 
enemies,  that  should  insult  his  name  and  being, 
defy  his  vengeance,  and  mock  at  his  worship  and 
worshippers,  at  such  a  time ;  no,  not  though  his 
mercy  had  thought  fit  to  bear  with  and  spare 
them  at  other  times :  that  this  was  a  day  of  visi 
tation,  a  day  of  God's  anger ;  and  those  words 
came  into  my  thoughts, — Jer.  v,  9.  "  Shall  I  not. 
visit  for  these  things,  saith  the  Lord,  and  shall 
not  my  soul  be  avenged  of  such  a  nation  as 
this  ?" 

These  things,  I  say,  lay  upon  my  mind ;  and  I 
went  home  very  much  grieved  and  oppressed  with 
the  horror  of  these  men's  wickedness,  and  to  think 
that  anything  could  be  so  vile,  so  hardened,  and 
so  notoriously  wicked,  as  to  insult  God  and  his 
servants,  and  his  worship,  in  such  a  manner,  and 
at  such  a  time  as  this  was  ;  when  he  had,  as  it 
were,  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  on  purpose  to 
take  vengeance,  not  on  them  only,  but  on  the 
whole  nation. 

I  had,  indeed,  been  in  some  passion  at  first  with 
them,  though  it  was  really  raised,  not  by  any 
affront  they  had  offered  me  personally,  but  by 
the  horror  their  blaspheming  tongues  filled  me 
with ;  however,  I  was  doubtful  in  my  thoughts 
whether  the  resentment  I  retained  was  not  all 
upon  my  own  private  account,  for  they  had  given 
me  a  great  deal  of  ill  language  too,  I  mean  per 
sonally;  but,  after  some  pause,  and  having  a 
weight  of  grief  upon  my  mind,  I  retired  myself  as 
soon  as  I  came  home,  for  I  slept  not  that  night ; 
and,  giving  God  most  humble  thanks  for  my  pre 
servation  in  the  imminent  danger  I  had  been  in, 
I  set  my  mind  seriously,  and  with  the  utmost 
earnestness,  to  pray  for  those  desperate  wretches 
that  God  would  pardon  them,  open  their  eyes, 
and  effectually  humble  them. 

By  this  I  not  only  did  my  duty,  namely,  to  pray 
for  those  who  despitefully  used  me,  but  I  fully 
tried  my  own  heart  to  my  full  satisfaction  that  it 
was  not  filled  with  any  spirit  of  resentment,  as 
they  had  offended  me  in  particular ;  and  I  hum 
bly  recommend  the  method  to  all  those  that 
would  know,  or  be  certain,  how  to  distinguish 
between  their  real  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  effects  of  their  private  passions  and  re 
sentment. 

But  I  must  go  back  here  to  the  particular  in 
cidents  which  occur  to  my  thoughts  of  the  time 


of  the  visitation,  and  particularly  to  the  time  of 
their  shutting  up  houses  in  the  first  part  of  their 
-  sickness  ;  for,  before  the  sickness  was  come  to  its 
'  height,  people  had  more  room  to  make  their  ob 
servations  than  they  had  afterwards ;  but  when 
it  was  in  the  extremity  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  communication  with  one  another  as  before. 

During  the  shutting  up  of  houses,  as  I  have 
said,  some  violence  was  offered  to  the  watchmen. 
As  to  soldiers,  there  were  none  to  be  found  ;  the 
few  guards  which  the  king  then  had,  which  were 
nothing  like  the  number  entertained  since,  were 
dispersed,  either  at  Oxford  with  the  court  or  in 
quarters  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country, 
small  detachments  excepted,  who  did  duty  at  the 
Tower  and  at  Whitehall,  and  these  but  very 
few ;  neither  am  I  positive  that  there  was  any 
other  guard  at  the  Tower  than  the  wardens,  as 
they  called  them,  who  stand  at  the  gate  with 
gowns  and  caps,  the  same  as  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  except  the  ordinary  gunners,  who  were 
twenty-four,  and  the  officers  appointed  to  look 
after  the  magazine,  who  were  called  armourers  ; 
as  to  trained  bands,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
raising  any,  neither  if  the  Lieutenancy,  either  of 
London  or  Middlesex,  had  ordered  the  drums  to 
beat  for  the  militia,  would  any  of  the  companies, 
I  believe,  have  drawn  together,  whatever  risk 
they  had  run. 

This  made  the  watchmen  be  the  less  regarded, 
and  perhaps  occasioned  the  greater  violence  to  be 
used  against  them.  I  mention  it  on  this  score  to 
observe  that  the  setting  watchmen  thus  to  keep 
the  people  in,  was,  first  of  all,  not  effectual,  but 
that  the  people  broke  out,  whether  by  force  or 
ay  stratagem,  even  almost  as  often  as  they 
jleased  ;  and,  secondly,  that  those  that  did  thus 
jreak  out  were  generally  people  infected,  who,  in 
;heir  desperation,  running  about  from  one  place 
to  another,  valued  not  who  they  injured,  and 
which,  perhaps,  as  I  have  said,  might  give  birth 
:o  report  that  it  was  natural  to  the  infected 
jeople  to  desire  to  infect  others ;  which  report 
was  really  false. 

And  I  know  it  so  well,  and  in  so  many  several 
cases,  that  I  could  give  several  relations  of  good, 
)ious,  and  religious  people,  who,  when  they  have 
lad  the  distemper,  have  been  so  far  from  being 
"orward  to  infect  others,  that  they  have  forbid 
their  own  family  to  come  near  them,  in  hopes  of 
their  being  preserved,  and  have  even  died  with 
out  seeing  their  nearest  relations  lest  they  should 
e  instrumental  to  give  them  the  distemper,  and 
nfect  or  endanger  them :  if  then  there  were  cases 
wherein  the  infected  people  were  careless  of  the 
njury  they  did  to  others,  this  was  certainly  one 
of  them,  if  not  the  chief,  namely,  when  people, 
who  had  the  distemper,  had  broken  out  from 
houses  which  were  shut  up,  and  having  been 
driven  to  extremities  for  provision,  or  for  enter, 
tainment,  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  con 
dition,  and  have  been  thereby  instrumental  in 
voluntarily  to  infect  others  who  have  been  igno 
rant  and  unwary. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  believed  then, 
and  do  believe  still,  that  the  shutting  up  hoyscs 
thus  by  force,  and  the  restraining,  or  rather  im 
prisoning,  people  in  their  own  houses,  as  is  said 
above,  was  of  little  or  no  service  in  the  whole ; 
nay,  I  am  of  opinion,  it  was  rather  hurtful, 
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having  forced  those  desperate  people  to  wander 
abroad  with  the  plague  upon  them,  who  would 
otherwise  have  died  quietly  in  their  beds. 

I  remember  one  citizen,  who,  having  thus 
broken  out  of  his  house  in  Aldersgate  street,  or ' 
thereabout,  went  along  the  road  to  Islington  ;  he 
attempted  to  have  gone  in  at  the  Angel  Inn,  and 
after  that  at  the  White  Horse,  two  inns  known 
still  by  the  same  signs,  but  was  refused ;  after 
which  he  came  to  the  Pied  Bull,  an  inn  also  still 
continuing  the  same  sign ;  he  asked  them  for 
lodging  for  one  night  only,  pretending  to  be 
going  into  Lincolnshire,  and  assuring  them  of  his 
being  very  sound,  and  free  from  the  infection, 
which  also,  at  that  time,  had  not  reached  much 
that  way. 

They  told  him  they  had  no  lodging  that  they 
could  spare  but  one  bed,  up  in  the  garret,  and 
that  they  could  spare  that  bed  but  for  one  night, 
some  drovers  being  expected  the  next  day  with 
cattle;  so,  if  he  would  accept  of  that  lodging,  he 
might  have  it,  which  he  did ;  so  a  servant  was 
sent  up  with  a  candle  with  him  to  show  him  the 
room.  He  was  very  well  dressed,  and  looked 
like  a  person  not  used  to  lie  in  a  garret ;  and  when 
he  came  to  the  room  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and 
said  to  the  servant,  "  I  have  seldom  lain  in  such 
a  lodging  as  this ;"  however,  the  servant  assured 
him  again  that  they  had  no  better.  "  Well," 
says  he,  "  I  must  make  shift ;  this  is  a  dreadful 
time,  but  it  is  but  for  one  night."  So  he  sat  down 
upon  the  bedside,  and  bade  the  maid,  I  think  it 
was,  fetch  him  up  a  pint  of  warm  ale ;  accord 
ingly  the  servant  went  for  the  ale,  but  some 
hurry  in  the  house,  which  perhaps  employed  her 
otherwise,  put  it  out  of  her  head,  and  she  went 
up  no  more  to  him. 

The  next  morning,  seeing  no  appearance  of 
the  gentleman,  somebody  in  the  house  asked  the 
servant  that  had  showed  him  up  stairs  what  was 
become  of  him.  She  started.  "  Alas !"  says  she, 
"  I  never  thought  more  of  him  ;  he  bade  me  carry 
him  some  warm  ale,  but  I  forgot."  Upon  which, 
not  the  maid,  but  some  other  person,  was  sent 
up  to  see  after  him,  who,  coming  into  the  room, 
found  him  stark  dead,  and  almost  cold,  stretched 
out  across  the  bed ;  his  clothes  were  pulled  off, 
his  jaw  fallen,  his  eyes  open  in  a  most  frightful 
posture,  the  rug  of  the  bed  being  grasped  hard  in  I 
one  of  his  hands ;  so  that  it  was  plain  he  died 
soon  after  the  maid  left  him,  and  it  is  probable 
had  she  gone  up  with  the  ale,  she  had  found  him 
dead  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  sat  down  upon  the 
bed.  The  alarm  was  great  in  the  house,  as  any 
one  may  suppose,  they  having  been  free  from  the 
distemper  till  that  disaster,  which,  bringing  the 
infection  to  the  house,  spread  it  immediately  to 
other  houses  round  about  it.  I  do  not  remem 
ber  how  many  died  in  the  house  itself,  but  I  think 
the  maid-servant  who  went  up  first  to  him  fell 
presently  ill  by  the  fright,  and  several  others; 
for  whereas  there  died  but  two  in  Islington  of 
the  plague  the  week  before,  there  died  seventeen 
the  week  after,  whereof  fourteen  were  of  the 
plague;  this  was  in  the  week  from  the  llth  of 
July  to  the  18th. 

There  was  one  shift  that  some  families  had, 
and  that  not  a  few,  when  their  houses  happened 
to  be  infected,  and  that  was  this : — The  families 


who,  in  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  distemper, 
fled  away  into  the  country,  and  had  retreats 
among  their  friends,  generally  found  some  or 
other  of  their  neighbours  or  relations  to  commit 
the  charge  of  those  houses  to,  for  the  safety  of 
the  goods,  aad  the  like.  Some  houses  were,  in 
deed,  entirely  locked  up,  the  doors  padlocked, 
the  windows  and  doors  having  deal  boards  nailed 
over  them,  and  only  the  inspection  of  them  com 
mitted  to  the  ordinary  watchmen  and  parish  offi 
cers  ;  but  these  were  few. 

It  was  thought  that  there  were  not  less  than 
10,000  houses  forsaken  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  including  what  was  in  the  out- 
parishes,  and  in  Surrey,  on  the  side  of  the  water 
they  called  Southward.  This  was  besides  the 
numbers  of  lodgers,  and  of  particular  persons  who 
were  fled  out  of  other  families  :  so  that  in  all  it 
was  computed  that  about  200,000  were  fled  and 
gone  in  all.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  again:  but 
1  mention  it  here  on  this  account,  namely, — that 
it  was  a  rule  with  those  who  had  thus  two  houses 
in  their  keeping  or  care,  that  if  anybody  was 
taken  sick  in  a  family,  before  the  master  of  the 
family  let  the  examiners  or  any  other  officer 
know  of  it,  he  immediately  would  send  all  the 
rest  of  his  family,  whether  children  or  servants, 
as  it  fell  out  to  be,  to  such  other  house  which  he 
had  so  in  charge,  and  then  giving  notice  of  the 
sick  person  to  the  examiner,  have  a  nurse,  or 
nurses,  appointed;  and  have  another  person  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  house  with  them  (which  many 
for  money  would  do)  so  to  take  charge  of  the 
house,  in  case  the  person  should  die. 

This  was,  in  many  cases,  the  saving  a  whole 
family,  who,  if  they  had  been  shut  up  with  the 
sick  person,  would  inevitably  have  perished :  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  was  anotlier  of  the  in 
conveniences  of  shutting  up  houses  ;  for  the  ap 
prehensions  and  terror  of  being  shut  up  made 
many  run  away  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  who, 
though  it  was  not  publicly  known,  and  they  were 
not  quite  sick,  had  yet  the  distemper  upon  them; 
and  who,  by  having  an  uninterrupted  liberty  to 
go  about,  but  being  obliged  to  conceal  their  cir 
cumstances,  or,  perhaps,  not  knowing  it  them 
selves,  gave  the  distemper  to  others,  and  spread 
the  infection  in  a  dreadful  manner,  as  I  shall  ex 
plain  farther  hereafter. 

And  here  I  may  be  able  to  make  an  observa 
tion  or  two  of  my  own,  which  may  be  of  use 
hereafter  to  those  into  whose  hands  these  may 
come,  if  they  should  ever  see  the  like  dreadful 
visitation.  First,  the  infection  generally  came 
into  the  houses  of  the  citizens  by  the  means  of 
their  servants,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  send 
up  and  down  the  streets  for  necessaries,  that  is 
to  say,  for  food,  or  physic ;  to  bakehouses,  brew- 
houses,  shops,  &c.,  and  who,  going  necessarily 
through  the  streets  into  shops,  markets,  and  the 
like,  it  was  impossible  but  that  they  should,  one 
way  or  other,  meet  with  distempered  people,  who 
conveyed  the  fatal  breath  into  them,  and  they 
brought  it  home  to  the  families  to  which  they 
belonged.  Secondly,  it  was  a  great  mistake,  that 
such  a  great  city  as  this  had  but  one  pest-house ; 
for  had  there  been,  instead  of  one  pest  house, 
viz.  beyond  Bunhill- fields,  where,  at  most,  they 
could  receive,  perhaps,  200  or  300  people ;  I  say, 
had  there,  instead  of  that  one,  been  several  pest- 
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houses,  every  one  able  to  contain  a  thousand 
people  without  lying  two  in  a  bed,  or  two  beds  in 
a  room ;  and  had  every  master  of  a  family,  as 
soon  as  any  servant  (especially)  had  been  taken 
sick  in  his  house,  been  obliged  to  send  them  to 
the  next  pest-house,  if  they  were  willing,  as  many 
were,  and  had  the  examiners  done  the  like 
among  the  poor  people,  when  any  had  been 
stricken  with  the  infection — I  say,  had  this  been 
done  where  the  people  were  willing  (not  other 
wise),  and  the  houses  not  been  shut,  I  am  per 
suaded,  and  was  all  the  while  of  that  opinion,  that 
not  so  many,  by  several  thousands,  had  died ;  for 
it  was  observed,  and  I  could  give  several  instances 
within  the  compass  of  my  own  knowledge,  where 
a  servant  had  been  taken  sick,  and  the  family  had 
either  time  to  send  him  out  or  retire  from  the 
house,  and  leave  the  sick  person,  as  I  have  said 
above,  they  had  all  been  preserved;  whereas, 
when,  upon  one  or  more  sickening  in  a  family,  the 
house  has  been  shut  up,  the  whole  family  have 
perished,  and  the  bearers  have  been  obliged  to  go 
in  to  fetch  out  the  dead  bodies,  not  being  able  to 
bring  them  to  the  door ;  and  at  last  none  left  to 
do  it. 

Secondly,  this  put  it  out  of  question  to  me 
that  the  calamity  was  spread  by  infection,  that  is 
to  s;iy,  by  some  certain  steams  or  fumes,  which 
the  physicians  call  effluvia,  by  the  breath,  or  by 
the  sweat,  or  by  the  stench  of  the  sores  of  the 
sick  persons,  or  some  other  way,  perhaps,  beyond 
even  the  reach  of  the  physicians  themselves, 
which  effluvia  affected  the  sound  who  came 
within  certain  distances  of  the  sick,  immediately 
penetrating  the  vital  parts  of  the  said  sound  per 
sons,  putting  their  blood  into  an  immediate  fer 
ment,  and  agitating  their  spirits  to  that  degree 
which  it  was  found  they  were  agitated;  and  so 
those  newly  infected  persons  communicated  it  in 
the  same  manner  to  others  ;  and  this  I  shall  give 
some  instances  of,  that  cannot  but  convince  those 
who  seriously  consider  it ;  and  I  cannot  but  with 
some  wonder  find  some  people,  now  the  conta 
gion  is  over,  talk  of  its  being  an  immediate  stroke 
from  heaven,  without  the  agency  of  means,  hav 
ing  commission  to  strike  this  and  that  particular 
person,  and  none  other;  which  I  look  upon  with 
contempt,  as  the  effect  of  manifest  ignorance  and 
enthusiasm  ;  likewise  the  opinion  of  others,  who 
talk  of  infection  being  carried  on  by  the  air  only, 
by  carrying  with  it  vast  numbers  of  insects  and 
invisible  creatures,  who  enter  into  the  body  with 
the  breath,  or  even  at  the  pores  with  the  air,  and 
there  generate  or  emit  most  acute  poisons,  or 
poisonous  ovae,  or  eggs,  which  mingle  themselves 
with  the  blood,  and  so  infect  the  body ;  a  dis 
course  full  of  learned  simplicity,  and  manifested 
to  be  so  by  universal  experience ;  but  I  shall  say 
more  to  this  case  in  its  order. 

I  must  here  take  further  notice  that  nothing 
was  more  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  than 
the  supine  negligence  of  the  people  themselves, 
who,  during  the  long  notice  or  warning  they  had 
of  the  visitation,  made  no  provision  for  it,  by  lay 
ing  in  store  of  provisions  or  of  other  necessaries, 
by  which  they  might  have  lived  retired,  and 
within  their  own  houses,  as  I  have  observed 
others  did,  and  who  were  in  a  great  measure 
preserved  by  that  caution  ;  nor  were  they,  after 
they  were  a  little  hardened  to  it,  so  shy  of  con 


versing  with  one  another,  when  actually  infected, 
as  they  were  at  first,  though  they  knew  it. 

I  acknowledge  I  was  one  of  those  thoughtless 
ones  that  had  made  so  little  provision,  that  my 
servants  were  obliged  to  go  out  of  doors  to  buy 
every  trifle  by  penny  and  halfpenny,  just  as  be 
fore  it  began,  even  till  my  experience  showing  me 
the  folly,  I  began  to  be  wiser  so  late,  that  1  had 
scarce  time  to  store  myself  sufficient  for  our  com- 
mon  subsistence  for  a  month. 

I  had  in  family  only  an  ancient  woman,  who 
managed  the  house,  a  maid-servant,  two  appren 
tices,  and  myself;  and  the  plague  beginning  to 
increase  about  us,  I  had  many  sad  thoughts  about 
what  course  I  should  take,  and  how  I  should  act. 
The  many  dismal  objects  which  happened  every 
where  as  I  went  about  the  streets  had  filled  my 
mind  with  a  great  deal  of  horror  for  fear  of  the 
distemper  itself,  which  was  indeed  very  horrible 
in  itself,  and  in  some  more  than  others ;  the 
swellings,  which  were  generally  in  the  neck  or 
groin,  when  they  grew  hard  and  would  not  break, 
grew  so  painful  that  it  was  equal  to  the  most  ex 
quisite  torture ;  and  some,  not  able  to  bear  the 
torment,  threw  themselves  out  at  windows,  or  shot 
themselves,  or  otherwise  made  themselves  away, 
and  I  saw  several  dismal  objects  of  that  kind ; 
others,  unable  to  contain  themselves,  vented  their 
pain  by  incessant  roarings,  and  such  loud  and 
lamentable  cries  were  to  be  heard  as  we  walked 
along  the  streets,  that  would  pierce  the  very 
heart  to  think  of,  especially  when  it  was  to  be 
considered  that  the  same  dreadful  scourge  might 
be  expected  every  moment  to  seize  upon  our 
selves. 

I  cannot  say  but  that  now  I  began  to  faint  in 
my  resolutions ;  my  heart  failed  me  very  much, 
and  sorely  I  repented  of  my  rashness.  When  I 
had  been  out,  and  met  with  such  terrible  things 
as  these  I  have  talked  of— I  say,  I  repented  my 
rashness  in  venturing  to  abide  in  town  :  I  wished 
often  that  I  had  not  taken  upon  me  to  stay,  but 
had  gone  away  with  my  brother  and  his  family. 

Terrified  by  those  frightful  objects,  I  would 
retire  home  sometimes,  and  resolve  to  go  out  no 
more,  and  perhaps  I  would  keep  those  resolutions 
for  three  or  four  days,  which  time  I  spent  in  the 
most  serious  thankfulness  for  my  preservation, 
and  the  preservation  of  my  family,  and  the  con 
stant  confession  of  my  sins,  giving  myself  up  to 
God  every  day,  and  applying  to  him  with  fasting, 
humiliation,  and  meditation.  Such  intervals  as 
I  had  I  employed  in  reading  books,  and  in  writing 
down  my  memorandums  of  what  occurred  to  me 
every  day,  and  out  of  which,  afterwards,  I  took 
most  of  this  work,  as  it  relates  to  my  observations 
without  doors  ;  wh;it  I  wrote  of  my  private  me 
ditations  I  reserve  for  private  use,  and  desire  it 
may  not  be  made  public  on  any  account  whatever. 

I  also  wrote  other  meditations  upon  divine 
subjects,  such  as  occurred  to  me  at  that  time,  and 
were  profitable  to  myself,  but  not  fit  for  any 
other  view,  and  therefore  I  say  no  more  of  that. 

I  had  a  very  good  friend,  a  physician,  whose 
name  was  Heath,  whom  I  frequently  visited 
during  this  dismal  time,  and  to  whose  advice  I 
was  very  much  obliged  for  many  things  which 
he  directed  me  to  take,  by  way  of  preventing  the 
infection  when  I  went  out,  as  he  found  I  fre 
quently  did,  and  to  hold  in  my  mouth  when  I  was 
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in  the  streets ;  he  also  came  very  often  to  see 
me,  and,  as  he  was  a  good  Christian  as  well  as  a 
good  physician,  his  agreeable  conversation  was  a 
very  great  support  to  me  in  the  worst  of  this 
terrible  time. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the 
plague  grew  very  violent  and  terrible  in  the  place 
where  I  lived ;  and  Dr  Heath  coming  to  visit 
me,  and  finding  that  I  ventured  so  often  out  in 
the  streets,  earnestly  persuaded  me  to  lock  my 
self  up  and  my  family,  and  not  to  suffer  any  of 
us  to  go  out  of  doors ;  to  keep  all  our  windows 
fast,  shutters  and  curtains  close,  and  never  to 
open  them ;  but  first,  to  make  a  very  strong 
smoke  in  the  room,  where  the  window  or  door 
was  to  be  opened,  with  resin  and  pitch,  brimstone, 
or  gunpowder,  and  the  like ;  and  we  did  this  for 
some  time,  but  as  I  had  not  laid  in  a  store  of 
provision  for  such  a  retreat,  it  was  impossible 
that  we  could  keep  within  doors  entirely  ;  how 
ever,  I  attempted,  though  it  was  so  very  late,  to 
do  something  towards  it :  and  first,  as  I  had  con 
venience  both  for  brewing  and  baking,  I  went 
and  bought  two  sacks  of  meal,  and  for  several 
weeks,  having  an  oven,  we  baked  all  our  own 
bread  ;  also  I  bought  malt,  and  brewed  as  much 
beer  as  all  the  casks  I  had  would  hold,  and  which 
seemed  enough  to  serve  my  house  for  five  or  six 
weeks;  also  1  laid  in  a  quantity  of  salt  butter  and 
Cheshire  cheese ;  but  I  had  no  flesh  meat,  and 
the  plague  raged  so  violently  among  the  butchers 
and  slaughter-houses  on  the  other  side  of  our 
street,  where  they  are  known  to  dwell  in  great 
numbers,  that  it  was  not  advisable  so  much  as  to 
go  over  the  street  among  them. 

And  here  I  must  observe  again,  that  this  neces 
sity  of  going  out  of  our  houses,  to  buy  provisions, 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
city,  for  the  people  caught  the  distemper  on  these 
occasions,  one  of  another,  and  even  the  provisions 
themselves  were  often  tainted,  at  least  I  have 
great  reason  to  believe  so,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
say  with  satisfaction  what  I  know  is  repeated 
with  great  assurance,  that  the  market  people, 
and  such  as  brought  provisions  to  town,  were 
never  infected.  I  am  certain  the  butchers  of 
Whitechapel,  where  the  greatest  part  of  the 
flesh-meat  was  killed,  were  dreadfully  visited, 
and  that  at  last  to  such  a  degree  that  few  of 
their  shops  were  kept  open ;  and  those  that  re 
mained  of  them  killed  their  meat  at  Mile- End 
and  that  way,  and  brought  it  to  market  upon 
horses. 

However,  the  poor  people  could  not  lay  up 
provisions,  and  there  was  a  necessity  that  they 
must  go  to  market  to  buy,  and  others  to  send 
servants  or  their  children ;  and  as  this  was  a 
necessity  which  renewed  itself  daily,  it  brought 
abundance  of  unsound  people  to  the  markets,  and 
a  great  many  that  went  thither  sound  brought 
death  home  with  them. 

It  is  true  people  used  all  possible  precaution. 
When  any  one  bought  a  joint  of  meat  in  the 
market,  they  would  not  take  it  of  the  butcher's 
hand,  but  take  it  off  the  hooks  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  butcher  would  not  touch  the 
money,  but  have  it  put  into  a  pot  full  of  vinegar, 
which  he  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  buyer 
carried  always  small  money  to  make  up  any  odd 
sum,  that  they  might  take  no  change.  They 


carried  bottles  for  scents  and  perfumes  in  their 
hands,  and  all  the  means  that  could  be  used  were 
used ;  but  then  the  poor  could  not  do  even  these 
things,  and  they  went  at  all  hazards. 

Innumerable  dismal  stories  we  heard  every 
day  on  this  very  account.  Sometimes  a  man  or 
woman  dropped  down  dead  in  the  very  markets, 
for  many  people  that  had  the  plague  upon  them 
knew  nothing  of  it  till  the  inward  gangrene  had 
affected  their  vitals,  and  they  died  in  a  few  mo 
ments  ;  this  caused  that  many  died  frequently  in 
that  manner,  in  the  streets,  suddenly,  without 
any  warning ;  others,  perhaps,  had  time  to  go 
to  the  next  bulk  or  stall,  or  to  any  door,  or 
porch,  and  just  sit  down  and  die,  as  1  have  said 
before. 

These  objects  were  so  frequent  in  the  streets, 
that  when  the  plague  came  to  be  very  raging  ou 
one  side,  there  was  scarce  any  passing  by  the 
streets,  but  that  several  dead  bodies  would  be 
lying  here  and  there  upon  the  ground.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  observable,  that  though  at  first 
the  people  would  stop  as  they  went  along,  and 
call  to  the  neighbours  to  come  out  on  such  an 
occasion,  yet,  afterward,  no  notice  was  taken  of 
them  ;  but  that,  if  at  any  time  we  found  a  corpse 
lying,  go  across  the  way,  and  not  come  near  it ; 
or  if  in  a  narrow  lane  or  passage,  go  back  again 
and  seek  some  other  way  to  go  on  the  business 
we  were  upon :  and  in  those  cases  the  corpse 
was  always  left  till  the  officers  had  notice  to 
come  and  take  them  away,  or  till  night,  when  the 
bearers  attending  the  dead-cart  would  take  them 
up  and  carry  them  away.  Nor  did  those  un 
daunted  creatures  who  performed  these  offices 
fail  to  search  their  pockets,  and  sometimes  strip 
off  their  clothes,  if  they  were  well  dressed,  as 
sometimes  they  were,  and  carry  off  what  they 
could  get. 

But  to  return  to  the  markets :  the  butchers 
took  that  care,  that  if  any  person  died  in  the 
market,  they  had  the  officers  always  at  hand  to 
take  them  upon  hand-barrows,  and  carry  them 
to  the  next  churchyard ;  and  this  was  so  fre 
quent  that  such  were  not  entered  in  the  weekly 
bill  found  dead  in  the  streets  or  fields,  as  is  the 
case  now,  but  they  went  into  the  general  articles 
of  the  great  distemper. 

But  now  the  fury  of  the  distemper  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  even  the  markets  were  but 
very  thinly  furnished  with  provisions,  or  fre 
quented  with  buyers,  compared  to  what  they 
were  before ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  caused  the 
country  people  who  brought  provisions  to  be 
stopped  in  the  streets  leading  into  the  town,  and 
to  sit  down  there  with  their  goods,  where  they 
sold  what  they  brought,  and  went  immediately 
away ;  and  this  encouraged  the  country  people 
greatly  to  do  so,  for  they  sold  their  provisions  at 
the  very  entrances  into  the  town,  and  even  in  the 
fields,  as  particularly  in  the  fields  beyond  White- 
chapel,  in  Spitalficlds.  Note. — Those  streets 
now  called  Spitalfields  were  then  indeed  open 
fields;  also  in  St  George's  fields  in  Southwark, 
in  Bunhill  fields,  and  in  a  great  field  called  j 
Wood's  close,  near  Islington.  Thither  the  Lord 
Mayor,  aldermen,  and  magistrates,  sent  their 
officers  and  servants  to  buy  for  their  families, 
themselves  keeping  within  doors  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  like  did  many  other  people: 
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and   after  this  method  was  taken,  the  country 
i  people  came  with  great  cheerfulness,  and  brought  j 
provisions  of  all  sorts,   and    very  seldom  got  any  ! 
harm,  which,  I  suppose,  added  also  to  that  re 
port  of  their  being  miraculously  preserved. 

As  for  my  little  family,  having  thus,  as  I  have 
said,  laid  in  a  store  of  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
and  beer,  I  took  my  friend  and  physician's  ad 
vice,  and  locked  myself  up  and  my  family,  and 
resolved  to  suffer  the  hardship  of  living  a  few 
months  without  flesh-meat,  rather  than  to  pur 
chase  it  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives. 

But  though  I  confined  my  family,  I  could 
not  prevail  upon  my  unsatisfied  curiosity  to  stay 
within  entirely  myself;  and  though  I  generally 
came  frightened  and  terrified  home,  yet  I  could 
not  restrain,  only  that  indeed  I  did  not  do  it  so 
frequently  as  at  first. 

I  had  some  little  obligations  indeed  upon  me 
to  go  to  my  brother's  house,  which  was  in  Cole- 
man-street  parish,  and  which  he  had  left  to  my 
cure,  and  I  went  at  first  every  day,  but  after 
wards  only  once  or  twice  a  week. 

In  these  walks  I  had  many  dismal  scenes 
before  my  eyes,  as  particularly  of  persons  fall 
ing  dead  in  the  streets,  terrible  shrieks  and 
scrcechings  of  women,  who  in  their  agonies 
would  throw  open  their  chamber  windows,  and 
cry  out  in  a  dismal,  surprising  manner  ;  it  is  im 
possible  to  describe  the  variety  of  postures  in 
which  the  passions  of  the  poor  people  would 
express  themselves. 

Passing  through  Token-house  yard,  in  Loth- 
bury,  of  a  sudden  a  casement  violently  opened 
just  over  my  head,  and  a  woman  gave  three 
frightful  screeches,  and  then  cried,  Oh  !  death, 
death,  death !  in  a  most  inimitable  tone,  and  | 
which  struck  me  with  horror  and  a  chillness 
in  my  very  blood.  There  was  nobody  to  be 
seen  in  the  whole  street,  neither  did  any  other 
window  open,  for  people  had  no  curiosity  now 
in  any  case,  nor  could  anybody  help  one  an 
other  ;  so  I  went  on  to  pass  into  Bell  alley. 

Just  in  Bell  alley,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
passage,  there  was  a  more  terrible  cry  than 
that,  though  it  was  not  so  directed  out  at  the 
window,  but  the  whole  family  was  in  a  terrible 
fright,  and  I  could  hear  women  and  children  run 
screaming  about  the  rooms  like  distracted,  when 
a  garret  window  opened,  and  somebody  from  a 
window  on  the  other  side  the  alley  called  and 
asked,  "  What  is  the  matter?"  upon  which, 
from  the  first  window,  it  was  answered,  "  O 
Lord,  my  old  master  has  hanged  himself!"  The' 
other  asked  again,  "  Is  he  quite  dead? "  and  the  j 
first  answered,  "  Ay,  ay,  quite  dead  ;  quite  dead  j 
and  cold ! "  This  person  was  a  merchant,  and  a 
deputy  alderman,  and  very  rich.  I  care  not  to 
mention  the  name,  though  I  knew  his  name  too, 
but  that  would  be  a  hardship  to  the  family,  which 
is  now  flourishing  again. 

But  this  is  but  one  ;  it  is  scarce  credible  what 
dreadful  cases  happened  in  particular  families 
every  day  ;  people  in  the  rage  of  the  distemper, 
or  in  the  torment  of  their  swellings,  which  was 
indeed  intolerable,  running  out  of  their  own 
government,  raving  and  distracted,  and  often 
times  laying  violent  hands  upon  themselves, 
throwing  themselves  out  at  their  windows,  shoot 
ing  themselves,  &c.  Mothers  murdering  their 


own  children  in  their  lunacy,  some  dying  of  mere 
grief,  as  a  passion,  some  of  mere  fright  and  sur 
prise,  without  any  infection  at  all ;  others  frighted 
into  idiotism  and  foolish  distractions,  some  into 
despair  and  lunacy  ;  others  into  melancholy  mad 
ness. 

The  pain  of  the  swelling  was  in  particular  very 
violent,  and  to  some  intolerable.  The  physicians 
and  surgeons  may  be  said  to  have  tortured  many 
poor  creatures,  even  to  death.  The  swellings  in 
some  grew  hard,  and  they  applied  violent  draw 
ing  plasters,  or  poultices,  to  break  them  ;  and  if 
these  did  not  do,  they  cut  and  scarified  them  in  a 
terrible  manner.  In  some,  those  swellings  were 
made  hard,  partly  by  the  force  of  the  distemper, 
and  partly  by  their  being  too  violently  drawn, 
and  were  so  hard  that  no  instrument  could  cut 
them,  and  then  they  burnt  them  with  caustics, 
so  that  many  died  raving  mad  with  the  torment, 
and  some  in  the  very  operation.  In  these  dis 
tresses,  some  for  want  of  help  to  hold  them  down 
in  their  beds,  or  to  look  to  them,  laid  hands 
upon  themselves  as  above.  Some  broke  out 
into  the  streets,  perhaps  naked,  and  would  run 
directly  down  to  the  river,  if  they  were  not 
stopped  by  the  watchmen,  or  other  officers,  and 
plunge  themselves  into  the  water,  wherever  they 
found  it. 

It  often  pierced  my  very  soul  to  hear  the 
groans  and  cries  of  those  who  were  thus  tor 
mented  ;  but  of  the  two  this  was  counted  the 
most  promising  particular  in  the  whole  infection ; 
for  if  these  swellings  could  be  brought  to  a  head, 
and  to  break  and  run,  or  as  the  surgeons  call 
it,  to  digest,  the  patient  generally  recovered ; 
whereas  those,  who,  like  the  gentlewoman's 
daughter,  were  struck  with  death  at  the  be 
ginning,  and  had  the  tokens  come  out  upon 
them,  often  went  about  indifferent  easy,  till  a 
little  before  they  died,  and  some  till  the  moment 
they  dropped  down,  as  in  apoplexies  and  epilep 
sies  is  often  the  case ;  such  would  be  taken  sud 
denly  very  sick,  and  would  run  to  a  bench  or 
bulk,  or  any  convenient  place  that  offered  itself, 
or  to  their  own  houses,  if  possible,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  and  there  sit  down,  grow  faint,  and  die. 
This  kind  of  dying  was  much  the  same  as  it  was 
with  those  who  die  of  common  mortifications, 
who  die  swooning,  and,  as  it  were,  go  away  in  a 
dream.  Such  as  died  thus  had  very  little  notice 
of  their  being  infected  at  all,  till  the  gangrene 
was  spread  through  their  whole  body  ;  nor  could 
physicians  themselves  know  certainly  how  it  was 
with  them,  till  they  opened  their  breasts,  or 
other  parts  of  their  body,  and  saw  the  tokens. 

We  had  at  this  time  a  great  many  frightful 
stories  told  us  of  nurses  and  watchmen,  who 
looked  after  the  dying  people,  that  is  to  say, 
hired  nurses,  who  attended  infected  people,  using 
them  barbarously,  starving  them,  smothering 
them,  or  by  other  wicked  means  hastening  their 
end,  that  is  to  say,  murdering  of  them ;  and 
watchmen  being  set  to  guard  houses  that  were 
shut  up,  when  there  has  been  but  ono  person 
left,  and  perhaps  that  one  lying  sick,  that  they 
have  broke  in  and  murdered  that  body,  and  im 
mediately  thrown  them  out  into  the  dead  cart, 
and  so  they  have  gone  scarce  cold  to  the  grave. 

I  cannot  say  but  that  some  such  murders  were 
committed,  and  I  think  two  were  sent  to  prison 
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for  it,  but  died  before  they  could  be  tried ;  and  I 
have  heard  that  three  others,  at  several  times, 
were  accused  for  murders  of  that  kind  ;  but  1 
must  say  I  believe  nothing  of  its  being  so  com 
mon  a  crime  as  some  have  since  been  pleased  to 
say,  nor  did  it  seem  to  be  so  rational,  where  the 
people  were  brought  so  low  as  not  to  be  able  to 
help  themselves,  for  such  seldom  recovered,  and 
there  was  no  temptation  to  commit  a  murder,  at 
least,  none  equal  to  the  fact,  where  they  were 
sure  persons  would  die  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
could  not  live. 

That  there  were  a  great  many  robberies  and 
wicked  practices  committed  even  in  this  dread 
ful  time  I  do  not  deny  ;  the  power  of  avarice  was 
so  strong  in  some,  that  they  would  run  any 
hazard  to  steal  and  to  plunder,  and  particularly 
in  houses  where  all  the  families  or  inhabitants 
have  been  dead,  and  carried  out,  they  would 
break  in  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to 
the  danger  of  infection,  take  even  the  clothes  off 
the  dead  bodies,  and  even  bed-clothes  from 
others  where  they  lay  dead. 

This,  I  suppose,  must  be  the  case  of  a  family 
in  Houndsditch,  where  a  man  and  his  daughter 
(the  rest  of  the  family  being,  as  I  suppose,  car 
ried  away  before  by  the  dead-cart),  were  found 
stark  naked,  one  in  one  chamber,  and  one  in 
another,  lying  dead  on  the  floor ;  and  the  clothes 
off  the  beds,  from  whence,  it  is  supposed,  they 
were  rolled  off  by  thieves,  stolen,  and  carried 
quite  away. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  observed,  that  the  women 
were,  in  all  this  calamity,  the  most  rash,  fearless, 
and  desperate  creatures  ;  and  as  there  were  vast 
numbers  that  went  about  as  nurses,  to  tend  those 
that  were  sick,  they  committed  a  great  many 
petty  thieveries  in  the  houses  where  they  were 
employed;  and  some  of  them  were  publicly 
whipped  for  it,  when  perhaps  they  ought  rather 
to  have  been  hanged  for  examples  ;  for  number 
of  houses  were  robbed  on  these  occasions,  till  at 
length  the  parish  officers  were  sent  to  recommend 
nurses  to  the  sick,  and  always  took  an  accounl 
who  it  was  they  sent,  so  as  that  they  might  cal 
them  to  account  if  the  house  had  been  abused 
where  they  were  placed. 

But  these  robberies  extended  chiefly  to  wear 
ing  clothes,  linen,  and  what  rings  or  money  they 
could  come  at,  when  the  person  died  who  was 
under  their  care,  but  not  to  a  general  plunder  of 
the  houses ;  and  I  could  give  you  an  account  o 
one  of  these  nurses  who,  several  years  after,  being 
on  her  death-bed,  confessed,  with  the  utmost 
horror,  the  robberies  she  had  committed  at  the 
time  of  her  being  a  nurse,  and  by  which  she  hac 
enriched  herself  to  a  great  degree ;  but  as  for 
murders,  I  do  not  find  that  there  was  ever  any 
proof  of  the  facts,  in  the  manner  as  it  has  been 
reported,  except  as  above. 

The  did  tell  me  indeed  of  a  nurse  in  one  place 
that  laid  a  wet  cloth  upon  the  face  of  a  dying 
patient,  whom  she  tended,  and  so  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  who  was  just  expiring  before ;  and  anothe 
that  smothered  a  young  woman  she  was  looking 
to,  when  she  was  in  a  fainting  fit,  and  would  have 
come  to  herself.   Some  that  killed  them  by  givin] 
them  one  thing,  some  another,  and  some  starve! 
them  by  giving  them  nothing  at  all.     But  thes 
stories  had  two  marks  of  suspicion  that  alway 


ttended  them,  which  caused  me  always  to  slight 
hem,  and  to  look  on  them  as  mere  stories,  that 
icople  continually  frighted  one  another  with, 
•"irst — That  wherever  it  was  that  we  heard  it, 
hey  always  placed  the  scene  at  the  farther  end  of 
he  town,  opposite,  or  most  remote  from  where 
ou  were  to  hear  it.  It' you  heard  it  inWhitechapel, 
t  had  happened  at  St  Giles's,  or  at  Westminster, 
r  Holborn,  or  that  end  of  the  town  ;  if  you  heard 
f  it  at  that  end  of  the  town,  then  it  was  done  in 
Whitechapel,  or  the  Minories,  or  about  Cripple- 
gate  parish  :  if  you  heard  of  it  in  the  city,  why, 
hen,  it  happened  in  Southwark  ;  and  if  you 
leard  of  it  in  Southwark,  then  it  was  done  in  the 
ity,  and  the  like. 

In  the  next  place,  of  what  part  soever  you 
leard  the  story  the  particulars  were  always  the 
same,  especially  that  of  laying  a  wet  double  clout 
on  a  dying  man's  face,  and  that  of  smothering  a 
oung  gentlewoman  ;  so  that  it  was  apparent,  at 
east  to  my  judgment,  that  there  was  more  of  tale 
ban  of  truth  in  those  things. 

However,  I  cannot  say  but  it  had  some  effect 
upon  the  people,  and  particularly  that,  as  I  said 
>efore,  they  grew  more  cautious  who  they  took 
nto  their  houses,  and  who  they  trusted  their  lives 
•vilh,  and  had  them  always  recommended,  if  they 
could  ;  and  where  they  could  not  find  such,  for 
hey  were  not  very  plenty,  they  applied  to  the 
parish  officers. 

But  here,  again,  the  misery  of  that  time  lay 
upon  the  poor,  who,  being  infected,  had  neither 
"ood  nor  physic";  neither  physician  nor  apothe 
cary  to  assist  them,  nor  nurse  to  attend  them  -. 
many  of  those  died  calling  for  help,  and  even  for 
sustenance,  out  at  their  windows,  in  a  most  mi 
serable  and  deplorable  manner ;  but  it  must  be 
added,  that  whenever  the  cases  of  such  persons 
or  families  were  represented  to  my  Lord  Mayor, 
they  always  were  relieved. 

It  is  true,  in  some  houses  where  the  people 
were  not  very  poor,  yet,  where  they  had  sent 
perhaps  their  wives  and  children  away,  and  if 
they  had  any  servants  they  had  been  dismissed  ; 
I  say  it  is  true  that,  to  save  the  expenses,  many 
such  as  these  shut  themselves  in,  and,  not  having 
help,  died  alone. 

A  neighbour  and  acquaintance  of  mine,  having 
some  money  owing  to  him  from  a  shopkeeper  in 
Whitecross  street,  or  thereabouts,  sent  his  ap 
prentice,  a  youth  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  to 
endeavour  to  get  the  money :  he  came  to  the 
door,  and,  finding  it  shut,  knocked  pretty  hard, 
and,  as  he  thought,  heard  somebody  answer 
within,  but  was  not  sure,  so  he  waited,  and  after 
some  stay  knocked  again,  and  then  a  third  time, 
when  he  heard  somebody  coming  down  stairs. 

At  length  the  man  of  the  house  came  to  the 
door ;  he  had  on  his  breeches  or  drawers,  and  a 
yellow  flannel  waistcoat ;  no  stockings,  a  pair  of 
slipt-shoes,  a  white  cap  on  his  head,  and,  as  the 
young  man  said,  death  in  his  face. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  says  he,  "  What  do 
you  disturb  me  thus  for  ?"  The  boy,  though  a 
little  surprised,  replied,  "  I  come  from  such  a 
one,  and  my  master  sent  me  for  the  money  which 
he  says  you  know  of."  "  Very  well,  child,"  re 
turns  the  living  ghost ;  "  call,  as  you  go  by,  at 
Cripplegate  church,  and  bid  them  ring  the  bell ;" 
and  with  these  words  shut  the  door  and  went  up 
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again,  and  died  the  same  day,  nay,  perhaps,  the 
same  hour.  This  the  young  man  told  me  him 
self,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it.  This  was 
while  the  plague  was  not  come  to  a  height ;  I 
think  it  was  in  June,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  month  ;  it  must  be  before  the  dead-carts 
came  about,  and  while  they  used  the  ceremony  of 
ringing  the  bell  for  the  dead,  which  was  over  for 
certain,  in  that  parish  at  least,  before  the  month 
of  July  ;  for,  by  the  25th  of  July,  there  died  550 
and  upwards  in  a  week,  and  then  they  could  no 
more  bury  in  form,  rich  or  poor. 

I  have  mentioned  above,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  dreadful  calamity,  yet  the  numbers  of  thieves 
were  abroad  upon  all  occasions  where  they  had 
found  any  prey,  and  that  these  were  generally 
women.  It  was  one  morning,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  I  had  walked  out  to  my  brother's  house, 
in  Coleman  street  parish,  as  I  often  did,  to  see 
that  all  was  safe. 

My  brother's  house  had  a  little  court  before  it, 
and  a  brick  wall  and  a  gate  in  it,  and,  within  that, 
several  warehouses,  where  his  goods  of  several 
sorts  lay  ;  it  happened  that  in  one  of  these  ware 
houses  were  several  packs  of  women's  high- 
crowned  hats,  which  came  out  of  the  country, 
and  were,  as  I  suppose,  for  exportation,  whither 
I  knew  not. 

I  was  surprised  that  when  I  came  near  my  bro 
ther's  door,  which  was  in  a  place  they  called 
Swan  alley,  I  met  three  or  four  women  with  high- 
crowned  hats  on  their  heads  ;  and,  as  I  remem 
bered  afterwards,  one,  if  not  more,  had  some  hats 
likewise  in  their  hands ;  but,  as  I  did  not  see 
them  come  out  at  my  brother's  door,  and  not 
knowing  that  my  brother  had  any  such  goods  in 
his  warehouse,  I  did  not  offer  to  say  anything  to 
them,  but  went  across  the  way  to  shun  meeting 
them,  as  was  usual  to  do  at  that  time,  for  fear  of 
the  plague.  But  when  I  came  near  to  the  gate 
I  met  another  woman  with  more  hats  come  out 
of  the  gate.  "  What  business,  mistress,"  said  1, 
"  have  you  had  there?"  "  There  are  more  peo 
ple  there,"  said  she :  "  I  have  no  more  business 
there  than  they."  I  was  hasty  to  get  to  the  gate 
then,  and  said  no  more  to  her,  by  which  means 
she  got  away.  But  just  as  I  came  to  the  gate  I 
saw  two  more  coming  across  the  yard  to  come 
out  with  hats  also  on  their  heads  and  under  their 
arms,  at  which  I  threw  the  gate  to  behind  me, 
which,  having  a  spring  lock,  fastened  itself;  and, 
turning  to  the  women — "  Forsooth," said  I,  "what 
are  you  doing  here  ?"  and  seized  upon  the  hats, 
and  took  them  from  them.  One  of  them,  who,  I 
confess,  did  not  look  like  a  thief, — "Indeed,"  says 
she,  "  we  are  wrong ;  but  we  were  told  they 
were  goods  that  had  no  owner ;  be  pleased  to 
take  them  again,  and  look  yonder,  there  are  more 
such  customers  as  we."  She  cried  and  looked 
pitifully,  so  I  took  the  hats  from  her,  and  opened 
the  gate  and  bade  them  begone,  for  I  pitied  the 
women  indeed  ;  but  when  I  looked  towards  the 
warehouse,  as  she  directed,  there  were  six  or 
seven  more,  all  women,  fitting  themselves  with 
hats,  as  unconcerned  and  quiet  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  hatter's  shop,  buying  for  their  money. 

I  was  surprised,  not  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
thieves  only,  but  at  the  circumstances  I  was  in  ; 
being  now  to  thrust  myself  in  among  so  many 
people,  who  for  some  weeks  had  been  so  shy  of 


myself,  that  if  I  met  anybody  in  the  street  I  would 
:ross  the  way  from  them. 

They  were  equally  surprised,  though  on  another 

account.     They  all  told  me  they  were  neighbours, 

hut  they  had  heard  any  one  might  take  them, 

hat  they  were  nobody's  goods,  and  the  like.     I 

alked  big  to  them  at  first ;  went  back  to  the 

gate,  and  took  out  the  key,  so  that  they  were  all 

my  prisoners  ;  threatened  to  lock  them  all  in  the 

warehouse,  and  go  and  fetch  my  Lord  Mayor's 

officers  for  them. 

They  begged  heartily,  protested  they  found  the 
gate  open,  and  the  warehouse  door  open,  and  that 
t  had  no  doubt  been  broken  open  by  some  who 
;xpected  to  find  goods  of  greater  value,  which, 
ndeed,  was  reasonable  to  believe,  because  the 
ock  was  broken,  and  a  padlock  that  hung  to  the 
door  on  the  outside  also  loose,  and  not  abundance 
of  the  hats  carried  away. 

At  length  I  considered  that  this  was  not  a  time 
to  be  cruel  and  rigorous,  and,  besides  that,  it 
would  necessarily  oblige  me  to  go  much  about,  to 
lave  several  people  come  to  me,  and  I  go  to 
several,  whose  circumstances  of  health  I  knew 
nothing  of,  and  that,  even  at  this  time,  the  plague 
was  so  high  as  that  there  died  4,000  a  week  ;  so 
;hat,  in  snowing  my  resentment,  or  even  in  seck- 
ng  justice  for  my  brother's  goods,  I  might  lose 
my  own  life  ;  so  I  contented  myself  with  taking 
;he  names  and  places  where  some  of  them  lived, 
who  were  really  inhabitants  in  the  neighbour- 
lood ;  and  threatening  that  my  brother  should 
:all  them  to  an  account  for  it  when  he  returned 
;o  his  habitation. 

Then  I  talked  a  little  upon  another  foot  with 
;hem,  and  asked  them  how  they  could  do  such 
things  as  these  in  a  time  of  such  general  calamity, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  the  face  of  God's  most  dread- 
'ul  judgments,  when  thg  plague  was  at  their  very 
doors,  and  it  may  be,  in  their  very  houses  ;  and 
they  did  not  know  but  that  the  dead-cart  might 
stop  at  their  doors  in  a  few  hours  to  carry  them 
to  their  graves. 

I  could  not  perceive  that  my  discourse  made 
much  impression  upon  them  all  that  while,  till  it 
happened  that  there  came  two  men  of  the  neigh 
bourhood,  hearing  of  the  disturbance,  and  know 
ing  my  brother,  for  they  had  both  been  depen 
dants  upon  his  family,  and  they  came  to  my 
assistance ;  these  being,  as  I  said,  neighbours, 
presently  knew  three  of  the  women,  and  told  me 
who  they  were  and  where  they  lived ;  and  it 
seems  they  had  given  me  a  true  account  of  them 
selves  before. 

This  brings  these  two  men  to  a  further  remem 
brance  :  the  name  of  one  was  John  Hay  ward,  who 
was  at  that  time  under-sexton  of  the  parish  of 
St  Stephen,  Coleman  street ;  by  under-sexton 
was  understood  at  that  time  gravedigger,  and 
bearer  of  the  dead.  This  man  carried,  or  assisted 
to  carry,  all  the  dead  to  their  graves,  which  were 
buried  in  that  large  parish,  and  who  were  carried 
in  form ;  and  after  that  form  of  burying  was 
stopped,  went  with  the  dead-cart  and  the  bell  to 
fetch  the  dead  bodies  from  the  houses  where  they 
lay,  and  fetched  many  of  them  out  of  the  cham 
bers  and  houses ;  for  the  parish  was,  and  is  still, 
remarkable,  particularly,  above  all  the  parishes  in 
London,  for  a  great  number  of  alleys  and  tho 
roughfares,  very  long,  into  which  no  carts  coulc 
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come,  and  where  they  were  obliged  to  go  arid 
fetch  the  bodies  a  very  long  way  ;  which  alloys 
now  remain  to  witness ;  such  as  White's  alley, 
Cross-key  court,  Swan  alley,  Bell  alley,  White 
Horse  alley,  and  many  more  :  here  they  went 
with  a  kind  of  hand-barrow,  and  laid  the  dead 
bodies  on  it,  and  carried  them  out  to  the  carts ; 
which  work  he  performed  and  never  had  the  dis 
temper  at  all,  but  lived  about  twenty  years  after 
it,  and  was  sexton  of  the  parish  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  wife,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  nurse 
to  infected  people,  and  attended  many  that  died 
in  the  parish,  being,  for  her  honesty,  recom 
mended  by  the  parish  officers,  yet  she  never  was 
infected  neither. 

He  never  used  any  preservative  against  the  in 
fection,  other  than  holding  garlick  and  rue  in  his 
mouth,  and  smoking  tobacco  :  this  I  also  had 
from  his  own  mouth  ;  and  his  wife's  remedy  was 
washing  her  head  in  vinegar,  and  sprinkling  her 
head-clothes  so  with  vinegar  as  to  keep  them 
always  moist ;  and  if  the  smell  of  any  of  those  she 
waited  on  was  more  than  ordinary  offensive  she 
snuffed  vinegar  up  her  nose,  and  sprinkled  vine 
gar  upon  her  head-clothes,  and  held  a  handker 
chief  wetted  with  vinegar  to  her  mouth. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  though  the  plague 
was  chiefly  among  the  poor,  yet  were  the  poor 
the  most  venturous  and  fearless  of  it,  and  went 
about  their  employment  with  a  sort  of  brutal 
courage ;  I  must,  call  it  so,  for  it  was  founded 
neither  on  religion  or  prudence.  Scarce  did 
they  use  any  caution,  but  ran  into  any  business 
which  they  could  get  employment  in,  though  it 
was  the  most  hazardous ;  such  was  that  of  at 
tending  the  sick,  watching  houses  shut  up,  car 
rying  infected  persons  to  the  pest-house,  and, 
which  was  still  worse,  carrying  the  dead  away  to 
their  graves. 

It  was  under  this  John  Hay  ward's  care,  and 
within  his  bounds,  that  the  story  of  the  piper,  with 
which  people  have  made  themselves  so  merry, 
happened,  and  he  assured  me  that  it  was  true. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  a  blind  piper ;  but,  as  John 
told  me,  the  fellow  was  not  blind,  but  an  ignorant 
weak  poor  man,  and  usually  walked  his  rounds 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  went  piping  along 
from  door  to  door,  and  the  people  usually  took 
him  in  at  public-houses  where  they  knew  him, 
and  would  give  him  drink  and  victuals,  and 
sometimes  farthings ;  and  he,  in  return,  would 
pipe  and  sing,  and  talk  simply,  which  diverted 
the  people  ;  and  thus  he  lived  :  it  was  but  a  very 
bad  time  for  this  diversion,  while  things  were  as 
I  have  told  ;  yet  the  poor  fellow  went  about  as 
usual,  but  was  almost  starved ;  and  when  any 
body  asked  how  he  did,  he  would  answer,  the 
dead-cart  had  not  taken  him  yet,  but  that  they 
had  promised  to  call  for  him  next  week. 

It  happened  one  night  that  this  poor  fellow — 
whether  somebody  had  given  him  too  much  drink 
or  no,  John  Hayward  said  he  had  not  drink  in  his 
house,  but  that  they  had  given  him  a  little  more 
victuals  than  ordinary  at  a  public-house  in  Cole- 
man  street,  and  the  poor  fellow  having  not  usually 
had  a  bellyful,  or,  perhaps,  not  a  good  while, — 
was  laid  all  along  upon  the  top  of  a  bulk  or  stall, 
and  fast  asleep  at  a  door  in  the  street,  near  Lon 
don  wall,  towards  Cripplegate ;  and  that  upon 
the  same  bulk  or  stall  the  people  of  some  house 


in  the  alley,  of  which  the  house  wets  a  corner 
hearing  a  bell,  which  they  always  rung  before  the 
cart  came,  had  laid  a  body  really  dead  of  the 
plague  just  by  him,  thinking,  too,  that  this  poor 
fellow  had  been  a  dead  body,  as  the  other  was, 
and  laid  there  by  some  of  the  neighbours. 

Accordingly,  when  John  Hayward,  with  his 
bell  and  the  cart,  came  along,  finding  two  dead 
bodies  lie  upon  the  stall,  they  took  them  up  \vitli 
the  instrument  they  used,  and  threw  them  into 
the  cart,  and  all  this  while  the  piper  slept 
soundly. 

From  hence  they  passed  along  and  took  in 
other  dead  bodies,  till,  as  honest  John  Hayward 
told  me,  they  almost  buried  him  alive  in  tlic  cart ; 
yet  all  this  while  he  slept  soundly  ;  at  length  the 
cart  came  to  the  place  where  the  bodies  were  to 
be  thrown  into  the  ground,  which,  as  I  do  re 
member,  was  at  Mountmill ;  and  as  the  cart 
usually  stopped  some  time  before  they  were  ready 
to  shoot  out  the  melancholy  load  they  had  in  it, 
as  soon  as  the  cart  stopped  the  fellow  awaked, 
and  struggled  a  little  to  get  his  head  out  from 
among  the  dead  bodies,  when  raising  himself  up 
in  the  cart,  he  called  out,  "  Hey  !  where  am  I ! " 
This  frighted  the  fellow  that  attended  about  the 
work,  but  after  some  pause,  John  Hayward  re 
covering  himself,  said,  "  Lord  bless  us !  there  is 
somebody  in  the  cart  not  quite  dead  !"  so  another 
called  to  him,  and  said,  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  The 
fellow  answered,  "  I  am  the  poor  piper ;  where 
am  I  ? " — "  Where  are  you,"  says  Hayward, 
"  why  you  are  in  the  dead-cart,  and  we  are  going 
to  bury  you." — "But  I an't dead,  though,  am  I?" 
says  the  piper,  which  made  them  laugh  a  little, 
though,  as  John  said,  they  were  heartily  fright 
ened  at  first ;  so  helped  the  poor  fellow  down, 
and  he  went  about  his  business. 

I  know  the  story  goes,  he  set  up  his  pipes  in 
the  cart,  and  frighted  the  bearers  and  others  so 
that  they  ran  away ;  but  John  Hayward  did  not 
tell  the  story  so,  nor  say  anything  of  his  piping 
at  all ;  but  that  he  was  a  poor  piper,  and  that  he 
was  carried  away  as  above  I  am  fully  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here,  that  the  dead-carts  in 
the  city  were  not  confined  to  particular  parishes,  j 
but  one  cart  went  through  several  parishes,  ac-  i 
cording  as  the  number  of  dead  presented ;  nor 
were  they  tied  to  carry  the  dead  to  their  respec-  j 
tive  parishes,  but  many  of  the  dead  taken  up  in  j 
the  city  were  carried  to  the  burying-ground  in 
the  out-parts,  for  want  of  room. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  surprise  that  this 
judgment  was  at  first  among  the  people.  I  must 
be  allowed  to  give  some  of  my  observations  on 
the  more  serious  and  religious  part.  Surely 
never  city,  at  least  of  this  bulk  and  magnitude, 
was  taken  in  a  condition  so  perfectly  unprepared 
for  such  a  dreadful  visitation,  whether  I  am  to 
speak  of  the  civil  preparations  or  religious  ;  they 
were,  indeed,  as  if  they  had  had  no  warning,  no 
expectation,  no  apprehensions,  and,  consequently, 
the  least  provision  imaginable  was  made  for  it  in 
a  public  way;  for  example : — 

The  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  had  made  no  pro 
vision  as  magistrates,  for  the  regulations  which 
were  to  be  observed ;  they  had  gone  into  no 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  citizens  had  no  public  magazines,  or  store- 
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houses  for  corn,  or  meal  for  the  subsistence  of  th 
poor ;  which,  if  they  had  provided  themselves,  a 
in  such  cases  is  done  abroad,  many  miserable  fa 
milies,  who  were  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  dis 
tress,  would  have  been  relieved,  and  that  in  a 
better  manner  than  now  could  be  done. 

The  stock  of  the  city's  money  I  can  say  bu 
little  to ;  the  chamber  of  .London  was  said  to  bi 
exceeding  rich ;  and  it  may  be  concluded  tha 
they  were  so,  by  the  v;ist  sums  of  money  issuec 
from  thence  in  the  rebuilding  the  public  edifices 
after  the  fire  of  London,  and  in  building  new 
works,  such  as,  for  the  first  part,  the  Guildhall 
Blackwell  hall,  part  of  Leadenhall,  half  the  Ex 
change,  the  Session  house,  the  Compter,  the  pri- 
sons  of  Ludgate,  Newgate,  &c. ;  several  of  the 
wharfs,  and  stairs,  and  landing-places  on  the 
river;  all  which  were  either  burnt  down  or  da 
maged  by  the  great  fire  of  London,  tho  next  year 
after  the  plague ;  and  of  the  second  sort,  the 
Monument,  Fleet-ditch,  with  its  bridges,  and  the 
Hospital  of  Bethlem,  or  Bedlam,  &c.  But  pos 
sibly  the  managers  of  the  city's  credit  at  that 
time  made  more  conscience  of  breaking  in  upon 
the  orphan's  money,  to  show  charity  to  the  dis 
tressed  citizens,  than  the  managers  in  the  follow 
ing  years  did,  to  beautify  the  city  and  re-edify 
the  buildings,  though  in  the  first  case,  the  loser 
would  have  thought  their  fortunes  better  be- 
stowed,  and  the  public  faith  of  the  city  have  been 
less  subjected  to  scandal  and  reproach. 

It  must  be  acknowlegcd,  that  the  absent  citi 
zens,  who,  though  they  were  fled  for  safety  into  the 
country,  were  yet  greatly  interested  in  the  wel 
fare  of  those  whom  they  left  behind,  forgot  not 
to  contribute  liberally  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  large  sums  were  also  collected  among  trad 
ing  towns  in  the  remotest  parts  of  England ;  and 
as  I  have  heard  also,  the  nobility  and  gentry,  in 
all  parts  of  England,  took  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion  of  the  city  into  their  consideration,  and  sent 
up  large  sums  of  money  in  charity  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  magistrates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ; 
the  king  also,  as  I  was  told,  ordered  a  thousand 
pounds  a  week  to  be  distributed  in  four  parts : 
one  quarter  to  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westmin 
ster  ;  one  quarter,  or  part,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Southwark-side  of  the  water ;  one  quarter 
to  the  liberty  and  parts  within  of  the  city,  exclu 
sive  of  the  city  within  the  walls;  and  one  fourth 
part  to  the  suburbs  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  the  east  and  north  parts  of  the  city ;  but  this 
latter  I  only  speak  of  as  a  report. 

Certain  it  is,  the  greatest  part  of  the  poor,  or 
families  who  formerly  lived  by  their  labour,  or  by 
retail  trade,  lived  now  on  charity ;  and  had  there 
not  been  prodigious  sums  of  money  given  by  cha 
ritable  well-minded  Christians,  for  the  support  of 
such  the  city  could  never  have  subsisted.  There 
were,  no  question,  accounts  kept  of  their  charity 
and  of  the  just  distribution  of  it  by  the  magis 
trates  :  but  us  such  multitudes  of  those  very 
officers  died,  through  whose  hands  it  was  distri 
buted,  and  also  that,  as  I  have  been  told,  most  of 
the  accounts  of  those  things  were  lost  in  the 
great  fire  which  happened  in  the  very  next  year, 
and  which  burnt  even  the  chamberlain's  office, 
and  many  of  their  papers;  so  I  could  never  come 
at  the  particular  account,  which  I  used  great  en 
deavours  to  have  seen. 


It  may,  however,  be  a  direction  in  case  of  the 
approach  of  a  like  visitation,  which  God  keep  the 
city  from ;  I  say,  it  may  be  of  use  to  observe, 
that  by  the  care  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
at  that  time,  in  distributing  weekly  great  sums 
of  money  for  relief  of  the  poor,  a  multitude  of 
people,  who  would  otherwise  have  perished,  were 
relieved  and  their  lives  preserved.  And  here  let 
me  enter  into  a  brief  state  of  the  case  of  the  poor 
at  that  time,  and  what  was  apprehended  from 
them,  from  whence  may  be  judged  hereafter,  what 
may  be  expected,  if  the  like  distress  should  come 
upon  the  city. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  plague,  when  there  was 
now  no  more  hope,  but  that  the  whole  city  would 
be  visited,  when,  as  I  have  said,  all  that  had  friends 
or  estates  in  the  country,  retired  with  their  fa 
milies;  and  when,  indeed,  one  would  have  thought 
the  very  city  itself  was  running  out  of  the  gates, 
and  that  there  would  be  nobody  left  behind ;  you 
may  be  sure  from  that  hour  all  trade,  except 
such  as  related  to  immediate  subsistence,  was,  as 
it  were,  at  a  full  stop. 

This  is  so  lively  a  case,  and  contains  in  it  so 
much  of  the  real  condition  of  the  people,  that  I 
think  I  cannot  be  too  particular  in  it ;  and  there 
fore  I  descend  to  the  several  arrangements,  or 
classes  of  people,  who  fell  into  immediate  distress 
upon  this  occasion  :  for  example : — 
1. — All  master  workmen  in  manufactories — espe 
cially  such  as  belonged  to  ornament,  and  the 
less  necessary  parts  of  the  people's  dress,  clothes, 
and    furniture    for    houses — such   as   ribbon- 
weavers  and  other  weavers,  gold  and  silver 
lace-makers,  and  gold  and  silver  wire-drawers, 
sempstresses,  milliners,  shoemakers,  hatmakers, 
and  glovcmakers ;  also,  upholsterers,  joiners, 
cabinet-makers,  looking-glass-makers  ;  and  in 
numerable  trades  which  depend  upon  such  as 
these ;    I  say,  the   master  workmen  in  such 
stopped  their  work,  dismissed  their  journey 
men,  and  workmen,  and  all  their  dependants. 
2. — As  merchandizing  was  at  a  full  stop,  for  very- 
few  ships  ventured  to  come  up  the  river,  and 
none  at  all  went  out ;  so  all  the  extraordinary 
officers  of  the  customs,  likewise  the  watermen, 
carmen,  porters,  and  all  the  poor,  whose  la 
bour  depended  upon  the  merchants,  were  at 
once  dismissed  and  put  out  of  business. 
3. — All  the  tradesmen  usually  employed  in  build 
ing  or  repairing  of  houses  were  at  a  full  stop, 
for  the  people  were  far  from  wanting  to  build 
houses,  when  so  many  thousand  houses  were 
at  once  stripped  of  their  inhabitants  ;  so  that 
this  one  article  turned  all  the  ordinary  work 
men  of  that  kind  out  of  business,  such  as  brick 
layers,  masons,  carpenters,  joiners,  plasterers, 
painters,  glaziers,  smiths,  plumbers,  and  all  the 
labourers  depending  on  such. 
4. — As  navigation  was  at  a  stop,  our  ships  neither 
coming  in  nor  going  out  as  before,  so  the  sea 
men  were  all  out  of  employment,  and  many  of 
them  in  the  last  and  lowest  degree  of  distress ; 
and  with   the   seamen   were   all   the  several 
tradesmen  and  workmen  belonging  to  and  de 
pending  upon  the  building  and  fitting  out  of 
ships,  such  as  ship-carpenters,  caulkers,  rope- 
makers.dry-coopers,  sail-makers,  anchor-smiths, 
and  other  smiths,  block-makers,  carvers,  gun 
smiths,   ship-chandlers,  ship-carvers,  and  the 
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like ;  the  masters  of  those,  perhaps,  might  live 
upon  their  substance ;  but  the  traders  were 
universally  at  a  stop,  and  consequently  all  their 
workmen  discharged;  add  to  these,  that  the 
river  was,  in  a  manner,  without  boats,  and  all 
or  most  part  of  the  watermen,  lightermen,  boat- 
builders,  and  lighter-builders,  in  like  manner 
idle  and  laid  by. 
5. — All  families  retrenched  their  living  as  much 
as  possible,  as  well  those  that  fled  as  those 
that  stayed;  so  that  an  innumerable  mul 
titude  of  footmen,  serving-men,  shopkeepers, 
journeymen,  merchants'  book-keepers,  and 
such  sort  of  people,  and  especially  poor 
maid-servants,  were  turned  off,  and  left  friend 
less  and  helpless,  without  employment  and 
without  habitation :  and  this  was  really  a  dis 
mal  article. 

I  might  be  more  particular  as  to  this  part,  but 
it  may  suffice  to  mention  in  general,  all  trades 
being  stopped,  employment  ceased  ;  the  labour, 
and  by  that  the  bread,  of  the  poor  were  cut  off; 
and  at  first,  indeed,  the  cries  of  the  poor  were 
most  lamentable  to  hear,  though,  by  the  distri 
bution  of  charity,  their  misery  that  way  was 
greatly  abated  :  many,  indeed,  fled  into  the  coun 
try,  but  thousands  of  them  having  stayed  in 
London  till  nothing  but  desperation  sent  them 
away,  death  overtook  them  on  the  road,  and  they 
served  for  no  better  than  the  messengers  of 
death ;  indeed,  others  carrying  the  infection 
along  with  them,  spreading  it  very  unhappily 
into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Many  of  these  were  the  miserable  objects  of 
despair  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  and  were 
removed  by  the  destruction  which  followed ;  these 
might  be  said  to  perish,  not  by  the  infection  it 
self,  but  by  the  consequence  of  it ;  indeed, 
namely,  by  hunger  and  distress,  and  the  want 
of  all  things, — being  without  lodging,  without 
money,  without  friends,  without  means  to  get 
their  bread,  or  without  any  one  to  give  it  them ; 
for  many  of  them  were  without  what  we  call 
legal  settlements,  and  so  could  not  claim  of  the 
parishes,  and  all  the  support  they  had  was  by 
application  to  the  magistrates  for  relief,  which 
relief  was  (to  give  the  magistrates  their  due) 
carefully  and  cheerfully  administered,  as  they 
found  it  necessary  ;  and  those  that  stayed  behind 
never  felt  the  want  and  distress  of  that  kind 
which  they  felt  who  went  away  in  the  manner 
above  noted. 

Let  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  what  mul 
titudes  of  people  get  their  daily  bread  in  this 
city  by  their  labour,  whether  artificers  or  mere 
workmen, — I  say,  let  any  man  consider  what 
must  be  the  miserable  condition  of  this  town,  if, 
on  a  sudden,  they  should  be  all  turned  out  of 
employment,  that  labour  should  cease,  and  wages 
for  work  be  no  more. 

This  was  the  case  with  us  at  that  time  ;  and 
had  not  the  sums  of  money,  contributed  in 
charity  by  well-disposed  people  of  every  kind, 
as  well  abroad  as  at  home,  been  prodigiously 
great,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  sheriffs  to  have  kept  the  public  peace ; 
nor  were  they  without  apprehensions  as  it  was, 
that  desperation  should  push  the  people  upon 
tumults,  and  cause  them  to  rifle  the  houses  of 
the  rich  men,  and  plunder  the  markets  of  pro 


visions  ;  in  which  case  the  country  people  who 
brought  provisions  very  freely  and  boldly  to 
town,  would  have  been  terrified  from  coming  any 
more,  and  the  town  would  have  sunk  under  an 
unavoidable  famine. 

But  the  prudence  of  my  lord  mayor  and  the 
court  of  aldermen,  within  the  city,  and  of  the  jus 
tices  of  the  peace,  in  the  out-parts,  was  such, 
that  they  were  supported  with  money  from  all 
parts  so  well,  that  the  poor  people  were  kept 
quiet,  and  their  wants  everywhere  relieved  as  far 
as  was  possible  to  be  done. 

Two  things  besides  this  contributed  to  prevent 
the  mob  doing  any  mischief :  one  was,  that  really 
the  rich  themselves  had  not  laid  up  stores  of  pro 
visions  in  their  houses,  as,  indeed,  they  ought  to 
have  done,  and  which,  if  they  had  been  wise 
enough  to  have  done,  and  locked  themselves  en 
tirely  up,  as  some  few  did,  they  had,  perhaps, 
escaped  the  disease  better ;  but  as  it  appeared 
they  had  not,  so  the  mob  had  no  notion  of  finding 
stores  of  provisions  there,  if  they  had  broken  in, 
as  it  is  plain  they  were  sometimes  very  near 
doing,  and  which,  if  they  had,  they  had  finished 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  city,  for  there  were  no 
regular  troops  to  have  withstood  them ;  nor 
could  the  trained  bands  have  been  brought  to 
gether  to  defend  the  city,  no  men  being  to  be 
found  to  bear  arms.  But  the  vigilance  of  the 
lord  mayor,  and  such  magistrates  as  could  be 
had  (for  some,  even  of  the  aldermen,  were  dead, 
and  some  absent),  prevented  this  ;  and  they  did 
it  by  the  most  kind  and  gentle  methods  they 
could  think  of,  as  particularly  by  relieving  the 
most  desperate  with  money,  and  putting  others 
into  business,  and  particularly  that  employment 
of  watching  houses  that  were  infected  and  shut 
up ;  and  as  the  number  of  these  were  very 
great  (for  it  was  said  there  were  at  one  time 
ten  thousand  houses  shut  up),  and  every  house 
had  two  watchmen  to  guard  it,  viz.,  one  by  night 
and  the  other  by  day :  this  gave  opportunity  to 
employ  a  very  great  number  of  poor  men  at  a 
time. 

The  women  and  servants  that  were  turned  off 
from  their  places,  were  likewise  employed  as 
nurses  to  tend  the  sick  in  all  places ;  and  this 
took  off  a  very  great  number  of  them. 

And  which,  though  a  melancholy  article  in 
itself,  yet  was  a  deliverance  in  its  kind :  namely, 
the  plague,  which  raged  in  a  dreadful  manner 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Oc 
tober,  carried  off  in  that  time  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  of  these  very  people,  which,  had  they 
been  left,  would  certainly  have  been  an  insuffer 
able  burden  by  their  poverty  :  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  city  could  not  have  supported  the  expense 
of  them,  or  have  provided  food  for  them  ;  and 
they  would,  in  time,  have  been  driven  to  the  ne 
cessity  of  plundering  either  the  city  itself  or  the 
country  adjacent,  to  have  subsisted  themselves, 
which  would,  first  or  last,  have  put  the  whole 
nation,  as  well  as  the  city,  into  the  utmost  terror 
and  confusion. 

It  was  observable,  then,  that  this  calamity  of 
the  people  made  them  very  humble ;  for  now,  for 
about  nine  weeks  together,  there  died  near  1,000 
in  a  day,  one  day  with  another,  even  by  the  ac 
count  of  the  weekly  bills,  which  yet,  I  have 
reason  to  be  assured,  never  gave  a  full  account 
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by  many  thousands,  the  confusion  being  such, 
and  the  carts  working  in  the  dark  when  they 
carried  the  dead,  that  in  some  places  no  account 
at  all  was  kept,  but  they  worked  on  ;  the  clerks 
and  sextons  not  attending  for  weeks  together, 
and  not  knowing  what  number  they  carried. 
This  account  is  verified  by  the  following  bills  of 
mortality. 

Of  all  diseases.  Of  the  plague. 

Aug.  8  to  Aug.  15  -  -  5319 3880 

to  22  -  -  5568 4237 

to  29  -  -  7496 6102 

Aug.  29  to  Sept.  5  -  -  8252 6988 

From/  to  12  -  -  7690 6544 

to  19  -  -  8297 7165 

to  26  -  -  6400 5533 

Sept.  26  to  Oct.  3  -  -  5720 4929 

to  10  -  -  5068  -  -  -  4227 

59810        49605 

So  that,  the  gross  of  the  people  were  carried  off 
in  these  two  months  ;  for  as  the  whole  number 
which  was  brought  in  to  die  of  the  plague  was 
but  68,590,  here  is  50,000  of  them  within  a  trifle, 
in  two  months ;  I  say  50,000,  because,  as  there 
wants  295  in  the  number  above,  so  there  wants 
two  days  of  two  months  in  the  account  of  time. 

Now,  when  I  say  that  the  parish  officers  did 
not  give  in  a  full  account,  or  were  not  to  be  de 
pended  upon  for  their  account,  let  any  one  but 
consider  how  men  could  be  exact  in  such  a  time 
of  dreadful  distress,  and  when  many  of  them  were 
taken  sick  themselves,  and  perhaps  died  in  the 
very  time  when  their  accounts  were  to  be  given 
in  ;  I  mean  the  parish  clerks  besides  inferior  offi 
cers,  for  these  poor  men  ventured  at  all  hazards, 
yet  they  were  far  from  being  exempt  from  the 
common  calamity ;  especially,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  parish  of  Stepney  had  within  the  year  one  hun 
dred  and  sixteen  sextons,  grave-diggers,  and  their 
assistants,  that  is  to  say,  bearers,  bell-men,  and 
drivers  of  carts,  for  carrying  off  the  dead  bodies. 

Indeed,  the  work  was  not  of  a  nature  to  allow 
them  leisure  to  take  an  exact  tale  of  the  dead 
bodies,  which  were  all  huddled  together  in  the 
dark  into  a  pit,  which  pit  or  trench  no  man  could 
come  nigh  but  at  the  utmost  peril.  I  observed 
often  that  in  the  parishes  of  Aldgate  or  Cripple- 
gate,  Whitechapel,  and  Stepney,  there  were  five, 
six,  seven,  and  eight  hundred  in  a  week  in  the 
bills  ;  whereas,  if  we  may  believe  the  opinion  of 
those  that  lived  in  the  city  all  the  time,  as  well 
as  I,  there  died  sometimes  two  thousand  a  week 
in  those  parishes ;  and  I  saw  it  under  the  hand 
of  one  that  made  as  strict  an  examination  into 
that  part  as  he  could,  that  there  really  died  an 
hundred  thousand  people  of  the  plague  in  that 
one  year ;  whereas,  in  the  bills,  the  article  of  the 
plague  was  but  68,590. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion  by 
what  I  saw  with  my  eyes,  and  heard  from  other 
people  that  were  eye-witnesses,  I  do  verily  be 
lieve  the  same,  viz.,  that  there  died  at  least 
100,000  of  the  plague  only,  besides  other  distem 
pers,  and  besides  those  which  died  in  the  fields 
and  highways  and  secret  places,  out  of  the  com 
pass  of  the  communication,  as  it  was  called,  and 
who  were  not  put  down  in  the  bills,  though  they 
really  belonged  to  the  body  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  known  to  us  all,  that  abundance  of  poor 


despairing  creatures,  who  had  the  distemper  upon 
them,  and  were  grown  stupid  or  melancholy  by 
their  misery,  as  many  were,  wandered  away  into 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  into  several  uncouth 
places,  almost  anywhere  to  creep  into  a  bush,  or 
a  hedge,  and  DIE. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  adjacent  would, 
in  pity,  carry  them  food,  and  set  it  at  a  distance, 
that  they  might  fetch  it  if  they  were  able,  and 
sometimes  they  were  not  able  -.  and  the  next 
time  they  went  they  should  find  the  poor  wretches 
lie  dead  and  the  food  untouched.  The  number 
of  these  miserable  objects  were  many,  and  I  know 
so  many  that  perished  thus,  and  so  exactly  where, 
that  I  believe  I  could  go  to  the  very  place  and 
dig  their  bones  up  still ;  for  the  country  people 
would  go  and  dig  a  hole  at  a  distance  from  them, 
and  then,  with  long  poles  and  hooks  at  the  end 
of  them,  drag  the  bodies  into  these  pits,  and  then 
throw  the  earth  in  from  as  far  as  they  could  cast 
it,  to  cover  them,  taking  notice  how  the  wind 
blew,  and  so  coming  on  that  side  which  the  sea 
men  call  to  windward,  that  the  scent  of  the  bo 
dies  might  blow  from  them  ;  and  thus  great 
numbers  went  out  of  the  world  who  were  never 
known,  or  any  account  of  them  taken,  as  well 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  as  without. 

This,  indeed,  I  had,  in  the  main,  only  from  the 
relation  of  others,  for  I  seldom  walked  into  the 
fields  except  towards  Bethnal  Green  and  Hack 
ney,  or  as  hereafter ;  but  when  I  did  walk,  I 
always  saw  a  great  many  poor  wanderers  at  a 
distance ;  but  I  could  know  little  of  their  cases, 
for  whether  it  were  in  the  street  or  in  the  fields, 
if  we  had  seen  anybody  coming  it  was  a  general 
method  to  walk  away ;  yet  I  believe  the  account 
is  exactly  true. 

As  this  puts  me  upon  mentioning  my  walking 
the  streets  and  fields,  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice 
what  a  desolate  place  the  city  was  at  that  time ; 
the  great  street  I  lived  in,  which  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  broadest  of  all  the  streets  of  London, 
I  mean  of  the  suburbs  as  well  as  the  liberties ; 
all  the  side  where  the  butchers  lived,  especially 
without  the  bars,  was  more  like  a  green  field  than 
a  paved  street,  and  the  people  generally  went  in 
the  middle  with  the  horses  and  carts ;  it  is  true, 
that  the  farthest  end,  towards  Whitechapel  church, 
was  not  all  paved,  but  even  the  part  that  was 
paved  was  full  of  grass  also  ;  but  this  need  not 
seem  strange,  since  the  great  streets  within  the 
city,  such  as  Leadenhall  street,  Bishopsgate 
street,  Cornhill,  and  even  the  Exchange  itself, 
had  grass  growing  in  them  in  several  places  ; 
neither  cart  nor  coach  were  seen  in  the  streets 
from  morning  to  evening,  except  some  country 
carts  to  bring  roots  and  beans,  or  pease,  hay  and 
straw  to  the  market,  and  of  those  but  very  few 
compared  to  what  was  usual ;  as  for  coaches 
they  were  scarce  used  but  to  carry  sick  people 
to  the  pest-house  and  to  other  hospitals,  and 
some  few  to  carry  physicians  to  such  places  as 
they  thought  fit  to  venture  to  visit ;  for  really 
coaches  were  dangerous  things,  and  people  did 
not  care  to  venture  into  them,  because  they  did 
not  know  who  might  have  been  carried  in  them 
last ;  and  sick  infected  people  were,  as  I  have 
said,  ordinarily  carried  in  them  to  the  pest-houses, 
and  sometimes  people  expired  in  them  as  they 
went  along. 
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It  is  true,  when  the  infection  came  to  such  a 
height  as  I  have  now  mentioned,  there  were  very 
few  physicians  who  cared  to  stir  abroad  to  sick 
houses,  and  very  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
faculty  were  dead,  as  well  as  the  surgeons  also, 
for  now  it  was  indeed  a  dismal  time,  and  for 
about  a  month  together,  not  taking  any  notice  of 
the  bills  of  mortality,  I  believe  there  did  not  die  less 
than  l,jOO  or  1,700  a  day,  one  day  with  another. 

One  of  the  worst  days  we  had  in  the  whole 
time,  as  I  thought,  was  in  the  beginning  of  Sep 
tember,  when  indeed  good  people  began  to  think 
that  God  was  resolved  to  make  a  full  end  of  the 
people  in  this  miserable  city.  This  was  at  that 
time  when  the  plague  was  fully  come  into  the 
eastern  parishes.  The  parish  of  Aldgate,  if  I 
may  give  my  opinion,  buried  above  a  thousand  a 
week  for  two  weeks,  though  the  bills  did  not  say 
so  many ;  but  it  surrounded  me  at  so  dismal  a 
rate,  that  there  was  not  a  house  in  twenty  unin- 
fected— in  the  Minories,  in  Houndsditch,  and  in 
those  parts  of  Aldgate  parish  about  the  Butcher 
row,  and  the  alleys  over  against  me ;  I  say,  in 
those  places  death  reigned  in  every  corner. 
Whitechapel  parish  was  in  the  same  condition, 
and  though  much  less  than  the  parish  I  lived  in, 
yet  buried  near  600  a  week  by  the  bills ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  near  twice  as  many ;  whole  families, 
and  indeed  whole  streets  of  families,  were  swept 
away  together,  insomuch  that  it  was  frequent  for 
neighbours  to  call  to  the  bellman  to  go  to  such 
and  such  houses,  and  fetch  out  the  people,  for 
that  they  were  all  dead. 

And,  indeed,  the  work  of  removing  the  dead 
bodies  by  carts  was  now  grown  so  very  odious 
and  dangerous,  that  it  was  complained  of  that 
the  bearers  did  not  take  care  to  clear  such  houses 
where  all  the  inhabitants  were  dead ;  but  that 
sometimes  the  bodies  lay  several  days  unburied 
till  the  neighbouring  families  were  offended  with 
the  stench,  and  consequently  infected ;  and  this 
neglect  of  the  officers  was  such  that  the  church 
wardens  and  constables  were  summoned  to  look 
after  it;  and  even  the  justices  of  the  hamlets 
were  obliged  to  venture  their  lives  among  them, 
to  quicken  and  encourage  them,  for  innumerable 
of  the  bearers  died  of  the  distemper,  infected  by 
the  bodies  they  were  obliged  to  come  so  near ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  the  number  of  poor 
people  who  wanted  employment,  and  wanted 
bread  (as  I  have  said  before),  was  so  great,  that 
necessity  drove  them  to  undertake  anything,  and 
venture  anything,  they  would  never  have  found 
people  to  be  employed ;  and  then  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  would  have  lain  above  ground,  and  have 
perished  and  rotted  in  a  dreadful  manner. 

But  the  magistrates  cannot  be  enough  com 
mended  in  this,  that  they  kept  such  good  order 
for  the  burying  of  the  dead,  that  as  fast  as  any 
of  those  they  employed  to  carry  off  and  bury  the 
dead  fell  sick  or  died,  as  was  many  times  the 
case,  they  immediately  supplied  their  places  with 
others,  which  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of 
poor  that  was  left  out  of  business,  as  above,  was 
not  hard  to  do.  This  occasioned  that,  notwith 
standing  the  infinite  number  of  people  which  died 
and  were  sick,  almost  all  together,  yet  they  were 
always  cleared  away  and  carried  off  every  night ; 
so  that  it  was  never  to  be  said  of  London  that 
the  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead. 


.  As  the  desolation  was  greater  during  those 
terrible  times,  so  the  amazement  of  the  people 
increased ;  and  a  thousand  unaccountable  things 
they  would  do  in  the  violence  of  their  fright,  as 
others  did  the  same  in  the  agonies  of  their  dis 
temper,  and  this  part  was  very  affecting :  some 
went  roaring  and  crying,  and  wringing  their 
hands  along  the  street ;  some  would  go  praying 
and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  calling  upon 
God  for  mercy.  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  whether 
this  was  not  in  their  distraction  ;  but  be  it  so,  it 
was  still  an  indication  of  a  more  serious  mind, 
when  they  had  the  use  of  their  senses,  and  was 
much  better,  even  as  it  was,  than  the  frightful 
yellings  and  cryings  that  every  day,  and  espe 
cially  in  the  evenings,  were  heard  in  some  streets. 
I  suppose  the  world  has  heard  of  the  famous 
Solomon  Eagle,  an  enthusiast.  He,  though  not 
infected  at  all  but  in  his  head,  went  about  de 
nouncing  of  judgment  upon  the  city  in  a  frightful 
manner;  sometimes  quite  naked,  and  with  a  pan 
of  burning  charcoal  on  his  head.  What  he  said, 
or  pretended,  indeed,  I  could  not  learn. 

I  will  not  say  whether  that  clergyman  was  dis 
tracted  or  not,  or  whether  he  did  it  in  pure  zeal 
for  the  poor  people,  who  went  every  evening 
through  the  streets  of  Whitechapel,  and  with  his 
hands  lifted  up,  repeated  that  part  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  church  continually,  "  Spare  us,  good  Lord, 
spare  thy  people  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with 
thy  most  precious  blood."  I  say,  I  cannot  speak 
positively  of  these  things,  because  these  were 
only  the  dismal  objects  which  represented  them 
selves  to  me  as  I  looked  through  my  chamber 
windows  (for  I  seldom  opened  the  casements) 
while  I  confined  myself  within  doors,  during  that 
most  violent  raging  of  the  pestilence  ;  when  in 
deed,  as  I  have  said,  many  began  to  think,  and 
even  to  say,  that  there  would  none  escape ;  and 
indeed  I  began  to  think  so  too ;  and  therefore 
kept  within  doors  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  never 
stirred  out,  but  I  could  not  hold  it.  Besides, 
there  were  some  people  who,  notwithstanding  the 
danger,  did  not  omit  publicly  to  attend  the  wor 
ship  of  God,  even  in  the  most  dangerous  times  ; 
and  though  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  clergy 
men  did  shut  up  their  churches,  and  fled  as  other 
people  did,  for  the  safety  of  their  lives;  yet  all 
did  not  do  so  ;  some  ventured  to  officiate,  and  to 
keep  up  the  assemblies  of  the  people  by  constant 
prayers,  and  sometimes  sermons,  or  brief  exhor 
tations  to  repentance  and  reformation,  and  this 
as  long  as  any  one  would  come  to  hear  them ; 
and  dissenters  did  the  like  also,  and  even  in  the 
very  churches,  where  the  parish  ministers  were 
either  dead  or  fled,  nor  was  there  any  room  for 
making  differences  at  such  a  time  as  this  was. 

It  was  indeed  a  lamentable  thing  to  hear  the 
miserable  lamentations  of  poor  dying  creatures, 
calling  out  for  ministers  to  comfort  them  and 
pray  with  them,  to  counsel  them,  and  to  direct 
them,  calling  out  to  God  for  pardon  and  mercy, 
and  confessing  aloud  their  past  sins.  It  would 
make  the  stoutest  heart  bleed  to  hear  how  many 
warnings  were  then  given  by  dying  penitents  to 
others  not  to  put  off  and  delay  their  repentance 
to  the  day  of  distress,  that  such  a  time  of  cala 
mity  as  this  was  no  time  for  repentance,  was  no 
time  to  call  upon  God.  I  wish  I  could  repeat 
the 'very  sound  of  those  groans,  and  of  those 
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exclamations  that  I  heard  from  some  poor  dying 
creatures,  when  in  the  height  of  their  agonies  and 
distress ;  and  that  I  could  make  him  that  reads 
this  hear,  as  I  imagine  I  now  hear  them,  for  the 
sound  seems  still  to  ring  in  my  ears. 

If  I  could  but  tell  this  part  in  such  moving 
accents  as  should  alarm  the  very  soul  of  the 
reader,  1  should  rejoice  that  I  recorded  those 
things,  however  short  and  imperfect. 

It  pleased  God  that  I  was  still  spared,  and  very 
hearty  and  sound  in  health,  but  very  impatient 
of  being  pent  up  within  doors  without  air,  as  I 
have  been  for  fourteen  days  or  thereabouts  ;  and 
I  could  not  restrain  myself,  but  I  would  go  and 
carry  a  letter  for  my  brother  to  the  post-house. 
Then  it  was,  indeed,  that  I  observed  a  profound 
silence  in  the  streets.  When  I  came  to  the  post- 
house,  us  I  went  to  put  in  my  letter,  I  saw  a  man 
stand  in  one  corner  of  the  yard,  and  talking  to 
another  at  a  window,  and  a  third  had  opened  a 
door  belonging  to  the  office.  In  the  middle  of 
the  yard  lay  a  small  leather  purse,  with  two  keys 
hanging  at  it,  with  money  in  it,  but  nobody  would 
meddle  with  it.  I  asked  how  long  it  had  Iain 
there.  The  man  at  the  window  said  it  had  lain 
almost  an  hour,  but  that  they  had  not  meddled 
with  it,  because  they  did  not  know  but  the  per 
son  who  dropped  it  might  come  back  to  look  for 
it.  I  had  no  such  need  of  money,  nor  was  the 
sum  so  big  that  I  had  any  inclination  to  meddle 
with  it,  or  to  get  the  money  at  the  hazard  it 
might  be  attended  with,  so  I  seemed  to  go  away, 
when  the  man  who  had  opened  the  door  said  he 
would  take  it  up  ;  but  so  that  if  the  right  owner 
came  for  it  he  should  be  sure  to  have  it ;  so 
he  went  in  and  fetched  a  pail  of  water,  and  set 
it  down  hard  by  the  purse,  then  went  again  and 
fetched  some  gunpowder,  and  cast  a  good  deal  of 
powder  upon  the  purse,  and  then  made  a  train 
from  that  which  he  had  thrown  loose  upon  the 
purse — the  train  reached  about  two  yards ;  after 
this,  he  goes  in  a  third  time,  and  fetches  out  a 
pair  of  tongs  red  hot,  and  which  he  had  pre 
pared,  I  suppose,  on  purpose ;  and  first  setting 
fire  to  the  train  of  powder,  that  singed  the  purse, 
and  also  smoked  the  air  sufficiently ;  but  he 
was  not  content  with  that,  but  he  then  takes  up 
the  purse  with  the  tongs,  holding  it  so  long  till 
the  tongs  burnt  through  the  purse,  and  then  he 
shook  the  money  out  into  the  pail  of  water,  so 
he  carried  it  in.  The  money,  as  I  remember,  was 
about  thirteen  shillings,  and  some  smooth  groats 
and  brass  farthings. 

There  might,  perhaps,  have  been  several  poor 
people,  as  I  have  observed  above,  that  would 
have  been  hardy  enough  to  have  ventured  for  the 
sake  of  money ;  but  you  may  easily  see,  by  what 
1  have  observed,  that  the  few  people  who  were 
spared  were  very  careful  of  themselves  at  that 
time  when  the  distress  was  so  exceeding  great. 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  walked  out  into 
the  fields  towards  Bow,  for  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
see  how  things  were  managed  in  the  river,  and 
among  the  ships ;  and  as  I  had  some  concern  in 
shipping,  I  had  a  notion  that  it  had  been  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  securing  one's  self  from  the  in 
fection  to  have  retired  into  a  ship,  and  musing 
how  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  on  that  point,  I  turned 
away  over  the  fields  from  Bow  to  Bromley,  and 


down  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  which  are  there 
for  landing  or  taking  water. 

Here  I  saw  a  poor  man  walking  on  the  bank, 
or  sea-wall,  as  they  call  it,  by  himself.  I  walked 
a  while  also  about,  seeing  the  houses  all  shut  up ; 
at  last  I  fell  into  some  talk,  at  a  distance,  with 
this  poor  man :  first  I  asked  him  how  people  did 
thereabouts. 

"Alas !  sir,"  says  he,  "almost  desolate ;  all  dead 
or  sick.  Here  are  very  few  families  in  this  part, 
or  in  that  village,"  pointing  at  Poplar,  "  where 
:  half  of  them  are  not  dead  already,  and  the  rest 
sick."  Then  he  pointed  to  one  house : — "  There 
they  are  all  dead,"  said  he,  "  and  the  house 
stands  open  ;  nobody  dares  go  into  it.  A  poor 
thief,"  says  he,  "  ventnred  in  to  steal  something, 
but  he  paid  dear  for  his  theft,  for  he  was  carried 
to  the  churchyard,  too,  last  night."  Then  he 
pointed  to  several  other  houses : — "  There,"  says 
he,  "  they  are  all  dead,  the  man,  and  his  wife 
and  five  children.  There,"  says  he,  "  they  are 
shut  up  ;  you  see  a  watchman  at  the  door ;  and 
so  of  other  houses." 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  what  do  you  here  all  alone?  " 

"  Why,"  says  he,  "  I  am  a  poor  desolate  man  ; 
it  has  pleased  God  I  am  not  yet  visited,  though 
my  family  is,  and  one  of  my  children  dead." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  then,"  said  I,  "  that  you 
are  not  visited  ?  " 

"Why,"  says  he,  "that  is  my  house,"  point 
ing  to  a  very  little  low  boarded  house,  "  and 
there  my  poor  wife  and  two  children  live,"  said 
he,  "  if  they  may  be  said  to  live,  for  my  wife  and 
one  of  the  children  are  visited,  but  I  do  not 
come  at  them."  And  with  that  word  I  saw  the 
tears  run  very  plentifully  down  his  face ;  and  so 
they  did  down  mine  too,  I  assure  you. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  why  do  you  not  come  at  them  ? 
how  can  you  abandon  your  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  " 
"  Oh,  sir,"  says  he,  "  the  Lord  forbid  ;  I  do  not 
abandon  them.  I  work  for  them  as  much  as  I  am 
able,  and  blessed  be  the  Lord  I  keep  them  from 
want ;  "  and  with  that  I  observed  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven  with  a  countenance  that  presently 
told  me  I  had  happened  on  a  man  who  was  no  hy 
pocrite,  but  a  serious,  religious,  good  man,  and  his 
ejaculation  was  an  expression  of  thankfulness 
that,  in  such  a  condition  as  he  was  in,  he  should 
be  able  to  say  his  family  was  not  in  want. — 
"  Well,"  says  I,  "  honest  man,  that  is  a  great 
mercy  as  things  go  now  with  the  poor.  But 
how  do  you  live,  then ;  and  how  are  you  kept 
from  the  dreadful  calamity  that  is  now  upon  us 
all  ?  " — "  Why,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  am  a  water 
man,  and  there  is  my  boat,"  says  he  ;  "  and  the 
boat  serves  me  for  a  house ;  I  work  in  it  in  the 
day,  and  I  sleep  in  it  in  the  night ;  and  what  I 
!  get  I  lay  down  upon  that  stone,"  says  he,  show- 
\  ing  me  a  broad  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the 
:  street,  a  good  way  from  his  house,  "  and  then," 
says  he,  "  I  halloo  and  call  to  them  till  I  make 
them  hear,  and  they  come  and  fetch  it." 

"  Well,  friend,"  says  I,  "  but  how  can  you  get 
any  money  as  a  waterman  ?  Does  anybody  go 
by  water  these  times?" — "Yes,  sir,"  says  he, 
"  in  the  way  I  am  employed  there  does.  Do 
you  see  there,"  says  he,  "  five  ships  lie  at  an 
chor,"  pointing  down  the  river,  "a  good  way 
,  below  the  town  ?  and  do  you  see,"  says  he, 
1 "  eight  or  ten  ships  lie  at  the  chain  there,  and 
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at  anchor  yonder  ?  "  pointing  above  the  town. 
"  All  those  ships  have  families  on  board,  of  their 
merchants  and  owners,  and  such  like,  who  have 
locked  themselves  up,  and  live  on  board,  close 
shut  in,  for  fear  of  the  infection  ;  and  I  tend  on 
them  to  fetch  things  for  them,  carry  letters,  and 
do  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  they  may 
not  be  obliged  to  come  on  shore ;  and  every 
night  I  fasten  my  boat  on  board  one  of  the  ship's 
boats,  and  there  I  sleep  by  myself,  and,  blessed 
be  God,  I  am  preserved  hitherto." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  friend,  but  will  they  let  you 
come  on  board,  after  you  have  been  on  shore 
here,  when  this  is  such  a  terrible  place,  and  so 
infected  as  it  is  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  says  he,  "  I  very  seldom 
go  up  the  ship's  side,  but  deliver  what  I  bring  to 
their  boat,  or  lie  by  the  side,  and  they  hoist  it  on 
board  ;  if  I  did,  I  think  they  are  in  no  danger 
from  me,  for  I  never  go  into  any  house  on  shore, 
or  touch  anybody,  no,  not  of  my  own  family ; 
but  I  fetch  provisions  for  them." 

"  Nay,"  says  I,  "  but  that  may  be  worse,  for 
you  must  have  those  provisions  of  somebody  or 
other  ;  and  since  all  this  part  of  the  town  is  so 
infected,  it  is  dangerous  so  much  as  to  speak  with 
anybody  ;  for  the  village,"  said  I,  "  is,  as  it  were, 
the  beginning  of  London,  though  it  be  at  some 
distance  from  it." 

"  That  is  true,"  added  he,  "  but  you  do  not 
understand  me  right.  I  do  not  buy  provisions 
for  them  here.  I  row  up  to  Greenwich  and  buy 
fresh  meat,  there,  and  sometimes  I  row  down  the 
river  to  Woolwich  and  buy  there ;  then  I  go  to 
single  farm  houses  on  the  Kentish  side,  where  I 
am  known,  and  buy  fowls,  and  eggs,  and  butter, 
and  bring  to  the  ships,  as  they  direct  me,  some 
times  one,  sometimes  the  other.  I  seldom  come 
on  shore  here ;  and  I  came  now  only  to  call  my 
wife,  and  hear  how  my  little  family  do,  and  give 
them  a  little  money  which  I  received  last  night." 

"Poor  man!"  said  I;  "and  how  much  hast 
thou  gotten  for  them  ?  " 

"  I  have  gotten  four  shillings,"  said  he,  "  which 
is  a  great  sum,  as  things  go  now  with  poor  men  ; 
but  they  have  given  me  a  bag  of  bread  too,  and 
a  salt  fish,  and  some  flesh ;  so  all  helps  out." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "have  you  given  it  them  yet  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "but  I  have  called,  and  my  wife 
has  answered  that  she  cannot  come  out  yet,  but 
in  hall'  an  hour  she  hopes  to  come,  and  I  am 
waiting  for  her :  poor  woman ! "  says  he,  "  she  is 
brought  sadly  down ;  she  has  a  swelling,  and  it  is 
broke,  and  I  hope  she  will  recover;  but  I  fear 
the  child  will  die  ;  but  it  is  the  Lord  ! " — here 
he  stopped,  and  wept  very  much. 

"Well,  honest  friend,"  said  I,  "thou  hast  a 
sure  comforter,  if  thou  hast  brought  thyself  to 
be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  ;  he  is  dealing  with 
us  all  in  judgment." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  says  he,  "  it  is  infinite  mercy,  if  any 
of  us  are  spared ;  and  who  am  I,  to  repine  ? " 

"  Sayest  thou  so,"  said  I,  "  and  how  much 
less  is  my  faith  than  thine?"  And  here  my 
heart  smote  me,  suggesting  how  much  better 
this  poor  man's  foundation  was  on  which  he 
stayed  in  the  danger  than  mine  ;  that  he  had  no 
where  to  fly,  that  he  had  a  family  to  bind  him  to 
attendance,  which  I  had  not ;  and  mine  was 
mere  presumption,  his  a  true  dependance,  and  a 


courage  resting  on  God ;  and  yet  that  he  used 
all  possible  caution  for  his  safety. 

I  turned  a  little  way  from  the  man  while  these 
thoughts  engaged  me,  for,  indeed,  I  could  no 
more  refrain  from  tears  than  he. 

At  length,  after  some  further  talk,  the  poor 
woman  opened  the  door,  and  called  Robert, 
Robert ;  he  answered,  and  bid  her  stay  a  few 
moments,  and  he  would  come ;  so  he  ran  down 
the  common  stairs  to  his  boat,  and  fetched  up  a 
sack  in  which  was  the  provisions  he  had  brought 
from  the  ships,  and  when  he  returned  he  hallooed 
again  ;  then  he  went  to  the  great  stone  which  he 
showed  me,  and  emptied  the  sack,  and  laid  all 
out,  everything  by  themselves,  and  then  retired  ; 
and  his  wife  came  with  a  little  boy  to  fetch  them 
away,  and  he  called  and  said  such  a  captain  had 
sent  such  a  thing,  and  such  a  captain  such  a 
thing;  and  at  the  end  adds,  God  hath  sent  them 
all,  give  thanks  to  him.  When  the  poor  woman 
had  taken  up  all,  she  was  so  weak  she  could  not 
carry  it  at  once  in,  though  the  weight  was  not 
much  neither,  so  she  left  the  biscuit,  which  was 
in  a  little  bag,  and  left  a  little  boy  to  watch  it 
till  she  came  again. 

"  Well,  but,"  says  I  to  him,  "  did  you  leave  her 
the  four  shillings,  too,  which  you  said  was  your 
week's  pay?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  says  he ;  "  you  shall  hear  her 
own  it."  So  he  calls  again,  "  Rachel,  Rachel," 
(which,  it  seems,  was  her  name,)  "did  you  take 
up  the  money?" — "Yes,"  said  she. — "How 
much  was  it?"  said  he. — "  Four  shillings  and  a 
groat,"  said  she. — "  Well,  well,"  says  he,  "  the 
Lord  keep  you  all ; "  and  so  he  turned  to  go 
away. 

As  I  could  not  refrain  from  contributing  tears 
to  this  man's  story,  so  neither  could  I  refrain  my 
charity  for  his  assistance ;  so  1  called  him — 
"  Hark  thee,  friend,"  said  I,  "  come  hither,  for  I 
believe  thou  art  in  health,  that  I  may  venture 
thee ; "  so  I  pulled  out  my  hand,  which  was  in 
my  pocket  before ; — "  Here,"  says  I,  "  go  and 
call  thy  Rachel  once  more,  and  give  her  a  little 
more  comfort  from  me.  God  will  never  forsake 
a  family  that  trusts  in  him  as  thou  dost."  So  I 
gave  him  four  other  shillings,  and  bid  him  go  lay 
them  on  the  stone,  and  call  his  wife. 

I  have  not  words  to  express  the  poor  man's 
thankfulness,  neither  could  he  express  it  himself, 
but  by  tears  running  down  his  face  ;  he  called 
his  wife  and  told  her  God  had  moved  the  heart 
of  a  stranger,  upon  hearing  their  condition,  to 
give  them  all  that,  money,  and  a  great  deal  more 
such  as  that  he  said  to  her.  The  woman,  too, 
made  signs  of  the  like  thankfulness,  as  well  to 
heaven  as  to  me,  and  joyfully  picked  it  up  ;  and 
I  parted  with  no  money  all  that  year  that  I 
thought  better  bestowed. 

I  then  asked  the  poor  man  if  the  distemper 
had  not  reached  to  Greenwich.  He  said  it  had 
not  till  about  a  fortnight  before  ;  but  that  then 
he  feared  it  had  ;  but  that  it  was  only  at  that  end 
of  the  town  which  lay  south  towards  Deptford 
bridge ;  that  he  went  only  to  a  butcher's  shop  and 
a  grocer's,  where  he  generally  bought  such  things 
as  they  sent  him  for,  but  was  very  careful. 

I  asked  him  then,  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
those  people  who  had  so  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  ships,  had  not  laid  in  sufficient  stores  of  all 
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things  necessary  ?  He  said  some  of  them  had ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  did  not  come  on 
board  till  they  were  frighted  into  it,  and  till  it 
was  too  dangerous  for  them  to  go  to  the  proper 
people  to  lay  in  quantities  of  things ;  and  that 
he  waited  on  two  ships,  which  he  showed  me, 
that  had  laid  in  little  or  nothing  but  buiscuit- 
bread  and  ship  beer ;  and  that  he  had  bought 
everything  else  almost  for  them.  I  asked  him 
if  there  were  any  more  ships  that  had  separated 
themselves,  as  those  had  done  ?  He  told  me  yes; 
all  the  way  up  from  the  point  right  against 
Greenwich,  to  within  the  shores  of  Limehouse 
and  Redriff,  all  the  ships  that  could  have  room 
rid  two  and  two  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
that  some  of  them  had  several  families  on  board. 
I  asked  him  if  the  distemper  had  not  reached 
them?  He  said  he  believed  it  had  not,  except 
two  or  three  ships,  whose  people  had  not  been 
so  watchful  as  to  keep  the  seamen  from  going  on 
shore  as  others  had  been ;  and  he  said  it  was  a 
very  fine  sight  to  see  how  the  ships  lay  up  the  pool. 

When  he  said  he  was  going  over  to  Greenwich, 
as  soon  as  the  tide  began  to  come  in,  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  let  me  go  with  him,  and  bring  me 
back  ?  for  that  I  had  a  great  mind  to  see  how 
the  ships  were  ranged,  as  he  had  told  me.  He 
told  me  if  I  would  assure  him,  on  the  word  of  a 
Christian  and  of  an  honest  man,  that  I  had  not 
the  distemper,  he  would.  I  assured  him  that  I 
had  not,  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  preserve  me ; 
that  I  lived  in  Whitechapel,  but  was  too  impa 
tient  of  being  so  long  within  doors,  and  that  I 
had  ventured  out  so  far  for  the  refreshment  of  a 
little  air;  but  that  none  in  my  house  had  so 
much  as  been  touched  with  it. 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  he,  "  as  your  charity  has 
been  moved  to  pity  me  and  my  poor  family,  sure 
you  cannot  have  so  little  pity  left  as  to  put  your 
self  into  my  boat  if  you  were  not  sound  in  health, 
which  would  be  nothing  less  than  killing  me  and 
ruining  my  whole  family." 

The  poor  man  troubled  me  so  much  when  he 
spoke  of  his  family  with  such  a  sensible  concern 
and  in  such  an  affectionate  manner,  that  I  could 
not  satisfy  myself  at  first  to  go  at  all.  I  told 
him  I  would  lay  aside  my  curiosity  rather  than 
make  him  uneasy  ;  though  I  was  sure,  and  very 
thankful  for  it,  that  I  had  no  more  distemper 
upon  me  than  the  freshest  man  in  the  world. 
Well,  he  would  not  have  me  put  it  off  neither, 
but  to  let  me  see  how  confident  he  was  that  I 
was  just  to  him,  he  now  importuned  me  to  go : 
so  when  the  tide  came  up  to  his  boat,  I  went  in, 
and  he  carried  me  to  Greenwich.  While  he 
bought  the  things  which  he  had  in  his  charge  to 
buy,  I  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  under 
which  the  town  stands,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  to  get  a  prospect  of  the  river ;  but  it 
was  a  surprising  sight  to  see  the  number  of  ships 
which  lay  in  rows,  two  and  two,  and  in  some 
places  two  or  three  such  lines  in  the  breadth  of 
the  river  ;  and  this  not  only  up  to  the  town,  be 
tween  the  houses  which  we  call  Ratcliff  and 
Redriff,  which  they  name  the  pool,  but  even  down 
the  whole  river,  as  far  as  the  head  of  Long 
Reach,  which  is  as  far  as  the  hills  give  us  leave 
to  see  it. 

I  Oiinnot  guess  at  the  number  of  ships,  but  I 
think  there  must  be  several  hundreds  of  sail ;  and 


I  could  not  but  applaud  the  contrivance,  for  ten 
thousand  people  and  more,  who  attended  ship 
affairs,  were  certainly  sheltered  here  from  the 
violence  of  the  contagion,  and  lived  very  safe  and 
very  easy. 

I  returned  to  my  own  dwelling  very  well  satis 
fied  with  my  day's  journey,  and  particularly  with 
the  poor  man;  also  I  rejoiced  to  see  that  such 
little  sanctuaries  were  provided  for  so  many  fa 
milies  on  board,  in  a  time  of  such  desolation.  I 
observed  also  that  as  the  violence  of  the  plague 
had  increased,  so  the  ships  which  had  families  on 
board  removed  and  went  farther  off,  till,  as  I  was 
told,  some  went  quite  away  to  sea,  and  put  into 
such  harbours  and  safe  roads  on  the  north  coast 
as  they  could  best  come  at. 

But  it  was  also  true  that  all  the  people  who 
thus  left  the  land,  and  lived  on  board  the  ships, 
were  not  entirely  safe  from  the  infection,  for 
many  died,  and  were  thrown  overboard  into  the 
river,  some  in  coffins,  and  some,  as  I  heard,  with 
out  coffins,  whose  bodies  were  seen  sometimes  to 
drive  up  and  down  with  the  tide  in  the  river. 

But  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  in 
those  ships  which  were  thus  infected,  it  either 
happened  where  the  people  had  recourse  to  them 
too  late,  and  did  not  fly  to  the  ship  till  they  had 
stayed  too  long  on  shore,  and  had  the  distemper 
upon  them,  though  perhaps  they  might  not  per 
ceive  it,  and  so  the  distemper  did  not  come  to 
them  on  board  the  ships,  but  they  really  carried 
it  with  them ;  or,  it  was  in  these  ships  where  the 
poor  watermen  said  they  had  not  had  time  to 
furnish  themselves  with  provisions,  but  were 
obliged  to  send  often  on  shore  to  buy  what  they 
had  occasion  for,  or  suffered  boats  to  come  to 
them  from  the  shore  ;  and  so  the  distemper  was 
brought  insensibly  among  them. 

And  here  cannot  but  take  notice  that  the 
strange  temper  of  the  people  of  London  at  that 
time  contributed  extremely  to  their  own  destruc 
tion.  The  plague  began,  as  I  have  observed,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  namely,  in  Long  acre, 
Drury  lane,  &c.,  and  came  on  towards  the  city 
very  gradually  and  slowly.  It  was  felt  at  first  in 
December,  then  again  in  February,  then  again  in 
April,  and  always  but  a  very  little  at  a  time ; 
then  it  stopped  till  May,  and  even  the  last  week 
in  May  there  were  but  seventeen  in  all  that  end 
of  the  town  ;  and  all  this  while,  even  so  long  as 
till  there  died  above  3,000  a  week,  yet  had  the 
people  hi  Redrjff,  and  in  Wapping,  and  Ratcliff, 
on  both  sides  the  river,  and  almost  all  Southwark 
side,  a  mighty  fancy  that  they  should  not  be 
visited,  or,  at  least,  that  it  would  not  be  so  vio 
lent  among  them.  Some  people  fancied  the 
smell  of  the  pitch  and  tar,  and  such  other  things, 
as  oil,  and  resin,  and  brimstone,  which  is  so  much 
used  by  all  trades  relating  to  shipping,  would 
preserve  them.  Others  argued  it,  because  it  was 
in  its  extremest  violence  in  Westminster,  and  the 
parish  of  St  Giles's  and  St  Andrew's,  &c.,  and 
began  to  abate  again,  before  it  came  among 
them,  which  was  true,  indeed,  in  part.  For  ex 
ample  : — 

From  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  August. 

St  Giles's  in?  94,      Stepney 197) 

the  fields  J  St  Mag  Bermondsey  -  -  24 '-1030 
Cripplegate  830  Rotherithe 3j 
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.,    an   ,    ,  »  Total  this 

From  the  I  ath  to  the  22nd  of  August.       wecfc 

St  Giles's  in  >m      Stepney 2731 

thclh'lds    )  Si  Mas.  Bermondsey  -    -      36  V5319 

Cripplegate     817      Rotherhithe   -----        2} 

N.  B.  That  it  was  observed  that  the  numbers 
mentioned  in  Stepney  parish  at  that  time  were 
generally  all  on  that  side  where  Stepney  parish 
joined  to  Shoreditch,  which  we  now  call  Spital- 
fields,  where  the  parish  of  Stepney  comes  up  to 
the  very  wall  of  Shoreditch  church-yard;  anc 
(ho  plague  at  this  time  was  abated  at  St  Giles's 
in  the  fields,  and  raged  most  violently  in  Cripple- 
ff'ite,  Bishopsgate,  and  Shoreditch  parishes,  but 
there  were  not  ten  people  a  week  that  died  of  it 
in  all  that  part  of  Stepney  parish  which  takes  in 
Limehouse,  Ratcliff  highway,  and  which  are  now 
the  parishes  of  Shadwcll  and  Wapping,  even  to 
St  Kathcrine's,  by  the  Tower,  till  after  the  whole 
month  of  August  was  expired  ;  but  they  paid  for 
it  afterwards,  as  I  shall  observe  by  and  bye. 

This,  I  say,  made  the  people  of  Redriff  and 
Wapping,  Ratcliff  and  Limehousf,  so  secure, 
and  flatter  themselves  so  much  with  the  plague's 
going  off  without  reaching  them,  that  they  took 
no  care  either  to  fly  into  the  country,  or  shut 
themselves  up  ;  nay,  so  far  were  they  from  stir 
ring,  that  they  rather  received  their  friends  and 
relations  from  the  city  into  their  houses ;  and 
several  from  other  places  really  took  sanctuary 
in  that  part  of  the  town,  as  a  place  of  safety,  and 
as  a  place  which  they  thought  God  would  pass 
over,  and  not  visit  as  the  rest  was  visited. 

And  this  was  the  reason,  that  when  it  came 
upon  them,  they  were  more  surprised,  more  un 
provided,  and  more  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  than 
they  were  in  other  places,  for  when  it  came 
among  them  really,  and  with  violence,  as  it  did, 
indeed,  in  September  andOctober,  there  was  then 
no  stirring  out  into  the  country;  nobody  would 
suffer  a  stranger  to  come  near  them,  no,  nor  near 
the  towns  where  they  dwelt ;  and,  as  I  have 
been  told,  several  that  wandered  into  the  country, 
on  Surrey  side,  were  found  starved  to  death  in 
the  woods  and  commons,  that  country  being 
more  open  and  more  woody  than  any  other  part 
so  near  London,  especially  about  Norwood,  ;ind 
the  parishes  of  Camberwell,  Dullege,  and  Lusum, 
where,  it  seems,  nobody  durst  relieve  the  poor 
distressed  people  for  fear  of  the  infection. 

This  notion  having,  as  I  said,  prevailed  with 
the  people  in  that  part  of  the  town,  was  in  part 
the  occasion,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  had  re 
course  to  ships  for  their  retreat ;  and  where  they 
did  this  early,  and  with  prudence,  furnishing 
themselves  so  with  provisions,  so  that  they  had 
no  need  to  go  on  shore  for  supplies,  or  suffer 
boats  to'  come  on  board  to  bring  them ;  I  say, 
where  they  did  so,  they  had  certainly  the  safest 
retreat  of  any  people  whatsoever :  but  the  dis 
tress  was  such  that  people  ran  on  board  in  their 
fright,  without  bread  to  eat ;  and  some  into  ships 
that  had  no  men  on  board,  to  remove  them  far 
ther  off,  or  to  take  the  boat  and  go  down  the 
river  to  buy  provisions,  where  it  may  be  done 
safely ;  and  these  often  suffered,  and  were  in 
fected  on  board  as  much  as  on  shore. 

As  the  richer  sort  got  into  ships,  so  the  lower 
rank  got  into  hoys,  smacks,  lighters,  and  fishinsr- 
boats ;  and  many,  especially  watermen,  lay  in 


their  boats :  but  those  made  sad  work  of  it 
especially  the  latter, — for  going  about  for  pro 
visions,  and,  perhaps,  to  get  their  subsistence 
the  infection  got  in  among  them  and  made  a 
fearful  havoc  :  many  of  the  watermen  died  alone 
in  their  wherries,  as  they  rid  at  their  roads,  a 
well  above  bridge  as  below,  and  were  not  founc 
sometimes  till  they  were  not  in  condition  for 
anybody  to  touch  or  come  near  them. 

Indeed,  the  distress  of  the  people  at  this  sea 
faring  end  of  the  town  was  very  deplorable,  anc 
deserved  the  greatest  commiseration  :  but,  alas  ! 
this  was  a  time  when  every  one's  private  safety 
lay  so  near  them,  that  they  had  no  room  to  pity 
the  distresses  of  others,  for  every  one  had  death, 
as  it  were,  at  his  door,  and  many  even  in  their 
families,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  or  whither 
to  fly. 

This,  I  say,  took  away  all  compassion  ;  self- 
preservation,  indeed,  appeared  here  to  be  the 
first  law,  for  the  children  ran  away  from  their 
parents,  as  they  languished  in  the  utmost  dis 
tress  ;  and,  in  some  places,  though  not  so  fre 
quent  as  the  other,  parents  did  the  like  to  their 
children ;  nay,  some  dreadful  examples  there 
were,  and  particularly  two  in  one  week,  of  dis 
tressed  mothers  raving  and  distracted  killing 
their  own  children,  one  whereof  was  not  far  off 
from  where  I  dwelt ;  the  poor  lunatic  creature 
not  liviiig  herself  long  enough  to  be  sensible  of 
the  sin  of  what  she  had  done,  much  less  to  be 
punished  for  it. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  wondered  at,  for  tho 
danger  of  immediate  death  to  ourselves  took 
away  all  bowels  of  love,  all  concern  for  one 
another  :  I  speak  in  general,  for  there  were  many 
instances  of  immoveable  affection,  pity,  and  duty, 
in  man\',  and  some  that  came  to  my  knowledge  ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  hearsay;  for  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  vouch  the  truth  of  the  particulars. 

To  introduce  one,  let  me  first  mention  that 
one  of  the  most  deplorable  cases  in  all  the 
present  calamity  was  that  of  women  with  child, 
who,  when  they  came  to  the  hour  of  their  sor 
rows,  and  their  pains  came  upon  them,  could 
neither  have  help  of  one  kind  or  another;  neither 
midwife  nor  neighbouring  women  to  come  near 
them ;  most  of  the  midwives  were  dead, — 
especially  of  such  as  served  the  poor ;  and  many, 
if  not  all,  the  midwives  of  note  were  fled  into  the 
country ;  so  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  a 
poor  woman  thot  could  not  pay  an  immoderate 
price  to  get  any  midwife  to  come  to  her,  and  if 
they  did,  those  they  could  get  were  generally 
unskilful  and  ignorant  creatures ;  and  the  con 
sequence  of  this  was,  that  a  most  unusual  and 
incredible  number  of  women  were  reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress.  Some  were  delivered,  and 
spoiled  by  the  rashness  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  pretended  to  lay  them.  Children  without 
number  were,  I  might  say,  murdered  by  the 
same,  but  a  more  justifiable,  ignorance,  pre 
tending  they  would  save  the  mother,  whatever 
became  of  the  child;  and  many  times  both 
mother  and  child  were  lost  in  the  same  manner  ; 
and  especially  where  the  mother  had  the  distem 
per,  there  nobody  would  come  near  them,  and 
both  sometimes  perished ;  sometimes  the  mother 
has  died  of  the  plague,  and  the  infant,  it  may  be, 
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half -born,  or  born,  but  not  parted  from  the 
mother.  Some  died  in  the  very  pains  of  their 
travail,  and  not  delivered  at  all ;  and  so  many 
were  the  cases  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  hard  to 
judge  of  them. 

Something  of  it  will  appear  in  the  unusual 
numbers  which  are  put  into  the  weekly  bills 
(though  I  am  far  from  allowing  them  to  be  able 
to  give  anything  of  a  full  account),  under  the 
articles  of— 

CHILD-BED. 

ABORTIVE    AND    STILL-BORN. 

CHRISOMS    AND    INFANTS. 

Take  the  weeks  in  which  the  plague  was  most 
violent,  and  compare  them  with  the  weeks  before 
the  distemper  began,  even  in  the  same  year  :  for 
example : — 

Child-bed. 


From 


Jan.  3  to  Jan.  10  . 

to  17  . 

to  24  . 

to  31  . 
Jan.  31  to  Feb.  7  . 

to  14  . 

to  21  . 

to  28  . 

Fob  28  to  Mar.  7  . 
Aug.  1  to  Aug.8  . 

to"  15  . 

to  22  . 

to  29  . 
Aug.  29  to  Sep.  5  . 

to  12  . 

to  19  . 

to  26  . 
Sep.  26  to  Oct.  3  . 


7 

8 

9 

3 

3 

6 

5 

2 

5 

25 

23 

28 

40 

38 

39 

42 

42 

14 


Abort. 

1  .  . 
6  .  . 
5  .  . 

2  .  . 

3  .  . 
2  .  . 
2  .  . 
2  .  . 

1  .  . 

5  .  . 

6  .  . 

4  .  . 
6  .  . 

2  .  . 
23  .  . 

5  .  . 

6  .  . 
4  . 


Still 
born. 
13 
11 
15 

9 

8 
11 
13 
10 
10 
11 

8 

4 
10 
11 

0 
17 
10 

9 


339        85 


180 


To  the  disparity  of  these  numbers,  is  to  be  con 
sidered  and  allowed  for,  that  according  to  our 
usual  opinion,  who  were  then  upon  the  spot, 
there  were  not  one-third  of  the  people  in  the 
town  during  the  months  of  August  and  Septem 
ber  as  were  in  the  months  of  January  and  Feb 
ruary  :  in  a  word,  the  usual  number  that  used 
to  die  of  these  three  articles ;  and,  as  I  hear,  did 
die  of  them  the  year  before,  was  thus  :  — 

£  C  Child-bed 189 

2  i  Abortive  and  Still-born  .     .     458 

647 

£  5  Child-bed 625 

2  I  Abortive  and  Still-born  .     .     617 

1242 

This  inequality,  I  say,  is  exceedingly  aug 
mented,  when  the  numbers  of  people  are  con 
sidered.  I  pretend  not  to  make  any  exact 
calculation  of  the  numbers  of  people  which  were 
at  this  time  in  the  city ;  but  1  shall  make  a  pro 
bable  conjecture  at  that  part  by  and  bye:  what  I 
have  said  now  is  to  explain  the  misery  of  those 
poor  creatures  above,  so  that  it  might  well  be 
said,  as  in  the  Scripture,  "  Woe  be  to  those  who 
are  with  child,  and  to  those  which  give  suck  in 


that  day."  For  indeed  it  was  a  woe  to  them  in 
particular. 

I  was  not  conversant  in  many  particular  fa 
milies  where  these  things  happened ;  but  the 
outcries  of  the  miserable  were  heard  afar  off.  As 
to  those  who  were  with  child,  we  have  seen  some 
calculation  made  ;  291  women  dead  in  child-bed 
in  nine  weeks,  out  of  one-third  part  of  the  num 
ber,  of  whom  there  usually  died  in  that  time  but 
eighty-four  of  the  same  disaster.  Let  the  reader 
calculate  the  proportion. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  the  misery  of 
those  that  gave  suck  was  in  proportion  as  great. 
Our  bills  of  mortality  could  give  but  little  light 
in  this ;  yet  some  it  did ;  there  were  several 
more  than  usual  starved  at  nurse ;  but  this  was 
nothing.  The  misery  was,  where  they  were — 
First,  starved  for  want  of  nurse,  the  mother 
dying,  and  all  the  family  and  the  infants  found 
dead  by  them,  merely  for  want ;  and,  if  I  may 
speak  my  opinion,  I  do  believe  that  many  hun 
dreds  of  poor  helpless  infants  perished  in  this 
manner.  Secondly,  (not  starved  but)  poisoned 
by  the  nurse  :  nay,  even  where  the  mother  has 
been  nurse,  and  having  received  the  infection, 
has  poisoned,  that  is,  infected  the  infant  with 
her  milk,  even  before  they  knew  they  were  in 
fected  themselves  ;  nay,  and  the  infant  has  died 
in  such  a  case  before  the  mother.  I  cannot  but 
remember  to  leave  this  admonition  upon  record, 
if  ever  such  another  dreadful  visitation  should 
happen  in  this  city,  that  all  women  that  are  with 
child,  or  that  give  suck,  should  be  gone,  if  they 
have  any  possible  means,  out  of  the  place,  be 
cause  their  misery,  if  infected,  will  so  much 
exceed  all  other  people's. 

1  could  tell  here  dismal  stories  of  living  infants 
being  found  sucking  the  breasts  of  their  mothers 
or  nurses  after  they  had  been  dead  of  the  plague. 
Of  a  mother,  in  the  parish  where  1  lived,  who, 
having  a  child  that  was  not  well,  sent  for  an 
apothecary  to  view  the  child ;  and  when  he  came, 
as  the  relation  goes,  was  giving  the  child  suck  at 
her  breast,  and  to  all  appearance  was  herself  very 
well ;  but  when  the  apothecary  came  close  to  her 
he  saw  the  tokens  upon  that  breast  with  which 
she  was  suckling  the  child.  He  was  surprised 
enough  to  be  sure,  but  not  willing  to  fright  the 
poor  woman  too  much,  he  desired  she  would  give 
the  child  into  his  hand.  So  he  takes  the  child, 
and  going  to  a  cradle  in  the  room,  lays  it  in,  and 
opening  its  clothes,  found  the  tokens  upon  the 
child  too,  and  both  died  before  he  could  get  home 
to  send  a  preventive  medicine  to  the  father  of  the 
child,  to  whom  he  told  their  condition.  Whether 
the  child  infected  the  nurse-mother,  or  the  mo 
ther  the  child,  was  not  certain,  but  the  last  most 
likely. 

Likewise  of  a  child  brought  home  to  the 
parents  from  a  nurse  that  had  died  of  (he  plague, 
yet  the  tender  mother  would  not  refuse  to  take 
in  her  child,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  by  which 
she  was  infected,  and  died  with  the  child  in  her 
arms  dead  also. 

It  would  make  the  hardest  heart  move  at  the 
instances  that  were  frequently  found  of  tender 
mothers,  tending  and  watching  with  their  dear 
children,  and  even  dying  before  them,  and  some 
times  taking  the  distemper  from  them  and  dying, 
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when  the  child,  for  whom  the  affectionate  heart 
had  been  sacrificed,  has  got  over  it  and  escaped. 

The  like  of  a  tradesman  in  East  Smithfirld, 
whose  wife  was  big  with  child,  of  her  first  child, 
and  fell  in  labour,  having  the  plague  upon  her. 
He  could  neither  get  midwife  to  assist  her  or 
nurse  to  tend  her ;  and  two  servants  which  he 
kept  fled  both  from  her.  He  ran  from  house  to 
house  like  one  distracted,  but  could  get  no  help  ; 
the  utmost  he  could  get  was,  that  a  watchman, 
who  attended  at  an  infected  house  shut  up,  pro 
mised  to  send  a  nurse  in  the  morning  -.  the  poor 
man,  with  his  heart  broke,  went  back,  assisted 
his  wife  what  he  could,  acted  the  part  of  the 
midwife,  brought  the  child  dead  into  the  world, 
and  his  wife,  in  about  an  hour,  died  in  his  arms, 
where  he  held  her  dead  body  fast  till  the  morn 
ing,  when  the  watchman  came,  brought  the  nurse 
as  he  had  promised,  and  coming  up  the  stairs, 
for  he  had  left  the  door  open,  or  only  latched, 
they  found  the  man  sitting  with  his  dead  wife  in 
his  arms,  and  so  overwhelmed  with  grief,  that  he 
died  in  a  few  hours  after,  without  any  sign  of  the 
infection  upon  him,  but  merely  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  his  grief. 

I  have  heard  also  of  some  who,  on  the  death 
of  their  relations,  have  grown  stupid  with  the  in 
supportable  sorrow,  and  of  one  in  particular,  who 
was  so  absolutely  overcome  with  the  pressure 
upon  his  spirits,  that  by  degrees  his  head  sunk 
into  his  body,  so  between  his  shoulders,  that  the 
crown  of  his  head  was  very  little  seen  above  the 
bone  of  his  shoulders  ;  and  by  degrees,  losing 
both  voice  and  sense,  his  face  looking  forward, 
lay  against  his  collar-bone,  and  could  not  be  kept 
up  any  otherwise,  unless  held  up  by  the  hands  of 
other  people  j  and  the  poor  man  never  came  to 
himself  again,  but  languished  near  a  year  in  that 
condition,  and  died ;  nor  was  he  ever  once  seen 
to  lift  up  his  eyes,  or  to  look  upon  any  particular 
object. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  give  any  other  than  a 
summary  of  such  passages  as  these,  because  it 
was  not  possible  to  come  at  the  particulars,  where 
sometimes  the  whole  families,  where  such  things 
happened,  were  carried  off  by  the  distemper: 
but  there  were  innumerable  cases  of  this  kind, 
which  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  even  in 
passing  along  the  streets,  as  I  have  hinted  above  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  give  any  story  of  this  or  that 
family,  which  there  was  not  divers  parallel  stories 
to  be  met  with  of  the  same  kind. 

But  as  I  am  now  talking  of  the  time  when  the 
plague  raged  at  the  easternmost  parts  of  the 
town  ;  how  for  a  long  time  the  people  of  those 
parts  had  flattered  themselves  that  they  should 
escape ;  and  how  they  were  surprised  when  it 
came  upon  them  as  it  did,  for,  indeed,  it  came 
upon  them  like  an  armed  man,  when  it  did  come; 
I  say,  this  brings  me  back  to  the  three  poor 
men  who  wandered  from  Wapping,  not  knowing 
whither  to  go,  or  what  to  do,  and  whom  I  men 
tioned  before ;  one  a  biscuit-baker,  one  a  sail- 
maker,  and  the  other  a  joiner ;  all  of  Wapping, 
or  thereabouts. 

The  sleepiness  and  security  of  that  part,  as  I 
have  observed,  was  such  that  they  not  only  did 
not  shift  for  themselves,  as  others  did,  but  they 
boasted  of  being  safe,  and  of  safety  being  with 


out  of  the  infected  suburbs  to  Wapping,  Ratcliff, 
Limehouse,  Poplar,  and  such  places,  as  to  places 
of  security ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
their  doing  this  helped  to  bring  the  plague  that 
way  faster  than  it  might  otherwise  have  come. 
For,  though  I  am  much  for  people's  flying  away, 
and  emptying  such  a  town  as  this,  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  a  like  visitation,  and  that  all 
people,  who  have  any  possible  retreat,  should 
make  use  of  it  in  time,  and  begone ;  yet  I  must 
say,  when  all  that  will  fly  are  gone,  those  that 
are  left,  and  must  stand  it,  should  stand  stock 
still  where  they  are,  and  not  shift  from  one  end  of 
the  town,  or  one  part  of  the  town,  to  the  other  ; 
for  that  is  the  bane  and  mischief  of  the  whole, 
and  they  carry  the  plague  from  house  to  house 
.in  their  very  clothes. 

Wherefore  were  we  ordered  to  kill  all  the  dogs 
and  cats,  but  because,  as  they  were  domestic 
animals,  and  are  apt  to  run  from  house  to  house, 
and  from  street  to  street,  so  they  are  capable 
of  carrying  the  effluvia  or  infectious  steams  of 
bodies  infected,  even  in  their  furs  and  hair  ?  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  in 
fection,  an  order  was  published  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  by  the  magistrates,  according  to  the  advice 
of  the  physicians,  that  all  the  dogs  and  cats 
should  be  immediately  killed,  and  an  officer  was 
appointed  for  the  execution. 

It  is  incredible,  if  their  account  is  to  be  de 
pended  upon,  what  a  prodigious  number  of  those 
creatures  were  destroyed  ;  I  think  they  talked  of 
forty  thousand  dogs,  and  five  times  as  many  cats, 
few  houses  being  without  a  cat,  some  having 
several,  sometimes  five  or  six  in  a  house.  All 
possible  endeavours  were  used  also  to  destroy 
the  mice  and  rats,  especially  the  latter,  by  laying 
rat's-bane  and  other  poisons  for  them,  and  a  pro 
digious  multitude  of  them  were  also  destroyed. 

I  often  reflected  upon  the  unprovided  condition 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  in  at  the 
first  coming  of  this  calamity,upon  them,  and  how 
it  was  for  want  of  timely  entering  into  measures 
and  managements,  as  well  public  as  private,  that 
all  the  confusions  that  followed  were  brought 
upon  us ;  and  that  such  a  prodigious  number  of 
people  sunk  in  that  disaster,  which,  if  proper 
steps  had  been  taken,  might,  Providence  con 
curring,  have  been  avoided,  and  which,  if  pos 
terity  think  fit,  they  may  take  a  caution  and 
warning  from:  but  I  shall  come  to  this  part 
again. 

I  come  back  to  my  three  men  -.  their  story 
has  a  moral  in  every  part  of  it,  and  their  whole 
conduct,  and  that  of  some  whom  they  joined 
with,  is  a  pattern  for  all  poor  men  to  follow,  or 
women  either,  if  ever  such  a  time  comes  again ; 
and  if  there  was  no  other  end  in  recording  it,  I 
think  this  a  very  just  one,  whether  my  account 
be  exactly  according  to  fact  or  no. 

Two  of  them  were  said  to  be  brothers,  the  one 
an  old  soldier,  but  now  a  biscuit  baker;  the 
other  a  lame  sailor,  but  now  a  sail-maker  ;  the 
third  a  joiner.  Says  John,  the  biscuit-baker, 
one  day,  to  Thomas,  his  brother,  the  sail-maker, 
"  Brother  Tom,  what  will  become  of  us  ?  The 
plague  grows  hot  in  the  city,  and  increases  this 
way :  what  shall  we  do?  " 

Truly,"  says  Thomas,  "  I  am  at  a  great  loss 


them ;  and  many  people  fled  out  of  the  city,  and  1 1  what  to  do  :  for  I  find,  if  it  comes  down  into 
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Wapping,  I  shall  be  turned  out  of  my  lodging." 
And  thus  they  began  to  talk  of  it  beforehand. 

John. — Turned  out  of  your  lodging,  Tom  !  if 
you  are,  I  don't  know  who  will  take  you  in  ;  for 
people  are  so  afraid  of  one  another  now,  there's 
no  getting  a  lodging  anywhere. 

Thomas — Why,  the  people  where  I  lodge  are 
good  civil  people,  and  have  kindness  enough  for 
me  too  ;  but  they  say  I  go  abroad  every  day  to 
my  work,  and  it  will  be  dangerous ;  and  they 
talk  of  locking  themselves  up,  and  letting  nobody 
come  near  them. 

John. — Why,  they  are  in  the  right,  to  be  sure, 
if  they  resolve  to  venture  staying  in  town. 

Tho. — Nay,  I  might  e'en  resolve  to  stay  within 
doors  too,  for,  except  a  suit  of  sails  that  my 
master  has  in  hand,  and  which  I  am  just  finish 
ing,  I  am  like  to  get  no  more  work  a  great  while; 
there's  no  trade  stirs  now ;  workmen  and  ser 
vants  are  turned  off  everywhere,  so  that  I  might 
be  glad  to  be  locked  up  too.  But  I  do  not  see 
that  they  will  be  willing  to  consent  to  that,  any 
more  than  to  the  other. 

John. — Why,  what  will  you  do  then,  brother  ? 
and  what  shall  I  do  ?  for  I  am  almost  as  bad  as 
you.  The  people  where  I  lodge  are  all  gone 
into  the  country,  but  a  maid,  and  she  is  to  go 
next  week,  and  to  shut  the  house  quite  up,  so 
that  I  shall  be  turned  adrift  to  the  wide  world 
before  you  ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  go  away  too, 
if  I  knew  but  where  to  go. 

Tho. — We  were  both  distracted  we  did  not  go 
away  at  first,  then  we  might  ha"  travelled  any 
where  ;  there's  no  stirring  now.  We  shall  be 
starved  if  we  pretend  to  go  out  of  town  ;  they 
won't  let  us  have  victuals,  no,  not  for  our  money, 
nor  let  us  come  into  the  towns,  much  less  into 
their  houses. 

John — And  that  which  is  almost  as  bad,  I 
have  but  little  money  to  help  myself  with 
neither. 

Tho — As  to  that  we  might  make  shift:  I 
have  a  little,  though  not  much  ;  but  I  tell  you 
there's  no  stirring  on  the  road.  I  know  a  couple 
of  poor  honest  men  incur  street  have  attempted 
to  travel ;  and  at  Barnet,  or  Whetston,  or  there 
about,  the  people  offered  to  fire  at  them,  if  they 
pretended  to  go  forward ;  so  they  are  come  back 
again  quite  discouraged. 

John. — I  would  have  ventured  their  fire,  if  I 
had  been  there.  If  I  had  been  denied  food  for 
my  money,  they  should  ha'  seen  me  take  it  be 
fore  their  faces ;  and  if  I  had  tendered  money  for 
it,  they  could  not  have  taken  any  course  with 
me  by  law. 

Tho. — You  talk  your  old  soldier's  language,  as 
if  you  were  in  the  Low  Countries  now,  but  this 
is  a  serious  thing.  The  people  have  good  reason 
to  keep  anybody  off,  that  they  are  not  satisfied 
are  sound,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  we  must 
not  plunder  them. 

John. — No,  brother,  you  mistake  the  case,  and 
mistake  me  too.  I  would  plunder  nobody ;  but 
for  any  town  upon  the  road  to  deny  me  leave  to 
pass  through  the  town  in  the  open  highway,  and 
deny  me  provisions  for  my  money,  is  to  say  the 
town  has  a  right  to  starve  me  to  death,  which 
cannot  be  true. 

Tho.  But  they  do  not  deny  you  liberty  to  go 


back  again  from  whence  you  came,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  starve  you. 

John.  But  the  next  town  behind  me  will,  by 
the  same  rule,  deny  me  leave  to  go  back,  and 
so  they  do  starve  me  between  them  ;  besides, 
there  is  no  law  to  prohibit  my  travelling  wherever 
I  will  on  the  road. 

Tho.  But  there  will  be  so  much  difficulty  in 
disputing  with  them  at  every  town  on  the  road, 
that  it  is  not  for  poor  men  to  do  it,  or  undertake 
it  at  such  a  time  as  this  is  especially. 

John.  Why,  brother,  our  condition,  at  this 
rate,  is  worse  than  anybody's  else ;  for  we  can 
neither  go  away  nor  stay  here.  I  am  of  the 
same  mind  with  the  lepers  of  Samaria :  if  we 
stay  here,  we  are  sure  to  die :  I  mean,  especially,  as 
you  and  I  are  situated,  without  a  dwelling-house 
of  our  own,  and  without  lodging  in  anybody's 
else ;  there  is  no  lying  in  the  street  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  we  had  as  good  go  into  the  dead- 
cart  at  once ;  therefore,  I  say,  if  we  stay  here 
we  are  sure  to  die,  and  if  we  go  away  we  can 
but  die  :  I  am  resolved  to  be  gone. 

Tho.  You  will  go  away  ;  whither  will  you  go  ? 
and  what  can  you  do  ?  I  would  as  willingly  go 
away  as  you,  if  I  knew  whither ;  but  we  have 
no  acquaintance,  no  friends.  Here  we  were  born, 
and  here  we  must  die. 

John.  Look  you,  Tom,  the  whole  kingdom  is 
my  native  country  as  well  as  this  town.  You 
may  as  well  say  I  must  not  go  out  of  my  house 
if  it  is  on  fire,  as  that  I  must  not  go  out  of  the 
town  I  was  born  in  when  it  is  infected  with  the 
plague.  T  was  born  in  England,  and  have  a  right 
to  live  in  it  if  I  can. 

Tho.  But  you  know  every  vagrant  person 
may,  by  the  laws  of  England,  be  taken  up  and 
passed  back  to  their  last  legal  settlement. 

John.  But  how  shall  they  make  me  vagrant  ? 
I  desire  only  to  travel  on  upon  my  lawful  occa 
sions. 

Tho.  What  lawful  occasions  can  we  pretend 
to  travel,  or  rather  wander  upon  ?  They  will 
not  be  put  off  with  words. 

John.  Is  not  flying  to  save  our  lives  a  lawful 
occasion  ?  and  do  they  not  all  know  that  the  fact 
is  true  ?  We  cannot  be  said  to  dissemble. 

Tho.  But  suppose  they  let  us  pass,  whither 
shall  we  go? 

John.  Anywhere  to  save  our  lives  ;  it  is  time 
enough  to  consider  that  when  we  are  got  out  of 
this  town.  If  I  am  once  out  of  this  dreadful 
place,  I  care  not  where  I  go. 

Tho.  We  shall  be  driven  to  great  extremities. 
I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 

John.  Well,  Tom,  consider  of  it  a  little. 

This  was  about  the  beginning  of  July ;  and 
though  the  plague  was  come  forward  in  the  west 
and  north  parts  of  the  town,  yet  all  Wapping,  as 
I  have  observed  before,  and  Redriff,  and  Ratcliff, 
and  Limehouse,  and  Poplar,  in  short,  Deptford 
and  Greenwich,  both  sides  of  the  river  from  the 
Hermitage,  and  from  over  against  it,  quite  down 
to  Blackwall,  was  entirely  free,  there  had  not 
one  person  died  of  the  plague  in  all  Stepney 
parish,  and  not  one  on  the  south  side  of  White- 
chapel-road,  no,  not  in  any  parish ;  and  yet  the 
weekly  bill  was  that  very  week  risen  up  to  1006. 

It  was  a  fortnight  after  this  before  the  two 
brothers  met  again,  and  then  the  case  was  a  little 
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altered,  and  the  plague  was  exceedingly  ad 
vanced,  and  the  number  greatly  increased ;  the 
bill  was  up  at  2785,  and  prodigiously  increasing, 
tlunuh  still  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  below, 
kept  pretty  well :  but  some  began  to  die  in  Red- 
riff',  and  about  five  or  six  in  Ratcliff  highway, 
when  the  sail-maker  came  to  his  brother  John 
express,  and  in  some  fright,  for  he  was  absolutely 
warned  out  of  his  lodging,  and  had  only  a  week 
to  provide  himself.  His  brother  John  was  in  as 
bad  a  case,  for  he  was  quite  out,  and  had  only 
begged  leave  of  his  master,  the  buiscuit  baker, 
to  lodge  in  an  out-house  belonging  to  his  work 
house,  where  he  only  lay  upon  straw,  with  some 
biscuit  sacks,  or  bread  sacks  as  they  called 
them,  laid  upon  it,  and  some  of  the  same  sacks 
to  cover  him. 

Here  they  resolved,   seeing  all   employment 

being  at  au  end,  and  no  work  or  wages  to  be 

had,  they  would  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 

get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  dreadful  infection ; 

and  being  as  good  husbands  as  they  could,  would 

endeavour  to  live  upon  what  they  had  as  long  as 

I  it  would  last,  and  then  work  for  more,  if  they 

i   could  get  work  anywhere,  of  any  kind,  let  it  be 

what  it  would. 

While  they  were  considering  to  put  this  reso 
lution  in  practice  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
the  third  man,  who  was  acquainted  very  well 
with  the  sail-maker,  came  to  know,  of  the  de 
sign,  and  got  leave  to  be  one  of  the  number ; 
and  thus  they  prepared  to  set  out. 

It  happened  that  they  had  not  an  equal  share 
of  money :  but  as  the  sail-maker,  who  had  the 
best  stock,  was,  besides  his  being  lame,  the  most 
unfit  to  expect  to  get  anything  by  working  in  the 
country,  so  he  was  content  that  what  money 
they  had  should  all  go  into  one  public  stock,  on 
condition  that  whatever  any  one  of  them  could 
gain  more  than  another  it  should,  without  any 
grudging,  be  all  added  to  the  public  stock. 

They  resolved  to  load  themselves  with  as  little 
baggage  as  possible,  because  they  resolved  at 
first  .to  travel  on  foot,  and  to  go  a  great  way, 
that  they  might,  if  possible,  be  effectually  safe ; 
and  a  great  many  consultations  they  had  with 
themselves  before  they  could  agree  about  what 
way  they  should  travel,  which  they  were  so  far 
from  adjusting,  that  even  to  the  morning  they 
set  out  they  were  not  resolved  on  it. 

At  last  the  seaman  put  in  a  hint  that  deter 
mined  it.  "  First,"  says  he,  "  the  weather  is 
very  hot,  and  therefore  I  am  for  travelling  north, 
that  we  may  not  have  the  sun  upon  our  faces, 
and  beating  upon  our  breasts,  which  will  heat 
and  suffocate  us ;  and  I  have  been  told,"  says 
he,  ':  that  it  is  not  good  to  overheat  our  blood  at 
a  time  when,  for  aught  we  know,  the  infection 
may  be  in  the  very  air.  In  the  next  place,"  says 
he,  "  I  am  for  going  the  way  that  may  be  con 
trary  to  the  wind  as  it  may  blow  when  we  set 
out,  that  we  may  not  have  the  wind  blow  the  air 
of  the  city  on  our  backs  as  we  go."  These  two 
cautions  were  approved  of,  if  it  could  be  brought 
so  to  hit  that  the  wind  might  not  be  in  the 
south  when  they  set  out  to  go  north. 

John,  the  baker,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  then 
put  in  his  opinion.  "  First,"  says  he,  "  we  none 
of  us  expect  to  get  any  lodging  on  the  road,  and 
it  will  be  a  little  too  hard  to  lie  just  in  the  open 


air ;  though  it  may  be  warm  weather,  yet  it  may 
be  wet  and  damp,  and  we  have  a  double  reason 
to  take  care  of  our  healths  at  such  a  time  as 
i  this;  and  therefore,"  says  he,  "  you,  brother 
Tom,  that  are  a  sail-maker,  might  easily  make 
us  a  little  tent,  ami  I  will  undertake  to  set  it  up 
every  night,  and  take  it  down,  and  a  fig  for  all 
the  inns  in  England ;  if  we  have  a  good  tent 
over  our  heads  we  shall  do  well  enough." 

The  joiner  opposed  this,  and  told  them  let 
them  leave  that  to  him,  he  would  undertake  to 
build  them  a  house  every  night  with  his  hatchet 
and  mallet,  though  he  had  no  other  tools,  which 
should  be  fully  to  their  satisfaction,  and  as  good 
as  a  tent. 

The  soldier  and  the  joiner  disputed  that  point 
some  time,  but  at  last  the  soldier  carried  it  for  u 
tent;  the  only  objection  against  it  was,  that  it 
must  be  carried  with  them,  and  that  would  in 
crease  their  baggage  too  much,  the  weather  being 
hot ;  but  the  sail-maker  had  a  piece  of  good  hap 
fell  in,  which  made  that  easy,  for  his  master  whom 
he  worked  for  having  a  rope-walk  as  well  as  a 
sail-making  trade,  had  a  little  poor  horse  that  he 
made  no  use  of  then,  and  being  willing  to  assist 
the  three  honest  men,  he  gave  them  the  horse 
for  the  carrying  their  baggage ;  also  for  a  small 
matter  of  three  days'  work  that  his  man  did  for 
him  before  he  went,  he  let  him  have  an  old  top 
gallant-sail  that  was  worn  out,  but  was  sufficient 
and  more  than  enough  to  make  a  very  good  tent ; 
the  soldier  showed  how  to  shape  it,  and  they 
soon,  by  his  direction,  made  their  tent,  and  fitted 
it  with  poles  or  staves  for  the  purpose,  and  thus 
they  were  furnished  for  their  journey :  viz., 
three  men,  one  tent,  one  horse,  one  gun,  for  the 
soldier  would  not  go  without  arms,  lor  now  he 
said  he  was  no  more  a  biscuit-baker,  but  a 
trooper. 

The  joiner  had  a  small  bag  of  tools,  such  as 
might  be  useful  if  he  should  get  any  work 
abroad,  as  well  for  their  subsistence  as  his  o;vn  ; 
what  money  they  had  they  brought  all  into  one 
public  stock,  and  thus  they  began  their  journey. 
j  It  seems,  that  in  the  morning  when  they  set  out 
the  wind  blew,  as  the  sailor  said,  by  his  pocket 
compass,  at  N.  W.  by  \V.  ;  so  they  directed,  or 
rather  resolved  to  direct,  their  course  N.  W. 

But  then  a  difficulty  came  in  their  way,  that 
as  they  set  out  from  the  hither  end  of  Wap- 
ping,  near  the  Hermitage,  and  that  the  plague 
was  now  very  violent,  especially  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  as  in  Shoredich  and  Cripple- 
gate  parish,  they  did  not  think  it  safe  for  them 
to  go  near  those  parts,  so  they  went  away  east, 
through  Ratcliff  highway,  as  far  as  Ratcliff 
cross,  and  leaving  Stepney  Church  still  on  their 
left  hand,  being  afraid  to  come  up  from  Ratcliff 
cross  to  Mileend,  because  they  must  come  just 
by  the  churchyard,  and  because  the  wind,  that 
seemed  to  blow  more  from  the  west,  blowed  di 
rectly  from  the  side  of  the  city  where  the  plague 
was  hottest.  So,  I  say,  leaving  Stepney,  they 
fetched  a  long  compass,  and  going  to  Poplar  and 
Bromley,  came  into  the  great  road  just  at  Bow. 
Here  the  watch  placed  upon  Bow  bridge  would 
have  questioned  them ;  but  they,  crossing  the 
road  into  a  narrow  way  that  turns  out  of  the 
higher  end  of  the  town  of  Bow  to  Old  Ford, 
avoided  any  inquiry  there,  and  travelled  on  to 
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Old  Ford.  The  constables  everywhere  were 
upon  their  guard,  not  so  much,  it  seems,  to  stop 
people  passing  by  as  to  stop  them  from  taking 
up  their  abode  in  their  towns,  and  withal,  because 
of  a  report  that  was  newly  raised  at  that  time, 
and  that  indeed  was  not  very  improbable,  viz., 
that  the  poor  people  in  London  being  distressed 
and  starved  for  want  of  work,  and  by  that  means 
for  want  of  bread,  were  up  in  arms  and  had 
raised  a  tumult,  and  that  they  would  come  out 
to  all  the  towns  round  to  plunder  for  bread. 
This,  I  say,  was  only  a  rumour,  and  it  was  very 
well  it  was  no  more ;  but  it  was  not  so  far  off 
from  being  a  reality  as  it  has  been  thought,  for 
in  a  few  weeks  more  the  poor  people  became  so 
desperate  by  the  calamity  they  suffered,  that  they 
were  with  great  difficulty  kept  from  running  out 
into  the  fields  and  towns,  and  tearing  all  in  pieces 
wherever  they  came ;  and,  as  I  have  observed 
before,  nothing  hindered  them  but  that  the 
plague  raged  so  violently,  and  fell  in  upon  them 
so  furiously,  that  they  rather  went  to  the  grave 
by  thousands  than  into  the  fields  in  mobs  by 
thousands  ;  for  in  the  parts  about  the  parishes 
of  St  Sepulchre's,  Clerkenwell,  Cripplcgate, 
Bishopsgate,  and  Shoreditch,  which  were  the 
places  where  the  mob  began  to  threaten,  the 
distemper  came  on  so  furiously  that  there  died 
in  those  few  parishes,  even  then,  before  the 
plague  was  come  to  its  height,  no  less  than  5361 
people  in  the  first  three  weeks  in  August,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  the  parts  about  Wapping, 
Ratcliff,  and  Rotherhithe,  were,  as  before  de 
scribed,  hardly  touched,  or  but  very  lightly ;  so 
that,  in  a  word,  though,  as  I  said  before,  the 
good  management  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  jus 
tices  did  much  to  prevent  the  rage  and  des 
peration  of  the  people  from  breaking  out  in 
rabbles  and  tumults,  and,  in  short,  from  the 
poor  plundering  the  rich  ;  I  say,  though  they 
did  much,  the  dead- cart  did  more,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  that,  in  five  parishes  only,  there  died  above 
5000  in  twenty  days,  so  there  might  be  pro 
bably  three  times  that  number  sick  all  that 
time,  for  some  recovered,  and  great  numbers  fell 
sick  every  day,  and  died  afterwards.  Besides,  I 
must  still  be  allowed  to  say,  that  if  the  bills  of 
mortality  said  five  thousand  I  always  believed  it 
was  near  twice  as  many  in  reality,  there  being  no 
room  to  believe  that  the  account  they  gave  was 
right,  or  that,  indeed,  they  were,  among  such 
confusions  as  I  saw  them  in,  in  any  condition  to 
keep  an  exact  account. 

But  to  return  to  my  travellers: — Here  they 
were  only  examined,  and  as  they  seemed  rather 
coming  from  the  country  than  from  the  city, 
they  found  the  people  easier  with  them  ;  that 
they  talked  to  them,  let  them  come  into  a  pub 
lic  house  where  the  constable  and  his  warders 
were,  and  gave  them  drink  and  some  victuals, 
which  greatly  refreshed  and  encouraged  them ; 
and  here  it  came  into  their  heads  to  say,  when 
they  should  be  inquired  of  afterwards,  not  that 
they  came  from  London,  but  that  they  came  out 
of  Essex. 

To  forward  this  little  fraud,  they  obtained  so 
much  favour  of  the  constable  at  Old  Ford,  as  to 
give  them  a  certificate  of  their  passing  from 
Essex  through  that  village,  and  that  they  had 
not  been  at  London  ;  which,  though  false  in  the 


common  acceptation  of  London  in  the  country, 
yet  was  literally  true,  Wapping  or  Ratcliff  being 
no  part  either  of  the  city  or  liberty. 

This  certificate,  directed  to  the  next  constable 
that  was  at  Hommerton,  one  of  the  hamlets  of 
the  parish  of  Hackney,  was  so  serviceable  to 
them,  that  it  procured  them  not  a  free  passage 
there  only,  but  a  full  certificate  of  health  from  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  who,  upon  the  constable's 
application,  granted  it  without  much  difficulty ; 
and  thus  they  passed  through  the  long-divided 
town  of  Hackney  (for  it  lay  then  in  several  sepa 
rated  hamlets),  and  travelled  on  till  they  came 
into  the  great  north  road  on  the  top  of  Stamford 
hill. 

By  this  time  they  began  to  be  weary,  and  so 
in  the  back  road  from  Hackney,  a  little  before  it 
opened  into  the  said  great  road,  they  resolved  to 
set  up  their  tent,  and  encamp  for  the  first  night ; 
which  they  did  accordingly,  with  the  addition, 
that,  finding  a  barn,  or  a  building  like  a  barn,  and 
first  searching  as  well  as  they  could,  to  be  sure 
there  was  nobody  in  it,  they  set  up  their  tent, 
with  the  head  of  it  against  the  barn ;  this  they 
did,  also,  because  the  wind  blew  that  night  very 
high,  and  they  were  but  young  at  such  a  way  of 
lodging,  as  well  as  at  the  managing  their  tent. 

Here  they  went  to  sleep ;  but  the  joiner,  a 
grave  and  sober  man,  and  not  pleased  with  their 
lying  at  this  loose  rate  the  first  night,  could  not 
sleep,  and  resolved,  after  trying  to  sleep  to  no 
purpose,  that  he  would  get  out,  and  taking  the 
gun  in  his  hand,  stand  sentinel,  and  guard  his 
companions ;  so,  with  the  gun  in  his  hand,  he 
walked  to  and  again  before  the  barn,  for  that 
stood  in  the  field  near  the  road,  but  within  the 
hedge.  He  had  not  been  long  upon  the  scout, 
but.  he  heard  a  noise  of  people  coming  on  as  if  it 
had  been  a  great  number,  and  they  came  on,  as 
he  thought,  directly  towards  the  barn.  He  did 
not  presently  awake  his  companion?,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  their  noise  growing  louder  and 
louder,  the  biscuit-baker  called  to  him  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter,  and  quickly  started 
out  too  :  the  other  being  the  lame  sail-maker, 
and  most  weary,  lay  still  in  the  tent. 

As  they  expected,  so  the  people  whom  they 
had  heard,  came  on  directly  to  the  barn,  when 
one  of  our  travellers  challenged,  like  soldiers 
upon  the  guard,  with  "  Who  comes  there  ?  "  The 
people  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  one  of 
them  speaking  to  another  that  was  behind  them, 
"  Alas  !  alas !  we  are  all  disappointed,"  says  he  ; 
"  here  are  some  people  before  us ;  the  barn  is 
taken  up." 

They  all  stopped  upon  that,  as  under  some 
surprise,  and  it  seems  there  were  about  thirteen 
of  them  in  all,  and  some  women  among  them  : 
they  consulted  together  what  they  should  do; 
and  by  their  discourse,  our  travellers  soon  found 
they  were  poor  distressed  people  too,  like  them 
selves,  seeking  shelter  and  safety ;  and  besides, 
our  travellers  had  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  their 
coming  up  to  disturb  them,  for  as  soon  as  they 
heard  the  words,  "  Who  comes  there  ? "  these 
could  hear  the  women  say,  as  if  frighted,  "  Do 
not  go  near  them  :  how  do  you  know  but  they 
may  have  the  plague  1 "  And  when  one  of  the 
men  said,  "  Let  us  but  speak  to  them,"  the  women 
said,  "  No,  don't  by  any  means ;  we  have  escaped 
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thus  far  by  the  goodness  of  God  ;  do  not  let  us 
run  into  danger  now,  we  beseech  you." 

Our  travellers  found  by  this  that  they  were  a 
good  sober  sort  of  people,  and  flying  for  their 
lives  as  they  were  ;  and,  as  they  were  encouraged 
by  it,  so  John  said  to  the  joiner  his  comrade, 
"  Let  us  encourage  them,  too,  as  much  as  we 
can."  So  he  called  to  them:  "  Hark  ye,  good 
people,"  says  the  joiner,  "  we  find,  by  your  talk, 
that  you  are  flying  from  the  same  dreadful  enemy 
as  we  are.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  us,  we  are  only 
three  poor  men  of  us ;  if  you  are  free  from  the 
distemper,  you  shall  not  be  hurt  by  us ;  we  are 
not  in  the  barn,  but  in  a  little  tent  here  on  the 
outside,  and  we  will  remove  for  you  ;  we  can  set 
up  our  tent  again  immediately  anywhere  else." 
And  upon  this  a  parley  began  between  the  joiner, 
whose  name  was  Richard,  and  one  of  their  men, 
who  said  his  name  was  Ford. 

Ford. — And  do  you  assure  us  that  you  are  all 
sound  men  ? 

Rich. — Nay,  we  are  concerned  to  tell  you  of 
it,  lhat  you  may  not  be  uneasy,  or  think  your 
selves  in  danger  ;  but  you  see  we  do  not  desire 
you  should  put  yourselves  into  any  danger,  and 
therefore,  I  tell  you  that  we  have  not  made  use 
of  the  barn,  so  we  will  remove  from  it,  that  you 
may  be  safe,  and  we  also. 

Ford.— That  is  very  kind  and  charitable ;  but, 
if  we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  you  are 
sound  and  free  from  the  visitation,  why  should 
we  make  you  remove  now  you  are  settled  in  your 
lodging,  and  it  may  be,  are  laid  down  to  rest? 
We  will  go  into  the  barn,  if  you  please,  to  rest 
ourselves  awhile,  and  we  need  not  disturb  you. 

Rich. — Well,  but  you  are  more  than  we  are. 
I  hope  you  will  assure  us  that  you  are  all  of  you 
sound  too,  for  the  danger  is  as  great  from  you 
to  us  as  from  us  to  you. 

Ford. — Blessed  be  God  that  some  do  escape, 
though  it  is  but  few  :  what  may  be  our  portion 
still  we  know  not,  but  hitherto  we  are  preserved. 

Rich. — What  part  of  the  town  do  you  come 
from  ?  Was  the  plague  come  to  the  places 
where  you  lived  ? 

Ford. — Ay,  ay,  in  a  most  frightful  and  terrible 
manner,  or  else  we  had  not  fled  away  as  we  do ; 
but  we  believe  there  will  be  very  few  left  alive 
behind  us. 

Rich. — What  part  do  you  come  from  ? 

Ford. — We  are  most  of  us  of  Cripplegate 
parish,  only  two  or  three  of  Clerkenwell  parish, 
but  on  the  hither  side. 

Rich. — How  then  was  it  that  you  came  away 
no  sooner  ? 

Ford.— We  have  been  away  some  time,  and 
kept  together  as  well  as  we  could  at  the  hither 
end  of  Islington,  where  we  got  leave  to  lie  in  an 
old  uninhabited  house,  and  had  some  bedding  and 
conveniences  of  our  own  that  we  brought  with 
us ;  but  the  plague  is  come  up  into  Islington  too, 
aud  a  house  next  door  to  our  poor  dwelling  was 
infected  and  shut  up,  and  we  came  away  in  a 
fright. 

Rich And  what  way  are  you  going? 

Ford. — As  our  lotishall  cast  us — we  know  not 
whither — but  God  will  guide  those  that  look  up 
to  him. 

They  parleyed  no  further  at  that  time,  but 
came  all  up  to  the  barn,  and  with  some  difficulty 


got  into  it.  There  was  nothing  but  hay  in  the 
barn,  but  it  was  almost  full  of  that,  and  they 
accommodated  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  went  to  rest ;  but  our  travellers  observed 
that  before  they  went  to  sleep,  an  ancient  man, 
who,  it  seems,  was  father  of  one  of  the  women, 
went  to  prayer  with  all  the  company,  recom 
mending  themselves  to  the  blessing  and  direction 
of  Providence  before  they  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  soon  day  at  that  time  of  the  year ;  and 
as  Richard  the  joiner  had  kept  guard  the  first 
part  of  the  night,  so  John  the  soldier  relieved  him, 
and  he  had  the  post  in  the  morning,  and  they 
began  to  be  acquainted  with  one  another.  It 
seems,  when  they  left  Islington,  they  intended  to 
have  gone  north,  away  to  Highgate,  but  were 
stopped  at  Holloway,  and  there  they  would  not 
let  them  pass ;  so  they  crossed  over  the  fields 
and  hills  to  the  eastward,  and  came  out  at  the 
j  boarded  river,  and  so,  avoiding  the  town,  they 
;  left  Hornsey  on  the  left  hand,  and  Newington  on 
I  the  right  hand,  and  came  into  the  great  road 
about  Stamford  hill  on  that  side,  as  the  three 
travellers  had  done  on  the  other  side  :  and  now 
they  had  thoughts  of  going  over  the  river  in  the 
marshes,  and  make  forwards  to  Epping  forest, 
where  they  hoped  they  should  get  leave  to  rest. 
It  seems  they  were  not  poor,  at  least,  not  so  poor 
as  to  be  in  want ;  at  least,  they  had  enough  to 
subsist  them  moderately  for  two  or  three  months, 
when,  as  they  said,  they  were  in  hopes  the  cold 
weather  would  check  the  infection,  or  at  least 
the  violence  of  it  would  have  spent  itself,  and 
would  abate,  if  it  were  only  for  want  of  people 
left  alive  to  be  infected. 

This  was  much  the  fate  of  our  three  travellers, 
only  that  they  seemed  to  be  the  better  furnished 
for  travelling,  and  had  it  in  their  view  to  go  far 
ther  off ;  for,  as  to  the  first,  they  did  not  propose 
to  go  farther  than  one  day's  journey,  that  so 
they  might  have  intelligence  every  two  or  three 
days  how  things  were  at  London. 

But  here  our  travellers  found  themselves  ander 
an  unexpected  inconvenience,  namely,  that  of 
their  horse,  for  by  means  of  the  horse  to  carry 
their  baggage,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  in  the 
road;  whereas,  the  people  of  this  other  band 
went  over  the  fields  or  roads,  path  or  no  path, 
way  or  no  way,  as  they  pleased;  neither  had 
they  any  occasion  to  pass  through  any  town,  or 
come  near  any  town,  other  than  to  buy  such 
things  as  they  wanted  for  their  necessary  sub 
sistence,  and  in  that,  indeed,  they  were  put  to 
much  difficulty ;  of  which  in  its  place. 

But  our  three  travellers  were  obliged  to  keep 
the  road,  or  else  they  must  commit  spoil,  and  do 
the  country  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  breaking 
down  fences  and  gates,  to  go  over  enclosed  fields, 
which  they  were  loath  to  do  if  they  could  help  it. 

Our  three  travellers,  however,  had  a  great 
mind  to  join  themselves  to  this  company,  and 
take  their  lot  with  them ;  and  after  some  dis 
course,  they  laid  aside  their  first  design,  which 
looked  northward,  and  resolved  to  follow  the 
other  into  Essex  ;  so  in  the  morning  they  took 
up  their  tent,  and  loaded  their  horse,  and  away 
they  travelled  together. 

They  had  some  difficulty  in  passing  the  ferry 
at  the  river  side,  the  ferryman  being  afraid  of 
them  ;  but  after  some  parley  at  a  distance,  the 
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ferryman  was  content  to  bring  his  boat  to  a  place 
distant  from  the  usual  ferry,  and  leave  it  there 
for  them  to  take  it ;  so  putting  themselves  over, 
he  directed  them  to  leave  the  boat,  and  he, 
having  another  boat,  said  he  would  fetch  it  again, 
which  it  seems,  however,  he  did  not  do  for  above 
eight  days. 

Here,  giving  the  ferryman  money  beforehand, 
they  had  a  supply  of  victuals  and  drink,  which  he 
brought  and  left  in  the  boat  for  them,  but  not 
without,  as  I  said,  having  received  the  money 
beforehand.  But  now  our  travellers  were  at  a 
great  loss  and  difficulty  how  to  get  the  horse 
over,  the  boat  being  small,  and  not  fit  for  it  ; 
and  at  last  could  not  do  it  without  unloading  the 
baggage,  and  making  him  swim  over. 

From  the  river  they  travelled  towards  the 
forest ;  but  when  they  came  to  Walthamstow,  the 
people  of  that  town  denied  to  admit  them,  as  was 
the  case  everywhere.  The  constables  and  their 
watchmen  kept  them  off  at  a  distance,  and  par 
leyed  with  them ;  they  gave  the  same  account 
of  themselves  as  before,  but  these  gave  no  credit 
to  what  they  said,  giving  it  for  a  reason  that  two 
or  three  companies  had  already  come  that  way, 
and  made  the  like  pretences,  but  that  they  had 
given  several  people  the  distemper  in  the  towns 
where  they  had  passed,  and  had  been  afterwards 
so  hardly  used  by  the  country,  though  with 
justice  too,  as  they  had  deserved ;  that  about 
Brentwood,  or  that  way,  several  of  them  perished 
in  the  fields,  whether  of  the  plague,  or  of  mere 
want,  and  distress,  they  could  not  tell. 

This  was  a  good  reason  indeed  why  the  people 
of  Walthamstow  should  be  very  cautious,  and 
why  they  should  resolve  not  to  entertain  anybody 
that  they  were  not  well  satisfied  of.  But  as 
Richard  the  joiner,  and  one  of  the  other  men  who 
parleyed  with  them,  told  them,  it  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  block  up  the  roads,  and  refuse 
to  let  people  pass  through  the  town,  and  who 
asked  nothing  of  them,  but  to  go  through  the 
street :  that  if  their  people  were  afraid  of  them, 
they  might  go  into  their  houses  and  shut  their 
doors,  they  would  neither  show  them  civility  nor 
incivility,  but  go  on  about  their  business. 

The  constables  and  attendants,  not  to  be  per 
suaded  by  reason,  continued  obstinate,  and  would 
hearken  to  nothing ;  so  the  two  men  that  talked 
with  them  went  back  to  their  fellows,  to  consult 
what  was  to  be  done :  it  was  very  discouraging 
in  the  whole,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  do  for  a 
good  while.  But  at  last  John  the  soldier  and 
biscuit-baker  considering  awhile, — "  Come,"  says 
•he,  "  leave  the  rest  of  the  parley  to  me."  He  had 
not  appeared  yet,  so  he  sets  the  joiner  Richard 
to  work  to  cut  some  poles  out  of  the  trees,  and 
shape  them  as  like  guns  as  he  could,  and  in  a 
little  time  he  had  five  or  six  fair  muskets,  which, 
at  a  distance,  would  not  be  known ;  and  about 
the  part  where  the  lock  of  a  gun  is,  he  caused 
them  to  wrap  cloth  and  rags,  such  as  they  had, 
as  soldiers  do  in  wet  weather,  to  preserve  the 
locks  of  their  pieces  from  rust,  the  rest  was  dis 
coloured  with  clay  or  mud,  such  as  they  could 
get ;  and  all  this  while  the  rest  of  them  sat  under 
the  trees  by  his  direction,  in  two  or  three  bodies, 
where  they  made  tires  at  a  good  distance  from 
one  another. 

While  this  was  doing,  he  advanced  himself  and 


two  or  three  with  him,  and  set  up  their  tent  in 
the  lane,  within  sight  of  the  barrier  which  the 
townsmen  had  made,  and  sent  a  sentinel  just  by 
it  with  the  real  gun,  the  only  one  they  had,  and 
who  walked  to  and  fro  with  the  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  so  that  the  people  of  the  town  might 
see  them ;  also  he  tied  the  horse  to  a  gate  in  the 
hedge  just  by,  and  got  some  dry  sticks  together, 
and  kindled  a  fire  on  the  other  side  of  the  tent, 
so  that  the  people  of  the  town  could  see  the  fire 
and  the  smoke,  but  could  not  see  what  they 
were  doing  at  it. 

After  the  country  people  had  looked  upon  them 
very  earnestly  a  great  while,  and,  by  all  that  they 
could  see,  could  not  but  suppose  that  they  were 
a  great  many  in  company,  they  began  to  be  un 
easy,  not  for  their  going  away,  but  for  staying 
where  they  were ;  and,  above  all,  perceiving  they 
had  horses  and  arms,  for  they  had  seen  one  horse 
and  one  gun  at  the  tent,  and  they  had  seen  others 
of  them  walk  about  the  field  on  the  inside  of  the 
hedge  by  the  side  of  the  lane,  wilh  their  muskets, 
as  they  took  them  to  be  shouldered :  I  say,  upon 
such  a  sight  as  this,  you  may  be  assured  they 
were  alarmed  and  terribly  frightened ;  and  it 
seems  they  went  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  to 
know  what  they  should  do.  What  the  justice 
advised  them  to  I  know  not,  but  towards  the 
evening  they  called  from  the  barrier,  as  above,  to 
the  sentinel  at  the  tent. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  says  John.  * 

"  Why,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?"  says  the 
constable. 

"  To  do,"  says  John,  "  what  would  you  have 
us  to  do?" 

Const.  Why  don't  you  be  gone — what  do  you 
stay  there  for? 

John.  Why  do  you  stop  us  on  the  king's  high 
way,  and  pretend  to  refuse  us  leave  to  go  on  our 
way? 

Const.  We  are  not  bound  to  tell  you  our  rea 
son,  though  we  did  let  you  know  it  was  because 
of  the  plague. 

John.  We  told  you  we  were  all  sound,  and  free 
from  the  plague,  which  we  were  not  bound  to 
have  satisfied  you  of,  and  yet  you  pretend  to  stop 
us  on  the  highway. 

Const.  We  have  a  right  to  stop  it  up,  and  our 
own  safety  obliges  us  to  it ;  besides,  this  is  not 
the  king's  highway,  it  is  a  way  upon  sufferance  ; 
you  see  here  is  a  gate,  and  if  we  do  let  people 
pass  here  we  make  them  pay  toll. 

John.  We  have  a  right  to  seek  our  own  safety 
as  well  as  you,  and  you  may  see  we  are  flying  for 
our  lives,  and  it  is  very  unchristian  and  unjust  to 
stop  us. 

Const.  You  may  go  back  from  whence  you 
came  ;  we  do  not  hinder  you  from  that. 

John.  No,  it  is  a  stronger  enemy  than  you  that 
keeps  us  from  doing  that,  or  else  we  should  not 
have  come  hither. 

Const.   Well,  you  may  go  any  othep  way,  then. 

John.  No,  no  :  I  suppose  you  see  we  are  able 
to  send  you  going,  and  all  the  people  of  your 
parish,  and  come  through  your  town  when  we 


•  It  seems  John  was  in  the  tent,  but,  hearing  them  call, 
he  steps  out,  and,  taking  the  gun  upon  his  shoulder,  talked 
to  them  as  if  he  had  been  the  sentinel  placed  there  upon 
the  guard  by  some  officer  that  was  his  superior. 
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will ;  but,  since  you  have  stopped  us  here,  we  are 
content ;  you  see  we  have  encamped  here,  and 
here  we  will  live :  we  hope  you  will  furnish  us 
with  victuals. 

Const.  We  furnish  you  !  What  do  you  mean 
by  that? 

John.  Why,  you  would  not  have  us  starve, 
would  you?  If  you  stop  us  here  you  must 
keep  us. 

Const.  You  will  be  ill  kept  at  our  mainten 
ance. 

John.  If  you  stint  us  we  shall  make  ourselves 
the  better  allowance. 

Const.  Why,  you  will  not  pretend  to  quarter 
upon  us  by  force,  will  you  ? 

John.  We  have  offered  ho  violence  to  you  yet ; 
why  do  you  seem  to  oblige  us  to  it?  I  am  an  old 
soldier,  and  cannot  starve  ;  and  if  you  think  that 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  back  for  want  of  oro- 
visions,  you  are  mistaken. 

Const.  Since  you  threaten  us,  we  shall  take 
care  to  be  strong  enough  for  you :  I  have  orders 
to  raise  the  county  upon  you. 

John.  It  is  you  that  threaten,  not  we :  and, 
since  you  are  for  mischief,  you  cannot  blame  us  if 
we  do  not  give  you  time  for  it :  we  shall  begin 
our  march  in  a  few  minutes.* 

Const.  What  is  it  you  demand  of  us  ? 

John.  At  first  we  desired  nothing  of  you  but 
leave  to  go  through  the  town ;  we  should  have 
offered  no  injury  to  any  of  you,  neither  would  you 
have  had  any  injury  or  loss  by  us.  We  are  not 
thieves,  but  poor  people  in  distress,  and  flying 
from  the  dreadful  plague  in  London,  which  de 
vours  thousands  every  week.  We  wonder  how 
you  could  be  so  unmerciful. 

Const.   Self-preservation  obliges  us. 

John.  What !  to  shut  up  your  compassion  in  a 
case  of  such  distress  as  this  ? 

Const.  Well,  if  you  will  pass  over  the  fields  on 
your  left-hand,  and  behind  that  part  of  the  town, 
I  will  endeavour  to  have  gates  opened  for  you. 

John.  Our  horsemenf  cannot  pass  with  our 
baggage  that  way  ;  it  does  not  lead  into  the  road 
that  we  want  to  go,  and  why  should  you  force  us 
out  of  the  road  -,  besides,  you  have  kept  us  here 
all  day  without  any  provisions  but  such  as  we 
brought  with  us.  I  think  you  ought  to  send  us 
some  provisions  for  our  relief. 

Const.  If  you  will  go  another  way  we  will  send 
you  some  provisions. 

John.  That  is  the  way  to  have  all  the  towns  in 
the  county  stop  up  the  ways  against  us. 

Const,  'if  they  all  furnish  you  with  food,  what 
will  you  be  the  worse  ?  I  see  you  have  tents, 
you  want  no  lodging. 

John.  Well,  what  quantity  of  provisions  will 
you  send  us  ? 

Const.   How  many  are  you  ? 

John.  Nay,  we  do  not  ask  enough  for  all  our 
company,  we  are  in  three  companies  ;  if  you  will 
send  us  bread  for  twenty  men  and  about  six  or 
seven  women  for  three  days,  and  show  us  the  way 
over  the  fields  you  speak  of,  we  desire  not  to  put 
your  people  into  any  fear  for  us,  we  will  go  out 
of  our  way  to  oblige  you,  though  we  are  as  free 
from  infection  as  you  are. 


*  This  frightened  the  constable  and  the  people  that  were 
with  him,  that  they  immediately  changed  their  note. 
I  They  had  but  one  horse  amongst  them. 


( 'oust.  And  will  you  assure  us  that  your  other 
people  shall  offer  us  no  new  disturbance  ? 

John.   No,  no ;  you  may  depend  on  it. 

Const.  You  must  oblige  yourself  too,  that  none 
of  your  people  sh;ill  come  a  step  nearer  than 
where  the  provisions  we  send  you  shall  be  set 
down. 

John.    I  answer  for  it  we  will  not.* 

Accordingly  they  sent  to  the  place  twenty 
loaves  of  bread,  and  three  or  four  large  pieces  cf 
;ood  beef,  and  opened  sonic  gates,  through  \\  hieh 
they  passed,  but  none  of  them  had  courage  so 
much  as  to  look  out  to  sec  them  go,  and,  as  it  was 
evening,  if  they  had  looked  they  could  not  have 
seen  them  so  as  to  know  how  few  they  were. 

This  was  John  the  Soldier's  management.  But 
this  gave  such  an  alarm  to  the  county,  that,  had 
they  really  been  two  or  three  hundred,  the  whole 
county  would  have  been  raised  upon  them  ;  and 
they  would  have  been  sent  to  prison,  or  perhaps 
knocked  on  tlic  head. 

They  were  soon  made  sensible  of  this,  for  two 
days  afterwards  they  found  several  parties  of 
horsemen  and  footmen  also  about,  in  pursuit,  of 
three  companies  of  men  armed,  as  they  said,  with 
muskets,  who  were  broke  out  from  London,  and 
had  the  plague  upon  them ;  and  that  were  not 
only  spreading  the  distemper  among  the  people, 
but  plundering  the  country. 

As  they  saw  now  the  consequence  of  their  case, 
they  soon  saw  the  danger  they  were  in,  so  they 
resolved,  by  the  advice  also  of  the  old  soldier,  to 
divide  themselves  again.  John  and  his  two  com 
rades,  with  the  horse,  went  away  as  if  towards 
Walt  ham ;  the  other  in  two  companies,  but  all  a 
little  asunder,  and  went  towards  Epping. 

The  first  night  they  encamped  all  in  the  Forest, 
and  not  far  otF  one  another,  but  not  setting  up 
the  tent  lest  that  should  discover  them  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Richard  went  to  work  with  his  axe 
and  his  hatchet,  and,  cutting  down  branches  of 
trees,  he  built  three  tents  or  hovels,  in  which 
they  all  encamped  with  as  much  convenience  as 
they  could  expect. 

The  provisions  they  had  at  Walthamstow  served 
them  very  plentifully  this  night,  and  as  for  the 
next  they  left  it  to  Providence  ;  they  had  fared 
so  well  with  the  old  soldier's  conduct,  that  they 
now  willingly  made  him  their  leader ;  and  the 
first  of  his  conduct  appeared  to  be  very  good. 
He  told  them  that  they  were  now  at  a  proper 
distance  enough  from  London :  that  as  they  need 
not  be  immediately  beholden  to  the  country  for 
relief,  so  they  ought  to  be  as  careful  the  country 
did  not  infect  them  as  that  they  did  not  infect 
the  country;  that  what  little  money  they  had 
they  must  be  as  frugal  of  as  they  could ;  that  as 
he  would  not  have  them  think  of  offering  the 
country  any  violence,  so  they  must  endeavour  to 
make  the  sense  of  their  condition  go  as  far  with 
the  country  as  it  could.  They  all  referred  them 
selves  to  his  direction;  so  they  left  their  three 
houses  standing,  and  the  next  day  went  away 
towards  Epping  ;  the  Captain,  also,  for  so  they 
now  called  him,  and  his  two  fellow-travellers, 


*  Here  he  called  to  one  of  his  men,  and  bade  him  order 
(';i])t.  Richard  and  his  people  to  march  the  lower  way  on 
the  side  of  the  marshes,  and  meet  them  in  the  Forest; 
which  was  all  a  sham,  for  they  had  no  Capt.  Richard  or 
any  such  company. 
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laid  aside  their  design  of  going  to  Walthatn,  and 
all  went  together. 

When  they  came  near  Epping  they  halted, 
choosing  out  a  proper  place  in  the  open  forest, 
not  very  near  the  highway,  but  not  far  out  of  it, 
on  the  north  side,  under  a  little  cluster  of  low 
pollard-trees :  here  they  pitched  their  little  camp, 
which  consisted  of  three  large  tents  or  huts  made 
of  poles,  which  their  carpenter,  and  such  as  were 
his  assistants,  cut  down  and  fixed  in  the  ground 
in  a  circle,  binding  all  the  small  ends  together  at 
the  top,  and  thickening  the  sides  with  boughs  of 
trees  and  bushes,  so  that  they  were  completely 
close  and  warm.  They  had,  besides  this,  a  little 
tent  where  the  women  lay  by  themselves,  and  a 
hut  to  put  the  horse  in. 

It  happened  that  the  next  day,  or  next  but 
one,  was  market-day  at  Epping,  when  Captain 
John  and  one  of  the  other  men  went  to  market 
and  bought  some  provisions,  that  is  to  say,  bread 
and  some  mutton  and  beef,  and  two  of  the  women 
went  separately,  as  if  they  had  not  belonged  to 
the  rest,  and  bought  more.  John  took  the  horse 
to  bring  it  home,  and  the  sack  (which  the  car 
penter  carried  his  tools  in)  to  put  it  in.  The 
carpenter  went  to  work  and  made  them  benches 
and  stools  to  sit  on,  such  as  the  wood  he  could 
get  would  afford,  and  a  kind  of  a  table  to  dine  on. 
They  were  taken  no  notice  of  for  two  or  three 
days,  but  after  that  abundance  of  people  ran  out 
of  the  town  to  look  at  them,  and  all  the  country 
was  alarmed  about  them.  The  people  at  first 
seemed  afraid  to  come  near  them,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  desired  the  people  to  keep  off, 
for  there  was  a  rumour  that  the  plague  was  at 
Waltham,  and  that  it  had  been  in  Epping  two  or 
three  days ;  so  John  called  out  to  them  not  to 
come  out  to  them, — "  For,"  says  he,  "  we  are  all 
whole  and  sound  people  here,  and  would  not 
have  you  bring  the  plague  among  us,  nor  pretend 
we  brought  it  among  you. 

After  this  the  parish  officers  came  up  to  them 
and  parleyed  with  them  at  a  distance,  and  desired 
to  know  who  they  were,  and  by  what  authority 
they  pretended  to  fix  their  stand  at  that  place. 
John  answered  very  frankly,  they  were  poor  dis 
tressed  people  from  London,  who,  foreseeing  the 
misery  they  should  be  reduced  to,  if  the  plague 
spread  into  the  city,  had  fled  out  in  time  for  their 
lives,  and  having  no  acquaintance  or  relations  to 
fly  to,  had  first  taken  up  at  Islington,  but  the 
plague  being  come  into  that  town,  were  fled  fur 
ther  ;  and  as  they  supposed  that  the  people  of 
Epping  might  have  refused  them  coming  into 
their  town,  they  had  pitched  their  tent  thus  in 
the  open  field,  and  in  the  forest,  being  willing  to 
bear  all  the  hardships  of  such  a  disconsolate 
lodging,  rather  than  have  any  one  think  or  be 
afraid  that  they  should  receive  injury  by  them. 

At  first  the  Epping  people  talked  roughly  to 
them,  and  told  them  they  must  remove ;  that 
this  was  no  place  for  them ;  and  that  they  pre 
tended  to  be  sound  and  well,  but  that  they  might 
be  infected  with  the  plague  for  aught  they  knew, 
and  might  infect  the  whole  country,  and  they 
could  not  suffer  them  there. 

John  argued  very  calmly  with  them  a  great 
while,  and  told  them,  that  London  was  the  place  by 
which  they,  that  is,  the  townsmen  of  Epping  and 
all  the  country  round  them,  subsisted ;  to  whom 


they  sold  the  produce  of  their  lands,  and  out  of 
whom  they  made  the  rent  of  their  farms  ;  and  to 
)c  so  cruel  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  or  to 
any  of  those  by  whom  they  gained  so  much,  was 
very  hard,  and  they  would  be  loth  to  have  it  re 
membered  hereafter,  and  have  it  told  how  bar 
barous,  how  unhospitable,  and  how  unkind  they 
were  to  the  people  of  London,  when  they  fled 
Yom  the  face  of  the  most  terrible  enemy  in  the 
world ;  that  it  would  be  enough  to  make  the 
name  of  an  Epping  man  hateful  through  all  the 
city,  and  to  have  the  rabble  stone  them  in  the 
very  streets,  whenever  they  came  so  much  as  to 
market ;  that  they  were  not  yet  secure  from 
jeing  visited  themselves,  and  that,  as  he  heard, 
Waltham  was  already  ;  that  they  would  think  it 
very  hard  that  when  any  of  them  fled  for  fear 
jcfore  they  were  touched,  they  should  be  denied 
the  liberty  of  lying  so  much  as  in  the  open 
lelds. 

The  Epping  men  told  them  again,  that  they, 
ndeed,  said  they  were  sound  and  free  from  the 
nfection,  but  that  they  had  no  assurance  of  it ; 
and  that  it  was  reported,  that  there  had  been  a 
rcat  rabble  of  people  at  Walthamstow,  who 
made  such  pretences  of  being  sound,  as  they  did, 
but  that,  they  threatened  to  plunder  the  town, 
and  force  their  way,  whether  the  parish  officers 
would  or  not ;  that  there  were  near  200  of  them, 
and  had  arms  and  tents  like  Low  Country  sol 
diers  ;  that  they  extorted  provisions  from  the 
town,  by  threatening  them  with  living  upon  them 
at  free  quarter,  showing  their  arms,  and  talking 
in  the  language  of  soldiers  ;  and  that  several  of 
them  being  gone  away  to  Rumford  and  Brent- 
wood,  the  country  had  been  infected  by  them, 
and  the  plague  spread  into  both  those  large 
towns,  so  that  the  people  durst  not  go  to  market 
there  as  usual ;  that  it  was  very  likely  they  were 
some  of  that  party ;  and  if  so,  they  deserved  to 
be  sent  to  the  county  jail,  and  be  secured  till 
they  had  made  satisfaction  for  the  damage  they 
had  done,  and  for  the  terror  and  fright  they  had 
put  the  country  into. 

John  answered,  that  what  other  people  had 
done  was  nothing  to  them ;  that  they  assured 
them  they  were  all  of  one  company  ;  that  they 
had  never  been  more  in  number  than  they  saw 
them  at  that  time  (which,  by  the  way,  was  very 
true);  that  they  came  out  in  two  separate  com 
panies,  but  joined  by  the  way,  their  cases  being 
the  same ;  that  they  were  ready  to  give  what 
account  of  themselves  anybody  could  desire  of 
them,  and  to  give  in  their  names  and  places  of 
abode,  that  so  they  might  be  called  to  an  account 
for  any  disorder  that  they  might  be  guilty  of; 
that  the  townsmen  might  see  they  were  content 
to  live  hardly,  and  only  desired  a  little  room  to 
breathe  in  on  the  forest  where  it  was  wholesome  ; 
for  where  it  was  not  they  could  not  stay,  and 
would  decamp  if  they  found  it  otherwise  there. 

"  But,"  said  the  townsman,  "  we  have  a  great 
charge  of  poor  upon  our  hands  already,  and  we 
must  take  care  not  to  increase  it ;  we  suppose 
you  can  give  us  no  security  against  your  being 
chargeable  to  our  parish  and  to  the  inhabitants, 
any  more  than  you  can  of  being  dangerous  to  us 
as  to  the  infection." 

"Why  look  you,"  says  John,  "as  to  being 
chargeable  to  you,  we  hope  we  shall  not ;  if  you 
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will  relieve  us  with  provisions  for  our  present 
necessity,  we  will  be  very  thankful ;  as  we  all 
lived  without  charity  when  we  were  at  home,  so 
we  will  oblige  ourselves  fully  to  repay  you,  if 
God  please  to  bring  us  back  to  our  own  families 
and  houses  in  safety,  and  to  restore  health  to  the 
people  of  London. 

"  As  to  our  dying  here,  we  assure  you,  if  any 
of  us  die,  we  that  survive  will  bury  them,  and 
put  you  to  no  expense,  except  it  should  be  that 
we  should  all  die,  and  then,  indeed,  the  last  man, 
not  being  able  to  bury  himself,  would  put  you  to 
that  single  expense,  which  I  am  persuaded," 
says  John,  "  he  would  leave  enough  behind  him 
to  pay  you  for  the  expense  of. 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  says  John,  "  if  you  will 
shut  up  all  bowels  of  compassion,  and  not  relieve 
us  at  all,  we  shall  not  extort  anything  by  violence, 
or  steal  from  any  one ;  but  when  what  little  we 
have  is  spent,  if  we  perish  for  want.  God's  will 
be  done." 

John  wrought  so  upon  the  townsmen  by  talk 
ing  thus  rationally  and  smoothly  to  them,  that 
they  went  away ;  and  though  they  did  not  give 
any  consent  to  their  staying  there,  yet  they  did 
not  molest  them  ;  and  the  poor  people  continued 
there  three  or  four  days  longer  without  any  dis 
turbance.  In  this  time  they  had  got  some  remote 
acquaintance  with  a  victualling-house  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  to  whom  they  called  at  a 
distance  to  bring  some  little  things  that  they 
wanted,  and  which  they  caused  to  be  set  down 
at  a  distance,  and  always  paid  for  very  honestly. 

During  this  time  the  younger  people  of  the 
town  came  frequently  pretty  near  them,  and 
would  stand  and  look  at  them,  and  sometimes 
talk  with  them  at  some  space  between ;  and  par 
ticularly  it  was  observed,  that  the  first  sabbath- 
day  the  poor  people  kept  retired,  worshipped 
God  together,  and  were  heard  to  sing  psalms. 

These  things,  and  a  quiet,  inoffensive  beha 
viour,  began  to  get  them  the  good  opinion  of 
the  country,  and  people  began  to  pity  them,  and 
speak  very  well  of  them,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  upon  the  occasion  of  a  very  wet 
rainy  night,  a  certain  gentleman,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood,  sent  them  a  little  cart  with 
twelve  trusses  or  bundles  of  straw,  as  well  for 
them  to  lodge  upon,  as  to  cover  and  thatch  their 
huts,  and  to  keep  them  dry.  The  minister  of  a 
parish,  not.  far  off,  not  knowing  of  the  other,  sent 
them  also  about  two  bushels  of  wheat,  and  half  a 
bushel  of  white  peas. 

They  were  very  thankful  to  be  sure  for  this 
relief,  and  particularly  the  straw  was  a  very 
great  comfort  to  them ;  for  though  the  ingenious 
carpenter  had  made  frames  for  them  to  lie  in 
like  troughs,  and  filled  them  with  leaves  of  trees, 
and  such  things  as  they  could  get,  and  had  cut 
all  their  tent-cloth  out  to  make  them  coverlids, 
yet  they  lay  damp,  and  hard,  and  unwholesome, 
till  this  straw  came,  which  was  to  them  like  fea 
ther-beds  ;  and,  as  John  said,  more  welcome  than 
feather-beds  would  have  been  at  another  time. 

This  gentleman  and  the  minister  having  thus 
begun,  and  given  an  example  of  charity  to  these 
wanderers,  others  quickly  followed,  and  they  re 
ceived  every  day  some  benevolence  or  other  from 
the  people,  but  chiefly  from  the  gentlemen  who 
dwelt  in  the  country  round  about ;  some  sent 


them  chairs,  stools,  tables,  and  such  household 
things  as  they  gave  notice  they  wanted ;  some 
sent  them  blankets,  rugs,  and  coverlids;  some, 
earthenware,  and  some,  kitchen-ware  for  ordering 
their  food. 

Encouraged  by  this  good  usage,  their  carpen 
ter,  in  a  few  days,  built  them  a  large  shed  or 
house  with  rafters,  and  a  roof  in  form,  and  an 
upper  floor,  in  which  they  lodged  warm,  for 
the  weather  began  to  be  damp  and  cold  in  the 
beginning  of  September;  but  this  house  being 
very  well  thatched,  and  the  sides  and  roof  made 
very  thick,  kept  out  the  cold  well  enough.  He 
made  also  an  earthen  wall  at  one  end,  with  a 
chimney  in  it,  and  another  of  the  company,  with 
a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  pains,  made  a  funnel 
to  the  chimney  to  carry  out  the  smoke. 

Here  they  lived  comfortably,  though  coarsely, 
till  the  beginning  of  September,  when  they  had 
the  bad  news  to  hear,  whether  true  or  not,  that 
the  plague,  which  was  very  hot  at  Waltham 
Abbey  on  one  side,  and  at  Rumford  and  Brent- 
wood  on  the  other  side,  was  also  come  to  Epping, 
to  Woodford,  and  to  most  of  the  towns  upon  the 
forest,  and  which,  as  they  said,  was  brought  down 
among  them  chiefly  by  the  higglers,  and  such  peo 
ple  as  went  to  and  from  London  with  provisions. 

If  this  was  true,  it  was  an  evident  contradiction 
to  that  report  which  was  afterwards  spread  all 
over  England,  but  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  cannot 
confirm  of  my  own  knowledge,  namely,  that  the 
market  people,  carrying  provisions  to  the  city, 
never  got  the  infection,  or  carried  it  back  into  the 
country ;  both  which,  I  have  been  assured,  has 
been  false. 

It  might  be  that  they  were  preserved  even  be 
yond  expectation,  though  not  to  a  miracle,  that 
abundance  went  and  came,  and  were  not  touched, 
and  that  was  much  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
poor  people  of  London,  who  had  been  completely 
miserable  if  the  people  that  brought  provisions 
to  the  markets  had  not  been  many  times  wonder 
fully  preserved,  or,  at  least,  more  preserved  than 
could  be  reasonably  expected. 

But  now  these  new  inmates  began  to  be  dis 
turbed  more  effectually,  for  the  towns  about  them 
were  really  infected,  and  they  began  to  be  afraid 
to  trust  one  another  so  much  as  to  go  abroad  for 
such  things  as  they  wanted,  and  this  pinched 
them  very  hard ;  for  now  they  had  little  or  no 
thing  but  what  the  charitable  gentlemen  of  the 
country  supplied  them  with ;  but,  for  their  en 
couragement,  it  happened  that  other  gentlemen 
of  the  country,  who  had  not  sent  them  anything 
before,  began  to  hear  of  them  and  supply  them, 
and  one  sent  them  a  large  pig,  that  is  to  say,  a 
porker ;  another,  two  sheep ;  and  another  sent 
them  a  calf;  in  short,  they  had  meat  enough,  and 
sometimes  had  cheese  and  milk,  and  all  such 
things ;  they  were  chiefly  put  to  it  for  bread,  for 
when  the  gentlemen  sent  them  corn  they  had  no 
where  to  bake  it  or  to  grind  it.  This  made  them 
eat  the  first  two  bushels  of  wheat  that  was  sent 
them  in  parched  corn,  as  the  Israelites  of  old  did, 
without  grinding  or  making  bread  of  it. 

At  last  they  found  means  to  carry  their  com 
to  a  windmill  near  Woodford,  where  they  had  it 
ground  ;  and  afterwards  the  biscuit-baker  made 
a  hearth  so  hollow  and  dry,  that  he  could  bake 
biscuit  cakes  tolerably  well ;  and  thus  they  came 
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into  a  condition  to  live  without  any  assistance  or 
supplies  from  the  towns ;  and  it  was  well  they 
did,  for  the  country  was  soon  after  fully  infected, 
and  about  120  were  said  to  have  died  of  the  dis 
temper  in  the  villages  near  them,  which  was  a 
terrible  thing  to  them. 

On  this  they  called  a  new  council,  and  now  the 
towns  had  no  need  to  be  afraid  they  should  settle 
near  them,  but  on  the  contrary  several  families 
of  the  poorer  sort  of  the  inhabitants  quitted  their 
houses,  and  built  huts  in  the  forest  after  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  done ;  but  it  was  observed 
that  several  of  these  poor  people  that  had  so  re 
moved,  had  the  sickness  even  in  their  huts  or 
booths ;  the  reason  of  which  was  plain,  namely, 
not  because  they  removed  into  the  air,  but  be 
cause  they  did  not  remove  time  enough,  that 
is  to  say,  not  till  by  openly  conversing  with  the 
other  people,  their  neighbours,  they  had  the  dis 
temper  upon  them,  or  (as  may  be  said)  among 
them,  and  so  carried  it  about  them  whither  they 
went ;  or,  secondly,  because  they  were  not  care 
ful  enough,  after  they  were  safely  removed  out  of 
the  towns,  not  to  come  in  again  and  mingle  with 
the  diseased  people. 

But  be  it  which  of  these  it  will,  when  our  tra 
vellers  began  to  perceive  that  the  plague  was  not 
only  in  the  towns,  but  even  in  the  tents  and  huts 
on  the  forest  near  them,  they  began  then  not  only 
to  be  afraid,  but  to  think  of  decamping  and  re 
moving  ;  for  had  they  stayed,  they  would  have 
been  in  manifest  danger  of  their  lives. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  were  greatly 
afflicted  at  being  obliged  to  quit  the  place  where 
they  had  been  so  kindly  received,  and  where  they 
had  been  treated  with  so  much  humanity  and 
charity ;  but  necessity,  and  the  hazard  of  life, 
which  they  came  out  so  far  to  preserve,  prevailed 
with  them,  and  they  saw  no  remedy.  John,  how 
ever,  thought  of  a  remedy  for  their  present  mis 
fortune,  namely,  that  he  would  first  acquaint  that 
gentleman  who  was  their  principal  benefactor 
with  the  distress  they  were  in,  and  to  crave  his 
assistance  and  advice. 

The  good  charitable  gentleman  encouraged 
them  to  quit  the  place  for  fear  they  should  be  cut 
off  from  any  retreat  at  all,  by  the  violence  of  the 
distemper ;  but  whither  they  should  go  that  he 
found  very  hard  to  direct  them  to.  At  last  John 
asked  of  him  whether  he  (being  a  justice  of  the 
peace)  would  give  them  certificates  of  health  to 
other  justices  whom  they  might  come  before,  that 
so,  whatever  might  be  their  lot,  they  might  not  be 
repulsed  now  they  had  been  also  so  long  from 
London.  This  his  worship  immediately  granted, 
and  gave  them  proper  letters  of  health,  and  from 
thence  they  were  at  liberty  to  travel  whither  they 
pleased. 

Accordingly  they  had  a  full  certificate  of  health, 
intimating  that  they  had  resided  in  a  village  in  the 
county  of  Essex  so  long,  that  being  examined  and 
scrutinized  sufficiently,  and  having  been  retired 
from  all  conversation  for  above  forty  days,  with 
out  any  appearance  of  sickness,  they  were  there 
fore  certainly  concluded  to  be  sound  men,  and 
might  be  safely  entertained  anywhere,  having  at 
jast  removed  rather  for  fear  of  the  plague,  which 
was  come  into  such  a  town,  rather  than  for  hav 
ing  any  signal  of  infection  upon  them,  or  upon 
any  belonging  to  them. 


|  With  this  certificate  they  removed,  though 
with  great  reluctance  ;  and  John  inclining  not  to 
go  far  from  home,  they  moved  towards  the  marshes 
on  the  side  of  Waltham ;  but  here  they  found  a 
man,  who  it  seems  kept  a  weir  or  stop  upon  the 
river,  made  to  raise  the  water  for  the  barges 
which  go  up  and  down  the  river,  and  he  terrified 
them  with  dismal  stories  of  the  sickness  having 
been  spread  into  all  the  towns  on  the  river,  and 
near  the  river,  on  the  side  of  Middlesex  and  Hert 
fordshire  ;  that  is  to  say,  into  Waltham  Cross, 
Enfield,  and  Ware,  and  all  the  towns  on  the  road, 
that  they  were  afraid  to  go  that  way ;  though  it 
seems  the  man  imposed  upon  them,  for  that  the 
thing  was  not  really  true. 

However,  it  terrified  them,  and  they  resolved 
to  move  across  the  forest  towards  Rumford  and 
Brentwood,  but  they  heard  that  there  were  num 
bers  of  people  fled  out  of  London  that  way,  who 
lay  up  and  down  the  forest  called  Henalt  Forest, 
reaching  near  Rumford,  and  who,  having  no  sub 
sistence  or  habitation,  not  only  lived  oddly  and 
suffered  great  extremities  in  the  woods  and 
fields  for  want  of  relief,  but  were  said  to  be 
made  so  desperate  by  those  extremities,  as  that 
they  offered  many  violences  to  the  country,  rob 
bed  and  plundered,  and  killed  cattle,  and  the  like ; 
that  others,  building  huts  and  hovels  by  the  road- 
side,  begged,  and  that  with  an  importunity  next 
door  to  demanding  relief;  so  that  the  country 
was  very  uneasy,  and  had  been  obliged  to  take 
some  of  them  up. 

This,  in  the  first  place,  intimated  to  them  that 
they  would  be  sure  to  find  the  charity  and  kind 
ness  of  the  country,  which  they  had  found  here 
where  they  were  before,  hardened  and  shut  up 
against  them  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would  be  questioned  wherever  they  came,  and 
v.-ould  be  in  danger  of  violence  from  others  in 
like  cases  as  themselves. 

Upon  all  these  considerations,  John,  their  cap 
tain,  in  all  their  names,  went  back  to  their  good 
friend  and  benefactor,  who  had  relieved  them  be 
fore,  and  laying  their  case  truly  before  him, 
humbly  asked  his  advice ;  and  he  as  kindly  ad 
vised  them  to  take  up  their  old  quarters  again, 
or  if  not,  to  remove  but  a  little  further  out  of 
the  road,  and  directed  them  to  a  proper  place  for 
them;  and  as  they  really  wanted  some  house, 
rather  than  huts,  to  shelter  them  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  it  growing  on  towards  Michaelmas, 
they  found  an  old  decayed  house,  which  had  been 
formerly  some  cottage  or  little  habitation,  but  was 
so  out  of  repair  as  scarce  habitable,  and  by  the 
consent  of  a  farmer  to  whose  farm  it  belonged, 
they  got  leave  to  make  what  use  of  it  they  could. 
The  ingenious  joiner,  and  all  the  rest  by  his  di 
rections,  went  to  work  with  it,  and  in  a  very  few 
days  made  it  capable  to  shelter  them  all,  in  case 
of  bad  weather,  and  in  which  there  was  an  old 
chimney  and  an  old  oven,  though  both  lying  in 
ruins,  yet  they  made  them  both  fit  for  use  ;  and 
raising  additions,  sheds,  and  lean-to's  on  every 
side,  they  soon  made  the  house  capable  to  hold 
them  all. 

They  chiefly  wanted  boards  to  make  window- 
shutters,  floors,  doors,  and  several  other  things  ; 
but  as  the  gentleman  above  favoured  them,  and 
the  country  was  by  that  means  made  easy  with 
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them,  and  above  all,  that  they  were  known  to  be 
all  sound  and  in  good  health,  everybody  helped 
them  with  what  they  could  spare. 

Here  they  encamped  for  good  and  all,  and  re 
solved  to  remove  no  more.  They  saw  plainly 
how  terribly  alarmed  that  country  was  every 
where  at  anybody  that  came  from  London,  and 
that  they  should  have  no  admittance  anywhere 
but  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  at  least  no  friendly 
reception  and  assistance,  as  they  had  received 
here. 

Now  although  they  received  great  assistance 
and  encouragement  from  the  country  gentlemen 
and  from  the  people  round  about  them,  yet  they 
were  put  to  great  straits,  for  the  weather  grew 
cold  and  wet  in  October  and  November,  and  they 
had  not  been  used  to  so  much  hardship,  so  that 
they  got  colds  in  their  limbs,  and  distempers,  but 
never  had  the  infection  ;  and  thus  about  Decem 
ber  they  came  home  to  the  city  again. 

I  give  this  story  thus  at  large,  principally  to 
give  an  account  what  became  of  the  great  num 
bers  of  people  which  immediately  appeared  in 
the  city  as  soon  as  the  sickness  abated  :  for,  as 
I  have  said,  great  numbers  of  those  that  were 
able  and  had  retreats  in  the  country,  fled  to  those 
retreats.  So  when  it  was  increased  to  such  a 
frightful  extremity  as  I  have  related,  the  middling 
people  who  had  not  friends  fled  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  could  get  shelter,  as  well 
those  that  had  money  to  relieve  themselves  as 
those  that  had  not.  Those  that  had  money 
always  fled  furthest,  because  they  were  able  to 
subsist  themselves ;  but  those  who  were  empty 
suffered,  as  I  have  said,  great  hardships,  and 
were  often  driven  by  necessity  to  relieve  their 
wants  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  By  that 
means  the  country  was  made  very  uneasy  at 
them,  and  sometimes  took  them  up,  though  even 
then  they  scarce  knew  what  to  do  with  them, 
and  were  always  very  backward  to  punish  them, 
but  often  too  they  forced  them  from  place  to 
place  till  they  were  obliged  to  come  back  again 
to  London. 

I  have,  since  my  knowing  this  story  of  John 
and  his  brother,  inquired  and  found  that  there 
were  a  great  many  of  the  poor  disconsolate  peo 
ple,  as  above,  fled  into  the  country  every  way, 
and  some  of  them  got  little  sheds  and  barns  and 
outhouses  to  live  in,  where  they  could  obtain  so 
much  kindness  of  the  country,  and  especially 
where  they  had  any  the  least  satisfactory  account 
to  give  of  themselves,  and  particularly  that  they 
did  not  come  out  of  London  too  late.  But  others, 
and  that  in  great  numbers,  built  themselves  little 
huts  and  retreats  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
lived  like  hermits  in  holes  and  caves,  or  any  place 
they  could  find ;  and  where,  we  may  be  sure, 
they  suffered  great  extremities,  such  that  many 
of  them  were  obliged  to  come  back  again  what 
ever  the  danger  was;  and  so  those  little  huts 
were  often  found  empty,  and  the  country  people 
supposed  the  inhabitants  lay  dead  in  them  of  the 
plague,  and  would  not  go  near  them  for  fear,  no, 
not  in  a  great  while  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  but  that 
some  of  the  unhappy  wanderers  might  die  so  all 
alone,  even  sometimes  for  want  of  help,  as  parti 
cularly  in  one  tent  or  hut  was  found  a  man 
dead,  and  on  the  gate  of  a  field  just  by  was  cut 
with  his  knife  in  uneven  letters  the  following 


words,  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  the  other 
man  escaped,  or,  that  one  dying  first  the  other 
buried  him  as  well  as  he  could  : 
O  mlsErY  ! 

We  BoTh  ShaLL  DyE, 
WoE,  WoE. 

I  have  given  an  account  .already  of  what  I 
found  to  have  been  the  case  down  the  river 
among  the  seafaring  men,  how  the  ships  lay  in 
the  offing,  as  it  is  called,  in  rows  or  lines,  astern 
of  one  another,  quite  down  from  the  Pool  as  far 
as  I  could  see.  1  have  been  told  that  they  lay 
in  the  same  manner  quite  down  the  river  as  low 
as  Gravesend,  and  some  far  beyond,  even  every 
where,  or  in  every  place  where  they  could  ride 
with  safety  as  to  wind  and  weather ;  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  that  the  plague  reached  to  any  of  the 
people  on  board  those  ships,  except  such  as  lay 
up  in  the  Pool,  or  as  high  as  Deptford  Reach, 
although  the  people  went  frequently  on  shore  to 
the  country  towns  and  villages,  and  farmers' 
houses,  to  buy  fresh  provisions,  fowls,  pigs, 
calves,  and  the  like,  for  their  supply. 

Likewise,  I  found  that  the  watermen  on  the 
river  above  the  bridge  found  means  to  convey 
themselves  away  up  the  river  as  far  as  they 
could  go ;  and  that  they  had,  many  of  them,  their 
whole  families  in  their  boats,  covered  with  tilts 
and  bales,  as  they  call  them,  and  furnished  with 
straw  within  for  their  lodging ;  and  that  they  lay 
thus  all  along  by  the  shore  in  the  marshes,  some 
of  them  setting  up  little  tents  with  their  sails,  and 
so  lying  under  them  on  shore  in  the  day,  and  going 
into  their  boats  at  night ;  and  in  this  manner,  as 
I  have  heard,  the  river  sides  were  lined  with 
boats  and  people  as  long  as  they  had  anything  to 
subsist  on,  or  could  get  anything  of  the  country  ; 
and  indeed  the  country  people,  as  well  gentlemen 
as  others,  on  these  and  all  other  occasions,  were 
very  forward  to  relieve  them,  tut  they  were  by 
no  means  willing  to  receive  them  into  their 
towns  and  houses,  and  for  that  we  cannot  blame 
them. 

There  was  one  unhappy  citizen  within  my 
knowledge  who  had  been  visited  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  so  that  his  wife  and  all  his  children  were 
dead,  and  himself  and  two  servants  only  left  with 
an  elderly  woman,  a  near  relation,  who  had 
nursed  those  that  were  dead  us  well  as  she  could. 
This  disconsolate  man  goes  to  a  village  near  the 
town,  though  not  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
and,  finding  an  empty  house  there,  inquires  out 
the  owner,  and  took  the  house.  After  a  few  days 
he  got  a  cart  and  loaded  it  with  goods,  and  car 
ried  them  down  to  the  house  ;  the  people  of  the 
village  opposed  his  driving  the  cart  along,  but 
with  some  arguings,  and  some  force,  the  men 
that  drove  the  cart  along  got  through  the  street 
up  to  the  door  of  the  house  ;  there  the  constable 
resisted  them  again,  and  would  not  let  them  be 
brought  in.  The  man  caused  the  goods  to  be 
unloaden  and  laid  at  the  door,  and  sent  the  cart 
away ;  upon  which  they  carried  the  man  before 
a  justice  of  peace,  that  is  to  say,  they  com 
manded  him  to  go,  which  he  did.  The  justice 
ordered  him  to  cause  the  cart  to  fetch  away  the 
goods  again,  which  he  refused  to  do ;  upon  which 
the  justice  ordered  the  constable  to  pursue  the 
carters  and  fetch  them  back,  and  make  them  re 
load  the  goods  and  carry  them  away,  or  to  set 
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(hem  in  the  stocks  till  they  came  for  further  or- 1 
ders  ;  and  if  they  could  not  find  them,  and  the 
man  would  not  consent  to  take  them  away,  they 
should  cause  them  to  be  drawn  with  hooks  from 
the  house-door  and  burnt  in  the  street.  The  poor 
distressed  man  upon  this  fetched  the  goods  again, 
but  with  grievous  cries  and  lamentations  at  the 
hardship  of  his  case.  But  there  was  no  remedy, 
self-preservation  obliged  the  people  to  those  seve 
rities,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
concerned  in.  Whether  this  poor  man  lived  or 
died  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  was  reported  that  he  had 
the  plague  upon  him  at  that  time ;  and  perhaps 
the  people  might  report  that  to  justify  their  usage 
of  him  ;  but  it  was  not  unlikely  that  either  he  or 
his  goods,  or  both,  wero  dangerous,  when  his 
whole  family  had  been  dead  of  the  distemper  so 
little  a  while  before. 

I  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  adja 
cent  to  London  were  much  blamed  for  cruelty  to 
the  poor  people  that  ran  from  the  contagion  in 
their  distress,  and  many  very  severe  things  were 
done,  as  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  ; 
but  I  cannot  but  say  also,  that  where  there  was 
room  for  charity  and  assistance  to  the  people, 
without  apparent  danger  to  themselves,  they 
were  willing  enough  to  help  and  relieve  them. 
But  as  every  town  were  indeed  judges  in  their 
own  case,  so  the  poor  people  who  ran  abroad  in 
their  extremities  were  often  ill-used  and  driven 
back  again  into  the  town  ;  and  this  caused  infi 
nite  exclamations  and  outcries  against  the  coun 
try  towns,  and  made  the  clamour  very  popular. 

And  yet  more  or  less,  maugre  all  the  caution, 

there  was  not  a  town  of  any  note  within  ten  (or 

I  believe  twenty)  miles  of  the  city,  but  what  was 

more  or  less  infected,  and  had  some  died  among 

them.     I  have  heard  the  accounts  of  several ; 

such  as  they  were  reckoned  up,  as  follows  -. — 

In  En  field         -        -        -        -82 

Hornscy       .        ...    58 

Newington  -        -        -        -     17 

Tottenham  -        .        .        -42 

Edmonton  -         -        -         -     19 

Barnet  and  Hadly         -        -    43 

StAlbans    -        .        .        -121 

Watford       ....    43 

Uxbridge     -        -        -        -  117 

Hertford      -        .        -        -    90 

Ware  .        .         -        -160 

Hodsdon      ....    30 

Waltham  Abbey  -  -     23 

Epping         ....     26 

Deptford      -        -        -        .623 

Greenwich  ....  631 

Eltham  and  Lusum      -        -    85 

Croydon      -        -        -        -    61 

Brentwood  -        -        -        -    70 

Rumford      -        -        -        -  109 

Barking  About     -        -        -  200 

Brandford  ...  432 

Kingston      ....  122 

Staines         .        .        .        .82 

Chertsey      .        .        .        -     18 

Windsor       ....  103 

cum  alii.-. 

Another  thing  might  render  the  country  more 
strict  with  respect  to  the  citizens,  and  especially 
with  respect  to  the  poor ;  and  this  was  what  "l 


linted  at  before,  namely,  that  there  was  a  seem- 
ng  propensity,  or  a  wicked  inclination,  in  those 
;hat  were  infected  to  infect  others. 

There  have  been  great  debates  among  our  phy 
sicians  as  to  the  reason  of  this :  some  will  have 
t  to  be  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  that  it 
mpresses  every  one  that  is  seized  upon  by  it  with 
a  kind  of  a  rage  and  a  hatred  against  their  own 
und,  as  if  there  were  a  malignity,  not  only  in  the 
distemper  to  communicate  itself,  but  in  the  very 
nature  of  man,  prompting  him  with  evil  will,  or  an 
evil  eye,  that  as  they  say  in  the  case  of  a  mad  dog, 
iho,  though  the  gentlest  creature  before  of  any 
f  his  kind,  yet  then  will  fly  upon  and  bite  any 
one  that  comes  next  him,  and  those  as  soon  as 
any  who  have  been  most  observed  by  him  before. 

Others  placed  it  to  the  account  of  the  corrup- 
ion  of  human  nature,  who  cannot  bear  to  see 
tself  more  miserable  than  others  of  its  own  spe 
cies,  and  has  a  kind  of  involuntary  wish  that  all 
men  were  as  unhappy  or  in  as  bad  a  condition  as 
tself. 

Others  say  it  was  only  a  kind  of  desperation, 
not  knowing  or  regarding  what  they  did,  and 
consequently  unconcerned  at  the  danger  or  safety, 
not  only  of  anybody  near  them,  but  even  of  them 
selves  also.     And,  indeed,  when  men  are  once 
come  to  a  condition  to  abandon  themselves,  and 
>e  unconcerned  for  the  safety  or  at  the  danger  of 
hemselves,  it  cannot  be  so  much  wondered  that 
hey  should  be  careless  of  the  safety  of  other 
)eople. 

But  I  choose  to  give  this  grave  debate  a  quite 
different  turn,  and  answer  it  or  resolve  it  alt  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  grant  the  fact.  On  the  con 
trary,  I  say  that  the  thing  is  not  really  so,  but 
that  it  was  a  general  complaint  raised  by  the 
people  inhabiting  the  out-lying  villages  against 
the  citizens,  to  justify,  or  at  least  excuse,  those 
hardships  and  severities  so  much  talked  of,  and 
in  which  complaints  both  sides  may  be  said  to 
have  injured  one  another  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
citizens  pressing  to  be  received  and  harboured  in 
time  of  distress,  and  with  the  plague  upon  them, 
complain  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  coun 
try  people,  in  being  refused  entrance,  and  forced 
back  again  with  their  goods  and  families ;  and  the 
inhabitants  finding  themselves  so  imposed  upon, 
and  the  citizens  breaking  in  as  it  were  upon  them, 
whether  they  would  or  no,  complain  that  when 
they  were  infected  they  were  not  only  regardless 
of  others,  but  even  willing  to  infect  them ;  neither 
of  which  was  really  true,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
colours  they  were  described  in. 

It  is  true  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
frequent  alarms  which  were  given  to  the  country 
of  the  resolution  of  the  people  of  London  to  come 
out  by  force,  not  only  for  relief,  but  to  plunder 
and  rob,  that  they  ran  about  the  streets  with  the 
distemper  upon  them  without  any  control,  and 
that  no  care  was  taken  to  shut  up  houses,  and 
confine  the  sick  people  from  infecting  others ; 
whereas,  to  do  the  Londoners  justice,  they  never 
practised  such  things,  except  in  such  particular 
cases  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  such  like. 
On  the  other  hand,  everything  was  managed 
with  so  much  care,  and  such  excellent  order  was 
observed  in  the  whole  city  and  suburbs,  by  the 
care  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  by 
the  Justices  of  the  peace,  churchwardens,  &c.  in 
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the  outparts,  that  London  may  be  a  pattern  to 
all  the  cities  in  the  world  for  the  good  govern 
ment  and  the  excellent  order  that  was  every 
where  kept,  even  in  the  time  of  the  most  violent 
infection,  and  when  the  people  were  in  the  ut 
most  consternation  and  distress.  But  of  this  1 
shall  speak  by  itself. 

One  thing,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  owing 
principally  to  the  prudence  of  the  magistrates, 
and  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  their  honour,  viz. 
the  moderation  which  they  used  in  the  great  and 
difficult  work  of  shutting  up  of  houses.  It  is  true, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  shutting  up  oi 
houses  was  a  great  subject  of  discontent,  and  I 
may  say  indeed,  the  only  subject  of  discontent 
among  the  people  at  that  time  ;  for  the  confining 
the  sound  in  the  same  house  with  the  sick  was 
counted  very  terrible,  and  the  complaints  of 
people  so  confined  were  very  grievous ;  they  were 
heard  into  the  very  streets,  and  they  were  some 
times  such  that  called  for  resentment,  though 
oftener  for  compassion  ;  they  had  no  way  to  con 
verse  with  any  of  their  friends  but  out  of  their 
windows,  where  they  would  make  such  piteous 
lamentations  as  often  moved  the  hearts  of  those 
they  talked  with,  and  of  others  who,  passing  by, 
heard  their  story ;  and  as  those  complaints  often 
times  reproached  the  severity,  and  sometimes  the 
insolence,  of  the  watchmen  placed  at  their  doors, 
those  watchmen  would  answer  saucily  enough, 
and  perhaps  be  apt  to  affront  the  people  who 
were  in  the  street  talking  to  the  said  families ; 
for  which,  or  for  their  ill-treatment  of  the  fami 
lies,  I  think  seven  or  eight  of  them  in  several 
places  were  killed ;  I  know  not  whether  I  should 
say  murdered  or  not,  because  I  cannot  enter  into 
the  particular  cases.  It  is  true,  the  watchmen 
were  on  their  duty,  and  acting  in  the  post  where 
they  were  placed  by  a  lawful  authority ;  and  kill 
ing  any  public  legal  officer  in  the  execution  of  his 
office  is  always,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  called 
murder.  But  as  they  were  not  authorized  by  the 
magistrate's  instructions,  or  by  the  power  they 
acted  under,  to  be  injurious  or  abusive,  either  to 
the  people  who  were  under  their  observation,  or 
to  any  that  concerned  themselves  for  them;  so 
when  they  did  so,  they  might  be  said  to  act 
themselves,  not  their  office;  to  act  as  private 
persons,  not  as  persons  employed ;  and  conse 
quently,  if  they  brought  mischief  upon  themselves 
by  such  an  undue  behaviour,  that  mischief  was 
upon  their  own  heads ;  and  indeed,  they  had  so 
much  the  hearty  curses  of  the  people,  whether 
they  deserved  it  or  not,  that  whatever  befel  them, 
nobody  pitied  them,  and  everybody  was  apt  to 
say  they  deserved  it,  whatever  it  was,  nor  do  I 
remember  that  anybody  was  ever  punished,  at 
least  to  any  considerable  degree,  for  whatever 
was  done  to  the  watchmen  that  guarded  their 
houses. 

What  variety  of  stratagems  were  used  to  escape 
and  get  out  of  houses  thus  shut  up,  by  which  the 
watchmen  were  deceived  or  overpowered,  and 
that  the  people  got  away,  I  have  taken  notice  of 
already,  and  shall  say  no  more  to  that ;  but  I  say 
the  magistrates  did  moderate  and  ease  families 
upon  many  occasions  in  this  case,  and  particu 
larly  in  that  of  taking  away  or  suffering  to  be  re 
moved  the  sick  persons  out  of  such  houses,  when 
they  were  willing  to  be  removed,  either  to  a  pest- 


house  or  other  places,  and  sometimes  giving  the 
well  persons  in  the  family  so  shut  up  leave  to  re 
move  upon  information  given  that  they  were  well, 
and  that  they  would  confine  themselves  in  such 
houses  where  they  went  so  long  as  should  be  re 
quired  of  them.  The  concern  also  of  the  magis 
trates  for  the  supplying  such  poor  families  as 
were  infected  ;  I  say,  supplying  them  with  neces 
saries,  as  well  physic  as  food,  was  very  great,  and 
in  which  they  did  not  content  themselves  with 
giving  the  necessary  orders  to  the  officers  ap- 
|  pointed,  but  the  aldermen  in  person,  and  on 
horseback,  frequently  rode  to  such  houses  and 
caused  the  people  to  be  asked  at  their  windows 
whether  they  were  duly  attended  or  not ;  also, 
whether  they  wanted  anything  that  was  neces 
sary,  and  if  the  officers  had  constantly  carried 
their  messages,  and  fetched  them  such  things  as 
they  wanted,  or  not  ?  and  if  they  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  all  was  well ;  but  if  they  complained 
that  they  were  ill  supplied,  and  that  the  officer 
did  not  do  his  duty,  or  did  not  treat  them  civilly, 
they  (the  officers)  were  generally  removed,  and 
others  placed  in  their  stead. 

It  is  true  such  complaint  might  be  unjust,  and 
if  the  officer  had  such  arguments  to  use  as  would 
convince  the  magistrate  that  he  was  right,  and 
that  the  people  had  injured  him,  he  was  continued 
and  they  reproved.  But  this  part  could  not  well 
bear  a  particular  inquiry,  for  the  parties  could 
very  ill  be  well  heard  and  answered  in  the  street 
from  the  windows,  as  was  the  case  then ;  the 
magistrates  therefore  generally  chose  to  favour 
the  people,  and  remove  the  man,  as  what  seemed 
to  be  the  least  wrong,  and  of  the  least  ill  conse 
quence  ;  seeing,  if  the  watchman  was  injured,  yet 
they  could  easily  make  him  amends  by  giving  him 
another  post  of  the  like  nature ;  but  if  the  family 
was  injured,  there  was  no  satisfaction  could  be 
made  to  them,  the  damage  perhaps  being  irre 
parable,  as  it  concerned  their  lives. 

A  great  variety  of  these  cases  frequently  hap 
pened  between  the  watchmen  and  the  poor 
people  shut  up,  besides  those  I  formerly  men 
tioned  about  escaping ;  sometimes  the  watchmen 
were  absent,  sometimes  drunk,  sometimes  asleep 
when  the  people  wanted  them,  and  such  never 
failed  to  be  punished  severely,  as  indeed  they  de 
served. 

But  after  all  that  was  or  could  be  done  in  these 
cases,  the  shutting  up  of  houses,  so  as  to  confine 
those  that  were  well  with  those  that  were  sick, 
had  very  great  inconveniences  in  it,  and  some 
that  were  very  tragical,  and  which  merited  to 
have  been  considered  if  there  had  been  room  for 
it ;  but  it  was  authorized  by  a  law,  it  had  the 
public  good  in  view,  as  the  end  chiefly  aimed  at, 
and  all  the  private  injuries  that  were  done  by  the 
putting  it  in  execution  must  be  put  to  the  ac 
count  of  the  public  benefit. 

It  is  doubtful  to  this  day  whether,  in  the  whole, 
it  contributed  anything  to  the  stop  of  the  in 
fection,  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  say  it  did ;  for  no 
thing  could  run  with  greater  fury  and  rage  than 
the  infection  did  when  it  was  in  its  chief  violence ; 
though  the  houses  infected  were  shut  up  as  ex 
actly  and  as  effectually  as  it  was  possible.  Cer 
tain  it  is,  that  if  all  the  infected  persons  were 
effectually  shut  in,  no  sound  person  could  have 
been  infected  by  them,  because  they  could  not 
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have  come  near  them.  But  the  case  was  this, 
and  I  shall  only  touch  it  here,  namely,  that  the 
infection  was  propagated  insensibly,  and  by  such 
persons  as  were  not  visibly  infected,  who  neither 
knew  whom  they  infected,  nor  whom  they  were 
infected  by. 

A  house  in  Whitechapel  was  shut  up  for  the 
sake  of  one  infected  maid,  who  had  only  spots, 
not  the  tokens,  come  out  upon  her,  and  reco 
vered  ;  yet  these  people  obtained  no  liberty  to 
stir,  neither  for  air  or  exercise,  forty  days.  Want 
of  breath,  fear,  anger,  vexation,  and  all  the  other 
griefs  attending  such  an  injurious  treatment,  cast 
the  mistress  of  the  family  into  a  fever,  and  visi 
tors  came  into  the  house  and  said  it  was  the 
plague,  though  the  physicians  declared  it  was 
not ;  however  the  family  were  obliged  to  begin 
their  quarantine  anew,  on  the  report  of  the  visi 
tor  or  examiner,  though  their  former  quarantine 
wanted  but  a  few  days  of  being  finished.  This 
oppressed  them  so  with  anger  and  grief,  and,  as 
before,  straitened  them  also  so  much  as  to  room, 
and  for  want  of  breathing  and  free  air,  that  most 
of  the  family  fell  sick,  one  of  one  distemper,  one 
of  another,  chiefly  scorbutic  ailments ;  only  one 
a  violent  cholic ;  till  after  several  prolongings  of 
their  confinement,  some  or  other  of  those  that 
came  in  with  the  visitors  to  inspect  the  persons 
that  were  ill,  in  hopes  of  releasing  them,  brought 
the  distemper  with  them  and  infected  the  whole 
house,  and  all  or  most  of  them  died,  not  of  the 
plague,  as  really  upon  them  before,  but  of  the 
plague  that  those  people  brought  them,  who 
should  have  been  careful  to  have  protected  them 
from  it ;  and  this  was  a  thing  which  frequently 
happened,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  worst  con 
sequences  of  shutting  houses  up. 

I  had  about  this  time  a  little  hardship  put  upon 
me,  which  I  was  at  first  greatly  afflicted  at,  and 
very  much  disturbed  about,  though,  as  it  proved, 
it  did  not  expose  me  to  any  disaster ;  and  this 
was  being  appointed  by  the  alderman  of  Port- 
soken  ward  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  houses 
in  the  precinct  where  I  lived.  We  had  a  large 
parish,  and  had  no  less  than  eighteen  examiners, 
as  the  order  called  us ;  the  people  called  us  visi 
tors.  I  endeavoured  with  all  my  might  to  be 
excused  from  such  an  employment,  and  used 
many  arguments  with  the  alderman's  deputy  to 
be  excused;  particularly,  I  alleged,  that  I  was 
against  shutting  up  housM  at  all,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  oblige  me  to  be  an  instru 
ment  in  that  which  was  against  my  judgment, 
and  which  I  did  verily  believe  would  not  answer 
the  end  it  was  intended  for ;  but  all  the  abate 
ment  I  could  get  was  only  that  whereas  the 
officer  was  appointed  by  my  lord  mayor  to  con 
tinue  two  months,  I  should  be  obliged  to  hold  it 
but  three  weeks,  on  condition  nevertheless  that 
1  could  then  get  some  other  sufficient  house 
keeper  to  serve  the  rest  of  the  time  for  me,  which 
was,  in  short,  but  a  very  small  favour,  it  being 
very  difficult  to  get  any  man  to  accept  of  such 
an  employment  that  was  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  it. 

It  is  true  that  shutting  up  of  houses  had  one 
effect,  which  I  am  sensible  was  of  moment, 
namely,  it  confined  the  distempered  people,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  both  very  trouble 
some  and  very  dangerous  in  their  running  about 


streets  with  the  distemper  upon  them,  which, 
when  they  were  delirious,  they  would  have  done 
in  a  most  frightful  manner,  and  as  indeed  they 
began  to  do  at  first  very  much,  till  they  were 
thus  restrained;  nay,  so  very  open  they  were, 
that  the  poor  would  go  about  and  beg  at  people's 
doors,  and  say  they  had  the  plague  upon  them, 
and  beg  rags  for  their  sores,  or  both,  or  any 
thing  that  delirious  nature  happened  to  think  of. 

A  poor  unhappy  gentlewoman,  a  substantial 
citizen's  wife,  was  (if  the  story  be  true)  murdered 
by  one  of  these  creatures  in  Aldersgate  street,  or 
that  way.  He  was  going  along  the  street,  raving 
mad  to  be  sure,  and  singing;  the  people  only 
said  he  was  drunk,  but  he  himself  said  he  had 
the  plague  upon  him,  which,  it  seems,  was  true ; 
and  meeting  this  gentlewoman,  he  would  kiss 
her.  She  was  terribly  frightened,  as  he  was  only 
a  rude  fellow,  and  she  ran  from  him,  but  the 
street  being  very  thin  of  people,  there  was  no 
body  near  enough  to  help  her.  When  she  saw  he 
would  overtake  her,  she  turned  and  gave  him  a 
thrust  so  forcibly,  he  being  but  weak,  and  pushed 
him  down  backward;  but  very  unhappily,  she 
being  so  near,  he  caught  hold  of  her,  and  pulled 
her  down  also ;  and  getting  up  first,  mastered 
her,  and  kissed  her ;  and  which  was  worst  of  all, 
when  he  had  done,  told  her  he  had  the  plague, 
and  why  should  not  she  have  it  as  well  as  he  ? 
She  was  frightened  enough  before,  being  also 
young  with  child ;  but  when  she  heard  him  say 
he  had  the  plague,  she  screamed  out,  and  fell 
down  in  a  swoon,  or  in  a  fit,  which,  though  she 
recovered  a  little,  yet  killed  her  in  a  very  few 
days,  and  I  never  heard  whether  she  had  the 
plague  or  no. 

Another  infected  person  came  and  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  citizen's  house,  where  they  knew 
him  very  well.  The  servant  let  him  in,  and  being 
told  the  master  of  the  house  was  above,  he  ran 
up,  and  came  into  the  room  to  them  as  the  whole 
family  was  at  supper :  they  began  to  rise  up  a 
little  surprised,  not  knowing  what  the  matter 
was,  but  he  bid  them  sit  still,  he  only  came  to 
take  his  leave  of  them.  They  asked  him,  "  Why, 

Mr ,  where  are  you  going?"     "Going," 

says  he,  "  I  have  got  the  sickness,  and  shall  die 
to-morrow  night."  It  is  easy  to  believe,  though 
not  to  describe,  the  consternation  they  were  all 
in,  the  women  and  the  man's  daughters,  which 
were  but  little  girls,  were  frightened  almost  to 
death,  and  got  up,  one  running  out  at  one  door 
and  one  at  another,  some  down  stairs  and  some 
up  stairs,  and,  getting  together  as  well  as  they 
could,  locked  themselves  into  their  chambers  and 
screamed  out  at  the  windows  for  help,  as  if  they 
had  been  frightened  out  of  their  wits :  the  mas 
ter,  more  composed  than  they,  though  both 
frightened  and  provoked,  was  going  to  lay  hands 
upon  him  and  throw  him  down  stairs,  being  in  a 
passion,  but  then  considering  a  little  the  condi 
tion  of  the  man,  and  the  danger  of  touching  him, 
horror  seized  his  mind,  and  he  stood  still  like  one 
astonished.  The  poor  distempered  man,  all  this 
while,  being  as  well  diseased  in  his  brain  as  in  his 
body,  stood  like  one  amazed.  At  length  he  turns 
round : — "  Ay,"  says  he,  with  all  the  seeming 
calmness  imaginable,  "  is  it  so  with  you  all !  are 
you  all  disturbed  at  me?  Why,  then,  I'll  e'en  go 
home  and  die  there."  And  so  he  goes  immedi- 
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ately  down  stairs.  The  servant  that  had  let  him  j 
in  goes  down  after  him  with  a  candle,  but  was . 
afraid  to  go  past  him  and  open  the  door,  so  he 
stood  on  the  stairs  to  see  what  he  would  do  ;  the  j 
man  went  and  opened  the  door,  and  went  out| 
and  flung  the  door  after  him.  It  was  some  while 
before  the  family  recovered  the  fright,  but  as  no 
ill  consequence  attended,  they  have  had  occasion  | 
since  to  speak  of  it  (you  may  be  sure)  with  great 
satisfaction.  Though  the  man  was  gone,  it  was , 
some  time,  nay,  as  I  heard,  some  days,  before 
they  recovered  themselves  of  the  hurry  they  were 
in,  nor  did  they  go  up  and  down  the  house  with 
any  assurance  till  they  had  burnt  a  great  variety 
of  fumes  and  perfumes  in  all  the  rooms,  and  made 
a  great  many  smokes  of  pitch,  of  gunpowder,  and 
of  sulphur ;  all  separately  shifted,  and  washed 
their  clothes,  and  the  like  :  as  to  the  poor  man, 
whether  he  lived  or  died,  I  do  not  remember. 

It  is  most  certain  that,  if  by  the  shutting  up  of 
houses  the  sick  had  not  been  confined,  multi 
tudes,  who  in  the  height  of  their  fever  were  deli 
rious  and  distracted,  would  have  been  continually 
running  up  and  down  the  streets,  and,  even  as  it 
was,  a  very  great  number  did  so,  and  offered  all 
sorts  of  violence  to  those  they  met,  even  just  as  a 
mad  dog  runs  on  and  bites  at  every  one  he  meets ; 
nor  can  I  doubt  but  that,  should  one  of  those  in 
fected  diseased  creatures  have  bitten  any  man  or 
woman  while  the  frenzy  of  the  distemper  was 
upon  them,  they  (I  mean  the  person  so  wounded) 
would  as  certainly  have  been  incurably  infected 
as  one  that  was  sick  before  and  had  the  tokens 
upon  him. 

I  heard  of  one  infected  creature,  who,  running 
out  of  his  bed  in  his  shirt  in  the  anguish  and 
agony  of  his  swellings,  of  which  he  had  three  upon 
him,  got  his  shoes  on,  and  went  to  put  on  his  coat, 
but  the  nurse  resisting  and  snatching  the  coat  from 
him,  he  threw  her  down,  run  over  her,  ran  down 
stairs  and  into  the  street  directly  to  the  Thames  in 
his  shirt,  the  nurse  running  after  him  and  calling 
to  the  watch  to  stop  him ;  but  the  watchman, 
frightened  at  the  man,  and  afraid  to  touch  him, 
let  him  go  on ;  upon  which  he  ran  down  to  the 
Still  yard  stairs,  threw  away  his  shirt,  and  plunged 
into  the  Thames,  and,  being  a  good  swimmer, 
swam  quite  over  the  river ;  and  the  tide  being 
coming  in,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  running  west 
ward,  he  reached  the  land  not  till  he  cnme  about 
j  the  Falcon  stairs,  where  landing,  and  finding  no 
people  there,  it  being  in  the  night,  he  ran  about 
the  streets  there,  naked  as  he  was,  for  a  good 
while,  when  it  being  by  that  time  high  water,  he 
takes  the  river  again,  and  swam  back  to  the  Still 
yard,  landed,  ran  up  the  streets  to  his  own  house, 
knocking  at  the  door,  went  up  the  stairs  and  into 
his  bed  again ;  and  that  this  terrible  experiment 
cured  him  of  the  plague,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
violent  motion  of  his  arms  and  legs  stretched  the 
pa'rts  where  the  swellings  he  had  upon  him  were, 
that  is  to  say,  under  his  arms  and  his  groin,  and 
caused  them  to  ripen  and  break,  and  that  the  cold 
of  the  water  abated  the  fever  in  his  blood. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  do  not  relate  this 
any  more  than  some  of  the  other,  as  a  fact  within 
my  own  knowledge,  so  as  that  I  can  vouch  the 
truth  of  them,  and  especially  that  of  the  man  be 
ing  cured  by  the  extravagant  adventure,  which  I 
confess  I  do  not  think  verv  possible,  but  It  may 


serve  to  confirm  the  many  desperate  things  which 
the  distressed  people  falling  into  deliriums,  and 
what  we  call  light-headedness,  were  frequently 
run  upon  at  that  time,  and  how  infinitely  more 
such  there  would  have  been  if  such  peop'le  had 
not  been  confined  by  the  shutting  up  of  houses ; 
and  this  I  take  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
good  thing,  which  was  performed  by  that  severe 
method. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  complaints  and  the 
murmurings  were  very  bitter  against  the  thing 
itself. 

It  would  pierce  the  hearts  of  all  that  came  by 
to  hear  the  piteous  cries  of  those  infected  people, 
who,  being  thus  out  of  their  understandings  by  the 
violence  of  their  pain,  or  the  heat  of  their  blood, 
were  either  shut  in  or  perhaps  tied  in  their  beds 
and  chairs  to  prevent  their  doing  themselves  hurt, 
and  who  would  make  a  dreadful  outcry  at  their 
being  confined,  and  at  their  being  not  permitted 
to  die  at  large,  as  they  called  it,  and  as  they 
would  have  done  before. 

This  running  of  distempered  people  about  the 
streets  was  very  dismal,  and  the  magistrates  did 
their  utmost  to  prevent  it,  but,  as  it  was  gene 
rally  in  the  night,  and  always  sudden,  when  such 
attempts  were  made,  the  officers  could  not  be  at 
hand  to  prevent  it,  and  even  when  they  got  out 
in  the  day  the  officers  appointed  did  not  care  to 
meddle  with  them,  because,  as  they  were  all 
grievously  infected  to  be  sure  when"  they  were 
come  to  that  height,  so  they  were  more  than 
ordinarily  infectious,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  things  that  could  be  to  touch  them  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  generally  ran  on,  not 
knowing  what  they  did,  till  they  dropped  down 
stark  dead,  or  till  they  had  exhausted  their  spirits 
so  as  that,  they  would  fall,  and  then  die  in  per 
haps  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and,  which  was 
most  piteous  to  hear,  they  were  sure  to  come  to 
themselves  entirely  in  that  half  hour  or  hour,  and 
then  to  make  most  grievous  and  piercing  cries  and 
lamentations  in  the  deep  afflicting  sense  of  the 
condition  they  were  in.  There  was  much  of  it  be 
fore  the  order  for  shutting  up  of  houses  was 
strictly  put  in  execution,  for  at  first  the  watch 
men  were  not  so  rigorous  and  severe  as  they 
were  afterward  in  the  keeping  the  people  in ;  that 
is  to  say,  before  they  were  ( 1  mean  some  of  them) 
severely  punished  for  their  neglect,  failing  in  their 
duty  and  letting  people  who  were  under  their 
care  slip  away,  or  conniving  at  their  going  abroad, 
whether  sick  or  well.  But  after  they  saw  the 
officers  appointed  to  examine  into  their  conduct 
were  resolved  to  have  them  do  their  duty,  or  be 
punished  for  the  omission,  they  were  more  exact, 
and  the  people  were  strictly  restrained,  which 
was  a  thing  they  took  so  ill,  and  bore  so  impa 
tiently,  that  their  discontents  can  hardly  be  de 
scribed  ;  but  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
it,  that  must  be  confessed,  unless  some  other 
measures  had  been  timely  entered  upon,  and  it 
was  too  late  for  that. 

Had  not  this  particular  of  the  sick  being  re 
strained,  as  above,  been  our  case  at  that  time, 
London  would  have  been  the  most  dreadful  place 
that  ever  was  in  the  world ;  there  would,  for 
aught  I  know,  have  as  many  people  died  in  the 
streets  as  died  in  their  houses  ;  for  when  the  dis 
temper  was  at  its  height  it  generally  made  them 
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raving  and  delirious,  and  when  they  were  so  they 
would  never  be  persuaded  to  keep  in  their  bed 
but  by  force ;  and  many  who  were  not  tied  threw 
themselves  out  of  windows  when  they  found  the; 
could  not  get  leave  to  go  out  of  their  doors. 

It  was  for  want  of  people  conversing  one  witl 
another  in  this  time  of  calamity  that  it  was  im 
possible  any  particular  person  could  come  at  thi 
knowledge  of  all  the  extraordinary  cases  thatoc 
curred  in  different  families ;  and,  particularly, 
believe  it  was  never  known  to  this  day  how  man; 
people  in  their  deliriums  drowned  themselves  in 
the  Thames,  and  in  the  river  which  runs  from 
the  marshes  by  Hackney,  which  we  general!] 
called  Ware  river,  or  Hackney  river.  As  to  those 
which  were  set  down  in  the  weekly  bill,  they  were 
indeed  few ;  nor  could  it  be  known  of  any  of  those 
whether  they  drowned  themselves  by  accident  or 
not.  But  I  believe  I  might  reckon  up  more  who 
within  the  compass  of  my  knowledge  or  observa 
tion,  really  drowned  themselves  in  that  year  than 
are  put  down  in  the  bill  of  all  put  together,  for 
many  of  the  bodies  were  never  found  who  yet 
were  known  to  be  lost ;  and  the  like  in  other  me 
thods  of  self-destruction.  There  was  also  one 
man  in  or  about  Whitecross  street  burnt  himsell 
to  death  in  his  bed.  Some  said  it  was  done  by 
himself,  others  that  it  was  by  the  treachery  oJ 
the  nurse  that  attended  him ;  but  that  he  had 
the  plague  upon  him  was  agreed  by  all. 

It  was  a  merciful  disposition  of  Providence 
also,  and  which  I  have  many  times  thought  of  at 
that  time,  that  no  fires,  or  no  considerable  ones 
at  least,  happened  in  the  city  during  that  year, 
which,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  would  have  been 
very  dreadful ;  and  either  the  people  must  have 
let  them  alone  unquenched,  or  have  come  toge 
ther  in  great  crowds  and  throngs,  unconcerned 
at  the  danger  of  the  infection,  not  concerned  at 
the  houses  they  went  into,  at  the  goods  they 
handled,  or  at  the  persons  or  the  people  they 
came  among  :  but  so  it  was,  that,  excepting  that 
in  Cripplegate  parish,  and  two  or  three  little 
eruptions  of  fires,  which  were  presently  extin 
guished,  there  was  no  disaster  of  that  kind  hap. 
pened  in  the  whole  year.  They  told  us  a  story 
of  a  house  in  a  place  called  Swan  alley,  passing 
from  Goswell  street  near  the  end  of  Old  street 
into  St  John  street,  that  a  ramily  was  infected 
there  in  so  terrible  a  manner  that  every  one  of 
the  house  died  ;  the  last  person  lay  dead  on  the 
floor,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  had  laid  herself  all 
along  to  die  just  before  the  fire  ;  the  fire,  it  seems, 
had  fallen  from  its  place,  being  of  wood,  and  had 
taken  hold  of  the  boards  and  the  joists  they  lay 
on,  and  burnt  as  far  as  just  to  the  body,  but  had 
not  taken  hold  of  the  dead  body,  though  she  had 
little  more  than  her  shift  on,  and  had  gone  out  of 
itself,  not  hurting  the  rest  of  the  house,  though  it 
was  a  slight  timber  house.  How  true  this  might 
be  I  do  not  determine,  but  the  city  being  to  suffer 
severely  the  next  year  by  fire,  this  year  it  felt  very 
little  of  that  calamity. 

Indeed,  considering  the  deliriums  which  the 
agony  threw  people  into,  and  how  I  have  men 
tioned  in  their  madness  when  they  were  alone, 
they  did  many  desperate  things,  it  was  very 
strange  there  were  no  more  disasters  of  that 
kind. 

It  has  been  frequently  asked  me,  and  I  cannot 


say  that  I  ever  knew  how  to  give  a  direct  answer 
to  it,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  so  many  infected 
people  appeared  abroad  in  the  streets,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  houses  which  were  infected 
were  so  vigilantly  searched,  and  all  of  them  shut 
up  and  guarded  as  they  were. 

I  confess  I  know  not  what  answer  to  give  to 
this,  unless  it  be  this,  that  in  so  great  and  popu 
lous  a  city  as  this  is,  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
every  house  that  was  infected  as  soon  as  it  was 
so,  or  to  shut  up  all  the  houses  that  were  infected ; 
so  that  people  had  the  liberty  of  going  about  the 
streets,  even  where  they  p>leased,  unless  they 
were  known  to  belong  to  such  and  such  infected 
houses. 

It  is  true,  that  as  several  physicians  told  my 
Lord  Mayor,  the  fury  of  the  contagion  was  such 
at  some  particular  times,  and  people  sickened  so 
fast,  and  died  so  soon,  that  it  was  impossible, 
and,  indeed,  to  no  purpose,  to  go  about  to  inquire 
who  was  sick  and  who  was  well,  or  to  shut  them 
up  with  such  exactness  as  the  thing  required ; 
almost  every  house  in  a  whole  street  being  in 
fected,  and  in  many  places  every  person  in  some 
of  the  houses ;  and  that  which  was  still  worse, 
by  the  time  that  the  houses  were  known  to  be 
infected,  most  of  the  persons  infected  would  be 
stone  dead,  and  the  rest  run  away  for  fear  of 
being  shut  up,  so  that  it  was  to  very  small  pur 
pose  to  call  them  infected  houses  and  shut  them 
up ;  the  infection  having  ravaged,  and  taken  its 
leave  of  the  house,  before  it  was  really  known 
that  the  family  was  any  way  touched. 

This  might  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  rea 
sonable  person,  that  as  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  magistrates,  or  of  any  human  methods  or  po 
licy,  to  prevent  the  spreading  the  infection,  so 
that  this  way  of  shutting  up  of  houses  was  per 
fectly  insufficient  for  that  end.  Indeed  it  seemed 
to  have  no  manner  of  public  good  in  it,  equal  or 
proportionable  to  the  grievous  burthen  that  it 
was  to  the  particular  families  that  were  so  shut 
up ;  and  as  far  as  I  was  employed  by  the  public 
in  directing  that  severity,  I  frequently  found  occa 
sion  to  see  that  it  was  incapable  of  answering  the 
end.  For  example,  as  I  was  desired  as  a  visitor 
or  examiner  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of 
several  families  which  were  infected,  we  scarce 
came  to  any  house  where  the  plague  had  visibly 
appeared  in  the  family  but  that  some  of  the  fa 
mily  were  fled  and  gone.  The  magistrates  would 
resent  this,  and  charge  the  examiners  with  being 
remiss  in  their  examination  or  inspection  ;  but  by 
that  means  houses  were  long  infected  before  it 
was  known.  Now,  as  I  was  in  this  dangerous 
office  but  half  the  appointed  time,  which  was  two 
months,  it  was  long  enough  to  inform  myself  that 
we  were  no  way  capable  of  coming  at  the  know 
ledge  of  the  true  state  of  any  family,  but  by 
inquiring  at  the  door,  or  of  the  neighbours.  As 
?or  going  into  every  house  to  search,  that  was  a 
Dart  no  authority  would  offer  to  impose  on  the 
nhabitants,  or  any  citizen  would  undertake,  for 
t  would  have  been  exposing  us  to  certain  infec- 
;ion  and  death,  and  to  the  ruin  of  our  own 
'amilies  as  well  as  of  ourselves ;  nor  would  any 
itizen  of  probity,  and  that  could  be  depended 
upon,  have  stayed  in  the  town,  if  they  had  been 
made  liable  to  such  a  severity. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  could  come  at  the  cer- 
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tainty  of  things  by  no  method  but  that  of  inquiry 
of  the  neighbours  or  of  the  family,  and  on  that 
we  could  not  justly  depend,  it  was  not  possible 
but  that  the  uncertainty  of  this  matter  would 
remain  as  above. 

It  is  true  masters  of  families  were  bound  by 
the  order  to  give  notice  to  the  examiner  of  the 
place  wherein  he  lived,  within  two  hours  after  he 
should  discover  it,  of  any  person  being  sick  in  his 
house,  that  is  to  say,  having  signs  of  the  infec 
tion  ;  but  they  found  so  many  ways  to  evade 
this,  and  excuse  their  negligence,  that  they  seldom 
gave  that  notice  till  they  had  taken  measures  to 
have  every  one  escape  out  of  the  house  who  had 
a  mind  to  escape,  whether  they  were  sick  or 
sound ;  and  while  this  was  so,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  shutting  up  of  houses  was  no  way  to  be 
depended  upon  as  a  sufficient  method  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  infection,  because,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  many  of  those  that  so  went  out  of 
those  infected  houses  had  the  plague  really  upon 
them,  though  they  might  really  think  themselves 
sound;  and  some  of  these  were  the  people  that 
walked  the  streets  till  they  fell  down  dead,  not 
that  they  were  suddenly  struck  with  the  distem 
per,  as  with  a  bullet  that  killed  with  the  stroke, 
but  that  they  really  had  the  infection  in  their 
blood  long  before,  only,  that  as  it  preyed  secretly 
on  their  vitals,  it  appeared  not  till  it  seized  the 
heart  with  a  mortal  power,  and  the  patient  died 
in  a  moment,  as  with  a  sudden  fainting,  or  an 
apopletic  fit. 

I  know  that  some,  even  of  our  physicians, 
thought,  for  a  time,  that  those  people  that  so 
died  in  the  streets  were  seized  but  that  moment 
they  fell,  as  if  they  had  been  touched  by  a  stroke 
from  heaven,  as  men  are  killed  by  a  flash  of  light 
ning  ;  but  they  found  reason  to  alter  their  opinion 
afterward,  for  upon  examining  the  bodies  of  such 
after  they  were  dead,  they  always  either  had 
tokens  upon  them,  or  other  evident  proofs  of  the 
distemper  having  been  longer  upon  them  than 
they  had  otherwise  expected. 

This  often  was  the  reason  that,  as  I  have  said, 
we  that  were  examiners  were  not  able  to  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  infection  being  entered  into 
a  house  till  it  was  too  late  to  shut  it  up,  and 
sometimes  not  till  the  people  that  were  left  were 
all  dead.  In  Petticoat  lane  two  houses  together 
were  infected,  and  several  people  sick  ;  but  the 
distemper  was  so  well  concealed,  the  examiner, 
who  was  my  neighbour,  got  no  knowledge  of  it 
till  notice  was  sent  him  that  the  people  were  all 
dead,  and  that  the  carts  should  call  there  to  fetch 
them  away.  The  two  heads  of  the  families  con 
certed  their  measures,  and  so  ordered  their 
matters,  as  that  when  the  examiner  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  appeared  generally  at  a  time, 
and  answered,  that  is,  lied  for  one  another,  or  got 
Some  of  the  neighbourhood  to  say  they  were  all  in 
health,  and  perhaps  knew  no  better,  till  death 
making  it  impossible  to  keep  it  any  longer  as  a 
secret,  the  dead  carts  were  called  in  the  night 
to  both  the  houses,  and  so  it  became  public;  but 
when  the  examiner  ordered  the  constable  to  shut 
up  the  houses,  there  was  nobody  left  in  them  but 
three  people,  two  in  one  house,  and  one  in  the 
other,  just  dying,  and  a  nurse  in  each  house,  who 
acknowledged  that  they  had  buried  five  before, 
that  the  houses  had  been  infected  nine  or  ten 


days,  and  that  for  all  the  rest  of  the  two  families, 
which  were  many,  they  were  gone,  some  sick, 
some  well,  or  whether  sick  or  well,  could  not  be 
known. 

In  like  manner,  at  another  house  in  the  same 
lane,  a  man,  having  his  family  infected,  but  very 
unwilling  to  be  shut  up,  when  he  could  conceal 
it  no  longer,  shut  up  himself;  that  is  to  say,  he 
set  the  great  red  cross  upon  his  door,  with  the 
words, — '  LORD,  HAVE  MERCY  UPON  us ; '  and  so 
deluded  the  examiner,  who  supposed  it  had  been 
done  by  the  constable,  by  order  of  the  other  ex 
aminer,  for  there  were  two  examiners  to  every 
district  or  precinct.  By  this  means  he  had  free 
egress  and  regress  into  his  house  again,  and  out 
of  it,  as  he  pleased,  notwithstanding  it  was  in 
fected,  till  at  length  his  stratagem  was  found  out, 
and  then  he,  with  the  sound  part  of  his  family 
and  servants,  made  off,  and  escaped ;  so  they  were 
not  shut  up  at  all. 

These  things  made  it  very  hard,  if  not  impos 
sible,  as  I  have  said,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
an  infection  by  the  shutting  up  of  houses,  unless 
the  people  would  think  the  shutting  up  of  their 
houses  no  grievance,  and  be  so  willing  to  have  it 
done  as  that  they  would  give  notice  duly  and 
faithfully  to  the  magistrates  of  their  being  infected 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  by  themselves  :  but  as 
that  cannot  be  expected  from  them,  and  the  ex 
aminers  cannot  be  supposed,  as  above,  to  go  into 
their  houses  to  visit  and  search,  all  the  good  of 
shutting  up  houses  will  be  defeated,  and  few 
houses  will  be  shut  up  in  time,  except  those  of 
the  poor,  who  cannot  conceal  it,  and  of  some 
people  who  will  be  discovered  by  the  terror  and 
consternation  which  the  thing  put  them  into. 

I  got  myself  discharged  of  the  dangerous  office 
I  was  in  as  soon  as  I  could  get  another  admitted, 
whom  I  had  obtained  for  a  little  money  to 
accept  of  it ;  and  so,  instead  of  serving  the  two 
months,  which  was  directed,  I  was  not  above 
three  weeks  in  it ;  and  a  great  while  too,  con 
sidering  it  was  in  the  month  of  August,  at  which 
time  the  distemper  began  to  rage  with  great 
violence  at  our  end  of  the  town. 

In  the  execution  of  this  office,  I  could  not  re 
frain  speaking  my  opinion  among  my  neighbours, 
as  to  this  shutting  up  the  people  in  their  houses, 
in  which  we  saw  most  evidently  the  severities 
that  were  used,  though  grievous  in  themselves, 
had  also  this  particular  objection  against  them, 
namely,  that  they  did  not  answer  the  end,  as  I 
have  said,  but  that  the  distempered  people  went, 
day  by  day,  about  the  streets,  and  it  was  our 
united  opinion,  that  a  method  to  have  removed 
the  sound  from  the  sick,  in  case  of  a  particular 
house  being  visited,  would  have  been  much  more 
reasonable  on  many  accounts,  leaving  nobody 
with  the  sick  persons  but  such  as  should,  on  such 
occasions,  request  to  stay,  and  declare  themselves 
content  to  be  shut  up  with  them. 

Our  scheme  for  removing  those  that  were 
sound  from  those  that  were  sick,  was  only  in  such 
houses  as  were  infected,  and  confining  the  sick 
was  no  confinement ;  those  that  could  not  stir 
would  not  complain  while  they  were  in  their 
senses,  and  while  they  had  the  power  of  judging: 
indeed,  when  they  came  to  be  delirious  and  light 
headed,  then  they  would  cry  out  of  the  cruelty  of 
being  confined ;  but  for  the  removal  of  those  that 
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were  well,  we  thought  it  highly  reasonable  and 
just,  for  their  own  sakes,  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  sick,  and  that,  for  other  people's  safety, 
they  should  keep  retired  for  awhile,  to  see  that 
they  were  sound,  and  might  not  infect  others  ; 
and  we  thought,  twenty  or  thirty  days  enough  for 
this. 

Now,  certainly,  if  houses  had  been  provided  on 
purpose  for  those  that  were  sound  to  perform 
this  demi- quarantine  in,  they  would  have  much 
less  reason  to  think  themselves  injured  in  such  a 
restraint  than  in  being  confined  with  infected 
people  in  the  houses  where  they  lived. 

It  is  here,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  after 
the  funerals  became  so  many,  that  people  could 
not  toll  the  bell,  mourn,  or  weep,  or  wear  black 
for  one  another,  as  they  did  before ;  no,  nor  so 
much  as  make  coffins  for  those  that  died ;  so 
after  awhile  the  fury  of  the  infection  appeared  to 
be  so  increased  that,  in  short,  they  shut  up  no 
houses  at  all ;  it  seemed  enough  that  all  the  re 
medies  of  that  kind  had  been  used  till  they  were 
found  fruitless,  and  that  the  plague  spread  itself 
with  an  irresistible  fury ;  so  that,  as  the  fire,  the 
succeeding  year,  spread  itself  and  burnt  with 
such  violence  that  the  citizens,  in  despair,  gave 
over  their  endeavours  to  extinguish  it,  so  in  the 
plague,  it  came  at  last  to  such  violence  that  the 
people  sat  still  looking  at  one  another,  and  seemed 
quite  abandoned  to  despair:  whole  streets 
seemed  to  be  desolated,  and  not  to  be  shut  up 
only,  but  to  be  emptied  of  their  inhabitants; 
doors  were  left  open,  windows  stood  shattering 
with  the  wind  in  empty  houses,  for  want  of 
people  to  shut  them  :  in  a  word,  people  began 
to  give  up  themselves  to  their  fears,  and  to  think 
that  all  regulations  and  methods  were  in  vain, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  but 
an  universal  desolation  ;  and  it  was  even  in  the 
height  of  this  general  despair,  that,  it  pleased 
God  to  stay  his  hand  and  to  slacken  the  fury  of 
the  contagion,  in  such  a  manner  as  was  even  sur 
prising,  like  its  beginning,  and  demonstrated  it 
to  be  his  own  particular  hand,  and  that  above,  if 
not  without  the  agency  of  means,  as  I  shall  take 
notice  of  in  its  proper  place. 

But  I  must  still  speak  of  the  plague  as  in  its 
height,  raging  even  to  desolation,  and  the  people 
under  the  most  dreadful  consternation,  even  as  I 
have  said,  to  despair.  It  is  hardly  credible  to 
what  excesses  the  passions  of  men  carried  them 
in  this  extremity  of  the  distemper;  and  this 
part,  I  think,  was  as  moving  as  the  rest.  What 
could  affect  a  man  in  his  full  power  of  reflection, 
and  what  could  make  deeper  impressions  on  the 
soul  than  to  see  a  man,  almost  naked,  and  got 
out  of  his  house,  or  perhaps  out  of  his  bed  inlo 
the  street,  come  out  of  Harrow  alley,  a  populous 
conjunction  or  collection  of  alleys,  courts,  and 
passages,  in  the  Butcher  row,  in  Whitechapel, 
I  say,  what  could  be  more  affecting  than  to  see 
this  poor  man  come  out  into  the  open  street,  run 
dancing  and  singing,  and  making  a  thousand  antic 
gestures,  with  five  or  six  women  and  children 
running  after  him,  crying  and  calling  upon  him 
for  the  Lord's  sake  to  come  back,  and  entreating 
the  help  of  others  to  bring  him  back,  but  all  in 
vain,  nobody  daring  to  lay  a  hand  upon  him  or 
to  come  near  him  ? 

This  was  a  most  grievous  and  afflicting  thing 


to  me,  who  saw  it  all  from  my  own  windows ;  for 
all  this  while  the  poor  afflicted  man  was,  as  I  ob 
served  it,  even  then  in  the  utmost  agony  of  pain, 
having,  as  they  said,  two  swellings  upon  him, 
which  could  not  be  brought  to  break  or  suppu 
rate  ;  but  by  laying  strong  caustics  on  them  the 
surgeons  had,  it  seems,  hopes  to  break  them, 
which  caustics  were  then  upon  him  burning  his 
flesh  as  with  a  hot  iron.  I  cannot  say  what  be 
came  of  this  poor  man,  but  I  think  he  continued 
roving  about  in  that  manner  till  he  fell  down  and 
died. 

No  wonder  the  aspect  of  the  -city  itself  was 
frightful,  the  usual  concourse  of  people  in  the 
streets,  and  which  used  to  be  supplied  from  our 
end  of  the  town,  was  abated ;  the  Exchange  was 
not  kept  shut,  indeed,  but  it  was  no  more  fre 
quented;  the  fires  were  lost,  they  had  been 
almost  extinguished  for  some  days  by  a  very 
smart  and  hasty  rain  :  but  that  was  not  all,  some 
of  the  physicians  insisted  that  they  were  not  only 
no  benefit,  but  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
people.  This  they  made  a  loud  clamour  about, 
and  complained  to  the  lord  mayor  about  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  others  of  the  same  faculty,  and 
eminent  too,  opposed  them,  and  gave  their  rea 
sons  why  the  fires  were  and  must  be  useful  to 
assuage  the  violence  of  the  distemper.  I  cannot 
give  a  full  account  of  their  arguments  on  both 
sides ;  only  this  I  remember,  that  they  cavilled 
very  much  with  one  another ;  some  were  for 
fires,  but  that  they  must  be  made  of  wood  and 
not  coal,  and  of  particular  sorts  of  wood  too, 
such  as  fir  in  particular,  or  cedar,  because  of  the 
strong  effluvia  of  turpentine ;  others  were  for 
coal,  and  not  wood,  because  of  the  sulphur  and 
bitumen ;  and  others  were  for  neither  one  or 
other.  Upon  the  whole,  the  lord  mayor  ordered 
no  more  fires,  and  especially  on  this  account, 
namely— that  the  plague  was  so  fierce  that  they 
saw  evidently  it  defied  all  means,  and  rather 
seemed  to  increase  than  decrease  upon  any  ap 
plication  to  check  and  abate  it ;  and  yet  this 
amazement  of  the  magistrates  proceeded  rather 
from  want  ol  being  able  to  apply  any  means  suc 
cessfully,  than  from  any  unwillingness  either  to 
expose  themselves  or  undertake  the  care  and 
weight  of  business;  for, to  do  them  justice,  they 
neither  spared  their  pains  nor  their  persons  :  but 
nothing  answered  ;  the  infection  raged,  and  the 
people  were  now  terrified  to  the  last  degree,  so 
that,  as  I  may  say,  they  gave  themselves  up,  and, 
as  I  mentioned  above,  abandoned  themselves  to 
their  despair. 

But  let  me  observe  here,  that  when  I  say  the 
people  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  I  do  not 
mean  to  what  men  call  a  religious  despair,  or  a 
despair  of  their  eternal  state,  but  I  mean  a  despair 
of  their  being  able  to  escape  the  infection,  or  to  out 
live  the  plague,  which  they  saw  was  so  raging 
and  so  irresistible  in  its  force,  that  indeed  few 
people  that  were  touched  with  it  in  its  height, 
about  August  and  September,  escaped ;  and, 
which  is  very  particular,  contrary  to  its  ordinary 
operation,  in  June  and  July,  and  the  beginning  of 
August,  when,  as  I  have  observed,  many  were 
infected,  and  continued  so  many  days,  and  then 
went  off,  after  having  had  the  poison  in  their 
blood  a  long  time;  but  now,  oti  the  contrary, 
i  most  of  the  people  who  were  taken  during  the 
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two  last  weeks  in  August  and  in  the  three  first 
weeks  in  September,  generally  died  in  two  or 
three  days  at  the  farthest,  and  many  the  very 
same  day  they  were  taken ;  whether  the  dog- 
days,  as  our  astrologers  pretended  to  express 
themselves,  the  influence  of  the  dog-star  had  that 
malignant  eft'ect ;  or  all  those  who  had  the  seeds 
of  infection  before  in  them,  brought  it  up  to  a 
maturity  at  that  time  altogether,  I  know  not; 
but  this  was  the  time  when  it  was  reported,  that 
above  3000  people  died  in  one  night ;  and  they 
that  would  have  us  believe  they  more  critically 
observed  it,  pretend  to  say  that  they  all  died 
within  the  space  of  two  hours,  viz.,  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  three  in  the  morning. 

As  to  the  suddenness  of  people  dying  at  this 
time,  more  than  before,  there  were  innumerable 
instances  of  it,  and  I  could  name  several  in  my 
own  neighbourhood ;  one  family  without  the 
bars,  and  not  far  from  me,  were  all  seemingly 
well  on  the  Monday,  being  ten  in  family,  that 
evening  one  maid  and  one  apprentice  were  taken 
ill.  and  died  the  next  morning ;  when  the  other 
apprentice  and  two  children  were  touched, 
wherof  one  died  the  same  evening  and  the  other 
two  on  Wednesday ;  in  a  word,  by  Saturday  at 
noon,  the  master,  mistress,  four  children,  and  four 
servants  were  all  gone,  and  the  house  left  entirely 
empty,  except  an  ancient  woman,  who  came  to 
take  charge  of  the  goods  for  the  master  of  the 
family's  brother,  who  lived  not  far  off,  and  who 
had  not  been  sick. 

Many  houses  were  then  left  desolate,  all  the 
people  being  carried  away  dead,  and  especially 
in  an  alley  farther  on  the  same  side,  beyond  the 
bars,  going  in  at  the  sign  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
there  were  several  houses  together,  which  (they 
said)  had  not  one  person  left  alive  in  them,  and 
some  that  died  last  in  several  of  those  houses 
were  left  a  little  too  long  before  they  were  fetched 
out  to  be  buried  ;  the  reason  of  which  was  not, 
as  some  have  written  very  untruly,  that  the  living 
were  not  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead,  but  that  the 
mortality  was  so  great  in  the  yard  or  alley  that 
there  was  nobody  left  to  give  notice  to  the 
buriers  or  sextons  that  there  were  any  dead 
bodies  there  to  be  buried.  It  was  said  (how  true 
I  know  not),  that  some  of  those  bodies  were  so 
corrupted  and  so  rotten,  that  it  was  with  diffi 
culty  they  were  carried ;  and  as  the  carts  could 
not  come  any  nearer  than  to  the  alley-gate  in  the 
High  street,  it  was  so  much  the  more  difficult  to 
bring  them  along ;  but  I  am  not  certain  how 
many  bodies  were  then  left.  I  am  sure  that  or 
dinarily  it  was  not  so. 

As  I  have  mentioned  how  the  people  were 
brought  into  a  condition  to  despair  of  life,  and 
abandon  themselves,  so  this  very  thing  had  a 
strange  effect  among  us  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
that  is,  it  made  them  bold  and  venturous,  they 
were  no  more  shy  of  one  another,  or  restrained 
within  doors,  but  went  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
and  began  to  converse :  one  would  say  to  another 
— "  I  do  not  ask  you  how  you  are,  or  say  how  1 
am  ;  it  is  certain  we  shall  all  go,  so  'tis  no  matter 
who  is  sick  or  who  is  sound  ;  "  and  so  they  run 
desperately  into  any  place  or  any  company. 

As  it  brought  the  people  into  public  company, 
so  it  was  surprising  how  it  brought  them  to  crowd 
into  the  churches ;  they  inquired  no  more  into 


who  they  sat  near  to,  or  far  from,  what  offensive 
smells  they  met  with,  or  what  condition  the 
people  seemed  to  be  in,  but  looking  upon  them 
selves  all  as  so  many  dead  corpses,  they  came  to 
the  churches  without  the  least  caution,  and 
crowded  together  as  if  their  lives  were  of  no 
consequence  compared  to  the  work  which  they 
came  about  there  ;  indeed,  the  zeal  which  they 
showed  in  coming,  and  the  earnestness  and  affec 
tion  they  showed  in  their  attention  to  what  they 
heard,  made  it  manifest  what  a  value  people 
would  all  put  upon  the  worship  of  God  if  they 
thought  every  day  they  attended  at  the  church 
that  it  would  be  their  last.  Nor  was  it  without 
other  strange  effects,  for  it  took  away  all  manner 
of  prejudice  at,  or  scruple  about,  the  person 
whom  they  found  in  the  pulpit  when  they  came 
to  the  churches.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
many  of  the  ministers  of  the  parish  churches 
were  cut  off  among  others  in  so  common  and 
dreadful  a  calamity ;  and  others  had  not  courage 
enough  to  stand  it,  but  removed  into  the  country 
as  they  found  means  for  escape ;  as  then  some 
parish  churches  were  quite  vacant  and  forsaken, 
the  people  made  no  scruple  of  desiring  such  dis 
senters  as  had  been  a  few  years  before  deprived 
of  their  livings,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament 
called  the  act  of  uniformity,  to  preach  in  the 
churches,  nor  did  the  church  ministers  in  that 
case  make  any  difficulty  in  accepting  their  as 
sistance  ;  so  that  many  of  those  whom  they  called 
silent  ministers,  had  their  mouths  opened  on  this 
occasion,  and  preached  publicly  to  the  people. 

Here  we  may  observe,  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  it,  that  a  near  view  of 
death  would  soon  reconcile  men  of  good  prin 
ciples  one  to  another,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  owing 
to  our  easy  situation  in  life,  and  our  putting  these 
things  far  from  us,  that  our  breaches  are  fo 
mented,  ill  blood  continued,  prejudices,  breach  of 
charity  and  of  Christian  union  so  much  kept  and 
so  far  carried  on  among  us  as  it  is :  another 
plague  year  would  reconcile  all  these  differences, 
a  close  conversing  with  death,  or  with  diseases 
that  threaten  death,  would  scum  off  the  gall 
from  our  tempers,  remove  the  animosities  among 
us,  and  bring  us  to  see  with  differing  eyes  than 
those  which  we  looked  on  things  with  before ;  as 
the  people  who  had  been  used  to  join  with  the 
church  were  reconciled  at  this  time  with  the  ad 
mitting  the  dissenters  to  preach  to  them ;  so  the 
dissenters,  who,  with  an  uncommon  prejudice, 
had  broken  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England,  were  now  content  to  come 
to  their  parish  churches,  and  to  conform  to  the 
worship  which  they  did  not  approve  of  before ; 
but  as  the  terror  of  the  infection  abated,  those 
things  all  returned  again  to  their  less  desirable 
channel,  and  to  the  course  they  were  in  before. 

I  mention  this  but  historically,  I  have  no  mind 
to  enter  into  arguments  to  move  either  or  both 
sides  to  a  more  charitable  compliance  one  with 
another ;  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  probable  such  a 
discourse  would  be  cither  suitable  or  successful ; 
the  breacheg  seem  rather  to  widen,  and  tend  to 
a  widening  further  than  to  closing ;  and  who  am 
I,  that  I  should  think  myself  able  to  influence 
either  one  side  or  other  ?  But  this  I  may  repeat 
again,  that  it  is  evident  death  will  reconcile  us 
all — on  the  other  side  the  grave  we  shall  be  all 
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brethren  again ;  in  heaven,  whither  I  hope  we 
may  come  from  all  parties  and  persuasions,  we 
shall  find  neither  prejudice  nor  scruple;  there 
we  shall  be  of  one  principle  and  of  one  opinion. 
Why  we  cannot  be  content  to  go  hand  in  hand  to 
i  the  place  where  we  shall  join  heart  and  hand 
'  without  the  least  hesitation,  and  with  the  most 
complete  harmony  and  affection  ;  I  sny,  why  we 
cannot  do  so  here  I  can  say  nothing  to,  neither 
shall  I  say  anything  more  of  it,  but  that  it  re 
mains  to  be  lamented. 

I  could  dwell  a  great  while  upon  the  calamities 
of  this  dreadful  time,  and  go  on  to  describe  the 
objects  that  appeared  among  us  every  day,  the 
dreadful  extravagancies  which  the  distraction  of 
sick  people  drove  them  into ;  how  the  streets 
began  now  to  be  fuller  of  frightful  objects,  and 
families  to  be  made  even  a  terror  to  themselves ; 
but  after  I  have  told  you,  as  I  have  above,  that 
one  man  being  tied  in  his  bed,  and  finding  no 
other  way  to  deliver  himself,  set  the  bed  on  fire 
with  his  candle,  which  unhappily  stood  within  his 
reach,  and  burnt  himself  in  bed ;  and  how  an 
other,  by  the  insufferable  torment  he  bore,  danced 
and  sung  naked  in  the  streets,  not  knowing  one 
ecstasy  from  another  ;  I  say,  after  I  have  men 
tioned  these  things,  what  can  be  added  more  ? 
What  can  be  said  to  represent  the  misery  of  these 
times  more  lively  to  the  reader,  or  to  give  him  a 
perfect  idea  of  a  more  complicated  distress  ? 

I  must  acknowledge  that  this  time  was  terrible, 
that  I  was  sometimes  at  the  end  of  all  my  reso 
lutions,  and  that  I  had  not  the  courage  that  I 
had  at  the  beginning.  As  the  extremity  brought 
other  people  abroad,  it  drove  me  home,  and,  ex 
cept  having  made  my  voyage  down  to  Blackwall 
and  Greenwich,  as  I  have  related,  which  was  an 
excursion,  I  kept  afterwards  very  much  within 
doors,  as  I  had  for  about  a  fortnight  before.  I 
have  said  already  that  I  repented  several  times 
that  I  had  ventured  to  stay  in  town,  and  had  not 
gone  away  with  my  brother  and  his  family,  but  it 
was  too  late  for  that  now  ;  and  after  I  had  re 
treated  and  stayed  within  doors  a  good  while  be 
fore  my  impatience  led  me  abroad,  then  they 
called  me,  as  I  have  said,  to  an  ugly  and  dan 
gerous  office,  which  brought  me  out  again  ;  but 
as  that  was  expired  while  th»  height  of  the  dis 
temper  lasted,  I  retired  again,  and  continued 
close  ten  or  twelve  days  more;  during  which 
many  dismal  spectacles  represented  themselves  in 
my  view,  out  of  my  own  windows,  and  in  our  own 
street,  as  that  particularly  from  Harrow  alley,  of 
the  poor  outrageous  creature  who  danced  and 
gung  in  his  agony,  and  many  others  there  were : 
scarce  a  day  or  night  passed  over  but  some  dis 
mal  thing  or  other  happened  at  the  end  of  that 
Harrow  alley,  which  was  a  place  full  of  poor  peo 
ple,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  butchers,  or  to 
employments  depending  upon  the  butchery. 

Sometimes  heaps  and  throngs  of  people  would 
burst  out  of  the  alley,  most  of  them  women, 
making  a  dreadful  clamour,  mixed  or  compounded 
of  screeches,  cryings,  and  calling  one  another, 
that  we  could  not  conceive  what  to  make  of  it ; 
almost  all  the  dead  part  of  the  night  the  dead, 
cart  stood  at  the  end  of  that  alley,  for  if  it  went  in 
it  could  not  well  turn  again,  and  could  go  in  but 
a  little  way.  There,  I  say,  it  stood  to  receive  dead 
bodies  ;  and,  as  the  church- yard  was  but  a  little 


way  off,  if  it  went  away  full  it  would  soon  be  back 
again :  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  most  hor 
rible  cries  and  noise  the  poor  people  would  make 
at  their  bringing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  chil 
dren  and  friends  out  to  the  cart,  and  by  the  num 
ber  one  would  have  thought  there  had  been  none 
left  behind,  or  that  there  were  people  enough  for 
a  small  city  living  in  those  places  :  several  times 
they  cried  murder,  sometimes  fire ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  it  was  all  distraction,  and  the 
complaints  of  distressed  and  distempered  people. 
I  believe  it  was  everywhere  thus  at  that  time, 
:  for  the  plague  raged  for  six  or  seven  weeks  be- 
I  yond  all  that  I  have  expressed ;  and  came  even 
i  to  such  a  height  that,  in  the  extremity,  they  be 
gan  to  break  into  that  excellent  order,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  so  much  in  behalf  of  the  magis 
trates,  namely,  that  no  dead  bodies  were  seen  in 
the  streets,  or  burials  in  the  day  time,  for  there 
was  a  necessity  in  this  extremity  to  bear  with  its 
being  otherwise  fora  little  while. 

One  thing  I  cannot  omit  here,  and  indeed  I 
thought  it  was  extraordinary ;  at  least  it  seemed 
a  remarkable  hand  of  divine  justice,  viz.  that  all , 
the  predictors,  astrologers,  fortune-tellers,  and 
what  they  called  cunning  men,  conjurors,  and  the 
like,  calculators  of  nativities,  and  dreamers  of 
dreams,  and  such  people,  were  gone  and  vanished, 
not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found.  I  am  verily 
persuaded  that  a  great  number  of  them  fell  in 
the  heat  of  the  calamity,  having  ventured  to  stay 
upon  the  prospect  of  getting  great  estates ;  and 
indeed  their  gain  was  but  too  great  for  a  time, 
through  the  madness  and  folly  of  the  people ;  but 
now  they  were  silent,  many  of  them  went  to  their 
long  home,  not  able  to  foretell  their  own  fate,  or 
to  calculate  their  own  nativities ;  some  have  been 
critical  enough  to  say  that  every  one  of  them 
died :  I  dare  not  affirm  that ;  but  this  I  must 
own,  that  I  never  heard  of  one  of  them  that  ever 
appeared  after  the  calamity  was  over. 

But  to  return  to  my  particular  observations 
during  this  dreadful  part  of  the  visitation.  I  am 
now  come,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  month  of  Sep 
tember,  which  was  the  most  dreadful  of  its  kind, 
I  believe,  that  London  ever  saw ;  for  by  all  the 
accounts  which  I  have  seen  of  the  preceding  visi 
tations  which  have  been  in  London,  nothing  has 
been  like  it ;  the  number  in  the  weekly  bill 
amounting  to  almost  40,000  from  the  22d  of 
August  to  the  26th  of  September,  being  but  five 
weeks  :  the  particulars  of  the  bills  are  as  follows, 
viz. 

From  August  the  22d  to  the  29th  -  7,496 
To  the  5th  of  September  -  -  8,252 
To  the  12th  .....  7,690 

To  the  19th 8,297 

To  the  26th 6,460 


88,195 

This  was  a  prodigious  number  of  itself,  but  if 
I  should  add  the  reasons  which  I  have  to  believe 
that  this  account  was  deficient,  and  how  deficient 
it  was,  you  would  with  me  make  no  scruple  to 
believe  that  there  died  above  ten  thousand  a 
week  for  all  those  weeks,  one  week  with  another 
and  a  proportion  for  several  weeks  both  before 
and  after.  The  confusion  among  the  people, 
especially  within  the  city,  at  that  time  was  incx- 
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prcssible ;  the  terror  was  so  great  at  last,  that  the 
courage  of  the  people  appointed  to  carry  awiiy 
the  dead  began  to  fail  them  ;  n;iy,  several  of  them 
died,  although  they  had  the  distemper  before  and 
were  recovered;  and  some  of  them  dropped  do\vn 
when  they  have  been  carrying  the  bodies  even  at 
the  pitside,  and  just  ready  to  throw  them  in ; 
and  this  confusion  was  greater  in  the  city,  be 
cause  they  hud  flattered  themselves  with  the 
hopes  of  escaping,  and  thought  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  past ;  one  cart,  they  told  us,  going  up 
Shoreditch,  was  forsaken  of  the  drivers,  or  being 
left  to  one  man  to  drive,  he  died  in  the  street, 
and  the  horses  going  on,  overthrew  the  cart,  and 
left  the  bodies,  seme  thrown  out  here,  some 
there,  in  a  dismal  manner ;  another  cart  was,  it 
secm.s,  found  in  the  great  pit  in  Finsbury  fields, 
the  driver  being  dead,  or  having  been  gone  and 
abandoned  it,  and  the  horses  running  too  near  it, 
the  cart  fell  in  and  drew  the  horses  in  also.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  driver  was  thrown  in  with 
it,  and  that  the  cart  fell  upon  him,  by  reason  his 
whip  was  seen  to  be  in  the  pit  among  the  bodies ; 
but  that,  I  suppose,  could  not  be  certain. 

In  our  parish  of  Aldgate  the  dead  carts  were 
several  times,  as  I  have  heard,  found  standing  at 
the  churchyard  gate,  full  of  dead  bodies,  but  nei 
ther  bellman  nor  driver,  nor  any  one  else,  with  it ; 
neither  in  these  nor  in  many  other  cases  did  they 
know  what  bodies  they  had  in  their  cart,  for 
sometimes  they  were  let  down  with  ropes  out  of 
balconies  and  out  of  windows ;  and  sometimes 
the  bearers  brought  them  to  the  cart,  sometimes 
other  people ;  nor,  as  the  men  themselves  said, 
did  they  trouble  themselves  to  keep  any  account 
of  the  numbers. 

The  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  was  now  put 
to  the  utmost  trial,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  can 
never  be  enough  acknowledged  on  this  occasion 
also  ;  whatever  expense  or  trouble  they  were  at, 
two  things  were  never  neglected  in  the  city  or 
suburbs  either. 

First, —  Provisions  were  always  to  be  had  in 
full  plenty,  and  the  price  not  much  raised  neither, 
hardly  worth  speaking. 

Second, — No  dead  bodies  lay  unburied  or  un 
covered  ;  and  if  one  walked  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  another,  no  funeral,  or  sign  of  it,  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  day-time,  except  a  little,  as  I  have 
said  above,  in  the  three  first  weeks  in  September. 

This  last  article,  perhaps,  will  hardly  be  be 
lieved,  when  some  accounts  which  others  have 
published  since  that  shall  be  seen,  wherein  they 
say  that  the  dead  lay  unburied,  which  I  am 
assured  was  utterly  false  ;  at  least,  if  it  had  been 
anywhere  so,  it  must  have  been  in  houses  where 
the  living  were  gone  from  the  dead,  having  found 
means,  as  I  have  observed,  to  escape,  and  where 
no  notice  was  given  to  the  officers  ;  all  which 
amounts  to  nothing  at  all  in  the  case  in  hand  ; 
for  this  I  am  positive  in,  having  myself  been  em 
ployed  a  little  time  in  the  direction  of  that  part  in 
the  parish  in  which  I  lived,  and  where  as  great  a 
desolation  was  made  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  as  was  anywhere.  I  say,  I  am  sure 
that  there  were  no  dead  bodies  remained  un 
buried  ;  that  is  to  say,  none  that  the  proper  offi 
cers  knew  of;  none  for  want  of  people  to  carry 
them  off,  and  buriers  to  put  them  into  the  ground 
and  cover  them ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  the  I 


argument ;  for  what  might  lie  in  houses  and 
holes,  as  in  Moses  and  Aaron  alley,  is  nothing; 
for  it  is  most  certain  they  were  buried  as  soon  as 
they  were  found.  As  to  the  first  article,  namely, 
of  provisions,  the  scarcity  or  dearness.  though  I 
have  mentioned  it  before,  and  shall  speak  of  it 
again  ;  yet  I  must  observe  here, 

First, — The  price  of  bread  in  particular  was 
not  much  raised ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  viz.  in  the  first  week  in  March,  the  penny 
wheaten  loaf  was  ten  ounces  and  a  half;  and  in 
the  height  of  the  contagion,  it  was  to  be  had  at 
nine  ounces  and  a  half,  and  never  dearer,  no,  not 
all  that  season  ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  No 
vember  it  was  sold  at  ten  ounces  and  a  half 
again ;  the  like  of  which,  I  believe,  was  never 
heard  of  in  any  city  under  so  dreadful  a  visitation 
before. 

Second, — Ncithei  was  there  (which  I  won 
dered  much  at)  any  want  of  bakers  or  ovens  kept 
open  to  supply  the  people  with  bread ;  but  this 
was  indeed  alleged  by  some  families,  viz.  that 
their  maid-servants  going  to  the  bakehouses  with 
their  dough  to  be  baked,  which  was  then  the 
custom,  sometimes  came  home  with  the  sickness, 
that  is  to  say,  the  plague  upon  them. 

In  all  this  dreadful  visitation  there  were,  as  I 
have  said  before,  but  two  pest-houses  made  use 
of,  viz.  one  in  the  fields  beyond  Old  street,  and 
one  in  Westminster  ;  neither  was  there  any  com 
pulsion  used  in  carrying  people  thither ;  indeed 
there  was  no  need  of  compulsion  in  the  case,  for 
there  were  thousands  of  poor  distressed  people, 
who  having  no  help,  or  conveniences,  or  supplies 
but  of  charity,  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
been  carried  thither  and  been  taken  care  of, 
which  indeed  was  the  only  thing  that,  I  think, 
was  wanting  in  the  whole  public  management  of 
the  city  ;  seeing  nobody  was  here  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  the  pest-house  but  where  money  was 
given,  or  security  for  money,  either  at  their  intro 
ducing  or  upon  their  being  cured  and  sent  out ; 
for  very  many  were  sent  out  again  whole,  and 
very  good  physicians  were  appointed  to  those 
places,  so  that  many  people  did  very  well  there, 
of  which  I  shall  make  mention  ngain.  The  prin 
cipal  sort  of  people  sent  thither  were,  as  I  have 
said,  servants,  who  got  the  distemper  by  going  of 
errands  to  fetch  necessaries  to  the  families  where 
they  lived ;  and  who,  in  that  case,  if  they  came 
home  sick,  were  removed  to  preserve  the  rest  of 
the  house,  and  they  were  so  well  looked  after 
there  in  all  the  time  of  the  visitation,  that  there 
were  but  156  buried  in  all  at  the  London  pest- 
house,  and  159  at  that  of  Westminster. 

By  having  more  pest-houses,  I  am  far  from 
meaning  a  forcing  all  people  into  such  places. 
Had  the  shutting  up  of  houses  been  omitted,  and 
the  sick  hurried  out  of  their  dwellings  to  pest- 
houses,  as  some  proposed,  it  seems  at  that  time, 
as  well  as  since,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
much  worse  than  it  was  ;  the  very  removing  the 
sick  would  have  been  a  spreading  of  the  infection, 
and  the  rather  because  that  removing  could  not 
effectually  clear  the  house  where  the  sick  per 
son  was  of  the  distemper ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  being  then  left  at  liberty,  would  certainly 
spread  it  among  others. 

The  methods  also  in  private  families,  which 
would  have  been  univcrsullv  used  to  have  con- 
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cealed  the  distemper,  and  to  have  concealed  the 
persons  being  sick,  would  have  been  such  that 
the  distemper  would  sometimes  have  seized  a 
whole  family  before  any  visitors  or  examiners 
could  have  known  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prodigious  numbers  which  would  have  been  sick 
at  a  time  would  have  exceeded  all  the  capacity  of 
public  pest-houses  to  receive  them,  or  of  public 
officers  to  discover  and  remove  them. 

This  was  well  considered  in  those  days,  and  I 
have  heard  them  talk  of  it  often.  The  magis 
trates  had  enough  to  do  to  bring  people  to  sub 
mit  to  having  their  houses  shut  up,  and  many  i 
ways  they  deceived  the  watchmen  and  got  out,  j 
as  I  have  observed ;  but  that  difficulty  made  it  [ 
apparent  that  they  would  have  found  it  impracti- 1 
cable  to  have  gone  the  other  way  to  work ;  for  i 
they  could  never  have  forced  the  sick  people  out 
of  their  beds,  and  out  of  their  dwellings :  it  must 
not  have  been  my  lord  mayor's  officers,  but  an 
army  of  officers,  that  must  have  attempted  it ; 
and  the  people  on  the  other  hand  would  have 
been  enraged  and  desperate,  and  would  have 
killed  those  that  should  have  offered  to  have 
meddled  with  them,  or  with  their  children  and 
relations,  whatever  had  befallen  them  for  it;  so 
that  they  would  have  made  the  people,  who,  as  it 
was,  were  in  the  most  terrible  distraction  imagi 
nable —  I  say,  they  would  have  made  them  stark 
mad  ;  whereas  the  magistrates  found  it  proper  on 
several  occasions  to  treat  them  with  lenity  and 
compassion,  and  not  with  violence  and  terror, 
such  as  dragging  the  sick  out  of  their  houses,  or 
obliging  them  to  remave  themselves,  would  have 
been. 

This  leads  me  again  to  mention  the  time  when 
the  plague  first  began,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  be 
came  certain  that  it  would  spread  over  the  whole 
town,  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  better  sort  of 
people  first  took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  hurry 
themselves  out  of  town ;  it  was  true,  as  I  ob 
served  in  its  place,  that  the  throng  was  so  great, 
and  the  coaches,  horses,  waggons,  and  carts  were 
so  many,  driving  and  draggipg  the  people  away, 
that  it  looked  as  if  all  the  city  was  running  away, 
and  had  any  regulations  been  published  that  had 
been  terrifying  at  that  time,  especially  such  as 
would  pretend  to  dispose  of  the  people  otherwise 
than  they  would  dispose  of  themselves,  it  would 
have  put  both  the  city  and  suburbs  into  the  ut 
most  confusion. 

But  the  magistrates  wisely  caused  the  people 
to  be  encouraged,  made  very  good  by-laws  for 
the  regulating  the  citizens,  keeping  good  order  in 
the  streets,  and  making  everything  as  eligible  as 
possible  to  all  sorts  of  people. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lord  mayor  and  the  she-  i 
riffs,  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  a  certain  number  i 
of  the  common  councilmen,  or  their  deputies, 
came  to  a  resolution  and  published  it ;  viz. — 
"  That  they  would  not  quit  the  city  themselves, 
but  that  they  would  be  always  at  hand  for  the 
preserving  good  order  in  every  place,  and  for  the 
doing  justice  on  all  occasions ;  as  also  for  the  dis 
tributing  the  public  charity  to  the  poor ;  and,  in 
a  word,  for  the  doing  the  duty  and  discharging 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  citizens  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power." 

In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  the  lord  mayor, 
sheriffs,  &c.,  held  councils  every  day  more  or  less  ' 


for  making  such  dispositions  as  they  found  need 
ful  for  preserving  the  civil  peace ;  and  though 
they  used  the  people  with  all  possible  gentleness 
and  clemency,  yet  all  manner  of  presumptuous 
rogues,  such  as  thieves,  house-breakers,  plun 
derers  of  the  dead  or  of  the  sick,  were  duly 
punished,  and  several  declarations  were  continu 
ally  published  by  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen  against  such. 

Also  all  constables  and  churchwardens  were 
enjoined  to  stay  in  the  city  upon  severe  penalties, 
or  to  depute  such  able  and  sufficient  housekeepers 
as  the  deputy  aldermen  or  common  councilmen  of 
the  precinct  should  approve,  and  for  whom  they 
should  give  security  ;  and  also  security,  in  case 
of  mortality,  that  they  would  forthwith  constitute 
other  constables  in  their  stead. 

These  things  re-established  the  minds  of  the 
people  very  much,  especially  in  the  first  of  their 
fright,  when  they  talked  of  making  so  universal  a 
flight,  that  the  city  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  being  entirely  deserted  of  its  inhabitants,  ex 
cept  the  poor;  and  the  country  of  being  plun 
dered  and  laid  waste  by  the   multitude.     Nor 
were  the  magistrates  deficient  in  performing  their 
part  as  boldly  as  they  promised  it ;  for  my  lord 
,  mayor  and  the  sheriffs  were  continually  in  the 
streets,  and  at  places  of  the  greatest  danger,  and 
though  they  did  not  care  for  having  too  great  a 
resort  of  people  crowding  about  them,   yet  ill 
emergent  cases  they  never  denied  the  people  ac- 
|  cess  to  them,  and  heard  with  patience  all  their 
;  grievances  and  complaints  ;  my  lord  mayor  had 
1  a  low  gallery  built  on  purpose  in  his  hall,  where 
he  stood  a  little  removed  from  the  crowd  when 
i  any  complaint  came  to  be  heard,  that  he  might 
]  appear  with  as  much  safety  as  possible. 

Likewise  the  proper  officers,  called  my  lord 
mayor's  officers,  constantly  attended  in  their 
turns,  as  they  were  in  waiting ;  and  if  any  of 
them  were  sick  or  infected,  as  some  of  them  were, 
others  were  instantly  employed  to  fill  up  and 
officiate  in  their  places,  till  it  was  known  whether 
the  other  should  live  or  die. 

In  like  manner  the  sheriffs  and  aldermen  did 
in  their  several  stations  and  wards,  where  they 
;  were  placed  by  office,  and  the  sheriffs'  officers  or 
!  Serjeants  were  appointed  to  receive  orders  from 
the  respective  aldermen  in  their  turn,  so  that 
!  justice  was  executed  in  all  cases  without  inter 
ruption.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  one  of  their 
particular  cares  to  see  the  orders  for  the  freedom 
of  the  markets  observed ;  and  in  this  part  either 
!  the  lord  mayor,  or  one  or  both  of  the  sheriffs, 
were  every  market-day  on  horseback  to  see  their 
orders  executed,  and  to  see  that  the  country 
people  had  all  possible  encouragement  and  free 
dom  in  their  coming  to  the  markets  and  going 
back  again,  and  that  no  nuisances  or  frightful 
objects  should  be  seen  in  the  streets  to  terrify 
them  or  make  them  unwilling  to  come.  Also  the 
bakers  were  taken  under  particular  order,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Bakers'  Company  was,  with  his 
court  of  assistants,  directed  to  see  the  order  of 
my  lord  mayor  for  their  regulation  put  in  execu 
tion,  and  the  due  assize  of  bread,  which  was 
weekly  appointed  by  my  lord  mayor,  observed, 
and  all  the  bakers  were  obliged  to  keep  their 
ovens  going  constantly,  on  pain  of  losing  the  pri- 
i  vileges  of  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  London. 
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By  this  means  bread  was  always  to  be  had  in 
plenty,  and  as  cheap  as  usual,  as  I  said  above ; 
and  provision?  were  never  w  anting  in  the  mar 
kets,  even  to  such  a  degree  that  I  often  won 
dered  at  it,  and  reproached  myself  with  being  so 
timorous  and  cautious  in  stirring  abroad,  when 
the  country  people  came  freely  and  boldly  to 
market,  as  if  there  had  been  no  manner  of  infec 
tion  in  the  city,  or  danger  of  catching  it. 

It  was  indeed  one  admirable  piece  of  conduct 
in  the  said  magistrates,  that  the  streets  were 
kept  constantly  clear  and  free  from  all  manner  of 
frightful  objects,  dead  bodies,  or  any  such  things 
as  were  indecent  or  unpleasant,  unless  where  any 
body  fell  down  suddenly  or  died  in  the  streets,  as 
I  have  said  above,  and  these  were  generally 
covered  with  some  cloth  or  blanket,  or  removed  | 
into  the  next  churchyard  till  night:  all  the  need- ' 
ful  works  that  carried  terror  with  them,  that 
were  both  dismal  and  dangerous,  were  done  in 
the  night ;  if  any  diseased  bodies  were  removed, 
or  dead  bodies  buried,  or  infected  clothes  burnt, 
it  was  done  in  the  night ;  and  all  the  bodies 
which  were  thrown  into  the  great  pits  in  the 
several  churchyards  or  burying-grounds,  as  has 
been  observed,  were  so  removed  in  the  night, 
and  everything  was  covered  and  closed  before 
day,  so  that  in  the  day-time  there  was  not  the 
least  signal  of  the  calamity  to  be  seen  or  heard 
of,  except  what  was  to  be  observed  from  the 
emptiness  of  the  streets,  and  sometimes  from  the 
passionate  outcries  and  lamentations  of  the  peo 
ple  out  at  their  windows,  and  from  the  numbers 
of  houses  and  shops  shut  up. 

Nor  was  the  silence  and  emptiness  of  the  street 
so  much  in  the  city  as  in  the  out-parts,  except 
just  at  one  particular  time,  when,  as  I  have  men 
tioned,  the  plague  came  east,  and  spread  over  all ! 
the  city  :  it  was  indeed  a  merciful  disposition  of 
God,  that  as  the  plague  began  at  one  end  of  the 
town  first,  as  has  been  observed  at  large,  so  it 
proceeded  progressively  to  other  parts,  and  did 
not  come  on  this  way  or  eastward  till  it  had  spent 
its  fury  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  ;  and  so  as 
it  came  on  one  way  it  abated  another ;  for  ex 
ample:— 

It  began  at  St  Giles's  and  the  Westminster  end 
of  the  town,  and  it  was  in  its  height  in  all  that 
part  by  about  the  middle  of  July,  viz.,  in  St 
Giles's-in-the- Fields,  St  Andrew's,  Holborn,  St 
Clement's  Danes,  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and 
in  Westminster :  the  latter  end  of  July  it  de 
creased  in  those  parishes,  and,  coming  cast,  it. 
increased  prodigiously  in  Cripplegatc,  St  Sepul 
chre's,  St  James's  Clerkenwell,  and  St  Bride's 
and  Aldersgate.  While  it  was  in  all  these  parishes 
the  city  and  all  the  parishes  of  the  Southwark 
side  of  the  water,  and  all  Stepney,  Whitechapel, 
Aldgate,  Wapping,  and  Ratcliff,  were  very  little 
touched  ;  so  that  people  went  about  their  busi 
ness  unconcerned,  carried  on  their  trades,  kept 
open  their  shops,  and  conversed  freely  with  one 
another  in  all  the  city,  the  east  and  north-east 
suburb?,  and  in  Southwark,  almost  as  if  the 
plague  had  not  been  among  us. 

Even  when  the  north  and  north-west  suburbs 
were  fully  infected,  viz.  Cripplegate,  Clerkenwell, 
Bishopsgato.  and  Shoreditch,  yet  still  all  the  rest 
were  tolerably  well :  for  example: — 


From  the  25th  of  July  to   the  1st  of  August 
the  bill  stood  thus  of  all  diseases :  — 


St  Giles's,  Cripplegate 
St  Sepulchre's  .... 
Clerkenwell  .... 
Bishopsgatc  .... 
Shoreditch  .... 
Stepney  Parish  .... 

A'dgate 

NVhitechappl       .... 
All  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walls 
All  the  Parishes  in  Southwark    . 


534 

250 

,    103 

116 

no 

127 

92 
104 
2-28 
205 

1,889 


So  that,  in  short,  there  died  more  that  week  in 
the  two  parishes  of  Cripplegate  and  St  Sepul 
chre's  by  48  than  all  the  city,  all  the  east  suburbs, 
and  all  the  Southwark  parishes  put  together : 
this  caused  the  reputation  of  the  city's  health  to 
continue  all  over  England,  and  especially  in  the 
counties  and  markets  adjacent,  from  whence  our 
supply  of  provisions  chiefly  came,  even  much 
longer  than  that  health  itself  continued  ;  for 
when  the  people  came  into  the  streets  from  the 
country  by  Shoreditch  and  Bishopsgate,  or  by 
Old  street  and  Smithfield,  they  would  see  the 
out-streets  empty,  and  the  houses  and  shops 
shut,  and  the  few  people  that  were  stirring  there 
walk  in  the  middle  of  the  streets ;  but  when  they 
came  within  the  city,  there  things  looked  better, 
and  the  markets  and  shops  were  open,  and  the 
people  walking  about  the  streets  as  usual,  though 
not  quite  so  many ;  and  this  continued  till  the  lat 
ter  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  September. 
But  then  the  case  altered  quite,  the  distemper 
abated  in  the  west  and  north-west  parishes,  and 
the  weight  of  the  infection  lay  on  the  city  and 
the  eastern  suburbs,  and  the  Southwark  side, 
and  this  in  a  frightful  manner. 

Then  indeed  the  city  began  to  look  dismal, 
shops  to  be  shut,  and  the  streets  desolate ;  in  the 
high  street  indeed  necessity  made  people  stir 
abroad  on  many  occasions  ;  and  there  would  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  a  pretty  many  people, 
but  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  scarce  any 
to  be  seen  even  there,  no,  not  in  Cornhill  and 
Cheapside. 

These  observations  of  mine  were  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  for 
those  weeks,  an  abstract  of  which,  as  they  re 
spect  the  parishes  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
as  they  make  the  calculations  I  speak  of  very 
evident,  take  as  follows : 

The  weekly  bill  which  makes  out  this  decrease 
of  the  burials  in  the  west  and  north  side  of  the 
city,  stands  thus: — 

St  Giles's,  Cripplegate       .         .        .     456 
St  Giles's  in  the  Fields       .        .        .140 

Clerkenwell 77 

St  Sepulchre's 214 

St  Leonard,  Shoreditch     .  .     183 

Stepney  Parish          .        .        .        .716 

Aldgate <>-J3 

Whitechapel 532 

In  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walls    .  1,493 
In  the  8  Parishes  on  Southwark  side     1,636 

'  6,070 
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Here  is  a  strange  change  of  things  indeed,  and 
a  sad  change  it  was,  and  had  it  held  for  two 
months  more  than  it  did,  very  few  people  would 
have  been  left  alive :  but  then  such,  I  say,  was 
the  merciful  disposition  of  God,  that  when  it  was 
thus  the  west  and  north  part,  which  had  been  so 
dreadfully  visited  at  first,  grew,  as  you  see,  much 
better ;  and  as  the  people  disappeared  here,  they 
began  to  look  abroad  again  there  ;  and  the  next 
week  or  two  altered  it  still  more,  that  is,  more  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  other  part  of  the  town  ; 
for  example  : — 

From  the  19th  of  September  to  the  26th. 
St  Giles's,  Cripplegate         .        .         .     277 
St  Giles's  in  the  Fields       .         .         .119 

Clerkenwell 76 

St  Sepulchre's 198 

St  Leonard,  Shoreditch      .         .         .     146 

Stepney  Parish  .  616 

Aldgate 496 

Whitechapel 346 

In  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walls  .  1,268 
In  the  8  Parishes  on  South wark  side  1,390 

4,927 

From  the  26th  of  September  to  the  3d  of 
October :  — 

St  Giles's,  Cripplegate  .  .  .196 
St  Giles's  in  the  Fields  ...  95 
Clerkenwell  .  .  *  •  .  .48 

St  Sepulchre's 137 

St  Leonard,  Shoreditch      .        .        .     128 

Stepney  Parish  ....     674 

Aldgate 372 

Whitechapel 328 

In  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walls  .  1,149 
In  the  8  Parishes  on  Southwark  side  1,201 

4,328 

And  now  the  misery  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
said  east  and  south  parts,  was  complete  indeed ; 
for  as  you  see  the  weight  of  the  distemper  lay 
upon  those  parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  city,  the 
eight  parishes  over  the  river,  with  the  parishes 
of  Aldgate,  Whitechapel,  and  Stepney,  and  this 
was  the  time  that  the  bills  came  up  to  such  a 
monstrous  height  as  that  I  mentioned  before ; 
and  that  eight  or  nine,  and,  as  I  believe,  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  a  week,  died  ;  for  it  is  my  settled 
opinion,  that  they  never  could  come  at  any  just 
account  of  the  numbers,  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  given  already. 

Nay,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians,  who 
has  since  published  in  Latin  an  account  of  those 
times,  and  of  his  observations,  says,  that  in  one 
week  there  died  twelve  thousand  people,  and 
that  particularly  there  died  four  thousand  in  one 
night ;  though  I  do  not  remember  that  there  ever 
was  any  such  particular  night  so  remarkably 
fatal  as  that  such  a  number  died  in  it :  however, 
all  this  confirms  what  I  have  said  above  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  £c.  of  which 
I  shall  say  more  hereafter. 

And  here  let  me  take  leave  to  enter  again, 
though  it  may  seem  a  repetition  of  circumstances, 
into  a  description  of  the  miserable  condition  ol 
the  city  itself,  and  of  those  parts  where  I  lived 


at  this  particular  time :  the  city  and  those  other 
parts,  notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  of 
people  that  were  gone  into  the  country,  was 
vastly  full  of  people,  and  perhaps  the  fuller,  be 
cause  people  had  for  a  longtime  a  strong  belief  that 
t  he  plague  would  not  come  into  the  city  nor  into 
Southwark,  no,  nor  into  Wapping  or  Ratcliffat 
all ;  nay,  such  was  the  assurance  of  the  people 
on  that  head,  that  many  removed  from  the  sub 
urbs  on  the  west  and  north  sides  into  those 
eastern  and  south  sides,  as  for  safety,  and,  as  I 
verily  believe,  carried  the  plague  amongst  them 
there,  perhaps  sooner  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  had  it. 

Here  also  I  ought  to  leave  a  further  mark  for 
the  use  of  posterity,  concerning  the  manner  of 
people's  infecting  one  another,  namely,  that  it,  was 
not  the  sick  people  only  from  whom  the  plague 
was  immediately  received  by  others  that  were 
sound,  but  the  well.  To  explain  myself:  by  the 
sick  people  I  mean  those  who  were  known  to  be 
sick,  had  taken  their  beds,  had  been  under  cure, 
or  had  swellings  and  tumours  upon  them,  and 
the  like  ;  these  everybody  could  beware  of,  they 
were  either  in  their  beds  or  in  such  condition  as 
could  not  be  concealed. 

By  the  well  I  mean  such  as  had  received  the 
contagion,  and  had  it  really  upon  them  and  in 
their  blood,  yet  did  not  show  the  consequences 
of  it  in  their  countenances,  nay,  even  were  not 
sensible  of  it  themselves,  as  many  were  not  for 
several  days.  These  breathed  death  in  every 
place  and  upon  everybody  who  came  near  them  ; 
nay,  their  very  clothes  retained  the  infection, 
their  hands  would  infect  the  things  they  touched, 
especially  if  they  were  warm  and  sweaty,  and 
•they  were  generally  apt  to  sweat  too. 

Now  it  was  impossible  to  know  these  people, 
nor  did  they  sometimes,  as  I  have*  said,  know 
themselves  to  be  infected  :  these  were  the  people 
that,  so  often  dropped  down  and  fainted  in  the 
streets ;  for  oftentimes  they  would  go  about  the 
streets  to  the  last,  till  on  a  sudden  they  would 
sweat,  grow  faint,  sit  down  at  a  door,  and  die. 
It  is  true,  finding  themselves  thus,  they  would 
struggle  hard  to  get  home  to  their  own  d'oors,  or 
at  other  times  would  be  just  able  to  go  into  their 
houses  and  die  instantly;  other  times  they  would 
go  about  till  they  had  the  very  tokens  come  out 
upon  them,  and  yet  not  know  it,  and  would  die 
in  an  hour  or  two  after  they  came  home,  but  be 
well  as  long  as  they  were  abroad.  These  were 
the  dangerous  people  ;  these  were  the  people  of 
whom  the  well  people  ought  to  have  been  afraid ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  impossible  to 
know  them. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  impossible  in  a 
visitation  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  plague 
by  the  utmost  human  vigilance,  viz.,  that  it  is  ! 
impossible  to  know  the  infected  people  from  the  J 
sound ;  or  that  the  infected  people  should  per 
fectly  know  themselves.  I  knew  a  man  who 
conversed  freely  in  London  all  the  season  of  the 
plague  in  1665,  and  kept  about  him  an  antidote 
or  cordial,  on  purpose  to  take  when  he  thought 
I  himself  in  any  danger,  and  he  had  such  a  rule  to 
|  know,  or  have  warning  of  the  danger  by,  as  in 
deed  I  never  met  with  before  or  since  ;  how  far 
.it  may  be  depended  nn  I  know  not.  He  had  a 
i  wound  in  his  log,  and  whenever  he  came  among 
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any  people  that  were  not  sound,  and  the  infec 
tion  began  to  affect  him,  he  said  he  could  know 
ft  by  that  signal,  viz.,  that  his  wourd  in  his  leg 
Would  smart,  and  look  pale  and  white ;  so  as 
soon  as  ever  he  felt  it  smart  it  was  time  for  him 
to  withdraw,  or  to  take  care  of  himself,  taking 
his  drink,  which  he  always  carried  about  him  for 
that  purpose.  Now  it  seems  he  found  his  wound 
would  smart  many  times  when  he  was  in  com 
pany  with  such  who  thought  themselves  to  be 
sound,  and  who  appeared  so  to  one  another ;  but 
he  would  presently  rise  up,  and  say  publicly, — 
"  Friends,  here  is  somebody  in  the  room  that  has 
the  plague  ;"  and  so  would  immediately  break  up 
the  company.  This  was  indeed  a  faithful  moni 
tor  to  all  people,  that  the  plague  is  not  to  be 
avoided  by  those  that  converse  promiscuously  in 
a  town  infected,  and  people  have  it  when  they 
know  it  not,  and  that  they  likewise  give  it  to 
others  when  they  know  not  that  they  have  it 
themselves ;  and  in  this  case  shutting  up  the  well 
or  removing  the  sick  will  not  do  it,  unless  they 
can  go  back  and  shut  up  all  those  that  the  sick 
had  conversed  with,  even  before  they  knew  them 
selves  to  be  sick,  and  none  knows  how  far  to 
carry  that  back,  or  where  to  stop ;  for  none 
knows  when,  or  where,  or  how  they  may  have 
received  the  infection,  or  from  whom. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  which  makes  so 
many  people  talk  of  the  air  being  corrupted  and 
infected,  and  that  they  need  not  be  cautious  of 
whom  they  converse  with,  for  that  the  contagion 
was  in  the  air.  I  have  seen  them  in  strange  agi 
tations  and  surprises  on  this  account.  "  I  have 
never  come  near  any  infected  body  !"  says  the 
disturbed  person,  "  I  have  conversed  with  none 
but  sound  healthy  people,  and  yet  I  have  gotten 
the  distemper !" — "  I  am  sure  I  am  struck  from 
heaven."  says  another,  and  he  falls  to  the  serious 
part.  Again,  the  first  goes  on  exclaiming,  "  I 
have  come  near  no  infection,  or  any  infected  per 
son  ;  I  am  sure  it  is  in  the  air :  we  draw  in  death 
when  we  breathe,  and  therefore  it  is  the  hand  of 
God :  there  is  no  withstanding  it."  And  this  at 
last  made  many  people,  being  hardened  to  the 
danger,  grow  less  concerned  at  it,  and  less  cau 
tious  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  time,  and  when 
it  was  come  to  its  height,  than  they  were  at  first ; 
then,  with  a  kind  of  a  Turkish  predestinarianism, 
they  would  say,  if  it  pleased  God  to  strike  them 
it  was  all  one  whether  they  went  abroad  or  stayed 
at  home,  they  could  not  escape  it,  and  therefore 
they  went  boldly  about,  even  into  infected  houses 
and  infected  company,  visited  sick  people,  and,  in 
short,  lay  in  the  beds  with  their  wives  or  rela 
tions  when  they  were  infected ;  and  what  was  the 
consequence  but  the  same  that  is  the  conse 
quence  in  Turkey,  and  in  those  countries  where 
they  do  those  things ;  name'y,  that  they  were  in 
fected  too,  and  died  by  hundreds  and  thousands  ? 
I  would  be  far  from  lessening  the  awe  of  the 
judgments  of  God,  and  the  reverence  to  his  Pro 
vidence,  which  ought  always  to  be  on  our  minds 
on  such  occasions  as  these  ;  doubtless  the  visi 
tation  itself  is  a  stroke  from  heaven  upon  a  city, 
or  country,  or  nation  where  it  falls  ;  a  messenger 
of  his  vengeance,  and  a  loud  call  to  that  n.xtion, 
or  country,  or  city,  to  humiliation  and  repentance, 
according  to  that  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  xviii, 
7,  8.  "  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning 


a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom  to  pluck  up, 
and  to  pull  down,  and  destroy  it :  if  that  nation 
against  whom  I  have  pronounced  turn  from  thoir 
evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do 
unto  them."  Now  to  prompt  due  impressions  of 
the  awe  of  God  on  the  minds  of  men  on  such  oc 
casions,  and  not  to  lessen  them,  it  is  that  I  have 
left  those  minutes  upon  record. 

I  say,  therefore,  I  reflect  upon  no  mnn  for  put 
ting  the  reason  of  those  things  upon  the  imme 
diate  hand  of  God,  and  the  appointment  and 
direction  of  his  Providence ;  nay,  on  the  contrary, 
there  were  many  wonderful  deliverances  of  per 
sons  from  infection,  and  deliverances  of  persons 
when  infected,  which  intimate  singular  and  re 
markable  Providence  in  the  particular  instances 
to  which  they  refer ;  and  I  esteem  my  o«-n  deli 
verance  to  be  one  next  to  miraculous,  and  do  re 
cord  it  with  thankfulness. 

But  when  I  am  speaking  of  the  plague  as  a 
distemper  arising  from  natural  causes,  we  must 
consider  it  as  it  was  really  propagated  by  natural 
means,  nor  is  it  at  all  the  less  a  judgment  for  its 
being  under  the  conduct  of  human  causes  and 
effects ;  for  as  the  divine  power  has  formed  the 
whole  scheme  of  nature,  and  maintains  nature  in 
its  course,  so  the  same  power  thinks  fit  to  let  his 
own  actings  with  men,  whether  of  mercy  or  judg 
ment,  to  go  on  in  the  ordinary  course  of  natural 
causes,  and  he  is  pleased  to  act  by  those  natural 
causes  as  the  ordinary  means ;  excepting  and  re 
serving  to  himself  nevertheless  a  power  to  act  in 
a  supernatural  way  when  he  sees  occasion.  Now 
it  is  evident  that,  in  the  case  of  an  infection,  there 
is  no  apparent  extraordinary  occasion  for  super 
natural  operation,  but  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  appears  sufficiently  armed,  and  made 
capable  of  all  the  effects  that  heaven  usually  di 
rects  by  a  contagion.  Among  these  causes  and 
effects  this  of  the  secret  conveyance  of  infection, 
imperceptible  and  unavoidable,  is  more  than  suf 
ficient  to  execute  the  fierceness  of  divine  ven 
geance,  without  putting  it  upon  supernaturals 
and  miracles. 

The  acute,  penetrating  nature  of  the  disease 
itself  was  such,  and  the  infection  was  received  so 
imperceptibly,  that  the  most  exact  caution  could 
not  secure  us  while  in  the  place ;  but  I  must  be 
allowed  to  believe,  and  I  have  so  many  examples 
fresh  in  my  memory,  to  convince  me  of  it,  that  I 
think  none  can  resist  their  evidence;  I  say,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  believe,  that  no  one  in  this 
whole  nation  ever  received  the  sickness  or  infec- 
tion  but  who  received  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
infection  from  somebody,  or  the  clothes,  or  touch, 
or  stench  of  somebody  that  was  infected  before. 

The  manner  of  its  coming  first  to  London 
proves  this  also,  viz.  by  goods  brought  over  from 
Holland,  and  brought  thither  from  the  Levant ; 
the  first  breaking  of  it  out  in  a  house  in  Long 
Acre,  where  those  goods  were  carried  and  first 
opened ;  its  spreading  from  that  house  to  other 
houses  by  the  visible  unwary  conversing  with 
those  who  were  sick,  and  the  infecting  the  parish 
officers  who  were  employed  about  persons  dead, 
and  the  like.  These  are  known  uthoritics  for 
this  great  foundation  point,  that  it  went  on  and 
proceeded  from  person  to  person,  and  from  house 
to  house,  and  no  otherwise.  In  the  first  house 
that  was  infected  there  died  four  persons;  a 
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neighbour,  hearing  the  mistress  of  the  first  house 
was  sick,  went  to  visit  her,  and  went  home  and 
gave  the  distemper  to  her  family,  and  died,  and 
all  her  household.  A  minister  called  to  pray  with 
the  first  sick  person  in  the  second  house,  was 
said  to  sicken  immediately  and  die,  with  several 
more  in  his  house.  Then  the  physicians  began  to 
consider,  for  they  did  not  at  first  dream  of  a  general 
contagion  ;  but  the  physicians  being  sent  to  in 
spect  the  bodies,  they  assured  the  people  that  it 
was  neither  more  or  less  than  the  plague,  with  all 
its  terrifying  particulars,  and  that  it  threatened 
an  universal  infection,  so  many  people  having 
already  conversed  with  the  sick  or  distempered, 
and  having,  as  might  be  supposed,  received  in 
fection  from  them,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

Here  the  opinion  of  the  physicians  agreed  with 
my  observation  afterwards,  namely,  that  the  dan 
ger  was  spreading  insensibly ;  for  the  sick  could 
infect  none  but  those  that  came  within  reach  of 
the  sick  person,  but  that  one  man,  who  may  have 
really  received  the  infection,  and  knows  it  not, 
but  goes  abroad  and  about  as  a  sound  person, 
may  give  the  plague  to  a  thousand  people,  and 
they  to  greater  numbers  in  proportion,  and 
neither  the  person  giving  the  infection,  nor  the 
persons  receiving  it,  know  anything  of  it,  and 
perhaps  not  feel  the  effects  of  it  for  several  days 
after. 

For  example : — Many  persons  in  the  time  of 
this  visitation  never  perceived  that  they  were  in 
fected  till  they  found,  to  their  unspeakable  sur 
prise,  the  tokens  come  out  upon  them,  after  which 
they  seldom  lived  six  hours ;  for  those  spots  they 
called  the  tokens  were  really  gangrene  spots,  or 
mortified  flesh  in  small  knobs  as  broad  as  a  little 
silver  penny,  and  hard  as  a  piece  of  callus  or 
horn  ;  so  that  when  the  disease  was  come  up  to 
that  length,  there  was  nothing  could  follow  but 
certain  death,  and  yet,  as  I  said,  they  knew  no 
thing  of  their  being  infected,  nor  found  them 
selves  so  much  as  out  of  order  till  those  mortal 
murks  were  upon  them ;  but  everybody  must 
allow  that  they  were  infected  in  a  high  degree 
before,  and  must  have  been  so  some  time,  and 
consequently  their  breath,  their  sweat,  their  very 
clothes,  were  contagious  for  many  days  before. 

This  occasioned  a  vast  variety  of  cases,  which 
physicians  would  have  much  more  opportunity  to 
remember  than  I  ;  but  some  came  within,  the 
compass  of  my  observation  or  hearing,  of  which 
I  shall  name  a  few. 

A  certain  citizen  who  had  lived  safe  and  un 
touched  till  the  month  of  September,  when  the 
weight  of  the  distemper  lay  more  in  the  city  than 
it  had  done  before,  was  mighty  cheerful,  and 
something  too  bold,  as  I  think  it  was,  in  his  talk 
of  how  secure  he  was,  how  cautious  he  had  been, 
and  how  he  had  never  come  near  any  sick  body  : 
says  another  citizen  (a  neighbour  of  his)  to  him 

one  day,  "  Do  not  be  too  confident,  Mr ,  it 

is  hard  to  say  who  is  sick  and  who  is  well ;  for 
we  see  men  alive  and  well,  to  outward  appear 
ance,  one  hour,  and  dead  the  next." — "That  is 
true,"  says  the  first  man,  for  he  was  not  a  man 
presumptuously  secure,  but  had  escaped  a  long 
while,  and  men,  as  I  have  said  above,  especially 
in  the  city,  began  to  be  over  easy  on  that  score. 
"  That  is  true,"  says  he,  "  I  do  not  think  myself 


secure ;  but  I  hope  I  have  not  been  in  company 
with  any  person  that  there  has  been  any  danger 
in." — "  No  !"  says  his  neighbour,  "  was  not  you 
at  the  Bull  Head  tavern,  in  Gracechurch  street, 

with   Mr  ,  the  night  before  last  ?" — "  Yes," 

says  the  first,  "  I  was ;  but  there  was  nobody 
there  that  we  had  any  reason  to  think  danger 
ous."  Upon  which  his  neighbour  said  no  more, 
being  unwilling  to  surprise  him  ;  but  this  made 
him  more  inquisitive,  and  as  his  neighbour  ap 
peared  backward,  he  was  the  more  impatient, 
and,  in  a  kind  of  warmth,  says  he  aloud,  "  Why, 
he  is  not  dead,  is  he  ?"  Upon  which  his  neigh 
bour  still  was  silent,  but  cast  up  his  eyes,  and 
said  something  to  himself;  at  which  the  first 
citizen  turned  pale,  and  said  no  more  but  this, 
"  Then  I  am  a  dead  man  too,"  and  went  home 
immediately,  and  sent  for  a  neighbouring  apo 
thecary  to  give  him  something  preventive,  for  he 
had  not  yet  found  himself  ill ;  but  the  apothecary 
opening  his  breast,  fetched  a  sigh,  and  said  no 
more  but  this,  "  Look  up  to  God  ;"  and  the  man 
died  in  a  few  hours. 

Now  let  any  man  judge,  from  a  case  like  this, 
if  it  is  possible  for  the  regulations  of  magistrates, 
either  by  shutting  up  the  sick  or  removing  them, 
to  stop  an  infection  which  spreads  itself  from 
man  to  man  even  while  they  are  perfectly  well 
and  insensible  of  its  approach,  and  may  be  so  for 
many  days. 

It  may  be  proper  to  ask  here  how  long  it  may 
be  supposed  men  might  have  the  seeds  of  the 
contagion  in  them  before  it  discovered  itself  in 
this  fatal  manner,  and  how  long  they  might  go 
about  seemingly  whole,  and  yet  be  contagious  to 
all  those  that  came  near  them.  I  believe  the 
most  experienced  physicians  cannot  answer  this 
question  directly  any  more  than  I  can ;  and 
something  an  ordinary  observer  may  take  notice 
of,  which  may  pass  their  observation.  The  opi 
nion  of  physicians  abroad  seems  to  be,  that  it 
may  lie  dormant  in  the  spirits,  or  in  the  blood 
vessels,  a  very  considerable  time;  why  else  do 
they  exact  a  quarantine  of  those  who  come  into 
their  harbours  and  ports  from  suspected  places  ? 
Forty  days  is,  one  would  think,  too  long  for  na 
ture  to  struggle  with  such  an  enemy  as  this  and 
not  conquer  it  or  yield  to  it ;  but  I  could  not 
think  by  my  own  observation  that  they  can  be 
infected,  so  as  to  be  contagious  to  others,  above 
fifteen  or  sixteen  days  at  furthest ;  and  on  that 
score  it  was,  that  when  a  house  was  shut  up  in 
the  city,  and  any  one  had  died  of  the  plague,  but 
nobody  appeared  to  be  ill  in  the  family  for  six 
teen  or  eighteen  days  after,  they  were  not  so 
strict  but  that  they  would  connive  at  their  going 
privately  abroad ;  nor  would  people  be  much 
afraid  of  them  afterwards,  but  rather  think  they 
were  fortified  the  better,  having  not  been  vulne 
rable  when  the  enemy  was  in  their  own  house  ; 
but  we  sometimes  found  it  had  Iain  much  longer 
concealed. 

Upon  the  foot  of  all  these  observations  I  must 
say,  that,  though  Providence  seemed  to  direct 
my  conduct  to  be  otherwise,  yet  it  is  my  opi 
nion,  and  I  must  leave  it  as  a  prescription,  viz., 
that  the  best  physic  against  the  plague  is  to  run 
away  from  it.  I  know  people  encourage  them 
selves  by  saying,  God  is  able  to  keep  us  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  and  able  to  overtake  us  when 
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we  think  ourselves  out  of  danger ;  and  this  kept 
thousands  in  the  town,  whose  carcases  went  into 
the  great  pits  by  cart-loads ;  and  who,  if  they 
had  fled  from  the  danger,  had,  I  believe,  been 
safe  from  the  disaster ;  at  least,  'tis  probable  they 
had  been  safe. 

And  were  this  very  fundamental  only  duly 
considered  by  the  people  on  any  future  occasion 
of  this  or  the  like  nature,  I  am  persuaded  it  would 
put  them  upon  quite  different  measures  for  ma 
naging  the  people  from  those  that  they  took  in 
1665,  or  than  any  that  have  been  taken  abroad, 
that  I  have  heard  of;  in  a  word,  they  would 
consider  of  separating  the  people  into  smaller 
bodies,  and  removing  them  in  time  further  from 
one  another,  and  not  let  such  a  contagion  as  this, 
which  is  indeed  chiefly  dangerous  to  collected 
bodies  of  people,  find  a  million  of  people  in  a  body 
together,  as  was  very  near  the  case  before,  and 
would  certainly  be  the  case  if  it  should  ever  ap 
pear  again. 

The  plague,  like  a  great  fire,  if  a  few  houses 
only  are  contiguous  where  it  happens,  can  only 
burn  a  few  houses ;  or  if  it  begins  in  a  single,  or, 
as  we  call  it,  a  lone  house,  can  only  burn  that 
lone  house  where  it  begins;  but  if  it  begins  in  a 
close-built  town  or  city,  and  gets  ahead,  there  its 
fury  increases,  it  rages  over  the  whole  place,  and 
consumes  all  it  can  reach. 

I  could  propose  many  schemes  on  the  foot  of 
which  the  government  of  this  city,  if  ever  they 
should  be  under  the  apprehension  of  such  another 
enemy  (God  forbid  they  should),  might  ease 
themselves  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  dangerous 
people  that  belong  to  them  ;  I  mean  such  as  the 
begging,  starving,  labouring  poor,  and  among 
them  chiefly  those  who,  in  a  case  of  siege,  are 
called  the  useless  mouths ;  who  being  then  pru 
dently,  and  to  their  own  advantage,  disposed  of, 
and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  disposing  of  them 
selves,  and  of  their  servants  and  children,  the 
city,  and  its  adjacent  parts  would  be  so  effectu 
ally  evacuated  that  there  would  not  be  above  a 
tenth  part  of  its  people  left  together  for  the  dis 
ease  to  take  hold  upon  :  but  suppose  them  to  be 
a  fifth  part,  and  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou 
sand  people  were  left,  and  if  it  did  seize  upon 
them,  they  would  by  their  living  so  much  at 
large  be  much  better  prepared  to  defend  them 
selves  against  the  infection,  and  be  less  liable  to 
the  effects  of  it  than  if  the  same  number  of  peo 
ple  lived  close  together  in  one  smaller  city,  such 
as  Dublin,  or  Amsterdam,  or  the  like. 

It  is  true  hundreds,  yea  thousands,  of  families 
fled  away  at  this  last  plague,  but  then  of  them 
many  fled  too  late,  and  not  only  died  in  their 
flight,  but  carried  the  distemper  with  them  into 
the  countries  where  they  went,  and  infected  those 
whom  they  went  among  for  safety ;  which  con 
founded  the  thing  and  made  that  be  a  propaga 
tion  of  the  distemper  which  was  the  best  means 
to  prevent  it ;  and  this  too  is  an  evidence  of  it, 
and  brings  me  back  to  what  I  only  hinted  at  be 
fore,  but  must  speak  more  fully  to  here,  namely, 
that  men  went  about  apparently  well  many  days 
after  they  had  the  taint  of  the  disease  in  their 
vita  s,  and  after  their  spirits  were  so  seized  as 
that  they  could  never  escape  it ;  and  that  all  the 
while  they  did  so  they  were  dangerous  to  others. 
I  say  this  proves  that  so  it  was,  for  such  people 


!  infected  the  very  towns  they  went  through,  as 
well  as  the  families  they  went  among ;  and  it  was 
by  that  means  that  almost  all  the  great  towns  in 
England  had  the  distemper  among  them  more  or 
less ;  and  always  they  would  tell  you  such  a  Lon 
doner  or  such  a  Londoner  brought  it  down. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  when  I  speak  of 
those  people  who  were  really  thus  dangerous,   I 
i  suppose  them  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  their  own 
1  condition  ;  for  if  they  really  knew  their  circum- 
i  stances  to  be  such  as  indeed  they  were,  they 
'  must  have  been  a  kind  of  wilful  murderers,  if 
they  would  have  gone  abroad  among  healthy 
j  people,  and  it  would  have  verified  indeed  the 
suggestions  which  I  mentioned  above,  and  which 
I  thought  seemed  untrue,  viz.,  that  the  infected 
people  were  utterly  careless  as  to  giving  the  in 
fection  to  others,  and  rather  forward  to  do  it 
than  not ;  and  I  believe  it  was  partly  from  this 
very  thing  that  they  raised  that  suggestion,  which 
1  hope  was  not  really  true  in  fact. 

I  confess  no  particular  case  is  sufficient  to 
prove  a  general,  but  I  could  name  several  people 
I  within  the  knowledge  of  some  of  their  neighbours 
and  families  yet  living,  who  showed  the  contrary 
I  to  an  extreme.  One  man,  the  master  of  a  family 
in  my  neighbourhood,  having  had  the  distemper, 
he  thought  he  had  it  given  him  by  a  poor  work 
man  whom  he  employed,  and  whom  he  went  to 
his  house  to  see,  or  went  for  some  work  that  he 
wanted  finished,  and  he  had  some  apprehensions 
even  while  he  was  at  the  poor  workman's  door, 
but  did  not  discover  it  fully  ;  but  the  next  day  it 
discovered  itself,  and  he  was  taken  very  ill ;  upon 
which  he  immediately  caused  himself  to  be  car 
ried  into  an  out-building  which  he  had  in  his 
yard,  and  where  there  was  a  chamber  over  a 
work-house,  the  man  being  a  brazier ;  here  he 
lay,  and  here  he  died,  and  would  be  tended  by 
none  of  his  neighbours,  but  by  a  nurse  from 
abroad,  and  would  not  suffer  his  wife,  nor  chil 
dren,  nor  servants,  to  come  up  into  his  room,  lest 
they  should  be  infected,  but  sent  them  his  bless 
ing  and  prayers  for  them  by  the  nurse,  who  spoke 
it  to  them  at  a  distance,  and  all  this  for  fear  of 
giving  them  the  distemper,  and  without  which, 
!  he  knew,  as  they  were  kept  up,  they  could  not 
'  have  it. 

And  here  I  must  observe  also,  that  the  plague, 
as  I  suppose  all  distempers  do,  operated  in  a  dif 
ferent  manner  on  differing  constitutions ;  some 
1  were  immediately  overwhelmed  with  it,  and  it 
1  came  to  violent  fevers,  vomitings,  insufferable 
|  head-aches,  pains  in  the  back,  and  so  up  to 
ravings  and  ragings  with  those  pains ;  others 
with  swellings  and  tumours  in  the  neck,  or  groin, 
or  arm-pits,  which,  till  they  could  be  broke,  put 
them  into  insufferable  agonies  and  torment ; 
while  others,  as  I  have  observed,  were  silently 
infected,  the  fever  preying  upon  their  spirits  in 
sensibly,  and  they  seeing  little  of  it  till  they  fell 
into  swooning,  and  faintings,  and  death,  without 
pain 

I  am  not  physician  enough  to  enter  into  the 
particular  reasons  and  manner  of  these  differing 
effects  of  one  and  the  same  distemper,  and  of  its 
differing  operation  in  several  bodies  ;  nor  is  it  my 
business  here  to  record  the  observations  which  I 
I  really  made,  because  the  doctors  themselves  have 
done  that  part  much  more  effectually  than  I  can 
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do,  and  because  my  opinion  may  in  some  things 
differ  from  theirs;  I  am  only  relating  what  I 
know,  or  have  heard,  or  believe,  of  the  particular 
cases,  and  what  fell  within  the  compass  of  my 
view,  and  the  different  nature  of  the  infection  as 
it  appeared  in  the  particular  cases  which  I  have 
related  ;  but  this  may  be  added  too,  that  though 
the  former  sort  of  those  cases,  namely,  those 
openly  visited,  were  the  worst  for  themselves  as 
to  pain,  I  mean  those  that  had  such  fevers,  vomit 
ings,  headaches,  pains,  and  swellings,  because 
they  died  in  such  a  dreadful  manner,  yet  the 
latter  had  the  worst  state  of  the  disease,  for  in 
the  former  they  frequently  recovered,  especially 
if  the  swellings  broke,  but  the  latter  was  inevi 
table  death  ;  no  cure,  no  help,  could  be  possible, 
nothing  could  follow  but  death  ;  and  it  was  worse 
also  to  others,  because,  as  above,  it  secretly,  and 
unperceived  by  others,  or  by  themselres,  com 
municated  death  to  those  they  conversed  with, 
the  penetrating  poison  insinuating  itself  into  their 
blood  in  a  manner  which  it  is  impossible  to  de 
scribe,  or  indeed  conceive. 

This  infecting  and  being  infected,  without  so 
much  as  it  being  known  to  either  person,  is  evi 
dent  from  two  sorts  of  cases,  which  frequently 
happened  at  that  time ;  and  there  is  hardly  any 
body  living  who  was  in  London  during  the  in 
fection,  but  must  have  known  several  of  the 
cases  of  both  sorts. 

First. — Fathers  and  mothers  have  gone  about 
as  if  they  had  been  well,  and  have  believed  them 
selves  to  be  so,  till  they  have  insensibly  infected, 
and  been  the  destruction  of  their  whole  families : 
which  they  would  have  been  far  from  doing,  if 
they  had  the  least  apprehensions  of  their  being 
unsou.nd  and  dangerous  themselves.  A  family, 
whose  story  I  have  heard,  was  thus  infected  by 
the  father,  and  the  distemper  began  to  appear 
upon  some  of  them,  even  before  he  found  it  upon 
himself;  but  upon  searching  more  narrowly,  it 
appeared  he  had  been  infected  some  time,  and  as 
soon  as  he  found  that  his  family  had  been  poisoned 
by  himself,  he  went  distracted,  and  would  have 
laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  but  was  kept  from 
that  by  those  who  Booked  to  him,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  died. 

Second. — The  other  particular  is,  that  many 
people  having  been  well  to  the  best  of  their  own 
judgment,  or  by  the  best  observation  which  they 
could  make  of  themselves  for  several  days,  and  j 
only  finding  a  decay  of  appetite,  or  a  light  sick 
ness  upon  their  stomachs ;  nay,  some  whose 
appetite  has  been  strong,  and  even  craving,  and 
only  a  light  pain  in  their  heads,  have  sent  for 
physicians  to  know  what  ailed  them,  and  have 
been  found,  to  their  great  surprise,  at  the  brink 
of  death,  the  tokens  upon  them,  or  the  plague 
grown  up  to  an  incurable  height. 

It  was  very  sad  to  reflect  how  such  a  person  as 
this  hist  mentioned  above,  had  been  a  walking  de 
stroyer,  perhaps  for  a  week  or  fortnight  before 
that ;  how  he  had  ruined  those  that  he  would 
have  hazarded  his  life  to  save,  and  had  been 
breathing  death  upon  them,  even  perhaps  in  his 
tender  kissing  and  embracings  of  his  own  children  •. 
yet  thus  certainly  it  was,  and  often  has  been,  and 
1  could  give  many  particular  cases  where  it  has 
been  so  ;  if  then,  the  blow  is  thus  insensibly 
striking ;  if  the  arrow  flies  thus  unseen,  and 


cannot  be  discovered ;  to  what  purpose  are  all 
the  schemes  for  shutting  up  or  removing  the 
sick  people?  those  schemes  cannot  take  place 
but  upon  those  that  appear  to  be  sick,  or  to  be 
infected  ;  whereas  there  are  among  them,  at  the 
same  time,  thousands  of  people  who  seem  to  be 
well,  but  are  all  that  while  carrying  death  with 
them  into  all  companies  which  they  come  into. 

This  frequently  puzzled  our  physicians,  and 
especially  the  apothecaries  and  surgeons,  who 
knew  not  how  to  discover  the  sick  from  the  sound ; 
they  all  allowed  that  it  was  really  so,  that  many 
people  had  the  plague  in  their  very  blood,  and 
preying  upon  their  spirits,  and  were  in  themselves 
but  walking  putrefied  carcases,  whose  breath  was 
infectious,  and  their  sweat  poison  ;  and  yet  were 
as  well  to  look  on  as  other  people,  and  even  knew 
it  not  themselves  :  I  say,  they  all  allowed  that  it 
was  really  true  in  fact,  but  they  knew  not  how  to 
propose  a  discovery. 

My  friend,  Dr  Heath,  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
might  be  known  by  the  smell  of  their  breath  , 
but  then,  as  he  said,  who  durst  smell  to  that 
breath  for  his  information  ?  since  to  know  it,  he 
must  draw  the  stench  of  the  plague  up  into  his 
own  brain,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  smell ! 
I  have  heard,  it  was  the  opinion  of  others,  that 
it  might  be  distinguished  by  the  party's  breath 
ing  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  where  the  breath 
condensing,  there  might  living  creatures  be  seen 
by  a  microscope,  of  strange,  monstrous,  and  fright 
ful  shapes,  such  as  dragons,  snakes,  serpents, 
and  devils,  horrible  to  behold :  but  this  I  very 
much  question  the  truth  of,  and  we  had  no 
microscopes  at  that  time,  as  I  remember,  to 
make  the  experiment  with. 

It  was  the  opinion  also  of  another  learned  man 
that  the  breath  of  such  a  person  would  poison 
and  instantly  kill  a  bird ;  not  only  a  small  bird, 
but  even  a  cock  or  hen,  and  that  if  it  did  not  im 
mediately  kill  the  latter,  it  would  cause  them  to 
be  roupy,  as  they  call  it ;  particularly  that  if  they 
had  laid  any  eggs  at  that  time  they  would  be 
all  rotten  ;  but  those  are  opinions  which  I  never 
found  supported  by  any  experiments,  or  heard 
of  others  that  had  seen  it ;  so  I  leave  them  as  I 
find  them,  only  with  this  remark,  namely,  that  I 
think  the  probabilities  are  very  strong  for  them. 

Some  have  proposed  that  such  persons  should 
breathe  hard  upon  warm  water,  and  they  would 
leave  an  unusual  scum  upon  it,  or  upon  several 
other  things,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  glutinous 
substance,  and  arc  apt  to  receive  a  scum  and  sup- 
!  port  it. 

But  from  the  whole  I  found  that  the  nature  of 
'•  this  contagion  was  such,  that  it  was  impossible 
:  to  discover  it  at  all,  or  to  prevent  its  spreading 
from  one  to  another,  by  any  human  skill. 

Here  was  indeed  one  difficulty,  which  I  could 
never  thoroughly  get  over  to  this  time,  and  which 
there  is  but  one  way  of  answering  that  I  know  of, 
and  it  is  this,  viz.  the  first  person  that  died  of 
the  plague  was  on  December  20th,  or  thereabouts, 
1664,  and  in  or  about  Long  acre :  whence  the 
first  person  had  the  infection  was  generally  said 
to  be  from  a  parcel  of  silks  imported  from  Holland, 
and  first  opened  in  that  house. 

But  after  this  we  heard  no  more  of  any  person 
dying  of  the  plague,  or  of  the  distemper  being 
in  that  place,  till  the  9th  of  February,  which 
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was  about  seven  weeks  after,  and  then  one 
more  was  buried  out  of  the  same  house :  then  it 
was  hushed,  and  we  were  perfectly  easy  as  to  the 
public  for  a  great  while ;  for  there  were  no  more 
entered  in  the  weekly  bill  to  be  dead  of  the 
plague  till  the  22nd  of  April  when  there  were 
two  more  buried,  not  out  of  the  same  house,  but 
out  of  the  same  street ;  and,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember,  it  was  out  of  the  next  house  to  the 
first  -.  this  was  nine  weeks  asunder,  and  after  this 
we  had  no  more  till  a  fortnight,  and  then  it  broke 
out  in  several  streets,  and  spread  every  way. 
Now  the  question  seems  to  lie  thus : — Where 
lay  the  seeds  of  the  infection  all  this  while  ?  how 
ciime  it  to  stop  so  long,  and  not  stop  any  longer? 
Either  the  distemper  did  not  come  immediately 
by  contagion  from  body  to  body,  or  if  it  did,  then 
a  body  may  be  capable  to  continue  infected, 
without  the  disease  discovering  itself,  many  days, 
nay,  weeks  together,  even  not  a  quarantine  of 
days  only,  but  a  soixantine,  not  only  forty  days, 
but  sixty  days,  or  longer. 

It  is  true,  there  was,  as  I  observed  at  first,  and 
is  well  known  to  many  yet  living,  a  very  cold 
winter,  and  a  long  frost,  which  continued  three 
months,  and  this,  the  doctors  say,  might  check 
the  infection ;  but  then  the  learned  must  allow 
me  to  say,  that  if,  according  to  their  notion,  the 
disease  was,  as  I  may  say,  only  frozen  up,  it 
would,  like  a  frozen  river,  have  returned  to  its 
usual  force  and  current  when  it  thawed,  whereas 
the  principal  recess  of  this  infection,  which  was 
from  February  to  April,  was  after  the  frost  was 
broken,  and  the  weather  mild  and  warm. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  solving  all  this 
difficulty,  which  I  think  my  own  remembrance  of 
the  thing  will  supply ;  and  that  is,  the  fact  is  not 
granted,  namely,  that  there  died  none  in  those 
long  intervals,  viz.  from  the  20th  of  December 
to  the  9th  of  February,  and  from  thence  to  the 
22nd  of  April.  The  weekly  bills  are  the  only 
evidence  on  the  other  side,  and  those  bills  were 
not  of  credit  enough,  at  least  with  me,  to  sup 
port  an  hypothesis,  or  determine  a  question  of 
such  importance  as  this  :  for  it  was  our  received 
opinion  at  that  time,  and  I  believe  upon  very 
good  grounds,  that  the  fraud  lay  in  the  parish 
officers,  searchers,  and  persons  appointed  to  give 
account  of  the  dead,  and  what  diseases  they  died 
of -..and  as  people  were  very  loath  at  first  to  have 
the  neighbours  believe  their  houses  were  infected, 
so  they  gave  money  to  procure,  or  otherwise 
procured  the  dead  persons  to  be  returned  as 
dying  of  other  distempers  ;  and  this  I  know  was 
practised  afterwards  in  many  places,  I  believe  I 
might  say  in  all  places  where  the  distemper  came, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  vast  increase  of  the  num 
bers  placed  in  the  weekly  bills  under  other  arti 
cles  of  diseases  during  the  time  of  tho  infection  ; 
for  example,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
when  the  plague  was  coming  on  to  its  highest 
pitch,  it  was  very  ordinary  to  have  from  a  thou 
sand  to  twelve  hundred,  nay,  to  almost  fifteen 
hundred  a  week,  of  other  distempers;  not  that 
the  numbers  of  those  distempers  were  really 
increased  to  such  a  degree ;  but  the  great  num 
ber  of  families  and  houses  where  really  the  infec 
tion  was,  obtained  the  favour  to  have  their  deac 
be  returned  of  other  distempers,  to  prevent  the 
shutting  up  their  houses.  For  example  : — 


Dead  of  other  diseases  beside  the  Plague. 
From  the  18th  to  the  25th  July       .       942 
To  the  1st  of  August.       .        .        .     1,004 

To  the  8th 1,213 

To  the  15th 1,439 

To  the  22nd 1,331 

To  the  29th 1,394 

To  the  5th  of  September         .        .     1,264 

To  the  12th 1,056 

To  the  19th    .  1,132 

To  the  26th 927 

Now  it  was  not  doubted  but  the  greatest  part 
of  these,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  were  dead  of 
the  plague,  but  the  officers  were  prevailed  with 
to  return  them  as  above,  and  the  numbers  of 
some  particular  articles  of  distempers  discovered, 
is  as  follows  :  — 

From  the  1st  to  8th  Aug.  to  15th,  to  22nd,  to  29th. 
Fever   ..     314        353        348        383 
Spotted  Fever   174        190        166        165 
Surfeit.        .85          87          74          99 
Teeth  .  90        113        111        133 


663 


743        699        780 


From  Aug.29to  Sept5th,tol2th,to  19th,  to 26th. 


Fever  .  .  364 
Spotted  Fever  157 
Surfeit  .  68 
Teeth  .  138 

727 


There  were  several  other  articles  which  bore 
a  proportion  to  these,  and  which  it  is  easy  to  per 
ceive  were  increased  on  the  same  account,  as 
aged,  consumptions,  vomitings,  imposthumes, 
gripes,  and  the  like,  many  of  which  were  not 
doubted  to  be  infected  people ;  but  as  it  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  families  not  to  be 
known  to  be  infected,  if  it  was  possible  to  avoid 
it,  so  they  took  all  the  measures  they  could  to 
have  it  not  believed ;  and  if  any  died  in  their 
houses  to  get  them  returned  to  the  examiners, 
and  by  the  searchers,  as  having  died  of  other  dis 
tempers. 

This,  I  say,  will  account  for  the  long  interval 
which,  as  I  have  said,  was  between  the  dying  of 
the  first  persons  that  were  returned  in  the  bill  to 
be  dead  of  the  plague,  and  the  time  when  the 
distemper  spread  openly,  and  could  not  be  con 
cealed. 

Besides,  the  weekly  bills  themselves,  at  that 
time,  evidently  discovers  this  truth ;  for,  while 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  plague,  and  no  in 
crease  after  it  had  been  mentioned,  yet  it  was 
apparent  that  there  was  an  increase  of  those  dis 
tempers  which  bordered  nearest  upon  it ;  for  ex 
ample,  there  were  eight,  twelve,  seventeen  of  the 
spotted  fever  in  a  week  when  there  were  none  or 
but  very  few  of  the  plague ;  whereas  before  one, 
three,  or  four,  were  the  ordinary  weekly  numbers 
of  that  distemper.  Likewise,  as  I  observed  be 
fore,  the  burials  increased  weekly  in  that  parti 
cular  parish,  and  the  parishes  adjacent,  more  than 
in  any  other  parish,  although  there  were  none  set 
down  of  the  plague ;  all  which  tell  us  that  the 
infection  was  handed  on,  and  the  succession  of 
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the  distemper  really  preserved,  though  it  seemed 
to  us  at  that  time  to  be  ceased,  and  to  come  again 
in  a  manner  surprising. 

It.  might  be  also  that  the  infection  might  re 
main  in  other  parts  of  the  same  parcel  of  goods 
which  at  first  it  came  in,  and  which  might  not  be 
perhaps  opened,  or  at  least  not  fully,  or  in  the 
clothes  of  the  first  infected  person,  for  I  cannot 
think  that  anybody  could  be  seized  with  the  con 
tagion  in  a  fatal  and  mortal  degree  for  nine  weeks 
together,  and  support  his  state  of  health  so  well 
as  even  not  to  discover  it  to  themselves ;  yet,  if 
it  were  so,  the  argument  is  the  stronger  in  favour 
of  what  I  am  saying,  namely,  that  the  infection  is 
retained  in  bodies  apparently  well,  and  conveyed 
from  them  to  those  they  converse  with,  while  it 
is  known  to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Great  were  the  confusions  at  that  time  upon 
this  very  account ;  and  when  people  began  to  be 
convinced  that  the  infection  was  received  in  this 
surprising  manner  from  persons  apparently  well, 
they  began  to  be  exceeding  shy  and  jealous  of 
every  one  that  came  near  them.  Once  in  a  public 
day,  whether  a  Sabbath  day  or  not  I  do  not  re 
member,  in  Aldgate  church,  in  a  pew  full  of  people, 
on  a  sudden,  one  fancied  she  smelt  an  ill  smell ; 
immediately  she  fancies  the  plague  was  in  the 
pew,  whispers  her  notion  or  suspicion  to  the  next, 
then  rises  and  goes  out  of  the  pew ;  it  imme 
diately  took  with  the  next,  and  so  to  them  all ; 
and  every  one  of  them,  and  of  the  two  or  three 
adjoining  pews,  got  up  and  went  out  of  the 
church,  nobody  knowing  what  it  was  offended 
them,  or  from  whom. 

This  immediately  filled  everybody's  mouths 
rvith  one  preparation  or  another,  such  as  the  old 
women  directed,  and  some,  perhaps,  as  physicians 
directed,  in  order  to  prevent  infection  by  the 
breath  of  others;  insomuch,  that  if  we  came  to 
go  into  a  church  when  it  was  anything  full  of 
people,  there  would  be  such  a  mixture  of  smells 
at  the  entrance,  that  it  was  much  more  strong, 
though  perhaps  not  so  wholesome,  than  if  you 
were  going  into  an  apothecary's  or  druggist's 
shop;  in  a  word,  the  whole  church  was  like  a 
smelling-bottle.  In  one  corner  it  was  all  per 
fumes,  in  another  aromatics,  balsamics,  and  variety 
of  drugs  and  herbs ;  in  another  salts  and  spirits, 
as  every  one  was  furnished  for  their  own  pre 
servation  ;  yet  I  observed  that  after  people  were 
posssesed,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  belief,  or  rather 
assurance,  of  the  infection  being  thus  carried  on 
by  persons  apparently  in  health,  the  churches  and 
meeting-houses  were  much  thinner  of  people 
than  at  other  times  before  that  they  used  to  be  ; 
for  this  is  to  be  said  of  the  people  of  London,  that 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  pestilence,  the 
churches  or  meetings  were  never  wholly  shut  up, 
nor  did  the  people  decline  coming  out  to  the 
public  worship  of  God,  except  only  in  some 
parishes  when  the  violence  of  the  distemper  was 
more  particularly  in  that  parish  at  that  time, 
and  even  then  no  longer  than  it  continued  to 
be  so. 

Indeed  nothing  was  more  strange  than  to  see 
with  what  courage  the  people  went  to  the  public 
service  of  God,  even  at  that  time  when  they  were 
afraid  to  stir  out  of  their  own  houses  upon  any 
other  occasion  ;  this  I  mean  before  the  time  of 
desperation,  which  I  have  mentioned  already ; 


this  was  a  proof  of  the  exceeding  populousness  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  infection,  notwith 
standing  the  great  numbers  that  were  gone  into 
the  country  at  the  first  alarm,  and  that  fled  out 
into  the  forests  and  woods  when  they  were  far 
ther  terrified  with  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
it.  For  when  we  came  to  see  the  crowds  and 
throngs  of  people  which  appeared  on  the  Sabbath- 
days  at  the  churches,  and  especially  in  those 
parts  of  the  town  where  the  plague  was  abated, 
or  where  it  was  not  yet  come  to  its  height,  it  was 
amazing.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  again  pre 
sently.  I  return,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  article 
of  infecting  one  another  at  first.  Before  people 
came  to  right  notions  of  the  infection,  and  of  in 
fecting  one  another,  people  were  only  shy  of  those 
that  were  really  sick  :  a  man  with  a  cap  upon  his 
head,  or  with  clothes  round  his  neck,  which  was 
the  case  of  those  that  had  swellings  there,  such 
was  indeed  frightful ;  but  when  we  saw  a  gentle 
man  dressed,  with  his  band  on,  and  his  gloves  in 
his  hand,  his  hut  upon  his  head,  and  his  hair 
combed,  of  such  we  had  not  the  least  apprehen 
sions,  and  people  conversed  a  great  while  freely, 
especially  with  their  neighbours  and  such  as  they 
knew.  But  when  the  physicians  assured  us  that 
the  danger  was  as  well  from  the  sound,  that  is, 
the  seemingly  sound,  as  the  sick,  and  that  those 
people  who  thought  themselves  entirely  free, 
were  oftentimes  the  most  fatal ;  and  that  it  came 
to  be  generally  understood  that  people  were  sen 
sible  of  it,  and  of  the  reason  of  it ;  then,  I  say, 
they  began  to  be  jealous  of  everybody,  and  a  vast 
number  of  people  locked  themselves  up,  so  as  not 
to  come  abroad  into  any  company  at  all,  nor  suffer 
any  that  had  been  abroad  in  promiscuous  com 
pany  to  come  into  their  houses,  or  near  them; 
at  least,  not  so  near  them  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  their  breath,  or  of  any  smell  from  them; 
and  when  they  were  obliged  to  converse  at  a  dis 
tance  with  strangers,  they  would  always  have 
preservatives  in  their  mouths,  and  about  their 
clothes,  to  repel  and  keep  off  the  infection. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  when  people 
began  to  use  these  cautions,  they  were  less  ex 
posed  to  danger,  and  the  infection  did  not  break 
into  such  houses  so  furiously  as  it  did  into  others 
before,  and  thousands  of  families  were  preserved 
(speaking  with  due  reserve  to  the  direction  of 
divine  Providence)  by  that  means. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  beat  anything  into  the 
heads  of  the  poor;  they  went  on  with  the  usual 
impetuosity  of  their  tempers,  full  of  outcries  and 
lamentations  when  taken,  but  madly  careless  of 
themselves,  fool-hardy  and  obstinate,  while  they 
were  well.  Where  they  could  get.  employment 
they  pushed  into  any  kind  of  business,  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  liable  to  infection  ;  and 
if  they  were  spoken  to,  their  answer  would  be, — 
"  I  must  trust  to  God  for  that ;  if  I  am  taken, 
then  I  am  provided  for,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
me ;"  and  the  like ;  or  thus, — "  Why,  what  must 
I  do  ?  I  cannot  starve ;  I  had  as  good  have  the 
plague  as  perish  for  want.  I  have  no  work  ;  what 
could  I  do?  I  must  do  this  or  beg."  Suppose 
it  was  burying  the  dead,  or  attending  the  sick,  or 
watching  infected  houses,  which  were  all  terrible 
hazards  ;  but  their  tale  was  generally  the  same. 
It  is  true,  necessity  was  a  justifiable,  warrantable 
plea,  and  nothing  could  be  better ;  but  their  way 
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of  talk  was  much  the  same  where  the  necessities 
were  not  the  same.  This  adventurous  conduct 
of  the  poor  was  that  which  brought  the  plague 
among  them  in  a  most  furious  mannor,  and  this 
joined  to  the  distress  of  their  circumstances,  when 
taken,  was  the  reason  why  they  died  so  by  heaps ; 
for  I  cannot  say  I  could  observe  one  jot  of  better 
husbandry  among  them,  I  mean  the  labouring 
poor,  while  they  were  all  well  and  getting  money, 
than  there  was  before,  but  as  lavish,  as  extrava 
gant,  and  as  thoughtless  for  to-morrow  as  ever ; 
so  that  when  they  came  to  be  taken  sick,  they 
were  immediately  in  the  utmost  distress,  as  well 
for  want  as  for  sickness,  as  well  for  lack  of  food 
as  lack  of  health. 

The  misery  of  the  poor  I  had  many  occasions 
to  be  an  eye-witness  of,  and  sometimes  also  of 
the  charitable  assistance  that  some  pious  people 
daily  gave  to  such,  sending  them  relief  and  sup 
plies  both  of  food,  physic,  and  other  help,  as  they 
found  they  wanted ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  debt  of 
justice  due  to  the  temper  of  the  people  of  that 
day,  to  take  notice  here,  that  not  only  great  sums, 
very  great  sums  of  money,  were  charitably  sent 
to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  for  the  assistance 
and  support  of  the  poor  distempered  people,  but 
abundance  of  private  people  daily  distributed 
large  sums  of  money  for  their  relief,  and  sent 
people  about  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  par 
ticular  distressed  and  visited  families,  and  relieved 
them;  nay,  some  pious  ladies  were  so  transported 
with  zeal  in  so  good  a  work,  and  so  confident  in 
the  protection  of  Providence  in  discharge  of  the 
great  duty  of  charity,  that  they  went  about  in 
person  distributing  alms  to  the  poor,  and  even 
visiting  poor  families,  though  sick  and  infected, 
in  their  very  houses,  appointing  nurses  to  attend 
those  that  wanted  attending,  and  ordering  apo 
thecaries  and  surgeons,  the  first  to  supply  them 
with  drugs  or  plasters,  and  such  things  as  they 
wanted,  and  the  last  to  lance  and  dress  the  swel 
lings  and  tumours,  where  such  were  wanting; 
giving  their  blessing  to  the  poor  in  substan 
tial  relief  to  them,  as  well  as  hearty  prayers  for 
them. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  say,  as  some  do,  that 
none  of  those  charitable  people  were  suffered  to 
fall  under  the  calamity  itself ;  but  this  1  may  say, 
that  I  never  knew  any  one  of  them  that  mis 
carried,  which  I  mention  for  the  encouragement 
of  others  in  case  of  the  like  distress ;  and  doubt 
less,  if  they  that  give  to  the  poor,  lend  to  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  repay  them,  those  that  hazard 
their  lives  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  to  comfort 
and  assist  the  poor  in  such  misery  as  this,  may 
hope  to  be  protected  in  the  work. 

Nor  was  this  charity  so  extraordinary  eminent 
only  in  a  few;  but  (for  I  cannot  lightly  quit  this, 
point)  the  charity  of  the  rich,  as  well  in  the  city 
and  suburbs  as  from  the  country,  was  so  great, 
that,  in  a  word,  a  prodigious  number  of  people, 
who  must  otherwise  have  perished  for  want  as 
well  as  sickness,  were  supported  and  subsisted  by 
it ;  and  though  I  could  never,  nor  I  believe  any 
one  else,  come  to  a  full  knowledge  of  what  was  so 
contributed,  yet  I  do  believe  that  as  I  heard  one 
say  that  was  a  critical  observer  of  that  part, 
there  was  not  only  many  thousand  pounds  con 
tributed,  but  many  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  this  distressed  afflicted 


city ;  nay,  one  man  affirmed  to  me  that  he  couk 
reckon  up  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
week,  which  was  distributed  by  the  churchwar 
dens  at  the  several  parish  vestries,  by  the  lore 
mayor  and  the  aldermen  in  the  several  wards  anc 
precincts,  and  by  the  particular  direction  of  the 
court  and  of  the  justices  respectively  in  the  parts 
where  they  resided ;  over  and  above  the  private 
charity  distributed  by  pious  hands  in  the  manner 
I  speak  of;  and  this  continued  for  many  weeks 
together. 

I  confess  this  is  a  very  great  sum  ;  but  if  it  be 
true  that  there  was  distributed  in  the  parish  o: 
Cripplegate  only  seventeen  thousand  eight  hun 
dred  pounds  in  one  week  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
as  I  heard  reported,  and  which  I  really  believe 
was  true,  the  other  may  not  be  improbable. 

It  was  doubtless  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
many  signal  good  providences  which  attended 
this  great  city,  and  of  which  there  were  many 
other  worth  recording  ;  I  say  this  was  a  very  re 
markable  one,  that  it  pleased  God  thus  to  move 
the  hearts  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  king 
dom  so  cheerfully  to  contribute  to  the  relief  and 
support  of  the  poor  at  London  ;  the  good  conse 
quences  of  which  were  felt  many  ways,  and  par 
ticularly  in  preserving  the  lives  and  recovering 
the  health  of  so  many  thousands,  and  keeping  so 
many  thousands  of  families  from  perishing  and 
starving". 

And  now  I  am  talking  of  the  merciful  disposi 
tion  of  Providence  in  this  time  of  calamity,  I  can 
not  but  mention  again,  though  I  have  spoken 
several  times  of  it  already  on  other  accounts,  I 
mean  that  of  the  progression  of  the  distemper ; 
how  it  began  at  one  end  of  the  town,  and  pro 
ceeded  gradually  and  slowly  from  one  part  to  an 
other,  and  like  a  dark  cloud  that  passes  over  our 
heads,  which,  as  it  thickens  and  overcasts  the  air 
at  one  end,  clears  up  at  the  other  end :  so,  while 
the  plague  went  on  raging  from  west  to  east,  as 
it  went  forwards  east  it.  abated  in  the  west,  by 
which  means  those  parts  of  the  town  which  were 
not  seized,  or  who  were  left,  and  where  it  had 
spent  its  fury,  were  (as  it  were)  spared  to  help 
and  assist  the  other ;  whereas,  had  the  distemper 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  city  and  suburbs  at 
once,  raging  in  all  places  alike,  as  it  has  done 
since  in  some  places  abroad,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  must  have  been  overwhelmed, 
and  there  would  have  died  twenty  thousand  a 
day,  as  they  say  there  did  at  Naples,  nor  would 
the  people  have  been  able  to  have  helped  or  as 
sisted  one  another. 

For  it  must  be  observed,  that  where  the  plague 
was  in  its  full  force,  there  indeed  the  people  were 
very  miserable,  and  the  consternation  was  inex 
pressible.  But  a  little  before  it  reached  even  to 
that  place,  or  presently  after  it  was  gone,  they 
were  quite  another  sort  of  people,  and  I  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  there  was  too  much  of  that 
common  temper  of  mankind  to  be  found  among 
us  all  at  that  time,  namely,  to  forget  the  deliver 
ance  when  the  danger  is  past ;  but  I  shall  come 
to  speak  of  that  part  again. 

It  must  not  be  forgot,  here  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  state  of  trade  during  the  time  of  this  com 
mon  calamity,  and  this  with  respect  to  foreign 
trade,  as  also  to  our  home  trade. 

As  to  foreign  trade,  there  needs  little  to  be 
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said ;  the  trading  nations  of  Europe  were  all 
afraid  of  us  ;  no  port  of  France,  or  Holland,  or 
Spain,  or  Italy,  would  admit  our  ships  or  corre 
spond  with  us  ;  indeed  we  stood  on  ill  terms  with 
the  Dutch,  and  were  in  a  furious  war  with  them, 
but  though  in  a  bad  condition  to  fight  abroad, 
who  had  such  dreadful  enemies  to  struggle  with 
at  home. 

Our  merchants  were  accordingly  at  a  full  stop, 
their  ships  could  go  nowhere,  that  is  to  say,  to 
no  place  abroad ;  their  manufactures  and  mer 
chandise,  that  is  to  say,  of  our  growth,  would 
not  be  touched  abroad  :  they  were  as  much  afraid 
of  our  goods  as  they  were  of  our  people  ;  and  in 
deed  they  had  reason,  for  our  woollen  manufac 
tures  are  as  retentive  of  infection  as  human 
bodies,  and,  if  packed  up  by  persons  infected, 
would  receive  the  infection  and  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  touch  as  a  man  would  be  that  was  in 
fected  ;  and,  therefore,  when  any  English  vessel 
arrived  in  foreign  countries,  if  they  did  take  the 
goods  on  shore,  they  always  caused  the  bales  to 
be  opened  and  aired  in  places  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  but  from  London  they  would  not  suffer 
them  to  come  into  port,  much  less  to  unload  their 
goods  upon  any  terms  whatever ;  and  this  strict 
ness  was  especially  used  with  them  in  Spain  and 
Italy ;  in  Turkey,  and  the  islands  of  the  Arches 
indeed,  as  they  are  called,  as  well  those  belong 
ing  to  the  Turks  as  to  the  Venetians,  they  were 
not  so  very  rigid ;  in  the  first  there  was  no  ob 
struction  at  all,  and  four  ships  which  were  then 
in  the  river  loading  for  Italy,  that  is,  for  Leghorn 
and  Naples,  being  denied  product,  as  they  call  it, 
went  on  to  Turkey,  and  were  freely  admitted  to 
unlade  their  cargo  without  any  difficulty,  only 
that  when  they  arrived  there  some  of  their  cargo 
was  not  fit  for  sale  in  that  country,  and  other 
parts  of  it  being  consigned  to  merchants  at  Leg 
horn,  the  captains  of  the  ships  had  no  right  nor 
any  orders  to  dispose  of  the  goods,  so  that  great 
inconveniences  followed  to  the  merchants.  But 
this  was  nothing  but  what  the  necessity  of  affairs 
required,  and  the  merchants  at  Leghorn  and 
Naples  having  notice  given  them,  sent  again  from 
thence  to  take  care  of  the  effects,  which  were 
particularly  consigned  to  those  ports,  and  to 
bring  back  in  other  ships  such  as  were  improper 
for  the  markets  at.  Smyrna  and  Scanderoon. 

The  inconveniences  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
still  greater  ;  for  they  would  by  no  means  suffer 
our  ships,  especially  those  from  London,  to  come 
into  any  of  their  ports,  much  less  to  unlade. 
There  was  a  report  that  one  of  our  ships  having 
by  stealth  delivered  her  cargo,  among  which  were 
some  bales  of  English  cloth,  cotton,  kerseys,  and 
such  like  goods,  the  Spaniards  caused  all  the 
goods  to  be  burnt,  and  punished  the  men  with 
death  who  were  concerned  in  carrying  them  on 
shore.  This  I  believe  was  in  part  true,  though  I 
do  not  affirm  it,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  see 
ing  the  danger  was  really  very  great,  the  infection 
being  so  violent  in  London. 

I  heard  likewise  that  the  plague  was  carried 
into  those  countries  by  some  of  our  ships,  and 
pnrticularly  to  the  port  of  Faro,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Algarve,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Portugal ; 
and  that  several  persons  died  of  it  there,  but  it 
was  not  confirmed. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Spaniards  and 


Portuguese  were  so  shy  of  us,  it  is  most  certain 
that  the  plague,  as  has  been  said,  keeping  at  first 
much  at  that  end  of  the  town  next  Westminster, 
the  merchandising  part  of  the  town,  such  as  the 
city  and  the  waterside,  was  perfectly  sound,  till 
at  least  the  beginning  of  July ;  and  the  ships  in 
the  river  till  the  beginning  of  August ;  for,  to  the 
1st  of  July,  there  had  died  but  seven  within  the 
whole  city,  and  but  60  within  the  liberties ,  but 
one  in  all  the  parishes  of  Stepney,  Aldgate,  and 
Whitechapel,  and  but  two  in  all  the  eight  parishes 
of  Southward  ;  but  it  was  the  same  thing  abroad, 
for  the  bad  news  was  gone  over  the  whole  world, 
that  the  city  of  London  was  infected  with  the 
plague ;  and  there  was  no  inquiring  there  how 
the  infection  proceeded,  or  at  which  part  of  the 
town  it  was  begun  or  was  reached  to. 

Besides,  after  it  began  to  spread,  it  increased 
so  fast,  and  the  bills  grew  so  high  all  on  a  sud 
den,  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  lessen  the  re 
port  of  it,  or  endeavour  to  make  the  people 
abroad  think  it  better  than  it  was,  the  account 
which  the  weekly  bills  gave  in  was  sufficient; 
and  that  there  died  two  thousand  to  three  or  four 
thousand  a  week,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
whole  trading  part  of  the  world,  and  the  follow 
ing  time  being  so  dreadful  also  in  the  very  city 
itself,  put  the  whole  world,  I  say,  upon  their 
guard  against  it. 

You  may  be  sure  also  that  the  report  of  these 
things  lost  nothing  in  the  carriage  ;  the  plague 
was  itself  very  terrible,  and  the  distress  of  the 
people  very  great,  as  you  may  observe  of  what  I 
have  said;  but  the  rumour  was  infinitely  greater, 
and  it  must  not  be  wondered  that  our  friends 
abroad,  as  my  brother's  correspondents  in  parti 
cular  were  told  there,  namely,  in  Portugal  and 
Italy,  where  he  chiefly  traded,  that  in  London 
there  died  twenty  thousand  in  a  week  ;  that  the 
dead  bodies  lay  unburied  by  heaps ;  that  the  liv 
ing  were  not  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead,  or  ihe 
sound  to  look  after  the  sick ;  that  all  the  king 
dom  was  infected  likewise,  so  that  it  was  an  uni 
versal  malady,  "such  as  was  never  heard  of  in 
those  parts  of  the  world ;  and  they  could  hardly 
believe  us  when  we  gave  them  an  account  how 
things  really  were,  and  how  there  was  not  above 
one-tenth  part  of  the  people  dead ;  that  there 
were  five  hundred  thousand  left  that  lived  all  the 
time  in  the  town ;  that  now  the  people  began  to 
walk  the  streets  again,  and  those  who  were  fled 
to  return  ;  there  was  no  miss  of  the  usual  throng 
of  people  in  the  streets,  except  as  every  family 
might  miss  their  relations  and  neighbours,  and 
the  like ;  I  say,  they  could  not  believe  these 
things ;  and  if  inquiry  were  now  to  be  made  in 
Naples,  or  in  other  cities  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
they  would  tell  you  there  was  a  dreadful  infection 
in  London  so  many  years  ago,  in  which,  as 
above,  there  died  twenty  thousand  in  a  week,&c., 
just  as  we  have  had  it  reported  in  London  that 
there  was  a  plague  in  the  city  of  Naples  in  the 
year  1656,  in  which  there  died  twenty  thousand 
people  in  a  day,  of  which  I  have  had  very  good 
satisfaction  that  it  was  utterly  false. 

But  these  extravagant  reports  were  very  pre 
judicial  to  our  trade,  as  well  as  unjust  and  inju 
rious  in  themselves,  for  it  was  a  long  time  after 
the  plague  was  quite  over  before  our  trade  could 
recover  itself  in  those  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
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Flemings  and  Dutch,  but  especially  the  last, 
made  very  great  advantages  of  it,  having  all  the 
market  to  themselves,  and  even  buying  our  manu 
factures  in  the  several  parts  of  England  where 
the  plague  was  not,  and  carrying  them  to  Hol 
land  and  Flanders,  and  from  thence  transporting 
them  to  Spain  and  to  Italy,  as  if  they  had  been 
of  their  own  making. 

But  they  were  detected  sometimes  and  punish 
ed,  that  is  to  say,  their  goods  confiscated,  and 
ships  also ;  for  if  it  was  true  that  our  manufac 
tures,  as  well  as  our  people,  were  infected,  and 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  touch  or  to  open  and 
receive  the  smell  of  them,  then  those  people  ran 
tho  hazard  by  that  clandestine  trade,  not  only  of 
carrying  the  contagion  into  their  own  country, 
but  also  of  infecting  the  nations  to  whom  they 
traded  with  those  goods ;  which,  considering  how 
many  lives  might  be  lost  in  consequence  of  such 
an  action,  must  be  a  trade  that  no  men  of  con 
science  could  suffer  themselves  to  be  concerned  in. 

I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that  any  harm 
was  done,  I  mean  of  that  kind,  by  those  people ; 
but  I  doubt  I  need  not  make  any  such  proviso  in 
the  case  of  our  own  country ;  for  either  by  our 
people  of  London,  or  by  the  commerce,  which 
made  their  conversing  with  all  sorts  of  people  in 
every  county,  and  of  every  considerable  town, 
necessary ;  I  say,  by  this  means  the  plague  was 
first  or  last  spread  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  well 
in  London  as  in  all  the  cities  and  great  towns, 
especially  in  the  trading  manufacturing  towns 
and  seaports ;  so  that,  first  or  last,  all  the  consi 
derable  places  in  England  were  visited  more  or 
less,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  some  places, 
but  not  so  universally.  How  it  fared  with  the 
people  in  Scotland  I  had  no  opportunity  to  in 
quire. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  the  plague  con 
tinued  so  violent  in  London,  the  outports,  as  they 
are  called,  enjoyed  a  very  great  trade,  especially 
to  the  adjacent  countries  and  to  our  own  planta 
tions  ;  for  example,  the  towns  of  Colchester, 
Yarmouth,  and  Hull,  on  that  side  of  England, 
exported  to  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  the  manu 
factures  of  the  adjacent  counties  for  several 
months  after  the  trade  with  London  was,  as  it 
were,  entirely  shut  up;  likewise  the  cities  of 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  with  the  port  of  Plymouth, 
had  the  like  advantage  to  Spain:  to  the  Canaries, 
to  Guinea,  and  to  the  West  Indies,  and  particu 
larly  to  Ireland ;  but  as  the  plague  spread  itself 
every  way  after  it  had  been  in  London  to  such  a 
degree  as  it  was  in  August  and  September,  so 
all  or  most  of  those  cities  and  towns  were  in 
fected  first  or  last,  and  then  trade  was,  as  it  were, 
under  a  general  embargo,  or  at  a  full  stop,  as  I 
shall  observe  farther  when  I  speak  of  our  home 
trade. 

One  thing  however  must  be  observed,  that  as 
to  ships  coming  in  from  abroad,  as  many  you 
may  be  sure  did,  some  who  were  out  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  a  considerable  while  before,  and 
some  who,  when  they  went  out,  knew  nothing  of 
jxn  infection,  or,  at  least,  of  one  so  terrible;  these 
came  up  the  river  boldly,  and  delivered  their 
cargoes  as  they  were  obliged  to  do,  except  just  in 
the  two  months  of  August  and  September,  when 
the  weight  of  the  infection  lying,  as  I  may  s;iy, 
all  below  bridge,  nobody  durst"  appear  in  business 


for  a  while ;  but,  as  this  continued  but  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  homeward  bound  ships,  especially  such 
whose  cargoes  were  not  liable  to  spoil,  came  to 
an  anchor  for  a  time  short  of  the  Pool,*  or  fresh 
water  part  of  the  river,  even  as  low  as  the  river 
Medway,  where  several  of  them  ran  in,  and  others 
lay  at  the  Nore,  and  in  the  Hope  below  Gravesend ; 
so  that  by  the  latter  end  of  October  there  was  a 
very  great  fleet  of  homeward  bound  ships  to  come 
up,  such  as  the  like  had  not  been  known  for 
many  years. 

Two  particular  trades  were  carried  on  by 
water-carriage  all  the  while  of  the  infection,  and 
that  with  little  or  no  interruption,  very  much  to 
the  advantage  and  comfort  of  the  poor  distressed 
people  of  the  city,  and  those  were  the  coasting 
trade  for  corn,  and  the  Newcastle  trade  for  coals. 

The  first  of  these  was  particularly  carried  on 
by  small  vessels  from  the  port  of  Hull,  and  other 
places  in  the  Humber,  by  which  great  quantities 
of  corn  were  brought  in  from  Yorkshire  and  Lin 
colnshire  ;  the  other  part  of  this  corn  trade  was 
from  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  from  Wells,  and  Burnham, 
and  from  Yarmouth,  all  in  the  same  county ;  and 
the  third  branch  was  from  the  river  Medway,  and 
from  Milton,  Feversham,  Margate,  and  Sandwich, 
and  all  the  other  little  places  and  ports  round  the 
coast  of  Kent  and  Essex. 

There  was  also  a  very  good  trade  from  the 
coast  of  Suffolk,  with  corn,  butter,  and  cheese. 
These  vessels  kept  a  constant  course  of  trade,  and 
without  interruption  came  up  to  that  market 
known  still  by  the  name  of  Bear-key,  where  they 
supplied  the  city  plentifully  with  corn,  when  land 
carriage  began  to  fail,  and  when  the  people  began 
to  be  sick  of  coming  from  many  places  in  the 
country. 

This  also  was  much  of  it  owing  to  the  pru 
dence  and  conduct  of  the  lord  mayor,  who  took 
such  care  to  keep  the  masters  and  seamen  from 
danger  when  they  came  up,  causing  their  corn  to 
be  bought  off  at  any  time  they  wanted  a  market 
(which,  however,  was  very  seldom),  and  causing 
the  corn-factors  immediately  to  unlade  and  deli 
ver  the  vessels  laden  with  corn,  that  they  had 
very  little  occasion  to  come  out  of  their  ships  or 
vessels,  the  money  being  always  carried  on  board 
to  them,  and  put  into  a  pail  of  vinegar  before  it 
was  carried. 

The  second  trade  was  that  of  coals  from  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,  without  which  the  city  would 
have  been  greatly  distressed;  for  not  in  the 
streets  only,  but  in  private  houses  and  families, 
great  quantities  of  coals  were  then  burnt,  even  all 
the  summer  long,  and  when  the  weather  was 
hottest,  which  was  done  by  the  advice  of  the 
physicians.  Some,  indeed,  opposed  it,  and  in 
sisted  that  to  keep  the  houses  and  rooms  hot  was 
a  means  to  propagate  the  distemper,  which  was 
a  fermentation  and  heat  already  in  the  blood ; 
that  it  was  known  to  spread  and  increase  in  hot 
weather,  and  abate  in  cold,  and  therefore  they 
alleged  that  all  contagious  distempers  are  the 
worse  for  heat,  because  the  contagion  was  nou 
rished  and  gained  strength  in  hot  weather,  and 
was,  as  it  were,  propagated  in  heat. 


*  That  part  of  the  river  where  the  ships  lie  up  when 
they  come  home  is  called  the  Pool,  and  takes  in  all  the 
river  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  from  the  Tower  to  Cuckold's 
Point,  and  Limehouse. 
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Others  said,  they  granted  that  heat  in  the  cli 
mate  might  propagate  infection,  as  sultry  hot 
weather  fills  the  air  with  vermin,  and  nourishes 
innumerable  numbers  and  kinds  of  venomous 
creatures,  which  breed  in  our  food,  in  the  plants, 
and  even  in  our  bodies,  by  the  very  stench  of 
which  infection  may  be  propagated ;  also,  that 
heat  in  the  air,  or  heat  of  weather,  as  we  ordi- 
narily  call  it,  makes  bodies  relax  and  faint,  ex 
hausts  the  spirits,  opens  the  pores,  and  makes  us 
more  apt  to  receive  infection  or  any  evil  influence, 
be  it  from  noxious,  pestilential  vapours,  or  any 
other  thing  in  the  air;  but  that  the  heat  of  fire, 
and  especially  of  coal  fires,  kept  in  our  houses  or 
near  us,  had  quite  a  different  operation,  the  heat 
being  not  of  the  same  kind,  but  quick  and  fierce, 
tending  not  to  nourish  but  to  consume  and  dissi 
pate  all  those  noxious  fumes  which  the  other 
kind  of  heat  rather  exhaled,  and  stagnated  than 
separated,  and  burnt  up ;  besides,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  sulphureous  and  nitrous  particles  that 
are  often  found  to  be  in  the  coal,  with  that  bitu 
minous  substance  which  burns,  are  all  assisting 
to  clear  and  purge  the  air,  and  render  it  whole 
some  and  safe  to  breathe  in,  after  the  noxious 
particles  (as  above)  are  dispersed  and  burnt  up. 

The  latter  opinion  prevailed  at  that  time,  and 
as  I  must  confess,  I  think,  with  good  reason,  and 
the  experience  of  the  citizens  confirmed  it,  many 
houses  which  had  constant  fires  kept  in  the 
rooms  having  never  been  infected  at  all ;  and  I 
must  join  my  experience  to  it,  for  I  found  the 
keeping  of  good  fires  kept  our  rooms  sweet  and 
wholesome,  and  I  do  verily  believe  made  our 
whole  family  so,  more  than  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

But  I  return  to  the  coals  as  a  trade.  It  was 
with  no  little  difficulty  that  this  trade  was  kept 
open,  and  particularly  because  as  we  were  in  an 
open  war  with  the  Dutch  at  that  time,  the  Dutch 
capers  at  first  took  a  great  many  of  our  collier 
ships,  which  made  the  rest  cautious,  and  made 
them  to  stay  to  come  in  fleets  together ;  but 
after  some  time  the  capers  were  either  afraid  to 
take  them,  or  their  masters,  the  States,  were 
afraid  they  should,  and  forbade  them,  lest  the 
plague  should  be  among  them,  which  made  them 
fare  the  better. 

For  the  security  of  those  northern  traders,  the 
coal  ships  were  ordered  by  my  lord  mayor  not  to 
come  up  into  the  Pool  above  a  certain  number  at 
a  time,  and  ordered  lighters  and  other  vessels, 
such  as  the  woodmongers,  that  is,  the  wharf- 
keepers,  or  coal-sellers  furnished,  to  go  down  and 
take  out  the  coals  as  low  as  Deptford  and  Green 
wich,  and  some  farther  down. 

Others  delivered  great  quantities  of  coals  in 
particular  places,  where  the  ships  could  come  to 
the  shore,  as  at  Greenwich,  Blackwall,  and  other 
places,  in  vast  heaps,  as  if  to  be  kept  for  sale,  bat 
were  then  fetched  away  after  the  ships  which 
brought  them  were  gone ;  so  that  the  seamen 
had  no  communication  with  the  river  men,  nor 
so  much  as  came  near  one  another. 

Yet  all  this  caution  could  not  effectually  pre 
vent  the  distemper  getting  among  the  colliery, 
that  is  to  say,  among  the  ships,  by  which  a  great 
many  seamen  died  of  it;  and  that  which  was  still 
worse  was,  that  they  carried  it  down  to  Ipswich 
and  Yarmouth,  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 


other  places  on  the  coast ;  where,  especially  at 
Newcastle  and  at  Sunderland,  it  carried  off  a 
great  number  of  people. 

The  making  so  many  fires  as  above  did  indeec 
consume  an  unusual  quantity  of  coals  ;  and  thai 
i  upon  one  or  two  stops  of  the  ships  coming  up, 
whether  by  contrary  weather  or  by  the  interrup 
tion  of  enemies,  I  do  not  remember,  but.  the  price 
of  coals  was  exceedingly  dear,  even  as  high  as 
41.  a  chaldron,  but  it  soon  abated  when  the  ship 
came  in,  and  as  afterwards  they  had  a  freer  pas 
sage,  the  price  was  very  reasonable  all  the  rest 
of  that  year. 

The  public  fires  which  were  made  on  these 
occasions,  as  I  have  calculated  it,  must  neces 
sarily  have  cost  the  city  about  200  chaldrons  of 
coals  a  week,  if  they  had  continued,  which  was 
indeed  a  very  great  quantity,  but  as  it  was 
thought  necessary,  nothing  was  spared  ;  however, 
as  some  of  the  physicians  cried  them  down,  they 
were  not  kept  a-light  above  four  or  five  days. 
The  fires  were  ordered  thus : 

One  at  the  Custom  House,  one  at  Billingsgate, 
one  at  Queenhithe,  and  one  at  the  Three  Cranes; 
one  in  Black  friars,  and  one  at  the  gate  of  Bride 
well  ;  one  at  the  corner  of  Leadenhall  street,  and 
Gracechurch ;  one  at  the  north  and  one  at  the 
south  gate  of  the  Royal  Exchange;  one  at  Guild 
hall,  and  one  at  Blackwell  hall  gate  ;  one  at  the 
lord  mayor's  door  in  St  Helen's,  one  at  the  west 
entrance  into  St  Paul's,  and  one  at  the  entrance 
into  Bow  church.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
there  was  any  at  the  City  gates,  but  one  at  the 
Bridge  foot  there  was,  just  by  St  Magnus  church. 
I  know  some  have  quarrelled  since  that  at  the 
experiment,  and  said  that  there  died  the  more 
people  because  of  those  fires ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
those  that  say  so  offer  no  evidence  to  prove 
it,  neither  can  I  believe  it  on  any  account  what 
ever. 

It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  stato  of 
trade  at  home  in  England  during  this  dreadful 
time,  and  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  manu 
factures  and  the  trade  in  the  city.  At  the  first 
breaking  out  of  the  infection  there  was,  as  it  is 
easy  to  suppose,  a  very  great  fright  among  the 
people,  and  consequently  a  general  stop  of  trade, 
except  in  provisions  and  necessaries  of  life  ;  and 
even  in  those  things,  as  there  was  a  vast  number 
of  people  fled,  and  a  very  great  number  always 
sick,  besides  the  number  which  died,  so  there 
could  not  be  above  two-thirds,  if  above  one  half, 
of  the  consumption  of  provisions  in  the  city  as 
used  to  be. 

It  pleased  God  to  send  a  very  plentiful  year  of 
corn  and  fruit,  and  not  of  hay  or  grass ;  by  which 
means  bread  was  cheap,  by  reason  of  the  plenty 
of  corn ;  flesh  was  cheap,  by  reason  of  the  scar 
city  of  grass,  but  butter  and  cheese  were  dear  for 
the  same  reason ;  and  hay  in  the  market,  just 
beyond  Whitechapel  bars,  was  sold  at  4/.  per 
load  ;  but  that  affected  not  the  poor.  There  was 
a  most  excessive  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  fruit,  such 
as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes ;  and 
they  were  the  cheaper,  because  of  the  want  of 
people ;  but  this  made  the  poor  eat  them  to  ex 
cess,  and  this  brought  them  into  fluxes,  griping 
of  the  guts,  surfeits,  and  the  like,  which  oi'tfii 
precipitated  them  into  the  plague. 

But   to   come  to   matters   of   trade:  —  First, 
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foreign  exportation  being  stopped,  or  at  least  very  I  the  demands ;  all  foreign  markets  also  were  empty 
much  interrupted,  and  rendered  difficult,  a  gene-  !  of  our  goods,  by  the  stop  which  had  been  occa- 
ral  stop  of  all  those  manufactures  followed  of'  sioned  by  the  plague,  and  before  an  open  trade 


course,  which  were  usually  brought  for  exporta 
tion  ;  and  though  sometimes  merchants  abroad 
were  importunate  for  goods,  yet  little  was  sent, 
the  passages  being  so  generally  stopt,  that  the 
English  ships  would  not  be  admitted,  as  is  said 
already,  into  their  port. 

This  put  a  stop  to  the  manufactures  that  were 
for  exportation  in  most  parts  of  England,  except 
in  some  outports,  and  even  that  was  soon  stop 
ped,  for  they  all  had  the  plague  in  their  turn ; 
but  though  this  was  felt  all  over  England,  yet, 
what  was  still  worse,  all  intercourse  of  trade  for 
home  consumption  of  manufactures,  especially 
those  which  usually  circulated  through  the  Lon 
doners'  hands,  was  stopped  at  once,  the  trade  of 


the  city  being  stopped. 

All  kinds  of  handicrafts  in  the  city,  &c.,  trades- 


was  allowed  again ;  and  the  prodigious  demand 
at  home  falling  in,  joined  to  make  a  quick  vent 
for  all  sorts  of  goods ;  so  that  there  never  was 
known  such  a  trade  all  over  England  for  the 
time,  as  was  in  the  first  seven  years  after  the 
plague,  and  after  the  fire  of  London. 

It  remains  now  that  I  should  say  something  of 
the  merciful  part  of  this  terrible  judgment.  The 
last  week  in  September,  the  plague  being  come 
to  its  crisis,  its  fury  began  to  assuage.  I  remem 
ber  my  friend  Dr  Heath  coming  to  see  me  the 
week  before,  told  me  he  was  sure  that  the  vio 
lence  of  it  would  assuage  in  a  few  days ;  but  when 
I  saw  the  weekly  bill  of  that  week,  which  was  the 
highest  of  the  whole  year,  being  eight  thousand 


two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  of  all  diseases,  I 
upbraided  him  with  it,  and  asked  him  what  he 

men,  and  mechanics,  were,  as  I  have  said  before,  j  j  had  made  his  judgment  from  ?  his  answer,  how- 
out  of  employ,  and  this  occasioned  the  putting  i  ever,  was  not  so  much  to  seek,  as  I  thought  it 

would  have  been.     "  Look  you,"  says  he,  "  by 


off  and  dismissing  an  innumerable  number  of 
journeymen  and  workmen  of  all  sorts,  seeing 
nothing  was  done  relating:  to  such  trades,  but 
what  might  be  said  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

This  caused  the  multitude  of  single  people  in 
London  to  be  unprovided  for ;  as  also  of  families 
whose  living  depended  upon  the  labour  of  the 
heads  of  those  families ;  I  say,  this  reduced  them 
to  extreme  misery ;  and  I  must  confess  it  is  for 
the  honour  of  the  city  of  London,  and  will  be 
for  many  ages,  as  long  as  this  is  to  be  spoken  ot, 
that,  they  were  able  to  supply  with  charitable 
provision  the  wants  of  so  many  thousands  of 
those  as  afterwards  fell  sick,  and  were  distressed ; 
so  that  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  nobody 
perished  for  want,  at  least,  that  the  magistrates 
had  any  notice  given  them  of. 

This  stagnation  of  our  manufacturing  trade  in 
the  country  would  have  put  the  people  there  to 
much  greater  difficulties,  but  that  the  master 
workmen,  clothiers,  and  others,  to  the  uttermost 
of  their  stocks  and  strength,  kept  on  making 
their  goods  to  keep  the  poor  at  work,  believing 
that  as  soon  as  the  sickness  should  abate,  they 
would  have  a  quick  demand  in  proportion  to  the 
decay  of  their  trade  at  that  time :  but  as  none 
but  those  masters  that  were  rich  could  do  thus, 
and  that  many  were  poor  and  not  able,  the  manu 
facturing  trade  in  England  suffered  greatly,  and 
the  poor  were  pinched  all  over  England  by  the 
calamity  of  the  city  of  London  only. 

It  is  true  that  the  next  year  made  them  full 
amends  by  another  terrible  calamity  upon  the  city ; 
so  that  the  city  by  one  calamity  impoverished 
and  weakened  the  country,  and  by  another  cala 
mity,  even  terrible  too  of  its  kind,  enriched  the 
country,  and  made  them  again  amends :  for  an 
infinite  quantity  of  household  stuff,  wearing  ap 
parel,  and  other  things,  besides  whole  warehouses 
filled  with  merchandize  and  manufactures,  such 
as  come  from  all  parts  of  England,  were  con 
sumed  in  the  fire  of  London,  the  next  year  after 
this  terrible  visitation:  it  is  incredible  what  a 
trade  this  made  all  over  the  whole  kingdom,  to 
make  good  the  want,  and  to  supply  that  loss  :  so 
that,  in  short,  all  the  manufacturing  hands  in  the 
nation  were  set  on  work,  and  were  little  enough 
for  several  years  to  supply  the  market  and  answer 


the  number  which  are  at  this  time  sick  and-  in 
fected,  there  should  have  been  twenty  thousand 
dead  the  last  week,  instead  of  eight  thousand,  if 
the  inveterate  mortal  contagion  had  been  as  it 
was  two  weeks  ago  ;  for  then  it  ordinarily  killed 
in  two  or  three  days,  now  not  under  eight  or  ten, 
and  then  not  above  one  in  five  recovered ;  whereas, 
lhave  observed,  that  now  not  above  two  in  five  mis 
carry,  and  observe  it  from  me,  the  next  bill  will 
decrease,  and  you  will  see  many  more  people  re 
cover  than  used  to  do ;  for  though  a  vast  multi 
tude  are  now  everywhere  infected,  and  as  many 
every  day  fall  sick,  yet  there  will  not  so  many 
die  as  there  did,  for  the  malignity  of  the  dis 
temper  is  abated ;  adding  that  he  began  now  to 
hope,  nay,  more  than  hope,  that  the  infection 
had  passed  its  crisis,  and  was  going  off ;"  and  ac- 
I  cordingly  so  it  was,  for  the  next  week  being,  as  I 
i  said,  the  last  in  September,  the  bill  decreased 
I  almost  two  thousand. 

It  is  true,  the  plague  was  still  at  a  frightful 
height,  and  the  next  bill  was  no  less  than  six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  next  to 
that  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  ;  but 
still  my  friend's  observation  was  just,  and  it  did  ap 
pear  the  people  did  recover  faster,  and  more  in 
number,  than  they  used  to  do ;  and,  indeed,  if  it 
had  not  been  so,  what  had  been  the  condition  of 
the  city  of  London  ?  for,  according  to  my  friend, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  people 
at  that  time  infected,  whereof,  as  above,  twenty 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  died, 
and  near  forty  thousand  recovered ;  whereas,  had 
it  been  as  it  was  before,  fifty  thousand  of  that 
number  would  very  probably  have  died,  if  not 
more,  and  fifty  thousand  more  would  have  sick 
ened  ;  for,  in  a  word,  the  whole  mass  of  people 
began  to  sicken,  and  it  looked  as  if  none  would 
escape. 

But  this  remark  of  my  friend's  appeared  more 
evident  in  a  few  weeks  more ;  for  the  decrease 
went  on,  and  another  week  in  October  it  de 
creased  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three  ;  so  that  the  number  dead  of  the  plague 
was  but  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  ; 
and  the  next  week  it  decreased  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  more,  and  yet  it  was  seen 
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plainly  that  there  was  abundance  of  people  sick, 
nay,  abundance  more  than  ordinary,  and  abun 
dance  fell  sick  every  day,  but  (as  above)  the 
malignity  of  the  disease  abated. 

Such  is  the  precipitant  disposition  of  our  peo 
ple,  whether  it  is  so  or  not  all  over  the  world, 
that  is  none  of  my  particular  business  to  inquire  : 
but  I  saw  it  apparently  here,  that  as  upon  the 
first  fright  of  the  infection  they  shunned  one 
another,  and  fled  from  one  another's  houses,  and 
from  the  city,  with  an  unaccountable,  and,  as  I 
thought,  unnecessary  fright ;  so  now,  upon  this 
notion  spreading,  (viz. )  that  the  distemper  was 
not  so  catching  as  formerly,  and  that  if  it  was 
catched,  it  was  not  so  mortal,  and  seeing  abun 
dance  of  people,  who  really  fell  sick,  recover 
again  daily  ;  they  took  to  such  a  precipitant 
courage,  and  grew  so  entirely  regardless  of  them 
selves,  and  of  the  infection,  that  they  made  no 
more  of  the  plague  than  of  an  ordinary  fever, 
nor  indeed  so  much  ;  they  not  only  went  boldly 
into  company  with  those  who  had  tumours  and 
carbuncles  upon  them,  that  were  running,  and 
consequently  contagious,  but  eat  and  drank  with 
them,  nay,  went  into  their  houses  to  visit  them, 
and  even,  as  I  was  told,  into  their  very  chambers 
where  they  lay  sick. 

This  I  could  not  see  rational ;  my  friend  Dr 
Heath  allowed,  and  it  was  plain  to  experience,  that 
the  distemper  was  as  catching  as  ever,  and  as 
many  fell  sick,  but  only  he  alleged,  that  so  many 
of  those  that  fell  sick  did  not  die ;  but  I  think 
that  while  many  did  die,  and  that,  at  best,  the 
distemper  itself  was  very  terrible,  the  sores  and 
swellings  very  tormenting,  and  the  danger  of 
death  not  left  out  of  the  circumstance  of  sickness, 
though  not  so  frequent  as  before ;  all  those  things, 
together  with  the  exceeding  tediousness  of  the 
cure,  the  loathsomeness  of  the  disease,  and  many 
other  articles,  were  enough  to  deter  any  man 
living  from  a  dangerous  mixture  with  the  sick 
people,  and  make  them  as  anxious  almost  to  avoid 
the  infection  as  before. 

Nay,  there  was  another  thing  which  made  the 
mere  catching  of  the  distemper  frightful,  and  that 
was  the  terrible  burning  of  the  caustics,  which 
the  surgeons  laid  on  the  swellings  to  bring  them 
to  break  and  to  run  ;  without  which  the  danger 
of  death  was  very  great,  even  to  the  last ;  also 
the  insufferable  torment  of  the  swellings,  which, 
though  it  might  not  make  people  raving  and  dis 
tracted,  as  they  were  before,  and  as  I  have  given 
several  instances  of  already,  yet  they  put  the 
patient  to  inexpressible  torment ;  and  those  that 
fell  into  it,  though  they  did  escape  with  life,  yet 
they  made  bitter  complaints  of  those  that  had 
told  them  there  was  no  danger,  and  sadly  re 
pented  their  rashness  and  folly  in  venturing  to 
run  into  the  reach  of  it. 

Nor  did  this  unwary  conduct  of  the  people  end 
here,  for  a  great  many  that  thus  cast  off  their 
cautions  suffered  more  deeply  still ;  and  though 
many  escaped,  yet  many  died ;  and,  at  least,  it 
had  this  public  mischief  attending  it,  that  it  made 
the  decrease  of  burials  slower  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  ;  for  as  this  notion  run  like 
lightning  through  the  city,  and  the  people's  heads 
were  possessed  with  it,  even  as  soon  as  the  first 
great  decrease  in  the  bills  appeared,  we  found 
that  the  two  next  bills  did  not  decrease  in  pro 


portion  ;  the  reason  I  take  to  be  the  people's 
running  so  rashly  into  danger,  giving  up  all  their 
former  cautions  and  care,  and  all  the  shyness 
which  they  used  to  practise,  depending  that  the 
sickness  would  not  reach  them,  or  that  if  it  did 
they  should  not  die. 

The  physicians  opposed  this  thoughtless  hu 
mour  of  the  people  with  all  their  might,  and  gave 
out  printed  directions,  spreading  them  all  over 
the  city  and  suburbs,  advising  the  people  to  con 
tinue  reserved,  and  to  use  still  the  utmost  can- 
tion  in  their  ordinary  conduct,  notwithstanding 
the  decrease  of  the  distemper,  terrifying  them 
with  the  danger  of  bringing  a  relapse  upon  the 
whole  city,  and  telling  them  how  such  a  relapse 
might  be  more  fatal  and  dangerous  than  the 
whole  visitation  that  had  been  already,  with 
many  arguments  and  reasons  to  explain  and  prove 
that  part  to  them,  and  which  are  too  long  to  re 
peat  here. 

But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  the  audacious 
creatures  were  so  possessed  with  the  first  joy, 
and  so  surprised  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
vast  decrease  in  the  weekly  bills,  that  they  were 
impenetrable  by  any  new  terrors,  and  would  not 
be  persuaded  but  that  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
passed  ;  and  it  was  to  no  more  purpose  to  talk  to 
them  than  to  an  east  wind ;  but  they  opened 
shops,  went  about  streets,  did  business,  and  con 
versed  with  anybody  that  came  in  their  way  to 
converse  with,  whether  with  business  or  without, 
neither  inquiring  of  their  health  or  so  much  as 
being  apprehensive  of  any  danger  from  them, 
though  they  knew  them  not  to  be  sound. 

This  imprudent  rash  conduct  cost  agre.it  many 
their  lives,  who  had  with  great  care  and  caution 
shut  themselves  up,  and  kept  retired  as  it  were 
from  all  mankind,  and  had  by  that  means,  under 
God's  providence,  been  preserved  through  all  the 
heat  of  that  infection. 

This  rash  and  foolish  conduct  of  the  people  went 
so  far,  that  the  ministers  took  notice  to  them  of  it. 
and  laid  before  them  both  the  folly  and  danger  of 
it;  and  this  checked  it  a  little,  so  that  they  grew 
more  cautious ;  but  it  had  another  effect,  which 
they  could  not  check,  for  as  the  first  rumour  had 
spread,  not  over  the  city  only,  but  into  the  coun 
try,  it  had  the  like  effect,  and  the  people  were  so 
tired  with  being  so  long  from  London,  and  so 
eager  to  come  back,  that  they  flocked  to  town 
without  fear  or  forecast,  and  began  to  show  them 
selves  in  the  streets,  as  if  all  the  danger  was 
over:  it  was  indeed  surprising  to  see  it,  for 
though  there  died  still  from  a  thousand  to  eigh 
teen  hundred  a  week,  yet  the  people  flocked  to 
town  as  if  all  had  been  well. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  bills  in 
creased  again  four  hundred  the  very  first  week  in 
November;  and,  if  I  might  believe  the  physi 
cians,  there  were  above  three  thousand  fell  sick 
that  week,  most  of  them  new  comers  too. 

One  John  Cock,  a  barber  in  St  Martin's-lc- 
Grand,  was  an  eminent  example  of  this,  I  mean 
of  the  hasty  return  of  the  people  when  the  plague 
was  abated.  This  John  Cock  had  left  the  town 
with  his  whole  family,  and  locked  up  his  house, 
and  was  gone  into  the  country,  as  many  others 
did,  and  finding  the  plague  so  decreased  in  No 
vember  that  there  died  but  nine  hundred  and  five 
per  week  of  all  diseases,  he  ventured  home  again. 
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He  had  in  his  family  ten  persons,  that  is  to  say, 
himself  and  wife,  five  children,  two  apprentices, 
and  a  maid-servant.  He  had  not  been  returned 
to  his  house  above  a  week,  and  began  to  open  his 
shop  and  carry  on  his  trade,  but  the  distemper 
broke  out  in  his  family,  and  within  about  five  days 
they  all  died  except  one,  that  is  to  say,  himself, 
his  wife,  all  his  five  children,  and  his  two  appren 
tices,  and  only  the  maid  remained  alive. 

But  the  mercy  of  God  was  greater  to  the  rest 
than  we  had  reason  to  expect,  for  the  malignity, 
as  I  have  said,  of  the  distemper  was  spent,  the 
contagion  was  exhausted,  and  also  the  wintry 
weather  came  on  apace,  and  the  air  was  clear  and 
cold,  with  some  sharp  frosts  ;  and  this  increasing 
still,  most  of  those  that  had  fallen  sick  recovered, 
and  the  health  of  the  city  began  to  return :  there 
were  indeed  some  returns  of  the  distemper,  even 
in  the  month  of  December,  and  the  bills  increased 
near  a  hundred,  but  it  went  off  again,  and  so  in  a 
short  while  things  began  to  return  to  their  own 
channel ;  and  wonderful  it  was  to  see  how  popu 
lous  the  city  was  again  all  on  a  sudden,  so  that  a 
stranger  could  not  miss  the  numbers  that  were 
lost,  neither  was  there  any  miss  of  the  inhabitants 
as  to  their  dwellings ;  few  or  no  empty  houses 
were  to  be  seen,  or  if  there  were  some  there  was 
no  want  of  tenants  for  them. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that,  as  the  city  had  a  new 
face,  so  the  manners  of  the  people  had  a  new  ap 
pearance  :  I  doubt  not  but  there  were  many  that 
retained  a  sincere  sense  of  their  deliverance,  and 
that  were  heartily  thankful  to  that  sovereign  hand 
that  had  protected  them  in  so  dangerous  a  time  ; 
it  would  be  very  uncharitable  to  judge  otherwise 
in  a  city  so  populous,  and  where  the  people  were 
so  devout  as  they  were  here  in  the  time  of  the 
visitation  itself ;  but,  except  what  of  this  was  to 
be  found  in  particular  families  and  faces,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  general  practice  of  the 
people  was  just  as  it  was  before,  and  very  little 
difference  was  to  be  seen. 

Some,  indeed,  said  things  were  worse,  that  the 
morals  of  the  people  declined  from  this  very 
time  ;  that  the  people,  hardened  by  the  danger 
they  had  been  in,  like  seamen  after  a  storm  is 
over,  were  more  wicked  and  more  stupid,  more 
bold  and  hardened  in  their  vices  and  immoralities 
than  they  were  before  :  but  I  will  not  carry  it  so 
far  neither;  it  would  take  up  a  history 'of  no 
small  length  to  give  a  particular  of  all  the  grada 
tions  by  which  the  course  of  things  in  this  city 
came  to  be  restored  again,  and  to  run  in  their 
own  channel  as  they  did  before. 

Some  parts  of  England  were  now  infected  as 
violently  as  London  had  been  ;  the  cities  of  Nor 
wich,  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  Colchester,  anc 
other  places  were  now  visited  ;  and  the  magis 
trates  of  London  began  to  set  rules  for  our  con 
duct  as  to  corresponding  with  those  cities  :  it  is 
true,  we  could  not  pretend  to  forbid  their  peopl 
coming  to  London,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
know  them  asunder,  so,  after  many  consultations 
the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  were 
obliged  to  drop  it :  all  they  could  do  was  to  warn 
and  caution  the  people  not  to  entertain  in  thei 
houses,  or  converse  with,  any  people  who  thej 
knew  came  from  such  infected  places. 

But  they  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  air 
for  the  people  of  London  thought  themselves  so 


ilague-free  now  that  they  were  past  all  admoni- 
ions  ;  they  seemed  to  depend  upon  it  that  the  air 
was  restored,  and  that  the  air  was  like  a  man 
hat  had  had  the  small-pox,  not  capable  of  being 
nfected  again.  This  revived  that  notion  that 
he  infection  was  all  in  the  air,  that  there  was  no 
uch  thing  as  contagion  from  the  sick  people  to 
he  sound;  and  so  strongly  did  this  whimsy  pre- 
•ail  among  people,  that  they  ran  altogether  pro 
miscuously,  sick  and  well ;  not  the  Mahometans, 
who,  prepossessed  with  the  principle  of  predesti 
nation,  value  nothing  of  contagion,  let  it  be  in 
what  it  will,  could  be  more  obstinate  than  the 
)eople  of  London ;  they  that  were  perfectly 
sound,  and  came  out  of  the  wholesome  air,  as  we 
;all  it,  into  the  city,  made  nothing  of  going  into 
he  same  houses  and  chambers,  nay,  even  into 
he  same  beds,  with  those  that  had  the  distemper 
ipon  them,  and  were  not  recovered. 

Some,  indeed,  paid  for  their  audacious  bold 
ness  with  the  price  of  their  lives ;  an  infinite 
number  fell  sick,  and  the  physicians  had  more 
work  than  ever,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
more  of  their  patients  recovered,  that  is  to  say, 
they  generally  recovered ;  but  certainly  there 
were  more  people  infected  and  fell  sick  now, 
when  there  did  not  die  above  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  a  week,  than  there  was  when 
there  died  five  or  six  thousand  a  week ;  so  en 
tirely  negligent  were  the  people  at  that  time  in 
the  great  and  dangerous  case  of  health  and  infec 
tion,  and  so  ill  were  they  able  to  take  or  accept 
of  the  advice  of  those  who  cautioned  them  for 
their  good. 

The  people  being  thus  returned,  as  it  were  in 
general,  it  was  very  strange  to  find,  that,  in  their 
inquiring  after  their  friends,  some  whole  families 
were  so  entirely  swept  away  that  there  was  no 
remembrance  of  them  left ;  neither  was  anybody 
to  be  found  to  possess  or  show  any  title  to  that 
little  they  had  left ;  for.  in  such  cases,  what  was 
to  be  found  was  generally  embezzled  and  pur 
loined,  some  gone  one  way,  some  another. 

It  was  said  such  abandoned  effects  came  to  the 
king  as  the  universal  heir,  upon  which  we  are 
told,  and  I  suppose  it  was  in  part  true,  that  the 
king  granted  all  such  as  deodands  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  of  London,  to  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  of  whom  there 
were  very  many  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
though  the  occasions  of  relief  and  the  objects  of 
distress  were  very  many  more  in  the  time  of  the 
violence  of  the  plague  than  now  after  all  was 
over,  yet  the  distress  of  the  poor  was  more  now 
a  great  deal  than  it  was  then,  because  all  the 
sluices  of  general  charity  were  now  shut ;  people 
supposed  the  main  occasion  to  be  over,  and  so 
stopped  their  hands,  whereas  particular  objects 
were  still  very  moving,  and  the  distress  of  those 
that  were  poor  was  very  great  indeed. 

Though  the  health  of  the  city  was  now  very 
much  restored,  yet  foreign  trade  did  not  begin  to 
stir,  neither  would  foreigners  admit  our  ships  into 
their  ports  for  a  great  while ;  as  for  the  Dutch, 
the  misunderstandings  between  our  court  and 
them  had  broken  out  into  a  war  the  year  before, 
so  that  our  trade  that  way  was  wholly  inter 
rupted  ;  but  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy  and  Bar- 
bary,  as  also  Hamburg,  and  all  the  ports  in  the 
Baltic,  these  were  all  shy  of  us  a  great  while. 
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iind  would  not  restore  trade  with  us  for  many 
months. 

The  distemper  sweeping  away  such  multitudes, 
as  I  have  observed,  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  out- 
parishes  were  obliged  to  make  new  burying- 
grounds,  besides  that  I  have  mentioned  in  Bun- 
hill  fields,  some  of  which  were  continued,  and 
remain  in  use  to  this  day ;  but  others  were  left 
off.  and  which,  I  confess,  I  mention  with  some 
reflection,  being  converted  into  other  uses,  or 
built  upon  afterwards,  the  dead  bodies  were  dis 
turbed,  abused,  dug  up  again,  some  even  before 
the  flesh  of  them  was  perished  from  the  bones, 
and  removed  like  dung  or  rubbish  to  other 
places.  Some  of  those  which  came  within  the 
reach  of  my  observations  are  as  follows:  — 

First.  A  piece  of  ground  beyond  Goswell  street, 
near  Mount  mill,  being  some  of  the  remains  of  the 
old  lines  or  fortifications  of  the  city,  where  abun 
dance  were  buried  promiscuously  from  the  pa 
rishes  of  Aldersgate,  Clerkenwell,  and  even  out 
of  the  city.  This  ground,  as  I  take  it,  was  since 
made  a  physic  garden,  and  after  that  has  been 
built  upon. 

Second.  A  piece  of  ground  just  over  the  Black 
Ditch,  as  it  was  then  called,  at  the  end  of  Hollo- 
way  lane,  in  Shoreditch  parish  ;  it  has  been  since 
made  a  yard  for  keeping  hogs  and  for  other  ordi 
nary  uses,  but  is  quite  out  of  use  as  a  burying 
ground. 

Third.  The  upper  end  of  Hand  alley,  in  Bishops- 
gate  street,  which  was  then  a  green  field,  and  was 
taken  in  particularly  for  Bishopsgate  parish, 
though  many  of  the  carts  out  of  the  city  brought 
their  dead  thither  also,  particularly  out  of  the 
parish  of  St  Allhallows  on  the  wall:  this  place  I 
cannot  mention  without  much  regret.  It  was,  as 
I  remember,  about  two  or  three  years  after  the 
plague  was  ceased  that  Sir  Robert  Clayton  came 
to  be  possessed  of  the  ground ;  it  was  reported, 
how  true  1  know  not,  that  it  fell  to  the  king  for 
want  of  heirs,  all  those  who  had  any  right  to  it 
being  carried  off  by  the  pestilence,  and  that  Sir 
Robert  Clayton  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  King 
Charles  II.  But  however  he  came  by  it,  certain 
it  is  the  ground  was  let  out  to  build  on,  or  built 
upon  by  his  order.  The  first  house  built  upon  it 
was  a  large  fair  house,  still  standing,  which  faces 
the  street,  or  way,  now  called  Hand  alley,  which, 
though  called  an  alley,  is  as  wide  as  a  street :  the 
houses  in  the  same  row  with  that  house  north 
ward  are  built  on  the  very  same  ground  where 
the  poor  people  were  buried,  and  the  bodies,  on 
opening  the  ground  for  the  foundations,  were  dug 
up,  some  of  them  remaining  so  plain  to  be  seen 
that  the  women's  sculls  were  distinguished  by 
their  long  hair,  and  of  others  the  flesh  was  not 
quite  perished;  so  that  the  people  began  to  ex 
claim  loudly  against  it,  and  some  suggested  that 
it  might  endanger  a  return  of  the  contagion  : 
after  which  the  bones  and  bodies,  as  fast  as  they 
came  at  them,  were  carried  to  another  part  of  the 
same  ground,  and  thrown  altogether  into  a  deep 
pit,  dug  on  purpose,  which  now  is  to  be  known, 
in  that  it  is  not  built  on,  but  is  a  passage  to  an 
other  house  at  the  upper  end  of  Rose  alley,  just 
against  the  door  of  a  meeting-house,  which  has 
been  built  there  many  years  since ;  and  the 
ground  is  palisadoed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  pas 
sage  in  a  little  square ;  there  lie  the  bones  and 


remains  of  near  two  thousand  bodies,  carried  by 
the  dead-carts  to  their  grave  in  that  one  year. 

Fourth.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Moorfields.  by  the  going  into  the  street 
which  is  now  called  Old  Bethlem,  which  was  en 
larged  much,  though  not  wholly  taken  in,  on  the 
same  occasion. 

N.B.  The  author  of  this  journal  lies  buried  in 
that  very  ground,  being  at  his  own  desire,  his 
sister  having  been  buried  there  a  few  years  be 
fore. 

Fifth.  Stepney  parish,  extending  itself  from  the 
east  part  of  London  to  the  north,  e-ven  to  the  very 
edge  of  Shoreditch  churchyard,  had  a  piece  of 
ground  taken  in  to  bury  their  dead,  close  to  the 
said  churchyard;  and  which,  for  that  very  rea 
son,  was  left  open,  and  is  since,  I  suppose,  taken 
into  the  same  churchyard :  and  they  had  also  two 
other  burying-places  in  Spitalfields,  one  where 
since  a  chapel  or  tabernacle  has  been  built  for 
ease  to  this  great  parish,  and  another  in  Petti 
coat  lane. 

There  were  no  less  than  five  other  grounds 
made  use  of  for  the  parish  of  Stepney  at  that 
time ;  one  where  now  stands  the  parish  church 
of  St  Paul,  Shadwell,  and  the  other  where  now 
stands  the  parish  church  of  St  John  at  Wap. 
ping,  both  which  had  not  the  names  of  parishes 
at  that  time,  but  were  belonging  to  Stepney 
parish. 

I  could  name  many  more,  but  these  coming 
within  my  particular  knowledge,  the  circumstance 
I  thought  made  it  of  use  to  record  them  :  from 
the  whole,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  were 
obliged  in  this  time  of  distress  to  take  in  new 
burying-grounds  in  most  of  the  out-parishes  for 
laying  the  prodigious  numbers  of  people  which 
died  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  ;  but  why  care 
was  not  taken  to  keep  those  places  separate  from 
ordinary  uses,  that  so  the  bodies  might  rest  un 
disturbed,  that  I  cannot  answer  for,  and  must 
confess  I  think  it  was  wrong ;  who  were  to 
blame  I  know  not. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  quakers  had 
at  that  time  also  a  burying-ground  set  apart  to 
their  use,  and  which  they  still  make  uso  of,  and 
they  had  also  a  particular  dead-cart  to  fetch  their 
dead  from  their  houses ;  and  the  famous  Solomon 
Eagle,  who,  as  I  mentioned  before,  had  predicted 
the  plague  as  a  judgment,  and  run  naked  through 
the  streets,  telling  the  people  that  it  was  come 
upon  them  to  punish  them  for  their  sins,  had  his 
own  wife  died  the  very  next  day  of  the  plague, 
and  was  carried  one  of  the  first  in  the  quakers' 
dead-cart  to  their  new  burying-ground. 

I  might  have  thronged  this  account,  with  many 
more  remarkable  things  which  occurred  in  the 
time  of  the  infection,  and  particularly  what  parsed 
between  the  lord  mayor  and  the  court,  which  wa« 
then  at  Oxford,  and  what  directions  were  from 
time  to  time  received  from  the  government  for 
their  conduct  on  this  critical  occasion.  But  really 
the  court  concerned  themselves  so  little,  and  that 
little  they  did  was  of  so  small  import,  that  I  do 
not  see  it  of  much  moment  to  mention  any  part 
of  it  here,  except  that  of  appointing  a  monthly 
fast  in  the  city,  and  the  sending  the  royal  charity 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  both  which  I  have  men 
tioned  before. 

Great  was  the  reproach  thrown  upon  those 
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physicians  who  left  their  patients  during  the  sick- 
ness,  and  now  they  came  to  town  again  nobody 
cared  to  employ  them  ;  they  were  called  de 
serters,  and  frequently  bills  were  set  up  upon 
their  doors,  and  written,  "  Here  is  a  doctor  to  be 
let !"  so  that  several  of  those  physicians  were  fain 
for  a  while  to  sit  still  and  look  about  them,  or,  at 
least,  remove  their  dwellings  and  set  up  in  new 
places  and  among  new  acquaintance :  the  like 
was  the  case  with  the  clergy,  whom  the  people 
were  indeed  very  abusive  to,  writing  verses  and 
scandalous  reflexions  upon  them,  setting  upon 
the  church  door — "  Here  is  a  pulpit  to  be  let !" 
or,  sometimes,  to  be  sold,  which  was  worse. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  our  misfortunes  that, 
with  our  infection,  when  it  ceased,  there  did  not 
cease  the  spirit  of  strife  and  contention,  slander 
and  reproach,  which  was  really  the  great  troubler 
of  the  nation's  peace  before :  it  was  said  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  old  animosities  which  had  so  lately 
involved  us  all  in  blood  and  disorder.  But  as  the 
late  act  of  indemnity  had  laid  asleep  the  quarrel 
itself,  so  the  government  had  recommended  family 
and  personal  peace  upon  all  occasions  to  the  whole 
nation. 

But  it  could  not  be  obtained,  and  particularly- 
after  the  ceasing  of  the  plague  in  London,  when 
any  one  that  had  seen  the  condition  which  the 
people  had  been  in,  and  how  they  caressed  one 
another  ut  that  time,  promised  to  have  more  cha 
rity  for  the  future,  and  to  raise  no  more  re 
proaches  :  I  say,  any  one  that  had  seen  them 
then  would  have  thought  they  would  have  come 
together  with  another  spirit  at  last.  But,  I  say, 
it  could  not  be  obtained ;  the  quarrel  remained, 
the  church  and  the  presbyterians  were  incompa 
tible  :  as  soon  as  the  plague  was  removed  the 
dissenting  ousted  ministers,  who  had  supplied  the 
pulpits  which  were  deserted  by  the  incumbents, 
retired  ;  they  could  expect  no  other  but  that  thev 
should  immediately  fall  upon  them  and  harass 
them  with  their  penal  laws,  accept  their  preach 
ing  while  they  were  sick,  and  persecute  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  recovered  again;  this  even  we 
that  were  of  the  church  thought  was  hard,  and 
could  by  no  means  approve  of  it. 

But  it  was  the  government,  and  we  could  say 
nothing  to  hinder  it ;  we  could  only  say  it  was 
not  our  doing,  and  we  could  not  answer  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dissenters  reproaching 
those  ministers  of  the  church  with  going  away 
and  deserting  their  charge,  abandoning  the  peo 
ple  in  their  danger,  and  when  they  had"  most  need 
of  comfort,  and  the  like ;  this  we  could  by  no 
means  approve,  for  all  men  have  not  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  courage,  and  the  Scripture 
commands  us  to  judge  the  most  favourably  and 
according  to  charity. 

A  plague  is  a  formidable  enemy,  and  is  armed 
with  terrors  that  every  man  is  not  sufficiently  for 
tified  to  resist,  or  prepared  to  stand  the  shock 
against.  It  is  very  certain  that  a  great  many  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  in  circumstances  to  do  it, 
withdrew,  and  fled  for  the  safety  of  their  lives  ; 
but  it  is  true,  also,  that  a  great  many  of  them 
stayed,  and  many  of  them  fell  in  the  calamity,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  their  du!y. 

It  is  true  some  of  the  dissenting  turned  out  mi 
nisters  stayed,  and  their  courage  is  to  be  com 
mended  and  highly  valued,  but  these  were  not  i 


abundance  ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  all  stayed, 
and  that  none  retired  into  the  country,  any  more 
than  it  can  be  said  of  the  church  clergy  that  they 
all  went  away ;  neither  did  all  those  that  went 
away  go  without  substituting  curates  and  others 
in  their  places  to  do  the  offices  needful,  and  to 
visit  the  sick  as  far  as  it  was  practicable  ;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  an  allowance  of  charity  might 
have  been  made  on  both  sides,  and  we  should 
have  considered,  that  such  a  time  as  this  of  1665 
is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  history,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  stoutest  courage  that  will  always  support 
men  in  such  cases  :  I  had  not  said  this,  but  had 
rather  chosen  to  record  the  courage  and  religious 
zeal  of  those  of  both  sides,  who  did  hazard  them 
selves  for  the  service  of  the  poor  people  in  their 
distress,  without  remembering  that  any  failed  in 
their  duty  on  either  side,  but  the  want  of  temper 
among  us  has  made  the  contrary  to  this  neces 
sary  ;  some  that  stayed,  not  only  boasting  too 
much  of  themselves,  but  reviling  those  that  fled, 
branding  them  with  cowardice,  deserting  their 
flocks,  and  acting  the  part  of  the  hireling,  and 
the  like.  I  recommend  it  to  the  charity  of  all 
good  people  to  look  back,  and  reflect  duly  upon 
the  terrors  of  the  time,  and  whoever  does  so  will 
see  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  strength  that  could 
support  it ;  it  was  not  like  appearing  in  the  head 
of  an  army,  or  charging  a  body  of  horse  in  the 
field ;  but  it  was  charging  Death  itself  on  his 
pale  horse :  to  stay  was  indeed  to  die,  and  it 
could  be  esteemed  nothing  less,  especially  as 
things  appeared  at  the  latter  end  of  August  and 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  as  there  was 
reason  to  expect  them  at  that  time  ,  for  no  man 
expected,  and,  I  dare  say,  believed,  that  the  dis 
temper  would  take  so  sudden  a  turn  as  it  did,  and 
fall  immediately  two  thousand  in  a  week,  when 
there  was  such  a  prodigious  number  of  people 
sick  at  that  time  as  it  was  known  there  was  ;  and 
then  it  was  that  many  shifted  away  that  had 
stayed  most  of  the  time  before. 

Besides,  if  God  gave  strength  to  some  more 
than  to  others,  was  it  to  boast  of  their  ability  to 
abide  the  stroke,  and  upbraid  those  that  had  not 
the  same  gift  and  support,  or  ought  they  not 
rather  to  have  been  humble  and  thankful,  if  they 
were  rendered  more  useful  than  their  brethren  ? 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour 
of  such  men,  as  well  clergy  as  physicians,  sur 
geons,  apothecaries,  magistrates,  and  officers  of 
every  kind,  as  also  all  useful  people,  who  ven 
tured  their  lives  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  as 
most  certainly  al  such  as  stayed  did  to  the  last 
degree,  and  several  of  all  these  kinds  did  not  only 
venture,  but  lost  their  lives  on  that  sad  occa 
sion. 

I  was  once  making  a  list  of  all  such,  I  mean 
of  all  those  professions  and  employments  who  thus 
died,  as  1  call  it,  in  the  way  of  their  duty ;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  a  private  man  to  come  at  a 
certainty  in  the  particulars ;  I  only  remember, 
that  there  died  sixteen  clergymen,  two  aldermen, 
five  physicians,  thirteen  surgeons,  within  the 
city  and  liberties  before  the  beginning  of  Sep 
tember:  but  this  being,  as  I  said  before,  the 
great  crisis  and  extremity  of  the  infection,  it  can 
be  no  complete  list.  As  to  inferior  people,  I 
think  there  died  six  and  forty  constables  and 
headboroughs  in  the  two  parishes  of  Stepney  and 
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Whitechapel ;  but  I  could  not  carry  my  list  on, 
for  when  the  violent  rage  of  the  distemper  in 
September  came  upon  us,  it  drove  us  out  of  all 
measures  ;  men  did  then  no  more  die  by  tale  and 
by  number,  they  might  put  out  a  weekly  bill  and 
call  them  seven  or  eight  thousand,  or  what  they 
pleased  ;  it  is  certain  they  died  by  heaps,  and  were 
buried  by  heaps,  that  is  to  say,  without  account ; 
and  if  1  might  believe  some  people,  who  were 
more  abroad  and  more  conversant  with  those 
things  than  I,  though  I  was  public  enough  for  one 
that  had  no  more  business  to  do  than  I  had,  I  say  if 
I  may  believe  them,  there  was  not  many  less 
buried  those  three  first  weeks  in  September  than 
twenty  thousand  per  week  ;  however,  the  others 
aver  the  truth  of  it,  yet  I  rather  choose  to  keep 
to  the  public  account ;  seven  and  eight  thousand 
per  week  is  enough  to  make  good  all  that  I  have 
said  of  the  terror  of  those  times ;  and  it  is  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  me  that  write,  as  well  as 
those  that  read,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  every 
thing  is  set  down  with  moderation,  and  rather 
within  compass  than  beyond  it. 

Upon  all  these  accounts  I  say  I  could  wish, 
when  we  were  recovered,  our  conduct  had  been 
more  distinguished  for  charity  and  kindness  in 
remembrance  of  the  past  calamity,  and  not  so 
much  in  valuing  ourselves  upon  our  boldness  in 
staying,  as  if  all  men  were  cowards  that  fly  from 
the  hand  of  God,  or  that  those  who  stay,  do  not 
sometimes  owe  their  courage  to  their  ignorance, 
and  despising  the  hand  of  their  Maker,  which  is 
a  criminal  kind  of  desperation  and  not  a  true 
courage. 

I  cannot  but  leave  it  upon  record,  that  the 
civil  officers,  such  as  constables,  headboroughs, 
lord  mayor's  and  sheriffs'  men,  as  also  parish 
officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  charge  ol 
the  poor,  did  their  duties  in  general  with  as  much 
courage  as  any,  and  perhaps  with  more,  because 
their  work  was  attended  with  more  hazards,  and 
lay  more  among  the  poor,  who  were  more  sub 
ject  to  be  infected,  and  in  the  most  pitiful  .plight 
when  they  were  taken  with  the  infection ;  but 
then  it  must  be  added  too,  that  a  great  number 
of  them  died,  indeed  it  was  scarce  possible  it 
should  be  otherwise. 

I  have  not  said  one  word  here  about  the  physic 
or  preparations  that  we  ordinarily  made  use  of  on 
this  terrible  occasion,  I  mean  we  that  went  fre 
quently  abroad  up  and  down  street,  as  I  did ; 
much  of  this  was  talked  of  in  the  books  anc 
bills  of  our  quack  doctors,  of  whom  I  have  saic 
enough  already.  It  may,  however,  be  added 
that  the  College  of  Physicians  were  daily  pub 
lishing  several  preparations,  which  they  had  con 
sidered  of  in  the  process  of  their  practice,  am 
which  being  to  be  had  in  print,  I  avoid  repeating 
them  for  that  reason. 

One  thing  I  could  not  help  observing,  wha 
befel  one  of  the  quacks,  who  published  that  hi 
had  a  most  excellent  preservative  against  thi 
plague,  which  whoever  kept  about  them,  shouh 
never  be  infected,  or  liable  to  infection  ;  this 
man,  who  we  may  reasonably  suppose  did  not  go 
abroad  without  some  of  this  excellent  preserva 
tive  in  his  pocket,  yet  was  taken  by  the  dis 
temper,  and  carried  oft' in  two  or  three  days. 

I  am  not  of  the  number  of  the  physic-haters 
or  physic-despisers ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  often 


mentioned  the  regard  I  had  to  the  dictates  of  my 
particular  friend  Dr  Heath ;  but  yet  I  must  ac 
knowledge  I  made  use  of  littl«  or  nothing,  except, 
as  I  have  observed,  to  keep  a  preparation  of 
strong  scent  to  have  ready,  in  case  I  met  with 
anything  of  offensive  smells,  or  went  too  near  any 
burying-place  or  dead  body. 

Neither  did  I  do,  what  I  know  some  did,  keep 
the  spirits  always  high  and  hot  with  cordials,  and 
wine,  and  such  things,  and  which,  as  I  observed, 
one  learned  physician  used  himself  so  much  to, 
as  that  he  could  not  leave  them  off  when  the 
infection  was  quite  gone,  and  so  became  a  sot  for 
all  his  life  after. 

I  remember  my  friend  the  doctor  used  to  say, 
that  there  was  a  certain  set  of  drugs  and  prepa 
rations,  which  were  all  certainly  good  and  useful 
in  the  case  of  an  infection  ;  out  of  which,  or  with 
which,  physicians  might  make  an  infinite  variety 
of  medicines,  as  the  ringers  of  bells  make  several 
hundred  different  rounds  of  music  by  the  chang 
ing  and  order  of  sound  but  in  six  bells ;  and  that 
all  these  preparations  shall  be  really  very  good  ; 
therefore,  said  he,  I  do  not  wonder  that  so  vast 
a  throng  of  medicines  is  offered  in  the  present 
calamity  ;  and  almost  every  physician  prescribes 
or  prepares  a  different  thing,  as  his  judgment  or 
experience  guides  him  ;  but,  says  my  friend,  let 
all  the  prescriptions  of  all  the  physicians  in  Lon 
don  be  examined ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  they 
are  all  compounded  of  the  same  things,  with  such 
variations  only  as  the  particular  fancy  of  the  doc 
tor  leads  him  to ;  so  that,  says  he,  every  man 
judging  a  little  of  his  own  constitution  and  man 
ner  of  his  living,  and  circumstances  of  his  being 
infected,  may  direct  his  own  medicines  out  of 
the  ordinary  drugs  and  preparations.  Only  that, 
says  he,  some  recommend  one  thing  as  most 
sovereign,  and  some  another ;  some,  says  he, 
think  that  Pill.  Ruff,  which  is  called  itself  the 
Anti-pestilential  Pill,  is  the  best  preparation  that 
can  be  made ;  others  think,  that  Venice  Treacle 
is  sufficient  of  itself  to  resist  the  contagion,  and 
I,  says  he,  think  as  both  these  think,  viz.  that  the 
first  is  good  to  take  beforehand  to  prevent  it,  and 
the  last,  if  touched,  to  expel  it.  According  to 
this  opinion,  I  several  times  took  Venice  Treacle, 
and  a  sound  sweat  upon  it,  and  thought  myself 
as  well  fortified  against  the  infection  as  any  one 
could  be  fortified  by  the  power  of  physic. 

As  for  quackery  and  mountebank,  of  which  the 
town  was  so  full,  I  listened  to  none  of  them,  and 
observed,  often  since,  with  some  wonder,  that  for 
two  years  after  the  plague,  I  scarcely  ever  heard 
of  one  of  them  about  town.     Some  fancied  they 
were  all  swept  away  in  the  infection  to  a  man, 
and  were  for  calling  it  a  particular  mark  of  God's 
vengeance  upon  them,  for  leading  the  poor  people 
into  the  pit  of  destruction,  merely  for  the  lucre 
of  a  little  money  they  got  by  them  ;  but  I  cannot 
go  that  length  neither ;  that  abundance  of  them 
died  is  certain,  many  of  them  came  within  the 
I  reach  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  but  that  all  of  them 
I  were  swept  off  I  much  question  ;  I  believe  rather 
1 '  they  fled  into  the  country,  and  tried  their  prac- 
I  i  tices  upon  the  people  there,  who  were  in  appre 
hension  of  the  infection  before   it  came  among 
them. 

This,  however,  is  certain,  nat  a  man  of  them  ap 
peared   for  a  great  while  in  or  about  London, 
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There  were,  indeed,  several  doctors,  who  published 
bills,  recommending  their  several  physical  prepa 
rations  for  cleansing  the  body,  as  they  call  it, 
after  the  plague,  and  needful,  as  they  said,  for 
such  people  to  take,  who  had  been  visited  and 
had  been  cured ;  whereas  I  must  own,  I  believe 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  that  time,  that  the  plague  was  itself 
a  sufficient  purge ;  and  that  those  who  escaped 
the  infection  needed  no  physic  to  cleans.1  their 
bodies  of  any  other  things ;  the  running  sores, 
the  tumours,  &c.,  which  were  broken  and  kept 
open  by  the  direction  of  the  physicians,  having 
sufficiently  cleansed  them ;  and  that  all  other  dis 
tempers,  and  causes  of  distempers,  were  effectu 
ally  carried  off  that  way ;  and  as  the  physicians 
gave  this  as  their  opinion,  where.ver  they  came, 
the  quacks  got  little  business. 

There  were,  indeed,  several  little  hurries  which 
happened  after  the  decrease  of  the  plague,  and 
which,  whether  they  were  contrived  to  fright  and 
disorder  the  people,  as  some  imagined,  I  cannot 
say,  but  sometimes  we  were  told  the  plague  would 
return  by  such  a  time ;  and  the  famous  Solomon 
Kagle,  the  naked  Quaker  I  have  mentioned, 
prophesied  evil  tidings  every  day ;  and  several 
others  telling  us,  that  London  had  not  been  suf 
ficiently  scourged,  and  the  sorer  and  severer 
strokes  were  yet  behind  :  had  they  stopped  there, 
or  had  they  descended  to  particulars,  and  told  us 
that  the  city  should  the  next  year  be  destroyed 
by  fire ;  then,  indeed,  when  we  had  seen  it 
come  to  pass,  we  should  not  have  been  to 
blame  to  have  paid  more  than  common  respect  to 
their  prophetic  spirits,  at  least,  we  should  have 
wondered  at  them,  and  have  been  more  serious 
in  our  inquiries  after  the  meaning  of  it,  and 
whence  they  had  the  foreknowledge ;  but  as  they 
generally  told  us  of  a  relapse  into  the  plague,  we 
have  had  no  concern  since  that  about  them  ;  yet 
by  those  frequent  clamours,  we  were  all  kept  with 
some  kind  of  apprehensions  constantly  upon  us ; 
and  if  any  died  suddenly,  or  if  the  spotted 
fevers  at  any  time  increased,  we  were  presently 
alarmed  ;  much  more  if  the  number  of  the  plague 
increased  ;  for,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were 
always  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  the 
plague.  On  any  of  these  occasions,  I  say,  we 
wcro  alarmed  anew. 

Those  who  remember  the  city  of  London  be 
fore  the  fire,  must  remember,  that  there  was 
then  no  such  place  as  that  we  now  call  Newgate 
market ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  which 
is  now  called  Blow-bladder  street,  and  which  had 
its  name  from  the  butchers,  who  used  to  kill  and 
dress  their  sheep  there  (and  who  it  seems  had  a 
custom  to  blow  up  their  meat  with  pipes  to  make 
it  look  thicker  and  fatter  than  it  was,  and  were 
punished  there  for  it  by  the  Lord  Mayor),  I  say,  from 
the  end  of  the  street  towards  Newgate,  there  stood 
two  long  rows  of  shambles  for  the  selling  meat. 

in  was  in  those  shambles,  that  two  persons 
falling  down  dead,  as  they  were  buying  meat, 
gave  rise  to  a  rumour  that  the  meat  was  all  in 
fected,  which,  though  it  might  affright  the  people, 
and  spoiled  the  market  for  two  or  three  days ; 
yet  it  appeared  plainly  afterwards,  that  there  was 
nothing  of  truth  in  the  suggestion :  but  nobody 
can  account  for  the  possession  of  fear  when  it 
takes  hold  of  the  mind 


However,  it  pleased  God,  by  the  continuing 
of  the  winter  weather,  so  to  restore  the  health 
of  the  city,  that  by  February  following,  we  reck 
oned  the  distemper  quite  ceased,  and  then  we 
were  not  easily  frighted  again. 

There  was  still  a  question  among  the  learned, 
and  at  first  perplexed  the  people  a  little,  and  that 
was  in  what  manner  to  purge  the  houses  and 
goods  where  the  plague  had  been,  and  how  to 
lender  them  habitable  again,  which  had  been  left 
empty  during  the  time  of  the  plague.  Abundance 
of  perfumes  and  preparations  were  prescribed  by 
physicians,  some  of  one  kind  and  some  of  an 
other,  in  which  the  people  who  listened  to  them 
put  themselves  to  a  great,  and  indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  to  an  unnecessary  expense ;  and  the 
poorer  people,  who  only  set  open  their  windows 
night  and  day,  burnt  brimstone,  pitch,  and  gun 
powder,  and  such  things  in  their  rooms,  did  as  well 
as  the  best ;  nay,  the  eager  people,  who,  as  I  said 
above,  came  home  in  haste,  and  at  all  hazards, 
found  little  or  no  inconvenience  in  their  houses, 
nor  in  the  goods,  and  did  little  or  nothing  to  them. 

However,  in  general,  prudent,  cautious  people 
did  enter  into  some  measures  for  airing  and 
sweetening  their  houses,  and  burnt  perfumes,  in 
cense,  benjamin,  resin,  and  sulphur,  in  their 
rooms  close  shut  up,  and  then  let  the  air  carry  it 
all  out  with  a  blast  of  gunpowder ;  others  caused 
large  fires  to  be  made  all  day  and  all  night,  for 
several  days  and  nights.  By  the  same  token  that 
two  or  three  were  pleased  to  set  their  houses  on 
fire,  and  so  effectually  sweetened  them  by  burn 
ing  them  down  to  the  ground ;  as  particularly 
one  at  Ratcliff,  one  in  Holborn,  and  one  at  West 
minster,  besides  two  or  three  that  were  set  on 
fire,  but  the  fire  was  happily  got  out  again  before 
it  went  far  enough  to  burn  down  the  houses;  and 
one  citizen's  servant,  I  think  it  was  in  Thames 
street,  carried  so  much  gunpowder  into  his  mas 
ter's  house,  for  clearing  it  of  the  infection,  and 
managed  it  so  foolishly,  that  he  blew  up  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  house.  But  the  time  was  not 
fully  come  that  the  city  was  to  be  purged  with 
fire,  nor  was  it  far  off,  for  within  nine  months 
more  I  saw  it  all  lying  in  ashes ;  when,  as  some 
of  our  quacking  philosophers  pretend,  the  seeds 
of  the  plague  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  not 
before ;  a  notion  too  ridiculous  to  speak  of  here, 
since,  had  the  seeds  of  the  plague  remained  in 
the  houses,  not  to  be  destroyed  but  by  fire,  how 
has  it  been  that  they  have  not  since  broken  out? 
seeing  all  those  buildings  in  the  suburbs  and 
liberties,  all  in  the  great  parishes  of  Stepney, 
Whitechapel,  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  Shoreditch, 
Cripplegate,  and  St  Giles's,  where  the  fire  never 
came,  and  where  the  plague  raged  with  the 
greatest  violence,  remain  still  in  the  same  condi 
tion  they  were  in  before. 

But  to  leave  these  things  just  as  I  found  them, 
it  was  certain  that  those  people  who  were  more 
than  ordinarily  cautious  of  their  health,  did  take 
particular  directions  for  what  they  called  season 
ing  of  their  houses,  and  abundance  of  costly 
things  were  consumed  on  that  account,  which,  I 
cannot  but  say,  rot  only  seasoned  those  houses 
as  they  desired,  but  filled  the  air  with  very  grate 
ful  and  wholesome  smells,  which  others  had  the 
share  of  the  benefit,  of,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
at  the  expenses  of  them. 
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And  yet  after  all,  though  the  poor  came  to 
town  very  precipitantly,  as  I  have  said,  yet  I 
must  say  the  rich  made  no  such  haste.  The  men 
of  business,  indeed,  came  up,  but  many  of  them 
did  not  bring  their  families  to  town  till  the  spring 
came  on,  and  that  they  saw  reason  to  depend 
upon  it  that  the  plague  would  not  return. 

The  court,  indeed,  came  up  soon  after  Christ- 
mas,  but  the  nobility  and  gentry,  except  such  as 
depended  upon  and  had  employment  under  the 
administration,  did  not  come  so  soon. 

I  should  have  taken  notice  here  that,  notwith 
standing  the  violence  of  the  plague  in  London 
and  other  places,  yet  it  was  very  observable  that 
it  was  never  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  yet  for  some 
time  there  was  a  strange  press  in  the  river,  and 
even  in  the  streets,  for  seamen  to  man  the  fleet ; 
but  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  when  the 
plague  was  scarce  begun,  and  not  at  all  come 
down  to  that  part  of  the  city  where  they  usually 
press  for  seamen;  and  though  a  war  with  the 
Dutch  was  not  at  all  grateful  to  the  people  at 
that  time,  and  the  seamen  went  with  a  kind  of 
reluctancy  into  the  service,  and  many  complained 
of  being  dragged  into  it.  by  force,  yet  it  proved  in 
the  event  a  happy  violence  to  several  of  them, 
who  had  probably  perished  in  the  general  cala 
mity,  and  who,  after  the  summer  service  was 
over,  though  they  had  cause  to  lament  the  deso 
lation  of  their  families,  who,  when  they  came 
back,  were  many  of  them  in  their  graves ;  yet 
they  had  room  to  be  thankful  that  they  were 
carried  out  of  the  reach  of  it,  though  so  much 
against  their  wills.  We  indeed  had  a  hot  war 
with  the  Dutch  that  year,  and  one  very  great 
engagement  at  sea,  in  which  the  Dutch  were 
worsted ;  but  we  lost  a  great  many  men,  and 
some  ships.  But,  as  I  observed,  the  plague  was 
not  in  the  fleet,  and  when  they  came  to  lay  up 
the  ships  in  the  river,  the  violent  part  of  it  began 
to  abate. 

I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  close  the  account  of 
this  melancholy  year  with  some  particular  exam 
ples  historically;  I  mean  of  the  thankfulness  to 
God  our  preserver  for  our  being  delivered  from 
this  dreadful  calamity.  Certainly  the  circum 
stances  of  the  deliverance,  as  well  as  the  terrible 
enemy  we  were  delivered  from,  called  upon  the 
whole  nation  for  it ;  the  circumstances  of  the  de 
liverance  were  indeed  very  remarkable,  as  I  have 
in  part  mentioned  already,  and  particularly  the 
dreadful  condition  which  we  were  all  in  when  we 
were,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  town,  made 
joyful  with  the  hope  of  a  stop  to  the  infection. 

Nothing  but  the  immediate  finger  of  God, 
nothing  but  omnipotent  power,  could  have  done  i 
it.  The  contagion  despised  all  medicine,  death 
raged  in  every  corner  ;  and  had  it  gone  on  as  it 
did  then,  a  few  weeks  more  would  have  cleared 
the  town  of  all  and  everything  that  had  a  soul. 
Men  everywhere  began  to  despair — every  heart 
failed  them  for  fear — people  were  made  desperate 
through  the  anguish  of  their  souls — and  the  ter 
rors  of  death  sat  in  the  very  faces  and  counte 
nances  of  the  people. 

In  that  very  moment,  when  we  might  very  well 
say,  Vain  was  the  help  of  man  ;  I  say,  in  that 
very  moment  it  pleased  God,  with  a  most  agree 
able  surprise,  to  cause  the  fury  of  it  to  abate, 


even  of  itself,  and  the  malignity  declining,  as  I 
have  said,  though  infinite  numbers  were  sick,  yet 
fewer  died ;  and  the  very  first  week's  bill  de 
creased  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three,  a  vast  number  indeed  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  change  that  ap 
peared  in  the  very  countenances  of  the  people 
'that  Thursday  morning  when  the  weekly  bill 
came  out.  It  might  have  been  perceived  in  their 
countenances  that  a  secret  surprise  and  smile  of 
joy  sat  on  everybody's  face ;  they  shook  one  an 
other  by  the  hands  in  the  streets  who  would 
hardly  go  on  the  same  side  of  the  way  with  one 
another  before  !  Where  the  streets  were  not  too 
broad  they  would  open  their  windows  and  call 
from  one  house  to  another,  and  asked  how  they  did, 
and  if  they  had  heard  the  good  news,  that  the 
plague  was  abated  ;  some  would  return,  when  they 
said  good  news,  and  ask,  what  good  news?  and 
when  they  answered  that  the  plague  was  abated, 
and  the  bills  decreased  almost  two  thousand,  they 
would  cry  out,  God  be  praised ;  and  would  weep 
aloud  for  joy,  telling  them  they  had  heard  nothing 
of  it ;  and  such  was  the  joy  of  the  people,  that  it 
was,  as  it  were,  life  to  them  from  the  grave.  I 
could  almost  set  down  as  many  extravagant 
things  done  in  the  excess  of  their  joy  as  of  their 
grief;  but  that  would  be  to  lessen  the  value  of  it. 

I  must  confess  myself  to  have  been  very  much 
dejected  just  before  this  happened ;  for  the  pro 
digious  numbers  that  were  taken  sick  the  week 
or  two  before,  besides  those  that  died,  was  such, 
and  the  lamentations  were  so  great  everywhere, 
that  a  man  must  have  seemed  to  have  acted  even 
against  his  reason  if  he  had  so  much  as  expected 
to  escape  ;  and  as  there  was  hardly  a  house  but 
mine  in  all  my  neighbourhood  but  what  was  in 
fected,  so,  had  it  gone  on,  it  would  not  have  been 
long  that  there  would  have  been  any  more  neigh 
bours  to  be  infected  ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  credi 
ble  what  dreadful  havoc  the  last  three  weeks  had 
made ;  for  if  I  might  believe  the  person  whose 
calculations  I  always  found  very  well  grounded, 
there  were  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  people 
dead,  and  near  one  hundred  thousand  fallen  sick 
in  the  three  weeks  I  speak  of;  for  the  number 
that  sickened  was  surprising,  indeed  it  was  asto 
nishing,  and  those  whose  courage  upheld  them 
all  the  time  before  sunk  under  it  now. 

In  the  middle  of  their  distress,  when  the  con 
dition  of  the  city  of  London  was  so  truly  cala 
mitous,  just  then  it  pleased  God,  as  it  were,  hy 
his  immediate  hand,  to  disarm  this  enemy ;  the 
poison  was  taken  out  of  the  sting :  it  was  won 
derful  :  even  the  physicians  themselves  were  sur 
prised  at  it :  wherever  they  visited  they  found 
their  patients  better,  either  they  had  sweated 
kindly,  or  the  tumours  were  broke,  or  the  car 
buncles  went  down,  and  the  inflammations  round 
them  changed  colour,  or  the  fever  was  gone,  or 
the  violent  head-ache  was  assuaged,  or  some  good 
symptom  was  in  the  case;  so  that  in  a  few.days 
everybody  was  recovering;  whole  families  that 
were  infected  and  down,  that  had  ministers  pray 
ing  with  them,  and  expected  death  every  hour, 
were  revived  and  healed,  and  none  died  at  all 
out  of  them. 

Nor  was  this  by  any  new  medicine  found  out, 
or  new  method  of  cure  discovered,  or  by  any  ex 
perience  in  the  operation,  which  the  physicians 
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or  surgeons  attained  to ;  but  it  was  evidently  from 
the  secret  invisible  hand  of  Him  that  had  at  first 
sent  this  disease  as  a  judgment  upon  us  ;  and  let 
the  atheistic  part  of  mankind  call  my  saying  what 
they  please,  it  is  no  enthusiasm  ;  it  was  acknow 
ledged  at  that  time  by  all  mankind :  the  disease 
was  enervated,  and  its  malignity  spent,  and  let  it 
proceed  from  whencesoever  it  will,  let  the  philo 
sophers  search  for  reasons  in  nature  to  account 
for  it  by,  and  labour  as  much  as  they  will  to 
lessen  the  debt  they  owe  to  their  Maker ;  those 
physicians  who  had"  the  least  share  of  religion  in 
them,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
all  supernatural,  that  it  was  extraordinary,  and 
that  no  account  could  be  given  of  it. 

If  I  should  say  that  this  h  a  visible  summons 
to  us  all  to  thankfulness,  especially  we  that  were 
under  the  terror  of  its  increase,  perhaps  it  may 
be  thought  by  some,  after  the  sense  of  the  thing 
was  over,  an  officious  canting  of  religious  things, 
preaching  a  sermon  instead  of  writing  a  history  ; 
making  myself  a  teacher  instead  of  giving  my  ob 
servations  of  things  ;  and  this  restrains  me  very 
much  from  going  on  here,  as  I  might  otherwise 
do ;  but  if  ten  lepers  were  healed,  and  but  one 
returned  to  give  thanks,  I  desire  to  be  as  that 
one,  and  to  be  thankful  for  myself. 

Nor  will  I  deny  but  there  were  abundance  of 
people  who,  to  all  appearance,  were  very  thank 
ful  at  that  time ;  for  their  mouths  were  stopped, 
even  the  mouths  of  those  whose  hearts  were  not, 
extraordinarily  long  affected  with  it ;  but  the  im 
pression  was  so  strong  at  that  time  that  it  could 
not  be  resisted,  no,  not  by  the  worst  of  the 
people. 

It  was  a  common  thing  to  meet  people  in  the 
street  that  were  strangers,  and  that  we  knew 
nothing  at  all  of,  expressing  their  surprise.  Go 
ing  one  day  through  Aldgate,  and  a  pretty  many 
people  being  passing  and  repassing,  there  comes 
a  man  out  of  the  end  of  the  Minories,  and  looking 
a  little  up  the  street  and  down,  he  throws  his 
hands  abroad,  "  Lord,  what  an  alteration  is  here  ! 
why,  last  week  I  came  along  here,  and  hardly 
anybody  was  to  be  seen  ;"  another  man,  I  heard 
him,  adds  to  his  words,  "  'tis  all  wonderful,  'tis 


all  a  dream." — "  Blessed  bo  God,"  says  a  third 
man,  "  and  let  us  give  thanks  to  him,  for  'tis  all 
his  own  doing."  Human  help  and  human  skill 
were  at  an  end.  These  were  all  strangers  to  one 
another  ;  but  such  salutations  as  these  were  fre 
quent  in  the  street  every  day  ;  and  in  spite  of  a 
loose  behaviour,  the  very  common  people  went 
along  the  streets,  giving  God  thanks  for  their  de 
liverance. 

It  was  now,  as  I  said  before,  the  people  had 
cast  off  all  apprehensions,  and  that  too  fast ;  in 
deed  we  were  no  more  afraid  now  to  pass  by  a 
man  with  a  white  cap  upon  his  head,  or  with  a 
cloth  wrapped  round  his  neck,  or  with  his  leg 
limping,  occasioned  by  the  sores  in  his  groin,  all 
which  were  frightful  to  the  last  degree  but  the 
week  before ;  but  now  the  street  was  full  of  them, 
and  these  poor  recovering  creatures,  give  them 
their  due,  appeared  very  sensible  of  their  unex 
pected  deliverance ;  and  I  should  wrong  them 
very  much  if  I  should  not  acknowledge,  that  I 
believe  many  of  them  were  really  thankful ;  but 
I  must  own,  that  for  the  generality  of  the  peoplo 
it  might  too  justly  be  said  of  them,  as  was  said  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  after  their  being  delivered 
from  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  when  they  passed  the 
Red  Sea,  and  looked  back  and  saw  the  Egyptians 
overwhelmed  in  the  water,  viz.  That  they  sang 
his  praise,  but  they  soon  forgot  his  works. 

I  can  go  no  further  here ;  I  should  be  counted 
censorious,  and  perhaps  unjust,  if  I  should  enter 
into  the  unpleasing  work  of  reflecting,  whatever 
cause  there  was  for  it,  upon  the  unthankfulness 
and  return  of  all  manner  of  wickedness  among 
us,  which  I  was  so  much  an  eye-witness  of  my 
self ;  I  shall  conclude  the  account  of  this  cala 
mitous  year,  therefore,  with  a  coarse  but  sincere 
stanza  of  my  own,  which  I  placed  at  the  end  of 
my  ordinary  memorandums,  the  same  year  they 
were  written  :— 

A  dreadful  Plague  in  London  was 

In  the  year  sixty- five, 
Which  swept  an  hundred  thousand  souls 

Away— yet  I  alive  ! 


NOTES. 


This  first  edition  of  this  work  is  amongst  the 
scarcest  of  De  Foe's  pieces,  and  when  brought  to 
market  bears  a  high  price.     In  the  subsequent , 
editions  the  title  is  altered.   The  second  was  pub-  i 
lished  by  F.  and  J.  Noble,  in  1754,  and  is  called  i 
'  The  History  of  the  Great  Plague  in  London,  in  : 
the  year  1665.     Containing    Observations,  &c.  i 
To  which  is  added,  a  Journal  of  the  Plague  at 
Marseilles  in  the  Year  1720.'  8vo.     A  third  edi-  j 
tion  was  published  by  the  same  booksellers  in 
1769.     It  was  also  printed  in  Ballantyne's  collec 
tion  of  De   Foe's  novels  ;  and  for  John  Offer,  in 
Newgate  street,  1819,  since  which  period  several ! 
editions  have  appeared,  8vo.     Of  the  plague  at 
Marseilles  De  Foe  does  not  treat  in  his  own 
work  ;  but,  being  a  kindred  subject,  an  abstract 
of  it  has  been  appended  to  subsequent  editions. 
Those,  however,  who  wish  the  best  information 
upon  this  subject  must  read  the  excellent  work 
of  Mons.  Bertrand,  of  which  there  is  an  English 
translation  by  Miss  Plumptre,  containing,  amidst 
other  interesting  matters,  a  record  of  the  good 
deeds  of  Henry  de  Belzune,  the  renowned  Bishop 
of  Marseilles. 

Of  the  plague  in  London  the  only  authentic 
accounts  published  at  the  time  were  those  of  Dr 
Hodges  and  Dr  Sydenham ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
of  a  professional  nature,  and  contain  few  histo 
rical  facts.  A  work  of  more  general  interest  is 
that  of  Thomas  Vincent,  entitled  '  God's  Terrible 
Voice  in  the  City,'  published  in  1667.  The  au 
thor  was  one  of  those  noble-minded  men  who  re 
mained  at  their  post  during  the  calamity,  admi 
nistering  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  In  tiie 
house  where  he  resided  three  persons  were  cut 
off,  yet  he  escaped  the  infection. 

The  recent  distemper  at  Marseilles  occasioned 
the  revival  of  those  pieces,  and  the  publication  of 
others,  and  no  doubt  suggested  to  De  Foe  the 
idea  of  his  present  work.*  It  was  his  peculiar 


*  Amongst  the  publications  of  the  times  was  the  follow 
ing  pamphlet,  which  De  Foe  perhaps  might  have  found  of 
some  use  in  compiling  his  narrative.  '  A  Collection  of  very 
Valuable  and  Scarce  Pieces  relating  to  the  last  Plague,  in 
the  Year  1665 ;  viz. — I.  Orders  drawn  up  and  published 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  Infection.  II.  An  Account  of 
the  first  Rise,  Progress,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  the  Plague  ; 
being  the  Substance  of  a  Letter  from  Doctor  Hodges  to  a 
Person  of  Quality.     III.  Necessary  Directions  for  the  Pre-  j 
vention  and  Cure  of  the  Plague,  with  divers  Remedies  of ! 
small  Charge,  by  the  College  of  Physicians.     IV.  Reflec-  . 
tions  on  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality,  so  far  as  they  re-  i 
late  to  all  the  Plagues  which  have  happened  in  London,  ) 
from  the  year  1592,  to  the  Great  Plague  in  1665,  and  some 
other  particular  Diseases.     With  a  Preface,  showing  the  j 
Usefulness  of  this  Collection  ;  some  Errors  of  Dr  Mead  ;  I 
and  his  Misrepresentations  of  Dr  Hodges  and  some  Au 
thors.    To  which  is  added,  '  An  Account  of  ths  Piague  at 


talent  to  seize  upon  any  popular  subject,  and 
convert  it,  by  his  inimitable  genius,  into  a  fruitful 
source  of  amusement  and  instruction.  From  his 
history  of  the  plague,  notwithstanding  its  ficti 
tious  origin,  we  may  derive  more  information  than 
from  all  the  other  publications  upon  the  subject 
put  together.  He  has  collected  all  the  facts  at 
tending  the  rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  the 
malady,  an  accurate  report  of  the  number  of 
deaths  as  published  by  authority,  a  faithful  ac 
count  of  the  regulations  adopted  to  arrest  and 
mitigate  its  fury,  and  numerous  cases  of  infec 
tion,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  But  that  which 
imparts  life  to  the  whole,  and  forms  its  distin 
guishing  feature,  is  its  descriptive  imagery.  The 
author's  object  is  not  so  much  to  detail  the  deadly 
consequences  of  the  disorder,  as  to  delineate  its 
effects  upon  the  frighted  minds  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  are  depicted  with  all  the  genuine  pathos 
of  nature,  without  any  aim  at  effect,  but  with  the 
ease  and  simplicity  of  real  life.  The  numerous 
incidents  that  follow  in  rapid  succession,  fraught 
as  they  are  with  human  misery,  present,  at  the 
same  time,  an  accurate  picture  of  life  and  man 
ners  in  the  metropolis,  at  the  period  referred  to. 
The  style  and  dress,  the  language  and  ideas,  are 
exactly  those  of  a  citizen  of  London  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  17th  century.  Sir  Walter  Scott  ob 
serves  that,  "  had  he  not  been  the  author  of 
'  Robinson  Crusoe,'  De  Foe  would  have  deserved 
immortality  for  the  genius  which  he  has  displayed 
in  this  work."  It  is  well  known  to  have  fur 
nished  the  machinery  for  a  poem  of  great  merit, 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1816,  and  entitled 
'  The  City  of  the  Plague.'  By  Professor  Wilson. 
Out  of  this  subject  of  the  plague  a  controversy 
arose,  in  which  De  Foe  is  supposed  to  have  par 
ticipated.  In  consequence  of  the  general  appre 
hension  that  the  disorder  would  be  communicated 
to  this  country  from  France,  a  variety  of  books 
were  published,  with  a  view  to  guard  the  people 
against  its  approaches,  and  to  instruct  them  how 
to  treat  it,  in  case  it  should  make  its  appearance. 
Amongst  them  was  a  treatise  by  Dr  Hancocke, 
a  respectable  clergyman,  who  recommended  the 
trial  of  cold  water,  taken  internally,  which  he  had 
found  effectual  in  cases  of  common  fever.  The 
charm  consisted  in  its  acting  as  a  sudorific.  His 
work  is  entitled  '  Febrifugum  Magnum  ,•  or  Com 
mon  Water  the  best  Cure  for  Fevers,  and  proba 
bly  for  the  Plague.  By  John  Hancocke,  D.D., 


Naples  in  1656,  of  which  there  died,  in  one  day,  20,000 
persons  ;  with  the  Symptoms  that  appeared  upon  Dissec 
tion,  and  the  approved  Method  of  Cure.  The  Second 
Edition.  London:  printed  for  J.  Roberts.  1721.'  8vo., 
pp.  88. 
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Rector  of  St  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  London ; 
Prebendary  of  Canterbury  ;  and  Chaplain  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  London  :  printed 
for  R.  Halsey,  in  St  iMichael's  Churchyard,  Corn- 
hill.  1722.'  8vo.  There  were  several  editions  of 
the  work  ;  the  first  must  have  appeared  as  early 
as  1720,  as  in  that  year  the  French  biographer, 
Niceron,  published  a  French  translation,  which 
also  passed  through  several  editions.  The  work 
being  popular,  it  was  soon  replied  to  in  '  Re 
marks  upon  Febrifiigum  Magnum,  wrote  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Hancocke,  for  the  general  Good  of  Man 
kind.  Wherein  is  shown  the  Absurdity  and  In 
consistency  of  the  Doctor's  Reasonings,  and  the 
inevitable  Danger  consequent  upon  the  Use  of 
cold  Water  in  Fevers.  London:  1722.'  8vo. 
The  dedication  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  is 
subscribed  James  Gardner,  M.  D.  ;  but  common 
report  at  the  time,  perhaps  with  doubtful  pro 
priety,  united  in  ascribing  it  to  De  Foe,  who  was 
charged  with  writing  in  masquerade,  and  had  the 
credit  of  another  pamphlet  in  the  controversy, 
entitled  c  Flagellum :  or  a  dry  Answer  to  Dr 
Hancocke's  wonderfully  comical  liquid  Book, 
which  he  merrily  calls  Febrifugum  Magnum,  &c. 
Second  Edition.  London:  T.  Warner.'  1723. 


Whether  De  Fee  had  any  concern  in  these 
publications  can  be  now  only  matter  of  conjec 
ture.  The  cause  of  Dr  Hancocke  was  taken  up 
in  '  Remarks  upon  Remarks  :  or,  some  Animad 
versions  on  a  Treatise  wrote  by  one  who  calls 
himself  Dr  Gardner,  others  say  Daniel  De  Foe, 
Entitled  '  Remarks  on  Febrifugum  Magnum, 
wrote  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Hancocke,  for  the  general 
Good  of  Mankind.'  The  Remarker's  Dedication 
to  the  President,  Censors,  and  others  of  the  Col 
lege  of  Physicians  considered,  and  of  the  Rest  in 
as  good  Order  as  the  Falsehood  and  confused 
Nature  of  the  said  Pamphlet  would  admit,  with 
out  Partiality  or  Respect  of  Persons.  To  which 
some  Accounts  are  added,  of  the  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Common  Water  in  many  Distempers,  not 
taken  Notice  of  by  any  of  them.  With  an  Hudi- 
brastick  Reply  subjoined,  by  Way  of  Appendix, 
to  tlic  sarcastical  Gabriel  John's  Flagellum,  or  a 
Dry  Answer  to  Dr  Hancocke's  wonderfully  Co 
mical  liquid  Book,  &c.  London  :  printed  by  S. 
Collins,  and  sold  by  J.  Isted,  T.  Crouch,  &c." 
8vo.  No  date.  The  pamphlet  bearing  this  sin 
gular  title  is  a  mere  farrago  of  abuse  and  ab- 
surditv. 
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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON.   SPENCER  LORD  COMPTON, 

BARON   OF   WILMINGTON, 

KNIGHT     OF     THE     BATH,    AND     ONE     OF     HIS     MAJESTY'S     MOST 
HONOURABLE    PRIVY    COUNCIL. 


IT  was  my  fortune,  my  Lord,  in  my  juvenile  years,  Musas  cum  marte  commu- 
tare  ;  and  truly  I  have  reason  to  blush  when  I  consider  the  small  advantage  I  have 
reaped  from  that  change.  But  lest  it  should  be  imputed  to  my  want  of  merit,  I  have 
wrote  these  '  Memoirs,'  and  leave  the  world  to  judge  of  my  deserts.  They  are  not  sot 
forth  by  any  fictitious  stories,  nor  embellished  with  rhetorical  flourishes ;  plain  truth 
is  certainly  most  becoming  the  character  of  an  old  soldier.  Yet  let  them  be  never  so 
meritorious,  if  not  protected  by  some  noble  patron,  some  persons  may  think  them  to 
be  of  no  value. 

To  you,  therefore,  my  Lord,  I  present  them ;  to  you,  who  have  so  eminently 
distinguished  yourself,  and  whose  wisdom  has  been  so  conspicuous  to  the  late  repre 
sentatives  of  Great  Britain,  that  each  revolving  age  will  speak  in  your  praise  ;  and  if 
you  vouchsafe  to  be  the  Mecaenas  of  these  '  Memoirs,'  your  name  will  give  them 
sufficient  sanction. 

An  old  soldier  I  may  truly  call  myself,  and  my  family  allows  me  the  title  of  a 
gentleman ;  yet  I  have  seen  many  favourites  of  fortune,  without  being  able  to  discern 
why  they  should  be  so  happy,  and  myself  so  unfortunate.  But  let  not  that  discourage 
your  Lordship  from  receiving  these  my  *  Memoirs'  into  your  patronage  ;  for  the  un 
happy  cannot  expect  favour  but  from  those  who  are  endued  with  generous  souls. 

Give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  congratulate  this  good  fortune,  that  neither  Whig 
nor  Tory  (in  this  complaining  age)  have  found  fault  with  your  conduct.  Your  family 
has  produced  heroes  in  defence  of  injured  kings ;  and  you,  when  it  was  necessary,  have 
as  nobly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

MY  LORD, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient, 

And  most  devoted  humble  Servant, 

G.  CARLETON. 


THE 


AUTHOR     TO    THE    READER. 


THE  Author  of  these  'Memoirs'  began  early  to  distinguish  himself  in  martial 
affairs,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  seen  such  variety  of  actions,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
After  the  last  Dutch  war  he  went  into  Flanders,  where  he  not  only  served  under  the 
command  of  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whilst  he  was  Generalissimo  of  the 
Dutch  forces,  but  likewise  all  the  time  he  reigned  King  of  Great  Britain.  Most  of 
the  considerable  passages  and  events  which  happened  during  that  time  are  contained 
in  the  former  part  of  this  book. 

In  the  year  1705  the  regiment  in  which  he  served  as  captain  was  ordered  to 
embark  for  the  West  Indies;  and  he,  having  no  inclination  to  go  thither,  changed 
with  an  half-pay  captain ;  and  being  recommended  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  by 
the  late  Lord  Cutts,  went  with  him  upon  that  noble  expedition  into  Spain. 

When  the  forces  under  his  Lordship's  command  were  landed  near  Barcelona,  the 
siege  of  that  place  was  thought  by  several  impracticable,  not  only  for  want  of  expe 
rienced  engineers,  but  that  the  besieged  were  as  numerous  as  the  besiegers;  yet 
the  courage  of  that  brave  earl  surmounted  those  difficulties,  and  the  siege  was 
resolved  upon. 

Our  author  having  obtained,  by  his  long  service,  some  knowledge  of  the  practical 
part  of  an  engineer,  and  seeing  at  that  critical  time  the  great  want  of  such,  readily 
acted  as  one,  which  gave  him  the  greater  opportunity  of  being  an  eye-witness  of  his 
Lordship's  actions ;  and  consequently  made  him  capable  of  setting  them  forth  in  these 
his  'Memoirs.' 

It  may  not  be,  perhaps,  improper  to  mention,  that  the  Author  of  these  'Memoirs' 
was  born  at  Ewelme,  in  Oxfordshire,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family.  The  Lord  Dudley  Carleton,  who  died  Secretary  of  State  to  King  Charles  I, 
was  his  great  uncle ;  and  in  the  same  reign  his  father  was  Envoy  at  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  whilst  his  uncle,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  was  ambassador  to  the  States  of 
Holland ;  men  in  those  days  respected  both  for  their  abilities  and  loyalty. 


PREFACE. 


FROM  an  anecdote  in  Boswell's  '  Life  of  Johnson'  we  are  referred  to  the  following 

O 

*  Memoirs'  for  the  best  account  of  the  military  achievements  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 
"  The  best  account  of  Lord  Peterborough  that  I  have  happened  to  meet  with  is  in 
Captain  Carleton's  '  Memoirs.'  Carleton  was  descended  of  an  officer  who  had  dis 
tinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Derry.*  He  was  an  officer,  and,  what  was  rare  at 
that  time,  had  some  knowledge  in  engineering.  Johnson  said  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  book.  Lord  Elliot  had  a  copy  at  Port  Elliot ;  but,  after  a  good  deal  of  inquiry, 
procured  a  copy  in  London,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that 
he  was  going  to  bed  when  it  came,  but  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  sat  up  till 
he  read  it  through,  and  found  in  it  such  an  air  of  truth  that  he  could  not  doubt  its 
authenticity ;  adding,  with  a  smile,  in  allusion  to  Lord  Elliot's  having  recently  been 
raised  to  the  Peerage,  '  I  did  not  think  a  young  Lord  could  have  mentioned  to  me  a 
book  in  the  English  history  that  was  not  known  to  me.' " — Boswell's  '  Life  of 
Johnson.' 

A  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  General  may  be  no  unpleasing 
introduction  to  a  volume  which  derives  its  chief  value  from  narrating  his  glorious 
successes 

Charles  Mordaunt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Peterborough,  was  born  in  1658,  and  in 
June  1675  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Lord  Mordaunt  and  estate  of  his  family.  He  was 
educated  in  the  navy,  and  in  his  youth  served  with  the  Admirals  Torringt.on  and  Nar- 
borough  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1680  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  in  the 
expedition  to  Tangier,  where  he  distinguished  himself  against  the  Moors. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  Lord  Mordaunt"  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  having  thus  become  obnoxious  to  the  Court,  obtained  liberty 


*  Mackenzie,  in  his  '  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,'  mentions  no  officer  called 
Carleton.  There  is,  indeed,  a  Colonel  Crofton  frequently  spoken  of.  But  as  Carleton  himself 
served  in  the  great  Dutch  war  of  1665,  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  descended  of  a  person  distin 
guished  by  feats  of  arms  in  1688, 
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to  go  into  the  Dutch  service.  When  he  arrived  in  Holland  he  was,  as  we  learn  from 
Burnet,  amongst  the  most  forward  of  those  who  advised  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  his 
grand  enterprise.  But  the  cold  and  considerate  William  saw  obstacles  which  escaped 
the  fiery  and  enthusiastic  Mordaunt ;  nor,  although  that  Prince  used  his  services  in 
the  Revolution,  does  he  appear  to  have  reposed  entire  confidence  in  a  character  so 
opposite  to  his  own.  Yet  Mordaunt  reaped  the  reward  of  his  zeal,  being  in  1688 
created  Earl  of  Monmouth,  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  which  last  office  he  did  not  long  retain.  He  accompanied  William  in  his 
campaign  of  1692;  and  in  1697  succeeded  to  the  title,  which  he  has  so  highly  distin 
guished,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Henry,  the  second  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  Peterborough  was  to  have  been  sent  out 
as  Governor-General  of  Jamaica,  but  the  appointment  did  not  take  place.  In  1705  he 
was  appointed  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  sent  to  Spain,  upon  the 
splendid  and  almost  romantic  service  of  placing  Charles  of  Austria  on  the  throne  of 
that  monarchy.  The  wonders  which  he  there  wrought  are  nowhere  more  fully  detailed 
than  in  the  simple  pages  of  Carleton.*  Barcelona  was  taken  by  a  handful  of  men, 
and  afterwards  relieved  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy,  whom  Peterborough  com 
pelled  to  decamp,  leaving  their  battering  artillery,  ammunition,  stores,  provisions,  and 
all  their  sick  and  wounded  men.  He  drove  before  him,  and  finally  expelled  from 
Spain,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  with  his  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  French,  although  his 
own  forces  never  amounted  to  half  that  number.  All  difficulties  sunk  before  the 
creative  power  of  his  genius.  Doomed,  as  he  was  by  the  infatuated  folly  of  Charles, 
and  by  the  private  envy  of  his  enemies  at  home,  to  conduct  a  perilous  expedition  in  a 
country  ill  affected  to  the  cause,  without  supplies,  stores,  artillery,  reinforcements,  or 
money ;  he  created  substitutes  for  all  these  deficiencies, — even  for  the  last  of  them. 
He  took  walled  towns  with  dragoons,  and  stormed  the  caskets  of  the  bankers  of  Genoa 
without  being  able  to  offer  them  security.  He  gained  possession  of  Catalonia,  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Valencia,  Arragon,  and  Majorca,  with  part  of  Murcia  and  Castile,  and 
thus  opened  the  way  for  the  Earl  of  Galway's  marching  to  Madrid  without  a  blow. 
Nor  was  his  talent  at  conciliating  the  natives  less  remarkable  than  his  military  achieve 
ments.  With  the  feeling  of  a  virtuous,  and  the  prudence  of  a  wise  man,  he  restrained 
the  excesses  of  his  troops,  respected  the  religion,  the  laws,  even  the  prejudices,  of  the 
Spaniards;  and,  heretic  as  he  was,  became  more  popular  amongst  them  than  the 
Catholic  Prince  whom  he  was  essaying  to  place  on  their  throne.  Yet,  as  Swift  has 
strongly  expressed  it,  "  The  only  General  who,  by  a  course  of  conduct  and  fortune 
almost  miraculous,  had  nearly  put  us  into  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  was  left 
wholly  unsupported,  exposed  to  the  envy  of  his  rivals,  disappointed  by  the  caprices  of 
a  young  inexperienced  Prince,  under  the  guidance  of  a  rapacious  German  Ministry, 

•  See  also  the  '  Earl  of  Peterborough's  Conduct  in  Spain,'  by  Dr  John  Frcind.    London,  1707. 
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and  at  rast  called  home  in  discontent."*  The  cause  of  this  strange  step  it  would  be 
tedious  here  to  investigate.  One  ostensible  reason  was,  that  Peterborough'?  parts  were 
of  too  lively  and  mercurial  a  quality,  and  that  his  letters  showed  more  wit  than  became 
a  General ;  a  common-place  objection,  raised  by  the  dull  malignity  of  common-place 
minds  against  those  whom  they  see  discharging  with  ease  and  indifference  the  tasks 
which  they  themselves  execute  (if  at  all)  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  in  the 
heaviness  of  their  heart.  It  is  no  uncommon  error  of  judgment  to  maintain  d  priori 
that  a  thing  cannot  possibly  be  well  done  which  has  taken  less  time  in  doing  than  the 
person  passing  sentence  had  anticipated.  There  is  also  a  certain  hypocrisy  in  business, 
whether  civil  or  military,  as  well  as  in  religion,  which  they  will  do  well  to  observe, 
who,  not  satisfied  with  discharging  their  duty,  desire  also  the  good  report  of  men.  To 
the  want  of  that  grave,  serious,  business-like  deportment,  which  admits  of  no  levity  in 
the  exercise  of  its  office,  but  especially  to  the  envy  excited  by  his  success,  Britain  owed 
the  recal  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  from  Spain  during  the  full  career  of  his  victories. 
The  command  of  the  troops  devolved  on  the  Earl  of  Galway ;  a  thorough-bred  soldier* 
as  he  was  called;  a  sound-headed,  steady,  solid  General,  who  proceeded,  with  all 
decency,  decorum,  and  formal  attention  to  the  discipline  of  war,  to  lose  the  battle  of 
Almanza,  and  to  ruin  the  whole  expedition  to  Spain. 

In  June  1710-11  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Peers  were  returned  to  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  for  his  services  in  Spain ;  and  the  Chancellor  used  these  remarkable 
words  in  expressing  them  : — "  Had  your  Lordship's  wise  counsels,  particularly  your 
advice  at  the  Council  of  War  in  Valentia,  been  pursued  in  the  following  campaign,  the 
fatal  battle  of  Almanza,  and  our  greatest  misfortunes  which  have  since  happened  in 
Spain,  had  been  prevented,  and  the  design  upon  Toulon  might  have  happily  suc 
ceeded.' 

In  the  years  1710  and  1711  the  Earl  was  employed  in  embassies  to  Turin  and 
other  Courts  of  Italy,  and  finally  at  Vienna.  He  returned  from  the  German  capital 
with  such  expedition  that  none  of  his  servants  were  able  to  keep  up  with  him,  but 
remained  scattered  in  the  different  towns  where  he  had  severally  outstripped  them. 
He  outrode,  upon  this  same  occasion,  several  expresses  which  he  had  himself  dis 
patched  to  announce  his  motions.  Swift  at  this  time  received  a  letter  from  him,  dated 
Hanover,  and  desiring  an  answer  to  be  sent  to  him  at  his  country  house  in  England.f 
Indeed,  Peterborough's  characteristic  rapidity  of  travelling  was  about  this  time  cele 
brated  by  the  Dean  in  a  little  poem  inscribed  to  him  : — 

Mordanto  fills  the  trump  of  fame, 

The  Christian  world  his  deeds  proclaim, 

And  prints  are  crowded  with  his  name. 

*  Conduct  of  the  Allies 

t  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella,  24th  June,  1711. 
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In  journeys  he  outrides  the  post, 
Sits  up  till  midnight  with  his  host, 
Talks  politics,  and  gives  the  toast. 

Knows  every  prince  in  Europe's  face, 
Flies  like  a  squib  from  place  to  place, 
And  travels  not,  but  runs  a  race. 

From  Paris  Gazette  a-Ia-main, 
This  day  arrived,  without  his  train, 
Mordanto  in  a  week  from  Spain. 

A  messenger  comes  ail  a-reek, 
Mordanto  at  Madrid  to  seek  ; 
He  left  the  town  above  a  week. 

Next  day  the  post-boy  winds  his  horn 
And  rides  through  Dover  in  the  morn : 
Mordanto's  landed  from  Leehorn. 

Mordanto  gallops  on  alone, 

The  roads  are  with  his  followers  strown, 

This  breaks  a  girth,  and  that  a  bone. 

His  body  active  as  his  mind, 
Returning  sound  in  limb  and  wind, 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind. 

A  skeleton  in  outward  figure ; 

His  meagre  corpse,  though  full  of  vigour, 

Would  halt  behind  him,  were  it  bigger. 

So  wonderful  his  expedition, 

When  you  have  not  the  least  suspicion, 

He's  with  you  like  an  apparition. 

Shines  in  all  climates  like  a  star; 
In  senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war ; 
A  land  commander,  and  a  tar : 

Heroic  actions  early  bred  in, 

Ne'er  to  be  match'd  in  modern  reading, 

But  by  his  namesake,  Charles  of  Sweden. 

Peterborough's  haste  was,  in  1711,  probably  stimulated  by  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  great  public  discussions  on  the  policy  of  continuing  the  war  with  France.  He 
argued  in  the  affirmative  with  great  ability,  but  without  success.  Although  a  strenuous 
Whig  in  principle,  he  was  disliked  by  most  of  his  own  party,  and  greatly  caressed  in 
consequence  by  the  Tories.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  the  regiment  of 
Royal  Horse  Guards,  and  the  honours  of  the  Garter,  being  installed  4th  August, 
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1713.  In  November  following,  we  find  the  Earl  British  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King 
of  Sicily  and  other  Italian  potentates;  and  in  March  1713-14,  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  island  of  Minorca. 

Under  George  I  and  George  II  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  was  General  of  the 
marine  forces  in  Great  Britain. 

In  October,  1735,  he  found  it  necessary  to  set  sail  for  Lisbon  for  recovery  of  his 
health ;  "  No  body,"  to  use  Pope's  expression,  "  being  so  much  wasted,  no  soul  being 
more  alive."  He  was  cut  in  the  bladder  for  a  suppression  of  urine ;  immediately  after 
which  cruel  operation  he  took  coach,  and  travelled  no  less  a  journey  than  from  Bristol 
to  Southampton,  "  like  a  man,"  says  the  same  poet,  "  determined  neither  to  live  nor 
die  like  any  other  mortal."  He  died  on  his  voyage  to  Lisbon,  25th  October,  1735, 
aged  seventy-seven. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough  was  twice  married,  and  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
bv  his  first  wife. 

^  - 

To  all  the  talents  of  a  general  and  negociator  this  wonderful  man  added  those 
belonging  to  a  literary  character.  He  associated  with  all  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  was  a  lively  poet,  and  his  familiar  letters  are  read  to  advantage  amongst  those 
of  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  and  Pope.  He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  last,  who 

boasts,  that 

He  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines, 

Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines, 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain, 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain. 

To  Pope,  Peterborough  bequeathed  on  his  death-bed  his  watch,  a  present  from 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  that,  as  he  expressed  it,  his  friend  might  have  something  to 
put  him  every  day  in  mind  of  him. 

The  frame  in  which  were  lodged  such  comprehensive  talents  was  thin,  short, 
spare,  and  well  calculated  to  endure  the  eternal  fatigue  imposed  by  the  restless  tenant 
within.  The  famous  lines  of  Dryden  might  be  happily  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Peter 
borough  : 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 

And  o'er  informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 

His  face,  judging  from  the  print  in  Dr  Birch's  '  Lives,'  was  thin  ;  his  eye  lively 
and  penetrating.  Such  was  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  one  of  those  phenomena 
whom  nature  produces  once  in  the  revolution  of  centuries,  to  show  to  ordinary  men 
what  she  can  do  in  a  mood  of  prodigality. 

To  this  short  sketch  of  the  principal  character  in  these  '  Memoirs'  the  publishers 
would  willingly  have  added  some  particulars  of  the  author ;  but  they  are  unable  to 
say  more  on  the  subject  than  may  be  collected  from  the  work  itself,  and  the  original 
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preface.  It  is  obvious  that  Captain  George  Carleton  was  one  of  those  men  who  choose 
the  path  of  military  life,  not  from  a  wish  to  indulge  either  indolent  or  licentious  habits, 
but  with  a  feeling  of  duty,  which  should  be  deeply  impressed  on  all  to  whom  their  country 
commits  the  charge  of  her  glory,  and  of  the  lives  of  their  fellow  subjects.  There  is 
a  strain  of  grave  and  manly  reflection  through  the  work,  which  speaks  the  author 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  danger,  and  familiar  with  the  thoughts  of  death.  From  his 
studies  in  mathematics,  and  in  fortification,  he  is  entitled  to  credit  for  his  military 
remarks,  which  are  usually  made  with  simple  modesty.  His  style  is  plain  and  soldier 
like,  without  any  pretence  at  ornament ;  though,  in  narrating  events  of  importance, 
its  very  simplicity  gives  it  occasional  dignity.  Of  the  fate  of  the  author,  aftei  deli 
verance  from  his  Spanish  captivity,  we  know  nothing ;  but  can  gather,  from  some 
passages  in  his  '  Memoirs,'  that  it  did  not  correspond  with  his  merit.  While  we  hope 
that  our  present  army  possesses  many  such  characters  as  the  reflecting,  manly,  and 
conscientious  Carleton,  we  heartily  wish  them  better  fortune. 


THE 
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IN  the  year  1672,  war  being  proclaimed  with 
Holland,  it  was  looked  upon  among  nobility  and 
gentry  as  a  blemish  not  to  attend  the  Duke  of 
York*  aboard  the  fleet,  who  was  then  declared 
admiral.  With  many  others,  I,  at  that  time 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  entered  myself  a 
volunteer  on  board  the  London,  commanded  by 
Sir  Edward  Sprage,  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Red. 

The  fleet  set  sail  from  the  buoy  of  the  Nore 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  in  order  to  join  the 
French  fleet,  then  at.  anchor  in  St  Helen's  Road, 
under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Estrec. 
But  in  executing  this  design  we  had  a  very 
narrow  escape;  for  De  Ruyter,  the  admiral  of 
the  Dutch  fleet,  having  notice  of  our  intentions, 
waited  to  have  intercepted  us  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  but  by  the  assistance  of  a  great  fog  we 
passed  Dover  before  he  was  aware  of  it ;  and 
thus  he  miscarried,  with  the  poor  advantage  of 
taking  only  one  small  tender. 

A  d(iy  or  two  after  the  joining  of  the  English 
and  French,  we  sailed  directly  towards  the  Dutch 
coast,  where  we  soon  got  sight  of  their  fleet ;  a 
sand  called  the  Galloper  lying  between.  The 
Dutch  seemed  willing  there  to  oxpect  an  attack 
from  us ;  but  in  regard  the  Charles  man-of-war 
had  been  lost  on  those  sands  the  war  before,  and 
that  our  ships  drawing  more  water  than  those  of 
the  enemy,  an  engagement  might  be  rendered 
very  disadvantageous,  it  was  resolved,  in  a  coun 
cil  of  war,  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle  for  the 
present,  and  to  sail  directly  for  Solebay,  which 
was  accordingly  put  in  execution. 

We  had  not  been  in  Solebay  above  four  or  five 
days  when  De  Ruyter,  hearing  of  it,  made  his 
signal  for  sailing,  in  order  to  surprise  us  ;  and  he 
had  certainly  had  his  aim  had  there  been  any 
breeze  of  wind  to  favour  him.  But  though  they 
made  use  of  all  their  sails,  there  was  so  little  air 
stirring  that  we  could  see  their  fleet  making 
towards  us  long  before  they  came  up ;  notwith- 
"standing  which  our  admirals  found  difficulty 
enough  to  form  their  ships  into  a  line  of  battle, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  enemy. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  morning  of  the  28th 
of  May,  being  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week,  when 
we  first'tnadethe  discovery  ;  and  about  eight  the 
same  morning  the  blue  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  began  to 
engage  with  Admiral  Van  Ghent,  who  com- 


•  Afterwards  James  II.  By  the  treaty  betwixt  England 
and  France,  6,000  of  the  British  troops  were  to  assist  the 
French  army  against  the  Dutch.  The  two  fleets  of  France 
and  England  joined  the  2d  May.  The  English  consisting 
of  100,  and  the  French  of  40  sail.  The  States  had  72  large 
ships  and  40  frigates. 


manded  the  Amsterdam  squadron  ;  and  about 
nine  the  whole  fleets  were  under  a  general  en 
gagement.  The  fight  lasted  till  ten  at  night, 
and  with  equal  fury  on  all  sides,  the  French 
excepted,  who  appeared  stationed  there  rather  as 
spectators  than  parties ;  and  as  unwilling  to  be 
too  much  upon  the  offensive,  for  fear  of  offending 
themselves. 

During  the  fight  the  English  admiral  had  two 
ships  disabled  under  him ;  and  was  obliged,  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  to  remove  himself  a  third 
time  into  the  London,  where  he  remained  all  the 
rest  of  the  fight,  and  till  next  morning.  Never 
theless,  on  his  entrance  upon  the  London,  which 
was  the  ship  I  was  in,  and  on  our  hoisting  the 
standard,  De  Ruyter  and  his  squadron  seemed  to 
double  their  fire  upon  her,  as  if  they  resolved  to 
blow  her  out  of  the  water.  Notwithstanding  all 
which  the  Duke  of  York  remained  all  the  time 
upon  quarter-deck  ;  and  as  the  bullets  plentifully 
whizzed  around  him,  would  often  rub  his  hands 
and  cry,  "  Sprage,  Sprage,  they  follow  us  still." 
1  am  very  sensible  latter  times  have  not  been 
over  favourable  in  their  sentiments  of  that  un 
fortunate  prince's  valour;  yet  I  cannot  omit  the 
doing  of  a  piece  of  justice  to  his  memory,  in 
relating  a  matter  of  fact,  of  which  my  own  eyes 
were  witnesses,  and  saying,  that  if  intrepidity  and 
undauntedncss  may  be  reckoned  any  parts  of 
courage,  no  man  in  the  fleet  better  deserved  the 
title  of  courageous,  or  behaved  himself  with  more 
gallantry,  than  he  did. 

The  English  lost  the  Royal  James,  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  which  about  twelve 
(after  the  strenuous  endeavours  of  her  sailors  to 
disengage  her  from  two  Dutch  ships  placed 
on  her,  one  athwart  her  hawsers,  the  other  on 
her  starboard  side)  took  fire,  blew  up,  and 
perished ;  and  with  her  a  great  many  brave  gen 
tlemen  as  well  as  sailors  ;  and  amongst  the  rest 
the  earl  himself,  concerning  whom  I  shall  further 
add,  that  in  my  passage  from  Harwich  to  the 
Brill,  a  year  or  two  after,  the  master  of  the 
packet  boat  told  me  that,  having  observed  a 
great  flock  of  gulls  hovering  in  one  particular 
part  of  the  sea,  he  ordered  his  boat  to  make  up  to 
it ;  when,  discovering  a  corpse,  the  sailors  would 
have  returned  it  to  the  sea,  as  the  corpse  of  a 
Dutchman  ;  but  keeping  it  in  his  boat,  it  proved 
to  be  that  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  There  was 
found  about  him  between  twenty  and  thirty  gui 
neas,  some  silver,  and  his  gold  watch  ;  restoring 
which  to  his  lady,  she  kept  the  watch,  but  re 
warded  their  honesty  with  the  gold  and  silver. 

This  was  the  only  ship  the  English  lost  in  this 
ong  engagement.  For  although  the  Catherine 
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was  taken,  and  her  commander,  Sir  John  Chi- 
cheley,  made  prisoner,  her  sailors  soon  after  finding 
the  opportunity  they  had  watched  for,  seized  all 
the  Dutch  sailors,  who  had  been  put  in  upon 
them,  and  brought  the  ship  back  to  our  own  fleet, 
together  with  all  the  Dutchmen  prisoners ;  for 
which,  as  they  deserved,  they  were  well  rewarded. 
This  is  the  same  ship  which  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave  (afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham)  com 
manded  the  next  sea  fight,  and  has  caused  to  be 
painted  in  his  house  in  St  James's  Park, 

I  must  not  omit  one  very  remarkable  occur 
rence  which  happened  in  this  ship ;  there  was  a 
gentleman  aboard  her,  a  volunteer,  of  a  very  fine 
estate,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Hodge 
Vaughan.  This  person  received  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fight  a  considerable  wound,  which  the 
great  confusion  during  the  battle  would  not  give 
them  leave  to  inquire  into,  so  he  was  carried  out 
of  the  way,  and  disposed  of  in  the  hold.  They 
had  some  hogs  aboard,  which  the  sailor,  under 
whose  care  they  were,  had  neglected  to  feed ; 
these  ho«s,  hungry  as  they  were,  found  out  and 
fell  upon  the  wounded  person,  and  between  dead 
and  alive,  eat  him  up  to  his  very  skull,  which, 
after  the  fight  was  over,  and  the  ship  retaken  as 
before,  was  all  that  could  be  found  of  him. 

Another  thing,  less  to  be  accounted  for,  hap 
pened  to  a  gentleman  volunteer,  who  was  aboard 
the  same  ship  with   myself.     He  was  of  known 
personal  courage*  in  the  vulgar  notion  of  it.  his 
sword  never  having  failed   him  in  many  private 
duels.     But  notwithstanding  all  his  land-mettle 
it  was  observed  of  him  at  sea.  that  whenever  the 
bullets  whizzed  over  his  head,  or  in    any   way 
incommoded  his  ears,  he  immediately  quitted  the 
deck,  and  ran  down  into  the  hold.     At  first  hn 
was  gently  reproached ;    but  after  many  repe 
titions,  he  was  laughed  at,  and  began  to  be  des 
pised  :    sensible  of  which,  as  a  testimonial  of  his  j 
valour,  he  made  it  his  request  to  be  tied  to  the  I 
mainmast.       But    had   it  been    granted   him,   I 
cannot  see  any  title  he  could  have  pleaded  from 
hence  to  true  magnanimity ;    since  to  be   tied 
from  running  away  can  impost  nothing  loss  than 
that  he  would  still  have  continued  these  sisrn=;  of  j 
cowardice  if  he  had  not  been  prevented.      There  j 
is  a  bravery  of  mind,  which  I  fancy  few  of  those  \ 
gentlemen  duellists  are  possessed  of.      True  cnu-  | 
rage    cannot    proceed    from   what    Sir    Walter ; 
Raleigh    finely    calls    the   art    or   philosophy    of: 
quarrel.     No  !    It  must  be  the  issue  of  principle,  j 
and  can  have  no  other  basis  than  a  steady  tenet 
of  religion.      This  will  appear  more  plain  if  those 
artists    in    murder  will   give   themselves    leave 
coolly  to  consider,  and  answer  me  this  question, 
— Why  he,  that   had  ran  so  many  risks  at  his 
sword's  point,  should  be  so  shamefully  intimidated 
at  the  whiz  of  a  cannon  ball? 

THE  NAMES  OF  THOSE  ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN  WHO 
LOST  THEIR  LIVES,  AS  I  REMEMBER,  IN  THIS  EN 
GAGEMENT  : — Commissioner  Cox.  captain  of  the 
Royal  Prince,  under  the  command  of  the  ad 
miral  ;  and  Mr  Travanian,  gentleman  to  the 
Duke  of  York  ;  Mr  Digby,  captain  of  the  Henrv, 
second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol ;  Sir  FletrhvHe 
Hollta,  captain  of  the  Cambridge,  who  lost  one  of 
his  arms  in  the  war  before,  and  his  life  in  this  : 
Captain  Saddleton,  of  the  Dartmouth  ;  the  Lord 
e  «on  to  tho  Earl  of  \Vinchilsea,  a  vo 


lunteer  on  board  the  Charles,  commanded  by  fcir 
John  Harman,  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Red. 

Sir  Philip  Carteret,  Mr  Herbert,  Mr  Cotterel, 
Mr  Poyton,-  Mr  Gose,  with  several  other  gentle 
men  unknown  to  me,  lost  their  lives  with  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  on  board  the  Royal  James; 
Mr  Vaughan,  on  board  the  Catherine,  com 
manded  by  Sir  John  Cliicheley. 

In  this  engagement  Sir  George  Rook  was 
youngest  lieutenant  to  Sir  Edward  Sprage ;  Mr 
Russel,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orfon),  was  captain 
of  a  small  fifth  rate,  called  the  Phcenix  ;  Mr  Her 
bert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Torrington,  was  captain 
of  a  small  fourth  rate,  called  the  Monck;  Sir 
Harry  Dutton  Colt,  who  was  on  board  the  Vic 
tory,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  is  the 
only  man  now  living  that  I  can  remember  was  in 
this  engagement. 

But  to  proceed :  the  Dutch  had  one  man  of 
war  sunk,  though  so  near  the  shore  that  I  saw 
some  part  of  her  mainmast  remain  above  water; 
with  their  Admiral  Van  Ghent,  who  was  slain  in 
the  close  engagement  with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
This  engagement  lasted  fourteen  hours,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  that  ever  was  fought 
between  the  English  and  the  Hollander. 

I  cannot  here  omit  one  thing,  which  to  some 
may  seem  trifling,  though  I  am  apt  to  think  our 
naturalists  may  have  a  different  opinion  of  it,  and 
find  it  afford  their  fancies  no  undiverting  employ 
ment  in  mor».  curious  and  less  perilous  reflec 
tions.  \Ve  had  on  board  the  London,  where,  as 
I  have  said,  I  was  a  volunteer,  a  great  number  of 
pigeons,  of  which  our  commander  was  very  fond. 
These,  on  the  first  firing  of  our  cannon,  dispersed, 
and  flew  away,  and  were  seen  nowhere  near  us 
during  the  fight.  The  next  day  it  blew  a  brisk 
gale,  and  drove  our  flee^some  leagues  to  the  south 
ward  of  the  place  where  they  forsook  our  ship, 
yet  tho  day  after  they  all  returned  safe  aboard; 
not  in  one  flock,  but  in  small  parties,  of  four 
or  five  at  a  time.  Some  persons  at  that  time 
ab iii'.rd  the  ship,  admiring  at  the  manner  of  their 
return,  and  speaking  of  it  with  some  surprise, 
Sir  Edward  Sparge  told  them  that  he  had 
brought  those  pigeons  with  him  from  the  streights ; 
and  that  when,  pursuant  to  his  order,  he  left,  the 
Revenge  man  of  war,  to  go  aboard  the  London, 
all  those  pigeons,  of  their  own  accord,  and  with 
out  the  trouble  or  care  of  carrying,  left  the 
Revenge  likewise,  and  removed  with  the  sailors 
on  board  the  London,  where  I  saw  them ;  all 
which  many  of  the  sailors  afterwards  confirmed 
to  me.  What  sort  of  instinct  this  could  proceed 
from  I  leave  to  the  curious. 

Soon  after  this  sea  engagement  I  left  the  fleet. 
And  the  parliament,  the  winter  following,  mani 
festing  their  resentments  against  two  of  th> 
potentinries,  viz.,  Buckingham  and  Arlington, 
who  had  been  sent  over  into  Holland,  and  ex 
pressing,  withal,  their  great  umbrage  taken  at  the 
prodigious  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  the 
United  Provinces  ;  and  warmly  remonstrating 
the  inevitable  danger  attending  England  in  their 
ruin  ;  King  Charles,  from  all  this,  and  for  want  of 
the  expected  supplies,  found  himself  under  a 
n  n  ssity  of  clapping  up  a  speedy  peace  with 
Holland. 

This  peace  leaving  those  youthful  spirits,  lhat 
had  by  the  late  naval  war  been  raised  into  a 
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generous  ferment  under  a  perfect  inactivity  at 
home  :  they  found  themselves,  to  avoid  in  a  short 
lite  that  was  their  aversion,  obliged  to  look  out 
for  one  more  active,  and  more  suitable  to  their 
vigorous  tempers  abroad. 

I  must  acknowledge  myself  one  of  that 
number ;  and  therefore,  in  the  year  1674,  I  re 
solved  to  go  into  Flanders,  in  order  to  servo  as 
volunteer  in  the  army  commanded  by  his  High 
ness  the  Prince  of  Orange.  I  took  my  passage 
accordingly  at  Dover  for  Calais,  and  so  went  by 
way  of  Dunkirk  for  Brussels. 

Arriving  at  which  place,  I  was  informed  that 
the  army  of  the  confederates  lay  encamped  not 
far  from  Nivelle,  and  under  the  daily  expectation 
of  an  engagement  with  the  enemy.  This  news 
made  me  press  forward  to  the  service  ;  for  which 
purpose  I  carried  along  with  me  proper  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Sir  Walter  Vane,  who  was 
at  that  time  a  major-general.  Upon  further  in 
quiry  I  understood  that  a  party  of  horse,  which 
was  to  guard  some  waggons  that  were  going  to 
Count  Montery's  army,  were  to  set  out  next 
morning ;  so  I  got  an  Irish  priest  to  introduce 
me  to  the  commanding  officer,  which  he  readily 
obliged  me  in  ;  and  they,  as  I  wished  them,  ar 
rived  in  the  camp  next  day. 

I  had  scarce  been  there  an  hour  when  hap 
pened  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  accidents  in 
life.  I  observed  in  the  east  a  strange  dusty  coloured 
cloud,  of  a  pretty  large  extent,  riding,  not  before 
the  wind  (for  it  was  a  perfect  calm),  with  such  a 
precipitate  motion  that  it  was  got  over  our  heads 
almost  as  soon  as  seen.  When  the  skirts  of  that 
cloud  began  to  cover  our  camp,  there  suddenly 
arose  such  a  terrible  hurricane,  or  whirlwind, 
that  all  the  tents  were  carried  aloft,  with  great 
violence  into  the  air ;  and  soldiers  hats  flew  so 
high  and  thick,  that  my  fancy  can  resemble  it  to 
nothing  better  than  those  flights  of  rooks  which, 
at  dusk  of  eveniug,  leaving  the  fields,  seek  their 
roosting  places.  Trees  were  torn  up  by  the 
very  roots,  and  the  roofs  of  all  the  barns,  &c. 
belonging  to  the  prince's  quarters,  were  blown 
quite  away.  This  lasted  for  about  half  an  hour, 
ufitil  the  cloud  was  wholly  passed  over  us,  when 
as  suddenly  ensued  the  same  pacific  calm  as  before 
the-cloud's  approach.  Its  course  was  seemingly 
directly  west ;  and  yet  we  were  soon  after  in 
formed  that  the  fine  dome  of  the  great  church 
at  Utrecht  had  greatly  suffered  by  it  the  same 
day.  And,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  Sir 
William  Temple,  in  his  memoirs,  mentions  some 
what  of  it,  which  he  felt  at  Lillo,  on  his  return 
from  the  Prince  of  Orange's  camp,  where  he 
had  been  a  day  or  two  before. 

As  soon  after  this  ns  I  could  get  an  opportu 
nity,  I  delivered,  at  his  quarters,  my  recommen 
datory  letters  to  Sir  Walter  Vane,  who  receivec 
me  very  kindly,  telling  me  at  the  same  time  that 
there  were  six  or  seven  English  gentlemen,  who 
had  entered  themselves  volunteers  in  the  prince's 
own  company  of  guards ;  and  added,  that  he 
would  immediately  recommend  me  to  Count 
Solmes,  their  colonel.  He  was  not  worse  than 
his  word,  and  I  was  entered  accordingly.  Those 

six  gentlemen   were   as  follows  : Clavers 

who  since  was  better  known  by  the  title  of  Lore 
Dundee ;  Mr  Collier,  now  Lord  Portmore ;  M 
Rooke,  since  Major- General ;  Mr  Hales,  who 


iitelv  died,  and  was  for  a  long  time  governor  of 
Chelsea  Hospital;  Mr  Venner,  son  of  that  Ven- 
ncr  remarkable  for  his  being  one  of  the  fifth- 
monarchy  men  ;  and  Mr  Boyc".  The  four  first 
rose  to  be  very  eminent ;  but  fortune  is  not  to 
all  alike  favourable. 

In  about  a  week's  time  after  it  was  resolved,  in 
a  council  of  war,  to  march  towards  Binch,  a  small 
walled  town,  about  four  leagues  from  Nivelle, 
the  bet'ter  to  cut  off  the  provisions  from  coming 
to  the  Prince  of  Cond6's  camp  that  way. 

Accordingly,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  being 
Saturday,  we  began  our  march  ;  and  the  Eng 
lish  volunteers  had  the  favour  of  a  baggnge 
waggon  appointed  them.  Count  Souches,  the 
Imperial  general,  with  the  troops  of  that  nation, 
led  the  van ;  the  main  body  was  composed  of 
Dutch,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  generalis 
simo  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  under  Prince  Vaude- 
mont,  with  some  detachments,  made  the  rear 
guard. 

As  we  were  upon  our  march,  I,  being  among 
those  detachments  which  made  up  the  rear 
guard,  observed  a  great  party  oftheenpmy's 
horse  upon  an  ascent,  which  I  then  imagined,  ;is 
it  after  proved,  to  be  the  Prince  of  Condc  taking 
a  view  of  our  forces  under  march.  There  were 
many  defiles,  which  our  army  must  necessarily 
pass  ;  through  which  that  prince  politically 
enough  permitted  the  imperial  and  Dutch  forces 
to  pass  unmolested.  But  when  Prince  Vaude- 
mont,  with  the  Spaniards  and  our  detachments, 
thought  to  have  done  the  like,  the  Prince  of  Conde 
fell  on  our  rear  guard;  and,  after  a  long  and 
sharp  dispute,  entirely  routed  them  :  the  Mar 
quis  of  Assentar,  a  Spanish  leiutenant-gem  ral, 
dying  upon  the  spot. 

Had  the  Prince  of  Cond6  contented  himself 
with  this  share  of  good  fortune,  his  victory  h;id 
been  uncontested  ;  but  being  pushed  forward  by 
a  vehement  heat  of  temper  (which  he  was  noted 
for),  and  flushed  with  this  extraordinary  success, 
he  resolved  to  force  the  whole  confederate  army 
to  a  battle.  In  order  to  which,  he  immediately 
led  his  forces  between  our  second  line  and  our 
line  of  baggage  ;  by  which  means  the  latter  were 
entirely  cut  ofF,  and  were  subjected  to  the  will  of 
the  enemy,  who  fell  t'irectlyto  plunder;  in  which 
they  were  not  a  little  assisted  by  the  routed 
Spaniards  themselves,  who  did  not  disdain  at  that 
time  to  share  with  the  enemy  in  the  plundering 
of  their  friends  and  allies. 

The  English  volunteers  had  their  share  of  this 
ill  fortune  with  the  rest ;  their  waggon  appointed 
them  being  among  those  intercepted  by  the 
enemy ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  lost  everything  but 
life,  which  yet  was  saved  almost  as  unaccount 
ably  as  my  fellow-soldiers  had  lost  theirs.  The 
baggage,  as  I  have  said,  being  cut  off,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy,  every  one  endeavoured  to 
escape  through,  or  over,  the  hedges.*  And  as  in 
all  cases  of  like  confusion  one  endeavours  to  save 
himself  upon  the  ruins  of  others,  so  here  he  that 
found  himself  stopped  by  another  in  getting  over 
the  gap  of  a  hedge,  pulli'd  him  back  to  make  way 
for  himself,  and  perhaps  met  with  the  same  for- 
,  tune  from  a  third,  to  the  destruction  of  all.  I 
'  was  then  in  the  vigour  of  niy  youth,  and  none  of 
the  least  active,  and  perceiving  how  it  had  fared 
with  some  before  me,  I  clapped  my  left  leg  upon 
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the  shoulders  of  one  who  was  thus  contending 
with  another,  and  with  a  spring  threw  mvself 
over  both  thoir  heads  and  the  hedge  at  the  same 
time.  By  this  means  I  not  only  saved  my  life, 
(for  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces  that  could  not  get 
over,)  but  from  an  eminence,  which  I  soon  after 
attained,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
making  my  observations  upon  the  remaining  part 
of  that  glorious  conflict. 

It  was  from  that  advantageous  situation  that 
I  presently  discovered  that  the  Imperialists,  who 
led  the  van,  had  now  joined  the  main  body.  And 
I  confess  it  was  with  an  almost  inexpressible 
pleasure  that  I  beheld,  about  three  o'clock,  with 
what  intrepid  fury  they  fell  upon  the  enemy.  In 
short,  both  armies  were  universally  engaged,  and 
with  great  obstinacy  disputed  the  victory  till 
eleven  at  night,  at  which  time  the  French, 
Deing  pretty  well  surfeited,  made  their  retreat. 
Nevertheless,  to  secure  it  by  a  stratagem,  they 
left  their  lighted  matches  hanging  in  the  hedges, 
and  waving  with  the  air,  to  conceal  it  from  the 
confederate  army. 

About,  two  hours  after  the  confederate  forces 
followed  the  example  of  their  enemies,  and  drew 
off.  And  though  neither  army  had  much  reason 
to  boast,  yet,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  remained 
last  in  the  field,  and  the  French  had  lost  what 
they  before  had  gained,  the  glory  of  the  day  fell 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange;  who,  although  but 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  had  the  suffrage  of 
friend  and  foe,  of  having  played  the  part  of  an 
old  and  experienced  officer. 

There  were  left  that  day  on  the  field  of  battle, 
by  a  general  computation,  not  less  than  eighteen 
thousand  men  on  both  sides,  over  and  above  those 
who  died  of  their  wounds  :  the  loss  being  pretty 
equal,  only  the  French  carried  off  most  prisoners. 
Prince  Waldeck  was  shot  through  the  arm,  which 
I  was  near  enough  to  be  an  eye-witness  of;  and 
my  much  lamented  friend,  Sir  Walter  Vane,  was 
carried  off  dead.  A  wound  in  the  arm  was  all 
the  mark  of  honour  that  I  as  yet  could  boast  of, 
though  our  cannon  in  the  defiles  had  slain  many 
near  me. 

The  Prince  of  Conde  (as  we  were  next  day 
informed)  lay  all  that  night  under  a  hedse.Vrap- 
ped  in  his  cloak  ;  and,  either  from  the  mortifica 
tion  of  being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  victory, 
or  from  a  reflection  of  the  disservice  which  his 
own  natural  over-heat  of  temper  had  drawn  upon 
him,  was  almost  inconsolable  many  days  after. 
And  thus  ended  the  famous  battle  of  Seneff. 

But  though  common  vogue  has  given  it  the 
name  of  a  battle,  in  my  weak  opinion  it  might 
rather  deserve  that  of  a  confused  skirmish ;  all 
things  having  been  forcibly  carried  on  without 
regularity,  or  even  design  enough  to  allow  it  any 
higher  denomination  -.  for,  as  I  have  said  before, 
notwithstanding  I  was  advantageously  stationed 
for  observation,  I  found  it  very  often  impossible 
to  distinguish  one  party  from  another.  And  this 
was  more  remarkably  evident  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  whose  valour  and  vigour  hav 
ing  led  him  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  and 
being  then  sensible  of  his  error,  by  a  peculiar 
presence  of  mind  gave  the  word  of  command  in 
French,  which  he  spoke  perfectly  well ;  but  the 
French  soldiers,  who  took  him  for  one  of  their 
own  generals,  makine  answer  that  their  powder 


was  all  spent,  it  afforded  matter  of  instruction  to 
him  to  persist  in  his  attack,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gave  him  a  lesson  of  caution  to  withdraw 
himself  as  soon  as  he  could  to  his  own  troops. 

However,  the  day  after,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
thought  proper  to  march  to  Quarignan,  a.  village 
within  a  league  of  Mons,  where  he  remained 
some  days,  till  he  could  be  supplied  from  Brus 
sels  with  those  necessaries  which  his  army  stood 
in  need  of. 

From  thence  we  marched  to  Valenciennes, 
where  we  again  encamped,  till  we  could  receive 
things  proper  for  a  siege.  Upon  the  arrival 
whereof  the  prince  gave  orders  to  decamp,  and 
marched  his  army  with  a  design  to  besiege  Aeth  ; 
but  having  intelligence  on  our  march  that  the 
Mareschal  de  Humiers  had  reinforced  that  gar 
rison,  we  marched  directly  to  Oudenard,  and 
immediately  invested  it. 

This  siege  was  carried  on  with  such  applica 
tion  and  success,  that  the  besiegers  were  in  a  few 
days  ready  for  a  storm  ;  but  the  Prince  of  Conde 
prevented  them  by  coming  up  to  its  relief.  Upon 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange,  pursuant  to  the  reso 
lution  of  a  council  of  war  the  night  before,  drew 
off  his  forces  in  order  to  give  him  battle  ;  and  to 
that  purpose,  after  the  laborious  work  of  filling 
up  our  lines  of  contravallation,  that  the  horse 
might  pass  more  freely,  we  lay  upon  our  arms  all 
night.  Next  morning  we  expected  the  Imperial 
General,  Count  Souches,  to  join  us ;  but  instead 
of  that  he  sent  back  some  very  frivolous  excuses 
of  the  inconveniency  of  the  ground  for  a  battle, 
and  after  that,  instead  of  joining  the  prince, 
marched  off  quite  another  way ;  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  troops, 
marched  directly  for  Ghent,  exclaiming  publicly 
against  the  chicanery  of  Souches,  and  openly  de 
claring  that  he  had  been  advertised  of  a  confer 
ence  between  a  French  capuchin  and  that  gene 
ral,  the  night  before.  Certain  it  is,  that  that 
eeneral  lay  under  the  displeasure  of  his  master, 
the  Emperor,  for  thaf  piece  of  management ;  and 
the  Count  de  Sporck  was  immediately  appointed 
general  in  his  place. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  hereupon  leaving 
the  army  in  great  disgust,  till  prevailed  upon  by 
the  Count  de  Montery,  for  the -general  safety,  to 
recede  from  that  resolution.  However,  seeing 
no  likelihood  of  anything  further  to  be  done  while 
Souches  was  in  command,  he  resolved  upon  a 
post  of  more  action,  though  more  dangerous ; 
wherefore,  ordering  ten  thousand  men  to  march 
before,  he  himself  soon  after  followed  to  the  siege 
of  Grave. 

The  Grave,  a  strong  place,  and  of  the  first 
moment  to  the  Hollanders,  had  been  blocked  up 
by  the  Dutch  forces  all  the  summer ;  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  therefore,  leaving  the  main  army 
under  Prince  Waldeck  at  Ghent,  followed  the 
detachment  he  had  made  for  the  siege  of  that 
important  place,  resolving  to  purchase  it  at  any 
rate.  On  his  arrival  before  it,  things  began  to 
find  new  motion ;  and  as  they  were  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  application  and  fury,  the  be 
sieged  found  themselves,  in  a  little  time,  obliged 
to  change  their  haughty  summer  note  for  one 
more  suitable  to  the  season. 

The  prince,  from  his  first  coming,  having  kept 
those  within  hotly  plied  with  ball,  both  from  can 
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non  and  mortars,  Monsieur  Chamilly,  the  gover 
nor,  after  a  few  days,  being  weary  of  such  warm 
work,  desired  to  capitulate  ;  upon  which  hostages 
were  exchanged,  and  articles  agreed  on  next 
morning.  Pursuant  to  which,  the  garrison 
marched  out  with  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying,  two  days  after,  and  were  conducted  to 
Charleroy. 

By  the  taking  this  place,  which  made  the 
Prince  of  Orange  the  more  earnest  upon  it,  the 
French  were  wholly  expelled  their  !ust  year's  as 
tonishing  conquests  in  Holland.  And  yet  there  was 
another  consideration  that  rendered  the  surrender 
of  it  much  more  considerable.  For  the  French 
being  sensible  of  the  great  strength  of  this  place, 
had  there  deposited  all  their  cannon  and  ammu 
nition,  taken  from  their  other  conquests  in  Hol 
land,  which  they  were  never  able  to  remove  or 
carry  off,  with  tolerable  prospect  of  safety,  after 
that  Prince's  army  first  took  the  6eld. 

The  enemy  being  marched  out,  the  Prince  en 
tered  the  town,  and  immediately  ordered  public 
thanksgivings  for  its  happy  reduction.  They 
having  appointed  a  governor,  and  left  a  sufficient 
garrison,  he  put  an  end  to  that  campaign,  and 
returned  to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  not  been 
long,  before  he  fell  ill  of  the  small-pox.  The 
consternation  this  threw  the  whole  country  into, 
is  not  to  be  expressed;  any  one  that  had  seen  it 
would  have  thought  that  the  French  had  made 
another  inundation  greater  than  the  former.  But 
when  the  danger  was  over,  their  joy  and  satisfac 
tion  for  his  recovery  was  equally  beyond  expres 
sion. 

The  year  1675  yielded  very  little  remarkable 
in  our  army.  Limburgh  was  besieged  by  th'e 
French,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  En- 
guien,  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  having  intel 
ligence  of,  immediately  decamped  from  his  fine 
camp  at  Bethlem,  near  Louvain,  in  order  to  raise 
the  siege.  But  as  we  were  on  a  full  march  for 
th;it  purpose,  and  had  already  reached  Rure- 
mond,  word  was  brought  that  the  place  had  sur 
rendered  the  day  before.  Upon  which  advice 
the  prince,  after  a  short  halt,  made  his  little 
army  (for  it  consisted  of  not  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men)  march  back  to  Brabant.  No 
thing  of  moment,  after  this,  occurred  all  that 
campaign. 

In  the  year  1676,  the  Prince  of  Orange  having, 
in  concert  with  the  Spaniards,  resolved  upon  the 
important  siege  of  Maestrich  (the  only  town  in 
the  Dutch  provinces  then  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  French),  it  was  accordingly  invested 
about  the  middle  of  June  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  his  high 
ness  Prince  Waldeck,  with  the  grand  army  co 
vering  the  siege.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
heavy  cannon,  which  we  expected  up  the  Maes, 
from  Holland,  arrived,  which  gave  occasion  to  a 
piece  of  raillery  of  Monsieur  Calvo,  the  governor, 
which  was  as  handsomely  reparteed.  That  go 
vernor,  by  a  messenger,  intimating  his  sorrow  to 
find  we  had  pawned  our  cannon  for  ammunition 
bread  ;  arrswer  was  made,  that  in  a  few  days  we 
hoped  to  give  him  a  taste  of  the  loaves,  which  he 
should  find  would  be  sent  him  into  the  town  in 
extraordinary  plenty.  I  remember  another  piece 
of  raillery,  which  passed  some  days  after  between 
the  Rhingrave  and  the  same  Culvo.  The  former 


sending  word,  that  he  hoped  within  three  weeks 
to  salute  that  governor's  mistress  within  the 
place  ;  Calvo  replied,  he  would  give  him  leave  to 
kiss  her  all  over,  if  he  kissed  her  anywhere  in 
three  months. 

But  our  long-expected  artillery  being  at  last 
arrived,  all  this  jest  and  merriment  was  soon  con 
verted  into  earnest.  Our  trenches  were  imme- 
diately  opened  towards  the  Dauphin  Bastion, 
against  which  were  planted  many  cannon,  in 
order  to  make  a  breach ;  myself,  as  a  proba 
tioner,  being  twice  put  upon  the  forlorn  hope  to 
facilitate  that  difficult  piece  of  service.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  such  a  breach  was  effected  as  was 
esteemed  practicable,  and  therefore  very  soon 
after  it  was  ordered  to  be  attacked. 

The  disposition  for  the  attack  was  thus  or 
dered  :  two  Serjeants  with  twenty  grenadiers,  a 
captain  with  fifty  men,  myself  one  of  the  num 
ber  ;  then  a  party  carrying  wool  sacks,  and  after 
them  two  captains  with  one  hundred  men  more  ; 
the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  to  be  ready  to  sustain 
them,  as  occasion  should  require. 

The  signal  being  given,  we  left  our  trenches 
accordingly,  having  about  one  hundred  yards  to 
run,  before  we  could  reach  the  breach,  which  we 
mounted  with  some  difficulty  and  loss ;  all  our 
batteries  firing  at  the  same  instant  to  keep  our 
action  in  countenance,  and  favour  our  design. 
When  we  were  in  possession  of  the  bastion,  the 
enemy  fired  most  furiously  upon  us  with  their 
small  cannon  through  a  thin  brick  wall,  by  which, 
and  their  handgrenadoes,  we  lost  more  men  than 
we  did  in  the  attack  itself. 

But  well  had  it  been  had  our  ill  fortune  stop 
ped  there  ;  for,  as  if  disaster  must  needs  be  the 
concomitant  of  success,  we  soon  lost  what  we 
iiad  thus  gotten  by  a  small,  but  very  odd  acci 
dent.  Not  being  furnished  with  such  scoopes  as 
our  enemies  made  use  of,  in  tossing  their  hand 
grenadoes  some  distance  off,  one  of  our  soldiers 
aiming  to  throw  one  over  the  wall  into  the  coun 
terscarp  among  the  enemy,  it  so  happened,  that 
lie  unfortunately  missed  his  aim,  and  the  grenade 
fell  down  again  on  our  side  the  wall,  very  near 
the  person  who  fired  it.  He  starting  back  to 
save  himself,  and  some  others,  who  saw  it  fall, 
doing  the  like,  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  fell  into  a  sudden  confusion,  and  imagin- 
ng  some  greater  danger  than  there  really  was, 
everybody  was  struck  with  a  panic  fear,  and  en 
deavoured  to  be  the  first  who  should  quit  the 
Bastion,  and  secure  himself  by  a  real  shame  from 
m  imaginary  evil.  Thus  was  a  bastion,  that 
lad  been  gloriously  gained,  inadvertently  de 
serted  ;  and  that,  too,  with  the  loss  of  almost  its 
many  men  in  the  retreat  as  had  been  slain  in  the 
onset,  and  the  enemy  most  triumphantly  again 
took  possession  of  it. 

Among  the  slain  on  our  side  in  this  action  was 
an  ensign  of  Sir  John  Fenwick's  regiment ;  and 
as  an  approbation  of  my  services,  his  commission 
was  bestowed  upon  me. 

A  few  days  after  it  was  resolved  again  to  storm 
hat  bastion,  as  before ;  out  of  three  English 
and  one  Scotch  regiments,  then  in  the  camp,  a 
U'tuehmcnt  was  selected  for  a  fresh  attack. 
Those  regiments  were  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick  (who  was  afterwards  be- 
leaded),  Colonel  Ralph  Widdrington,  and  Colonel 
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Ashley,  of  the  English ;  and  Sir  Alexander 
Collier,  father  of  the  present  Lord  Portmore,  of 
the  Scotch  Out  of  every  of  those  four  n^i~ 
merits,  as  before,  were  detached  a  captain,  a  lieu 
tenant,  and  an  ensign  with  fifty  men  :  Captuin  An 
thony  Barnwell,  of  Sir  John  Fenwuk's  regiment, 
who  was  now  my  captain,  commanding  that  at 
tack. 

At  break  of  day  the  attack  was  begun  with 
great  resolution ;  and  though  vigorously  main 
tained,  was  attended  with  the  desired  success. 
The  bastion  was  again  taken,  and  in  it  the  com 
manding  officer,  who.  in  -service  to  himself  more 
than  to  us,  told  MS  that  the  centre  of  the  bastion 
would  soon  be  blown  up,  being  to  his  knowledge 
undermined  for  that  purpose.  But  this  secret 
proved  of  no  other  use  than  to  make  us,  by  way  of 
pivc-iution,  to  keep  as  much  as  we  could  upon  the 
rampart.  In  this  attack  Captain  Barnwell  lost 
his  life,  and  it  happened  my  new  commission  was 
wetti-d  (not,  as  too  frequently  is  the  custom, 
with  a  debauch,)  but  with  a  bullet  through  my 
hand,  and  the  breach  of  my  collar-bone  with  the 
stroke  of  a  halbert. 

After  about  half  an  hour's  possession  of  the 
bastion,  the  mine  under  it,  of  which  the  French 
UMVC  us  warning,  xvas  sprung ;  the  enemy 
at  the  same  time  making  a  furious  sally  upon  us. 
The:  mine  did  a  little,  though  the  less  execution, 
for  being  discovered ;  but  the  sally  no  way  an 
swered  their  end,  for  we  beat  them  back,  and  im 
mediately  fixed  our  lodgment,  which  we  main 
tained  during  the  time  of  the  siege.  But  to  our 
double  surprise,  a  few  days  after,  they  fired  ano 
ther  mine  under,  or  aside  the  former,  in  which  they 
had  placed  a  quantity  of  grenadoes,  which  did 
much  more  execution  than  the  other:  notwith 
standing  all  which,  a  battery  of  guns  was  presently 
erected  upon  that  bastion,  which  very  considera 
bly  annoyed  the  enemy. 

The  breach  for  a  general  storm  was  now  ren 
dered  almost  practicable ;  yet  before  that  could 
be  advisably  attempted,  there  was  a  strong  horn- 
work  to  be  taken.  Upon  this  exploit  the  Dutch 
troops  only  were  to  signalize  themselves  ;  and 
they  answered  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  ; 
for,  though  they  were  twice  repulsed,  at  the 
third  onset  they  were  more  successful,  and  took 
possession,  which  they  likewise  kept  to  the  rais 
ing  of  the  siege. 

There  was  a  stratagem  laid  at  this  time,. which, 
in  its  own  merit,  one  would  have  thought,  should 
not.  have  failed  of  a  good  effect ;  but,  to  show  the 
vanity  of  the  highest  human  wisdom,  it  miscar 
ried.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Maes,  opposite 
to  Maestrich,  lies  the  strong  fortress  of  VYyck,  to 
which  it  is  joined  by  a  stone-bridge  of  six  fair 
arches.  The  design  was,  by  a  false  attack  on 
that  regular  fortification  to  draw  the  strength  of 
the  garrison  to  its  defence,  which  was  but  very 
natural  to  imagine  would  be  the  consequence. 
Ready  to  attend  that  well-concerted  false  attack, 
a  large  flat-bottomed  boat,  properly  furnished 
with  barrels  of  gunpowder  and  other  necessaries, 
was  to  fall  down  under  one  of  the  middle  arches, 
and  when  fixed  there,  by  firing  the  powder,  to 
have  blown  up  the  bridge,  and  by  that  means  to 
have  prevented  the  return  of  the  garrison  to  op 
pose  a  real  attack  utthat  instant  of  time  to  be  made 
upon  the  town  of  Maestrich  by  the  whole  army. 


The  false  attack  on  Wyok  was  accordingly 
made,  which,  as  proposed,  drew  the  main  of  the 
garrison  of  Maestrich  to  its  defence,  and  the  boat 
so  furnished  fell  down  the  river,  as  proj«'i-t(>.i  ; 
but  unfortunately,  before  it  could  reach  the  arch, 
from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  running  upon  a 
shoal,  it  could  not  be  got  off;  for  which  reason 
the  men  in  the  boat  were  glad  to  make  a  hasty 
escape  for  fear  of  being  discovered ;  as  the  boat 
was,  next  morning,  and  the  whole  design  laid 
open. 

This  stratagem  thus  miscarrying,  all  things 
were  immediately  got  ready  for  a  general  storm, 
at  the  main  breach  in  the  town  ;  and  the  rather, 
because  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  received  in- 
contestible  intelligence  that  the  Duke  Scomber"-, 
at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  was  in  full  march 
to  relieve  the  place  :  but  before  everything 
could  be  rightly  got  ready  for  the  intended  storm 
(though  some  there  were  who  pretended  to  say, 
that  a  dispute  raised  by  the  Spaniards  with 
the  Dutch,  about  the  propriety  of  taking  the 
town,  was  the  cause  of  that  delay,)  we  heard  at 
some  distance  several  guns  fired  as  signals  of 
relief;  upon  which,  we  precipitately,  and,  as  most 
imagined,  shamefully  drew  off  from  before  the 
place,  and  joined  the  grand  army  under  Prince 
Waldeck.  But  it  was  matter  of  yet  greater  surprise 
to  most  on  the  spot,  that  when  the  armies  were 
so  joined,  we  did  not  stay  to  offer  the  enemy 
battle.  The  well  known  courage  of  the  Prince, 
then  generalissimo,  was  so  far  from  solving  this 
riddle,  that  it  rather  puzzled  all  who  thought 
of  it ;  however,  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  some  great  misunderstanding 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch.  And 
experience  will  evince,  that  this  was  not  the  only 
disappointment  of  that  nature  occasioned  by 
imperfect  understandings. 

Besides  the  number  of  common  soldiers  slain 
in  this  attack,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  we 
lost  here  the  brave  Rhingrave,  a  person  much 
lamented  on  account  of  his  many  other  excellent 
qualifications,  as  well  as  that  of  a  general.  Co 
lonel  Ralph  Widdrington  and  Colonel  Doleman 
(who  had  not  enjoyed  Widdrington's  commission 
above  a  fortnight),  Captain  Douglas,  CapUin 
Barnwell,  and  Captain  Lee,  were  of  the  slain 
among  the  English;  who,  indeed,  had  borne  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  attack  upon  the  dauphin's 
bastion. 

I  remember  the  Prince  of  Orange,  during  the 
siege,  received  a  shot  through  his  arm ;  which 
giving  an  immediate  alarm  to  the  troops  umler 
his  command,  he  took  his  hat  off  his  head  with 
his  wounded  arm,  and  smiling,  waved  it,  to  show 
them  that  there  was  no  danger.  Thus  after 
the  most  gallant  defence  against  the  most  coura 
geous  onsets,  ended  the  siege  of  Maestrich,  and 
with  it  all  that  was  material  that  campaign. 

Early  in  the  spring,  in  the  year  1677,  the 
French  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  be- 
sieged  at  once  both  Cambray  ami  Saint  Omers. 
This  last  the  Prince  of  Orange  seemed  very 
intent  and  resolute  to  relieve.  In  order  to  which, 
well  knowing,  by  sad  experience,  it  would  be  to 
little  purpose  to  wait  the  majestic  motions  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  prince  got  together  what  forc«» 
he  could,  all  in  Dutch  pay,  and  marching  forward 
with  all  speed,  resolved,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a 
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battle,  to  attempt  the  raising  the  siege.  Upon 
his  appearing,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whose 
particular  conduct  the  care  of  that  siege  was 
committed,  drew  off  from  before  the  place,  leav 
ing  scarce  enough  of  his  men  to  defend  the 
trenches.  The  prince  was  under  the  necessity 
of  marching  his  forces  over  a  morass ;  and  the 
duke,  well  knowing  it,  took  care  to  attack  him 
near  Mont  Cassel,  before  half  his  little  army  were 
got  over.  The  dispute  was  very  sharp,  but  the 
prince  being  much  out-numbered,  and  his  troops 
not  able,  by  the  straightness  of  the  passage,  to 
engage  all  at  once,  was  obliged  at  last  to  retreat, 
which  he  did  in  pretty  good  order.  1  remember 
the  Dutch  troops  did  not  all  alike  do  their  duty ; 
and  the  prince  seeing  one  of  his  officers  on  his 
fullest  speed,  called  to  him  over  and  over  to  halt ; 
which  the  officer  in  too  much  haste  to^obey,  the 
prince  gave  him  a  slash  over  the  face,  saying,  "  By 
this  mark  I  shall  know  you  another  time."  Soon 
after  this  retreat  of  the  prince  Saint  Omers  was 
surrendered. 

Upon  this  retreat,  the  prince  marching  back, 
lay  for  some  time  among  the  boors,  who,  from  the 
good  discipline  he  took  care  to  make  his  troops 
observe,  did  not  give  us  their  customary  boorish 
reception.  And  yet  as  secure  as  we  might  think 
ourselves,  I  met  with  a  little  passage  that  con 
firmed  in  me  the  notions,  which  the  generality,  as 
well  as  I,  hud  imbibed  of  the  private  barbarity  of 
those  people,  whenever  an  opportunity  falls  in 
their  way.  I  was  strolling  at  a  distance  from  my 
quarters,  all  alone,  when  I  found  myself  near  one*  th 
of  their  houses ;  into  which,  the  doors  being  open, 
I  ventured  to  enter.  I  saw  nobody  when  1  came 
in,  though  the  house  was,  for  that  sort  of  people, 
well  enough  furnished,  and  in  pretty  decent  order. 
I  called,  but  nobody  answering,  I  had  the  curi 
osity  to  advance  a  little  farther,  when  at  the  mouth 
of  the  oven,  which  had  not  yet  wholly  lost  its 
!  heat,  I  spied  the  corpse  of  a  man  so  bloated, 
j  swollen,  and  parched,  as  left  me  little  room  to 
doubt  that  the  oven  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
destiny.  I  confess  the  sight  struck  me  with 
horror;  and  as  much  courage  and  security  as  I 
entered  with,  1  withdrew  in  haste,  and  with  quite 
different  sentiments,  and  could  not  fancy  myself 
out  of  danger  till  I  had  reached  our  camp.  A  wise 
man  should  not  frame  an  accusation  on  con 
jectures  ;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  was  soon  made  sen 
sible,  that  such  barbarous  usage  is  too  common 
among  those  people,  especially  if  they  meet  with 
a  straggler,  of  what  nation  soever. 

This  made  me  not  very  sorry  when  we  de 
camped,  and  we  soon  after  received  orders  to 
march  and  invest  Charleroy  ;  before  which  place 
we  stayed  somewhat  above  a  week,  and  then 
drew  off.  1  remember  very  well,  that  1  was  not 
the  only  person  then  in  the  c;imp  that  was  at  a 
loss  to  dive  into  the  reason  of  this  investiture  anc 
decampment :  but  since  I  at  that  time,  among 
the  politicians  of  the  army,  never  heard  a  gooc 
one,  I  shall  not  venture  to  offer  my  sentiments  at 
so  great  a  distance. 

\Ve,  after  this,  marched  towards  Mons ;  and  in 
our  march  passed  over  the  very  grounds  on 
which  the  battle  of  Seneff  had  been  fought  three 
years  before.  It  was  with  no  little  pleasure  that 
I  re-surveyed  a  place  that  had  once  been  of  so 
much  danger  to  me ;  and  where  my  memory  anc 


iincy  now  repeated  .back  all  those  observations  1 
lad  then  made  under  some  unavoidable  confusion. 
Young  as  I  was,  both  in  years  and  experience, 
rom  my  own  reflections,  and  the  sentiments  of 
thers,  after  the  fight  was  over,  methpught  I  saw 
,'isibly  before  me  the  well-ordered  disposition  of 
he  Prince  of  Cond6 ;  the  inexpressible  difficulties 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  to  encounter 
with ;  while  at  the  same  moment  I  could  not 
mit  to  repay  my  debt  to  the  memory  of  my  first 
>atron,  Sir  Walter  Vane,  who,  there  losing  his 
ife,  left  me  a  solitary  wanderer  to  the  wide  world 
of  fortune. 

But  these  thoughts  soon  gave  place  to  new 
objects,  which  every  hour  presented  themselves 
n  our  continued  march  to  Enghien,  a  place 
'amous  for  the  finest  gardens  in  all  Flanders,  near 
which  we  encamped,  on  the  very  same  ground 
which  the  French  chose  some  years  after  the 
battle  of  Steenkirk ;  of  which  1  shall  speak  in  its 
3roper  place.  Here  the  Prince  of  Orange  left 
:>ur  army,  as  we  afterwards  found,  to  pass  into 
England  ;  where  he  married  the  Princess  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York :  and  after  his 
departure,  that  campaign  ended  without  anything 
further  material. 

Now  began  the  year  1678,  famous  for  the 
peace,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  an  action  pre 
vious  to  it,  which  has  not  failed  to  employ  the 
talents  of  men,  variously,  as  they  stood  affected. 
Our  army,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  lay  en 
camped  at  Soignies,  where  it  was  whispered 
at  the  peace  was  concluded.  Notwithstanding 
which,  two  days  after,  being  Sunday  the  17th  day 
of  August,  the  army  was  drawn  out,  as  most 
others  as  well  as  myself  apprehended,  in  order  to 
afeux  de  joye ;  but  in  lieu  of  that,  we  found  our 
march  ordered  towards  St  Dennis,  where  the 
Duke  of  Luxemburg  lay,  as  he  imagined,  safe  in 
inaccessible  entrenchments. 

About  three  of  the  clock  our  army  arrived 
there,  when  we  received  orders  to  make  the 
attack.  It  began  with  a  most  vigorous  spirit, 
that  promised  no  less  than  the  success  which  en 
sued.  The  three  English  and  three  Scotch 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  the  ever- 
renowned  Earl  of  Ossory,  together  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  guards,  made  their  attack  at  a 
place  called  the  Chateau,  where  the  French  took 
their  refuge  among  a  parcel  of  hop-poles ;  but 
their  resource  was  as  weak  as  their  defence,  and 
they  were  very  soon  beaten  out  with  a  very  great 
slaughter. 

It  was  here  that,  a  French  officer  having  his 
pistol  directed  at  the  breast  of  the  prince,  Mon 
sieur  d'Auverquerque  interposed,  and  shot  the 
officer  dead  on  the  spot. 

The  fight  lasted  from  three  in  the  afternoon 
till  nine  at  night ;  when,  growing  dark,  the  Duke 
of  Luxemburg  forsook  his  entrenchments,  into 
which  we  marched  the  next  morning.  And,  to 
see  the  sudden  change  of  things!  that  very  spot 
of  ground,  where  nothing  but  fire  and  fury  ap 
peared  the  day  before,  the  next  saw  solaced  with 
the  proclamation  of  a  peace. 

About  an  hour  before  the  attack  began,  the 
Duke  or  Monmouth  arrived  in  the  army,  being 
kindly  received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  bravely 
fighting  by  his  side  all  that  day.  The  woods,  and 
the  unevenncsa  of  the  ground,  rendered  the 
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cavalry  almost  useless;  yet  I  saw  a  standard 
among  some  others,  which  was  taken  from  the 
enemy,  being  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  bearing  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  with  these 
haughty  words,  JVihil  obstabit  cunte.  On  the 
news  of  this  unexpected  victory,  the  States  of 
Holland  sent  to  congratulate  the  prince  ;  and  to 
testify  how  much  they  valued  his  preservation, 
they  presented  Monsieur  d'Auverqucrque,  who 
had  so  bravely  rescued  him,  with  a  sword,  whose 
handle  was  of  massy  gold,  set  \\ith  diamonds.  1 
forgot  to  mention,  that  this  gentleman  received  a 
shot  on  his  head  at  the  battle  of  Sencff;  and 
truly  in  all  actions,  which  were  man}',  he  nobly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  He  was 
father  of  this  present  Earl  of  Grantham. 

THE  NAMES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  OFFICERS  WHICH  I 
KNEW  TO  BE  KILLED  IN  THIS  ACTION  :  —  Lieut.-Col. 

Archer,  Capt.  Charleton,  Capt.  Richardson, 
Capt.  Fisher,  Capt.  Pemfield,  Lieut,  Charleton, 
Lieut.  Barton,  Ensign  Colvile,  with  several 
others,  whose  names  I  have  forgot. 

Lieut.-Col.  Babington,  who  began  the  attack, 
by  beating  the  French  out  of  the  hop  garden, 
was  taken  prisoner.  Col.  Hales,  who  was  a  long 
time  governor  of  Chelsea  College,  being  then  a 
captain,  received  a  shot  on  his  leg,  of  which  he 
went  lame  to  his  dying  day. 

The  war  thus  ended  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
the  regiment  in  which  1  served  was  appointed  to 
lie  in  garrison  at  the  Grave.  \Ve  lay  there  near 
four  years,  our  soldiers  being  mostly  employed 
about  the  fortifications.  It  was  here,  and  by  that 
means,  that  I  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  for 
tification,  and  the  practical  part  of  an  engineer, 
which,  in  my  more  advanced  years,  was  of  no 
small  service  to  me. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  year  1G84,  our  regiment 
received  orders  to  march  to  Haren,  near  Brus 
sels  ;  where,  with  other  forces,  we  encamped,  till 
we  heard  that  Luxemburg,  invaded  by  the 
French,  in  a  time  of  the  profoundest  peace,  had 
surrendered  to  them.  Then  we  decamped,  and 
marched  to  Mechlin,  where  we  lay  in  the  field  till 
near  November.  Not  that  there  was  any  war 
proclaimed';  but  as  not  knowing,  whether  those 
who  had  committed  such  acts  of  hostility  in  time 
of  peace,  might  not  take  it  in  their  heads  to 
proceed  yet  further.  In  November  we  marched 
into  that  town,  where  Count  Nivelle  Was  go 
vernor  ;  the  Marquis  de  Grana  at  the  same  time 
governing  the  Netherlands  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Spain. 

Nothing  of  any  moment  happened  after  this 
till  the  death  of  King  Charles  II.  The  summer 
after  which,  the  three  English  and  three  Scotch 
regiments  received  orders  to  pass  over  into  Eng 
land,  upon  the  occasion  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  -. 
where,  upon  our  arrival,  we  received  orders  to 
encamp  on  Hounslow  heath.  But  that  rebellion 
being  soon  stifled,  and  King  James  having  no 
farther  need  of  us,  those  regiments  were  ordered 
to  return  again  to  Holland,  into  the  proper  ser 
vice  of  those  who  paid  them. 

Though  I  am  no  stiff  adherer  to  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  yet  to  the  full  assurance  of  a 
Providence  I  never  could  fail  to  adhere.  Thence 
came  it  that  my  natural  desire  to  serve  my  own 
native  country,  prevailed  upon  me  to  quit  the 
Service  of  another,  though  its  neighbour  and 


ally.  Events  are  not  always  to  direct  the  judg 
ment ;  and  therefore,  whether  I  did  best  in  follow 
ing  these  fondling  dictates  of  nature,  I  shall 
neither  question  nor  determine. 

However,  it  was  not  long  after  my  arrival  in 
England,  before  I  had  a  commission  given  me  by 
King  James,  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  a  new-rnised 
regiment  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Tufton, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet.  Under  this  com 
mission  I  sojourned  out  two  peaceable  campaigns 
on  Hounslow  heath  ;  where  I  was  an  eye-witness 
of  one  mock  siege  of  Buda;  after  which  our 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Berwick,  where  I  re 
mained  till  the  Revolution. 

King  James  having  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  accepting  the  administra 
tion,  all  commissions  were  ordered  to  be  renewed 
in  his  name.  The  officers  of  our  regiment,  as 
well  as  others,  severally  took  out  theirs  accord 
ingly,  a  very  few  excented,  of  which  number  was 
our  colonel,  who,  refusing  a  compliance,  his  com 
mission  was  given  to  Sir  James  Lesley. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  presently  after  was  de 
clared  and  proclaimed  king,  and  his  princess  queen, 
with  a  conjunctive  power.  Upon  which  our  regiment 
was  ordered  into  Scotland,  where  affairs  appeared 
under  a  face  of  disquietude.  We  had  our  quar 
ters  at  Leith.till  the  time  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
then  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
had  surrendered.  After  which,  pursuant  to  fresh 
orders,  we  marched  to  Inverness,  a  place  of  no 
Lgreat  strength,  and  as  little  beauty  ;  though  yet 
p[  think  I  may  say,  without  the  least  danger  of  an 
hyperbole,  that  it  is  as  pleasant  as  most  places  in 
that  country.  Here  we  lay  two  long  winters, 
perpetually  harassed  upon  parties,  and  hunting  of 
somewhat  wilder  than  their  wildest  game,  namely, 
the  Highlanders,  who  were,  if  not  as  nimble-footed, 
yet  fully  as  hard  to  be  found. 

But  General  Mackay  having  received  orders 
to  build  a  fort  at  Inverlochy,  our  regiment,  among 
others  was  commanded  to  that  service.  The  two 
regiments  appointed  on  the  same  duty,  with  some 
dragoons,  were  already  on  tiieir  march,  which 
having  joined,  we  marched  together  through 
Louquebar.  This,  sure,  is  the  wildest  country 
in  the  Highlands,  if  not  in  the  world.  .  I  did  not 
see  one  house  in  all  our  march ;  and  their  eco 
nomy,  if  I  may  call  it  such,  is  much  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Arabs  or  Tartars.  Huts,  or 
cabins,  of  trees  and  trash,  are  their  places  of 
habitation,  in  which  they  dwell  till  their  half- 
horned  cattle  have  devoured  the  grass,  and  then 
remove,  staying  nowhere  longer  than  that  conve 
nience  invites  them. 

In  this  march,  or  rather,  if  you  please,  most 
dismal  peregrination,  we  could  but  very  rarely  go 
two  on  a  breast,  and  oftener,  like  geese  in  a 
string,  one  after  another.  So  that  our  very  little 
army  had  sometimes,  or  rather  most  commonly, 
an  extent  of  many  miles  ;  our  enemy,  the  High 
landers,  firing  down  upon  us  from  their  summits 
all  the  way.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  our  men,  or 
very  rarely  at  least,  to  return  their  favours  with 
any  prospect  of  success ;  for,  as  they  popped 
upon  us  always  on  a  sudden,  they  never  stayed 
long  enough  to  allow  any  of  our  soldiers  a  mark, 
or  even  time  enough  to  fire  :  and,  for  our  rneu  to 
march,  or  climb  up  those  mountains,  which  to 
them  were  natural  champaign,  would  have  been  as 
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dangerous  as  it  seemed  to  us  impracticable.  Never 
theless,  under  all  thesedishearteninsr  disadvantages. 
we  arrived  at  Inverlochy,  and  there  performed  the 
tusk  appointed,  building  a  fort  on  the  same  spot 
where  Cromwell  had  raised  one  before.  And, 
which  was  not  a  little  remarkable,  we  had  wkh 
us  one  Hill,  a  colonel,  who  had  been  governor  in 
Oliver's  time,  and  who  was  now  again  appointed 
governor  by  General  Mackay.  Thus  the  work 
on  which  we  were  sent  being  effected,  we  marched 
back  again  by  the  way  of  Gillycrancky,  where 
that  memorable  battle  unda»  Dundee  had  been 
fou<rht The  year  before. 

Some  time  after,  Sir  Thomas  Levingston,  af 
terwards  Earl  olWiviot,  having  received  intelli 
gence  that  the  Highlanders  intended  to  fall  down 
into  the  lower  countries  in  a  considerable  body, 
got  together  a  party  of  about  five  hundred  (the 
dragoons,  called  the  Scotch  Greys,  inclusive), 
with  which  lie  resolved,  if  possible,  to  give  them 
a  meeting.  We  left  Inverness  the  last  day  of 
April,  and  encamped  near  a  little  town  called 
Forrest,  the  place  where,  as  tradition  still  confi 
dently  avers,  the  witches  met  Macbeth,  and 
greeted  him  with  their  diabolical  auspices.  But 
this  story  is  so  naturally  displayed  in  a  play  of 
the  immortal  Shakspeare,  that  I  need  not  de 
scend  here  to  any  farther  particulars. 

Here  Sir  Thomas  received  intelligence  that  the 
Highlanders  designed  to  encamp  upon  the  Spey, 
near  the  Laird  of  Grant's  castle.  Whereupon 
we  began  our  march  about  noon,  and  the  next 
day,  about  the  break  thereof,  we  came  to  that 
river,  where  we  soon  discovered  the  Highlanders 
by  their  fires.  Sir  Thomas  immediately,  on  sight 
of  it,  issued  his  orders  for  our  fording  the  river, 
and  fulling  upon  them  as  soon  after  as  possible. 
Both  were  accordingly  performed,  and  with  so 
good  order,  secrecy,  and  success,  that  Cannon 
and  Balfour,  their  commanders,  were  obliged  to 
make  their  escape  naked. 

They  were  about  one  thousand  in  number,  of 
which  were  killed  about  three  hundred  ;  we  pur 
sued  them  till  they  got  up  Cromdale  hill,  where 
we  lost  them  in  a  fog.  And  indeed,  so  hi^n  is 
that  hill,  that  they  who  perfectly  knew  it  assured 
me  that  it  never  is  without  a  little  dark  fog  hang 
ing  over  it.  And  to  me,  at  that  instant  of  time, 
they  seemed  rather  to  be  people  received  up  into 
clouds,  than  flying  from  an  enemy. 

Near  this  there  was  an  old  castle,  called  Le- 

thendy,  into  which  about  fifty  of  them  made  their 

retreat,  most  of  them  gentlemen,  resolving  there 

to  defend  themselves  to  the  last.      Sir  Thomas 

!  sent  a  messenger  to  them,  with  an  offer  of  mercy 

,  if  they  would  surrender ;  but  they  refused  the 

I  proffered  quarter,  and  fired  upon  our  men,  killing 

two  of  our  grenadiers,   and  wounding  another. 

1   During  my  quarters  at  the  Grave,  having  learnt 

to  throw  a  grenado,  I  took  three  or  four  in  a  bag, 

and  crept  down  by  the  side  of  a  ditch  or  dyke, 

to  an  old  thatched  house  near  the  castle,  imagin- 

ing,  on  my  mounting  the  same,  I  might  be  near 

i   enough  to  throw  them  so  as  to  do  execution.      I 

i  found  all  things  answer  my  expectation  ;  and  the 

j  castle  wanting  a  cover,  I  threw  in   a  grenado, 

j   which  put  the  enemy  immediately  into  confusion. 

The   second   had   not  so  good    success,   falling 

short ;  and  the  third  burst  as  soon  as  it  was  well 

out  of  my  hand,  though  without  damage  to  my 


self.  But  throwing  the  fourth  in  at  a  window,  Jt 
so  increased  the  confusion  which  the  first  had 
put  them  into,  that  they  immediately  called  out 
to  me,  upon  their  parole  of  safety,  to  come  to 
them. 

Accordingly  I  went  up  to  the  door,  which  they 
had  barricaded  and  made  up  with  great  stones, 
when  they  told  me  they  were  ready  to  sur 
render,  upon  condition  of  obtaining  mercy.  I 
returned  to  Sir  Thomas,  and  telling  him  what  I 
had  done,  and  the  consequence  of  it,  and  the 
message  they  had  desired  me  to  deliver  (a  great 
many  of  the  Highland  gentlemen,  not  of  this  party, 
being  with  him),  Sir  Thomas,  in  a  high  voice,  and 
broad  Scotch,  best  to  be  heard  and  understood, 
ordered  me  back  to  tell  them,  "  He  would  cut 
them  all  to  pieces,  for  their  murder  of  two  of  his 
renadiers,  after  his  proffer  of  quarter. 

I  was  returning  full  of  these  melancholy  tid 
ings,  when  Sir  Thomas,  advancing  after  me  a 
little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
"  Hark  ye,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  believe  there  may  be 
among  them  some  of  our  old  acquaintance  (for 
we  had  served  together  in  the  service  of  the 
States  m  Flanders),  therefore  teJI  them  they 
shall  have  good  quarter."  I  very  willingly  car 
ried  back  a  message  so  much  changed  to  my  mind, 
and,  upon  delivering  it.  without  the  least  hesita 
tion,  they  threw  down  the  barricade,  opened  the 
door,  and  out  came  one  Brody,  who,  as  he  then 
told  me,  had  had  a  piece  of  his  nose  taken  off  by 
one  of  my  grenadoes.  I  carried  him  to  Sir 
Thomas,  who,  confirming  my  message,  they  all 
came  out  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners. 
1  his  happened  on  May-day,  in  the  morning,  for 
which  reason  we  returned  to  Inverness  with  our 
prisoners,  and  boughs  in  our  hats  ;  and  the  High 
landers  never  held  up  their  heads  so  high  after 
this  defeat. 

Upon  this  success  Sir  Thomas  wrote  to  court, 
giving  a  full  account  of  the  whole  action  ;  in 
which,  being  pleased  to  make  mention  of  my  be 
haviour,  with  some  particularities,  I  had  soon 
after  a  commission  ordered  me  for  a  company  in 
the  regiment  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
Tiffin. 

My  commission  being  made  out,  signed,  and 
sent  to  me,  I  repaired  immediately  to  Portsmouth, 
where  the  regiment  lay  in  garrison.  A  few  days 
after  I  had  been  there  Admiral  Russel  arrived 
with  the  fleet,  and  anchored  at  St  Helen's,  where 
lie  remained  about  a  week.  On  the  18th  of  May 
the  whole  fleet  set  sail,  and  it  being  my  turn  the 
same  day  to  mount  the  main  guard,  I  was  going 
the  rounds  very  early  when  I  heard  great  shoot 
ing  at  sea.  I  went  directly  to  acquaint  the  go 
vernor,  and  told  him  my  sentiments,  that  the  two 
contending  fleets  were  actually  engaged,  which 
indeed  proved  true ;  for  that  very  night  a  pin 
nace,  which  came  from  our  fleet,  brought  news 
that  Admiral  Russel  had  engaged  the  French 
Admiral  Turvile,  and,  after  a  long  and  sharp  dis 
pute,  was  making  after  them  to  their  own  coasts. 

The  next  day,  towards  evening,  several  other 
expresses  arrived,  one  after  another,  all  agreeing 
in  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet,  and  in  the  par 
ticulars  of  the  burning  their  Rising  Sun,  together 
with  many  other  of  their  men  of  war,  at  La 
Hogue  :  all  which  expresses  were  immediately 
forwarded  to  court,  by  Mr  Gibson,  our  governor 
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About  two  months  after  this  our  regiment, 
with  many  others,  was,  according  to  order,  ship 
ped  off  on  a  secret  expedition,  under  the  com 
mand  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  no  man  knowing 
to  what  place  we  were  going,  or  on  what  design; 
no,  not  the  commander  himself.  However,  when 
»ve  were  out  at  sea,  the  general,  according  to  in 
structions,  opening  his  commission,  we  were  soon 
put  out  of  our  suspense,  and  informed  that  our 
orders  were  to  attack  Dunkirk.  But  what  was 
so  grand  a  secret  to  those  concerned  in  the  expe 
dition,  having  been  intrusted  tj  a  female  politi 
cian  on  land,  it  was  soon  discovered  to  the 
enemy ;  for  which  reason  our  orders  were  coun 
termanded  before  we  reached  the  place  of  action, 
and  our  forces  received  directions  to  land  at 
Ostend. 

Soon  after  this  happened  that  memorable  bat 
tle  at  Steenkirk,  which,  as  very  few  at  that  time 
could  dive  into  the  reason  of,  and  mistaken  ac 
counts  of  it  have  passed  for  authentic,  I  will 
mention  somewhat  more  particularly.  The  un 
dertaking  was  bold,  and,  as  many  thought,  bolder 
than  was  consistent  with  the  character  of  the 
wise  undertaker.  Nevertheless,  the  French  hav 
ing  taken  Namur,  and,  as  the  malecontents  al 
leged,  in  the  very  sight  of  a  superior  army,  and 
nothing  having  been  done  by  land  of  any  moment, 
things  were  blown  into  such  a  dangerous  fermen 
tation,  by  a  malicious  and  lying  spirit,  that  King 
William  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  at 
tempting  something  that,  might  appease  the  mur 
murs  of  the  people.  He  knew  very  well,  though 
spoke  in  the  senate,  that  it  was  not  true  that  his 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Namur  exceeded  those  of 
the  enemy  ;  no  man  could  be  more  afflicted  than 
he  at  the  overflowing  of  the  Mehaigne,  from  the 
continual  rains,  which  obstructed  the  relief  he 
had  designed  for  that  important  place ;  yet,  since 
his  maligners  made  an  ill  use  of  these  false  topics, 
to  insinuate  that  he  had  no  mind  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  he  was  resolved  to  evince  the  con 
trary,  by  showing  them  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to.  venture  his  life  for  the  better  obtaining  what 
was  so  much  desired. 

To  that  purpose,  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
Duke  of  Luxemburg  lay  strongly  encamped  at 
Steenkirk,  near  Engbein  (though  he  was  sensible 
he  must  pass  through  many  defiles  to  engage  him, 
and  that  the  many  thickets  between  the  two 
armies  would  frequently  afford  him  new  difficul 
ties),  he  resolved  there  to  attack  him.  Our 
troops  at  first  were  forced  to  hew  out  their  pas- 
gage  for  the  horse  ;  and  there  was  no  one  diffi 
culty  that  his  imagination  had  drawn  that  was 
lessened  by  experience ;  and  yet  so  prosperous 
were  his  arms  at  the  beginning,  that  our  troops 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  several  pieces  of 
the  enemy's  cannon.  But  the  farther  he  ad 
vanced,  the  ground  growing  straiter,  so  strait  as 
not  to  admit  his  armies  being  drawn  up  in  bat 
talia,  the  troops  behind  could  not  give  timely 
succour  to  those  engaged,  and  the  cannon  we 
had  taken  was  forcibly  left  behind,  in  order  to 
make  a  good  retreat.  The  French  had  lost  all 
their  courage  in  the  onset ;  for  though  they  had 
too  fair  an  opportunity,  they  did  not  think  fit  to 
pursue  it,  or,  at  least,  did  it  very  languidly.  How 
ever,  the  malecontents  at  home,  I  remember, 
grew  verv  well  pleased  after  this ;  for,  so  long  as 


they  had  but  a  battle  for  their  money,  like  true 
Englishmen,  lost  or  won,  they  were  contented. 

Several  causes,  I  remember,  were  assigned  for 
this  miscarriage,  as  they  called  it :  some  there  were 
who  were  willing  to  lay  it  upon  the  Dutch  and  allege 
a  saying  of  one  of  their  generals,  who,  receiving 
orders  to  relieve  some  English  and  Scotch  that 
were  overpowered,  was  heard  to  say,  "  Damn 
them,  since  they  love  fighting,  let  them  have 
their  bellies  full."  But  I  should  rather  impute 
the  disappointment  to  the  great  loss  of  so  many 
of  our  bravest  of%ers  at  the  very  firslLonset. 
General  Mackay,  Colonel  Lanier,  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  with  both  his  field  officers,  Sir  Robert 
Douglas,  Colonel  Hodges,  and  qjany  others,  fall 
ing,  it  was  enough  to  put  a  very  considerable 
army  into  confusion.  1  remember  one  particular 
action  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  that  I  should  think 
myself  to  blame  should  I  omit :  seeing  his  colours 
on  the  other  side  the  hedge,  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  leaped  over,  slew  the  officer  that  had 
them,  and  then  threw  them  over  the  hedge  to  his 
company  ;  redeeming  his  colours  at  the  expense 
of  his  life.  Thus  the  Scotch  commander  im 
proved  upon  the  Roman  General  ;  for  the  brave 
Posthumius  cast  his  standard  in  the  middle  of  the 
enemy,  for  his  soldiers  to  retrieve  ;  but  Douglas 
retrieved  his  from  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  with 
out  any  assistance,  and  cast  it  back  to  his  soldiers 
to  retain,  after  he  had  so  bravely  rescued  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

From  hence  our  regiment  received  orders  to 
march  to  Dixtnuyd,  where  we  lay  some  time  em 
ployed  in  fortifying  that  place.  While  we  were 
there,  I  had  one  morning  steadfastly  fixed  my  eyes 
upon  some  ducks  that  were  swimming  in  a  large 
water  before  me  ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  midst 
of  a  perfect  calm,  I  observed  such  a  strange  and 
strong  agitation  in  the  waters,  that  prodigiously 
surprised  me.  I  was  at  the  same  moment  seized 
with  such  a  giddiness  in  my  head,  that  for  a 
minute  or  two  I  was  scarcely  sensible,  and  had 
much  ado  to  keep  on  my  legs.  I  had  never  felt 
anything  of  an  earthquake  before,  which,  as  I 
soon  after  understood  from  others,  this  was  ;  and 
it  left,  indeed,  very  apparent  marks  of  its  force,  in 
a  great  rent  in  the  body  of  the  great  church,  which 
remains  to  this  day. 

Having  brought  the  intended  fortification  into 
some  tolerable  order,  we  received  a  command 
out  of  hand  to  re-embark  for  England.  And  upon 
our  landing  directions  met  us  to  march  for  Ips 
wich,  where  we  had  our  quarters  all  that  winter 
From  thence  we  were  ordered  up  to  London,  to 
do  duty  in  the  Tower.  I  had  not  been  there 
long  before  an  accident  happened,  as  little  to  be 
accounted  for,  without  a  divine  Providence,  as 
some  would  make  that  Providence  to  be,  that 
only  can  account  for  it. 

There  was  at  that  time,  as  I  was  assured  by 
my  Lord  Lucas,  constable  of  it,  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder,  in  that 
they  call  the  White  Tower,  when  all  at  once 
the  middle  flooring  did  not  only  give  way,  or 
shrink,  but  fell  flat  down  upon  other  barrels  of 
powder,  together  with  many  of  the  same  com 
bustible  matter  which  had  been  placed  upon  it. 
It  was  a  providence  strangely  neglected  at,  that 
time,  and  hardly  thought  of  since :  but  let  any 
considerate  man  consult  the  consequences  if  it 
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had  taken  fire  ;  perhaps,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  city,  or,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  bridge 
and  parts  adjacent.  Let  his  thoughts  proceed  to 
examine,  why  or  how,  in  that  precipitate  fall,  not 
one  nail,  nor  one  piece  of  iron  in  that  large 
fabric,  should  afford  one  little  spark  to  inflame 
that  mass  of  sulphurous  matter  it  was  loaded  with  5 
and  if  he  is  at  a  loss  to  find  a  providence,  I  fear 
his  friends  will  be  more  at  a  loss  to  find  his 
understanding.  But  the  battle  of  Landen  hap- 
pen'ng  while  our  regiment  was  here  on  duty,  we 
were  soon  removed,  to  our  satisfaction,  from  that 
pacific  station,  to  one  more  active  in  Flanders. 

Notwithstanding  that  fatal  battle  the  year  pre 
ceding,  namely,  A.D.,  1694,  the  confederate 
anny  under  King  William  lay  encamped  at  Mont 
St.  Andre,  an  open  place,  and  much  exposed  ; 
while  the  French  were  entrenched  up  to  their 
very  teeth  at  Vignamont,  a  little  distance  from 
us.  This  afforded  matter  of  great  reflection  to 
the  politicians  of  those  times,  who  could  hardly 
a'low  that,  if  the  confederate  army  suffered  so 
much,  as  it  really  did  in  the  battle  of  Landen,  it 
could  consist  with  right  conduct  to  tempt,  or 
rather  dare,  a  new  engagement.  But  those  saL'o 
objectors  had  forgot  the  well-known  courage  of 
that  brave  prince,  and  were  as  little  capable  of 
fathoming  his  designs.  The  enemy,  who,  to  thvir 
sorrow,  had  by  experience  been  made  better  j 
judges,  was  resolved  to  traverse  both;  for  which 
purpose  they  kept  close  within  their  entrench 
ments  ;  so  that,  after  all  his  efforts,  King  William 
finding  he  could  no  way  draw  them  to  a  battle, 
suddenly  decamped,  and  marched  directly  to 
Pont  Espiers,  by  long  marches,  with  a  design  to 
pass  the  French  lines  at  that  place. 

But,  notwithstanding  our  army  marched  in  a 
direct  line,  to  our  great  surprise  we  found  the 
enemy  had  first  taken  possession  of  it.  They 
gave  this  the  name  of  the  Long  March,  and  very 
deservedly  ;  for  though  our  army  marched  upon 
the  string  and  the  enemy  upon  the  bow,  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  the  post,  and  the  necessity 
of  securing  it,  by  double  horseing  with  their  foot, 
and  by  leaving  them  weary  and  weak  in  their 
garrisons,  and  supplying  their  places  with  fresh 
men  out  of  them,  they  gained  their  point  in  dis 
appointing  us ;  though  certain  it  is  that  march 
cost  tKein  as  many  men  and  horses  as  a  battle. 
However,  their  master,  the  French  king,  was  so 
pleased  with  their  indefatigable  and  auspicious 
diligence,  that  he  wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  officers  for  the  great  zeal 
and  care  they  had  taken  to  prevent  the  confe 
derate  army  from  entering  into  French  Flanders. 

King  William,  thus  disappointed  in  that  noble 
design,  gave  immediate  orders  for  his  whole  army 
to  march  through  Oudenard,  and  then  encamped 
at  Rosendale  ;  after  some  little  stay  at  that  camp, 
we  were  removed  to  the  Camerlins,  between  New 
port  and  Ostend,  once  more  to  take  our  winter 
quarters  there  among  the  boors. 

We  were  now  in  the  year  1695,  when  the 
strong  fortress  of  Namur,  taken  by  the  French  in 
1692,  and  since  made  by  them  nuu-h  stronger, 
was  invested  by  the  Earl  of  Afh'one.  After 
very  many  vigorous  attacks,  with  the  loss  of 
many  men,  the  town  was  taken,  the  garrison 
retiring  into  the  castle  ;  into  which,  soon  after, 
notwithstanding  all  the  circumspection  of  the 


besiegers,  Mareschal  Bouflers  found  means  with 
some  dragoons  to  throw  himself. 

While  Kin"-  William  was  thus  engaerd  in  thnt 
glorious  and  important  siege,  Prince  Vaudemont 
being  posted  at  Watergaem  with  about  fifty  bat 
talions  and  as  many  squadrons,  the  Mareschal 
Villeroy  laid  a  design  to  attack  him  with  the 
whole  French  army.  The  prince,  imagined  no 
less,  therefore  he  prepared  accordingly,  giving  u» 
orders  to  fortify  our  camp  as  well  as  the  little 
time  we  had  for  it  would  permit.  Those  orders 
were  pursued ;  nevertheless,  I  must  <•'  nfess  it 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  my  little  reason  to  ac 
count  for  our  so  long  stay  in  the  sight  of  an 
army  so  much  superior  to  ours.  The  prince  in 
the  whole,  could  hardly  muster  thirty  thousand, 
and  Villeroy  was  known  to  value  himself  upon 
having  one  hundred  thousand  effective  men. 
However,  the  prince  provisionally  sent  away  all 
our  baggage  that  very  morning  to  Ghent/ and 
till  made  show  as  if  he  resolved  to  defend  him- 
self  to  the  last  extremity  in  our  little  entrench 
ments.  The  enemy  on  their  side  began  to  sur- 
round  us;  and  in  their  motions  for  that  purpose, 
blew  up  little  bags  of  gunpowder,  to  give  the 
reader  notice  how  far  they  had  accomplished  it. 
Another  captain  with  myself,  being  placed  on  the 
ri^lit  with  one  hundred  men  (where  I  found 
Monsieur  Montal  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to 
set  behind  us),  I  could  easily  observe  that  they 
had  so  far  attained  their  aim  of  encompassing  us, 
as  to  the  very  fashion  of  a  horse's  shoe.  This 
made  me  fix  my  eyes  so  intently  upon  the  ad 
vancing-  enemy?  that  I  never  minded  what  my 
friends  were  doing  behind  me  ;  though  I  after 
wards  found  that  they  had  been  filing  off  so  very 
artfully  and  privately  by  that  narrow  opening1  of 
the  horse's  shoe,  that  when  the  enemy  imagined 
us  past  a  possibility  of  escape,  our  little  army  at 
once,  and  of  a  sudden,  was  ready  to  disappear. 
There  was  a  large  wood  on  the  right  of  our 
army,  through  which  lay  the  road  to  Ghent,  not 
broader  than  to  admit  of  more  than  four  to 
march  a-breast.  Down  this  the  prince  had  slid 
his  forces,  except  to  that  very  small  party  which 
the  captain  and  myself  commanded,  and  whicfr 
was  designedly  left  to  bring  up  the- rear.  Nor 
did  we  stir  till  Captain  Collier,  then  aide-de 
camp  to  his  brother,  now  Earl  of  Portmore,  came 
with  the  word  of  command  for  us  to  draw  off. 

When  Villeroy  was  told  of  our  retreat,  he  was 
much  surprised,  as  thinking  it  a  thing  utterly  im 
possible.  However,  at  last,  being  sensible  of  the 
truth  of  it,  he  gave  orders  for  our  rear  to  be 
attacked  ;  but  we  kept  firing  from  ditch  to  ditch, 
and  hedge  to  hedge,  till  night  came  upon  us  •  and 
so  our  little  army  got  clear  of  its  gigantic  enemy 
with  very  inconsiderable  loss.  However,  the 
French  failed  not,  in  their  customary  way,  to 
express  the  sense  of  their  vexation  at  this  disap 
pointment  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  neighbour 
hood  round.  Thus  Prince  Vaudemont -acquired 
more  glory  by  that  retreat  than  an  entire  victory 
could  have  given  him  :  and  it  was  not,  I  confess, 
the  least  part  of  satisfaction  in  life,  that  myself 
had  a  share  of  honour  under  him,  to  bring  off 
the  rear  at  that  his  glorious  retreat  at  Arseel. 

However,  in  further  revenge  of  this  political 
chicane  of  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont,  and  to 
oblige,  if  possible,  King  William  to  raise  the 
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siege  from  before  Namur,  Villeroy  entered  into 
the  resolution  of  bombarding  Brussels.  In  order 
to  -which,  he  encamped  at  Anderleck,  and  then 
made  his  approaches  as  near  as  was  convenient 
to  the  town.  There  he  caused  to  be  planted 
thirty  mortars,  and  raised  a  battery  of  ten  guns 
to  shoot  hot  bullets  into  the  place. 

But  before  they  fired  from  either,  Villeroy,  in 
compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  sent  a  mes 
senger  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  town  his 
duchess  chose  to  reside,  that  they  might,  as  much 
as  possible,  avoid  incommoding  her,  by  directing 
their  fire  to  other  parts.  Answer  was  returned 
that  she  was  at  her  usual  place  of  residence,  the 
palace  ;  and  accordingly  their  firing  from  battery 
or  mortars  little  incommoded  them  that  way. 

Fivfe  days  the  bombardment  continued,  and 
with  such  fury  that  the  centre  of  that  noble  city 
was  quite  laid  in  rubbish.  Most  of  the  time  of 
bombarding  I  was  upon  the  counterscarp,  where  I 
could  best  see  and  distinguish  ;  and  I  have  often 
counted  in  the  air,  at  one  time,  more  than  twenty 
bombs ;  for  they  shot  whole  vollies  out  of  their 
mortars  all  together.  This,  as  it  must  needs  be 
terrible,  threw  the  inhabitants  into  the  utmost 
confusion.  Cart-loads  of  nuns,  that  for  many 
years  before  had  never  been  out  of  the  cloister, 
were  now  hurried  about  from  place  to  place,  to 
find  retreats  of  some  security  ;  in  short,  the 
groves  and  parts  remote  were  all  crowded,  and 
the  most  spacious  streets  had  hardly  a  spectator 
left  to  view  their  ruins.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
like  the  dexterity  of  our  people  in  extinguishing 
the  fires ;  for  where  the  red-hot  bullets  fell  and 
raised  new  conflagrations,  not  burghers  only,  but 
the  vulgar  sort,  stood  staring,  and  with  their  ] 
hands  impocketed,  beheld  their  houses  gradually 
consume,  and  without  offering  prudent  of  charita 
ble  hand  to  stop  the  growing  flames. 

But  after  they  had  almost  thus  destroyed  that 
late  fair  city,  Villeroy,  finding  he  could  not  raise 
the  siege  of  Namur  by  that  vigorous  attack  upon 
Brussels,  decamped  at  last  from  before  it,  and 
put  his  army  on  the  march  towards  Namur,  to 
try  if  he  could  have  better  success  by  exposing  to 
show  his  pageant  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
Prince  Vaudemont  had  timely  intelligence  of  the 
duke's  resolution  and  motion,  and  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  get  there  before  him.  Nor  was  the 
attempt  fruitless  ;  he  fortunately  succeeded, 
though  with  much  fatigue  and  no  little  difficulty, 
after  he  had  put  a  trick  upon  the  spies  of  the 
enemy,  by  pretending  to  encamp,  and  so  soon  as 
they  were  gone  ordering  a  full  march. 

The  castle  of  Namur  had  been  all  this  time 
under  the  fire  of  the  besieger's  cannon  ;  and  soon 
after  our  little  army  under  the  prince  was  arrived, 
a  breach,  that  was  imagined  practicable,  being 
made  in  Terra  Nova  (which,  as  the  name  imports, 
was  a  new  work,  raised  by  the  French,  and  added 
to  the  fortifications,  since  it  fell  into  their  hands 
in  1692,  and  which  very  much  increased  the 
strength  of  the  whole),  a  breach,  as  I  have  said, 
being  made  in  this  Terra  Nova,  a  storm,  in  a 
council  of  war,  was  resolved  upon.  Four  entire 
regiments,  in  conjunction  with  some  draughts 
made  out.  of  several  others,  were  ordered  for  that 
work,  myself  commanding  that  parfrof  them  which 
nnd  be.en  drawn  out  of  Colonel  Tiffin's.  We 
were  all  to  rendezvous  at  the  abbey  of  Salsines, 


under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Cutts  ;  the  sig 
nal,  when  the  attack  was  to  be  made,  being  agreed 
to   be   the  blowing  up  of  a  bag  of   gunpowder  j 
upon   the   bridge    of    boats    that  lay   over    the  j 
Sambre. 

So  soon  as  the  signal  was  made,  we  marched  ; 
up  to  the  breach  with  a  decent  intrepidity,  re-  ! 
ceiving,  all  the  way  we  advanced,  the  full  fire  ot 
the  Cohorn  fort.  But  as  soon  as  we  came  iv  it- 
enough  to  mount,  we  found  it  vastly  steep  and 
rugged.  Notwithstanding  oil  which,  several  din 
get  up,  and  entered  the  breach  ;  but  not  hcitii: 
supported  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  they  were 
all  made  prisoners  ;  which,  together  with  a 
wound  my  Lord  Cutts  received,  after  we  had 
lone  all  that  was  possible  for  us,  necessitated  i;- 
to  retire  with  the  loss  of  many  of  our  men. 

Villeroy  all  this  while  lay  in  sight,  with  his  army  \ 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  without  making  t  lie 
east   offer  to  incommode  the  besiegers  :    or  ev  ;i 
without  doing  anything  more  than  make  his  ;  p 
searance  in  favour  of  the  besieged,  and  reconnoit 
ring   our  encampment :    and,  at  last,  seeing,  or 
magining  tha't  he  saw,  the  attempt  would  be  t.ii 
ittle  purpose,  with  all  the  good  manners  in  the 
world,    in   the  night,   he   withdrew   that   terr 
meteor,  and  relieved  our  poor  horses  from  feeding  : 
on  leaves,  the  only  inconvenience  he  had  put  us 
to. 

This  retreat  leaving  the  garrison  without  all 
iope  of  relief,  they  in  the  castle  immediately  ca- 
jitulated.  But  after  one  of  the  gates  had  been, 
iccording  to  articles,  delivered  np,  and  Count 
Guiscard  was  marching  out  at  the  head  of  the 
garrison,  and  Bonders  at  the  head  of  the  dra 
goons  ;  the  latter  was,  by  order  of  Kinjr  William, 
arrested,  in  reprize  of  the  garrison  of  Dixmuyd, 
who,  contrary  to  the  cartel,  had  been  detained 
prisoners,  and  remained  under  arrest  till  they 
were  set  free. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  1696,  was 
discovered  a  plot,  fit  only  to  have  had  its  origin 
from  hell,  or  Rome ;  a  plot  which  would  have  put 
Hottentots  and  barbarians  out  of  countenance. 
This  was  called  the  assassination  plot,  from  the 
design  of  it,  which  was  to  have  assassinated  King 
William,  a  little  before  the  time  of  his  usual  lea 
ving  England  to  head  the  army  of  the  confederates 
in  Flanders.  And  as  nothing  could  give  a  nobler 
idea  of  the  great  character  of  that  prince  than 
such  a  nefarious  combination  against  him ;  so  with 
all  considerate  men,  nothing  could  more  depreciate 
the  cause  of  his  inconsiderate  enemies.  If  I  re 
member  what  I  have  read,  the  sons  of  ancient 
Rome,  though  heathens,  behaved  themselves 
asrainst  an  enemy  in  quite  a  different  manner. 
Their  historians  afford  us  more  instances  than  a 
few  of  their  generous  intimations  to  kings  and 
generals,  under  actual  hostilities,  of  barbarous  de 
signs  upon  their  lives.  I  proceed  to  this  of  our 
own  countrymen. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  had  been  made,  by 
persons  actually  engaged  in  that  inhuman  design, 
the  regiment  in  which  I  served,  with  some  others 
then  in  Flanders,  received  orders,  with  all  expe 
dition,  to  embark  for.  England ;  though,  on  our 
arrival  at  Gravcsend,  fresh  orders  met  us  to 
remain  on  board  the  transports  till  we  had  further 
directions. 

On  my  going  to  London,  a  few  days  after,  I  was 
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told,  that  two  regiment?  only  were  now  designed 
to  come  ashore ;  and  that  the  rest  would  be  re 
manded  to  Flanders,  the  danger  apprehended  being 
pretty  well  over.  I  was  at  Whitehall  when  I 
received  this  notice ;  where,  meeting  my  Lord 
Cults  (who  had,  ever  since  the  storming  of  the 
Terra  Nova  at  Namur,  allowed  me  a  share  in  his 
favour),  he  expressed  himself  in  the  most  obliging 
manner,  and  at  parting  desired  he  might  not  fail 
of  seeing  me  next  morning  at  his  house  ;  for  he 
had  somewhat  of  an  extraordinary  nature  to  com 
municate  to  me. 

At  the  time  appointed,  I  waited  on  his  lordship, 
where  I  met  Mr  Steel,  (now  Sir  Richard,  and  at 
that  time  his  secretary,)  who  immediately  intro 
duced  me.  I  found  in  company  with  him  three 
gentlemen ;  and  after  common  salutations,  his 
lordship  delivered  into  my  hands  an  order  from 
the  king  in  council  to  go  along  with  Captain 
Porter,  Mr  de  la  Rue,  and  Mr  George  Harris, 
(who  proved  to  be  those  three  with  him,)  to 
search  all  the  transports  at  Gravesend.  in  order  to 
prevent  any  of  the  conspirators  getting  out  of 
England  that  way.  After  answering  that  I  was 
ready  to  pay  obedience,  and  receiving,  in  private. 
the  further  necessary  instructions,  we  took  our 
leave,  and  oars  soon  after  for  Gravesend.  It  was 
in  our  passage  down  that  I  understood  that  they 
had  all  been  of  the  conspiracy,  but  now  reluctant, 
were  become  witnesses. 

When  we  came  to  Gravesend,  I  produced  my 
authority  to  the  commanding  officer,  who  very 
readily  paid  obedience,  and  gave  assistance  ;  but 
after  our  most  diligent  search,  finding  nothing  of 
what  we  looked  for,  we  returned  that  very  night 
to  London. 

Next  day  a  proclamation  was  to  come  out  for 
the  apprehending  three  of  four  troopers,  who  were 
sent  over  by  King  James,  with  a  thousand  pounds 
reward  for  each  :  Mr  George  Harris,  who  was  the 
fourth,  being  the  only  evidence  against  the  other 
three.  No  sooner  were  we  returned  from  Graves- 
end,  but  Harris  had  intelligence  broflght  him,  that 
Cassells,  one  of  the  three,  was  at  Mr  Allen's  in 
the  Savoy,  under  the  name  of  Green.  Upon 
which  we  went  directly  to  the  place,  and  inquiring 
for  Mr  Green,  we  were  told  that  he  lodged  there, 
and  was  in  his  room. . 

I  was  obliged  by  my  order  to  go  along  with 
them,  and  assJst  them  ;  and  very  well  was  it  that  I 
was  so :  for,  in  consideration  of  the  reward  in  the 
proclamation,  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  to  come 
out  the  next  day,  Harris  and  the  rest  were  for 
deferring  his  seizure  till  the  coming  out  of  that 
proclamation  ;  but  making  answer,  that,  in  case 
of  his  escape  that  night,  I  must  be  responsible  to 
my  superiors,  who,  under  the  most  favourable  as 
pect,  would  construe  it  a  neglect  of  duty,  they 
were  forced  to  comply ;  and  so  he  was  taken  up, 
and  his  name  that  night  struck  out  of  the  procla 
mation.  It  is  very  true,  by  this  faithful  discharge 
of  my  trust,  I  did  save  the  government  one  thou 
sand  pounds  ;  but  it  is  equally  so,  that  I  never 
had  of  my  governors  one  farthing  consideration  for 
what  others  termed  an  over-officious  piece  of  ser 
vice  ;  though,  in  justice,  it,  must  be  owned  a  piece 
of  exact  and  disinterested  duty. 

Some  few  days  after,  attending  by  direction  at 
the  secretary's  office,  with  Mr  Harris,  there  came 
in  a  Dutchman,  snluttering  and  makinjr  a  great 


noise  that  he  was  sure  he  could  discover  one  o. 
the  conspirators  ;  but  the  mien  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  man  would  not  give  anybody  leave  to  give 
him  any  credit  or  regard.  However,  the  man 
persisting  in  his  assertions,  I  spoke  to  Mr  Hiirris 
to  take  him  aside,  and  ask  him  what  sort  of  a 
person  he  was.  Harris  did  so ;  and  the  Dutch 
man  describing  him,  says  Harris,  returning  to 
me,  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  be  not  Blackburn.  Upon 
which  we  had  him  questioned  somewhat  more 
narrowly,  when,  having  no  room  to  doubt,  and 
understanding  where  he  was,  Colonel  Rivet  of 
the  guards  was  sent  for,  and  ordered  to  go  along 
with  us  to  seize  him.  We  went  accordingly,  and 
it  proving  to  be  Blackburn,  the  Dutchman  had 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  colonel  and  others 
the  remainder.  Cassels  and  Blackburn,  if  still 
alive,  are  in  Newgate,  confined  by  act  of  parlia 
ment,  one  only  witness,  which  was  Harris,  being 
producible  ngainst  him. 

When  Blackburn  was  seized,  I  found  in  the 
chamber  with  him  one  Davison,  a  watchmaker, 
living  in  Holborn.  I  carried  him  along  with  me 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  but  nothing  on  his  exa 
mination  appearing  against  him,  he  was  imme 
diately  discharged.  He  offered  afterwards  to 
present  me  with  a  fine  watch  of  his  own  making, 
which  1  refused,  and  he  long  after  owned  the 
obligation. 

So  goon  as  the  depth  of  this  plot  was  fa 
thomed,  and  the  intended  evil  provided  against, 
as  well  as  prevented,  King  William  went  over 
into  Flanders,  and  our  regiment  thereupon  re 
ceived  orders  for  their  immediate  return.  No 
thing  of  any  moment  occurred  till  our  arrival  at 
our  old  quarters,  the  Camerlins,  where  we  lay 
dispersed  amongst  the  country  boors,  or  farmers, 
as  heretofore.  However,  for  our  better  security 
in  those  quarters,  and  to  preserve  us  from  the 
excursions  of  the  neighbouring  garrison  at 
Fumes,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  an  out-guard  at 
a  little  place  called  Shoerbeck.  This  guard  was 
every  forty-eight  hours  changed,  and  remounted 
with  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  an  ensign,  and  three 
score  men. 

When  it  came  to  my  turn  to  relieve  that 
guard,  and  for  that  purpose  I  was  arrived  at  my 
post,  it  appeared  to  me  with  the  face  of  a  place 
of  debauch  rather  than  business,  there  being  too 
visible  tokens  that,  the  hard  duty  of  both  officers 
and  soldiers  had  been  that  of  hard  drinking,  the 
foulest  error  that  a  soldier  can  commit,  espe 
cially  when  on  his  guard. 

To  confirm  my  apprehensions,  a  little  after  I 
had  taken  possession  of  my  guard,  the  man  of  the 
house  related  to  me  such  passages,  and  so  many 
of  them,  that  satisfied  me  that  if  ten  sober  men 
had  made  the  attack,  they  might  have  fairly 
knocked  all  my  predecessors  of  the  last  guard  on 
the  head  without  much  difficulty.  However,  his 
account  administered  matter  of  caution  to  me, 
and  put  me  upon  taking  a  narrower  view  of  our 
situation.  In  consequence  whereof,  at  night  I 
placed  a  sentinel  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  rear, 
and  such  rther  sentinels  as  I  thought  necessary 
and  convenient  in  other  places,  with  orders  that 
upon  sight  of  an  enemy  the  sentinel  near  should 
fire,  and  that  upon  hearing  that  all  the  other  sen 
tinels,  a?  well  as  he,  should  hasten  in  to  strengthcc 
our  main  guard. 
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What  my  jealousy  on  my  landlord's  relation 
had  suggested,  happened  accordingly  ;  for,  about 
one  in  the  morning,  I  was  alarmed  with  the  cry 
of  one  of  my  sentinels,  '•  Turn  out,  for  God's 
sake  !"  which  he  repented,  with  vehemence,  three 
or  four  times  over.  I  t^ok  the  alarm,  got  up  sud 
denly,  and  with  no  little  difficulty  got  my  men 
into  the  ranks,  when  the  person  who  made  the 
j  outcry  came  running  in,  almost  spent,  and  out  of 
breath.  It  was  the  sentinel  that  I  had  luckily 
:  placed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  who  gave  the 
a'arm,  and  hU  musket  flashing  in  the  pan,  with 
out  going  off,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  with  his 
voice  the  defect  of  his  piece.  I  had  just  got  my 
men  into  their  ranks,  in  order  to  receive  the 
enemy,  whrn,  by  the  moonlight,  I  discovered  a 
party  advancing  upon  us.  My  out-sentinel  chal 
lenged  them,  and,  as  I  had  precautioncd,  they 
answered,  Hispanic!!,  though  I  knew  them  to  be 
French. 

However,  on  my  survey  of  our  situation  by 
day-light,  having  marked  in  my  mind  a  proper 
place  for  drawing  up  my  men  in  case  of  an  attack, 
which  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  more  than  two 
on  a  breast,  and  which  would  secure  between  us 
and  the  enemy  a  ditch  of  water,  I  resolved  to  put 
in  practice  what  had  entertained  me  so  well  in 
the  theory.  To  that  purpose  I  ordered  my  first 
rank  to  keep  their  post,  stand  still  and  face  the 
enemy,  while  the  other  two  ranks  stooping,  should 
follow  me  to  gain  the  intended  station ;  which 
done,  the  first  rank  had  orders  to  file  off,  and  fall 
behind.  All  was  performed  in  excellent  order, 
and  I  confess  it  was  with  no  little  pleasure  that  I 
beheld  the  enemy,  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  in 
consultation  whether  they  should  attack  us  or  no. 
The  result,  nevertheless,  of  that  consultation,  ended 
in  this— that,  seeing  us  so  well  upon  our  guard,  it 
was  most  advisable  to  draw  off.  They  soon  put 
their  resolution  into  practice,  which  I  was  very  glad 
to  see ;  on  examination  a  little  before,  having  found 
that  my  predecessor,  as  in  other  things,  had  failed 
of  conduct  in  leaving  me  a  garrison  without  ammu 
nition.  Next  morning  I  was  very  pleasingly  sur 
prised  with  a  handsome  present  of  wine,  and  some 
other  necessary  refreshments.  At  first  I  made  a 
little  scruple  and  hesitation  whether  or  no  to  re 
ceive  them,  till  the  bearer  assured  me  that  they 
were  sent  me  from  the  officers  of  the  next,  garri 
son,  who  had  made  me  a  visit  the  night  before,  as 
a  candid  acknowledgment  of  my  conduct  and  good 
behaviour.  I  returned  their  compliment  that  I 
hoped  I  should  never  receive  men  of  honour 
otherwise  than  like  a  man  of  honour,  which 
mightily  pleased  them.  Every  of  which  par 
ticulars  the  Ghent  Gazetteer  the  week  after  pub 
lished. 

We  had  little  to  do  except  marching  and  coun 
ter-marching  all  the  campaign  after,  till  it  was  re 
solved,  in  a  council  of  war,  for  the  better  preserv 
ing  ot  Brussels  from  such  insults  as  it  had  before 
sustained  from  the  French  during  the  siege  of 
Namur,  to  fortify  Anderlech  ;  upon  which  our 
regiment,  as  well  as  others,  were  commanded 
from  our  more  pacific  posts  to  attend  that  work. 
Our  whole  army  was  under  movement  to  cover 
that  resolution,  and  the  train  fell  to  my  care  and 
command  in  the  march.  There  accompanied  the 
train  a  fellow,  seemingly  ordinary,  yet  very 
cious  and  courteous,  beiny  ready  to  do  anything  [j 


for  any  person,  from  the  officer  to  the  common 
soldier.  He  travelled  along,  and  moved  with  the 
train,  sometimes  on  foot,  and  sometimes  getting  a 
ride  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  waggons ;  but 
ever  full  of  his  chit-chat  and  stories  of  humour. 
By  these  insinuating  ways  he  had  screwed  him 
self  into  the  general  good  opinion,  but  the  wag 
goners  especially  grew  particularly  fond  of  him. 
-At  the  end  of  our  march  all  our  powder- waggons 
were  placed  breast-abreast,  and  so  close,  that  one 
miscarrying  would  leave  little  doubt  of  the  fate  of 
all  the  rest.  This,  in  the  camp,  we  commonly  call 
the  Park,  and  here  it  was  that  our  new  guest,  like 
another  Phaeton,  though  under  pretence  of  weari 
ness,  not  ambition,  got  leave  ofthe  very  la&t  c:;rter 
to  the  train  to  take  a  nap  in  his  waggon.  One  who 
had  entertained  a  jealousy  of  him,  and  had  watched 
him,  gave  information  ngainst  him  ;  upon  which 
he  was  seized  and  brought  to  me  as  captain  of 
the  guard.  I  caused  him  to  be  searched,  and, 
upon  search,  finding  match,  touchwood,  and  other 
dangerous  materials  upon  him,  I  sent  him  and 
them  away  to  the  provoe.  Upon  the  whole,  a 
council  of  war  was  called,  at  which,  upon  a  strict 
examination,  he  confessed  himself  a  hired  incen 
diary,  and  as  such  received  his  sentence  to  be 
burnt  in  the  face  of  the  army.  The  execution 
was  a  day  or  two  after :  when,  on  the  very  spot, 
he  further  acknowledged,  that  on  sight  or  noise 
of  the  blow  it  had  been  concerted  that  the  French 
army  should  fall  upon  the  confederates  under 
those  lamentable  circumstances. 

The  peace  of  Riswick  soon  after  taking  place, 
put  an  end  to  all  incendiarisms  of  either  sort,  so 
that  nothing  of  a  military  kind,  which  was  now 
become  my  province,  happened  of  some  years 
after.  Our  regiment  was  first  ordered  into  Eng 
land,  and  presently  after  into  Ireland  ;  but  as 
these  memoirs  are  not  designed  for  the  low 
amusement  of  the  tea-table,  but  rather  of  the 
cabinet,  a  series  of  inglorious  inactivity  can  fur 
nish  but  very  little  towards  them. 

Yet,  as  little  as  I  admired  a  life  of  inactivity, 
there  are  some  sorts  of  activity  to  which  a  wise 
man  might  almost  gire  supineness  the  preference. 
Such  is  that  of  barely  encountering  elements,  and 
waging  war  with  nature,  and  such,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  been  the  spending  my  commission, 
and  very  probably  my  life  with  it,  in  the  West 
Indies.  For  though  the  climate  (as  some  would 
urge)  may  afford  a  chance  for  a  very  speedy 
advance  in  honour,  yet,  upon  revolving  in  my 
mind  that  those/ rotations  of  the  wheel  of  fortune 
are  often  so  very  quick,  as  Well  as  uncertain,  that 
I  myself  might  as  well  IT-,  the  first  as  the  last,  the 
whole  of  the  debate  ended  in  somewhat  like  that 
couplet  of  the  excelled  Hudibras . 

"  Then  he  that  ran  away  and  fled, 
Must  lie  in  honour's  truckle-bed." 

However,  my  better  planets  soon  disannulled 
those  melancholy  i<ic  is  which  a  nun  our  of  our 
being  sei.t  into  the  West  Indies  h;;d  crowded  n:y 
head  and  heart  with  ;  for,  being  called  over  into 
England  upon  the  very  affairs  of  the  regiment,  I 
arrived  there  just  after  the  orders  for  their  trans 
portation  went  over,  by  which  means  the  choice 
of  going  was  put  out  of  my  power,  and  the  dan 
ger  of  refusing,  which  was  the  case  of  many,  was 
very  luckily  avoided. 

It  being  judged,  therefore,  impossible  for  me  to 
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return  soon  enough  to  gain  my  passage,  one  in 
power  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  resign  to  an 
officer  then  going  over,  and  with  some  other 
contingent  advantages,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I 
was  put  upon  the  half-pay  list.  This  was  more 
agreeable,  for  I  knew,  or  at  least  imagined  myself 
wise  enough  to  foretel,  from  the  over  hot  debate 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Partition 
Treaty,  that  it  could  not  be  long  before  the  pre 
sent  peace  would,  at  least,  require  patching. 

Under  this  sort  of  uncertain  settlement  I  re-' 
mained  with  the  patience  of  a  Jew,  though  not 
with  judaic^il  absurdity,  a  faithful  adherer  to  my 
expectation.  Nor  did  the  consequence  fail  of  an 
swering  :  a  war  was  apparent,  and  soon  after  pro 
claimed.  Thus,  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  which 
I  flattered  myself  would  soon  present,  the  little 
diversions  of  Dublin,  and  the  moderate  conversa 
tion  of  that  people,  were  not  of  temptation  enough 
to  make  my  stay  in  England  look  like  a.  burden. 

But  though  the  war  was  proclaimed,  and  pre 
parations  accordingly  made  for  it,  the  expecta 
tions  from  all  received  a  sudden  damp,  by  the  as 
sudden  death  of  King  William.  That  prince, 
who  had  stared  death  in  the  face  in  many  sieges 
and  battles,  met  with  his  fate  in  the  midst  of  his 
diversions,  who  seized  his  prize  in  an  hour,  to 
human  thought,  the  least  adapted  to  it.  He  was 
a-hunting  (his  customary  diversion),  when,  by  an 
unhappy  trip  of  his  horse,  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  in  the  fall  displaced  his  collar-bone.  The 
news  of  it  immediately  alarmed  the  court,  .and  all 
around,  and  the  sad  effects  of  it  soon  after  gave 
all  Europe  the  like  alarm.  France  only,  who 
had  not  disdained  to  seek  it  sooner  by  ungenerous 
means,  received  new  hope  from  what  gave  others 
motives  for  despair.  He  flattered  himself  that 
that  long-lived  obstacle  to  his  ambition  thus  re 
moved,  his  successor  would  never  fall  into  those 
measures  which  he  had  wisely  concerted  for  the 
liberties  of  Europe  ;  but  he,  as  well  as  others  of 
his  adherents,  was  gloriously  deceived  ;  that  god 
like  queen,  with  a  heart  entirely  English,  prose 
cuted  her  royal  predecessor's  counsels;  and,  to 
remove  all  the  very  faces  of  jealousy,  immediately 
on  her  accession  dispatched  to  every  court  of  the 
great  confederacy  persons  adequate  to  the  impor 
tance  of  the  message,  to  give  assurances  thereof. 
This  gave  new  spirit  to  a  cause  that  at  first 
seemod  to  languish  in  its  founder,  as  it  struck  its 
great  opposers  with  a  no  less  mortifying  terror  : 
and  well  did  the  great  successes  of  her  arms 
answer  the  prayers  and  efforts  of  that  royal  soul 
of  the  confederacies,  together  with  the  wishes  of 
all,  that,  like  her,  had  the  good,  as  well  as  the 
honour  of  their  country  at  heart,  in  which  the 
liberties  of- Europe  were  included.  The  first  cam 
paign  gave  a  noble  earnest  of  the  future.  Bon, 
Kyserwaort,  Venlo,  and  Kuremond,  wore  found 
forerunners  only  of  Donawert.  Hochstet,  and 
Blenheim.  Such  a  march  of  English  forces  to 
the  support  of  the  tottering  empire,  as  it  glo 
riously  manifested  the  ancient  genius  of  a  warlike 
people,  so  was  it  happily  celebrated  with  a  suc 
cess  answerable  to  the  glory  of  the  undertaking, 
which  concluded  in  statues  and  princely  donatives 
to  an  English  subject  from  the  then  only  em 
peror  in  Europe  ;  a  small  tribute,  it  is  true,  for 
ransomed  nations  and  captive  armies,  which 
iustlv  enough  inverfpd  the  exclamations  of  a 


Roman  emperor  to  the  French  monarch,  who 
deprecnted  his  legions  lost  pretty  njar  the  same 
spot :  but  to  a  much  superior  number,  and  on  a 
much  less  glorious  occasion. 

But  my  good  fortune  not  allowing  me  to  par 
ticipate  in  those  glorious  appendages  of  the 
English  arms  in  Flanders,  nor  on  the  Rhine,  I 
was  resolved  to  make  a  push  for  it  the  first 
opportunity,  and  waste  my  minutes  no  longer  on 
court  attendances.  And  my  Lord  Cutts  return 
ing  with  his  full  share  of  laurels,  for  his  never  to 
be  forgotten  services  at  Venlo,  Ruremond,  and 
Hochstet,  found  his  active  genius  now  to  be 
reposed,  under  the  less  agreeable  burden  of  un 
hazardous  honour,  where  quiet  must  provide  a 
tomb  for  one  already  past  any  danger  of  oblivion ; 
deep  wounds  and  glorious  actions  having  an 
ticipated  all  that  could  be  said  in  epitaphs  or 
literal  inscriptions.  Soon  after  his  arrival  from 
Germany,  he  was  appointed  general  of  all  her 
Majesty's  forces  in  Ireland  ;  upon  which,  going 
to  congratulate  him,  he  was  pleased  to  enquire' 
of  me  several  things  relating  to  that  country  ; 
and,  particularly,  in  what  part  of  Dublin  I  would 
recommend  his  residence ;  offering  at  the  same 
time,  if  I  would  go  over  with  him,  all  the  services 
that  should  fall  in  his  way. 

But  inactivity  was  a  thing  I  had  too  long 
lamented ;  therefore,  after  I  had,  as  decently  as 
I  could,  declined  the  latter  part,  I  told  his  lord 
ship,  that  as  to  a  place  of  residence,  I  was  master 
of  a  house  in  Dublin,  large  enough,  and  suitable 
to  his  great  quality,  which  should  be  at  his  ser 
vice,  on  any  terms  he  thought  fit ;  adding  withal, 
that  I  had  a  mind  to  see  Spain,  where  my  Lord 
Peterborow  was  now  going ;  and  that  if  his  lord 
ship  would  favour  me  with  a  recommendation,  it 
would  suit  my  present  inclinations  much  better 
than  any  further  tedious  recess.  His  lordship 
was  so  good  to  close  with  both  my  overtures ; 
and  spoke  so  effectually  in  my  favour,  that  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow,  then  general  of  all  the 
forces  ordered  on  that  expedition,  bade  me 
speedily  prepare  myself;  and  so  when  all  things 
were  ready,  I  embarked  with  that  noble  lord  for 
Spain,  to  pursue  his  well-concerted  undertaking ; 
which,  in  the  event,  will  demonstrate  to  the 
world,  that  little  armies,  under  the  conduct  of 
auspicious  generals,  may  sometimes  produce 
prodigious  effects. 

The  Jews,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world,  are  a 
people  industrious  in  the  increasing  of  Mammon  ; 
and,  being  accustomed  to  the  universal  methods 
of  gain,  are  always  esteemed  best  qualified  for 
any  undertaking,  where  that  bears  a  probability 
of  being  a  perquisite.  Providing  bread,  and 
other  requisites  for  an  army,  was  ever  allowed  to 
carry  along  with  it  a  profit  answerable  ;  and 
Spain  was  not  the  first  country  where  that  people 
had  engaged  in  such  an  undertaking.  Besides, 
on  any  likely  appearance  of  great  advantage,  it  is 
in  the  nature,  as  well  as  practice  of  that  race, 
strenuously  to  assist  one  another  ;  and  that  with 
the  utmost  confidence  and  prodigious  alacrity. 
One  of  that  number,  both  competent  and  willing 
enough  to  carry  on  an  undertaking  of  that  kind, 
fortunately  came  at  that  juncture  to  solicit  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  to  be  employed  as  proveditoi 
to  the  army  and  troops,  which  were  or  shoulr 
be,  sent  into  Spain. 
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It  will  easily  be  admitted  that  the  Earl,  under 
his  present  exigencies,  did  not  decline  to  listen. 
And  a  very  considerable  sum  being  offered,  by 
way  of  advance,  the  method  common  in  like 
cases  was  pursued,  and  the  sum  proposed  was 
accepted  ;  by  which  means  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borow  found  himself  put  into  the  happy  capacity 
of  proceeding  upon  his  first  concerted  project. 
The  name  of  the  Jew  who  signed  the  contract 
was  Curtisos,  and  he  and  his  friends,  with  great 
punctuality,  advanced  the  expected  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  very  near 
it,  which  was  immediately  ordered  into  the  hands 
of  the  pay-master  of  the  forces.  For  though  the 
Earl  took  money  of  the  Jews,  it  was  not  for  his 
own,  but  public  use.  According  to  agreement 
bills  were  drawn  for  the  value  from  Lisbon  upon 
the  Lord  Godolphin  (then  lord  treasurer),  all 
which  were,  on  that  occasion,  punctually  com 
plied  with. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow  having  thus  fortu 
nately  found  means  to  supply  himself  with  money, 
and  by  that  with  some  horse,  after  he  had  ob 
tained  leave  of  the  Lord  Galoway  to  make  an 
exchange  of  two  regiments  of  foot,  received  the 
Archduke,  and  all  those  who  would  follow  him, 
aboard  the  fleet,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  trans 
ported  him  and  his  whole  retinue  to  Barcelona : 
for  all  which  prodigious  charge,  as  I  have  been 
very  lately  informed,  from  very  good  hands,  that 
noble  earl  never  to  this  day  received  any  conside 
ration  from  the  government,  or  any  person  what 
soever. 

We  sailed  from  Lisbon,  in  order  to  join  the 
squadron  under  Sir  Cloudsley  Shovel  :  meeting 
with  which  at  the  appointed  station  off  Tangier, 
the  men  of  war  and  transports  thus  united,  made 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Gibraltar.  There  we 
stayed  no  longer  than  to  take  aboard  two  regi 
ments  out  of  that  garrison,  in  lieu  of  two  out  of 
our  fleet.  Here  we  found  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
who  immediately  took  a  resolution  to  follow  the 
Archduke  in  this  expedition.  He  was  a  person 
of  great  gallantry,  and,  having  been  viceroy  of 
Catalonia,  was  received  on  board  the  fleet  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction,  as  being  a  person  capable 
of  doing  great  service  in  a  country  where  he  was 
well  known,  and  as  well  beloved. 

Speaking  Latin  then  pretty  fluently,  it  gave 
me  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the 
two  father  confessors  of  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
and  upon  that  account  I  found  myself  honoured 
with  some  share  in  the  favour  of  the  Archduke 
himself.  I  mention  this,  not  to  gratify  any  vain 
humour,  but  as  a  corroborating  circumstance, 
that  my  opportunities  of  information,  in  matters 
of  consequence,,  could  not  thereby  be  supposed 
to  be  lessened,  but  that  I  might  more  reasonably 
be  imagined  to  arrive  at  intelligence  that  not  very 
often,  or  at  least  not  so  soon,  came  to  the  know 
ledge  of  others. 

From  Gibraltar  we'  sailed  to  tho  bay  of '  Altea. 
not  far  distant  from  the  city  of  Valencia,  in  the 
road  of  which  we  continued  for  some  days. 
While  we  were  there,  as  I  was  very  credibly  in 
formed,  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  met  with  some 
fresh  disappointment,  but,  what  it  was,  neither  I  nor 
anyoody  else,  as  far  -as  1  could  perceive,  could 
ever  dive  into  :  neither  did  it  appear  l>y  any  out 
ward  tokens  in  that  noble  general,  that  it  lay  so 


much  at  his  heart  as  those  about  him  seemed  to 
assure  me  it  did. 

However,  while  we  lay  in  Altea  Bay,  two  bomb 
vessels,  and  a  small  squadron  were  ordered 
against  Denia,  which  had  a  small  castle,  but 
rather  fine  than  strong.  And  accordingly,  upon  i 
our  offer  to  bring  to  bear  with  our  cannon,  and 
preparing  to  fix  our  bomb  vessels,  in  order  to 
bombard  the  place,  it  surrendered,  and  acknow 
ledged  the  Archduke  as  lawful  King  of  Spain, 
a<id  so  proclaimed  him.  From  this  time,  there 
fore,  speaking  of  that  prince,  it  shall  be  under 
that  title.  General  Ramos  was  left  commander 
here,  a  person  who  afterwards  acted  a  very  ex 
traordinary  part  in  the  war  carried  on  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia. 

But  notwithstanding  no  positive  resolutions  had 
been  taken  for  the  operations  of  the  campaign 
before  the  Archduke's  departure  from  Lisbon, 
the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  ever  solicitous  of  the 
honour  of  his  country,  had  premeditated  another 
enterprise,  which,  had  it  been  enibraced,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  brought  that  war  to  a 
much  more  speedy  conclusion,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  obviated  all  those  difficulties  which 
were  but  too  apparent  in  the  siege  of  Barcelona. 
He  had  justly  and  judiciously  weighed  that  there 
were  no  forces  in  the  middle  parts  of  Spain,  all 
their  troops  being  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  either  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  or 
in  the  city  of  Barcelona,  that  with  King  Philip, 
and  the  royal  family  at  Madrid,  there  were  only 
some  few  horse,  and  those  in  a  bad  condition, 
and  which  only  served  for  guards ;  if,  therefore, 
as  he  rightly  projected  within  himself,  by  the 
taking  of  Valencia,  or  any  sea-port  town,  that 
might  have  secured  his  landing,  he  had  marched 
directly  for  Madrid,  what  could  have  opposed 
him  ?  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dilate  more 
upon  this  head  a  few  pages  hence,  and  therefore 
shall  here  only  say,  that  though  that  project  of 
his  might  have  brought  about  a  speedy  and  won 
derful  revolution,  what  he  was  by  his  orders 
afterwards  obliged,  against  his  inclinations,  to 
pursue,  contributed  much  more  to  his  great  re 
putation  as  it  put  him  under  a  frequent  neces 
sity  of  overcoming  difficulties  which,  to  any 
other  general,  would  have  appeared  insurmount 
able. 

Valencia  is  a  city  towards  the  centre  of  Spain, 
to  the  seaward,  seated  in  a  rich  and  most  popu 
lous  country,  just  fifty  leagues  from  Madrid  ;  it 
abounds  in  horses  and  mules,  by  reason  of  the 
great  fertility  of  its  lands,  which  they  can,  to 
great  advantage,  water  when  and  as  they  please. 
This  city  and  kingdom  was  as  much  inclined  to 
the  interest  of  King  Charles  as  Catalonia  itself; 
for,  even  on  our  first  appearance,  great  numbers 
of  people  came  down  to  the  bay  of  Altea,  with 
not  only  a  bare  offer  of  their  services:  but  loaded 
with  all  manner  of  provisions,  and  loud  acclama 
tions  of  Viva  Carlos,  tercero.  Viva.  There  were 
no  reguar  troops  in  any  of  the  places  rouna 
about  it,  or  in  the  city  itself.  The  nearest  were 
those  few  horse  in  Madrid,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant,  nor  any  foot  nearer  than  Barcelona, 
or  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

On  the  contrary,  Barcelona  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  populous  cities  in  all  Spain  fortified 
with  bastions  ;  one  side  thereof  is  secured  bv  the 
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sea,  and  the  other  by  a  strong  fortification,  called 
Monjouick.  The  place  is  of  so  large  a  circum 
ference,  that  thirty  thousand  men  would  scarce 
suffice  to  form  the  lines  of  circumvallation.  It 
once  resisted  for  many  months  an  army  of  that 
force,  and  is  almost  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
England  of  any  place  belonging  to  that  mo 
narchy. 

This  short  description  of  these  two  places  will 
appear  highly  necessary,  if  tt  be  considered,  that 
no  person  without  it  would  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  design  which  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  in 
tended  to  pursue  when  he  first  took  the  archduke 
aboard  the  fleet.  Nevertheless,  the  earl  now 
found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  quitting  that 
noble  design,  upon  his  receipt  of  orders  from 
England,  while  he  lay  in  the  Bay  of  Altea,  to 
proceed  directly  to  Catalonia ;  to  which  the  arch- 
duke,  as  well  as  many  sea  and  land  officers,  were 
most  inclined,  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  more 
than  all  the  rest. 

On  receiving  those  orders,  the  Earl  of  Peter 
borow  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  from  an 
attempt,  which  he  thought  under  a  probability  of 
success,  he  was  condemned  to  undertake  what 
was  next  to  an  impossibility  of  effecting,  since 
nothing  appeared  to  him  so  injudicious  as  an  at 
tempt  upon  Barcelona.  A  place  at  such  a  dis 
tance  from  receiving  any  reinforcement  or  relief, 
the  only  place  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  a 
garrison  of  regular  forces,  and  those  in  number 
rather  exceeding  the  army  he  was  to  undertake  1 
the  siege  with,  was  enough  to  cool  the  ardour  of  a 
person  of  less  penetration  and  zeal  than  what  the 
earl  had  on  all  occasions  demonstrated.  Whereas, 
if  the  general,  as  he  intended,  had  made  an 
immediate  march  to  Madrid  after  he  had  secured 
Valencia  and  the  towns  adjacent,  which  were  all 
ready  to  submit  and  declare  for  King  Charles ;  or 
if  otherwise  inclined,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to 
make  any  considerable  resistance  ;  to  which,  if  it 
be  added,  that  he  could  have  had  mules  and 
horses  immediately  provided  for  him  in  what 
number  he  pleased,  together  with  carriages  ne- 
cessiiry  for  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition ;  in 
a  few  days  he  could  have  forced  King  Philip  out  of 
Madrid,  where  he  had  so  little  force  to  oppose 
him.  And  as  there  was  nothing  in  his  way  to 
prevent  or  obstruct  his  marching  thither,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  any  other  part  Philip  could  have 
acted  in  such  an  extremity,  than  to  retire  either 
towards  Portugal  or  Catalonia  ;  in  either  of 
which  cases  he  must  have  left  all  the  middle  part 
of  Spain  open  to  the  pleasure  of  the  enemy,  who, 
in  the  meantime,  would  have  had  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  any  communication  of  those 
bodies  at  such  opposite  extremes  of  the  country 
as  were  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  and  Barcelona, 
where  only,  as  I  have  said  before,  were  any  re 
gular  troops. 

And  on  the  other  side,  as  the  forces  of  the  Earl 
of  Peterborow,  were  more  than  sufficient  for  an 
attempt  where  there  was  so  little  danger  of  oppo 
sition,  so,  if  their  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Por 
tugal  should  have  marched  back  upon  him  into 
the  country,  either  the  Portuguese  army  could 
have  entered  into  Spain  without  opposition,  or, 
at  worst,  supposing  the  general  had  been  forced 
to  retire,  his  retreat  would  have  been  easy  and 
safe  into  those  parts  of  Valencia  and  Andalusia 


which  he  previously  had  secured.     Besides  Gib- 
altar,  the  strongest  place  in  Spain,  if  not  in  the 
whole  world,  was  already  in  our  possession,  and  a 
;reat   fleet  at  hand  ready  to  give  assistance  in  all 
)laces  near  the  sea.     From  all  which  it  is  pretty 
pparent,  that  in  a  little  time  the  war  on  our  side 
might  have  been   supported  without  entering  the 
Mediterranean  ;   by  which  means  all  reinforce 
ments  would  have  been  much  nearer  at  hand,  and 
he  expenses  of  transporting  troops  and  ammu 
nition  very  considerably  diminished. 

But  none  of  these  arguments,  though  every 
one  of  them  is  founded  on  solid  reason,  were  of 
orce  enough  against  the  prevailing  opinion  for  an 
attempt  upon  Catalonia.  Mr  Crow,  agent  for 
he  queen  in  those  parts,  had  sent  into  England 
most  positive  assurances  that  nothing  would  be 
wanting,  if  once  our  fleet  made  an  invasion 
amongst  the  Catalans :  the  Prince  of  Hesse  like 
wise  abounded  in  mighty  offers  and  prodigious 
assurances ;  all  which  enforced  our  army  to  that 
>art  of  Spain,  and  that  gallant  prince  to  those 
attempts  in  which  he  lost  his  life ;  very  much 
against  the  inclination  of  our  general,  who  fore 
saw  all  those  difficulties,  which  were  no  less 
vident  afterwards  to  every  one ;  and  the  sense 
of  which  occasioned  those  delays,  and  that  oppo 
sition  to  any  effort  upon  Barcelona,  which  ran 
through  so  many  successive  councils  of  war. 

However,  pursuant  to  his  instructions  from 
England,  the  repeated  desires  of  the  archduke, 
and  the  importunities  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  our 
general  gave  orders  to  sail  from  Altea  towards  the 
oay  of  Barcelona,  the  chief  city  of  Catalonia. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  arrived  there,  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  land  any  of  the  forces  till  he  saw 
some  probability  of  that  assistance  and  succour 
so  much  boasted  of,  and  so  often  promised.  But 
as  nothing  appeared  but  some  small  numbers  of 
men,  very  indifferently  armed,  and  without  either 
gentlemen  or  officers  at  the  head  of  them,  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  was  of  opinion,  this  could 
not  be  deemed  sufficient  encouragement  for  him 
to  engage  in  an  enterprise  which  carried  so  poor 
a  probability  of  success  along  with  it.  In  answer 
to  this  it  was  urged,  that  till  a  descent  was  made, 
and  the  affair  thoroughly  engaged  in,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  great  numbers  would  ap 
pear,  or  that  persons  of  condition  would  discover 
themselves.  Upon  all  which  it  was  resolved  the 
troops  should  be  landed. 

Accordingly,  our  forces  were  disembarked,  and 
immediately  encamped ;  notwithstanding  which 
the  number  of  succours  increased  very  slowly, 
and  that  after  the  most  straggling  manner.  Nor 
were  those  that  did  appear  any  way  to  be  depended 
on  ;  coming  when  they  thought  fit,  and  going  away 
when  they  pleased,  and  not  to  be  brought  under 
any  regular  discipline.  It  was  then  pretended, 
that  until  they  saw  the  artillery  landed  as  well  as 
forces,  they  would  not  believe  any  siege  actually 
intended.  This  brought  the  general  under  a 
sort  of  necessity  of  complying  in  that  also ; 
though  certainly  so  to  do  must  be  allowed  a 
little  unreasonable,  while  the  majority  in  all 
councils  of  war  declared  the  design  to  be  im 
practicable  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  had 
positive  orders  to  proceed  according  to  such 
majorities. 

At  last  the   Prince  of  Hesse  was  pleased  to 
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demand  pay  for  those  stragglers,  as  officers  and 
soldiers,  endeavonring  to  maintain,  that  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  men  should  venture  their 
lives  for  nothing.  Thus  we  came  to  Catalonia 
upon  assurances  of  universal  assistance ;  but 
found,  when  we  came  there,  that  we  were  to  have 
none  unless  we  paid  for  it.  And  as  we  were  sent 
thither  without  money  to  pay  for  anything,  it 
had  certainly  been  for  us  more  tolerable  to  have 
been  in  a  country  where  we  might  have  taken  by 
force  what  we  could  not  obtain  any  other  way. 

However,  to  do  the  Miquelets  all  possible  jus 
tice,  I  must  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  them  which  hovered  about  the  place  never 
much  exceeded  fifteen  hundred  men ;  if  some 
times  more,  oftener  less ;  and  though  they  never 
came  under  any  command,  but  planted  them 
selves  where  and  as  they  pleased,  yet  did  they 
considerable  service  in  taking  possession  of  all 
the  country  houses  and  convents  that  lay  be 
tween  the  hills  and  the  plain  of  Barcelona ;  by 
means  whereof  they  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  enemy  to  make  any  sorties  or  sallies  at  any 
distance  from  the  town. 

And  now  began  all  those  difficulties  to  bear, 
which  long  before,  by  the  general,  had  been  ap 
prehended.  The  troops  had  continued  under  a 
state  of  inactivity  for  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
all  which  was  spent  in  perpetual  contrivances 
and  disputes  amongst  ourselves,  not  with  the 
enemy.  In  six  several  councils  of  war  the  siege  of 
;  Barcelona,  under  the  circumstances  we  then  lay, 
was  rejected  as  a  madness  and  impossibility. 
And  though  the  general  and  Brigadier  Stanhope 
(afterward  Earl  Stanhope)  consented  to  some 
effort,  yet  it  was  rather  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  satisfy  the  expectation  of  the  world,  than 
with  any  hopes  of  success.  However,  no  consent 
at  all  could  be  obtained  from  any  council  of  war ; 
and  the  Dutch  general  in  particular  declared 
that  he  would  not  obey  even  the  commands  of 
i  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  if  he  should  order  the 
sacrifice  of  the  troops  under  him  in  so  unjus 
tifiable  a  manner,  without  the  consent  of  a  coun 
cil  of  war. 

And  yet  all  those  officers,  who  refused  their 
consent  to  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  offered  to 
march  into  the  country,  and  attempt  any  other 
place,  that  was  not  provided  with  so  strong  and 
numerous  a  garrison  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
no  town  in  Catalonia,  Barcelona  excepted,  could 
make  long  resistance ;  and  in  case  the  troops 
in  that  garrison  should  pursue  them,  they  then 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  fighting  them  at 
less  disadvantage  in  the  open  field,  than  behind 
the  walls  of  a  place  of  such  strength.  And,  in 
deed,  should  they  have  issued  out  on  any  such 
design,  a  defeat  of  those  troops  would  have  put 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  together  with  the  king 
doms  of  Arragon  and  Valencia,  into  the  hands  of 
King  Charles,  more  effectually  than  the  taking 
of  Barcelona  itself. 

Let  it  be  observed,  en  passant,  that  by  those 
offers  of  the  land  officers  in  a  council  of  war,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  suc 
cess  of  our  troops,  had  they  marched  directly 
from  Valencia  to  Madrid.  For  if,  after  two 
months'  alarm,  it  was  thought  reasonable,  as  well 
as  practicable,  to  march  into  the  open  country 
rather  than  attempt  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  where 


brces  equal,  if  not  superior  in  number,  were 
ready  to  follow  us  at  the  heels,  what  might  not 
lave  been  expected  from  an  invasion  by  our 
;roops  when  and  where  they  could  meet  with 
itlle  opposition?  But,  leaving  the  consideration 
of  what  might  have  been,  I  shall  now  endeavour, 
at  least  with  great  exactness,  to  set  down  some  of 
he  most  remarkable  events,  from  our  taking  to 
the  relief  of  Barcelona. 

The  repeated  refusals  of  the  councils  of  war 
'or  undertaking  the  siege  of  so  strong  a  place, 
with  a  garrison  so  numerous,  and  those  refusals 
;rounded  upon  such  solid  reasons,  against  a 
design  so  rash,  reduced  the  general  to  the  utmost 
perplexity.  The  court  of  King  Charles  was  im- 
nerged  in  complaint ;  all  belonging  to  him 
amenting  the  hard  fate  of  that  prince,  to  be 
brought  into  Catalonia  only  to  return  again, 
without  the  offer  of  any  one  effort  in  his  favour. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  own  officers  and  soldiers 
were  highly  dissatisfied,  that  they  were  re- 
aroached,  because  not  disposed  to  enter  upon, 
'ind  engage  themselves  in  impossibilities.  And 
ndeed,  in  the  manner  that  the  siege  was  proposed 
and  insisted  upon  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  in  every 
>f  the  several  councils  of  war,  after  the  loss  of 
many  men,  thrown  away  to  no  other  purpose, 
but  to  avoid  the  shame  (as  the  expression  ran)  of 
coining  like  fools  and  going  away  like  cowards,  it 
could  have  ended  in  nothing  but  a  retreat  at 
ast. 

It  afforded  but  small  comfort  to  the  earl  to 
lave  foreseen  all  these  difficulties,  and  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  say,  that  he  would  never  have 
taken  the  archduke  on  board,  nor  have  proposed 
to  him  the  hopes  of  a  recovery  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  from  King  Philip,  if  he  could  have 
imagined  it  probable,  that  he  should  not  have 
been  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  design,  accord 
ing  to  his  own  judgment.  It  must  be  allowed 
very  hard  for  him,  who  had  undertaken  so  great 
a  work,  and  that  without  any  orders  from 
the  government;  and  by  so  doing  could  have 
had  no  justification  but  by  success  ;  I  say, 
it  m  ust  be  allowed  to  be  very  hard  (after  the 
undertaking  had  been  approved  in  England), 
that  he  should  find  himself  to  be  directed  in  this 
manner  by  those  at  a  distance,  upon  ill-grounded 
and  confident  reports  from  Mr  Crow  ;  and  com 
pelled,  as  it  were,  though  general,  to  follow  the 
sentiments  of  strangers,  who  either  had  private 
views  of  ambition,  or  had  no  immediate  care  or 
concern  for  the  troops  employed  in  this  ex 
pedition. 

Such  were  the  present  unhappy  circumstances 
of  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  in  the  camp  before 
Barcelona :  impossibilities  proposed  ;  no  expe 
dients  to  be  accepted  ;  a  court  reproaching ; 
councils  of  war  rejecting  ;  and  the  Dutch  gene 
ral  refusing  the  assistance  of  the  troops  under  his 
command ;  and,  what  surmounted  all,  a  despair 
of  bringing  such  animosities  and  differing  opinions 
to  any  tolerable  agreement.  Yet  all  these  diffi 
culties,  instead  of  discouraging  the  earl,  set  every 
faculty  of  his  more  afloat ;  and  at  last  produced 
a  lucky  thought,  which  was  happily  attended 
with  events  extraordinary,  and  scenes  of  success 
much  beyond  his  expectation ;  such  as  the  gene 
ral  himself  was  heard  to  confess,  it  had  been  next 
to  folly  to  have  looked  for ;  as  certainly,  in  prima 
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facie,  it  would  hardly  have  borne  proposing:,  to 
take  by  surprise  a  place  much  stronger  than 
Barcelona  itself.  True  it  is,  that  his  only  hope 
of  succeeding  consisted  in  this  -.  That  no  person 
could  suppose  such  an  enterprise  could  enter 
into  the  imagination  of  man ;  and,  without  doubt, 
the  general's  chief  dependence  lay  upon  what 
he  found  true  in  the  sequel ;  that  the  governor 
and  garrison  of  Monjouick,  by  reason  of  their 
own  security,  would  be  very  negligent,  and  very 
little  upon  their  guard. 

However,  to  make  the  experiment,  he  took  an 
opportunity,  unknown  to  any  person  but  an  aide- 
de-camp  that  attended  him,  and  went  out  to  view 
the  fortifications ;  and  there  being  no  horse  in 
that  strong  fortress,  and  the  Miquelets  being 
possessed  of  all  the  houses  and  gardens  in  the 
plain,  it  was  not  difficult  to  give  himself  that 
satisfaction,  taking  his  way  by  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  The  observation  he  made  of  the  place 
itself,  the  negligence  and  supineness  of  the  gar 
rison,  together  with  his  own  uneasy  circumstances, 
soon  brought  the  earl  to  a  resolution  of  putting 
his  first  conceptions  in  execution  ;  satisfied  as  he 
was,  from  the  situation  of  the  ground  between 
Monjouick  and  the  town,  that  if  the  first  was  in 
our  possession,  the  siege  of  the  latter  might  be 
undertaken  with  some  prospect  of  success. 

From  what  has  been  said,  some  may  be  apt  to 
conclude,  that  the  siege  afterward  succeeding, 
when  the  attack  was  made  from  the  side  of 
Monjouick,  it  had  not  been  impossible  to  have 
prevailed  if  the  effort  had  been  made  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town,  where  our  forces  were  at  first 
encamped,  and  where  only  we  could  have  made 
our  approaches,  if  Monjouick  had  not  been  in 
our  power.  But  a  few  words  will  convince  any 
of  common  experience  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  success  upon  the  east  part  of  the  town,  al 
though  many  almost  miraculous  accidents  made 
us  succeed,  when  we  brought  our  batteries  to 
bear  upon  that  part  of  Barcelona  towards  the 
west.  The  ground  to  the  east  was  a  perfect 
level  for  many  miles,  which  would  have  necessi 
tated  our  making  our  approaches  in  a  regular 
way  ;  and  consequently  our  men  must  have  been 
exposed  to  the  full  fire  of  their  whole  artillery. 
Besides,  the  town  is  on  that  side  much  stronger 
than  any  other  ;  there  is  an  out-work  just  under 
the  walls  of  the  town,  flanked  by  the  courtin  and 
the  faces  of  two  bastions,  which  might  have  cost 
us  half  our  troops  to  possess,  before  we  could 
have  raised  a  battery  against  the  walls.  Or 
supposing,  after  all,  a  competent  breach  had 
been  made,  what  a  wise  piece  of  work  must  it 
have  been  to  have  attempted  a  storm,  against 
double  the  number  of  regular  troops  within  ! 

On  the  contrary,  we  were  so  favoured  by  the 
situation,  when  we  made  the  attack  from  the 
side  of  Monjouick,  that  the  breach  was  made, 
and  the  town  taken,  without  opening  of  trenches, 
or  without  our  being  at  all  incommoded  by  any 
sallies  of  the  enemy  ;  as,  in  truth,  they  made  not 
one  during  the  whole  siege.  Our  great  battery, 
which  consisted  of  upwards  of  fifty  heavy  cannon, 
supplied  from  the  ships,  and  managed  by  the 
seamen,  were  placed  upon  a  spot  of  rising  ground, 
just  large  enough  to  contain  our  guns,  with  two 
deep  hollow  ways  on  each  side  the  field,  at  each 
end  whereof  we  had  raised  a  little  redoubt,  which 


served  to  preserve  our  men  from  the  shot  of  the 
town.  Those  little  redoubts,  in  which  we  had 
some  field  pieces,  flanked  the  battery,  and  ren 
dered  it  entirely  secure  from  any  surprise  of  the 
enemy.  There  were  several  other  smaller  bat 
teries  raised  upon  the  hills  adjacent,  in  places 
not  to  be  approached,  which,  in  a  manner,  ren 
dered  all  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  useless,  by 
reason  their  men  could  not  ply  them,  but  with 
the  utmost  danger ;  whereas  ours  were  secure, 
very  few  being  killed,  and  those  mostly  by  random 
shot. 

But,  to  return  to  the  general :  forced  as  he 
was  to  take  this  extraordinary  resolution,  he 
concluded  the  readiest  way  to  surprise  his 
enemies  was  to  elude  his  friends.  He  therefore 
called  a  council  of  war  ashore,  of  the  land-officers ; 
and  aboard,  of  the  admirals  and  sea-officers :  in 
both  which  it  was  resolved,  that  in  case  the  siege 
of  Barcelona  was  judged  impracticable,  and  that 
the  troops  should  be  re-embarked  by  a  day  ap 
pointed,  an  effort  should  be  made  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Accordingly,  the  day  affixed 
being  come,  the  heavy  artillery,  landed  for  the 
siege,  was  returned  aboard  the  ships,  and  every 
thing  in  appearance  prepared  for  a  re-embarkment. 
During  which  the  general  was  obliged  to  undergo 
all  the  reproaches  of  a  dissatisfied  court ;  and 
what  was  more  uneasy  to  him,  the  murmurings 
of  the  sea-officers,  who,  not  so  competent  judges 
in  what  related  to  sieges,  were  one  and  all 
inclined  to  a  design  upon  Barcelona ;  and  the 
rather,  because,  as  the  season  was  so  far  spent, 
it  was  thought  altogether  improper  to  engage 
the  fleet  in  any  new  undertaking.  However,  all 
things  were  so  well  disguised  by  our  seeming 
preparations  for  a  retreat,  that  the  very  night 
our  troops  were  in  march  towards  the  attack  of 
Monjouick,  there  were  public  entertainments  and 
rejoicings  in  the  town  for  the  raising  of  the  siege. 
The  Prince  of  Hesse  had  taken  large  liberties  in 
complaining  against  all  the  proceedings  in  the 
camp  before  Barcelona ;  even  to  insinuations 
that,  though  the  earl  gave  his  opinion  for  some 
effort  in  public,  yet  used  he  not  sufficient  au 
thority  over  the  other  general  officers  to  incline 
them  to  comply  ;  throwing  out  withal  some 
hints  that,  the  general,  from  the  beginning,  had 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  other  operations, 
and  against  coming  to  Catalonia  ;  the  latter  part 
whereof  was  nothing  but  fact.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  complained,  that 
the  boasted  assistance  was  no  way  made  good  ; 
and  that  in  failure  thereof,  his  troops  were  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  humours  of  a  stranger ;  one  who 
had  no  command,  and  whose  conduct  might  bear 
a  question  whether  equal  to  his  courage.  These 
reproaches  of  one  another  had  bred  so  much  ill 
blood  between  those  two  great  men,  that  for 
above  a  fortnight  they  had  no  correspondence, 
nor  ever  exchanged  one  word. 

The  earl,  however,  having  made  his  proper 
dispositions,  and  delivered  out  his  orders,  began 
his  march  in  the  evening,  with  twelve  hundred 
foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  which,  of  necessity, 
were  to  pass  by  the  quarters  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse.  That  prince,  on  their  appearance,  was 
told  that  the  general  was  come  to  speak  with 
him  ;  and,  being  brought  into  his  apartment,  the 
earl  acquainted  him  that  he  had  at  last  resolved 
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upon  an  attempt  against  the  enemy ;  adding, 
that  now,  if  he  pleased,  he  might  be  a  judge  of 
their  behaviour,  and  see  whether  his  officers  and 
soldiers  had  deserved  that  character  which  he 
had  so  liberally  given  them.  The  prince  made 
answer,  that  he  had  always  been  ready  to  take 
his  share  ;  but  could  hardly  believe  that  troops 
marching  that  way  could  make  any  attempt 
against  the  enemy  to  satisfaction.  However, 
without  further  discourse,  he  called  for  his  horse. 

By  this  we  may  see  what  share  fortune  has  in 
the  greatest  events.  In  all  probability  the  Earl 
of  Peterborow  had  never  engaged  in  such  a 
dangerous  affair,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked  ; 
and  if  such  an  enterprize  had  been  resolved  on 
in  a  regular  way,  it  is  very  likely  he  might  have 
given  the  command  to  some  of  the  general  offi 
cers  ;  since  it  is  not  usunl,  nor  hardly  allowable, 
for  one,  that  commands  in  chief,  to  go  in  person 
on  such  kind  of  services.  But  here  we  see  the 
general  and  prince,  notwithstanding  their  late 
indifferent  harmony,  engaged  together  in  this 
most  desperate  undertaking. 

Brigadier  Stanhope  and  Mr  Methuen  (now 
Sir  Paul)  were  the  general's  particular  friends, 
and  those  he  most  consulted,  and  most  confided 
in  ;  yet  he  never  imparted  this  resolution  of  his 
to  either  of  them ;  for  he  was  not  willing  to 
engage  them  in  a  design  so  dangerous,  and  where 
there  was  so  little  hope  of  success;  rather 
choosing  to  reserve  them  as  persons  most  capable 
of  giving  advice  and  assistance  in  the  confusion, 
great  enough  already,  which  yet  must  have  been 
greater  if  any  accident  had  happened  to  himself. 
And  I  have  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
irotive,  which  mainly  engaged  the  Earl  of  Peter 
borow  in  this  enterprise,  was  to  satisfy  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  and  the  world,  that  his  diffidence  pro 
ceeded  from  his  concern  for  the  troops  committed 
to  his  charge,  and  not  for  his  own  person.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  great  characters  of  the  two 
gentlemen  just  mentioned  are  so  well  known, 
that  it  will  easily  gain  credit,  that  the  only  way 
the  general  could  take  to  prevent  their  being  of 
the  party,  was  to  conceal  it  from  them,  as  he 
did  from  all  mankind,  even  from  the  archduke 
himself.  And  certainly  there  never  was  a  more 
universal  surprise  than  when  the  firing  was  heard 
next  morning  from  Monjouick. 

But  I  now  proceed  to  give  an  exact  account  ol 
this  great  action  ;  of  which  no  person,  that  I  have 
heard  of,  ever  yet  took  upon  him  to  deliver  to 
posterity  the  glorious  particulars ;  and  yet  the 
consequences  and  events,  by  what  follows,  will 
appear  so  great,  and  so  very  extraordinary,  that 
few,  if  any,  had  they  had  it  in  their  power,  would 
have  denied  themselves  the  pleasure,  or  the 
world  the  satisfaction,  of  knowing  it. 

The  troops,  which  marched  all  night  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  arrived  two  hours  before 
day  under  the  hill  of  Monjouick,  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  outward  works :  for  this  reason 
it  was  taken  for  granted,  whatever  the  design 
was  which  the  general  had  proposed  to  himself, 
that  it  would  be  put  in  execution  before  daylight ; 
but  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  was  now  pleased  to 
inform  the  officers  of  the  reasons  why  he  chose 
to  stay  till  the  light  appeared.  He  was  of  opinion 
that,  any  success  would  be  impossible,  unless  the 
enemy  came  into  the  outward  ditch  under  the 


bastions  of  the  second  inclosure  :  but  that  if  they 
had  time  allowed  them  to  come  thither,  there 
being  no  palisadoes,  our  men,  by  leaping  in  upon 
them,  after  receipt  of  their  first  fire,  might  drive 
them  into  the  upper  works  ;  and  followmg  them 
close,  with  some  probability,  might  force  them, 
under  that  contusion,  into  the  inward  fortifications. 
Such  were  the  general's  reasons  then  and 
there  given  ;  after  which,  having  promised  ample 
rewards  to  such  as  discharged  their  duty  well,  a 
lieutenant,  with  thirty  men,  was  ordered  to  ad 
vance  towards  the  bastion  nearest  the  town ;  and 
a  captain,  with  fifty  men,  to  support  him.  After 
the  enemy's  fire,  they  were  to  leap  into  the  ditch  ; 
and  their  orders  were  to  follow  them  close,  if 
they  retired  into  the  upper  works  :  nevertheless, 
not  to  pursue  them  farther,  if  they  made  into  the 
inner  fort ;  but  to  endeavour  to  cover  themselves 
within  the  gorge  of  the  bastion. 

A  lieutenant  and  a  captain,  with  the  like  num. 
ber  of  men,   and   the  same  orders,   were  com 
manded  to  a  demi-bastion,   at  the  extremity  of 
he    fort   towards  the   west,    which   was   above 
musket-shot  from  the  inward  fortification.     To 
wards  this  place  the  wall,  which  was  cut  into 
he  rock,  was  not  faced  for  about  twenty  yards ; 
mdhere  our  own  men  got  up,  where  they  found 
hree  pieces  of  cannon  upon  a  platform,  without 
any  men  to  defend  them. 

Those  appointed  to  the  bastion  towards  the 
town  were  sustained  by  two  hundred  men;  with 
which  the  general  and  prince  went  in  person. 
The  like  number,  under  the  directions  of  Colonel 
Southwell,  were  to  sustain  the  attack  towards 
the  west ;  and  about  five  hundred  men  were 
left  under  the  command  of  a  Dutch  colonel, 
whose  orders  were  to  assist,  where,  in  his  own 
judgment,  he  should  think  most  proper;  and 
these  were  drawn  up  between  the  two  parties 
appointed  to  begin  the  assault.  My  lot  was  on 
the  side  where  the  prince  and  earl  were  in  per 
son  ;  and  where  we  sustained  the  only  loss  from 
the  first  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Our  men,   though  quite  exposed,   and  though 
the  glacis  was  all  escarped  upon  the  live  rock, 
went  on  with  an  undaunted  courage;  and,   im 
mediately  after  the  first  fire   of  the  enemy,  all, 
that  were  not  killed  or  wounded,  leaped  in,  pel- 
tnel,  amongst  the  enemy  ;  who,  being  thus  boldly 
attacked,  and  seeing  others   pouring  in   upon 
them,  retired  in  great  confusion  ;  and  some  one 
way,  some  another,  ran  into  the  inward  works. 
There  was  a  large  port  in   the  flank  of  t! 
principal  bastion,  towards  the  north-east,  and 
covered  way,  through  which   the   general  ai 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  followed  the  flying  force; 
and    by  that    means    became   possessed  of   ii 
Luckily  enough,   here   lay  a  number  of  grei 
stones  in  the  gorge  of  the  bastion,  for  the  use 
the  fortification ;  with  which  we  made  a  sort 
breast-work  before  the  enemy  recovered  of  their 
amaze,   or  made  any  considerable   fire  upon  us 
from  their  inward  fort,   which  commanded  the 
upper  part  of  that  bastion. 

We  were  afterwards  informed  that  the  com 
mander  of  the  citadel,  expecting  but  one  attack, 
had  called  off  the  men  from  the  most  distant 
and  western  part  of  the  fort,  to  that  side  which 
was  next  the  town  ;  upon  which  our  men  got 
into  a  demi-bastion  in  the  most  extreme  part  ol 
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the  fortification.  Here  they  got  possession  of 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  with  hardly  any  opposi 
tion  ;  and  had  leisure  to  cast  up  a  little  entrench 
ment,  and  to  make  use  of  the  guns  they  had 
taken  to  defend  it.  Under  this  situation,  the 
enemy,  when  drove  into  the  inward  fort,  were 
exposed  to  our  fire  from  those  places  we  were 
possessed  of,  in  case  they  offered  to  make  any 
sally,  or  other  attempt  against  us.  Thus,  we 
every  moment  became  better  and  better  pre 
pared  against  any  effort  of  the  garrison.  And, 
as  they  could  not  pretend  to  assail  us  without 
evident  hazard,  so  nothing  remained  for  us  to  do 
till  we  could  bring  up  our  artillery  and  mortars. 
Now  it  was  that  the  general  sent  for  the  thou 
sand  men  under  Brigadier  Stanhope's  command, 
which  he  had  posted  at  a  convent,  half  way 
between  the  town  and  Monjouick. 

There  was  almost  a  total  cessation  of  fire,  the 
men  on  both  sides  being  under  cover.  The 
general  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bastion ;  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  below,  behind  a  little  work  at 
the  point  of  the  bastion,  whence  he  could  only 
see  the  heads  of  the  enemy  over  the  parapet  of 
the  inward  fort.  Soon  after  an  accident  hap 
pened,  which  cost  that  gallant  prince  his  life. 

The  enemy  had  lines  of  communication  between 
Barcelona  and  Monjouick.  The  governor  of  the 
former,  upon  hearing  the  firing  from  the  latter, 
immediately  sent  four  hundred  dragoons  on  horse 
back,  under  orders,  that  two  hundred  dismounting 
should  reinforce  the  garrison,  and  the  other  two 
hundred  should  return  with  their  horses  back  to 
the  town. 

When  those  two  hundred  dragoons  were  ac 
cordingly  got  info  the  inward  fort,  unseen  by  any 
of  our  men,  the  Spaniards,  waving  their  hats 
over  their  heads,  repeated  over  and  over,  Viva  el 
Rpy,  Viva.  This  the  Prince  of  Hesse  unfortu 
nately  took  for  a  signal  of  their  desire  to  sur 
render.  Upon  which,  with  too  much  warmth 
and  precipitancy,  calling  to  the  soldiers  following, 
"  They  surrender,  they  surrender  !"  he  advanced 
with  near  three  hundred  men  (who  followed  him 
without  any  orders  from  their  general),  along 
the  curtain  which  led  to  the  ditch  of  the  inward 
fort.  The  enemy  suffered  them  to  come  into 
the  ditch,  and  there  surrounding  them,  took  two 
hundred  of  them  prisoners,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  discharge  upon  the  rest,  who  were 
running  back  the  way  they  came.  This  firing 
brought  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  down  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  bastion  to  see  what  was  doing 
below.  When  he  had  just  turned  the  point  of 
the  bastion,  he  saw  the  Prince  of  Hesse  retiring, 
with  the  men  that  had  so  rashly  advanced.  The 
earl  had  exchanged  a  very  few  words  with  him, 
when,  from  a  second  fire,  that  prince  received  a 
shot  in  the  great  artery  of  the  thigh,  of  which  he 
died  immediately,  falling  down  at  the  general's 
feet,  who  instantly  gave  orders  to  carry  off  the 
body  to  the  next  convent. 

Almost  the  same  moment,  an  officer  came  to 
acquaint  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  that  a  great 
body  of  horse  and  foot,  at  least  three  thousand, 
were  on  their  march  from  Barcelona  towards  the 
fort.  The  distance  is  near  a  mile,  all  uneven 
ground;  so  that  the  enemy  was  either  discover 
able,  or  not  to  be  seen,  just  as  they  were  march 
ing  on  the  hills,  or  in  the  vallies.  However,  the 


general  directly  got  on  horseback,  to  take 
a  view  of  those  forces  from  the  rising  ground 
without  the  fort,  having  left  all  the  posts, 
which  were  already  taken  well  secured  with  the 
allotted  numbers  of  officers  and  soldiers. 

But  the  event  will  demonstrate  of  what  con 
sequence  the  absence  or  presence  of  one  man 
may  prove  on  great  occasions.  No  sooner  was 
the  earl  out  of  the  fort,  the  care  of  which  he  had 
left  under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Charlemont, 
(a  person  of  known  merit  and  undoubted  courage, 
but  somewhat  too  flexible  in  his  temper,)  when 
a  panic  fear  (though  the  earl,  as  I  have  said,  was 
only  gone  to  take  a  view  of  the  enemy)  seized 
upon  the  soldiery,  which  was  a  little  too  easily 
complied  with  by  the  Lord  Charlemont,  then  com 
manding  officer.  True  it  is ;  for  I  heard  an 
officer,  ready  enough  to  take  such  advantages, 
urge  to  him,  that  none  of  all  those  posts  we 
were  become  masters  of  were  tenable ;  that  to 
offer  at  it  would  be  no  better  than  wilfully  sacri 
ficing  human  lives  to  caprice  and  humour,  and 
just  like  a  man's  knocking  his  head  against  stone 
walls,  to  try  which  was  hardest.  Having  over 
heard  this  piece  of  lip-oratory,  and  finding  by 
the  answer  that  it  was  too  likely  to  prevail,  and 
that  all  I  was  like  to  say  would  avail  nothing,  I 
slipped  away  as  fast  as  I  could,  to  acquaint  the 
general  with  the  danger  impending. 

As  1  passed  along,  I  took  notice  that  the  panic 
was  upon  the  increase  ;  the  general  rumour  af 
firming,  that  we  should  be  all  cut  off"  by  the 
troops  that,  were  come  out  of  Barcelona,  if  we  did 
not  immediately  gain  the  hills,  or  the  houses 
possessed  by  the  Miquelets.  Officers  and  soldiers, 
under  this  prevailing  terror,  quitted  their  posts  ; 
and  in  one  united  body  (the  Lord  Charlemont  at 
the  head  of  them)  marched,  or  rather  hurried, 
out  of  the  fort,  and  were  come  half-way  down 
the  hill  before  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  came  up 
to  them  ;  though,  on  my  acquainting  him  with 
the  shameful  and  surprising  accident,  he  made 
no  stay  ;  but  answering,  with  a  good  deal  of  ve 
hemence,  "  Good  God  !  is  it  possible  ?"  hastened 
back  as  fast  as  he  could. 

I  never  thought  myself  happier  than  in  this 
piece  of  service  to  my  country.  I  confess  I 
could  not  but  value  it,  as  having  been  therein 
more  than  a  little  instrumental  in  the  glorious 
successes  which  succeeded ;  since,  immediately 
upon  this  notice  from  me,  the  earl  galloped  up 
the  hill,  and  lighting  when  he  came  to  Lord  Char 
lemont,  he  took  his  half  pike  out  of  his  hand ;  and 
turning  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  told  them,  if 
they  would  not  face  about  and  follow  him,  they 
should  have  the  scandal  and  eternal  infamy  upon 
them  of  having  deserted  their  posts,  and  aban 
doned  their  general. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  with  what  alacrity  and 
new  courage  they  faced  about  and  followed  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow.  In  a  moment  they  had 
forgot  their  apprehensions ;  and  without  doubt, 
had  they  met  with  any  opposition,  they  would 
have  behaved  themselves  with  the  greatest 
bravery.  But  as  these  motions  were  unperceived 
by  the  enemy,  all  the  posts  were  regained,  and 
anew  possessed  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  without 
any  loss ;  though,  had  our  forces  marched  half 
musket-shot  further,  their  retreat  would  have 
been  perceived,  and  all  the  success  attendant  on  , 
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this  glorious  attempt  must  have  been  entirely 
blasted. 

Another  incident  which  attended  this  happy 
enterprise  was  this  :  The  two  hundred  men  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  the  unhappy 
mistake  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  were  carried 
directly  into  the  town.  The  Marquis  of  Risburg, 
a  lieutenant-general,  who  commanded  the  three 
thousand  men  which  were  marching  from  the 
town  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  examined  the  pri 
soners  as  they  passed  by  ;  and  they  all  agreeing 
that  the  general  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  were  in 
person  with  the  troops  that  made  the  attack  on 
Monjouick,  the  marquis  gave  immediate  orders 
to  retire  to  the  town ;  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  main  body  of  the  troops  attended  the  prince 
and  general,  and  that  some  design  therefore  was 
on  foot  to  intercept  his  return,  in  case  he 
should  venture  too  far.  Thus  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  our  two  hundred  men  turned  to  our  ad 
vantage  in  preventing  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
which  must  have  put  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  to 
inconceivable  difficulties. 

Tne  body  of  one  thousand,  under  Brigadier 
Stanhope,  being  come  up  to  Monjouick,  and  no 
interruption  given  us  by  the  enemy,  our  affairs 
were  put  into  very  good  order  on  this  side ; 
while  the  camp  on  the  other  side  was  so  fortified, 
that  the  enemy,  during  the  siege,  never  made  one 
effort  against  it.  In  the  meantime  the  commu 
nication  between  the  two  camps  was  secure 
enough,  although  our  troops  were  obliged  to  a 
tedious  march  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  when 
ever  the  general  thought  fit  to  relieve  those  on 
duty  on  the  side  of  the  attack,  from  those  regi 
ments  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  Barcelona. 

The  next  day,  after  the  Earl  of  Peterborow 
had  taken  care  to  secure  the  first  camp  to  the 
eastward  of  the  town,  he  gave  orders  to  the 
officers  of  the  fleet  to  land  the  artillery  and  am 
munition  behind  the  fortress  to  the  westward. 
Immediately  upon  the  landing  whereof,  two 
mortars  were  fixed,  from  both  which  we  plied 
the  fort  of  Monjouick  furiously  with  our  bombs. 
But  the  third  or  fourth  day,  one  of  our  shells 
fortunately  lighting  on  their  magazine  of  powder, 
blew  it  up,  and  with  it  the  governor,  and  many 
principal  officers  who  were  at  dinner  with  him. 
The  blast,  at  the  same  instant,  threw  down  a 
face  of  one  of  the  smaller  bastions ;  which  the 
vigilant  Miquelets,  ready  enough  to  take  all  ad 
vantages,  no  sooner  saw,  (for  they  were  under 
the  hill,  very  near  the  place,)  but  they  readily 
entered,  while  the  enemy  were  under  the  utmost 
confusion.  If  the  earl,  no  less  watchful  than 
they,  had  not  at  the  same  moment  thrown  him 
self  in  with  some  regular  troops,  and  appeased 
the  general  disorder,  in  all  probability  the  gar 
rison  had  been  put  to  the  sword.  However,  the 
general's  presence  not  only  allayed  the  fury  of 
the  Miquelets,  but  kept  his  own  troops  under 
strictest  discipline  ;  so  that,  in  a  happy  hour 
for  the  frightened  garrison,  the  general  gave 
officers  and  soldiers  quarter,  making  them  pri 
soners  of  war. 

How  critical  was  that  minute  wherein  the  ge 
neral  met  his  retreating  commander  !  A  very  few 
steps  farther  had  excluded  us  our  own  conquests, 
to  the  utter  loss  of  all  those  greater  glories  which 
ensued.  Nor  would  that  have  been  the  worst ; 


for,  besides  the  shame  attending  such  an  ill  con 
certed  retreat  from  our  acquests  on  Monjoaick,  i 
we  must  have  felt  the  accumulative  disgrace  of 
infamously  retiring  aboard  the  ships  that  brought 
us  ;  but  heaven  reserved  for  our  general  amazing 
scenes,  both  of  glory  and  mortification. 

I  cannot  here  omit  one  singularity  of  life, 
which  will  demonstrate  men's  different  way  of 
thinking,  if  not  somewhat  worse ;  when,  many 
years  after,  to  one  in  office,  who  seemed  a  little 
too  deaf  to  my  complaints,  and  by  that  means  ir 
ritating  my  human  passions,  in  justice  to  myself, 
as  well  as  cause,  I  urged  this  piece  of  service,  by 
which  I  not  only  preserved  the  place,  but  the 
honour  of  my  country,  that  minister  petit,  to  mor 
tify  my  expectations,  and  baffle  my  plea,  with  a 
grimace  as  odd  as  his  logic,  returned,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  service  pretended  was  a  disservice  to 
the  nation,  since  perseverance  had  cost  the  go 
vernment  more  money  than  all  our  conquests 
were  worth,  could  we  have  kept  them.  So  irre 
gular  are  the  conceptions  of  man,  when  even 
great  actions  thwart  the  bent  of  an  interested  will. 

The  fort  of  Monjouick  being  thus  surprisingly 
reduced,  furnished  a  strange  vivacity  to  men's 
expectations,  and  as  extravagantly  flattered  their 
hopes ;  for,  as  success  never  fails  to  excite  weaker 
minds  to  pursue  their  good  fortune,  though  many 
times  to  their  own  loss,  so  is  it  often  too  apt  to  push 
on  more  elevated  spirits  to  renew  the  encounter 
for  achieving  new  conquests  by  hazarding  too 
rashly  all  their  former  glory.  Accordingly,  every 
body  now  began  to  make  his  utmost  efforts  ;  and 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  drone  if  he  was  not 
employed  in  doing  something  or  other  towards 
pushing  forward  the  siege  of  Barcelona  itself,  and 
raising  proper  batteries  for  that  purpose.  But, 
after  all,  it  must  in  justice  be  acknowledged, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  success 
that  attended  this  bold  enterprise,  the  land  forces, 
of  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
sailors,  could  never  have  reduced  the  town. 
The  commanders  and  officers  of  the  fleet  had 
always  evinced  themselves  favourers  of  this  pro 
ject  upon  Barcelona.  A  new  undertaking  so 
late  in  the  year,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  their 
utter  aversion,  and  what  they  hated  to  hear  of. 
Elated,  therefore,  with  a  beginning  so  auspicious, 
they  gave  a  more  willing  assistance  than  could 
have  been  asked,  or  judiciously  expected.  The 
admirals  forgot  their  element,  and  acted  as  gene- 
ral  officers  at  land :  they  came  every  day  from 
their  ships  with  a  body  of  men  formed  into  com 
panies,  and  regularly  marshalled,  and  commanded 
by  captains  and  lieutenants  of  their  own.  Cap 
tain  Littleton  in  particular,  one  of  the  most  ad 
vanced  captains  in  the  whole  fleet,  offered,  of 
himself,  to  take  care  of  the  landing  and  convey 
ance  of  the  artillery  to  the  camp.  And  answer, 
able  to  that  his  first  zeal  was  his  vigour  all  along ; 
for,  finding  it  next  to  an  impossibility  to  draw  the 
cannon  and  mortars  up  such  vast  precipices  by 
horses,  if  the  country  had  afforded  them,  he 
caused  harnesses  to  be  made  for  two  hundred 
men  ;  and  by  that  means,  after  a  prodigious 
fatigue  and  labour,  brought  the  cannon  and  mor 
tars  necessary  for  the  siege  up  to  the  very 
batteries. 

In  this  manner  was  the  siege  begun,  nor  wa» 
it  carried  on  witli  any  less  application  ;  the  ap- 
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preaches  being  made  by  an  army  of  besiegers, 
that  very  little,  if  at  all,  exceeded  the  number  of 
the  besieged ;  not  altogether  in  a  regular  man 
ner,  our  few  forces  would  not  admit  it ;  but  yet 
with  regularity  enough  to  secure  our  two  little 
camps,  and  preserve  a  communication  between 
both,  not  to  be  interrupted  or  incommoded  by 
the  enemy.  We  had  soon  erected  three  several 
batteries  against  the  place,  all  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town,  viz.,  one  of  nine  guns,  another  of 
twelve,  and  the  last  of  upwards  of  thirty  ;  from 
all  which  we  plied  the  town  incessantly,  and  with 
all  imaginable  fury,  and  very  often  in  whole 
volleys. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  thought  not  only  advisa 
ble,  but  necessary,  to  erect  another  battery  upon 
a  lower  piece  of  ground,  under  a  small  hill, 
which,  lying  more  within  reach,  and  opposite  to 
those  places  where  the  walls  were  imagined 
weakest,  would  annoy  the  town  the  more ;  and 
being  designed  for  six  guns  only,  might  soon  be 
perfected.  A  French  engineer  had  the  direction, 
and,  indeed,  very  quickly  perfected  it.  But  when 
it  came  to  be  considered  which  way  to  get  the 
cannon  to  it,  most  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  impracticable,  by  reason  of  the  vast 
descent;  though,  I  believe,  they  might  have 
added  a  stronger  reason,  and  perhaps  more  in 
trinsic,  that  it  was  extremely  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy. 

Having  gained  some  little  reputation  in  the  at 
tack  of  Monjouick,  this  difficulty  was  at  last  to 
be  put  upon  me  ;  and  as  some,  not  my  enemies, 
supposed,  more  out  of  envy  than  good  will. 
However,  when  I  came  to  the  place,  and  had 
carefully  taken  a  view  of  it,  though  I  was  sensi 
ble  enough  of  the  difficulty,  I  made  my  main  ob 
jection  as  to  the  time  of  accomplishing  it ;  for  it 
was  then  between  nine  and  ten,  and  the  guns 
were  to  be  mounted  by  day-light.  Neither  could 
I  at  present  see  any  other  way  to  answer  their 
expectations,  than  by  casting  the  cannon  down 
the  precipice,  at  all  hazards,  to  the  place  below, 
where  that  fourth  battery  was  erected. 

This  wanted  not  objections  to  ;  and  therefore, 
to  answer  my  purpose,  as  to  point  of  time,  sixty 
men  more  were  ordered  me  as  much  as  possible 
to  facilitate  the  work  by  numbers  ;  and,  accord 
ingly,  I  set  about  it.  Just  as  I  was  setting  all 
•hands  to  work,  and  had  given  orders  to  my  men 
to  begin  some  paces  back,  to  make  the  descent 
more  gradual,  and  thereby  render  the  task  a  little 
more  feasible,  Major  Collier,  who  commanded  the 
train,  came  to  me,  and,  perceiving  the  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking,  in  a  fret,  told  me  I  was  im 
posed  upon  ;  and  vowed  he  would  go  and  find 
out  Brigadier  Petit,  and  let  him  know  the  impos 
sibility,  as  well  as  the  unreasonableness,  of  the 
task  1  was  put  upon.  He  had  scarce  uttered 
these  words,  and  turned  himself  round  to  perform 
his  promise,  when  an  unlucky  shot  with  a  mus 
ket  ball  wounded  him  through  the  shoulder ; 
upon  which  he  was  carried  off,  and  I  saw  him  not 
till  some  considerable  time  after. 

By  the  painful  diligence  and  the  additional 
complement  of  men,  however,  I  so  well  suc 
ceeded  (such  was  my  great  good  fortune),  that 
the  way  was  made,  and  the  guns,  by  the  help  of 
fascines  and  other  lesser  preparations  below, 
safely  let  down  and  mounted  ;  so  that  that  fourth 


battery  began  to  play  upon  the  town  before 
break  of  day,  and  with  all  the  success  that  was 
proposed. 

In  short,  the  breach,  in  a  very  few  days  after, 
was  found  wholly  practicable ;  and  all  things 
were  got  ready  for  a  general  storm :  which  Don 
Valasco,  the  governor,  being  sensible  of,  immedi 
ately  beat  a  parley ;  upon  which  it  was,  among 
other  articles,  concluded  that  the  town  should  be 
surrendered  in  three  days ;  and  the  better  to  en 
sure  it  the  bastion,  which  commanded  the  Port 
St  Angelo,  was  directly  put  into  our  possession. 

But  before  the  expiration  of  the  limited  three 
days  a  very  unexpected  accident  fell  out,  which 
hastened  the  surrender.  Don  Valasco,  during  his 
government,  had  behaved  himself  very  arbitrarily, 
and  thereby  procured,  as  the  consequence  of  it,  a 
large  proportion  of  ill  will,  not  only  among  the 
townsmen,  but  among  the  Miquelets,  who  had, 
in  their  zeal  to  King  Charles,  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  Catalonia  to  the  siege  of  their  capital ; 
and  who,  on  the  signing  of  the  articles  of  sur 
render,  had  found  various  ways,  being  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  most  private  avenues,  to  get  by 
night  into  the  town  ;  so  that  early  in  the  morn 
ing  they  began  to  plunder  all  that  they  knew 
enemies  to  King  Charles,  or  thought  friends  to 
the  Prince,  his  competitor. 

Their  main  design  was  upon  Valasco,  the  go 
vernor,  whom,  if  they  could  have  got  into  their 
hands,  it  was  not  to  be  questioned,  but  as  far  as 
his  life  and  limbs  would  have  served,  they  would 
have  sufficiently  satiated  their  vengeance  upon. 
He  expected  no  less,  and  therefore  concealed 
himself  till  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  could  give 
orders  for  his  more  safe  and  private  conveyance 
by  sea  to  Alicant. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  town  all  was  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  which  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  at  the 
very  first  hearing,  hastened  to  appease ;  with  his 
usual  alacrity  he  rode  all  alone  to  Port  St  An 
gelo,  where  at  that  time  myself  happened  to  be, 
and,  demanding  to  be  admitted,  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  under  fear  and  surprise,  opened  the  wicket, 
through  which  the  Earl  entered,  and  I  after 
him. 

Scarce  had  we  gone  a  hundred  paces  when  we 
saw  a  lady  of  apparent  quality  and  indisputable 
beauty  in  a  strange  but  most  affecting  agony, 
flying  from  the  apprehended  fury  of  the  Mique 
lets  ;  her  lovely  hair  was  all  flowing  about  her 
shoulders,  which,  and  the  consternation  she  was 
in,  rather  added  to  than  anything  diminished 
from  the  charms  of  an  excess  of  beauty.  She,  as 
is  very  natural  to  people  in  distress,  made  up 
directly  to  the  Earl,  her  eyes  satisfying  her  he 
was  a  person  likely  to  give  her  all  the  protection 
she  wanted ;  and,  as  soon  as  ever  she  came  near 
enough,  in  a  manner  that  declared  her  quality 
before  she  spoke,  she  craved  that  protection, 
telling  him,  the  better  to  secure  it,  who  it  was 
that  asked  it.  But  the  generous  Earl  presently 
convinced  her  he  wanted  no  entreaties,  having, 
before  he  knew  her  to  be  the  Duchess  of  Popoli, 
taken  her  by  the  hand  in  order  to  convey  her 
through  the  wicket  which  he  entered  at,  to  a 
place  of  safety  without  the  town. 

I  stayed  behind,  while  the  Earl  conveyed  the 
distressed  duchess  to  her  requested  asylum  ;  and 
I  believe  it  was  much  the  longest  part  of  an  hour 
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before  he  returned.  But  as  soon  as  ever  became 
back,  he  and  myself,  at  his  command,  repaired  to 
the  place  of  most  confusion,  which  the  extraor 
dinary  noise  full  readily  directed  us  to,  and  which 
happened  to  be  on  the  parade  before  the  palace. 
There  it  was  that  the  Miquelets  were  making 
their  utmost  efforts  to  get  into  their  hands  the 
almost  sole  occasion  of  the  tumult,  and  the  object 
of  their  raging  fury,  the  person  of  Don  Valasco, 
the  late  governor. 

It  was  here  that  the  earl  preserved  that  go 
vernor  from  the  violent,  but  perhaps  too  just,  re 
sentments  of  the  Miquelets;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
conveyed  him  by  sea  to  Alicant.  And,  indeed, 
I  could  little  doubt  the  effect,  or  be  anything 
surprised  at  the  easiness  of  the  task,  when  I  saw, 
that  wherever  he  appeared,  the  popular  fury  was 
in  a  moment  allayed,  and  that  every  dictate  of 
that  general  was  assented  to  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness  and  deference.  Valasco.  before  his 
embarkment,  had  given  orders,  in  gratitude  to 
his  preserver,  for  all  the  gates  to  be  delivered  up, 
though  short  of  the  stipulated  term ;  and  they 
were  accordingly  so  delivered,  and  our  troops  took 
possession  so  soon  as  ever  that  governor  was 
aboard  the  ship  that  was  to  convey  him  to 
Alicant. 

During  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  Brigadier  Stan 
hope  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  as  near  the 
trenches  as  possibly  could  be  with  safety  ;  where 
lie  not  only  entertained  the  chief  officers  who 
were  upon  duty,  but  likewise  the  Catalonian 
gentlemen,  who  brought  Miquelets  to  our  assist 
ance.  I  remember  I  saw  an  old  cavalier,  having 
his  only  son  with  him,  who  appeared  a  fine 
young  gentleman,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  go 
into  the  tent,  in  order  to  dine  with  the  Brigadier. 
But  whilst  they  were  at  dinner,  an  unfortunate 
shot  came  from  the  bastion  of  St  Antonio,  and 
entirely  struck  off  the  head  of  the  son.  The 
father  immediately  rose  up,  first  looking  down 
upon  his  headless  child,  and  then  lifting  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  whilst  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  he  crossed  himself,  and  only  said,  "  Fiat 
voluntas  tua !  "  and  bore  it  with  a  wonderful 
patience.  It  was  a  sad  spectacle,  and  truly  it 
affects  me  now  whilst  I  am  writing. 

The  Earl  of  Pererborow,  though  for  some  time 
after  the  revolution  he  had  been  employed  in 
civil  affairs,  returned  to  the  military  life  with 
great  satisfaction,  which  was  ever  his  inclination. 
Brigadier  Stanhope,  who  was  justly  afterwards 
created  an  earl,  did  well  deserve  this  motto. 
"  Tarn  Marte  quam  Mercurio ;"  for  truly  he 
behaved,  all  the  time  he  continued  in  Spain,  as 
if  he  had  been  inspired  with  conduct,  for  the 
victory  at  Almanar  was  entirely  owing  to  him  ; 
and  likewise  at  the  battle  of  Saragosa  he  distin 
guished  himself  with  great  bravery.  That  he 
had  not  success  at  Bruhega  was  not  his  fault, 
for  no  man  can  resist  fate ;  for  it  was  decreed  by 
heaven  that  Philip  should  remain  king  of  Spain, 
and  Charles  to  be  emperor  of  Germany.  Yet 
each  of  these  monarchs  has  been  ungrateful  to 
the  instruments  which  the  Almighty  made  use  of 
to  preserve  them  upon  their  thrones ;  for  one 
had  not  been  king  of  Spain  but  for  France,  and 
the  other  had  not  been  emperor  but  for  England. 

Barcelona,  the  chief  place  in  Catalonia,  being 
thus  in  our  hands,  as  soon  as  the  garrison,  little 


inferior  to  our  army,  had  marched  out  with 
drums  beating,  colours  flying,  &c.,  according  to 
the  articles,  Charles  the  Third  made  his  public 
entry,  and  was  proclaimed  king,  and  received 
with  the  general  acclamations,  and  all  other  de 
monstrations  of  joy  suitable  to  that  great  oc 
casion. 

Some  days  after  which,  the  citizens,  far  from 
being  satiated  with  their  former  demonstrations 
of  their  duty,  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  by 
proper  deputies  for  that  purpose  appointed, 
desiring  leave  to  give  more  ample  instances  of 
their  affections  in  a  public  cavalcade.  The  king 
granted  their  request,  and  the  citizens,  pursuant 
thereto,  made  their  preparations. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  king,  placed  in  a 
balcony  belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Peterborow,  appeared  ready  to  honour  the  show. 
The  ceremonial,  to  speak  nothing  figuratively, 
was  very  tine  and  grand :  those  of  the  first  rank 
made  their  appearance  in  decent  order,  and  upon 
fine  horses ;  and  others  under  arms,  and  in  com 
panies,  marched  with  native  gravity  and  gran 
deur,  all  saluting  his  Majesty,  as  they  passed  by, 
after  the  Spanish  manner,  which  that  Prince 
returned  with  the  movement  of  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  ;  for  the  kings  of  Spain  are  not  allowed 
to  salute,  or  return  a  salute,  by  any  motion  to, 
or  of,  the  hat. 

After  these  followed  several  pageants ;  the 
first  of  which  was  drawn  by  mules,  set  off  to  the 
height  with  stateliest  feathers,  and  adorned  with 
little  bells.  Upon  the  top  of  this  pageant  ap 
peared  a  man  dressed  all  in  green,  but  in  the 
likeness  of  a  dragon.  The  pageant  making  a 
stop  just  over  against  the  balcony  where  the 
king  sat,  the  dragonical  representative  diverted 
him  with  great  variety  of  dancings ;  the  Earl  of 
Peterborow  all  the  time  throwing  out  dollars  by 
handfuls  among  the  populace,  which  they  as 
constanty  received  with  the  loud  acclamation, 
and  repeated  cries  of  "  Viva,  viva,  Carlos  Ter- 
ceros  !  Viva  la  Casa  d' Austria  !" 

When  that  bad  played  its  part,  another  pa 
geant,  drawn  as  before,  ma^.e  a  like  full  stop 
before  the  same  balcony.  On  this  was  placed  a 
very  large  cage,  or  aviary,  the  cover  of  which, 
by  springs  contrived  for  that  purpose,  imme 
diately  flew  open,  and  out  of  it  a  surprising  flight 
of  birds  of  various  colours.  These,  all  amazed 
at  their  sudden  liberty,  which  I  took  to  be  the 
emblem  intended,  hovered  a  considerable  space 
of  time  over  and  about  their  place  of  freedom, 
chirping,  singing,  and  otherwise  testifying  their 
mighty  joy  for  their  so  unexpected  enlargement. 

There  were  many  other  pageants  ;  but  having 
little  in  them  very  remarkable,  I  have  forgot  the 
particulars.  Nevertheless,  every  one  of  them 
was  dismissed  with  the  like  acclamations  of 
"  Viva,  viva ;"  the  whole  concluding  with  bon 
fires  and  illuminations,  common  on  all  such 
occasions. 

I  cannot  here  omit  one  very  remarkable  in 
stance  of  the  catholic  zeal  of  that  prince,  which 
I  was  soon  after  an  eye-witness  of.  I  was  at 
that  time  in  the  fruit  market,  when  the  king, 
passing  by  in  his  coach,  the  host  (whether  by 
accident,  or  contrivance,  I  cannot  say)  was 
brought,  at  that  verv  juncture,  out  of  the  great 
church,  in  order,  as  I  after  understood,  to  a  poor 
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sick  woman's  receiving  the  sacrament.  On 
sight  of  the  host,  the  king  came  out  of  his  coach, 
kneeled  down  in  the  street,  which  at  that  time 
proved  to  be  very  dirty,  till  the  host  passed  by : 
then  rose  up,  and  taking  the  lighted  flambeau 
from  him  who  bore  it,  he  followed  the  priest  up 
a  strait  nasty  alley,  and  there  up  a  dark  ordinary- 
pair  of  stairs,  where  the  poor  sick  woman  lay. 
There  he  stayed  till  the  whole  ceremony  was  over, 
when,  returning  to  the  door  of  the  church,  he 
very  faithfully  restored  the  lighted  flambeau  to 
the  fellow  he  had  taken  it  from,  the  people  all 
the  while  crying  out,  "  Viva,  viva!"  an  acclama 
tion,  we  may  imagine,  intended  to  his  zeal,  as 
well  as  his  person. 

Another  remarkable  accident,  of  a  much  more 
moral  nature,  I  must,  in  justice  to  the  tem 
perance  of  that,  in  this  truly  inimitable  people, 
recite.  I  was  one  day  walking  in  one  of  the 
most  populous  streets  of  that  city,  where  I  found 
an  uncommon  concourse  of  people  of  all  sorts 
got  together ;  and  imagining  so  great  a  crowd 
could  not  be  assembled  on  a  small  occasion,  I 
pressed  in  among  the  rest ;  and,  after  a  good  deal 
of  struggling  and  difficulty,  reached  into  the  ring 
and  centre  of  that  mixed  multitude.  But  how 
did  I  blush,  with  what  confusion  did  I  appear, 
when  I  found  one  of  my  own  countrymen,  a 
jdrunken  grenadier,  the  attractive  loadstone  of  all 
the  high  and  low  mob,  and  the  butt  of  all  their 
merriment !  It  will  be  easily  imagined  to  be  a 
thing  not  a  little  surprising  to  one  of  our  country, 
to  tind  that  a  drunken  man  should  be  such  a 
wonderful  sight :  however,  the  witty  sarcasms 
that  were  then  by  high  and  low  thrown  upon 
that  senseless  creature,  and,  as  I  interpreted 
matters,  me  in  him,  were  so  pungent,  that  if  I 
did  not  curse  my  curiosity,  1  thought  it  best  to 
withdraw  myself  as  fast  as  legs  could  carry  me 
away. 

Barcelona  being  now  under  King  Charles,  the 
towns  of  Gironne,  Tarragona,  Tortosa,  and 
Lerida,  immediately  declared  for  him  ;  to  every 
one  of  which  engineers  being  ordered,  it  was  my 
lot  to  be  sent  to  Tortosa.  This  town  is  situated 
on  the  side  of  the  river  Ebro,  over  which  there 
is  a  fair  and  famous  bridge  of  boats.  The  waters 
of  this  river  are  always  of  a  dirty  red  colour, 
somewhat  fouler  than  our  moorish  waters ;  yet 
it  is  the  only  water  the  inhabitants  drink,  or 
covet  to  drink  ;  and  every  house  providing  for 
its  own  convenience  cisterns  to  preserve  it  in,  by 
a  few  hours'  standing  it  becomes  as  clear  as  the 
clearest  rock  water,  but  as  soft  as  milk.  In 
short,  for  softness,  brightness,  and  pleasantness 
of  taste,  the  natives  prefer  it  to  all  the  waters  in 
the  world;  and  I  must  declare  in  favour  of 
their  opinion,  that  none  ever  pleased  me  like  it. 

This  town  was  of  the  greater  moment  to  our 
army,  as  opening  a  passage  into  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  on  one  side,  and  the  kingdom  of  Arragon 
on  the  other,  and  being  of  itself  tolerably  de 
fensible,  in  human  appearance  might  probably 
repay  a  little  care  and  charge  in  its  repair  and 
improvement.  Upon  this  employ  was  I  ap 
pointed,  and  thus  was  I  busied,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Earl  of  Peterborow  with  his  little  army,  in 
order  to  march  to  Valencia,  the  capital  of  that 
province.  Here  he  left  in  garrison  Colonel  Hans 
Hamilton's  regiment;  the  place,  aevertheless, 


was  under  the  command  of  a  Spanish  governor, 
appointed  by  King  Charles. 

While  the  earl  stayed  a  few  days  at  this  place, 
under  expectation  of  the  promised  succours  from 
Barcelona,  he  received  a  proprio  (or  express) 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  full  of  excuses,  instead 
of  forces.  And  yet  the  very  same  letter,  in  a 
paradoxical  manner,  commanded  him,  at  all 
events,  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Santo  Mattheo, 
where  Colonel  Jones  commanded,  and  which  was 
then  under  siege  by  the  Conde  de  los  Torres 
(as  was  the  report),  with  upwards  of  three  thou 
sand  men.  The  Earl  of  Peterborow  could  not 
muster  above  one  thousand  foot,  and  above  two 
hundred  horse  ;  a  small  force  to  make  an  attempt 
of  that  nature  upon  such  a  superior  power :  yet 
the  earl's  vivacity  (as  will  be  occasionally  further 
observed  in  the  course  of  these  Memoirs)  never 
much  regarded  numbers,  so  there  was  but  room, 
by  any  stratagem,  to  hope  for  success.  True  it 
is,  for  his  greater  encouragement  and  consola 
tion,  the  same  letter  intimated  that  a  great  con 
course  of  the  country  people  being  up  in  arms, 
to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  in  favour  of 
King  Charles,  and  wanting  only  officers,  the 
enterprise  would  be  easy,  and  unattended  with 
much  danger.  But,  upon  mature  inquiry,  the 
earl  found  that  great  body  of  men  all  in  nubibut ; 
and  that  the  Conde,  in  the  plain  truth  of  the 
matter,  was  much  stronger  than  the  letter  at 
first  represented. 

Santo  Mattheo  was  a  place  of  known  im 
portance  ;  and  that  from  its  situation,  which  cut 
off  all  communication  between  Catalonia  and 
Valencia ;  and,  consequently,  should  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  earl's  design  upon 
the  latter  must  inevitably  have  been  postponed. 
It  must  be  granted,  the  commands  for  attempting 
the  relief  of  it  were  pressing  and  peremptory ; 
nevertheless,  the  earl  was  very  conscious  to  him 
self  that,  as  the  promised  reinforcements  were 
suspended,  his  officers  would  not  approve  of  the 
attempt  upon  the  foot  of  such  vast  inequalities ; 
and  their  own  declared  sentiments  soon  con 
firmed  the  dictates  of  the  earl's  reason.  He, 
therefore,  addresses  himself  to  those  officers 
in  a  different  manner :  he  told  them,  he  only 
desired  they  would  be  passive,  and  leave  it  to 
him  to  work  his  own  way.  Accordingly,  the 
earl  found  out,  and  hired  two  Spanish  spies,  for 
whose  fidelity  (as  his  great  precaution  always  led 
him  to  do)  he  took  sufficient  security ;  and  dis 
patched  them  with  a  letter  to  Colonel  Jones, 
governor  of  the  place,  intimating  his  readiness, 
as  well  as  ability,  to  relieve  him  ;  and,  above  all, 
exhorting  him  to  have  the  Miquelets  in  the  town 
ready,  on  sight  of  his  troops,  to  issue  out,  pursue, 
and  plunder ;  since  that  would  be  all  they  would 
have  to  do,  and  all  he  would  expect  at  their 
hands.  The  spies  were  dispatched  accordingly  ; 
and,  pursuant  to  instructions,  one  betrayed  and 
discovered  the  other,  who  had  the  letter  in 
charge  to  deliver  to  Colonel  Jones ;  the  earl,  to 
carry  on  the  feint,  having  in  the  meantime,  by 
dividing  his  troops,  and  marching  secretly  over 
the  mountains,  drawn  his  men  together,  so  as  to 
make  their  appearance  on  the  height  of  a  neigh 
bouring  mountain,  little  more  than  cannon-shot 
from  the  enemy'  s  camp.  The  tale  of  the  spies 
was  fully  confirmed,  and  the  Conde  (though  an 
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able  general)  marched  off  with  some  precipita 
tion  with  his  army  ;  and  by  that,  means  the  earl's 
smaller  number  of  twelve  hundred  had  liberty  to 
march  into  the  town  without  interruption.  I 
must  not  let  slip  an  action  of  Colonel  Jones's  just 
before  the  earl's  delivery  of  them.  The  Condo, 
for  want,  of  artillery,  had  set  his  miners  to  work  ; 
and  the  Colonel,  finding  they  had  made  some 
dangerous  advances,  turned  the  course  of  a 
rivulet,  that  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  town, 
in  upon  them,  and  made  them  quit  a  work  they 
thought  was  brought  to  perfection. 

Santo  Mattheo  being  relieved,  as  I  have  said, 
the  earl,  though  he  hid  so  far  gained  his  ends, 
left  not  the  flying  enemy  without  a  feint  of 
pursuit ;  with  such  caution,  nevertheless,  that  in 
case  they  should  happen  to  be  better  informed  of 
his  weakness,  he  might  have  a  resource  either 
back  again  to  Santo  Mattheo,  or  to  Vinaros  on 
the  sea-side ;  or  some  other  place,  as  occasion 
might  require.  But  having  just  before  received 
fresh  advice  that  the  reinforcements  he  expected 
were  anew  countermanded,  and  that  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  had  increased  his  troops  to  twelve 
thousand  men,  the  officers,  not  enough  elated 
with  the  last  success  to  adventure  upon  new 
experiments,  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to 
advise  the  earl,  who  had  just  before  received  a 
discretionary  commission  in  lieu  of  troops,  so  to 
post  the  forces  under  him  as  not  to  be  cut  off 
from  being  able  to  assist  the  king  in  person,  or 
to  march  to  the  defence  of  Catalonia  in  case  of 
necessity. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  of  the  council  of 
war,  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  though  still  intent 
upon  his  expedition  into  Valencia,  (which  had 
been  afresh  commanded,  even  while  his  supplies 
were  countermanded,)  orders  his  foot,  in  a  truly 
bad  condition,  by  tedious  marches  day  and  night 
over  the  mountains,  to  Vinaros ;  and  with  his 
two  hundred  horse,  set  out  to  prosecute  his  pre 
tended  design  of  pursuing  the  flying  enemy  ; 
resolved,  if  possible,  notwithstanding  all  seem 
ingly  desperate  circumstances,  to  perfect  the 
security  of  that  capital. 

To  that  purpose,  the  earl,  with  his  small  body 
of  patrolers,  went  on  frightening  the  enemy,  till 
they  came  under  the  walls  of  Nules,  a  town  for 
tified  with  the  best  walls,  regular  towers,  and  in 
the  best  repair  of  any  in  that  kingdom.  But 
even  here,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  earl's 
forlorn  (if  they  might  not  properly  at  that  time 
all  have  passed  under  that  character),  under  the 
same  panic  they  left  that  fencible  town,  with  only 
one  thousand  of  the  town's  people,  well  armed, 
for  the  defence  of  it.  Yet  was  it  scarce  to  be 
imagined  that  the  earl,  with  his  small  body  of 
two  hundred  horse,  should  be  able  to  gain  admis 
sion  ;  or,  indeed,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
attempt  it.  But,  bold  as  the  undertaking  was, 
his  good  genius  went  along  with  him ;  and  so 
good  a  genius  was  it  that  it  rarely  left  him 
without  a  good  effect.  He  had  been  told  the 
day  before  that  the  enemy,  on  leaving  Nules, 
had  got  possession  of  Villa  Real,  where  they  put 
all  to  the  sword.  What  would  have  furnished 
another  with  terror,  inspired  his  lordship  with  a 
thought  as  fortunate  as  it  was  successful.  The 
earl  rides  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town  at  the 
head  of  his  party,  and  peremptorily  demands  the 


chief  magistrate,  or  a  priest,  immediately  to  be 
sent  out  to  him  ;  and  that  under  penalty  of  being 
all  put  to  the  sword,  and  used  as  the  enemy  had 
used  those  at  Villa  Real  the  day  or  two  before. 
The  troops,  that  had  so  lately  left  the  place,  had 
left  behind  them  more  terror  than  men ;  which, 
together  with  the  peremptory  demand  of  the 
earl,  soon  produced  some  priests  to  wait  upon 
the  general.  By  their  readiness  to  obey,  the 
earl  very  justly  imagined  fear  to  be  the  motive ; 
wherefore,  to  improve  their  terror,  he  only 
allowed  them  six  minutes'  time  to  resolve  upon  a 
surrender,  telling  them,  that  otherwise,  so  soon 
as  his  artillery  was  come  up,  he  would  lay  them 
under  the  utmost  extremities.  The  priests  re 
turned  with  this  melancholy  message  into  the 
place  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  gates 
were  thrown  open.  Upon  the  earl's  entrance,  he 
found  two  hundred  horse,  which  were  the  original 
of  his  lordship's  forming  that  body  of  horse, 
which  afterwards  proved  the  saving  of  Valencia, 

The  news  of  the  taking  of  Nules  soon  overtook 
the  flying  enemy,  and  so  increased  the  appre 
hensions  of  their  danger,  that  they  renewed  their 
march  the  same  day,  though  what  they  had 
taken  before  would  have  satisfied  them  much 
better  without  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earl 
was  so  well  pleased  with  his  success,  that,  leaving 
the  enemy  to  fly  before  their  fears,  he  made  a 
short  turn  towards  Castillon  de  la  Plana,  a  con 
siderable,  but  open  town,  where  his  lordship  fur 
nished  himself  with  four  hundred  horses  more ; 
and  all  this  under  the  assurance  that  his  troops 
were  driving  the  enemy  before  them  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Hence  he  sent  orders  to  Colonel 
Pierce's  regiment  at  Vinaros  to  meet  him  at 
Oropesa,  a  place  at  no  great  distance ;  where, 
when  they  came,  they  were  very  pleasingly  sur 
prised  at  their  being  well  mounted,  and  furnished 
with  all  accoutrements  necessary.  After  which, 
leaving  them  cantoned  in  walled  towns,  where 
they  could  not  be  disturbed  without  artillery, 
that  indefatigable  general,  leaving  them  full 
orders,  went  on  his  way  towards  Tortosa. 

At  Vinaros  the  earl  met  with  advice,  that  the 
Spanish  militia  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  were 
assembled,  and  had  already  advanced  a  day's 
march  at  least  into  that  country.  Upon  which, 
collecting,  as  fast  as  he  could,  the  whole  corps 
together,  the  earl  resolved  to  penetrate  into 
Valencia  directly;  notwithstanding  this  whole 
collected  body  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
six  hundred  horse  and  two  thousand  foot. 

But  there  was  a  strong  pass  over  a  river,  just 
under  the  walls  of  Molviedro,  which  must  be 
first  disputed  and  taken.  This,  Brigadier  Ma- 
honi,  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  who 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  had  taken  care  to 
secure.  Molviedro,  though  not  very  strong,  is  a 
walled  town,  very  populous  of  itself ;  and  had  in 
it,  besides  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men,  most 
of  Mahoni's  dragoons.  It  lies  at  the  very  bottom 
of  a  high  hill,  on  the  upper  part  whereof  they 
show  the  ruins  of  the  once  famous  Saguntum ; 
famous  sure  to  eternity,  if  letters  shall  last  so 
long,  for  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  a  negligent  con 
federate,  against  an  implacable  enemy.  Here 
yet  appear  the  visible  vestigia  of  awful  antiquity, 
in  half  standing  arches,  and  the  yet  unlevelled 
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walls  and  towers  of  that  once  celebrated  city. 
I  could  not  but  look  upon  all  these  with  the 
eyes  of  despite,  in  regard  to  their  enemy  Han 
nibal  ;  with  those  of  disdain,  in  respect  to  the 
uncommon  and  unaccountable  supineness  of  its 
confederates,  the  Romans;  but  with  those  of 
veneration  as  to  the  memory  of  a  glorious  people, 
who,  rather  than  stand  reproached  with  a  breach 
of  faith,  or  the  brand  of  cowardice,  chose  to 
sacrifice  themselves,  their  wives,  children,  and  all 
that  was  dear  to  them,  in  the  flames  of  their 
expiring  city. 

In  Molviedro,  as  I  said  before,  Mahoni  com 
manded,  with  eight  hundred  men,  besides  in 
habitants  ;  which,  together  with  our  having  but 
little  artillery,  induced  the  officers,  under  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow,  reasonably  enough  to  ima 
gine  and  declare  that  there  could  be  no  visible 
appearance  of  surmounting  such  difficulties.  The 
earl,  nevertheless,  instead  of  indulging  such  des 
pondencies,  gave  them  hope,  that  what  strength 
served  not  to  accomplish,  art  might  possibly 
obtain.  To  that  purpose,  he  proposed  an  inter 
view  between  himself  and  Mahoni,  and  accord 
ingly  sent  an  officer  with  a  trumpet  to  intimate 
his  desire.  The  motion  was  agreed  to  ;  and  the 
earl  having  previously  stationed  his  troops  to 
advantage,  and  his  little  artillery  at  a  convenient 
distance,  with  orders  they  should  appear  on  a 
slow  march  on  the  side  of  a  rising  hill,  during 
the  time  of  conference,  went  to  the  place  ap 
pointed  ;  only,  as  had  been  stipulated,  attended 
with  a  small  party  of  horse.  When  they  were 
met,  the  earl  first  offered  all  he  could  to  engage 
Mahoni  to  the  interest  of  King  Charles ;  pro 
posing  some  things  extravagant  enough  (as 
Mahoni  himself  some  time  after  told  me)  to 
stagger  the  faith  of  a  catholic  ;  but  all  to  little 
purpose ;  Mahoni  was  inflexible,  which  obliged 
the  earl  to  new  measures. 

Whereupon  the  earl  frankly  told  him,  that  he 
could  not,  however,  but  esteem  the  confidence 
he  had  put  in  him  ;  and  therefore,  to  make  some 
retaliation,  he  was  ready  to  put  it  in  his  power 
to  avoid  the  barbarities  lately  executed  at  Villa 
Real.  "  My  relation  to  you,"  continued  the 
general,  "  inclines  me  to  spare  a  town  under 
your  command.  You  see  how  near  my  forces 
are,  and  can  hardly  doubt  our  soon  being  mas 
ters  of  the  place ;  what  I  would  therefore  offer 
you,"  said  the  earl,  "  is  a  capitulation,  that  my 
inclination  may  be  held  in  countenance  by  my 
honour.  Barbarities,  however  justified  by  ex 
ample,  are  my  utter  aversion,  and  against  my 
nature ;  and  to  testify  so  much,  together  with 
my  good  will  to  your  person,  was  the  main  intent 
of  this  interview." 

This  frankness  so  far  prevailed  on  Mahoni, 
that  he  agreed  to  return  an  answer  in  half  an 
hour.  Accordingly,  an  answer  was  returned  by 
a  Spanish  officer,  and  a  capitulation  agreed 
upon ;  the  earl  at  the  same  time  endeavouring 
to  bring  over  that  officer  to  King  Charles,  on 
much  the  same  topics  he  used  with  Mahoni. 
But  finding  this  equally  fruitless,  whether  it  was 
that  he  tacitly  reproached  the  officer  with  a  want 
of  consideration  in  neglecting  to  follow  the  ex 
ample  of  his  commander,  or  what  else,  he  cre 
ated  in  that  officer  such  a  jealousy  of  Mahoni, 


that  was  afterwards  very  serviceable  to  him  in 
his  further  design. 

To  forward  which  to  a  good  issue,  the  earl 
immediately  made  choice  of  two  dragoons,  who, 
upon  promise  of  promotion,  undertook  to  go  as 
spies  to  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  whose  forces  lay  not 
far  off,  on 'the  other  side  a  large  plain,  which  the 
earl  must  unavoidably  pass,  and  which  would 
inevitably  be  attended  with  almost  insuperable' 
dangers,  if  there  attacked  by  a  force  so  much 
superior.  Those  spies,  according  to  instructions, 
were  to  discover  to  the  duke  that  they  over- 
heard  the  conference  between  the  earl  and  Ma 
honi,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  a  considerable 
number  of  pistoles  delivered  into  Mahoni's  hands, 
large  promises  passing  at  that  instant  recipro 
cally  ;  but,  above  all,  that  the  earl  had  recom 
mended  to  him  the  procuring  the  march  of  the 
duke  over  the  plain  between  them.  The  spies 
went  and  delivered  all  according  to  concert ; 
concluding,  before  the  duke,  that  they  would  ask 
no  reward,  but  undergo  any  punishment,  if 
Mahoni  did  not  very  soon  send  to  the  duke  a 
request  to  march  over  the  plain,  in  order  to  put 
the  concerted  plot  in  execution.  It  was  not  long 
after  this  pretended  discovery  before  Mahoni 
did  send  indeed  an  officer  to  the  duke,  desiring 
the  march  of  his  forces  over  the  plain  ;  but,  in 
reality,  to  obstruct  the  earl's  passage,  which  he 
knew  very  well  must  be  that  and  no  other  way. 
However,  the  duke  being  prepossessed  by  the 
spies,  and  what  those  Spanish  officers  that  at 
first  escaped  had  before  infused,  took  things  in 
their  sense ;  and  as  soon  as  Mahoni,  who  was 
forced  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  over  the  plain 
before  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  arrived  at  his 
camp,  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and  sent  to 
Madrid.  The  duke  having  thus  imbibed  the 
venom,  and  taken  the  alarm,  immediately  de 
camped  in  confusion,  and  took  a  different  route 
than  at  first  he  intended  ;  leaving  that  once  for 
midable  plain  open  to  the  earl,  without  an  enemy 
to  obstruct  him.  In  some  little  time  after  he 
arrived  at  Madrid,  Mahoni  made  his  innocence 
appear,  and  was  created  a  general ;  while  the 
Duke  of  Arcos  was  recalled  from  his  post  of 
honour. 

The  day  after  we  arrived  at  Valencia,  the 
gates  of  which  fine  city  were  set  open  to  us  with 
the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy.  I  called  it  a 
fine  city,  but  sure  it  richly  deserves  a  brighter 
epithet ;  since  it  is  a  common  saying  among  the 
Spaniards,  that  "  the  pleasures  of  Valencia  would 
make  a  Jew  forget  Jerusalem."  It  is  most 
sweetly  situated  in  a  very  beautiful  plain,  and 
within  half  a  league  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  never  wants  any  of  the  fragrancies  of  nature, 
and  always  has  something  to  delight  the  most 
curious  eye.  It  is  famous  to  a  proverb  for  fine 
women  ;  but  as  infamous,  and  only  in  that  so,  for 
!  the  race  of  bravoes,  the  common  companions  of 
the  ladies  of  pleasure  in  this  country.  These 
wretches  are  so  case-hardened,  they  will  commit 
a  murder  for  a  dollar,  though  they  run  their 
country  for  it  when  they  have  done.  Not  that 
other  parts  of  this  nation  are  uninfested  with  this 
sort  of  unimals ;  but  here  their  numbers  are  so 
great,  that  if  a  catalogue  was  to  be  taken  of  those 
in  other  parts  of  that  country,  perhaps  nine  in  ten 
would  be  found  by  birth  to  be  of  this  province. 
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But  to  proceed :  though  the  citizens,  and  all 
sorts  of  people,  were  redundant  in  their  various 
expressions  of  joy,  for  an  entry  so  surprising,  and 
utterly  lost  to  their  expectation,  whatever  it  was 
to  their  wishes,  the  earl  had  a  secret  concern  for 
the  public,  which  lay  gnawing  at  his  heart,  and 
which  yet  he  was  forced  to  conceal.  He  knew 
that  he  had  not  four  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
place,  and  not  powder  or  ammunition  for  those, 
nor  any  provisions  laid  in  for  any  thing  like  a 
siege.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  without ' 
were  upwards  of  seven  thousand,  with  a  body  of  j 
four  thousand  more,  not  fifteen  leagues  off,  on 
their  march  to  join  them.  Add  to  this,  the 
Mareschal  de  Thesse  was  no  farther  off  than  j 
Madrid,  a  very  few  days'  march  from  Valencia ;  | 
a  short  way  indeed  for  the  earl  (who,  as  was 
said  before,  was  wholly  unprovided  for  a  siege,  i 
which  was  reported  to  be  the  sole  end  of  the 
Mareschal's  moving  that  way).  But  the  earl's 
never-failing  genius  resolved  again  to  attempt 
that  by  art,  which  the  strength  of  his  forces 
utterly  disallowed  him ;  and  in  the  first  place, 
his  intelligence  telling  him  that  sixteen  twenty- 
four  pounders,  with  stores  and  ammunition  an 
swerable  for  a  siege,  were  shipped  off  for  the 
enemy's  service  at  Alicant,  the  earl  forthwith  lays 
a  design,  and  with  his  usual  success  intercepts 
them  all,  supplying  that  way  his  own  necessities 
at  the  expence  of  the  enemy. 

The  four  thousand  men  ready  to  reinforce  the 
troops  nearer  Valencia,  were  the  next  point  to 
be  undertaken ;  but  hie  labor,  hoc  opus ;  since 
the  greater  body  under  the  Conde  de  las  Torres 
(who,  with  Mahoni,  was  now  reinstated  in  his 
post)  lay  between  the  earl  and  those  troops 
intended  to  be  dispersed.  And  what  enhanced 
the  difficulty,  the  river  Xucar  must  be  passed 
in  almost  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Great  disad 
vantages  as  these  were,  they  did  not  discourage 
the  earl.  He  detached  by  night  four  hundred 
horse  and  eight  hundred  foot,  who  marched  with 
such  hasty  silence,  that  they  surprised  that  great 
body,  routed  them,  and  brought  into  Valencia 
six  hundred  prisoners  very  safely,  nothwithstand- 
ing  they  were  obliged,  under  the  same  night 
covert,  to  pass  very  near  a  body  of  three  thousand 
of  the  enemy's  horse.  Such  a  prodigious  victory 
would  hardly  have  gained  credit  in  that  city,  if 
the  prisoners  brought  in  had  not  been  living 
witnesses  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the  triumph. 
The  Conde  de  las  Torres,  upon  these  two  military 
rebuffs,  drew  off  to  a  more  convenient  distance, 
and  left  the  earl  a  little  more  at  ease  in  his  new 
quarters. 

Here  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  made  his  residence 
for  some  time.  He  was  extremely  well  beloved ; 
his  affable  behaviour  exacted  as  much  from  all ; 
and  he  preserved  such  a  good  correspondence 
with  the  priests  and  the  ladies,  that  he  never 
failed  of  the  most  early  and  best  intelligence ;  a 
thing  by  no  means  to  be  slighted  in  the  common 
course  of  life,  but  much  more  commendable  and 
necessary  in  a  general,  with  so  small  an  army,  at 
open  war,  and  in  the  heart  of  his  enemy's 
country. 

The  earl,  by  this  means,  some  small  time 
after,  receiving  early  intelligence  that  King  Philip 
was  actually  on  his  march  to  Barcelona,  with  an 
army  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  thousand  men, 


under  the  command  of  a  Mareschal  of  France 
began  his  march  towards  Catalonia,  with  all  the 
troops  that  he  could  gather  together,  leaving  in 
Valencia  a  small  body  of  foot,  such  as  in  that 
exigence  could  best  be  spared.  The  whole  body 
thus  collected  made  very  little  more  than  two 
thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse  ;  yet  reso 
lutely  with  these  he  sets  out  for  Barcelona,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which,  as  soon  as  he  ar 
rived,  he  took  care  to  post  himself  and  his  dimi 
nutive  army  in  the  mountains  which  environ  that 
city ;  where  he  not  only  secured  them  against 
the  enemy,  but  found  himself  in  a  capacity  of 
putting  himself  under  perpetual  alarms.  Nor 
was  the  mareschal,  with  his  great  army,  capable  of 
returning  the  earl's  compliment  of  disturl/ance  ; 
since  he  himself,  every  six  or  eight  hours,  put 
j  his  troops  into  such  a  varying  situation,  that 
;  always,  when  most  arduously  sought,  he  was 
farthest  off  from  being  found.  In  this  manner 
I  the  general  bitterly  harassed  the  troops  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  these  means  struck  a  perpetual 
terror  into  the  besiegers.  Nor  did  he  only  this 
way  annoy  the  enemy  ;  the  precautions  he  had 
used,  and  the  measures  he  had  taken  in  other 
places,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  return  to 
Madrid,  though  the  invidious  endeavoured  to 
bury  them  in  oblivion,  having  equally  contributed 
to  the  driving  of  the  mareschal  of  France,  and  his 
catholic  king,  out  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  siege :  the  breaches  in 
the  walls  of  that  city,  during  its  siege  by  the  earl, 
had  been  put  into  tolerable  repair ;  but  those  of 
Monjouick,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  as  much 
neglected.  However,  the  garrison  made  shift  to 
hold  out  a  battery  of  twenty- three  days,  with  no 
less  than  fifty  pieces  of  cannon;  when,  after  a 
loss  of  the  enemy  of  upwards  of  three  thousand 
men  (a  moiety  of  the  army  employed  against  it 
when  the  earl  took  it)  they  were  forced  to  sur 
render  at  discretion.  And  this  cannot  but  merit 
our  observation,  that  a  place  which  the  English 
general  took  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  and 
with  very  inconsiderable  loss,  afforded  the  mares 
chal  of  France  a  resistance  of  twenty-three  days. 
Upon  the  taking  of  Fort  Monjouick,  the 
Mareschal  de  Thess  gave  immediate  orders  for 
batteries  to  be  raised  against  the  town.  Those 
orders  were  put  in  execution  with  all  expedition  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  his  army  fortified  them 
selves  with  such  entrenchments  as  would  have 
ruined  the  earl's  former  little  army  to  have 
raised,  or  his  present  much  lesser  army  to  have 
attempted  the  forcing  them.  However,  they 
sufficiently  demonstrated  their  apprehensions  of 
that  watchful  general,  who  lay  hovering  over 
their  heads  upon  the  mountains.  Their  main 
effort  was  to  make  a  breach  between  Port  St 
Antonio  and  that  breach  which  our  forces  had 
made  the  year  before ;  to  effect  which,  they  took 
care  to  ply  them  very  diligently  both  from  cannon 
afld  mortars  ;  and  in  some  few  days  their  appli- 
j  cation  was  answered  with  a  practicable  breach 
for  a  storm ;  which,  however,  was  prudently 
deferred  for  some  time,  and  that  through  fear  of 
the  earl's  falling  on  the  back  of  them  whenever 
they  should  attempt  it;  which,  consequently, 
they  were  sensible,  might  put  them  into  some 
dangerous  disorder. 

And  now  it  was  that  the  Earl  of  Peterborow 
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resolved  to  put  in  practice  the  resolution  he  had 
some  time  before  concerted  within  himself.  About 
nine  or  ten  days  before  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
he  had  received  an  express  from  Brigadier  Stan 
hope  (who  was  aboard  Sir  John  Lease's  fleet  ap 
pointed  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  with  the  rein 
forcements  from  England),  acquainting  the  earl 
that  he  had  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  pre 
vail  on  the  admiral  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Barcelona ;  but  that  the  admiral,  however, 
persisted  in  a  positive  resolution  not  to  attempt 
the  French  fleet  before  that  place  under  the 
Count  de  Tholouse  till  the  ships  were  joined  him 
which  were  expected  from  Ireland,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Bing.  True  it  was,  the 
fleet  under  Admiral  Leake  was  of  equal  strength 
with  that  under  the  French  admiral ;  but,  jealous 
of  the  informations  he  had  received,  and  too  ready 
to  conclude  that  people  in  distress  were  apt  to 
make  representations  too  much  in  their  own 
favour,  he  held  himself,  in  point  of  discretion, 
obliged  not  to  hazard  the  queen's  ships  when  a 
reinforcement  of  both  cleaner  and  larger  were 
under  daily  expectation. 

This  unhappy  circumstance,  notwithstanding 
all  former  glorious  deliverances,  had  almost 
brought  the  earl  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and,  to 
increase  it,  the  earl  every  day  received  such  com 
mands  from  the  king  within  the  place,  as  must 
have  sacrificed  his  few  forces  without  the  least 
probability  of  succeeding.  Those  all  tended  to 
his  forcing  his  way  into  the  town ;  when,  in  all 
human  appearance,  not  one  man  of  all  that  should 
make  the  attempt  could  have  done  it  with  any 
hope  or  prospect  of  surviving.  The  French  were 
strongly  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
distant  two  miles  from  Barcelona  :  towards  the 
bottom  of  those  hills  the  avenues  into  the  plain 
were  possessed  and  fortified  by  great  detachments 
from  the  enemy's  army.  From  all  which  it  will 
be  evident  that  no  attempt  could  be  made  with 
out  giving  the  enemy  time  to  draw  together  what 
body  of  foot  they  pleased.  Or  supposing  it  feasi 
ble,  under  all  these  difficult  circumstances,  for 
some  of  them  to  have  forced  their  passage,  the 
remainder  that  should  have  been  so  lucky  to  have 
escaped  their  foot  would  have  found  themselves 
exposed  in  open  field  to  a  pursuit  of  four  thou 
sand  horse  and  dragoons,  and  that  for  two  miles 
together,  when,  in  case  of  their  inclosing  them, 
the  bravest  troops  in  the  world,  under  such  a 
situation,  would  have  found  it  their  best  way  to 
have  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

Nevertheless,  when  Brigadier   Stanhope  sent 
that  express  to  the  earl,  which  I  just  now  men 
tioned,  he  assured  him  in  the  same  that  he  would 
use  his  utmost  diligence,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to  j 
let  him  have  timely  notice  of  the  conjunction  of- 
the  fleets,  which  was  now  all  they  had  to  depend  ' 
upon ;    adding,  withal,  that   if   the  earl  should  . 
at  any  time  receive  a  letter  or  paper,  though  ' 
directed  to  nobody,  and  with  nothing  in  it  but  a 
half  sheet  of  paper  cut  in  the  middle,  he,  the 
earl,  might  certainly  depend  upon  it,  that  the  J 
two  fleets  were  joined  and  making  the  best  of 
their  way  for  Barcelona.     It  will  easily  be  ima 
gined  the  express  was  to  be  well  paid;  and  being 
made  sensible  that  he  ran  little  or  no  hazard  in 
carrying  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  he  undertook  it, 
and  as  fortunately  arrived  with  it  to  the  earl  at 


a  moment  when  chagrin  and  despair  might  have 
hurried  him  to  some  resolution  that  might  have 
proved  fatal.  The  messenger  himself,  however, 
knew  nothing  of  the  joining  of  the  fleets,  or  the 
meaning  of  his  message. 

As  soon  as  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  received 
this  welcome  message  from  Brigadier  Stanhope, 
he  marched  the  very  same  night,  with  his  whole 
little  body  of  forces,  to  a  town  on  the  sea-shore, 
called  Sigeth.  No  person  guessed  the  reason 
of  his  march,  or  knew  anything  of  what  the 
intent  of  it  was.  The  officers,  as  formerly, 
obeyed  without  inquiry ;  for  they  were  led  to  it 
by  so  many  unaccountable  varieties  of  success, 
that  affiance  became  a  second  nature,  both  in 
officer  and  soldier. 

The  town  of  Sigeth  was  about  seven  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  Barcelona  ;  where,  as  soon 
as  the  earl  with  his  forces  arrived,  he  took  care 
to  secure  all  the  small  fishing  boats,  feluccas, 
andsattees;  nay,  in  a  word,  every  machine  in 
which  he  could  transport  any  of  his  men  ;  so  that 
in  two  days  time  he  had  got  together  a  number 
sufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  all  his  foot. 

But  a  day  or  two  before  the  arrival  of  the 
English  fleet  off  Sigeth,  the  officers  of  his  troops 
were  under  a  strange  consternation  at  a  resolu 
tion  their  general  had  taken.  Impatient  of  delay, 
and  fearful  of  the  fleets  passing  by  without  his 
knowledge,  the  earl  summoned  them  together  a 
little  before  night,  at  which  time  he  discovered 
to  the  whole  assembly,  that  he  himself  was 
obliged  to  endeavour  to  get  aboard  the  English 
fleet ;  and  that,  if  possible,  before  the  French 
scouts  should  be  able  to  make  any  discovery  of 
their  strength  :  that,  finding  himself  of  no  further 
use  on  shore,  having  already  taken  the  necessary 
precautions  for  their  transportation  and  security, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue  his  orders, 
and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Barcelona  in 
the  vessels  which  he  had  provided  for  them  :  that 
they  might  do  this  in  perfect  security  when  they 
saw  the  English  fleet  pass  by  ;  or,  if  they  should 
pass  by  in  the  night,  an  engagement  with  the 
French,  which  would  be  an  inevitable  conse 
quence,  would  give  them  sufficient  notice  what 
they  had  to  do  further. 

This  declaration,  instead  of  satisfying,  made 
the  officers  ten  times  more  curious  ;  but  when 
they  saw  their  general  going,  with  a  resolution 
to  lie  out  all  night  at  sea,  in  an  open  boat,  at 
tended  with  only  one  officer,  and  understood 
that  he  intended  to  row  out  in  his  felucca  five  or 
six  leagues'  distance  from  the  shore,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expressed  what  amazement  and  concern 
surprised  them  all.  Mr  Crow,  the  Queen's 
minister,  and  others,  expressed  a  particular  dig- 
like  and  uneasiness  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the 
earl  had  resolved  upon  it.  Accordingly,  at  night 
he  put  out  to  sea  in  his  open  felucca,  ail  which 
he  spent  five  leagues  from  shore,  with  no  other 
company  than  one  captiiin  and  his  rowers. 

In  the  morning,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all, 
officers  and  others,  the  earl  came  again  to  land; 
and  immediately  began  to  put  his  men  into  the 
several  vessels  which  lay  ready  in  port  for  that 
purpose.  But  at.  night  their  amaze  was  renewed, 
when  they  found  their  general  ready  to  put  in 
execution  his  old  resolution,  in  the  same  equi 
page,  and  with  the  same  attendance*  Accord- 
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ingly,  he  again  felucca'd  himself,  and  they  saw 
him  no  more  till  they  were  landed  on  the  Mole 
in  Barcelona. 

When  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  first  engaged 
himself  in  the  expedition  to  Spain,  he  proposed 
to  the  Queen  and  her  ministry,  that  Admiral 
Shovel  might  be  joined  in  commission  with  him 
in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  But  this  year, 
when  the  fleet  came  through  the  Straits  under 
Vice-Admiral  Leake,  the  Queen  had  sent  a  com 
mission  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  for  the  full 
command,  whenever  he  thought,  fit  to  come 
aboard  in  person.  This  it  was  that  made  the 
general  endeavour,  at  all  hazard?,  to  get  aboard 
the  fleet  by  night ;  for  he  was  apprehensive,  and 
the  sequel  proved  his  apprehensions  too  well 
grounded,  that  Admiral  Leake  would  make  his 
appearance  with  the  whole  body  of  the  fleet, 
which  made  near  twice  the  number  of  the  ships 
of  the  enemy  ;  in  which  case  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  Count  de  Tholouse,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  French  scouts  should  give  notice  of  our 
strength,  would  cut  his  cables,  and  put  out  to 
sea,  to  avoid  an  engagement.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  earl  was  very  sensible  that,  if  a  part 
of  his  ships  had  kept  astern,  the  superiority 
might  have  appeared  on  the  French  side ;  or 
rather,  if  they  had  bore  away  in  the  night,  to 
wards  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  fallen  to  the  east 
ward  of  Barcelona  the  next  day,  a  battle  had 
been  inevitable,  and  a  victory  equally  certain ; 
since  the  enemy,  by  this  means,  had  been 
tempted  into  an  engagement,  and  their  retreat 
being  cut  off,  and  their  whole  fleet  surrounded 
with  almost  double  their  number,  there  had 
hardly  been  left  for  any  of  them  a  probability  of 
escaping. 

Therefore,  when  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  put  to 
sea  again  the  second  evening,  fearful  of  losing 
such  a  glorious  opportunity,  and  impatient  to  be 
aboard  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  he  ordered 
his  rowers  to  obtain  the  same  station,  in  order  to 
discover  the  English  fleet.  And  according  to  his 
wishes  he  did  fall  in  with  it ;  but  unfortunately 
the  night  was  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  impos 
sible  for  him  then  to  put  his  project  into  prac 
tice.  Captain  Price,  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  who 
commanded  a  third  rate,  was  the  person  he 
first  came  aboard  of;  but  how  amazed  was  he 
to  find,  in  an  open  boat,  at  open  sea,  the  per 
son  who  had  commission  to  command  the  fleet ! 
So  soon  as  he  was  entered  the  ship,  the  earl  sent 
the  ship's  pinnace  with  letters  to  Admiral  Leake, 
to  acquaint  him  with  his  orders  and  intentions ; 
and  to  Brigadier  Stanhope,  with  a  notification  of 
his  safe  arrival ,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night 
proved  so  great  an  obstacle,  that  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  pinnace  could  reach  the  admiral. 
When  day  appeared,  it  was  astonishing  to  the 
whole  fleet  to  see  the  union  flag  waving  at  the 
maintop-mast  head.  Nobody  could  trust  his  own 
eyes,  or  guess  at  the  meaning,  till  better  certi 
fied  by  the  account  of  an  event  so  singular  and 
extraordinary. 

When  we  were  about  six  leagues'  distance  from 
Barcelona,  the  port  we  aimed  at,  one  of  the 
French  scouts  gave  the  alarm,  who  making  the 
signal  to  another,  he  communicated  it  to  a  third, 
and  so  on,  as  we  afterwards  sorrowfully  found, 
and  as  the  earl  had  before  apprehended.  The 


French  admiral  being  thus  made  acquainted  with 
the  force  of  our  fleet,  hoisted  sail,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  from  us,  either  pursuant  to  orders, 
or  under  the  plausible  excuse  of  a  retreat. 

This  favourable  opportunity  thus  lost,  there 
remained  nothing  to  do  but  to  land  the  troops 
with  all  expedition,  which  was  executed  accord 
ingly  ;  the  regiments,  which  the  Earl  of  Peter 
borow  embarked  the  night  before,  being  the  first 
that  got  into  the  town.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
how  pleasing  such  a  sight  must  be  to  those  in 
Barcelona,  reduced  as  they  were  to  the  last  ex 
tremity.  In  this  condition,  to  see  an  enemy's 
fleet  give  way  to  another  with  reinforcements 
from  England,  the  sea  at  the  same  instant  co 
vered  with  little  vessels  crowded  with  greater 
succours,  what  was  there  wanting  to  complete 
the  glorious  scene  but  what  the  general  had  pro 
jected,  a  fight  at  sea,  under  the  very  walls  of  the 
invested  city,  and  the  ships  of  the  enemy  sinking, 
or  towed  in  by  the  victorious  English  !  But 
night,  and  a  few  hours,  defeated  the  latter  part 
of  that  well-intended  landscape. 

King  Philip  and  the  Mareschal  of  France  had 
not  failed  to  push  on  the  siege  with  all  imagi 
nable  vigour ;  but  this  retreat  of  the  Count  de 
Tholouse,  and  the  news  of  those  reinforcements, 
soon  changed  the  scene.  Their  courage  without 
was  abated  proportionably  as  theirs  within  was 
elated.  In  these  circumstances  a  council  of  war 
being  called,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  raise 
the  siege.  Accordingly,  next  morning,  the  1st 
of  May,  1706,  while  the  sun  was  under  a  total 
eclipse,  in  a  suitable  hurry  and  confusion,  they 
broke  up,  leaving  behind  them  most  of  their  can 
non  and  mortars,  together  with  vast  quantities  of 
all  sorts  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  scarce 
stopping  to  look  back  till  they  had  left  all  but  the 
very  verge  of  the  disputed  dominion  behind  them. 

King  Charles  looked  with  new  pleasure  upon 
this  lucky  effort  of  his  old  deliverers.  Captivity 
is  a  state  no  way  desirable  to  persons,  however 
brave,  of  the  most  private  station  in  life ;  but  for 
a  king,  within  two  days  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  rival,  to  receive  so  seasonable  and  unex 
pected  a  deliverance,  must  be  supposed,  as  it 
really  did,  to  open  a  scene  to  universal  rejoicing 
among  us,  too  high  for  any  words  to  express,  or 
any  thoughts  to  imagine,  to  those  that  were  not 
present  and  partakers  of  it.  He  forthwith  gave 
orders  for  a  medal  to  be  struck  suitable  to  the 
occasion  ;  one  of  which,  set  round  with  diamonds, 
he  presented  to  Sir  John  Leake,  the  English  ad 
miral.  The  next  orders  were  for  re-casting  all 
the  damaged  brass  cannon  which  the  enemy  had 
left ;  upon  every  one  of  which  was,  by  order,  a 
sun  eclipsed,  with  this  motto  under  it :  "  Magna 
parvis  obscurantur." 

I  have  often  wondered  that  I  never  heard  any- 
body  curious  enough  to  inquire  what  could  be 
the  motives  to  the  King  of  Spain's  quitting  his 
dominions  upon  the  raising  of  this  siege ;  very 
certain  it  is  that  he  had  a  fine  army,  under  the 
command  of  a  mareschal  of  France,  not  very 
considerably  decreased,  either  by  action  or  de 
sertion  ;  but  all  this  would  rather  increase  the 
curiosity  than  abate  it.  In  my  opinion,  then, 
though  men  might  have  curiosity  enough,  the 
question  was  purposely  evaded  under  an  appre 
hension  that  an  honest  answer  must  inevitably 
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give  a  higher  idea  of  the  general  than  their  in 
clinations  led  them  to.  At  first  view  this  may 
carry  the  face  of  a  paradox ;  yet,  if  the  reader 
will  consider,  that  in  every  age  virtue  has  had  its 
shaders  or  maligners.  he  will  easily  solve  it,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  finds  himself  compelled  to 
allow  that  those  who  found  themselves  unable  to 
prevent  his  great  services,  were  willing,  in  a  more 
subtle  manner,  to  endeavour  at  the  annulling 
of  them  by  silence  and  concealment. 

This  will  ap  ear  mote  than  bare  supposition 
if  we  compare  the  present  situation,  as  to  strength, 
of  the  two  contending  powers.  The  French,  at 
the  birth  of  the  siege,  consisted  of  five  thousand 
horse  and  dragoons,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
foot,  effective  men.  Now,  grant  that  their  killed 
and  wounded,  together  with  their  sick  in  the 
hospitals,  might  amount  to  five  thousand,  yet  as 
their  body  of  horse  was  entire,  and  in  the  best 
condition,  the  remaining  will  appear  to  be  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  at  least.  On  the 
other  side,  all  the  forces  in  Barcelona,  even  with 
their  reinforcements,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
seven  thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse. 
Why  then,  when  they  raised  their  siege,  did  not 
they  march  back  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  with 
their  so  much  superior  army?  or,  at  least,  towards 
their  capital  ?  The  answer  can  be  this,  and  this 
only ;  because  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  had  taken 
such  provident  care  to  render  all  secure,  that  it 
was  thereby  rendered  next  to  an  impossibility  for 
them  so  to  do.  That  general  was  satisfied,  that 
the  capital  of  Catalonia  must,  in  course,  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  unless  a  superior  fleet 
removed  the  Count  de  Tholouse,  and  threw  in 
timely  succours  into  the  town  :  And  as  that  could 
not  depend  upon  him,  but  others,  he  made  it  his 
chief  care  and  assiduous  employment  to  provide 
against  those  strokes  of  fortune  to  which  he  found 
himself  again  likely  to  be  exposed,  as  he  often 
had  been ;  and,  therefore,  had  he  recourse  to  that 
vigilance  and  precaution  which  had  often  retrieved 
him,  when  to  others  his  circumstances  seemed  to 
be  most  desperate. 

The  generality  of  mankind,  and  the  French  in 
particular,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  taking  Bar 
celona  would  prove  a  decisive  stroke,  and  put  a 
period  to  the  war  in  Spain  ;  and  yet  at  that  very 
instant,  I  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  general 
flattered  himself  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  give 
the  enemy  sufficient  mortification,  even  though 
the  town  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  King 
Philip.  The  wise  measures  taken  induced  me  so 
to  believe,  and  the  sequel  approved  it  ;  for  the 
earl  had  so  well  expended  his  caution,  that  the 
enemy,  on  the  disappointment,  found  himself 
under  a  necessity  of  quitting  Spain  ;  and  the 
same  would  have  put  him  under  equal  difficulties, 
had  he  carried  the  place.  The  French  could 
never  have  undertaken  that  siege  without  de 
pending  on  their  fleet,  for  their  artillery,  ammu 
nition,  and  provisions ;  since  they  must  be  in 
evitably  forced  to  leave  behind  them  the  strong 
towns  of  Tortosa,  Lerida,  and  Taragona.  The 
earl,  therefore,  whose  perpetual  difficulties  seemed 
rather  to  render  him  more  sprightly  and  vigor 
ous,  took  care  himself  to  examine  the  whole 
country  between  the  Ebro  and  Barcelona;  and, 
upon  his  doing  so,  was  pleasingly,  as  well  as 
sensibly,  satisfied,  that  it  was  practicable  to 


render  their  return  into  the  heart  of  Spain  im 
possible,  whether  they  did  or  did  not  succeed  in 
the  siege  they  were  so  intent  to  undertake. 

There  were  but  three  ways  they  could  attempt 
it :  The  first  of  which  was  by  the  sea- side,  from 
Tarangona  towards  Tortosa;  the  most  barren, 
and  consequently  the  most  improper,  country  in 
the  universe  to  sustain  an  army ;  and  yet  to  the 
natural,  the  earl  had  added  such  artificial  diffi 
culties,  as  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
an  army  to  subsist,  or  march  that  way. 

The  middle  way  lay  through  a  better  country 
indeed,  yet  only  practicable  by  the  care  which 
had  been  taken  to  make  the  road  so.  And  even 
here,  there  was  a  necessity  of  marching  along 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  where,  by  vast  labour 
and  industry,  a  high  way  had  been  cut  for  two 
miles,  at  least,  out  of  the  main  rock.  The  earl, 
therefore,  by  somewhat  of  the  same  labour,  soon 
made  it  impassable.  He  employed  to  that  end 
many  thousands  of  the  country  people,  under  a 
few  of  his  own  officers  and  troops,  who,  cutting 
up  twenty  several  places,  made  so  many  preci 
pices,  perpendicular  almost  as  a  wall,  which  ren 
dered  it  neither  safe,  or  even  to  be  attempted  by 
any  single  man  in  his  wits,  much  less  by  an  army. 
Besides,  a  very  few  men,  from  the  higher  cliffs  of 
the  mountain,  might  have  destroyed  an  army 
with  the  arms  of  nature  only,  by  rolling  down 
large  stones,  and  pieces  of  the  rock,  upon  the 
enemy  passing  below. 

The  last  and  uppermost  way,  lay  through  the 
hilly  part  of  Catalonia,  and  led  to  Lerida,  to 
wards  the  head  of  the  Ebro,  the  strongest  place 
we  had  in  all  Spain,  and  which  was  as  well  fur 
nished  with  a  very  good  garrison.  Along  this 
road  there  lay  many  old  castles  and  little  towns 
in  the  mountains,  naturally  strong;  all  which 
would  not  only  have  afforded  opposition,  but 
at  the  same  time  have  entertained  an  enemy 
with  variety  of  difficulties ;  and  especially  as 
the  earl  had  given  orders,  and  taken  care  that 
all  cattle,  and  everything  necessary  to  sustain 
an  army,  should  be  conveyed  into  places  of  se 
curity,  either  in  the  mountains,  or  thereabouts. 
These  three  ways  thus  precautiously  secured, 
what  had  the  earl  to  apprehend  but  the  safety 
of  the  Archduke ;  which  yet  was  through  no 
default  of  his,  if  in  any  danger  from  the  siege  ? 

For  I  well  remember,  on  receipt  of  an  express 
from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  (as  he  frequently  sent 
such  to  inquire  after  the  proceedings  in  Spain), 
I  was  shewed  a  letter,  wrote  about  this  time  by 
the  Earl  of  Peterborow  to  that  Prince,  which 
raised  my  spirits,  though  then  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
It  was  too  remarkable  to  be  forgot ;  and  the 
substance  of  it  was,  that  his  highness  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  he  (the  earl)  was  in  much 
better  circumstances  than  he  was  thought  to 
be :  that  the  French  officers  knowing  nothing  of 
the  situation  of  the  country,  would  find  them 
selves  extremely  disappointed,  since,  in  case  the 
siege  was  raised,  their  army  should  be  obliged  to 
abandon  Spain :  or,  in  case  the  town  was  taken, 
they  should  find  themselves  shut  up  in  that 
corner  of  Catalonia,  and  under  an  impossibility 
of  forcing  their  way  back,  either  through  Ar- 
ragon  or  Valencia :  that  by  this  means,  all 
Spain,  to  the  Ebro,  would  be  open  to  the  Lord 
Galoway,  who  might  march  to  Madrid,  or  any 
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where  else,  without  opposition.  That  he  had  no 
other  uneasiness  or  concern  upon  him,  but  for 
the  person  of  the  Archduke,  whom  he  had  ne 
vertheless  earnestly  solicited  not  to  remain  in 
the  town  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  in 
tended  siege. 

Barcelona  being  thus  relieved,  and  King 
Philip  forced  out  of  Spain,  by  these  cautious 
steps  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  before 
we  bring  him  to  Valencia,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  intimate,  that,  as  it  always  was  the  custom  of 
that  general  to  settle,  by  a  council  of  war,  all 
the  measures  to  be  taken,  whenever  he  was 
obliged  for  the  service  to  leave  the  Archduke ;  a 
council  of  war  was  now  accordingly  held,  where 
all  the  general  officers,  and  those  in  greatest  em 
ployments  at  court,  assisted.  Here  everything 
was  in  the  most  solemn  manner  concerted  and 
resolved  upon ;  here  garrisons  were  settled  for 
all  the  strong  places,  and  governors  appointed  : 
but  the  main  article  then  agreed  upon  was,  that 
King  Charles  should  immediately  begin  his 
journey  to  Madrid,  and  that  by  the  way  of 
Valencia.  The  reason  assigned  for  it.  was,  be 
cause  that  kingdom  being  in  his  possession,  no 
difficulties  could  arise  which  might  occasion 
delay,  if  his  Majesty  took  that  route.  It  was 
likewise  agreed  in  the  same  council,  that  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  should  embark  all  the  foot, 
not  in  garrisons,  for  their  more  speedy,  as  well 
as  more  easy  conveyance  to  Valencia.  The  same 
council  of  war  agreed,  that  all  the  horse  in  that 
kingdom  should  be  drawn  together  ;  the  better 
to  insure  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  open 
ing  and  facilitating  his  Majesty's  progress  to 
Madrid. 

Accordingly,  after  these  resolutions  were  taken, 
the  Earl  of  Peterborow  embarks  his  forces,  and 
sails  for  Valencia,  where  he  was  doubly  wel 
comed  by  all  sorts  of  people,  upon  account  of  his 
safe  arrival,  and  the  news  he  brought  along  with 
it.  By  the  joy  they  expressed,  one  would  have 
imagined  that  the  general  had  escaped  the  same 
danger  with  the  King ;  and,  in  truth,  had  their 
king  arrived  with  him  in  person,  the  most  loyal 
and  zealous  would  have  found  themselves  at  a 
loss  how  to  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  in 
a  more  sensible  manner. 

Soon  after  his  landing,  with  his  customary  viva 
city,  he  applied  himself  to  put  in  execution  the 
resolutions  taken  in  the  councils  of  war  at  Barce 
lona  ;  and,  a  little  to  improve  upon  them,  he 
raised  an  entire  regiment  of  dragoons,  bought 
them  horses,  provided  them  clothes,  arms,  and 
accoutrements  ;  and  in  six  weeks  time  had  them 
ready  to  take  the  field  ;  a  thing,  though  hardly  to 
be  paralleled,  is  yet  scarce  worthy  to  be  mentioned 
among  so  many  nobler  actions  of  his  ;  yet,  in 
regard  to  another  general,  it  may  merit  notice, 
since,  while  he  had  Madrid  in  possession  near  four 
months,  he  neither  augmented  his  troops,  nor  laid 
up  any  magazines ;  neither  sent  he  all  that  time 
any  one  express  to  concert  any  measures  with  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  ;  but  lay  under  a  perfect  in 
activity,  or  which  was  worse,  negotiating  thai 
unfortunate  project  of  carrying  King  Charles  to 
Madrid,  by  the  round  about  and  ill-concertec 
way  of  Arragon  ;  a  project  not  only  contrary  to 
the  solemn  resolutions  of  the  council  of  war,  bu 
which,  in  reality,  was  the  root  of  all  our  succeed 


ing  misfortunes;  and  that  only  for  the  wretched 
vanity  of  appearing  to  have  had  some  share  in 
bringing  the  king  to  his  capital ;  but  how  minute 
a  share  it  was,  will  be  manifest,  if  it  be  considered 
that  another  general  had  first  made  the  way  easy, 
by  driving  the  enemy  out  of  Spain  ;  and  that  the 
French  general  only  stayed  at  Madrid  till  the  return 
of  those  troops,  which  were,  iu  a  manner,  driven 
out  of  Spain. 

And  yet  that  transaction,  doughty  as  it  was, 
took  up  four  most  precious  months,  which  most 
certainly  might  have  been  much  better  employed 
n  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  re- 
enter  Spain ;  nor  had  there  been  any  difficulty 
n  so  doing,  but  the  contrary,  if  the  general  at 
Madrid  had  thought  convenient  to  have  joined 
the  troops  under  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  and 
then  to  have  marched  directly  towards  Pampe- 
ona,  or  the  frontiers  of  France.  To  this  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  solicited  the  king  and  those 
about  him  ;  he  advised,  desired,  and  entreated 
iim  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  put  in  execution 
those  measures  resolved  on  at  Barcelona.  A 
council  of  war  in  Valencia  renewed  the  same  ap 
plication,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  his  route  was 
ordered  him,  and  that  to  meet  his  majesty  on  the 
Vontiers  of  Arragon.  There,  indeed,  the  earl  did 
meet  the  king,  and  the  French  general  an  army, 
which,  by  virtue  of  a  deorepid  intelligence,  he 
never  saw  or  heard  of  till  he  fled  from  it  to  his 
amp  at  Guadalira.  Inexpressible  was  the  con- 
usion  in  this  fatal  camp  :  The  King  from  Arra 
gon,  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  from  Valencia, 
arriving  in  it  the  same  day,  almost  the  same  hour, 
that  the  Earl  of  Galoway  entered,  under  a  hasty 
retreat  before  the  French  army. 

But  to  return  to  order,  which  a  zeal  of  justice 
has  made  me  somewhat  anticipate  ;  the  earl  had 
not  been  long  at  Valencia  before  he  gave  orders 
to  Major  General  Windham  to  march  with  all 
the  forces  he  had,  which  were  not  above  two 
thousand  men,  and  lay  siege  to  Requina,  a  town 
ten  leagues  distant  from  Valencia,  and  in  the  way 
to  Madrid.  The  town  was  not  very  strong,  nor 
very  large ;  but  sure  the  oddliest  fortified  that 
ever  was.  The  houses  in  a  circle  connectively 
composed  the  wall ;  and  the  people,  who  defended 
the  town,  instead  of  firing  from  hornworks, 
counterscarps,  and  bastions,  fired  out  of  the 
windows  of  their  houses. 

Notwithstanding  all  which,  General  Windham 
found  much  greater  opposition  than  he  at  first 
imagined  ;  and  therefore,  finding  he  should  want 
ammunition,  he  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborow 
for  a  supply;  at  the  same  time  assigning  as  a 
reason  for   it,   the  unexpected  obstinacy  of  the 
town.     So  soon  as  the  earl  received  the  letter,  he 
sent  for  me  ;  and  told  me  I  must  repair  to  Re 
quina,  where  they  would  want  an  engineer ;  and 
that   I  must   be  ready  next  morning,  when  he 
should  order  a  lieutenant,  with  thirty  soldiers, 
and  two  matrosses,  to  guard  some  powder  for  that 
service.     Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  we  set 
out,  the  lieutenant,  who  was  a  Dutchman,  and  com- 
mander  of  the  convoy,  being  of  my  acquaintance. 
We  had  reached    Saint  Jago,  a  small  village 
about  midway  between   Valencia  and   Requina, 
when  the  officer,  just  as  he  was  got  without  the 
town,  resolving  to  take  up  his  quarters  on  the 
spot,  ordered  the  mules  to  be  unloaded.     The 
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powder,  which  consisted  of  forty-five  barrels,  was 
piled  up  in  a  circle,  and  covered  with  oilcloth  to 
preserve  it  from  the  weather ;  and  though  we  had 
agreed  to  sup  together  at  my  quarters  within  the 
village,  yet,  being  weary  and  fatigued,  he  ordered 
his  field-bed  to  be  put  up  near  the  powder,  and 
so  lay  down  to  take  a  short  nap.  I  had  scarce 
been  at  my  quarters  an  hour,  when  a  sudden 
shock  attacked  the  house  so  violently  that  it 
threw  down  tiles,  windows,  chimneys,  and  all.  It 
presently  came  into  my  head  what  was  the  occa 
sion  ;  and,  as  my  fears  suggested,  so  it  proved, 
for,  running  to  the  door,  I  saw  a  cloud  ascending 
from  the  spot  I  left  the  powder  pitched  upon. 
In  haste  making  up  to  which,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  the  bare  circle  upon  which  it  had  stood. 
The  bed  was  blown  quite  away,  and  the  poor 
lieutenant  all  to  pieces,  several  of  his  limbs  being 
found  separate,  and  at  a  vast  distance  each  from 
the  other  ;  and  particularly  an  arm,  with  a  ring 
on  one  of  the  fingers.  The  matrosses  were,  if 
possible,  in  a  yet  worse  condition,  that  is,  as  to 
manglement  and  laceration.  All  the  soldiers 
who  were  standing,  and  anything  near,  were 
struck  dead.  Only  such  as  lay  sleeping  on  the 
ground  escaped,  and  of  those  one  assured  me 
that  the  blast  removed  him  several  feet  from  his 
place  of  repose.  In  short,  inquiring  into  this  de 
plorable  disaster,  I  had  this  account :  that  a  pig 
running  out.  of  the  town,  the  soldiers  endeavoured 
to  intercept  its  return  ;  but  driving  it  upon  the 
matrosses,  one  of  them,  who  was  jealous  of  its 
getting  back  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  drew 
his  pistol  to  shoot  it,  which  was  the  source  of 
this  miserable  catastrophe.  The  lieutenant  car 
ried  along  with  him  a  bag  of  dollars  to  pay  the 
soldiers'  quarters ;  of  which  the  people,  and  the 
soldiers  that  were  saved,  found  many,  but  blown 
to  an  inconceivable  distance. 

\Vith  those  few  soldiers  that  remained  alive  I 
proceeded,  according  to  my  orders,  to  Requina, 
where,  when  I  arrived,  I  gave  General  Windham 
an  account  of  the  disaster  at  St  Jago.  As  such 
it  troubled  him,  and  not  a  little  on  account  of  the 
disappointment.  However,  to  make  the  best  ol 
a  bad  market,  he  gave  orders  for  the  forming  of  a 
mine  under  an  old  castle,  which  was  part  of  the 
wall.  As  it  was  ordered,  so  it  was  begun,  more 
in  terrorem  than  with  any  expectation  of  success 
from  it  as  a  mine.  Nevertheless,  I  had  scarce 
begun  to  frame  the  oven  of  the  mine,  when  those 
within  the  town  desired  to  capitulate.  This  be 
ing  all  we  could  aim  at  under  the  miscarriage  o: 
our  powder  at  St.  Jago  (none  being  yet  arrived  to 
supply  that  defect),  articles  were  readily  grantee 
them  ;  pursuant  to  which  that  part  of  the  garri 
son  which  was  composed  of  Castilian  gentry  hac 
liberty  to  go  wherever  they  thought  best,  and  the 
rest  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Requina  being 
thus  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Charles  III,  a 
new-raised  regiment  of  Spaniards  was  left  in  gar 
rison,  the  colonel  of  which  was  appointed  gover 
nor  ;  and  our  supply  of  powder  having  at  lasi 
got  safe  to  us,  General  Windham  marched  his 
little  army  to  Cuenca. 

Cuenca  is  a  considerable  city,  and  a  bishopric 
therefore,  to  pretend  to  sit  down  before  it  with 
such  a  company  of  foragers,  rather  than  an  army 
mu'c  be  placed  among  the  hardy  influences  o 
the  Earl  of  Peterborow's  auspicious  administra 


tion.  On  the  out  part  of  Cuenca  there  stood  an 
old  castle,  from  which,  upon  our  approach,  they 
played  upon  us  furiously ;  but,  as  soon  as  we 
could  bring  two  pieces  of  our  cannon  to  bear,  we 
answered  their  fire  with  so  good  success  that  we 
soon  obliged  them  to  retire  into  the  town.  We 
had  raised  a  battery  of  twelve  guns  against  the 
city,  on  their  rejection  of  the  summons  sent  them 
to  come  under  the  obedience  of  King  Charles  ; 
going  to  which,  from  the  old  castle  last  reduced, 
I  received  a  shot  on  the  toe  of  one  of  my  shoes, 
which  carried  that  part  of  the  shoe  entirely  away, 
without  any  further  damage. 

When  1  came  to  that  battery  we  plied  them 
warmly  (as  well  as  from  three  mortars)  for  the 
space  of  three  days,  their  nights  included  ;  but 
observing  that  in  one  particular  house  they  were 
remarkably  busy,  people  thronging  in  and  out 
below,  and  those  above  firing  perpetually  out  of 
the  windows,  I  was  resolved  to  have  one  shot  at 
that  window,  and  made  those  officers  about  me 
take  notice  of  it.  True  it  was,  the  distance  would 
hardly  allow  me  to  hope  for  success ;  yet,  as  the 
experiment  could  only  be  attended  with  the  ex 
pense  of  a  single  ball,  I  made  it.  So  soon  as  the 
smoke  of  my  own  cannon  would  permit  it,  we 
could  see  clouds  of  dust  issuing  from  out  of  the 
window,  which,  together  with  the  people's  crowd 
ing  out  of  doors,  convinced  the  officers,  whom  I 
had  desired  to  take  notice  of  it,  that  I  had  been 
no  bad  marksman. 

Upon  this  two  priests  were  sent  out  of  the 
place  with  proposals ;  but  they  were  so  triflingly 
extravagant,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  general 
heard  them  he  ordered  their  answer  in  a  fresh 
renewal  of  the  fire  of  both  cannon  and  mortars. 
And  it  happened  to  be  with  so  much  havoc  and 
execution,  that  they  were  soon  taught  reason, 
and  sent  back  their  divines  with  much  more  mo 
derate  demands.  After  the  general  had  a  little 
modelled  these  last  they  were  accepted ;  and,  ac 
cording  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  city 
was  that  very  day  surrendered  into  our  posses 
sion.  The  Earl  of  Duncannon's  regiment  took 
guard  of  all  the  gates,  and  King  Charles  was  pro 
claimed  in  due  form. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow,  during  this  expedi 
tion,  had  left  Valencia,  and  was  arrived  at  my 
Lord  Galway's  camp  at  Guadalaxara;  who,  for 
the  confederates,  and  King  Charles  in  particular, 
unfortunately  was  ordered  from  Portugal  to  take 
the  command  from  a  general  who  had  all  along 
j  been  almost  miraculously  successful,  and  by  his 
own  great  actions  paved  the  way  for  a  safe  pas- 
sage  to  that  of  his  supplanter. 

Yet,  even  in  this  fatal  place,  the  Earl  of  Peter 
borow  made  some  proposals,  which,  had  they 
been  embraced,  might,  in  all  probability,  have 
secured  Madrid  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  but,  in  opposition  thereto,  the  Lord 
Galway  and  all  his  Portuguese  officers  were  for 
forcing  the  next  day  the  enemy  to  battle.  The 
almost  only  person  against  it  was  the  Earl  of 
Peterborow,  who  then  and  there  took  the  liberty 
to  evince  the/  impossibility  of  coming  to  an  en 
gagement.  This  the  next  morning  too  evidently 
made  apparent,  when,  upon  the  first  motion  of  our 
troops  towards  the  river,  which  they  pretended  to 
pass  and  must  pass  before  they  could  engage,  they 
were  so  warmly  saluted  from  the  batteries  of  the 
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enemy  and  their  small  shot,  that  our  regiments 
were  forced  to  retire  in  confusion  to  their  camp, 
by  which  rebuff  all  heroical  imaginations  were  at 
present  laid  aside  to  consider  how  they  might 
make  their  retreat  to  Valencia. 

The  retreat  being  at  last  resolved  on,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  generals  rendering  our  bad  cir 
cumstances  much  worse,  the  Earl  of  Peterborow 
met  with  a  fortunate  reprieve,  by  solicitations 
from  the  queen,  and  desires,  tantamount  to  orders, 
that  he  would  go  with  the  troops  left  in  Cata 
lonia  to  the  relief  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  that  general  was  glad 
to  withdraw  from  those  scenes  of  confusion,  which 
were  but  too  visible  to  eyes  even  less  discerning 
than  his.  However,  he  forbore  to  prepare  him 
self  to  put  her  majesty's  desires  in  execution,  as 
they  were  not  peremptory,  till  it  had  been  re 
solved  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  a  council  of 
war,  where  the  king,  all  the  generals  and  minis 
ters,  were  present,  that  it  was  expedient  for  the 
service  that  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  during  the 
winter  season,  should  comply  with  her  majesty's 
desires,  and  go  for  Italy ;  since  he  might  return 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  if  it  should 
be  necessary.  And  return  indeed  he  did  before 
the  campaign  opened,  and  brought  along  with 
him  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  Genoa, 
to  the  great  comfort  and  support  of  our  troops, 
which  had  neither  money  nor  credit.  But,  on 
his  return,  that  noble  earl  found  the  Lord  Gal- 
way  had  been  near  as  successful  against  him  as 
he  had  been  unsuccessful  against  the  enemy. 
Thence  was  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  recalled  to 
make  room  for  an  unfortunate  general  who,  the 
next  year,  suffered  himself  to  be  decoyed  into  that 
fatal  battle  of  Almanza. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow,  on  his  leaving  Va 
lencia,  had  ordered  his  baggage  to  follow  him  to 
the  camp  at  Guadalaxara ;  and  it  arrived  in  our 
little  camp,  so  far  safe,  in  its  way  to  the  greater 
at  Guadalaxara.  I  think  it  consisted  of  seven 
loaded  waggons ;  and  General  Windham  gave 
orders  for  a  small  guard  to  escort  it,  under  which 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey ;  but,  about 
eight  leagues  from  Cuenca,  at  a  pretty  town 
called  Huette,  a  party  from  the  Duke  of  Ber 
wick's  army,  with  boughs  in  their  hats,  the  better 
to  appear  what  they  were  not  (for  the  bough  in 
the  hat  is  the  badge  of  the  English,  as  white 
paper  is  the  badge  of  the  French),  came  into  the 
town,  crying  all  the  way,  "  Viva  Carlos  Tercero 
Viva  !"  With  these  acclamations  in  their  mouths 
they  advanced  up  to  the  very  waggons  ;  when 
attacking  the  guards,  who  had  too  much  deluded 
themselves  with  appearances,  they  routed  them, 
and  immediately  plundered  the  waggons  of  all 
that  was  valuable,  and  then  marched  off. 

The  noise  of  this  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  at  Guadalaxara  ;  when, 
leaving  my  Lord  Galway's  camp,  pursuant  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  council  of  war,  with  a  party 
only  of  fourscore  of  Killegrew's  dragoons,  he  met 
General  Windham's  little  army  within  a  league 
of  Huette,  the  place  where  his  baggage  had  been 
plundered.  The  earl  had  strong  motives  of  sus 
picion  that  the  inhabitants  had  given  intelligence 
to  the  enemy;  and,  as  is  very  natural,  giving 
way  to  the  first  dictates  of  resentment,  he  re 
solved  to  have  laid  the  town  in  ashes  ;  but  when 


he  came  near  it,  the  clergy  and  magistrates,  upon 
their  knees  disavowing  the  charge  and  asserting 
their  innocence,  prevailed  on  the  good  nature  of 
that  generous  earl,  without  any  great  difficulty, 
to  spare  the  town,  at  least  not  to  burn  it. 

We  marched,  however,  into  the  town,  and  that 
night  took  up  our  quarters  there  ;  and  the  ma 
gistrates,  under  the  dread  of  our  avenging  our 
selves,  on  their  part  took  care  that  we  were  well 
supplied ;  but  when  they  were  made  sensible  of 
the  value  of  the  loss  which  the  earl  had  sustained, 
and  that  on  a  moderate  computation  it  amounted 
to  at  least  eight  thousand  pistoles,  they  volunta 
rily  presented  themselves  next  morning,  and,  of 
their  own  accord,  offered  to  make  his  lordship 
full  satisfaction,  and  that,  in  their  own  phrase,  de 
contado,  in  ready  money.  The  earl  was  not  dis 
pleased  at  their  offer,  but  generously  made  an 
swer,  that  he  was  just  come  from  my  Lord  Gal- 
way's  camp  at  Chincon,  where  he  found  they 
were  in  a  likelihood  of  wanting  bread,  and  as  he 
imagined  it  might  be  easier  to  them  to  raise  the 
value  in  corn  than  in  ready  money,  if  they  would 
send  to  that  value  in  corn  to  the  Lord  Galway's 
camp  he  would  be  satisfied.  This  they  with  joy 
embraced,  and  immediately  complied  with. 

I  am  apt  to  think  the  last  century  (and  I  very 
much  fear  the  current  will  be  as  deficient)  can 
hardly  produce  a  parallel  instance  of  generosity 
and  true  public  spiritedness,  and  the  world  will 
be  of  my  opinion  when  I  have  corroborated  this 
with  another  passage  some  years  after.  The 
commissioners  for  stating  the  debts  due  to  the 
army,  meeting  daily  for  that  purpose  at  their 
house  in  Darby  court  in  Channel  row,  I  there 
mentioned  to  Mr  Read,  gentleman  to  his  lord- 
ship,  this  very  just  and  honourable  claim  upon 
the  government  as  monies  advanced  for  the  use 
of  the  army  ;  who  told  me  in  a  little  time  after 
that  he  had  mentioned  it  to  his  lordship,  but  with 
no  other  effect  than  to  have  it  rejected  with  a 
generous  disdain. 

While  we  stayed  at  Huette,  there  was  a  little 
incident  in  life  which  gave  me  great  diversion. 
The  earl,  who  had  always  maintained  a  good 
correspondence  with  the  fair  sex,  hearing  from 
one  of  the  priests  of  the  place,  that,  on  the  alarm 
of  burning  the  town,  one  of  the  finest  ladies  in 
all  Spain  had  taken  refuge  in  the  nunnery,  was 
desirous  to  speak  with  her. 

The  nunnery  stood  upon  a  small  rising  hill 
within  the  town,  and  to  obtain  the  view  the  earl 
had  presently  in  his  head  this  stratagem ;  he 
sends  for  me  as  engineer,  to  have  my  advice  how 
to  raise  a  proper  fortification  upon  that  hill,  out 
of  the  nunnery.  I  waited  upon  his  lordship  to 
the  place,  where,  declaring  the  intent  of  our 
coming,  and  giving  plausible  reasons  for  it,  the 
train  took,  and  immediatoJy  the  lady  abbess  and 
the  fair  lady  came  out  to  make  intercession  that 
his  lordship  would  be  pleased  to  lay  aside  that 
design.  The  divine  oratory  of  the  one  and  the 
beautiful  charms  of  the  other  prevailed ;  so  hi» 
lordship  left  the  fortification  to  be  the  work  of 
some  fdture  generation. 

From  Huette  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  marched 
forwards  for  Valencia,  with  only  those  fourscore 
dragoons  which  came  with  him  from  Chincon, 
leaving  General  Windham,  pursuing  his  own 
orders,  to  join  his  forces  to  the  army,  then  under 
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the  command  of  the  Lord  Galway.  But  stop 
ping  at  Campilio,  a  little  town  in  our  way,  his 
lordship  h;ul  information  of  a  most  barbarous  fact 
committed  that  very  morning  by  the  Spaniards, 
at  a  small  villa  about  a  league  distant,  upon  some 
English  soldiers. 

A  captain  of  the  English  Guards,  whose  name 
has  slipped  my  memory,  though  I  well  knew  the 
man,  marching  in  order  to  join  the  battalion  of 
the  Guards  then  under  the  command  of  Genera! 
Windham,  with  some  of  his  soldiers  that  had  been 
in  the  hospital,  took  up  his  quarters  in  that  little 
villa ;  but  on  his  marching  out  of  it  next  morn 
ing  a  shot  in  the  back  laid  that  officer  dead  upon 
the  spot,  and,  as  it  had  been  before  concerted,  the 
Spaniards  of  the  place  at  the  same  time  fell  upon 
the  poor  weak  soldiers,  killing  several,  not  even 
sparing  their  wives.  This  was  but  a  prelude  to 
their  barbarity,  their  savage  cruelty  was  only 
whetted,  not  glutted.  They  took  the  surviving 
few,  hurried  and  dragged  them  up  a  hill  a  little 
without  the  villa.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  there 
was  a  hole,  or  opening,  somewhat  like  the  mouth 
of  one  of  our  coal-pits ;  down  this  they  cast  se 
veral,  who,  with  hideous  shrieks  and  cries,  made 
more  hideous  by  the  echoes  of  the  chasm,  there 
lost  their  lives. 

This  relation  was  thus  made  to  the  Earl  of 
Peterborow  at  his  quarters  at  Campilio,  who 
immediately  gave  orders  for  to  sound  to  horse. 
At  first  we  were  all  surprised,  but  were  soon  sa 
tisfied  that  it  was  to  revenge,  or  rather  do  justice 
on,  this  barbarous  action. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  villa  we  found  that 
most  of  the  inhabitants,  but  especially  the  most 
guilty,  had  withdrawn  themselves  on  our  approach. 
We  found,  however,  many  of  the  dead  soldiers' 
clothes,  which  had  been  conveyed  into  the  church 
and  there  hid.  And  a  strong  accusation  being 
laid  against  a  person  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  full  proof  made  that  he  had  been  singularly 
industrious  in  the  execution  of  that  horrid 
piece  of  barbarity  on  the  hill,  his  lordship  com- 
manded  him  to  be  hanged  up  at  the  knocker  of 
the  door. 

After  this  piece  of  military  justice  we  were  led 
up  to  the  fatal  pit  or  hole,  down  which  many  had 
been  cast  headlong.  There  we  found  one  poor 
soldier  alive,  who,  upon  his  throwing  in,  had 
catched  fast  hold  of  some  impending  bushes,  and 
saved  himself  on  a  little  jutty  within  the  con 
cavity.  On  hearing  us  talk  English  he  cried 
out,  and  ropes  being  let  down,  in  a  little  time  he 
was  drawn  up,  when  he  gave  us  an  ample  detail 
of  the  whole  villany.  Among  other  particulars, 
I  remember  he  told  me  of  a  very  narrow  escape 
he  had  in  that  obscure  recess.  A  poor  woman, 
one  of  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  thrown  i 
down  after  him,  struggled  and  roared  so  much 
that  they  could  not,  with  all  their  force,  throw 
her  cleverly  into  the  middle ;  by  which  means 
falling  near  the  side,  in  her  fall  she  almost  beat 
him  from  his  place  of  security. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  tragical  relation 
of  the  soldier  thus  saved,  his  lordship  gave  im 
mediate  orders  for  the  firing  of  the  villa,  which 
was  executed  with  due  severity ;  after  which, 
his  lordship  marched  back  to  his  quarters  at 
Campilio,  from  whence,  two  days  after,  we  ar 
rived  at  Valencia  ;  where  the  first  thing  presented 


j  to  that  noble  lord  was  all  the  papers  taken  in  the 
plunder  of  his  baggage,  which  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
I  wick  had  generously  ordered  to  be  returned  with 
out  waste  or  opening. 

It  was  too  manifest,  after  the  carl's  arrival  at 
this  city,  that  the  alteration  in  the  command  of 
the  English  forces,  which  before  was  only  re 
ceived  as  a  rumour,  had  deeper  grounds  for  be- 
ilief  than  many  of  his  friends  in  that  city  could 
have  wished.  His  lordship  had  gained  the  love 
of  all  by  a  thousand  engaging  condescensions ; 
even  his  gallantries,  being  no  way  prejudicial, 
were  not  offensive ;  and  though  his  lordship  did 
his  utmost  to  conceal  his  chagrin,  the  sympathy 
of  those  around  him  made  such  discoveries  upon 
him  as  would  have  disappointed  a  double  portion 
of  his  caution.  They  had  seen  him  unelated 
under  successes  that  were  so  near  being  unac 
countable  that,  in  a  country  of  less  superstition 
than  Spain,  they  might  almost  have  passed  for 
miraculous ;  they  knew  full  well  that  nothing 
but  that  series  of  successes  had  paved  a  passage 
for  the  general  that  was  to  supersede  him,  those 
only  having  removed  all  the  difficulties  of  his 
march  from  Portugal  to  Madrid  ;  they  knew  him 
the  older  general,  and  therefore,  not  knowing 
that  in  the  court  he  came  from  intrigue  was  too 
often  the  soul  of  merit,  they  could  not  be  amazed 
at  a  change  which  his  lordship  was  unwilling  any 
body  should  perceive  but  himself. 

It  was  upon  this  account  that,  as  formerly,  he 
treated  the  ladies  with  balls,  and  to  pursue  the 
dons  in  their  own  humour,  ordered  a  Tawridore, 
or  bull-feast.  In  Spain  no  sort  of  public  diver 
sions  are  esteemed  equal  with  this ;  but  the  bulls 
provided  at  Valencia  not  being  of  the  right  breed, 
nor  ever  initiated  in  the  mysteries,  did  not  ac 
quit  themselves  at  all  masterly,  and  consequently 
did  not  give  the  diversion  or  satisfaction  expected; 
for  which  reason  I  shall  omit  giving  a  description 
of  this  bull-feast,  and  desire  my  reader  to  suspend 
his  curiosity  till  I  come  to  some  which,  in  the 
Spanish  sense,  were  much  more  entertaining, 
that  is,  attended  with  much  greater  hazards  and 
danger. 

But  though  I  have  said  the  gallantries  of  the 
eneral  were  mostly  political,  at  least  very  inof 
fensive,  yet  there  happened  about  this  time  and 
in  this  place  a  piece  of  gallantry  that  gave  the 
earl  a  vast  deal  of  offence  and  vexation,  as  a  mat 
ter  that  in  its  consequences  might  have  been  fatal 
to  the  interest  of  King  Charles,  if  not  to  the 
English  nation  in  general ;  and  which  I  the  ra 
ther  relate,  in  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  young 
officers  and  others,  pointing  out  to  them  the  dan 
ger,  not  to  say  folly,  of  inadvertent  and  precipi 
tate  engagements  under  unruly  passions. 

I  have  said  before  that  Valencia  is  famous  for 
fine  women;  it  indeed  abounds  in  them,  and 
among  those  are  great  numbers  of  courtezans, 
not  inferior  in  beauty  to  any.  Nevertheless,  two  of 
our  English  officers,  not  caring  for  the  common 
road,  however  safe,  resolved  to  launch  into  the 
deeper  seas,  though  attended  with  much  greater 
danger.  Amours,  the  common  failing  of  that  fair 
city,  Wcis  the  occasion  of  this  accident,  and  two 
nuns  the  objects.  It  is  customary  in  that  coun 
try  for  young  people  in  an  evening  to  resort  to 
j  the  grates  of  the  nunneries,  there  to  divert  them- 
1  selves  and  the  nuns  with  a  little  pleasant  and 
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inoffensive  chit-chat ;  for  though  I  have  heard  i 
some  relate  a  world  of  nauseous  passages  at  such  ! 
conversations,  I  must  declare  that  I  never  saw  or 
heard  anything  unseemly,  and  therefore,  when 
ever  I  have  heard  any  such  from  such  fabulists, 
I  never  so  much  wronged  my  judgment  as  to 
afford  them  credit. 

Our  two  officers  were  very  assiduous  at  the 
grates  of  a  nunnery  in  this  place ;  and  having 
there  pitched  upon  two  nuns,  prosecuted  their 
amours  with  such  vigour  that,  in  a  little  time, 
they  had  made  a  very  great  progress  in  their 
affections,  without  in  the  least  considering  the 
dangers  that  must  attend  themselves  and  the 
fair;  they  had  exchanged  vows,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  weaker  vessels  to  endeavour  to  get  out 
to  their  lovers.  To  effect  which,  soon  after,  a 
plot  was  laid ;  the  means,  the  hour,  and  every 
thing  agreed  upon. 

It  is  the  custom  of  that  nunnery,  as  of  many 
others,  for  the  nuns  to  take  their  weekly  courses 
in  keeping  the  keys  of  all  the  doors.  The  two 
love-sick  ladies  giving  notice  to  their  lovers  at 
the  grate  that  one  of  their  turns  was  come,  the 
night  and  hour  was  appointed,  which  the  officers 
punctually  observing,  carried  off  their  prey  with 
out  either  difficulty  or  interruption. 

But  next  morning,  when  the  nuns  were  miss 
ing,  what  an  uproar  was  there  over  all  the  city  ! 
The  ladies  were  both  of  quality,  and  therefore 
the  tidings  were  first  carried  to  their  relations. 
They  received  the  news  with  vows  of  utmost 
vengeance ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  that  country,  put 
themselves  in  arms  for  that  purpose.  There, 
needed  no  great  canvassing  for  discovering  who 
were  the  aggressors :  the  officers  had  been  too 
frequent  and  too  public  in  their  addresses,  to 
leave  any  room  for  question.  Accordingly,  they 
were  complained  of  and  sought  for ;  but  sensible 
at  last  of  their  past  temerity,  they  endeavoured, 
and,  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  perfected  their 
escape. 

Less  fortunate  were  the  two  fair  nuns ;  their 
lovers,  in  their  utmost  exigency,  had  forsaken 
them  ;  and  they,  poor  creatures,  knew  not  where 
to  fly.  Under  this  sad  dilemma  they  were  taken, 
and,  as  in  like  offences,  condemned  directly  to 
the  punishment  of  immuring.  And  what  greater 
punishment  is  there  on  earth  than  to  be  confined 
between  four  narrow  walls,  only  open  at  the  top, 
and  thence  to  be  half  supported  with  bread  and 
water,  till  the  offenders  gradually  starve  to 
death  ? 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow,  though  highly  exas 
perated  at  the  proceedings  of  his  officers,  in  com 
passion  to  the  unhappy  fair,  resolved  to  interpose 
by  all  the  moderate  means  possible.  He  knew  very 
well  that  no  one  thing  could  so  much  prejudice 
the  Spaniard  against  him  as  the  countenancing 
such  an  action  ;  wherefore  he  inveighed  against 
the  officers  at  the  same  time  that  he  endeavoured 
to  mitigate  in  favour  of  the  ladies ;  but  all  was  in 
vain.  It  was  urged  against  those  charitable  in 
tercessions,  that  they  had  broke  their  vows ;  and, 
in  that,  had  broke  in  upon  the  laws  of  the  nun 
nery  and  religion ;  the  consequence  of  all  which 
could  be  nothing  less  than  the  punishment  ap 
pointed  to  be  inflicted.  And  which  was  the 
hardest  of  all,  the  nearest  of  their  relations  most 
opposed  all  his  generous  mediations ;  and  those 


who,  according  to  the  common  course  of  nature, 
should  have  thanked  him  for  his  endeavours  to 
be  instrumental  in  rescuing  them  from  the  im 
pending  danger,  grew  more  and  more  enraged, 
because  he  opposed  them  in  their  design  of  a  cruel 
revenge. 

Notwithstanding  all  which  the  earl  persevered ; 
and,  after  a  deal  of  labour,  first  got  the  penalty 
suspended,  and  soon  after,  by  the  dint  of  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money  (a  most  powerful 
argument,  which  prevails  in  every  country), 
saved  the  poor  nuns  from  immuring ;  and  at  last, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  he  got  them  re 
ceived  again  into  the  nunnery.  As  to  the  war 
like  lovers,  one  of  them  was  the  year  after  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Almanza ;  the  other  is  yet  living, 
being  a  brigadier  in  the  army. 

While  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  was  here  with 
his  little  army  of  great  heretics,  neither  priests 
nor  people  were  so  open  in  their  superstitious 
fopperies  as  I  at  other  times  found  them.  For 
which  reason  I  will  make  bold,  and,  by  an  anti- 
chronism  in  this  place,  a  little  anticipate  some 
observations  that  I  made  some  time  after  the  earl 
left  it ;  and  as  I  have  not  often  committed  such 
a  transgression,  I  hope  it  may  be  the  more  ex 
cusable  now,  and  no  way  blemish  my  Memoirs, 
that  I  break  in  upon  the  series  of  my  Journal. 

Valencia  is  a  handsome  city,  and  a  bishopric; 
and  is  considerable,  not  only  for  the  pleasantness 
of  its  situation  and  beautiful  ladies,  but  (which 
at  some  certain  times,  and  on  some  occasions,  to 
them  is  more  valuable  than  both  those  put  toge 
ther)  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Saint  Vincent, 
the  patron  of  the  place;  and  next,  for  its  being 
the  place  where  Santo  Domingo,  the  first  insti- 
tutor  of  the  Dominican  order,  had  his  education. 
Here,  in  honour  of  the  last,  is  a  spacious  and  very 
splendid  convent  of  the  Dominicans.  Walking 
by  which,  I  one  day  observed  over  the  gate  a 
figure  of  a  man  in  stone,  and  near  it  a  dog,  with 
a  lighted  torch  in  his  mouth.  The  image  I 
rightly  enough  took  to  intend  that  of  the  saint ; 
but  inquiring  of  one  of  the  order  at  the  gate  the 
meaning  of  the  figures  near  it,  he  very  courte 
ously  asked  me  to  walk  in,  and  then  enteitaincd 
me  with  the  following  relation  : 

"  Wrhen  the  mother  of  Santo  Domingo,"  said 
that  religious,  "was  with  child  of  that  future 
saint,  she  had  a  dream  which  very  much  afflicted 
her.  She  dreamt  that  she  heard  a  dog  bark  in 
her  belly,  and  inquiring  (at  what  oracle  is  not 
said)  the  meaning  of  her  dream,  she  was  told, 
'  That  that  child  should  bark  out  the  Gospel,' 
(excuse  the  bareness  of  the  expression,  it  may 
run  better  in  Spanish ;  though,  if  1  remember 
right,  Erasmus  gives  it  in  Latin  much  the  same 
turn,)  '  which  should  thence  shine  out  like  that 
lighted  torch.'  And  this  is  the  reason  that,  wher 
ever  you  see  the  image  of  that  saint,  a  dog  and  a 
lighted  torch  is  in  the  group." 

He  told  me  at  the  same  time  that  there  had 
been  more  popes  and  cardinals  of  that  order  than 
of  any,  if  not  all  the  other.  To  confirm  which, 
he  led  me  into  a  large  gallery,  on  each  side 
whereof  he  showed  me  the  pictures  of  all  the 
popes  and  cardinals  that  had  been  of  that  order; 
among  which  I  particularly  took  notice  of  that 
of  Cardinal  Howard,  great  uncle  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  But  after  many  encomiums  of 
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their  society,  with  which  he  interspersed  his  dis 
course,  he  added  one  that  I  least  valued  it  for, 
that  the  sole  care  and  conduct  of  the  Inquisition 
was  entrusted  with  them. 

Finding  me  attentive,  or  not  so  contradictory 
as  the  English  humour  generally  is,  he  next 
brought  me  into  a  fair  and  large  cloister,  round 
which  I  took  several  turns  with  him ;  and,  in 
deed,  the  place  was  too  delicious  to  tire,  under  a 
conversation  less  pertinent  or  courteous  than 
that  he  entertained  me  with.  In  the  middle  oi 
the  cloister  was  a  small  but  pretty  and  sweet 
grove  of  orange  and  lemon  trees ;  these  bore 
fruit  ripe  and  green,  and  flowers,  altogether  on 
one  tree ;  and  their  fruit  was  so  very  large  and 
beautiful,  and  their  flowers  so  transcendent ly 
odoriferous,  that  all  I  had  ever  seen  of  the  like 
kind  in  England  could  comparatively  pass  only 
for  beauty  in  epitome,  or  nature  imitated  in  wax 
work.  Many  flocks  also  of  pretty  little  birds, 
with  their  cheerful  notes,  added  not  a  little  to 
my  delight.  In  short,  in  life,  I  never  knew  or 
found  three  of  my  senses  at  once  so  exquisitely 
gratified. 

Not  far  from  this,  Saint  Vincent,  the  patron, 
as  I  said  before,  of  this  city,  has  a  chapel  dedi 
cated  to  him.  Once  a  year  they  do  him  honour 
in  a  sumptuous  procession.  Then  are  their  streets 
all  strewed  with  flowers,  and  their  houses  set  oflf 
with  their  richest  tapestries ;  every  one  strives 
to  excel  his  neighbour  in  distinguishing  himself 
by  the  honour  he  pays  to  that  saint ;  and  he  is 
the  best  Catholic,  as  well  as  the  best  citizen,  in 
the  eye  of  the  religious,  who  most  exerts  himself 
on  this  occasion. 

The  procession  begins  with  a  cavalcade  of  all 
the  friars  of  all  the  convents  in  and  about  the 
city.  These  walk  two  and  two  with  folded  arms, 
and  eyes  cast  down  to  the  very  ground,  and  with 
the  greatest  outward  appearance  of  humility 
imaginable  ;  nor,  though  the  temptation  from  the 
fine  women  that  filled  their  windows,  or  the  rich 
tapestries  that  adorned  the  balconies,  might  be 
allowed  sufficient  to  attract,  could  I  observe  that 
any  one  of  them  all  ever  moved  them  upwards. 

After  the  friars  is  borne,  upon  the  shoulders  of 
twenty  men  at  least,  an  image  of  that  saint,  of 
solid  silver,  large  as  ths  life.  It  is  placed  in  a 
great  chair  of  silver  likewise;  the  staves  that 
bear  him  up,  and  upon  which  they  bear  him,  being 
of  the  same  metal.  The  whole  is  a  most  costly 
and  curious  piece  of  workmanship,  such  as  my 
eyes  never  before  or  since  beheld. 

The  magistrates  follow  the  image  and  its  snp- 
porters,  dressed  in  their  richest  apparel,  which  is 
always  on  this  day,  and  on  this  occasion,  parti 
cularly  sumptuous  and  distinguishing.  Thus  is 
the  image,  in  the  greatest  splendour,  borne  and 
accompanied  round  that  fine  city,  and  at  last 
conveyed  to  the  place  from  whence  it  came  ;  and 
so  concludes  that  annual  ceremony. 

The  Valencians,  as  to  the  exteriors  of  religion, 
are  the  most  devout  of  any  in  Spain,  though  in 
common  life  you  find  them  amorous,  gallant,  and 
gay,  like  other  people;  yet  on  solemn  occasions 
there  shines  outright  such  a  spirit  as  proves  them 
the  very  bigots  of  bigotry ;  as  a  proof  of  which 
assertion,  I  will  now  give  some  account  of  such 
observations  as  I  had  time  to  make  upon  them 
during  two  Lent  seasons  while  I  resided  there. 


The  week  before  the  Lent  commences,  com 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  Carnival  time,  the 
whole  city  appears  a  perfect  Bartholomew  fair ; 
the  streets  are  crowded,  and  the  houses  empty ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  pass  along  without  some  gam 
bol  or  jack-pudding  trick  offered  to  you.  Ink, 
water,  and  sometimes  ordure,  are  sure  to  be 
hurled  at  your  face  or  clothes ;  and  if  you  appear 
concerned  or  angry,  they  rejoice  at  it,  pleased 
the  more  the  more  they  displease ;  for  all  other 
resentment  is  at  that  time  out  of  season,  though 
at  other  times  few  in  the  world  are  fuller  of  re 
sentment  or  more  captious. 

The  younger  gentry,  or  dons,  to  express  their 
gallantry,  carry  about  them  egg-shells,  filled  with 
orange  or  other  sweet  water,  which  they  cast  at 
ladies  in  their  coaches,  or  such  other  of  the  fair 
sex  as  they  happen  to  meet  in  the  streets. 

But,  after  all,  if  you  would  think  them  extra 
vagant  to-day,  as  much  transgressing  the  rules 
of  common  civility,  and  neither  regarding  decency 
to  one  another  nor  the  duty  they  owe  to  Al 
mighty  God ;  yet  when  Ash- Wednesday  comes, 
you  will  imagine  them  more  unaccountable  in  their 
conduct,  being  then  as  much  too  excessive  in  all 
outward  indications  of  humility  and  repentance. 
Here  you  shall  meet  one  barefooted,  with  a 
cross  on  his  shoulder,  a  burden  rather  fit  for 
somewhat  with  four  feet,  and  which  his  poor  two 
are  ready  to  sink  under;  yet  the  vain  wretch  bears 
and  sweats,  and  sweats  and  bears,  in  hope  of 
finding  merit  in  an  ass's  labour. 

Others  you  shall  see  naked  to  their  waists, 
whipping  themselves  with  scourges  made  for  the 
purpose,  till  the  blood  follows  every  stroke ;  and 
no  man  need  be  at  a  loss  to  follow  them  by  the 
very  tracks  of  gore  they  shed  in  this  frantic 
perambulation.  Some  who,  from  the  thickness 
of  their  hides  or  other  impediments,  have  not 
power  by  their  own  scourgings  to  fetch  blood  of 
themselves,  are  followed  by  surgeons  with  their 
lancets,  who,  at  every  turn,  make  use  of  them,  to 
evince  the  extent  of  their  patience  and  zeal  by 
the  smart  of  their  folly.  While  others,  mingling 
amour  with  devotion,  take  particular  care  to  pre 
sent  themselves  all  macerated  before  the  windows 
of  their  mistresses  ;  and  even  in  that  condition, 
not  satisfied  with  what  they  have  barbarously 
done  to  themselves,  they  have  their  operators  at 
hand,  to  evince  their  love  by  the  number  of  their 
gashes  and  wounds ;  imagining  the  more  blood 
they  lose  the  more  love  they  show,  and  the  more 
they  shall  gain.  These  are  generally  devoto's  of 
quality,  though  the  tenet  is  universal,  that  he  that 
is  most  bloody  is  most  devout. 

After  these  street  exercises,  these  ostentatious 
castigations  are  over,  these  self-sacrificers  repair 
to  the  great  church,  the  bloodier  the  better ; 
there  they  throw  themselves,  in  a  condition  too 
vile  for  the  eye  of  a  female,  before  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  though  I  defy  all  their  race  of 
fathers,  and  their  infallible  Holy  Father  into  the 
bargain,  to  produce  any  authority  to  fit  it  for 
belief,  that  she  ever  delighted  in  such  sanguinary 
holocausts. 

During  the  whole  time  of  Lent  you  will  see  in 
every  street  some  priest  or  friar,  upon  some  stall 
or  stool,  preaching  up  repentance  to  the  people  ; 
and  with  violent  blows  on  his  breast,  crying  alouds 
"  Mia  culpa,  mia  maxima  culpa,"  till  he  extract 
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reciprocal  returns  from  the  hands  of  his  auditors 
on  their  own  breasts. 

When  Good  Friday  is  come  they  entertain  it 
with  the  most  profound  show  of  reverence  and 
religion,  both  in  their  streets  and  in  their  churches. 
In  the  last,  particularly,  they  have  contrived 
about  twelve  o'clock  suddenly  to  darken  them,  so 
as  to  render  them  quite  gloomy.  This  they  do 
to  imitate  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  at  that 
time  happened  ;  and  to  signify  the  rending  of  the 
vail  of  the  temple,  you  are  struck  with  a  strange 
artificial  noise  at  the  very  same  instant. 

But  when  Easter  day  appears,  you  find  it  in 
all  respects  with  them  a  day  of  rejoicing,  for 
though  abstinence  from  flesh  with  them  who  at 
no  time  eat  much,  is  not  so  great  a  mortification 
as  with  those  of  the  same  persuasion  in  other 
countries  who  eat  much  more,  yet  there  is  a  visi 
ble  satisfaction  darts  out  of  their  eyes,  which 
demonstrates  their  inward  pleasure  in  being  set 
free  from  the  confinement  of  mind  to  the  dissa 
tisfaction  of  the  body.  Every  person  you  meet 
now  greets  you  with  a  resurrexit  Jesus,  a  good 
imitation  of  the  primitive  Christians,  were  it  the 
real  effect  of  devotion ;  and  all  sorts  of  the  best 
music  (which  here  indeed  is  the  best  in  all  Spain) 
proclaim  an  auspicious  valediction  to  the  departed 
season  of  superficial  sorrow  and  stupid  supersti 
tion.  But  enough  of  this,  I  proceed  to  weightier 
matters. 

While  we  lay  at  Valencia,  under  the  vigilance 
and  care  of  the  indefatigable  earl,  news  was 
brought  that  Alicant  was  besieged  by  General 
Gorge  by  land,  while  a  squadron  of  men-of-war 
battered  it  from  the  sea  ;  from  both  which  the 
besiegers  played  their  parts  so  well,  and  so  warmly 
plied  them  with  their  cannon,  that  an  indifferent 
practicable  breach  was  made  in  a  little  time. 

Mahoni  commanded  in  the  place,  being  again 
received  into  favour  ;  and  cleared  as  he  was  of 
those  political  insinuations  before  intimated,  he 
now  seemed  resolved  to  confirm  his  innocence  by 
a  resolute  defence ;  however,  perceiving  that  all 
preparations  tended  towards  a  storm,  and  know 
ing  full  well  the  weakness  of  the  town,  he  with 
drew  his  garrison  into  the  castle,  leaving  the  town 
to  the  defence  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

Just  as  that  was  doing,  the  sailors,  not  much 
skilled  in  sieges,  nor  at  all  times  capable  of  the 
coollest  consideration,  with  a  resolution  natural 
to  them  stormed  the  walls  to  the  side  nearest  the 
sea ;  where  not  meeting  with  much  opposition, 
(for  the  people  of  the  town  apprehended  least 
danger  there,)  they  soon  got  into  the  place,  and 
as  soon  as  got  in  began  to  plunder.  This  obliged 
the  people,  for  the  better  security  of  themselves, 
to  open  their  gates,  and  seek  a  refuge  under  one 
enemy  in  opposition  to  the  rage  of  another. 

General  Gorge  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  town, 
with  a  good  deal  of  seeming  lenity,  put  a  stop  to 
the  ravages  of  the  sailors,  and  ordered  procla 
mation  to  be  made  throughout  the  place  that  all 
the  inhabitants  should  immediately  bring  in  their 
best  effects  into  the  great  church  for  their  better 
security.  This  was  by  the  mistaken  population 
as  readily  complied  with,  and  neither  friend  nor 
foe  at  all  disputing  the  command,  or  questioning 
the  integrity  of  the  intention,  the  church  was 
presently  crowded  with  riches  of  all  sorts  and  sizes; 
yet  after  some  time  remaining  there,  they  were 


all  taken  out  and  disposed  of  by  those  that  had 
as  little  property  in  them  as  the  sailors  they  were 
pretended  to  be  preserved  from. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow,  upon  the  very  first 
news  of  the  siege,  had  left  Valencia  and  taken 
shipping  for  Alicant,  where  he  arrived  soon  after 
the  surrender  of  the  town  and  that  outcry  of  the 
joods  of  the  townsmen.  Upon  his  arrival  Ma- 
oni,  who  was  blocked  up  in  the  castle,  and  had 
experienced  his  indefatigable  diligence,  being  in 
want  of  provisions  and  without  much  hope  of  re- 
ief,  desired  to  capitulate.  The  earl  granted  him 
honourable  conditions,  upon  which  he  delivered 
up  the  castle,  and  Gorge  was  made  governor. 

Upon  his  lordship's  taking  ship  at  Valencia,  I 
lad  an  opportunity  of  marching  with  those  dra 
goons  which  escorted  him  from  Castile,  who  had 
eceived  orders  to  march  into  Murcia.  We  quar- 
ered  the  first  night  at  Alcira,  a  town  that  the 
iver  Segra  almost  surrounds,  which  renders  it 
capable  of  being  made  a  place  of  vast  strength, 
hough  now  of  small  importance. 

The  next  night  we  lay  at  Xativa,  a  place  fa 
mous  for  its  steadiness  to  King  Charles.  Gene- 
al  Basset,  a  Spaniard,  being  governor,  it  was 
esieged  by  the  forces  of  King  Philip,  but  after 
a  noble  resistance  the  enemy  were  beat  off,  and 
he  siege  raised ;  for  which  effort,  it  is  supposed 
hat,  on  the  retirement  of  King  Charles  out  of 
his  country,  it  was  deprived  of  its  old  name 
Xativa,  and  is  now  called  San  Felippo,  though, 

0  this  day,  the  people  thereabouts  much  disallow 
iy  their  practice  that  novel  denomination. 

We  marched  next  morning  by  Monteza,  which 
;ives  name  to  the  famous  title  of  Knights  of 
Monteza.  It  was,  at  the  time  that  Colonel 
O'Gua/a,  an  Irishman,  was  governor,  besieged 
by  the  people  of  the  country  in  favour  of  King 
Charles ;  but  very  ineffectually,  so  it  never 
changed  its  sovereign.  That  night  we  quartered 
at  Fonte  da  las  Figuras,  within  one  league  of  Al- 
manza,  where  that  fatal  and  unfortunate  battle, 
which  I  shall  give  an  account  of  in  its  place,  was 
ought  the  year  after  under  Lord  Galway. 

On  our  fourth  day's  march  we  were  obliged  to 
)ass  Villena,  where  the  enemy  had  a  garrison. 
A  party  of  Mahoni's  dragoons  made  a  part  of 
that  garrison,  and  they  were  commanded  by  Ma- 
or  O'Roirk,  an  Irish  officer,  who  always  carried 
;he  reputation  of  a  good  soldier  and  a  brave  gen 
tleman. 

I  had  all  along  made  it  my  observation  that 
Captain  Matthews,  who  commanded  those  dra 
goons  that  I  marched  with,  was  a  person  of  much 
more  courage  than  conduct ;  and  he  used  as  little 
precaution  here,  though  just  marching  under  the 
eye  of  the  enemy,  as  he  had  done  at  other  times. 
As  I  was  become  intimately  acquainted  with  him 

1  rode  up  to  him,  and  told  him  the  danger  which, 
in  my  opinion,  attended  our  present  march.     I 
pointed  out  to  him,  just  before  Villena,  a  jutting 
hill,  under  which  we  must  unavoidably  pass ;  at 
the    turning    whereof  I  was   apprehensive   the 
enemy  might  lie,  and  either  by  ambuscade,  or 
otherwise,  surprise  us  ;  I  therefore  entreated  we 
might  either  wait  the  coming  of  our  rear-guard, 
or,  at  least,  march  with  a  little  more  leisure  and 
caution  ;  but  he,  taking  little  notice  of  all  I  said, 
kept  on  bis  round  march  ;  seeing  which,  I  pressed 
forward  my  mule,  which  was  a  very  good  one,  and 
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rode  as  fast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her,  till  I  had 
got  on  the  top  of  the  hill :  when  I  came  there, 
1  found  both  my  expectation  and  my  apprehen 
sions  answered,  for  I  could  very  plainly  discern 
three  squadrons  of  the  enemy  ready  drawn  up, 
and  waiting  for  us  at  the  very  winding  of  the 
hill. 

Hereupon  I  hastened  back  to  the  captain  with 
the  like  speed,  and  told  him  the  discovery  I  hud 
made,  who,  nevertheless,  kept  on  his  march,  and 
it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  that  I  at  last 
prevailed  on  him  to  halt  till  our  rear-guard  ofj 
twenty  men  had  got  up  to  us.  But  those  join 
ing  us,  and  a  new  troop  of  Spanish  dragoons, 
who  had  marched  towards  us  that  morning,  ap 
pearing  in  sight,  our  captain,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of 
their  rivalling  him  in  his  glory,  at  the  very  turn  of 
the  hill  rode  in  a  full  gallop.with  sword  in  hand,  up 
to  the  enemy.  They  stood  their  ground  till  we 
were  advanced  within  two  hundred  yards  of  them, 
and  then  in  confusion  endeavoured  to  retire  into 
the  town. 

They  were  obliged  to  pass  over  a  small  bridge, , 
too  small  to  admit  of  such  a  company  in  so  much 
haste,  their  crowding  upon  which  obstructed  their 
retreat,  and  left  all  that  could  not  get  over  to  the 
mercy  of  our  swords,  which  spared  none  ;  how 
ever,  narrow  as  the  bridge  was,  Captain  Matthews 
was  resolved  to  venture  over  after  the  enemy ; 
on  doing  which  the  enemy  made  a  halt,  till  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  the  very  priests,  came 
out  to  their  relief  with  fire-arms.  On  so  large 
an  appearance  Captain  Matthews  thought  it  not 
advisable  to  make  any  further  advances,  so  driving 
a  very  great  flock  of  sheep  from  under  the  walls,  he 
continued  his  march  towards  Elda.  In  this  action 
we  lost  Captain  Topham  and  three  dragoons. 

I  remember  we  were  not  marched  very  far 
from  the  place  where  this  rencounter  happened, 
when  an  Irish  dragoon  overtook  the  captain  with 
a  civil  message  from  Major  O'Roirk,  desiring  that 
he  would  not  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of  him  for 
the  defence  that  was  made,  since,  could  he  have 
got  the  Spaniards  to  have  stood  their  ground,  he 
should  have  given  him  good  reason  for  a  better. 
The  captain  returned  a  complimental  answer, 
and  so  marched  on.  This  Major  O'Roirk,  or 
O'Roork,  was  the  next  year  killed  at  Alkay,  being 
much  lamented,  for  he  was  esteemed,  both  for 
his  courage  and  conduct,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Irish  officers  in  the  Spanish  service.  I  was  like 
wise  informed  that  he  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland  ;  the  mother  of  the 
honourable  Colonel  Paget,  one  of  the  grooms  of 
the  bedchamber  to  his  present  majesty,  was  nearly 
related  to  this  gallant  gentleman. 

One  remarkable  thing  I  saw  in  that  action 
which  affected  and  surprised  me :  a  Scotch  dra 
goon,  of  but  a  moderate  size,  with  his  large  bas 
ket-hiked  sword,  struck  off  a  Spaniard's  head  at 
one  stroke,  with  the  same  ease,  in  appearance,  as 
a  man  would  do  that  of  a  poppy. 

When  we  came  to  Elda  (a  town  much  in  the 
interest  of  King  Charles,  and  famous  for  its  fine 
situation  and  the  largest  grapes  in  Spain),  the  in 
habitants  received  us  in  a  manner  as  handsome 
as  it  was  peculiar,  all  standing  at  their  doors  with 
lighted  torches,  which,  considering  the  time  we 
entered,  was  far  from  an  unwelcome  or  disagree 
able  sight. 


The  next  day  several  requested  to  be  the  mes 
sengers  of  the  action  at  Villena  to  the  Earl  of 
Peterborow  at  Alicant ;  but  the  captain  returned 
this  answer  to  all,  that  in  consideration  of  the 
share  that  I  might  justly  claim  in  that  day's 
transactions,  he  could  not  think  of  letting  any 
other  person  be  the  bearer.  So,  giving  me  his 
letters  to  the  earl,  I  the  next  day  delivered  them 
to  him  at  Alicant.  At  the  delivery,  Colonel  KiU 
legrew  (whose  dragoons  they  were)  being  pre 
sent,  he  expressed  a  deal  of  satisfaction  at  the 
account,  and  his  lordship  was  pleased  at  the  same 
time  to  appoint  me  sole  engineer  of  the  castle  of 
Alicant. 

Soon  after  which  that  successful  general  em 
barked  for  Genoa,  according  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  council  of  war  at  Guadalaxara,  on  a  parti 
cular  commission  from  the  Queen  of  England, 
another  from  Charles  King  of  Spain,  and  charged 
at  the  same  time  witli  a  request  of  the  Marquis 
das  Minas,  General  of  the  Portuguese  forces,  to 
negotiate  bills  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  use  of  his  troops.  In  all  which,  though 
he  was  (as  ever)  successful,  yet  may  it  be  said, 
without  a  figure,  that  his  departure,  in  a  good 
measure,  determined  the  success  of  the  confede 
rate  forces  in  that  kingdom.  True  it  is,  the  ge 
neral  returned  again  with  the  fortunate  fruits  of 
those  negotiations,  but  never  to  act  in  his  old 
auspicious  sphere  ;  and  therefore,  as  I  am  now 
to  take  leave  of  this  fortunate  general,  let  me  do 
it  with  justice,  in  an  appeal  to  the  world,  of  the 
not  to  be  paralleled  usage  (in  these  latter  ages  at 
least)  that  he  met  with  for  all  his  services  ;  such 
a  vast  variety  of  enterprises,  all  successful,  and 
which  had  set  all  Europe  in  amaze  ;  services  that 
had  given  occasion  to  such  solemn  and  public 
thanksgivings  in  our  churches,  and  which  had 
received  such  very  remarkable  approbations  both 
of  sovereign  and  parliament,  and  which  had  been 
represented  in  so  lively  a  manner  in  a  letter 
wrote  by  the  King  of  Spain,  under  his  own  hand, 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  communicated  to 
both  houses  in  the  terms  following  : — 

"  MADAM,  MY  SISTER, 

"  I  should  not  have  been  so  long  ere  I  did  my 
self  the  honour  to  repeat  the  assurances  of  my 
sincere  respects  to  you,  had  I  not  waited  for  the 
good  occasion  which  I  now  acquaint  you  with, 
that  the  city  of  Barcelona  is  surrendered  to  me  by 
capitulation.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  receive 
this  great  news  with  entire  satisfaction,  as  well 
because  this  happy  success  is  the  effect  of  your 
arms,  always  glorious,  as  from  the  pure  motives 
of  that  bounty  and  maternal  affection  you  have 
for  me,  and  for  everything  which  may  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  my  interest. 

"  I  must  do  this  justice  to  all  the  officers  and 
common  soldiers,  and  particularly  to  my  Lord 
Peterborow,  that  he  has  shown  in  this  whole  ex 
pedition  a  constancy,  bravery,  and  conduct, 
worthy  of  the  choice  that  your  Majesty  has 
made  of  him,  and  that  he  could  noways  give  me 
better  satisfaction  than  he  has  by  the  great  zeal 
and  application  which  he  has  equally  testified  for 
my  interest,  and  for  the  service  of  my  person.  I 
owe  the  same  justice  to  Brigadier  Stanhope  for 
his  great  zeal,  vigilance,  and  very  wise  conduct, 
which  he  has  given  proofs  of  upon  all  occasions ; 
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as  also  to  all  your  officers  of  the  fleet,  particu 
larly  to  your  worthy  admiral,  Shovel,  assuring 
your  Majesty  that  he  has  assisted  me  in  this  ex 
pedition  with  an  inconceivable  readiness  and  ap 
plication,  and  that  no  admiral  will  be  ever  better 
able  to  render  me  greater  satisfaction  than  he  has 
done.  During  the  siege  of  Barcelona  some  of 
your  majesty's  ships,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
troops  of  the  country,  have  reduced  the  town  of 
Tarragona,  and  the  officers  are  made  prisoners  of 
war.  The  town  of  Girone  has  been  taken  at  the 
same  time  by  surprise  by  the  troops  of  the  coun 
try.  The  town  of  Lerida  has  submitted,  as  also 
that  of  Tortosa  upon  the  Ebro ;  so  that  we  have 
taken  all  the  places  of  Catalonia,  except  Roses. 
Some  places  in  Arragon,  near  Sarragosa,  have 
declared  for  me,  and  the  garrison  of  the  castle  of 
Denia  in  Valencia  have  maintained  their  post, 
and  repulsed  the  enemy ;  four  hundred  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  have  entered  into  our  service, 
and  a  great  number  of  their  infantry  have  de 
serted. 

"  This,  madam,  is  the  state  that  your  arms 
and  the  inclination  of  the  people  have  put  my 
affairs  in.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  what 
stops  the  course  of  these  conquests  :  it  is  not  the 
season  of  the  year,  nor  the  enemy ;  these  are  no 
obstacles  to  your  troops,  who  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  act  under  the  conduct  that  your  Majesty 
has  appointed  them.  The  taking  of  Barcelona 
with  so  small  a  number  of  troops  is  very  remark 
able  ;  and  what  has  been  done  in  this  siege  is 
almost  without  example,  that  with  seven  or  eight 
thousand  men  of  your  troops,  and  two  hundred 
Miquelets,  we  should  surround  and  invest  a  place 
that  thirty  thousand  French  could  not  block  up. 

"  After  a  march  of  thirteen  hours,  the  troops 
climbed  up  the  rocks  and  precipices  to  attack  a 
fortification  stronger  than  the  place,  which  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  has  sent  you  a  plan  of;  two 
generals,  with  the  grenadiers,  attacked  it  sword 
in  hand ;  in  which  action  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
died  gloriously,  after  so  many  brave  actions.  I 
hope  his  brother  and  his  family  will  always  have 
your  Majesty's  protection.  With  eight  hundred 
men  they  forced  the  covered  way,  and  all  the  en 
trenchments  and  works,  one  after  another,  till 
they  came  to  the  last  work  which  surrounded  it, 
against  five  hundred  men  of  regular  troops  which 
defended  the  place,  and  a  reinforcement  they  had 
received  ;  and  three  days  afterwards  we  became 
masters  of  the  place.  We  afterwards  attacked 
the  town  on  the  side  of  the  castle.  We  landed 
again  our  cannon  and  the  other  artillery  with  in 
conceivable  trouble,  and  formed  two  camps,  dis 
tant  from  each  other  three  leagues,  against  a 
garrison  almost  as  numerous  as  our  army,  whose 
cavalry  was  double  the  strength  of  ours.  The 
first  camp  was  so  well  entrenched  that  it  was  de 
fended  by  two  thousand  men  and  the  dragoons, 
whilst  we  attacked  the  town  with  the  rest  of  our 
troops.  The  breach  being  made,  we  prepared, 
to  make  a  general  assault  with  all  the  army. 
These  are  circumstances,  madam,  which  distin 
guish  this  action,  perhaps,  from  all  others. 

"  Here  has  happened  an  unforeseen  accident. 
The  cruelty  of  the  pretended  viceroy,  and  the 
report  spread  abroad,  that  he  would  take  away 
the  prisoners,  contrary  to  the  capitulation,  pro 
voked  the  burghers,  and  some  of  the  country 


people  to  take  up  arms  against  the  garrison, 
whilst  they  were  busy  packing  up  their  baggage, 
which  was  to  be  sent  away  the  next  day,  so  that 
everything  tended  to  slaughter ;  but  your  Ma 
jesty's  troops  entering  into  town,  with  the  Earl 
of  Peterborow,  instead  of  seeking  pillage,  a  prac 
tice  common  upon  such  occasions,  appeased  the 
tumult,  and  have  saved  the  town,  and  even  the 
lives  of  their  enemies,  with  a  discipline  and  gene 
rosity  without  example. 

"  What  remains  is,  that  I  return  you  my  most 
hearty  thanks  for  sending  so  great  a  fleet  and 
such  good  and  valiant  troops  to  my  assistance. 
After  so  happy  a  beginning,  1  have  thought  it  pro. 
per,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  your  generals 
and  admirals,  to  support,  by  my  presence,  the 
conquests  that  we  have  made ;  and  to  show  my 
subjects,  so  affectionate  to  my  person,  that  I 
cannot  abandon  them.  I  receive  such  succours 
from  your  Majesty,  and  from  your  generous  na 
tion,  that  t  am  loaded  with  your  bounties,  and 
am  not  a  little  concerned  to  think  that  the  sup 
port  of  my  interest  should  cause  so  great  an  ex 
pense.  But,  madam,  I  sacrifice  my  person,  and 
my  subjects  in  Catalonia,  expose  also  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  upon  the  assurances  they  have  of 
your  Majesty's  generous  protection.  Your  Ma 
jesty  and  your  council  knows  better  than  we  do 
what  is  necessary  for  our  conservation.  We  shall 
then  expect  your  Majesty's  succours,  with  an  en 
tire  confidence  in  your  bounty  and  wisdom.  A 
further  force  is  necessary ;  we  give  no  small 
diversion  to  France,  and  without  doubt  they  will 
make  their  utmost  efforts  against  me  as  soon  as 
possible ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  same  efforts 
will  be  made  by  my  allies  to  defend  me.  Your 
goodness,  madam,  inclines  you,  and  your  power 
enables  you,  to  support  those  that  the  tyranny  of 
France  would  oppress.  All  that  I  can  insinuate 
to  your  wisdom,  and  that  of  your  allies,  is,  that 
the  forces  employed  in  this  country  will  not  be 
unprofitable  to  the  public  good,  but  will  be  under 
an  obligation  and  necessity  to  act  with  the  utmost 
vigour  against  the  enemy.  I  am,  with  an  invio 
lable  affection,  respect,  and  most  sincere  acknow 
ledgment, 

"  Madam,  my  sister, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

"  CHARLES." 

"  From  the  camp  at  Senia,  before  Barcelona, 
the  22nd  of  October,  1705." 

And  y«t,  after  all,  was  this  noble  general  not 
only  recalled,  the  command  of  the  fleet  taken 
from  him,  and  that  of  the  army  given  to  my  Lord 
Galway,  without  assignment  of  cause ;  but  all 
manner  of  falsities  were  industriously  spread 
abroad,  not  only  to  diminish,  if  they  could,  his 
reputation,  but  to  bring  him  under  accusations 
of  a  malevolent  nature.  I  can  hardly  imagine  it 
necessary  here  to  take  notice,  that  afterward  he 
disproved  all  those  idle  calumnies  and  ill -invented 
rumours ;  or  to  mention  what  compliments  he 
received,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  from  his 
country,  upon  a  full  examination  and  thorough 
canvassing  of  his  actions  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  this  is  too  notorious  to  be  admitted,  that  all 
officers  coming  from  Spain  were  purposely  inter 
cepted  in  their  way  to  London,  and  craftily  ex- 
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atnined  upon  all  the  idle  stories  wbich  had  passed, 
tending  to  lessen  his  character;  and  when  any 
officers  had  asserted  the  falsity  of  those  inven 
tions  (as  they  all  did,  except  a  military  sweetner 
or  two),  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  lay 
ing  anything  amiss  to  the  charge  of  that  general, 
they  were  told  that  they  ought  to  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  speak  advantageously  of  that 
lord's  conduct,  unless  they  were  willing  to  fall 
martyrs  in  his  cause :  a  thing  scarce  to  be  cre 
dited  even  in  a  popish  country.  But  Scipio  was 
accused,  though,  as  my  author  finely  observes, 
by  wretches  only  known  to  posterity  by  that 
stupid  accusation. 

As  a  mournful  valediction,  before  I  enter  upon 
any  new  scene,  the  reader  will  pardon  this  me 
lancholy  expostulation.  How  mortifying  must  it 
be  to  an  Englishman,  after  he  has  found  himself 
solaced  with  a  relation  of  so  many  surprising  suc 
cesses  of  her  Majesty's  arms,  under  the  Earl  of 
Peterborow  ;  successes  that  have  laid  before  our 
eyes  provinces  and  kingdoms  reduced,  and  towns 
and  fortresses  taken  and  relieved ;  where  we 
have  seen  a  continued  series  of  happy  events,  the 
fruits  of  conduct  and  vigilance — and  caution  and 
foresight  preventing  dangers  that  were  held  at 
first  view,  to  be  insurmountable  :  to  change  this 
glorious  landscape,  1  say,  for  scenes  every  way 
different,  even  while  our  troops  were  as  nume 
rous  as  the  enemy,  and  better  provided,  yet 
always  baffled  and  beaten,  and  flying  before  the 
enemy,  till  finally  ruined  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Almanza ;  how  mortifying  must  this  be  to  any 
lover  of  his  country  1  But  I  proceed  to  my  me 
moirs. 

Alicant  is  a  town  of  the  greatest  trade  of  any 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  having  a  strong  cas 
tle,  being  situated  on  a  high  hill,  which  commands 
both  town  and  harbour.  In  this  place  I  resided 
a  whole  year ;  but  it  was  soon  after  my  first  ar 
rival  that  Major  Collier,  (who  was  shot  in  the 
back  at  Barcelona,  as  I  have  related  in  the  siege 
of  that  place,)  hearing  of  me,  sought  me  out  at 
my  quarters ;  and  after  a  particular  inquiry  into 
the  success  of  that  difficult  task  he  left  upon  me, 
and  my  answering  his  questions  to  satisfaction,  all 
which  he  received  with  evident  pleasure,  he  threw 
down  a  purse  of  pistoles  upon  the  table  ;  which  I 
refusing,  he  told  me,  in  a  most  handsome  man 
ner,  his  friendship  was  not  to  be  preserved  but 
by  my  accepting  it. 

Alter  1  had  made  some  very  necessary  repairs, 
I  pursued  the  orders  1  had  received  from  the  Earl 
of  Peterborow,  to  go  upon  the  erecting  a  new 
battery  between  the  castle  and  the  town.  This 
was  a  task  attended  with  difficulties,  neither  few 
in  number  nor  small  in  consequence ;  for  it  was 
to  be  raised  upon  a  great  declivity,  which  must 
render  the  work  both  laborious  and  precarious. 
However,  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  it  much 
sooner  than  was  expected,  and  it  was  called 
Gorge's  battery,  from  the  name  of  the  governor 
then  commanding,  who,  out  of  an  uncommon 
profusion  of  generosity,  wetted  that  piece  of  gos- 
sipping  with  a  distinguishing  bowl  of  punch. 
Brigadier  Bougard,  when  he  saw  this  work  some 
time  after  was  pleased  to  honour  it  with  a  singu 
lar  admiration  and  approbation,  for  its  complete 
ness,  notwithstanding  its  difficulties. 

This  work,  and  the  siege  of  Carthagena,  then 


in  our  possession,  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
brought  the  Lord  Galway  down  to  this  place. 
Carthagena  is  of  so  little  distance  from  Alicant 
that  we  could  easily  hear  the  cannon  playing 
against  and  from  it,  in  our  castle,  where  I  then 
was  :  and  I  remember  my  Lord  Galway,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  siege,  sending  to  know  if  I  could 
make  any  useful  observations  as  to  the  success  of 
it ;  I  returned,  that  I  was  of  opinion  the  town 
was  surrendered,  from  the  sudden  cessation  of 
the  cannon,  which,  by  our  news  next  day  from 
the  place,  proved  to  be  fact.  Carthagena  is  a 
small  seaport  town  in  Murcia,  but  has  so  good 
an  harbour,  that  when  the  famous  Admiral  Doria 
was  asked  wbich  were  the  three  best  havens  in 
the  Mediterranean,  he  readily  returned,  June, 
July,  and  Carthagena. 

Upon  the  surrender  of  this  place,  a  detach 
ment  of  foot  was  sent  by  the  governor,  with 
some  dragoons,  to  Elsha,  but  it  being  a  place  of 
very  little  strength,  they  were  soon  made  pri 
soners  of  war. 

The  siege  of  Carthagena  being  over,  the  Lord 
Galway  returned  to  his  camp;  and  the  Lord 
Duncannon  dying  in  Alicant,  the  fust  guns  that 
were  fired  from  Gorge's  battery,  were  the  minute 
guns  for  his  funeral.  His  regiment  had  been 
given  to  the  Lord  Montandre,  who  lost  it  before 
he  had  possession,  by  an  action  as  odd  as  it  was 
scandalous. 

That  regiment  had  received  orders  to  march 
to  the  Lord  Galway's  camp,  under  the  command 
of  their  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bateman,  a  person 
before  reputed  a  good  officer,  though  his  conduct 
here  gave  people,  not  invidious,  too  much  reason 
to  call  it  in  question.  On  his  march,  he  was  so 
very  careless  and  negligent,  though  he  knew  him 
self  in  a  country  surrounded  with  enemies,  and 
that  he  was  to  march  through  a  wood,  where 
they  every  day  made  their  appearance  in  great 
numbers,  that  his  soldiers  marched  with  their 
muskets  slung  at  their  backs,  and  went  one  after 
another,  as  necessity  had  forced  us  to  do  in  Scot 
land,  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  in  his  chaise, 
riding  a  considerable  way  before. 

It  happened  there  was  a  captain  with  three 
score  dragoons,  detached  from  the  Duke  of  Ber 
wick  s  army,  with  a  design  to  intercept  some 
cash  that  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Lord  Gal- 
way's  army  from  Alicant.  This  detachment, 
missing  of  that  intended  prize,  was  returning 
very  disconsolately,  re  infecta,  when  their  captain 
observing  that  careless  and  disorderly  march  of 
the  English,  resolved  boldly  enough  to  attack 
them  in  the  wood.  To  that  purpose,  he  secreted 
his  little  party  behind  a  great  barn,  and  so  soon 
as  they  were  half  passed  by  he  falls  upon  them 
in  the  centre,  with  his  dragoons,  cutting  and  slash 
ing  at  such  a  violent  rate  that  he  soon  dispersed 
the  whole  regiment,  leaving  many  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  spot.  The  three  colours  were 
taken,  and  the  gallant  lieutenant-colonel  taken 
out  of  his  chaise  and  carried  away  prisoner,  with 
many  others;  only  one  officer,  who  was  an  ensign, 
and  so  bold  as  to'do  his  duty,  was  killed. 

The  lieutenant  who  commanded  the  grenadiers 
received  the  alarm  time  enough  to  draw  his  men 
into  a  house  in  their  way,  where  he  bravely  de 
fended  himself  for  a  long  time,  but  being  killed, 
the  rest  immediately  surrendered.  The  account 
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of  this  action  I  had  from  the  commander  of  the 
enemy's  party  himself,  some  time  after  while  1 
was  a  prisoner :  and  Captain  Mahoni,  who  was 
present  when  the  news  was  brought,  that  a  few 
Spanish  dragoons  had  defeated  an  English  regi 
ment,  which  was  this  under  Bateman,  protested 
to  me  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  turned  pale  at 
the  relation ;  and  when  they  offered  to  bring  the 
colours  before  him,  he  would  not  so  much  as  see 
them.  A  little  before  the  Duke  went  to  supper 
Bateman  himself  was  brought  to  him,  but  the 
Duke  turned  away  from  him  without  any  further 
notice  than  coldly  saying,  "  That  he  thought  he 
was  very  strangely  taken."  The  wags  of  the 
army  made  a  thorough  jest  of  him,  and  said  his 
military  conduct  was  of  a  piece  with  his  economy, 
having,  two  days  before  his  march,  sent  his  young 
handsome  wife  into  England,  under  the  guardian 
ship  of  the  young  chaplain  of  the  regiment. 

April  15,  in  the  year  1707,  being  Easter  Mon 
day,  we  had  in  the  morning  a  flying  report  in  Ali- 
cant,  that  there  had  been  the  day  before  a  battle 
at  Almanza,  between  the  army  under  the  com 
mand  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  that  of  the 
English,  under  Lord  Galway,  in  which  the  latter 
had  suffered  an  entire  defeat.  We  at  first  gave 
no  great  credit  to  it,  but,  alas,  we  were  too  soon 
woefully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  by  numbers 
that  came  flying  to  us  from  the  conquering  enemy. 
Then,  indeed,  we  were  satisfied  of  truths  too 
difficult  before  to  be  credited.  But  as  I  was  not 
present  in  that  calamitous  battle  I  shall  relate  it, 
as  I  received  it  from  an  officer  then  in  the  duke's 
army. 

To  bring  the  Lord  Galway  to  a  battle  in  a 
place  most  commodious  for  his  purpose,  the  duke 
made  use  of  this  stratagem  :  he  ordered  two 
Irishmen,  both  officers,  to  make  their  way  over 
to  the  enemy  as  deserters,  putting  this  story  in 
their  mouths,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  in 
full  march  to  join  the  Duke  of  Berwick  with 
twelve  thousand  men ;  that  this  would  be  done 
in  two  days,  and  that  then  they  would  find  out 
the  Lord  Galway  and  force  him  10  fight,  wherever 
they  found  him. 

Lord  Galway,  who,  at  this  time,  lay  before 
Villena,  receiving  this  intelligence  from  those 
well-instructed  deserters,  immediately  raised  the 
siege,  with  a  resolution  by  a  hasty  march  to  force 
the  enemy  to  battle,  before  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
should  be  able  to  join  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
To  effect  this,  after  a  hard  march  of  three  long 
Spanish  leagues  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  ap 
pears  a  little  after  noon  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
with  his  fatigued  forces.  Glad  and  rejoiced  at 
the  sight,  for  he  found  his  plot  had  taken,  Ber 
wick,  the  better  to  receive  him,  draws  up  his 
army  in  a  half  moon,  placing  at  a  pretty  good 
advance  three  regiments  to  make  up  the  centre, 
with  express  orders,  nevertheless,  to  retreat  at 
the  very  first  charge ;  all  which  was  punctually 
observed,  and  had  its  desired  effect,  for  the  three 
rejjiments,  at  the  first  attack,  gave  way,  and 
seemingly  fled  towards  their  camp  ;  the  English, 
after  their  customary  manner,  pursued  them  with 
shouts  and  ho  lowings.  As  scon  as  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  perceived  his  trap  had  taken,  he  ordered 
his  right  and  eft  wings  to  close,  by  which  means 
he  at  once  cit  off  from  the  rest  of  their  army 
all  those  who  had  so  eagerly  pursued  the  imagi- 


,  nary  runaways.  In  short,  the  rout  was  total,  and 
the  most  fatal  blow  that  ever  the  English  received 
I  during  the  whole  war  with  Spain.  Nor,  as  it  is 
I  thought,  with  a  great  probability  of  reason,  had 
!  those  troops  that  made  their  retreat  to  the  top 
•  of  the  hills,  under  Major- General  Shrimpton, 
'  met  with  any  better  fate  than  those  on  the  plain 
had  the  Spaniards  had  any  other  general  in  the 
command  than  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  whose  na 
tive  sympathy  gave  a  check  to  the  aidour  of  a 
victorious  enemy.  And  this  was  the  sense  of  the 
Spaniards  themselves  after  the  battle,  verifying 
herein  that  noble  maxim,  "  that  victory  to  gene 
rous  minds  is  only  an  inducement  to  modera 
tion." 

The  day  after  this  fatal  battle,  which  gave  oc 
casion  to  a  Spanish  piece  of  wit,  "  that  the  Eng- 
glish  general  had  routed  the  French,"  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  did  arrive,  indeed,  in  the  camp,  but 
with  an  army  of  only  fourteen  attendants. 

The  fatal  effects  of  this  battle  were  soon  made 
visible,  and  to  none  more  than  those  in  Alicant. 
The  enemy  grew  every  day  more  and  more 
troublesome,  visiting  us  in  parties  more  boldly 
than  before,  and  often  hovering  about  us  so  very 
near  that  with  our  cannon  we  could  hardly  teach 
them  to  keep  a  proper  distance.  Gorge,  the 
Governor  of  Alicant,  being  recalled  into  England, 
Major  General  Richards  was  by  King  Charles 
appointed  governor  in  his  place.  He  was  a  Ro 
man  Catholic,  and  very  much  beloved  by  the 
natives  on  that  account ;  though,  to  give  him  his 
due,  he  behaved  himself  extremely  well  in  all 
other  respects.  It  was  in  his  time  that  a  design 
was  laid  of  surprising  Guardamere,  a  small  sea 
port  town  in  Murcia ;  but  the  military  bishop 
(for  he  was,  in  a  literal  sense,  excellent  tarn 
Marte,  quam  Mercurio),  among  his  many  other 
exploits,  by  a  timely  expedition,  prevented  that. 

Governor  Richards,  my  post  being  always  in 
the  castle,  had  sent  to  desire  me  to  give  notice 
whenever  I  saw  any  parties  of  the  enemy  mov 
ing.  Pursuant  to  this  order,  discovering,  one 
morning,  a  considerable  body  of  horse  towards 
Elsha,  I  went  down  into  the  town  and  told  the 
governor  what  I  had  seen ;  and  without  any  delay 
he  gave  his  orders  that  a  captain,  with  three 
score  men,  should  attend  me  to  an  old  house 
about  a  mile  distance.  As  soon  as  we  had  got 
into  it  I  set  about  barricading  all  the  open  places 
and  avenues,  and  put  my  men  in  a  posture  ready 
to  receive  an  enemy  as  soon  as  he  should  appear ; 
upon  which  the  captain,  as  a  feint,  ordered  a  few 
of  his  men  to  show  themselves  on  a  rising  ground 
just  before  the  house.  But  we  had  like  to  have 
caught  a  Tartar ;  for,  though  the  enemy  took 
the  train  I  had  laid,  and,  on  sight  of  our  small 
body  on  the  hill,  sent  a  party  from  their  greater 
body  to  intercept  them  before  they  could  reach 
the  town,  yet  the  sequel  proved  we  had  mistaken 
their  number,  and  it  soon  appeared  to  be  much 
greater  than  we  at  first  imagined.  However,  our 
out-scouts,  as  I  may  call  them,  got  safe  into  the 
house,  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  party,  we 
let  fly  a  full  volley,  which  laid  dead  on  the  spot 
three  men  and  one  horse.  Hereupon  the  whole 
body  made  up  to  the  house,  but  stood  aloof  upon 
the  hill  without  reach  of  our  shot.  We  soon  saw 
our  danger  from  the  number  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
well  for  us  it  was  that  the  watchful  governor  had 
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taken  notice  of  it  as  well  as  we  in  the  house ;  for, 
observing  us  surrounded  with  the  enemy,  and  by 
a  power  so  much  superior,  he  marched  him.-elf, 
with  a  good  part  of  the  garrison,  to  our  relief. 
The  enemy  stood  a  little  time  as  if  they  would 
receive  them ;  but  upon  second  thoughts  they  re 
tired,  and,  to  our  no  little  joy,  left  us  at  liberty 
to  come  out  of  the  house  and  join  the  garrison. 

Scarce  a  day  passed  but  we  had  some  visits  of 
the  like  kind,  attended  sometimes  with  rencoun 
ters  of  the  like  nature,  insomuch  that  there  was 
hardly  any  stirring  out  in  safety  for  small  parties, 
though  never  so  little  a  way.  There  was  within 
a  little  mile  of  the  town  an  old  vineyard,  envi 
roned  with  a  loose  stone  wall :  an  officer  and  I 
made  an  agreement  to  ride  thither  for  an  airing. 
We  did  so,  and  after  a  little  riding  it  came  into 
my  head  to  put  a  fright  upon  the  officer ;  and 
very  lucky  for  us  both  was  that  unlucky  thought 
of  mine.  Pretending  to  see  a  party  of  the  enemy 
make  up  to  us,  I  gave  him  the  alarm,  set  spurs 
to  my  horse,  and  rode  as  fast  as  legs  could  carry 
me.  The  officer  no  way  bated  of  his  speed  ;  and 
we  had  scarce  got  out  of  the  vineyard  but  my 
jest  proved  earnest,  twelve  of  the  enemy's  horse 
pursuing  us  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town.  Nor 
could  I  ever  after  prevail  upon  my  fellow-tra 
veller  to  believe  that  he  owed  his  escape  to  mer 
riment  more  than  speed. 

Soon  after  my  charge  as  to  the  fortifications 
was  pretty  well  over  1  obtained  leave  of  the  go 
vernor  to  be  absent  for  a  fortnight  upon  some 
affairs  of  my  own  at  Valencia.  On  my  return 
from  whence,  at  a  town  called  Venissa,  I  met  two 
officers  of  an  English  regiment  going  to  the  place 
from  whence  I  last  came.  They  told  me,  after 
common  congratulations,  that  they  had  left  Ma 
jor  Boyd  at  a  little  place  called  Capel  hiring  an 
other  mule,  that  he  rode  on  thither  having  tired 
and  failed  him,  desiring,  withal,  that  if  I  met  him 
I  would  let  him  know  that  they  would  stay  for 
him  at  that  place.  1  had  another  gentleman  in 
my  company,  and  we  had  travelled  on  not  above 
a  league  further,  whence,  at  a  little  distance,  we 
were  both  surprised  with  a  sight  that  seemed  to 
have  set  all  art  at  defiance,  and  was  too  odd  for 
anything  in  nature.  It  appeared  all  in  red,  and 
to  move,  but  so  very  slowly  that  if  we  had  not 
made  more  way  to  that  than  it  did  to  us  we 
should  have  made  it  a  day's  journey  before  we 
met  it.  My  companion  could  as  little  tell  what 
to  make  of  it  as  I ;  and  indeed,  the  nearer  it  came 
the  more  monstrous  it  seemed,  having  nothing  of 
the  tokens  of  man,  either  walking,  riding,  or  in 
any  posture  whatever.  At  last,  coming  up  with 
this  strange  figure  of  a  creature  (for  now  we 
found  it  was  certainly  such),  what,  or  rather  who, 
should  it  prove  to  be  but  Major  Boyd !  He  was 
a  person  cf  himself  far  from  one  of  the  least  pro 
portion  ;  and,  mounted  on  a  poor  little  ass,  with  all 
his  warlike  accoutrements  upon  it,  you  will  allow 
must  make  a  figure  almost  as  odd  as  one  of  the 
old  Centaurs.  The  morocco  saddle  that  covered 
the  ass  was  of  burthen  enough  for  the  beast 
without  its  master,  and  the  additional  holsters 
and  pistols  made  it  much  more  weighty.  Never 
theless,  a  curb  bridle  of  the  largest  size  covered 
his  little  head,  and  a  long  red  cloak,  hanging 
down  to  the  ground,  covered  jack  -boots,  ass, 
master,  and  ail.  In  short,  my  companion  and  I, 


after  we  could  specifically  declare  it  to  be  a  man, 
agreed  we  never  saw  a  figure  so  comical  in  all 
our  lives.  When  we  had  merrily  greeted  our 
major  (for  a  cynic  could  not  have  forborn  laugh 
ter),  he  excused  all  as  well  as  he  could  by  saying 
he  could  get  no  other  beast.  After  which,  deli 
vering  our  message  and  condoling  with  him  for 
his  present  mounting,  and  wishing  him  better  at 
his  next  quarters,  he  settled  into  his  old  pace, 
and  we  into  ours,  and  parted. 

We  lay  that  night  at  Altea,  famous  for  its  bay 
for  ships  to  water  at.  It  stands  on  a  high  hill, 
and  is  adorned,  not  defended,  with  an  old  fort. 

Thence  we  came  to  Alicant,  where  having  now 
been  a  whole  year,  and  having  effected  what  was 
held  necessary,  I  once  more  prevailed  upon  the 
overnor  to  permit  me  to  take  another  journey. 
The  Lord  Galway  lay  at  Tarraga,  while  Lerida 
lay  under  the  siege  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  and 
having  some  grounds  of  expectation  given  me 
while  he  was  at  Alicant,  I  resolved  at  least  to 
demonstrate  I  was  still  living.  The  governor 
favoured  me  with  letters,  not  at  all  to  my  disad 
vantage;  so,  taking  ship  for  Barcelona,  just  at 
our  putting  into  the  harbour  I  met  with  the 
English  fleet,  on  its  return  from  the  expedition 
to  Toulon  under  Sir  Cloudsly  Shovel. 

I  stayed  but  very  few  days  at  Barcelona,  and 
then  proceeded  on  my  intended  journey  to  Tar 
raga;  arriving  at  which  place,  I  delivered  my 
packet  to  the  Lord  Galway,  who  received  me 
with  very  great  civility,  and,  to  double  it,  ac 
quainted  me  at  the  same  time  that  the  Governor 
of  Alicant  had  wrote  very  much  in  my  favour  : 
but,  though  it  was  a  known  part  of  that  noble 
lord's  character  that  the  first  impression  was 
generally  strongest,  I  had  reason  soon  after  to 
close  with  another  saying,  equally  true,  "  that 
general  rules  always  admit  of  some  exception." 
While  I  was  here  we  had  news  of  the  taking  of 
the  town  of  Lerida,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  (brother 
to  that  brave  prince  who  lost  his  life  before  Mon- 
jouick)  retiring  into  the  castle  with  the  garrison, 
which  he  bravely  defended  a  long  time  after. 

While  I  was  thus  attending  my  Lord  Galway 
at  Tarraga,  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  had  a  design  to  lay  siege  to  Denia,  where 
upon  he  gave  me  orders  to  repair  there  as  engi 
neer.  After  I  had  received  my  orders  and  taken 
leave  of  his  lordship,  I  set  out,  resolving,  since  it 
was  left  to  my  choice,  to  go  by  way  of  Barcelona, 
and  there  take  shipping  for  the  place  of  my  sta 
tion,  by  which  I  proposed  to  save  more  time  than 
would  allow  me  a  full  opportunity  of  visiting 
Montserat,  a  place  I  had  heard  much  talk  of, 
which  had  filled  me  with  a  longing  desire  to  see 
it.  To  say  the  truth,  I  had  been  told  such  ex 
travagant  things  of  the  place  that  I  could  hardly 
impute  more  than  one  half  of  it  to  anything  but 
Spanish  rhodomontadoes,  the  vice  of  extravagant 
exaggeration  being  too  natural  to  that  nation. 

Montserat  is  a  rising  lofty  hill,  in  the  very- 
middle  of  a  spacious  plain  in  the  principality  of 
Catalonia,  about  seven  leagues  distant  from  Bar 
celona  to  the  westward,  somewhat  inclining  to 
the  north.  At  the  very  first  sight  its  oddness  of 
figure  promises  something  extraordinary;  and 
even  at  that  distance  the  prospect  makes  some 
what  of  a  grand  appearance,  hundreds  of  aspir 
ing  pyramids  presenting  themselves  all  at  once 
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to  the  eye,  look,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak, 
like  a  little  petrified  forest,  or,  rather,  like  th« 
awful  ruins  of  some  capacious  structure,  the 
labour  of  venerable  antiquity.  The  nearer  you 
approach  the  more  it  affects  ;  but  till  you  are 
very  near  you  can  hardly  form  in  your  mind  any 
thing  like  what  you  find  it  when  you  come  close 
to  it.  Till  just  upon  it  you  would  imagine  it  a 
perfect  hill  of  steeples,  but  so  intermingled  with 
trees  of  magnitude,  as  well  as  beauty,  that  your 
imagination  can  never  be  tired  or  your  curiosity 
surfeited.  Such  I  found  it  on  my  approach  ;  yet 
much  less  than  what  1  found  it  was  so  soon  as  I 
entered  upon  the  very  premises. 

Now  that  stupendous  cluster  of  pyramids 
affected  me  in  a  manner  different  to  all  before, 
and  I  found  it  so  finely  grouped  with  verdant 
groves,  and  here  and  there  interspersed  with  as 
piring  but  solitary  trees,  that  it  no  way  lessened 
my  admiration  while  it  increased  my  delight. 
These  trees,  which  I  call  solitary,  as  standing 
single,  in  opposition  to  the  numerous  groves, 
which  are  close  and  thick  (as  I  observed  when  I 
ascended  to  take  a  view  of  the  several  cells)  rise 
generally  out  of  the  very  clifts  of  the  main  rock, 
with  nothing  to  appearance  but  a  soil  or  bed  of 
stone  for  their  nurture.  But  though  some  few 
naturalists  may  assert  that  the  nitre  in  the  stone 
may  afford  a  due  proportion  of  nourishment  to 
trees  and  vegetables,  these,  in  my  opinion,  were 
all  too  beautiful,  their  bark,  leaf,  and  flowers, 
carried  too  fair  a  face  of  health  to  allow  them 
even  to  be  the  foster-children  of  rock  and  stone 
only. 

Upon  this  hill,  or  if  you  please,  grove  of  rocks, 
are  thirteen  hermits'  cells,  the  last  of  which  lies 
near  the  very  summit.  You  gradually  advance 
to  every  one,  from  bottom  to  top,  by  a  winding 
ascent ;  which  to  do  would  otherwise  be  impos 
sible,  by  reason  of  their  steepness  ;  but  though 
there  is  a  winding  ascent  to  every  cell,  as  I  have 
said,  I  would  yet  set  at  defiance  the  most  ob 
servant,  if  a  stranger,  to  find  it  feasible  to  visit 
them  in  order,  if  not  precautioned  to  follow  the 
poor  borigo,  or  old  ass,  that,  with  panniers  hang- 
ing  on  each  side  of  him,  mounts  regularly,  and 
daily,  up  to  every  particular  cell.  The  manner 
is  as  follows : 

In  the  panniers  there  are  thirteen  partitions; 
one  for  every  cell.  At  the  hour  appointed,  the 
servant  having  placed  the  panniers  on  his  back, 
the  ass,  of  himself,  goes  to  the  door  of  the  con 
vent  at  the  very  foot  of  the  hill,  where  every 
partition  is  supplied  with  their  several  allowances 
of  victuals  and  wine.  Which,  as  soon  as  he  has 
received,  without  any  further  attendance,  or  any 
guide,  he  mounts  and  takes  the  cells  gradually, 
in  their  due  course,  till  he  reaches  the  very 
uppermost.  Where,  having  discharged  his  duty, 
he  descends  the  same  way,  lighter  by  the  load  he 
carried  up.  This  the  poor  stupid  drudge  fails 
not  to  do,  day  and  night,  at  the  stated  hours. 

Two  gentlemen,  who  had  joined  me  on  the 
road,  alike  led  by  curiosity,  seemed  alike  de 
lighted,  that  the  end  of  it  was  so  well  answered. 
I  could  easily  discover  in  their  countenances  a  sa 
tisfaction,  which,  if  it  did  not  give  a  sanction  to 
my  own,  much  confirmed  it,  while  they  seemed  to 
allow  with  me  that  these  reverend  solitaries  were 


truly  happy  men  :  I  then  thought  them  such ; 
and  a  thousand  times  since  reflecting  within  my 
self,  have  wished,  bating  their  errors,  and  lesser 
superstitions,  myself  us  happily  stationed:  for 
what  can  there  be  wanting  to  a  happy  life,  where 
all  things  necessary  are  provided  without  care? 
Where  the  days,  without  anxiety  or  troubles, 
may  be  gratefully  passed  away,  with  an  innocent 
variety  of  diverting  and  pleasing  objects,  and 
where  their  sleeps  and  slumbers  are  never  inter 
rupted  with  anything  more  offensive  than  mur 
muring  springs,  natural  cascades,  or  the  various 
songs  of  the  pretty  feathered  quiristers  ? 

But  their  courtesy  to  strangers  is  no  less  en 
gaging  than  their  solitude.  A  recluse  life,  for 
the  fruits  of  it,  generally  speaking,  produces 
moroseness ;  pharisaical  pride  too  often  sours  the 
temper ;  and  a  mistaken  opinion  of  their  own 
merit  too  naturally  leads  such  men  into  a  con 
tempt  of  others :  but,  on  the  contrary,  these 
good  men  (for  I  must  call  them  as  I  thought 
them)  seem  to  me  the  very  emblems  of  inno 
cence  ;  so  ready  to  oblige  others,  that  at  the 
same  instant  they  seemed  laying  obligations  upon 
themselves.  This  is  self-evident,  in  that  affabi 
lity  and  complaisance  they  use  in  showing  the 
rarities  of  their  several  cells ;  where,  for  fear 
you  should  slip  anything  worthy  of  observation, 
they  endeavour  to  instil  in  you  as  quick  a  pro 
pensity  of  asking,  as  you  find  in  them  a  prompt 
alacrity  in  answering,  such  questions  of  curiosity 
as  their  own  have  inspired. 

In  particular,  I  remember  one  of  those  re 
verend  old  men,  when  we  were  taking  leave  at 
the  door  of  his  cell,  to  which,  out  of  his  great 
civility,  he  accompanied  us,  finding  by  the  air  of 
our  faces,  as  well  as  our  expressions,  that  we 
thought  ourselves  pleasingly  entertained ;  to 
divert  us  afresh,  advanced  a  few  paces  from  the 
door,  when,  giving  a  whistle  with  his  mouth,  a 
surprising  flock  of  pretty  little  birds,  variegated, 
and  of  different  colours,  immediately  flocked 
around  him.  Here  you  should  see  some  alighting 
upon  his  shoulders,  some  on  his  awful  beard ; 
others  took  refuge  on  his  snow-like  head,  and 
many  feeding,  and  more  endeavouring  to  feed, 
out  of  his  mouth;  each  appearing  emulous,  and 
under  an  innocent  contention,  how  best  to  express 
their  love  and  respect  to  their  no  less  pleased 
master. 

Nor  did  the  other  cells  labour  under  any  defi 
ciency  of  variety ;  every  one  boasting  in  some 
particular  that  might  distinguish  it  in  something 
equally  agreeable  and  entertaining.  Neverthe 
less  crystal  springs  spouting  from  the  solid  rocks 
were,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  common  to 
them  all ;  and,  in  most  of  them,  they  had  little 
brass  cocks,  out  of  which,  when  turned,  issued 
the  most  cool  and  crystalline  flows  of  excellent 
pure  water ;  and  yet  what  more  affected  me,  and 
which  I  found  near  more  cells  than  one,  was  the 
natural  cascades  of  the  same  transparent  ele 
ment;  these  falling  from  one  rock  to  another, 
in  that  warm  or  rather  hot  climate,  gave  not 
more  delightful  astonishment  to  the  eye  than 
they  afforded  grateful  refreshment  to  the  whole 
man.  The  streams  falling  from  these,  softrn, 
from  a  rougher  tumultuous  noise,  into  such 
affecting  murmurs,  by  distance,  the  intervention 
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of  groves  or  neighbouring  rocks,  that  it  were  im 
possible  to  see  or  hear  them  and  not  be  charmed. 
Neither  are  those  groves  grateful  only  in  a 
beautiful  verdure;  nature  renders  them  other 
wise  delightful  in  loading  them  with  clusters  of 
berries  of  a  perfect  scarlet  colour,  which,  by  a 
beautiful  intermixture,  strike  the  eye  with  addi 
tional  delight.  In  short,  it  might  nonplus  a  per 
son  of  the  nicest  taste  to  distinguish  or  deter 
mine  whether  the  neatness  of  their  cells  within, 
or  the  beauteous  varieties  without,  most  exhaust 
his  admiration.  Nor  is  the  whole,  in  my  opinion, 
a  little  advantaged  by  the  frequent  view  of  some 
of  those  pyramidical  pillars,  which  seem,  as  weary 
of  their  own  weight,  to  recline  and  seek  support 
from  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

When  I  mentioned  the  outside  beauties  of  their 
cells,  I  must  be  thought  to  have  forgot  to  parti 
cularize  the  glorious  prospects  presented  to  your 
eye  from  every  one  of  them,  but  especially  from 
that  nearest  the  summit.  A  prospect,  by  reason 
of  the  purity  of  the  air,  so  extensive,  and  so  very 
entertaining,  that  to  dilate  upon  it  properly  to 
one  that  never  saw  it,  would  baffle  credit,  and 
naturally  to  depaint  it  would  confound  invention. 
I  therefore  shall  only  say,  that  on  the  Mediterra 
nean  side,  after  an  agreeable  interval  of  some  fair 
leagues,  it  will  set  at  defiance  the  strongest  op 
tics  ;  and  although  Barcelona  bounds  it  on  the 
land,  the  eyes  are  feasted  with  the  delights  of 
such  an  intervening  champaign  (where  beauteous 
nature  does  not  only  smile  but  riot),  that  the 
sense  must  be  very  temperate  or  very  weak  that 
can  be  soon  or  easily  satisfied. 

Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  all  their  refresh 
ing  springs,  their  grateful  groves,  and  solitary 
shades  under  single  tre-js,  whose  clusters  proved 
that  even  rocks  were  grown  fruitful ;  and  having 
ran  over  all  the  variety  of  pleasures  in  their  seve 
ral  pretty  cells,  decently  set  off  with  gardens 
round  them,  equally  fragrant  and  beautiful,  we 
were  brought  down  again  to  the  convent,  which, 
though  on  a  small  ascent,  lies  very  near  the  foot 
of  this  terrestrial  paradise,  there  to  take  a  survey 
of  their  sumptuous  hall,  much  more  sumptuous 
chapel  and  its  adjoining  repository,  and  feast  our 
eyes  with  wonders  of  a  different  nature,  and  yet 
as  entertaining  as  any,  or  all,  we  had  seen  be 
fore. 

Immediately  on  our  descent,  a  priest  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  convent,  ready  to  show 
us  thf  hidden  rarities;  and  though,  as  I  under 
stood,  hardly  a  day  passes  without  the  resort  o 
some  strangers  to  gratify  their  curiosity  with  the 
wonders  of  the  place  ;  yet  is  there,  on  every  such 
occasion,  a  superior  concourse  of  natives  ready 
to  see  over  again,  out  of  mere  bigotry  and  super- 
si  ition,  what  they  have  seen  perhaps  a  hundrec 
times  before.  I  could  not  avoid  taking  notice 
•  r,  that  thepiiest  treated  those  constani 
visitants  with  much  less  ceremony,  or  more  free 
^dom,  if  you  please,  than  any  of  the  strangers,  o 
wh.it  nation  soever  ;  or,  indeed,  he  seemed  to 
take  as  much  pains  to  disoblige  those  as  he  die 
plea>ure  in  obliging  us. 

The  hall  was  neat,  large,  and  stately;  but  be 
inir  plain  au.i  unadorned  with  more  than  decen 
decorations,  suitable  to  such  a  society,  I  hasten 
to  the  oilier. 

When  we  entered  the  chapel,  oar  eyes  were 


mmediately  attracted  by  the  image  of  Our  Lady 
of  Montserat  (as  they  call  it),  which  stands  over 
:he  altar-piece.  It  is  about  the  natural  stature, 
but  as  black  and  shining  as  ebony  itself.  Most 
would  imagine  it  made  of  that  material,  though 
her  retinue  and  adorers  will  allow  nothing  of  the 
matter.  On.  the  contrary,  tradition,  which  with 
them  is,  on  some  occasions,  more  than  tanta 
mount  to  religion,  has  assured  them,  and  they 
relate  it  as  undoubted  matter  of  fact,  that  her 
Dresent  colour,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  proceeded  from 
ler  concealment,  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  be 
tween  those  two  rocks  on  which  the  chapel  is 
"ounded  ;  and  that  her  long  lying  in  that  dismal 
jiace  changed  her  once  lovely  white  into  its  pre 
sent  opposite.  Would  not  a  heretic  here  be  apt 
:o  say,  that  it  was  great  pity  that  an  image, 
which  still  boasts  the  power  of  acting  so  many 
miracles,  could  no  better  conserve  her  own  com 
plexion?  At.  least  it  must  be  allowed,  even  by 
a  good  catholic,  to  carry  along  with  it  matter  of 
reproach  to  the  fair  ladies,  natives  of  the  country, 
'or  their  unnatural  and  excessive  affection  of 
adulterating,  if  not  defacing,  their  beautiful  faces 
with  the  ruinating  dauberies  of  carmine? 

As  the  custom  of  the  place  is  (which  is  like 
wise  allowed  to  be  a  distinguishing  piece  of  civi 
lity  to  strangers),  when  we  approach  the  black 
lady  (who,  I  should  have  told  you,  bears  a  child 
in  her  arms,  but  whether  maternally  black  or  of 
the  Mulatto  kind,  I  protest  I  did  not  mind),  the 
priest,  in  great  civility,  offers  you  her  arm  to 
salute ;  at  which  juncture,  I,  like  a  true  blue 
protestant,  mistaking  my  word  of  command,  fell 
ibul  on  the  fair  lady's  face.  The  displeasure  in 
his  countenance  (for  he  took  more  notice  of  the 
rudeness  than  the  good  lady  herself)  soon  con 
vinced  me  of  my  error ;  however,  as  a  greater 
token  of  his  civility,  having  admitted  no  Spa 
niards  along  with  my  companions  and  me,  it 
passed  off  the  better ;  and  his  after  civilities  ma- 
nifested  that  he  was  willing  to  reform  my  ignor 
ance  by  his  complaisance. 

To  demonstrate  which,  upon  my  telling  him 
that  I  had  a  set  of  beads  which  I  must  entreat 
him  to  consecrate  for  me,  he  readily,  nay  eagerly, 
complied;  and  having  hung  them  on  her  arm  for 
the  space  of  about  half  or  somewhat  short  of  a 
whole  minute,  he  returned  me  the  holy  baubles 
with  a  great  deal  of  address,  and  most  evident 
satisfaction.  The  reader  will  be  apt  to  admire 
at  this  curious  piece  of  superstition  of  mine  till  I 
have  told  him  that  even  rigid  protestants  have, 
in  this  country,  thought  it  but  prudent  to  do  the 
like,  and  likewise  having  so  done,  to  carry  them 
about  their  persons  or  in  their  pockets ;  for  ex 
perience  has  convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of  this 
most  catholic  precaution;  since  those  who  have 
here,  travelling  or  otherwise,  come  to  their  ends, 
whether  by  accident,  sickness,  or  the  course  of 
nature,  not  having  these  sanctifying  seals  found 
I  upon  them,  have  ever  been  refused  Christian 
burial,  under  a  superstitious  imagination,  that 
thu  corpse  of  a  heretic  will  infect  everything 
•  near  it. 

Two  instances  of  this  kind  fell  within  my 
knowledge ;  one  before  I  came  to  Montserat,  the 
other  after.  The  first  was  of  one  Slunt,  who 
had  been  a  bombardier  at  Monjouick,  but  being 
killed  while  we  lay  at  Campilio,  a  priest,  whom  I 
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advised  with  upon  the  matter,  told  me  that  if  he 
should  be  buried  where  any  corn  grew  his  body 
would  not  only  be  taken  up  again  but  ill-treated, 
in  revenge  of  the  destruction  of  so  much  corn, 
which  the  people  would  on  no  account  be  per 
suaded  to  touch  ;  for  which  reason  we  took  care 
to  have  him  laid  in  a  very  deep  grave,  on  a  very 
barren  spot  of  ground.  The  other  was  of  one 
Captain  Bush,  who  was  a  prisoner  with  me  on 
the  surrender  of  Denia;  who  being  sent,  as  I 
was  afterwards,  to  Saint  Clemente  la  Mancha, 
there  died ;  and,  as  I  was  informed,  though  he 
was  privately,  and  by  night,  buried  in  a  corn  field, 
he  was  taken  out  of  his  grave  by  those  supersti 
tious  people  as  soon  as  ever  they  could  discover 
the  place  where  the  body  was  deposited.  But  I 
return  to  the  convent  at  Montserat. 

Out  of  the  chapel,  behind  the  high  altar,  we  de 
scended  into  a  spacious  room,  the  repository  of  t  he 
great  offerings  made  to  the  lady.  Here,  though 
I  thought  in  the  chapel  itself  I  had  seen  the 
riches  of  the  universe,  I  found  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  more  costly  presents,  the  supersti 
tious  tribute  of  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
princes  in  Europe.  Among  a  multitude  of  others, 
they  showed  me  a  sword  set  with  diamonds,  the 
offering  of  Charles  the  Third,  then  King  of  Spain, 
but  now  Emperor  of  Germany.  Though  I  must 
confess,  being  a  heretic,  I  could  much  easier  find 
a  reason  for  a  fair  lady's  presenting  such  a  sword 
to  a  King  of  Spain  than  for  a  King  of  Spain's  pre 
senting  such  a  -sword  to  a  fair  lady :  and  by  the 
motto  upon  it,  Pulchra  tamen  nigra,  it  was  plain 
such  was  his  opinion.  That  prince  was  so  de 
lighted  with  the  pleasures  of  this  sweet  place, 
that  he,  as  well  as  I,  staid  as  long  as  ever  he 
could ,  though  neither  of  us  so  long  as  either 
could  have  wished. 

But  there  was  another  offering  from  a  King  of 
Portugal,  equally  glorious  and  costly,  but  much 
better  adapted;  and  therefore  in  its  propriety 
easier  to  be  accounted  for.  That  was  a  glory 
for  the  head  of  her  ladyship,  every  ray  of 
which  was  set  with  diamonds,  large  at  the 
bottom,  and  gradually  lessening  to  the  very 
extremity  of  every  ray.  Each  ray  might  be 
about  half  a  yard  long ;  and  I  imagined  in  the 
whole,  there  might  be  about  one  hundred  of  them. 
In  short,  if  ever  her  ladyship  did  the  offerer  the 
honour  to  put  it  on,  I  will,  though  a  heretic, 
venture  to  aver  she  did  not  at  that  present  time 
look  like  a  human  creature. 

To  enumerate  the  rest,  if  my  memory  would 
suffice,  would  exceed  belief.  As  the  upper  part 
was  a  plain  miracle  of  nature,  the  lower  was  a 
complete  treasury  of  miraculous  art. 

If  you  ascend  from  the  lowest  cell  to  the  very 
summit,  the  last  of  all  the  thirteen,  you  will 
perceive  a  continual  contention  between  plea 
sure  and  devotion  ;  and  at  last,  perhaps,  find 
yourself  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  deserves 
the  pre  eminence :  for  you  are  not  here  to 
take  cells  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  as  the 
little  dormitories  of  solitary  monks :  No !  neat 
ness,  use,  and  contrivance,  appear  in  every  one 
of  them ;  and  though  in  an  almost  perfect 
equality,  yet  in  such  perfection,  that  you  wilr 
find  it  difficult  to  discover  in  any  one  of  them  any 
thing  wanting  to  the  pleasure  of  life. 

If  you  descend  to  the  convent  near  the  foot  of 


'l  that  venerable  hill,   you  may  see  more,   much 

more  of  the  riches  of  the  world ;  but  less,   far 

less  appearance  of  a  celestial  treasure.     Perhaps, 

it  might  be  only  the  sentiment  of  a  heretic ;  but 

that  awe   and  devotion,    which  I  found  in  my 

attendant  from'cell  to  cell,  grew  languid,  and  lost, 

|  in  mere  empty  bigotry  and  foggy  superstition, 

j  when  I  came  below.     In  short,  there  was  not  a 

j  greater  difference  in  their  heights  than  in  the 

sentiments  they  inspired  me  with. 

Before  I  leave  this  emblem  of  the  beatific 
vision,  I  must  correct  something  like  a  mistake 
as  to  the  poor  borigo.  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
that  his  labour  was  daily  ;  but  the  Sunday  is  to 
him  a  day  of  rest,  as  it  is  to  the  hermits,  his 
masters,  a  day  of  reflection.  For,  to  save  the 
poor  faithful  brute  the  hard  drudgery  of  that  day, 
the  thirteen  hermits,  if  health  permit,  descend  to 
their  Coenobium,  as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  to  the 
hall  of  the  convent,  where  they  dine  in  common 
with  the  monks  of  the  order,  who  are  Benedic 
tines. 

After  seven  days'  variety  of  such  innocent  de. 
light  (the  space  allowed  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers),  I  took  my  leave  of  this  pacific  hermi 
tage,  to  pursue  the  more  boisterous  duties  of  my 
calling.  The  life  of  a  soldier  is  in  every  respect 
the  full  antithesis  to  that  of  a  hermit ;  and  I 
know  not  whether  it  might  not  be  a  sense  of 
that  which  inspired  me  with  very  great  reluc- 
tancy  at  parting.  I  confess,  while  on  the  spot,  I 
over  and  over  bandied  in  my  mind  the  reasons 
which  might  prevail  upon  Charles  the  Fifth  to 
relinquish  his  crown  ;  and  the  arguments  on  his 
side  never  failed  of  energy,  when  I  co.uld  persuade 
myself  that  this,  or  some  like  happy  retreat,  was 
the  reward  of  abdicated  empire. 

Full  of  these  contemplations  (for  they  lasted 
there)  I  arrived  at  Barcelona  j  where  I  found  a 
vessel  ready  to  sail,  on  which  I  embarked  for 
Denia,  in  pursuance  of  my  orders.  Sailing  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean,  no  place  along 
the  Christian  shore  affords  a  prospect  equally 
delightful  with  the  castle  of  Denia.  It  was 
never  designed  for  a  place  of  great  strength, 
being  built,  and  first  designed,  as  a  seat  of  plea 
sure  to  the  great  Duke  of  Lerma.  In  that 
amily  it  many  years  remained ;  though,  within 
ess  than  a  century,  that  with  two  other  duke 
doms  have  devolved  upon  the  family  of  the  Duke 
de  Medina  Celi,  the  richest  subject  at  this  time 
"n  all  Spain. 

Denia  was  the  first  town,  that,  in  our  way  to 
Barcelona,  declared  for  King  Charles;  and  was 
;hen  by  his  order  made  a  garrison.  The  town 
s  but  small,  and  surrounded  with  a  thin  wall ;  so 
:hin,  that  1  have  known  a  cannon  ball  pierce 
through  it  at  once. 

When  I  arrived  at  Denia,  I  found  a  Spaniard 
governor  of  the  town,  whose  name  has  slipt  my 
memory  ;  though  his  behaviour  merited  ever 
lasting  annals.  Major  Percival,  an  Englishman, 
commanded  in  the  castle,  and  on  my  coming 
there,  I  understood  it  had  been  agreed  between 
them,  that  in  case  of  a  siege,  which  they  appre 
hended,  the  town  should  be  defended  wholly  by 
Spaniards,  and  the  castle  by  the  English. 

I  had  scarce  been  there  three  weeks  before 
Lhose  expectations  were  answered.  The  place 
was  invested  by  Count  d'Alfelt  and  Major 
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General  Mahoni ;  two  days  after  which,  they 
opened  trenches  on  the  east  side  of  the  town. 
I  was  necessitated,  upon  their  so  doing,  to  order 
the  demolishment  of  some  houses  on  that  side, 
that  I  might  erect  a  battery  to  point  upon  their 
trenches,  the  better  to  annoy  them.  I  did  so, 
and  it  did  the  intended  service  ;  for  with  that, 
and  two  others,  which  I  raised  upon  the  castle 
(from  all  which  we  fired  incessantly,  and  with 
great  success),  the  besiegers  were  sufficiently  in 
commoded. 

The  governor  of  the  town  (a  Spaniard,  as  I 
said  before,  and  with  a  Spanish  garrison)  behaved 
very  gallantly  ;  insomuch,  that  what  was  said  of 
the  Prince  of  Hesse,  when  he  so  bravely  defended 
Gibraltar  against  the  joint  forces  of  France  and 
Spain,  might  be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  go 
vernor,  engineer,  gunner,  and  bombardier  all  in 
one,  for  no  man  could  exceed  him  either  in 
conduct  or  courage.  Nor  were  the  Spaniards 
under  him  less  valiant  or  vigilant ;  for  in  case 
the  place  was  taken,  expecting  but  indifferent 
quarter,  they  fought  with  bravery,  and  defended 
the  place  to  admiration. 

The  enemy  had  answered  our  fire  with  all  the 
ardour  imaginable ;  and  having  made  a  breach, 
that,  as  we  thought,  was  practicable,  a  storm 
was  expected  every  hour.  Preparing  against 
which,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  surprise  of  the  whole  garrison,  and  without 
our  being  able  to  assign  the  least  cause,  the 
enemy  suddenly  raised  the  siege,  and  withdrew 
from  a  place  which  those  within  imagined  in 
great  danger. 

The  siege  thus  abdicated  (if  I  may  use  a 
modern  phrase),  I  was  resolved  to  improve  my 
time,  and  make  the  best  provision  I  could 
against  any  future  attack.  To  that  purpose  I 
made  several  new  fortifications,  together  with 
proper  casements  for  our  powder,  all  which  ren 
dered  the  place  much  stronger,  though  time  too 
soon  showed  me  that  strength  itself  must  yield 
to  fortune. 

Surveying  those  works,  and  my  workmen,  I 
was  one  day  standing  on  the  great  battery,  when, 
casting  my  eye  toward  the  Barbary  coast,  I  ob 
served  an  odd  sort  of  greenish  cloud  making  to 
the  Spanish  shore ;  not  like  other  clouds,  with 
rapidity  or  swiftness,  but  with  a  motion  so  slow, 
that  sight  itself  was  a  long  time  before  it  would 
allow  it  such.     At  last   it   came  just  over  my 
head,  and  interposing  between  the  sun  and  me, 
so  thickened  the  air,   that  1  had  lost  the  very 
sight  of  day.     At  this  moment  it  had  reached 
the  land ;  and  though  very  near  me  in  my  ima 
gination,  it  began  to  dissolve,  and  lose  of  its  first 
tenebrity,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  there  fell  such 
a  vast   multitude  of  locusts   as    exceeded   the 
thickest  storm   of  hail  or  snow  that  I  ever  saw. 
All  around  me  was   immediately  covered  with 
those    crawling    creatures ;  and  they  yet   con 
tinued  to  fall  so  thick,  that  with  the  swing  of  my 
cane  I  knocked  down  thousands.     It  is  scarce 
imcnginable  the  havoc   I  made   in  a  very  little 
space   of  time ;  much   less   conceivable   is   the 
horrid  desolation  which  attended  the  visitation  o 
those  animalculae.     There  was  not,  in  a  day  o: 
two's  time,  the  least  leaf  to  be  seen  upon  a  tree 
nor  any  green  thing  in  a  garden.     Nature  seemei 
buried  in  her  own    ruins,  and  the   vegetabl 


wor!d  to  be  supporters  only  to  her  monument. 
I  never  saw  the  hardest  winter,  in  those  parts, 
attended  with  any  equal  desolation.  When, 
glutton-like,  they  had  devoured  all  that  should 
have  sustained  them,  and  the  more  valuable  part 
of  God's  creation  ("whether  weary  with  gorging, 
or  over-thirsty  with  devouring,  I  leare  to  philo 
sophers),  they  made  to  ponds,  brooks,  and  stand 
ing  pools,  there  revenging  their  own  rape  upon 
nature  upon  their  own  vile  carcases,  in  every 
one  of  these  you  might  see  them  lie  in  heaps  like 
little  hills ;  drowned  indeed,  but  attended  with 
stenches  so  noisome  that  it  gave  the  distracted 
neighbourhood  too  great  reason  to  apprehend  yet 
more  fatal  consequences.  A  pestilential  infection 
is  the  dread  of  every  place,  but  especially  of  all 
parts  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The  priests, 
therefore,  repaired  to  a  little  chapel,  built  in  the 
open  fields,  to  be  made  use  of  on  such  like  occa 
sions,  there  to  deprecate  the  miserable  cause  of 
this  dreadful  visitation.  In  a  week's  time,  or 
thereabouts,  the  stench  was  over,  and  everything 
but  verdant  nature  in  its  pristine  order. 

Some  few  months  after  this,  and  about  eight 
months  from  the  former  siege,  Count  D'Alfelt 
caused  Denia  to  be  again  invested ;  and  being 
then  sensible  of  all  the  mistakes  he  had  before 
committed,  he  now  went  about  his  business  with 
more  regularity  and  discretion.  The  first  thing 
he  set  upon,  and  it  was  the  wisest  thing  he  could 
do,  was  to  cut  off  our  communication  with  the 
sea.  This  he  did,  and  thereby  obtained  what  he 
much  desired.  Next,  he  caused  his  batteries  to 
be  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  from 
which  he  plied  it  so  furiously,  that  in  five  days 
time  a  practicable  breach  was  made,  upon  which 
they  stormed  [and  took  it.  The  governor,  who 
had  so  bravely  defended  it  in  the  former  siege, 
fortunately  for  him,  had  been  removed ;  and 
Francis  Velero,  now  in  his  place,  was  made  pri 
soner  of  war  with  all  his  garrison. 

After  the  taking  the  town  they  erected  bat 
teries  against  the  castle,  which  they  kept  plied 
with  incessant  fire,  both  from  cannon  and  mor 
tars.  Bat  what  most  of  all  plagued  us,  and  did 
us  most  mischief,  was  the  vast  showers  of  stones 
sent  among  the  garrison  from  their  mortars. 
These,  terrible  in  bulk  and  size,  did  more  execu 
tion  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  The  garri 
son  could  not  avoid  being  somewhat  disheartened 
at  this  uncommon  way  of  rencounter  ;  yet,  to  a 
man,  declared  against  hearkening  to  any  pro 
posals  of  surrender,  the  governor  excepted,  who, 
having  selected  more  treasure  than  he  could 
properly  or  justly  call  his  own,  was  the  only 
person  that  seemed  forward  for  such  a  motion. 
He  had  more  than  once  thrown  out  expressions 
of  such  a  nature,  but  without  any  effect.  Never 
theless,  having  at  last  secretly  obtained  a  pecu 
liar  capitulation  for  himself,  bag  and  baggage, 
the  garrison  was  sacrificed  to  his  private  interest, 
and  basely  given  up  prisoners  of  war.  By  these 
means,  indeed,  he  saved  his  money,  but  lost  his 
reputation  ;  and  soon  after,  life  itself.  And  sure 
everybody  will  allow  the  latter  loss  to  be  least, 
who  will  take  pains  to  consider  that  it  screened 
him  from  the  consequential  scrutinies  of  a  coun 
cil  of  war,  which  must  have  issued  as  the  just  re 
ward  of  its  demerits. 

The  garrison  being  thus  unaccountably  dc- 
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livcred  up  and  made  prisoners,  were  dispersed 
different  ways  ;  some  into  Castile,  others  as  far 
as  Oviedo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  For  my  own 
part,  having  received  a  contusion  in  my  breast,  I 
was  under  a  necessity  of  being  left  behind  with 
the  enemy,  till  I  should  be  in  a  condition  to  be 
removed  ;  and  when  that  time  came,  I  found  my 
self  agreeably  ordered  to  Valencia. 

As  a  prisoner  of  war,  I  must  now  bid  adieu  to 
the  active  part  of  the  military  life  ;  and  hereafter 
concern  myself  with  descriptions  of  countries, 
town-;,  palaces,  and  men,  instead  of  battlf-s. 
However,  if  1  take  in  my  way  actions  of  war, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities,  I  hope  my  inter 
spersing  such  will  be  no  disadvantage  to  my  now 
more  pacific  memoirs. 

So  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Valencia,  I  wrote  to 
our  pay- master,  Mr  Mead,  at  Barcelona,  letting 
him  know  that  I  was  become  a  prisoner,  wounded, 
and  in  want  of  money.  Nor  could  even  all  those 
circumstances  prevail  on  me  to  think  it  long  be 
fore  he  returned  a  favourable  answer,  in  an  order 
to  Monsieur  Zoulicafre,  a  banker,  to  pay  me  on 
sight  fifty  pistoles.  But  in  the  same  letter  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  those  fifty  pistoles 
were  a  present  to  me  from  General  (afterwards 
Earl)  Stanhope  ;  and  so,  indeed,  I  found  it,  when 
I  returned  into  England,  my  account  not  being 
[  charged  with  any  part  of  it ;  but  this  was  not  the 
only  test  I  received  of  that  generous  earl's  gene 
rosity.  And  where's  the  wonder,  as  the  world  is 
compelled  to  own  that  heroic  actions  and  large 
ness  of  soul  ever  did  discover  and  amply  distin 
guish  the  genuine  branches  of  that  illustrious 
family  ? 

This  recruit  to  me,  however,  was  the  more 
generous  for  being  seasonable.  Benefits  are 
always  doubled  in  their  being  easily  conferred  and 
well  timed ;  and  with  sueh  an  allowance  as  I  con 
stantly  had  by  the  order  of  King  Philip,  as  prisoner 
of  war,  viz.  :  eighteen  ounces  of  mutton  per  diem 
for  myself,  and  nine  for  my  man,  with  bread  and 
wine  in  proportion,  and  especially  in  such  a  situa 
tion  ;  all  this,  I  say,  was  sufficient  to  invite  a  man 
to  be  easy,  and  almost  forget  his  want  of  liberty, 
and  much  more  so  to  me,  if  it  he  considered  that 
_  that  want  of  liberty  consisted  only  in  being  de 
barred  from  leaving  the  pleasantest  city  in  all 
Spain. 

Here  I  met  with  the  French  engineer,  who 
made  the  mine  under  the  rock  of  the  castle  at 
Alicant ;  that  fatal  mine,  which  blew  up  General 
Richards,  Colonel  Syburg,  Colonel  Thornicroft, 
and  at  least  twenty  more  officers.  And  yet,  by 
the  account  that  engineer  gave  me,  their  fate 
was  their  own  choosing  ;  the  general,  who  com 
manded  at  that  siege,  being  more  industrious  to 
save  them  than  they  were  to  be  saved ;  he  en 
deavoured  it  many  ways  ;  he  sent  them  word  of 
the  mine,  and  their  readiness  to  spring  it ;  he 
over  and  over  sent  them  offers  of  leave  to  come 
and  take  a  view  of  it,  and  inspect  it.  Not  with- 
standing  all  which,  though  Colonel  Thornicroft 
and  Captain  Page,  a  French  engineer  in  the 
service  of  King  Charles,  pursued  the  invitation, 
and  were  permitted  to  view  it,  yet  would  they 
not  believe  ;  but  reported,  on  their  return,  that 
it  was  a  sham  mine,  a  feint  only  to  intimi 
date  them  to  a  surrender,  all  the  bags  being 
filled  with  sand  instead  of  gunpowder. 


The  very  day  on  which  the  besiegers  designed 
to  spring  the  mine,  they  gave  notice  of  it ;  and 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  ran  up  in  crowds 
to  an  opposite  hill  in  order  to  see  it.  Neverthe 
less,  although  thoie  in  the  castle  saw  all  this, 
they  still  remained  so  infatuated  as  to  imagine 
it  all  done  only  to  affright  them.  At  length  the 
fatal  mine  was  sprung,  and  all  who  were  upon 
that  battery  lost  their  lives,  and  among  them 
those  I  first  mentioned.  '1  he  very  recital  hereof 
made  me  think  within  myself,  who  can  resist  his 
fate? 

That  engineer  added  further,  that  it  was  with 
an  incredible  difficulty  that  he  prepared  that 
mine ;  that  there  were  in  the  concavity  thirteen 
hundred  barrels  of  powder ;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  made  no  great  noise  without,  whatever 
it  might  do  inwardly ;  that  only  taking  away 
what  might  be  not  improperly  termed  an  excres 
cence  in  the  rock,  the  heave  on  the  blast  had 
rendered  the  castle  rather  stronger  on  that  side 
than  it  was  before ;  a  crevice  or  crack,  which 
had  often  occasioned  apprehensions,  being  there 
by  wholly  closed  and  firm. 

Some  further  particulars  I  soon  after  had  from 
Colonel  Syburg's  gentleman  ;  who,  seeing  me  at 
the  play-house,  challenged  me,  though  at  that 
time  unknown  to  me.  He  told  me  that  the 
night  preceding  the  unfortunate  catastrophe  of 
his  master,  he  was  waiting  on  him  in  the  case 
ment,  where  he  observed,  some  time  before  the 
rest  of  the  company  took  notice  of  it,  that  Gene- 
ral  Richards  appeared  very  pensive  and  thought 
ful  ;  that  the  whole  night  long  he  was  pestered 
with,  and  could  not  get  rid  of,  a  great  fly,  which 
was  perpetually  buzzing  about  his  ears  and  head, 
to  the  vexation  and  disturbance  of  the  rest  of 
the  company,  as  well  as  the  general  himself;  that 
in  the  morning,  when  they  went  upon  the  bat 
tery,  under  which  the  mine  was,  the  general 
made  many  offers  of  going  off;  but  Colonel  Sy 
burg,  who  was  got  a  little  merry,  and  the  rest 
out  of  a  bravado,  would  stay,  and  would  not  let 
the  general  stir  ;  that  at  last  it  was  proposed  by 
Colonel  Syburg  to  have  the  other  two  bottles  to 
the  queen's  health,  after  which  he  promised  they 
would  all  go  off  together. 

Upon  this  my  relator,  Syburg's  gentleman, 
said  he  was  sent  to  fetch  the  stipulated  two 
bottles ;  returning  with  which,  Captain  Daniel 
Weaver,  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  bat 
tery,  ran  by  him,  vowing  he  was  resolved  to  drink 
the  queen's  health  with  them  ;  but  his  feet  were 
scarce  on  the  battery  when  the  mine  was  sprung, 
which  took  him  away  with  the  rest  of  the  com 
pany  ;  while  Major  Harding,  now  a  justice  in 
Westminster,  coming  that  very  moment  off  duty, 
exchanged  fates. 

If  predestination,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  an 
unaccountable  doctrine,  what  better  account  can 
the  wisest  give  of  this  fatality  ?  Or  to  what  else 
shall  we  impute  the  issue  of  this  whole  transac 
tion  ?  That  men  shall  be  solicited  to  their  safety ; 
suffered  to  survey  the  danger  they  were  threat 
ened  with  ;  among  many  other  tokens  of  its  ap 
proaching  certainty,  see  such  a  concourse  of 
people  crowding  to  be  spectators  of  their  impend 
ing  catastrophe  ;  and,  after  all  this,  so  infatuated 
to  stay  on  the  fatal  spot  the  fetching  up  of  the 
other  two  bottles ;  whatever  it  may,  to  such  ai 
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never  think,  to  such  as  plead  an  use  of  reason,  it 
must  administer  matter  worthy  of  the  sedatest 
consideration. 

Being  now  pretty  well  recovered  of  my  wounds, 
I  was,  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Valencia,  re 
moved  to  Sainte  Clemente  de  la  Mancha,  a  town 
somewhat  more  inland,  and  consequently  es 
teemed  more  secure,  than  a  semi-seaport.  Here 
I  remained  under  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  upwards 
of  three  years.  To  me,  as  a  stranger,  divested  of 
acquaintance  or  friend  (for  at  that  instant  I  was 
sole  prisoner  there),  at  first  it  appeared  such, 
though  in  a  very  small  compass  of  time  I  luckily 
found  it  made  quite  otherwise  by  an  agreeable 
conversation. 

Sainte  Clemente  de  la  Mancha  is  rendered 
famous  by  the  renowned  Don  Michael  Cervantes, 
who,  in  his  facetious  but  satirical  romance,  has 
fixed  it  the  seat  and  birth-place  of  his  hero  Don 
Quixotte. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  place  are  the  least 
priest-ridden,  or  sons  of  bigotry,  of  any  that  I  met 
with  in  all  Spain  ;  of  which,  in  my  conversation 
with  them,  I  had  daily  instances.  Among  many 
others,  an  expression  that  fell  from  Don  Felix 
Pacheo,  a  gentleman  of  the  best  figure  there 
about,  and  of  a  very  plentiful  fortune,  shall  now 
suffice.  I  was  become  very  intimate  with  him, 
and  we  used  often  to  converse  together  with  a 
freedom  too  dangerous  to  be  common  in  a  country 
so  enslaved  by  the  Inquisition.  Asking  me  one 
day  in  a  sort  of  a  jocose  manner,  who,  in  my 
opinion,  had  done  the  greatest  miracles  that  ever 
were  heard  of?  I  answered,  Jesus  Christ.  "  It 
is  very  true,"  says  he,  "  Jesus  Christ  did  great 
miracles,  and  a  great  one  it  was  to  feed  five 
thousand  people  with  two  or  three  small  fishes, 
and  a  like  number  of  loaves.  But  Saint  Francis, 
the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  order,  has  found 
out  a  way  to  feed  dailj1  one  hundred  thousand  j 
lubbards  with  nothing  at  all ;"  meaning  the  Fran- 1 
ciscans,  the  followers  of  Saint  Francis,  who  have  ] 
no  visible  revenues ;  yet  in  their  way  of  living 
come  up  to,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  any  other 
order. 

Another  day,  talking  of  the  place,  it  naturally 
led  us  into  a  discourse  of  the  knight  of  la  Man 
cha,  Don  Quixotte.  At  which  time  he  told  me 
that,  in  his  opinion,  that  work  was  a  perfect  para 
dox,  being  the  best  and  the  worst  romance  that 
ever  was  wrote.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  though  it 
must  infallibly  please  every  man  that  has  any 
taste  of  wit,  yet  has  it  had  such  a  fatal  effect 
upon  the  spirits  of  my  countrymen  that  every 
man  of  wit  must  ever  resent ;  for,"  continued  he, 
"  before  the  appearance  in  the  world  of  that  la 
bour  of  Cervantes,  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility 
for  a  man  to  walk  the  streets  with  any  delight, 
or  without  danger.  There  were  seen  so  many 
cavalieros  prancing  and  curvetting  before  the 
windows  of  their  mistresses,  that  a  stranger  would 
have  imagined  the  whole  nation  to  have  been 
nothing  less  than  a  race  of  knight  errants.  But 
after  the  world  became  a  little  acquainted  with 
that  notable  history,  the  man  that  was  seen  in 
that  onca  celebrated  drapery,  was  pointed  at  as 
a  Don  Quixotte,  and  found  himself  the  jest  of 
high  and  low.  And  I  verily  believe,"  added  he, 
"  that  to  this,  and  this  only,  we  owe  that  damp 
ness  and  poverty  of  spirit  which  has  run  through 


all  our  councils  for  a  century  past,  so  little  agree 
able  to  those  nobler  actions  of  our  famous  an 
cestors." 

After  many  of  these  lesser  sorts  of  confidences, 
Don  Felix  recommended  me  to  a  lodging  next 
door  to  his  own.     It  was  at  a  widow's,  who  had 
one  only  daughter,  her  house  just  opposite  to  a 
Franciscan  nunnery.      Here   I  remained  some- 
jwhat  upwards    of  two  years:  all    which  time, 
lying  in  my  bed,  I  could  hear  the  nuns  early  in 
the  morning  at  their  matins,  and  lute  in  the  even 
ing  at  their  vespers,  with  delight  enough  to  my-. 
self,  and  without  the  least  indecency  in  the  world 
in  my  thoughts  of  them.     Their  own  divine  em- 
j  ploy  too  much  employed  every  faculty  of  mine 
I  to  entertain  anything  inconsentaneous  or  offen 
sive. 

This  my  neighbourhood  to  the  nunnery  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  nuns  invested  ; 
and  in  this  I  must  do  a  justice  to  the  whole 
j  country,  to  acknowledge  that  a  stranger,  who  is 
| curious  (I  would  impute  it  rather  to  their  hopes 
jof  conversion  than  to  their  vanity),  shall  be  ad 
mitted  to  much  greater  freedoms  in  their  reli 
gious  pageantries  than  any  native. 

One  of  these  nuns  was  of  the  first  quality, 
which  rendered  the  ceremony  more  remarkably 
fine.  The  manner  of  investing  them  was  thus : 
—  In  the  morning  her  relations  and  friends  all 
met  at  her  father's  house ;  whence,  she  being 
I  attired  in  her  most  sumptuous  apparel,  and  a 
coronet  placed  on  her  head,  they  attended  her, 
in  cavalcade,  to  the  nunnery,  the  streets  and 
windows  being  crowded,  and  filled  with  specta 
tors  of  all  sorts. 

So  soon  as  she  entered  the  chapel  belonging 
to  the  nunnery  she  kneeled  down,  and,  with  an 
appearance  of  much  devotion,  saluted  the  ground; 
then  rising  up,  she  advanced  a  step  or  two  far 
ther  ;  when  on  her  knees  she  repeated  the  sa 
lutes.  This  done,  she  approached  to  the  altar, 
where  she  remained  till  mass  was  over;  after 
which,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  one  of  the 
priests  in  praise,  or  rather  in  an  exalted  prefer 
ence,  of  a  single  life.  The  sermon  being  over, 
the  nun  elect  fell  down  on  her  knees  before  the 
altar;  and,  after  some  short  mental  orisons, 
rising  again,  she  withdrew  into  an  inner  room, 
where,  stripping  off  all  her  rich  attire,  she  put 
on  her  nun's  weeds ;  in  which  making  her  ap 
pearance,  she,  again  kneeling,  offered  up  some 
private  devotions ;  which  being  over,  she  was 
led  to  the  door  of  the  nunnery,  where  the  lady 
and  the  rest  of  the  nuns  stood  ready  to  receive 
her  with  open  arms.  Thus  entered,  the  nuns 
conducted  her  into  the  quire,  where,  after  they 
had  entertained  her  with  singing  and  playing 
upon  the  organ,  the  ceremony  concluded,  and 
every  one  departed  to  their  proper  habitations. 

The  very  same  day  of  the  year  ensuing,  the  re 
lations  and  friends  of  the  fair  noviciate  meet 
again  in  the  chapel  of  the  nunnery,  where  the 
lady  abbess  brings  her  out,  and  delivers  her  to 
them.  Then  again  is  there  a  sermon  preached 
on  the  same  subject  as  at  first ;  which  being 
over,  she  is  brought  up  to  the  altar  in  a  decent, 
but  plain  dress,  the  fine  apparel,  which  she  put 
off  on  her  initiation,  being  deposited  on  one 
side  of  the  altar,  and  her  nun's  weeds  on  the 
other.  Here  the  priest  in  Latin,  cries,  Utrum 
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horum  mavis  accipe,-  to  which  she  answers  as  her, 
inclination,  or  as  her  instruction,  directs  her.   If 
she,  after  this  her  year  of  probation,  show  any 
dislike,  she  is  at  liberty  to  come  again  into  the 
world  ;  but  if  awed  by  fear  (as  too  often  is  the ; ', 
case),  or  won  by  expectation,  or  present  real  in-  j  | 
clination,  she  makes  choice  of  the  nun's  weeds, ! , 
she  is  immediately  invested,  and  must  never  ex-  I 
pect  to  appear  again  in  the  world  out  of  the  walls 
of  the  nunnery.     The  young  lady  I  thus  saw  in 
vested  was  very  beautiful,  and  sang  the  best  of 
any  in  the  nunnery. 

There  are  in  the  town  three  nunneries,  and  a 
convent  to  every  one  of  them  ;  viz.  : — one  of 
Jesuits,  one  of  Carmelites,  and  the  other  of  Fran 
ciscans.  Let  me  not  be  so  far  mistaken  to  have 
this  taken  by  way  of  reflection.  IS'o  ;  whatever 
some  of  our  rakes  of  the  town  may  assert,  I 
freely  declare  that  I  never  saw  in  any  of  the  nun 
neries  (of  which  I  have  seen  many  both  in  Spain 
and  other  parts  of  the  world)  anything  like  inde 
cent  behaviour,  that  might  give  occasion  for 
satire  or  disesteem.  It  is  true  there  may  be 
accidents  that  may  lead  to  a  misinterpretation, 
of  which  I  remember  a  very  untoward  instance 
in  Alicant. 

When  the  English  forces  first  laid  siege  to  that  j 
town,  the  priests,  who  were  apprehensive  of  it,  j 
having  been  long  since  made  sensible  of  the  pro 
found  regard  to  chastity  and  modesty  of  us  here 
tics,  by  the  ignominious  behaviour  of  certain  officers 
at  Rota  and  Porta  St  Maria,  the  priests,  I  say,  had 
taken  care  to  send  away  privately  all  the  nuns 
to  Majorca.   But  that  the  heretic  invaders  might 
have  no  jealousy  of  it,  the  fair  courtezans  of  the 
town  were  admitted  to  supply  their  room.     The 
officers,  both  of  land  and  sea,  as  was  by  the  friars 
pre-imagined,  on  taking  the  town  and  castle,  im-  j 
mediately  repaired  to  the  grates  of  the  nunnery, 
tossed  over  their  handkerchiefs,  nosegays,  and 
other  pretty  things ;  all  which  were,  doubtless, 
very  graciously  received  by  those  imaginary  re 
cluses.   Thence  came  it  to  pass  that,  in  the  space 
of  a  month  or  less,  you  could  hardly  fall  into 
company  of  any  one  of  our  younger  officers,  of 
either  sort,  but  the  discourse,  if  it  might  deserve 
the  name,  was  concerning  these  beautiful  nuns  ; 
and  you  would  have  imagined  the  price  of  these 
ladies  as  well   known  as   that  of  flesh  in  their 
common  markets.     Others,  as  well  as  myself, 
have  often  endeavoured  to  disabuse  those  glo- 
riosos,  but  all  to  little  purpose,  till  more  sen 
sible  tokens  convinced  them  that  the   nuns,  of 
whose    favours   they   so    much   boasted,   could 
hardly  be  perfect  virgins,  though  in  a  cloister. 
And  I  am  apt  to  think,  those  who  would  palm 
upon  the  world  like  vicious  relations  of  nuns  and 
nunneries,  do  it  on  much  like  grounds.    Not  that 
there  are  wanting  instances  of  nunneries  disfran 
chised,  and  even  demolished,  upon  very  flagrant 
accounts,  but  I  confine  myself  to  Spain. 

In  this  town  of  La  Mancha,  the  corrigidore 
always  has  his  presidence,  having  sixteen  others 
under  his  jurisdiction,  of  which  Almanza  is  one. 
They  are  changed  every  three  years,  and  their 
offices  are  the  purchase  of  an  excessive  price, 
which  occasions  the  poor  people's  being  extrava 
gantly  fleeced,  nothing  being  to  be  sold  but  at 
the  rates  they  impose ;  and  everything  that  is 


sold  paying  the  corrigidore  an  acknowledgment 
in  specie,  or  an  equivalent  to  his  liking. 

While  I  was  here  news  came  of  the  battle  of 
Almanar  and  Saragosa  ;  and  giving  the  victory 
to  that  side  which  they  espoused  (that  of  King 
Philip),  they  made  very  great  rejoicings.  But 
soon,  alas !  for  them,  was  all  that  joy  converted 
into  sorrow  ;  the  next  courier  evincing  that  the 
forces  of  King  Charles  had  been  victorious  in 
both  engagements.  This  did  not  turn  to  my 
present  disadvantage  ;  for  convents  and  nunne 
ries,  as  well  as  some  of  those  Dons,  whom  afore 
I  had  not  stood  so  well  with,  strove  now  how 
most  to  oblige  me  ;  not  doubting  but  if  the  vic 
torious  army  should  march  that  way,  it  might  be 
in  my  power  to  double  the  most  signal  of  their 
services  in  my  friendship. 

Soon  after  an  accident  fell  out  which  had  like 
to  have  been  of  an  unhappy  consequence  to  me. 
I  was  standing  in  company,  upon  the  parade, 
when  a  most  surprising  flock  of  eagles  flew  over 
our  heads,  where  they  hovered  for  a  considerable 
time.     The  novelty  struck  them  all  with  admira 
tion,  as  well  as  myself.     But  I,  less  accustomed 
to  like  spectacles,  innocently  saying  that,  in  my 
opinion,   it   could   not  bode  any  good  to  King 
Philip,  because  the  eagle  composed  the  arms  of 
Austria ;  some  busy  body,  in   hearing,  went  and 
informed  the   corrigidore   of  it.       Those   most 
,  magisterial  wretches   embrace  all    occasions  of 
i  squeezing  money,    and    more    especially   from 
strangers.       However,   finding  his  expectations 
j  disappointed  in  me,  and  that  I  too  well  knew  the 
;  length  of  his  foot  to  let  my  money  run  freely,  he 
sent  me  next  day  to  Alercon  ;   but  the  governor 
i  of  that  place  having  had  before  intelligence  that 
]  the  English  army  was  advancing  that  way,  re 
fused  to   receive  me,  so  I  returned  as  I  went ; 
only  the  gentlemen  of  the  place,  as  they  had 
condoled  the  first,  congratulated  the  last ;  for 
that  corrigidore  stood  but  very  indifferently  in 
their  affections.     However,  it  was  a  warning  to 
me  ever  after,  how  1  made  use  of  English  free 
dom  in  a  Spanish  territory. 

As  I  had  attained  the  acquaintance  of  most  of 
j  the  clergy  and  religious  of  the  place,  so  particu- 
j  larly  I  had  my  aim  in  obtaining  that  of  the  pro- 
i  vincial  of  the  Carmelites.     His  convent,  though 
|  small,  was  exceeding  neat ;  but  what  to  me  was 
much  more  agreeable,  there  were  very  large  gar 
dens  belonging  to  it,  which  often  furnished  me 
with  sallading  and  fruit,  and  much  oftener  with 
walks    of    refreshment,    the    most    satisfactory 
amusement    in  this   warm    climate.     This    ac 
quaintance  with  the   provincial  was  by  a  little 
incident  soon  advanced  into  a  friendship,  which 
was  thus  : — I  was  one  day  walking,  as  1  used  to 
do,  in  the  long  gallery  of  the  convent,  when,  ob 
serving  the  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  which 
there  was  one  at  each  end,  I  took  notice  that 
one  had  an  inscription  under  ir,  which  was  this: 
— Ecce,  Vergo  peperit  filium ;  but  the  other  had 
no  inscription  at  all ;  upon  which  I  took  out  my 
pencil,  and  wrote  underneath  this  line  : — 

Sponsa  Dei,  patrisque  parens.  et  filia  filii. 

The  friars,  who  at  a  little  distance  had  ob 
served  me,  as  soon  as  I  was  gone,  came  up  and 
read  what  I  had  writ ;  reporting  which  to  the 
provincial,  he  ordered  them  to  be  writ  over  in 
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letters  of  gold,  and  placed  just  as  I  had  put  them ; 
saying,  doubtless,  such  a  fine  line  could  proceed 
from  nothing  less  than  inspiration.  This  secured 
me  ever  after  his  and  their  esteem ;  the  least 
advantage  of  which  was  a  full  liberty  of  their 
garden  for  all  manner  of  fruit,  sallading,  or  what 
ever  I  pleased  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  gardens 
wore  too  fine  not  to  render  such  a  freedom  ac 
ceptable. 

They  often  want  rain  in  this  country ;  to  sup 
ply  the  defect  of  which,  I  observed  in  this  gar 
den,  as  well  as  others,  an  invention  not  unuseful. 
There  is  a  well  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and 
over  that  a  wheel  with  many  pitchers,  or  buckets, 
one  under  another,  which  wheel  being  turned 
round  by  an  ass,  the  pitchers  scoop  up  the  water 
on  one  side,  and  throw  it  out  on  the  other  into  a 
trough,  that  by  little  channels  conveys  it,  as  the 
gardener  directs,  into  every  part  of  the  garden. 
By  this  means  their  flowers  and  their  sallading 
are  continually  refreshed,  and  preserved  from 
the  otherwise  over-parching  beams  of  the  sun. 

The  Inquisition  in  almost  every  town  in  Spain 
(and  more  especially  if  of  any  great  account), 
has  its  spies,  or  informers,  for  treacherous  intelli 
gence.  These  make  it  their  business  to  ensnare 
the  simple  and  unguarded,  and  are  more  to  be 
avoided  by  the  stranger  than  the  rattlesnake ; 
nature  having  appointed  no  such  happy  tokens  in 
the  former  to  foreshow  the  danger.  1  had  reason 
to  believe  that  one  of  those  vermin  once  made 
his  attack  upon  me  in  this  place ;  and  as  they 
are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  known  to  the  natives 
themselves,  I,  being  a  stranger,  may  be  allowed 
to  make  a  guess  by  circumstances. 

I  was  walking  by  myself  when  a  person,  wholly 
unknown  to  me,  giving  me  the  civil  salute  of 
the  day,  endeavoured  to  draw  me  into  conver 
sation.  After  questions  had  passed  on  general 
heads,  the  fellow  ensnaringly  asked  me  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  I  showed  so  little  respect  to 
the  image  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  as  I  passed 
by  it  in  such  a  street,  naming  it  ?  1  made 
answer  that  I  had,  or  ought  to  have,  him  always 
in  my  heart  crucified.  To  that  he  made  no  reply ; 
but,  proceeding  in  his  interrogatories,  questioned 
me  next  whether  I  believed  a  purgatory  ?  1 
evaded  the  question,  as  I  took  it  to  be  ensnar 
ing  ;  and  only  told  him  that  I  should  be  willing 
to  hear  him  offer  anything  that  might  convince 
me  of  the  truth  or  probability  of  it.  '  Truth  ?" 
he  replied  in  a  heat ;  "  there  never  yet  was  man 
so  holy  as  to  enter  heaven  without  first  passinsr 
through  purgatory." — "  In  my  opinion,"  said  I, 
"  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  convincing  a  rea 
sonable  man  to  the  contrary." — "  What  mean 
you  by  that?"  cried  the  spy.  "I  mean,"  said 
I,  "  that  I  can  name  one,  and  a  great  sinner 
too,  who  went  into  bliss  without  any  visit  to 
purgatory." — "Name  him  if  you  can,"  replied  my 
querist.  "  What  think  you  of  the  thief  upon 
the  cross,"  said  I,  "  to  whom  our  dying  Saviour 
said  ffodie  eris  mecum  in  paratlinoT'  At  which 
being  silenced,  though  not  convicted,  he  turned 
from  me  in  a  violent  rage,  and  left  me  to  myself. 

What  increased  my  first  suspicion  of  him  was, 
that  a  very  short  time  after,  my  friend  the  pro 
vincial  sent  to  speak  with  me  ;  and  repeating  all 
passages  between  the  holy  spy  and  me,  assured 
me  that  he  had  been  forced  to  argue  in  my  fa 


vour,  and  tell  him  that  I  had  said  nothing  but 
well.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  all  ought  to  have  the 
holy  Jesus  crucified  in  their  hearts.  Neverthe 
less,"  continued  he,  "it  is  a  commendable  and 
good  thing  to  have  him  represented  in  the  high 
ways.  For  suppose,"  said  he,  "  a  man  was  going 
upon  some  base  or  profligate  design,  the  very 
sight  of  a  crucified  Saviour  may  happen  to  sub 
vert  his  resolution,  and  deter  him  from  com 
mitting  theft,  murder,  or  any  other  of  the  deadly 
sins."  And  thus  ended  that  conference. 

1  remember  upon  some  other  occasional  con 
versation  after,  the  provincial  told  me  that  in 
the  Carmelite  nunnery  next  to  his  convent,  and 
under  his  care,  there  was  a  nun  that  was  daughter 
to  Don  Juan  of  Austria ;  if  so,  her  age  must 
render  her  venerable  as  her  quality. 

Taking  notice  one  day  that  all  the  people  of 
the  place  fetched  their  water  from  a  well  without 
the  town,  although  they  had  many  seemingly  as 
good  within,  I  spoke  to  Don  Felix  of  it,  who 
gave  me,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  this  reason 
for  it :  "  When  the  seat  of  the  war,"  said  he, 
"  lay  in  these  parts,  the  French  train  of  ar 
tillery  was  commonly  quartered  in  this  place ; 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  which  were  so  very 
rampant  and  rude,  in  attempting  to  debauch  our 
women,  that  there  is  not  a  well  within  the  town 
which  has  not.  some  Frenchmen's  bones  at  the 
bottom  of  it ;  therefore  the  natives  who  are 
sensible  of  it  choose  rather  to  go  farther  afield." 

By  this  well  there  runs  a  little  rivulet,  which  gives 
head  to  that  famous  river  called  the  Guadiana, 
which  running  for  some  leagues  under  ground, 
affords  a  pretence  for  the  natives  to  boast  of  a 
bridge  on  which  they  feed  many  thousands  of 
sheep.  When  it  rises  again,  it  is  a  fine  large 
river,  and  after  a  currency  of  many  leagues, 
empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

As  to  military  affairs,  Almanar  and  Sara- 
gosa  were  victories  so  complete  that  nobody 
made  the  least  doubt  of  their  settling  the  crown 
of  Spain  upon  the  head  of  Charles  the  Third, 
without  a  rival.  This  was  not  barely  the  opi 
nion  of  his  friends,  but  his  very  enemies  re 
signed  all  hope  or  expectation  in  favour  of  King 
Philip.  The  Castilians,  his  most  faithful  friends, 
entertained  no  other  imagination ;  for  after  they 
had  advised  and  prevailed  that  the  Queen  with 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  should  be  sent  to  Vic 
toria,  under  the  same  despondency  and  a  full  dis- 
piritedness,  they  gave  him  so  little  encourage 
ment  to  stay  at  Madrid,  that  he  immediately 
quitted  the  place  with  a  resolution  to  retire  into 
his  grandfather's  dominions,  the  place  of  his 
nativity. 

In  his  way  to  which,  even  on  the  last  day's 
journey,  it  was  his  great  good  fortune  to  meet 
the  Duke  of  Vendosme,  with  some  few  troopj 
which  his  grandfather,  Louis  XI V  of  France,  had 
ordered  to  his  succour,  under  that  duke's  com 
mand.  The  duke  was  grievously  affected  at  such 
an  unexpected  catastrophe ;  nevertheless,  he  left 
nothing  unsaid  or  undone  that  might  induce  that 
prince  to  turn  back ;  and  at  length  prevailing, 
after  a  little  rest  and  a  greal  deal  of  patience,  by 
the  •jming  in  of  his  scattered  troops,  and  some 
lew  he  could  raise,  together  with  those  the  duke 
I  brought  with  him,  he  once  more  saw  himself  at 
1  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
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While  things  were  in  this  manner,  under  mo 
tion  in  King  Philip's  favour,  Charles  the  Third, 
with  his  victorious  army,  advances  forward,  and 
enters  into  Madrid,  of  which  he  made  General 
Stanhope  governor.  And  even  here  the  Cas- 
tilians  gave  full  proof  of  their  fidelity  to  their 
prince  ;  even  at  the  time  when,  in  their  opinion, 
his  affairs  were  past  all  hopes  of  retrieve,  they 
themselves  having  by  their  advice  contributed 
to  his  retreat.  Instead  of  prudential  acclama 
tion?,  therefore,  such  as  might  have  answered 
the  expectations  of  a  victorious  prince,  now  en 
tering  into  their  capital,  their  streets  were  all  in 
a  profound  silence,  their  balconies  unadorned,  with 
costly  carpets,  as  was  customary  on  like  occa 
sions,  and  scarce  an  inhabitant  to  be  seen  in 
either  shop  or  window. 

This,  doubtless,  was  no  little  mortification  to 
a  conquering  prince;  however,  his  generals  were 
wise  enough  to  keep  him  from  showing  any  other 
tokens  of  resentment  than  marching  through  the 
city  with  unconcern,  and  taking  up  his  quarters 
at  Villaverda,  about  a  league  from  it. 

Nevertheless  King  Charles  visited  in  his  march 
the  chapel  of  the  Lady  de  Atocha,  where  finding 
several  English  colours  and  standards,  taken  in 
the  battle  of  Almanza,  there  hung  up,  he  or 
dered  them  to  be  taken  down,  and  restored  them 
to  the  English  general. 

It  was  the  current  opinion  then,  and  almost 
universal  consent  has  since  confirmed  it,  that  the 
falsest  step  in  that  whole  war  was  this  advance 
ment  of  King  Charles  to  Madrid.  After  those 
two  remarkable  victories  at  Almana  and  Sara- 
gosa,  had  he  directed  his  march  to  Pampeluna, 
and  obtained  possession  of  that  place,  or  some 
other  near  it,  he  had  not  only  stopt  all  succours 
from  coming  out  of  France,  but  he  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  have  prevented  the  gathering  to 
gether  of  any  of  the  routed  and  dispersed  forces 
of  King  Philip ;  and  it  was  the  general  notion 
of  the  Spaniards  I  conversed  with  while  at  Ma 
drid,  that  had  King  Philip  once  again  set  his 
foot  upon  French  land,  Spain  would  never  have 
been  brought  to  have  re-acknowledged  him. 

King  Charles  with  his  army  having  stayed  some 
time  about  Madrid,  and  seeing  his  expectations 
of  the  Castilians  joining  him  not  at  all  answered, 
at  last  resolved  to  decamp  and  return  to  Sara- 
gosa.  Accordingly,  with  a  very  few  troops,  that 
prince  advanced  thither ;  while  the  main  body, 
under  the  command  of  the  Generals  Stanhope 
and  Staremberg,  passing  under  the  very  walls 
of  Madrid,  held  on  their  march  towards  Arragon. 

After  about,  three  days'  march,  General  Stan 
hope  took  up  his  quarters  at  Breuhiga,  a  small 
town  half  walled ;  General  Staremberg  march 
ing  three  leagues  farther  to  Cifuentes.  This 
choice  of  situation  of  the  two  several  armies  not 
a  little  puzzled  the  politicians  of  those  times, 
who  could  very  indifferently  account  for  the 
English  general's  lying  exposed  in  an  open  town 
with  his  few  English  forces,  of  which  General 
Harvey's  regiment  of  fine  horse  might  be  deemed 
the  main ;  and  General  Staremberg  encamping 
three  leagues  farther  off  the  enemy.  But  to 
see  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  file  ac 
tions  of  the  bra  vest,  by  an  untoward  sort  offatality, 
are  often  forced  to  contribute  !  None  who  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  the  bravery  of  either  of 


those  generals  at  the  battles  of  Almanar  and 
Saragosa  could  find  room  to  call  in  question 
either  their  conduct  or  their  courage ;  and  yet 
in  this  march  and  this  encampment,  will  appear 
a  visible  ill  consequence  to  the  affairs  of  the 
interest  they  fought  for. 

The  Duke  of  Vendosme  having  increased  the 
forces  which  he  brought  from  France  to  up 
wards  of  twenty  thousand  men,  marches  by  Ma 
drid  directly  for  Breuhiga,  where  his  intelligence 
informed  him  General  Stanhope  lay,  and  that 
so  secretly  as  well  as  swiftly,  that  that  general 
knew  nothing  of  it,  nor  could  be  persuaded  to 
believe  it  till  the  very  moment  their  bullets 
from  the  enemy's  cannon  convinced  him  of  the 
truth.  Breuhiga,  I  have  said,  was  walled  only 
on  one  side,  and  yet  on  that  very  side  the  enemy 
made  their  attack.  But  what  could  a  handful 
do  against  a  force  so  much  superior,  though 
they  had  not  been  in  want  of  both  powder  and 
ball ;  and,  in  want  of  these,  were  forced  to  make 
use  of  stones  against  all  sorts  of  ammunition 
which  the  enemy  plied  them  with  ?  The  con 
sequence  answered  the  deficiency ;  they  were 
all  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  Harvey's  regi 
ment  of  horse  among  the  rest,  which,  to  augment 
their  calamity,  was  immediately  remounted  by 
the  enemy,  and  marched  along  with  their  army 
to  attack  General  Staremberg. 

That  general  had  heard  somewhat  of  the  march 
of  Vendosme,  and  waited  with  some  impatience 
to  have  the  confirmation  of  it  from  General 
Stanhope,  who  lay  between,  and  whom  he  lay 
under  an  expectation  of  being  joined  with ;  how 
ever,  he  thought  it  not  improper  to  make  some 
little  advance  towards  him ;  and  accordingly 
breaking  up  from  his  camp  at  Cifuentes,  he  came 
back  to  Villa  Viciosa,  a  little  town  between  Ci 
fuentes  and  Breuhiga.  There  he  found  Ven 
dosme  ready  to  attack  him  before  he  could 
well  be  prepared  for  him,  but  no  English  to  join 
him,  as  he  had  expected  ;  nevertheless  the  battle 
was  hot  and  obstinately  fought ;  although  Sta 
remberg  had  visibly  the  advantage,  having  beat 
the  enemy  at  least  a  league  from  their  cannon  ; 
at  which  time,  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  Breu 
higa,  and  finding  himself  thereby  frustrated  of 
those  expected  succours  to  support  him,  he  made 
a  handsome  retreat  to  Barcelona,  which  in  com 
mon  calculation  is  about  one  hundred  leagues, 
without  any  disturbance  of  an  enemy,  that  seemed 
glad  to  bo  rid  of  him.  Nevertheless,  his  baggage 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fight,  King  Philip  and  the  Duke 
of  Vendosme  generously  returned  it  unopened 
and  untouched,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  brave 
behaviour. 

I  had  like  to  have  omitted  one  material  pas 
sage,  which  I  was  very  credibly  informed  of; 
that  General  Carpenter  offered  to  have  gone, 
and  have  joined  General  Staremberg  with  the 
horse,  which  was  refused  him.  This  was  cer 
tainly  an  oversight  of  the  highest  nature,  since 
his  going  would  have  strengthened  Staremberg 
almost  to  the  assurance  of  an  entire  victory ; 
whereas  his  stay  was  of  no  manner  of  service, 
but  quite  the  contrary  ;  for,  as  1  said  before,  the 
enemy,  by  remounting  the  English  horse,  which 
perhaps  were  the  completest  of  any  regiment  in 
the  world,  turned,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
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pression,  the  strength  of  our  artillery  upon  our 
allies. 

Upon  this  retreat  of  Staremberg,  and  the  sur 
prise  at  Breuhiga,  there  were  great,  rejoicings  at 
Madrid,  and  everywhere  else  where  King  Phi 
lip's  interest  prevailed.  And  indeed  it  might  be 
said,  from  that  day  the  interest  of  King  Charles 
looked  with  a  very  lowering  aspect.  I  was  still 
a  prisoner  at  La  Mancha  when  this  news  arrived, 
and  very  sensibly  affected  at  that  strange  turn 
of  fortune.  I  was  in  bed  when  the  express  passed 
through  the  town,  in  order  to  convey  it  farther ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  I  heard  a  certain 
Spanish  Don,  with  whom,  a  little  before,  I  had 
some  little  variance,  thundering  at  my  door,  en 
deavouring  to  burst  it  open,  with,  as  I  had  rea 
son  to  suppose,  no  very  favourable  design  upon 
me.  But  my  landlady,  who  hitherto  had  always 
been  kind  and  careful,  calling  Don  Felix  and 
some  others  of  my  friends  together,  saved  me 
from  the  fury  of  his  designs,  whatever  they 
were. 

Among  other  expressions  of  the  general  joy 
upon  this  occasion,  there  was  a  bull-feast  at  La; 
Mandiii,  which  being  much  beyond  what  I  saw 
at  Valencia,  I  shall  here  give  a  description  of. 
These  bull-feasts  are  not  so  common  now  in 
Spain  as  formerly,  King  Philip  not  taking  much 
delight  in  them.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  it  was  ' 
published  here  there  was  to  be  one,  no  other  dis 
course  was  heard ;  and  in  the  talk  of  the  bulls 
and  the  great  preparations  for  the  feast,  men 
seemed  to  have  lost  or  to  have  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  the  very  occasion.  A  week's  time 
was  allowed  for  the  building  of  stalls  for  the  beasts 
and  scaffolds  for  the  spectators,  and  other  ne 
cessary  preparations  for  the  setting  off  their  joy 
with  the  most  suitable  splendour. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  bringing  the , 
bulls  into  town,  the  cavalieroes  mounted  their ! 
horses,  and,  with  spears  in  their  hands,  rode  out  { 
of  town  about  a  league  or  somewhat  more,  to ', 
meet  them ;  if  any  of  the  bulls  break  from  the 
drove  and  make  an  excursion  ( as  they  frequently ! 
do),  the  cavaliero  that  can  make  him  return  again  f 
to  his  station  among  his  companions  is  held  in 
honour,  suitable  to  the  dexterity  and  address  he 
performs  it  with.     On   their  entrance  into  the  | 
town  all  the  windows  are  tilled  with  spectators ; 
a  pope  passing  in  grand  procession   could   not , 
have  more  ;  for  what   can  be  more   than   all  ?  | 
And  he  or  she  who  should  neglect  so  rare  a  show  ; 
would  give  occasion  to  have  his  or  her  legitimacy 
called  in  question. 

When  they  come  to  the  Plaza,  where  the  j 
stalls  and  scaffolds  are  built,  and  upon  which  • 
the  feats  of  chivalry  are  to  be  performed,  it  is  i 
often  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  that  the ! 
brutes  are  got  in  ;  for  there  are  twelve  stalls, , 
one  for  every  bull,  and  as  their  number  grows 
less  by  the  enstalling  of  some,  the  remainder 
often  prove  more  untractable  and  unruly:  in 
these  stalls  they  are  kept  very  dark,  to  render 
them  fiercer  for  the  day  of  battle. 

On  the  first  of  the  days  appointed,  for  a  bull- 
feast  commonly  lasts  three,  all  the  gentry  of  the 
place,  or  near  adjacent,  resort  to  the  Plaza  in 
their  most  gaudy  apparel,  every  one  vicing  in 
making  the  most  glorious  appearance.  Those 
in  the  lower  ranks  provide  themselves  with 


spears,  or   a  great  many  small   darts   in   their 

hands,  which  they  fail  not  to  cast  or  dart  when- 

|  ever  the  bull,  by  his  nearness,  gives  them  an  op- 

portunity.      So  that  the  poor  creature  may  be 

;  said  to  fight,  not  only  with  the  tauriro,  or  bull- 

I  hunter,  a  person  always  hired  for  that  purpose, 

but  with  the  whole  multitude  in  the  lower  class 

at  least. 

All  being  seated,  the  uppermost  door  is  opened 
first,  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  bull  perceives  the 
light,  out   he  comes,  snuffing  up   the   air,  and 
staring  about  him,   us   if  in   admiration   of   his 
attendants ;    and  with    his   tail    cocked  up,  he 
1  spurns  the  ground  with  his  fore  feet,  as  if  he 
1  intended  a  challenge  to  his  yet  unappearing  anta 
gonist.     Then,  at  a  door  appointed  for  that  pur- 
1  pose,  enters  the  tauriro  all  in  white,  holding  a 
j  cloak  in  one  hand,  and  a  sharp  two-edged  sword 
•  in  the  other.     The  bull  no  sooner  sets  eyes  upon 
him,  but,  wildly  staring,  he  moves  gently  towards 
him ;  then  gradually  mends  his  pace,  till  he  is 
come  within  about  the  space  of  twenty  yards  of 
the  tauriro,  when,  with    a   sort   of  spring,    he 
makes  at  him  with  all  his  might.     The  tauriro, 
knowing  by  frequent  experience  that  it  behoves 
him  to  be  watchful,  slips  aside  just  when  the 
bull   is   at  him,  when  casting  his  cloak  over  his 
horns,  at  the  same  moment  he  gives  him  a  slash  or 
]  two,  always  aiming  at  the  neck,  where  there  is 
!  one  particular  place,  which  if  he  hit,  he  knows 
1  he  shall  easily  bring  him  to  the  ground.     1  my- 
!  self  observed  the  truth  of  this  experiment  made 
I  upon  one  of  the  bulls,  who  received  no  more 
;  than  one  cut,  which,  happening  upon  the  fatal 
I  spot,  so  stunned  him,  that  he  remained  perfectly 
stupid,  the  blood  flowing  out  from  the  wound, 
till,  after  a  violent  trembling,  he  dropped  down 
stone  dead. 

But  this  rarely  happens,  and  the  poor  creature 
oftener  receives  many  wounds  and  numberless 
darts  before  he  dies.  Yet  whenever  he  feels  a 
fresh  wound,  either  from  dart,  spear,  or  sword, 
his  rage  receives  addition  from  the  wound,  and 
he  pursues  his  tauriro  with  an  increase  of  fury 
and  violence.  And  as  often  as  he  makes  at  his 
adversary,  the  tauriro  takes  care,  with  the  utmost 
of  his  agility,  to  avoid  him,  and  reward  his  kind 
attention  with  a  new  wound. 

Some  of  their  bulls  will  play  their  parts  much 
better  than  others,  but  the  best  must  die ;  for 
when  they  have  behaved  themselves  with  all  the 
commendable  fury  possible,  if  the  tauriro  is 
spent,  and  fail  of  doing  execution  upon  him,  they 
set  dogs  upon  him,  hough  him,  and  stick  him  all 
over  with  darts,  till,  with  very  loss  of  blood,  he 
puts  an  end  to  their  present  cruelty. 

When  dead,  a  man  brings  in  two  mules  dressed 
out  with  bells  and  feathers,  and,  fastening  a  rope 
about  his  horns,  draws  off  the  bull  with  the 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  spectators,  as  if 
the  infidels  had  been  drove  from  before  Ceuta. 

I  had    almost    forgot    another  very  common 

piece  of  barbarous  pleasure  at  these  diversions. 

i  The  tauriro  will  sometimes  stick  one  of  their 

|  bull-spears  fast  in  the  ground  aslant,  but  levelled 

;  as  near  as  he  can  at  his  chest,  then  presenting 

himself  to  the  bull,  just  before  the  point  of  the 

spear,  on  his  taking  his  run  at  the  tauriro,  which, 

,  as  they  assured  me,  he  always  does  with  his  eyes 

:  closed,  the  tauriro  slips  on  one  side,  and  the  poor 
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creature  runs  with  a  violence  often  to  stick  him 
self,  and  sometimes  to  break  the  spear  in  his 
chest,  running  away  with  part  of  it  till  he  drop. 

This  tauriro  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  in 
Spain ;  and  indeed  I  saw  him  mount  the  back  of 
one  of  the  bulls,  and  ride  on  him,  slashing  and 
cutting,  till  he  had  quite  wearied  him,  at  which 
time  dismounting,  he  killed  him  with  much  ease, 
and  to  the  acclamatory  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
concourse,  for  variety  of  cruelty,  as  well  as  dex 
terity,  administers  to  their  delight. 

The  tauriroes  are  very  well  paid,  and  in  truth 
so  they  ought  to  be,  for  they  often  lose  their 
lives  in  the  diversion,  as  this  did  the  year  after 
in  the  way  of  his  calling.  Yet  is  it  a  service  of 
very  great  profit  when  they  perform  dexterously, 
for  whenever  they  do  anything  remarkable,  de 
serving  the  notice  of  the  spectators,  they  never 
fail  of  a  generous  gratification,  money  being 
thrown  down  to  them  in  plenty. 

This  feast,  as  they  generally  do,  lasted  three 
days,  the  last  of  which  was,  in  my  opinion,  much 
before  either  of  the  others.  On  this,  a  young 
gentleman,  whose  name  was  Don  Pedro  Ortega, 
a  person  of  great  quality,  performed  the  exercise 
on  horseback.  The  seats,  if  not  more  crowded, 
were  filled  with  people  of  better  fashion,  who 
came  from  places  at  a  distance  to  grace  the  noble 
tauriro. 

He  was  finely  mounted,  and  made  a  very 
graceful  figure ;  but,  as  when  the  foot  tauriro 
engages,  the  bull  first  enters,  so  in  this  contest 
the  cavaliero  always  makes  his  appearance  on 
the  Plaza  before  the  bull.  His  steed  was  a 
managed  horse,  mounted  on  which  he  made  his 
entry,  attended  by  four  footmen  in  rich  liveries, 
who,  as  soon  as  their  master  had  rode  round, 
and  paid  his  devoirs  to  all  the  spectators,  with 
drew  from  the  dangers  they  left  him  exposed  to. 
The  cavaliero  having  thus  made  his  bows,  and 
received  the  repeated  vivas  of  that  vast  con 
course,  marched  with  a  very  stately  air  to  the 
very  middle  of  the  Plaza,  there  standing  ready 
to  receive  his  enemy  at  coming  out. 

The  door  being  opened,  the  bull  appeared, 
and,  as  I  thought,  with  a  fiercer  and  more 
threatening  aspect  than  any  of  the  former.  He 
stared  around  him  for  a  considerable  time,  snuf 
fing  up  the  air,  and  spurning  the  ground,  without 
in  the  least  taking  notice  of  his  antagonist.  But 
at  last  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  he  made  a  full 
run  at  the  cavaliero,  which  he  most  dexterously 
avoided,  and  at  the  same  moment  of  time  pass 
ing  by,  he  cast  a  dart  that  stuck  in  his  shoul 
ders.  At  this  the  shouts  and  vivas  were  re 
peated,  and  I  observed  a  handkerchief  waved 
twice  or  thrice,  which,  as  I  afterwards  under 
stood,  was  a  signal  from  the  lady  of  his  affections 
that  she  had  beheld  him  with  satisfaction.  I 
took  notice  that  the  cavaliero  endeavoured  all 
he  could  to  keep  aside  the  bull  for  the  advantage 
of  the  stroke,  when,  putting  his  horse  on  a  full 
career,  he  threw  another  dart  which  fixed  in  his 
side,  and  so  enraged  the  beast  that,  he  seemed  to 
renew  his  attacks  with  greater  fury.  The  cava 
liero  had  behaved  himself  to  admiration,  and 
escaped  many  dangers,  with  the  often-repeated 
acclamations  of  viva,  viva,  when  at  last  the  en 
raged  creature  getting  his  horns  between  the 


horse's  hinder  legs,  man  and  horse  came  both 
together  to  the  ground. 

I  expected  at  that  moment  nothing  less  than 
death  could  he  the  issue,  when,  to  the  general 
surprise,  as  well  as  mine,  the  very  civil  brute, 
author  of  all  the  mischief,  only  withdrew  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Plazn,  where  he  stood  still, 
staring  about  him  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

The  cavaliero  was  carried  off  not  much  hurt, 
but  his  delicate  beast  suffered  much  more. 
However,  I  could  not  but  think  afterward  that 
the  good-natured  bull  came  short  of  fair  play. 
If  I  may  be  pardoned  the  expression,  he  had 
used  his  adversary  with  more  humanity  than  he 
met.  with  ;  at  least,  since  after  he  had  the  cava 
liero  under  he  generously  forsook  him,  I  think 
he  might  have  pleaded,  or  others  for  him,  for 
better  treatment  than  he  after  met  with. 

For  as  the  cavaliero  was  disabled  and  carried 
off,  the  foot  tauriro  entered  in  white  accoutre 
ments  as  before,  but  he  flattered  himself  with 
an  easier  conquest  than  he  found.  There  is 
always  on  these  occasions,  when  he  apprehends 
any  imminent  danger,  a  place  of  retreat  ready 
for  the  foot  tauriro,  and  well  for  him  there  was 
so,  this  bull  obliged  him  over  and  over  to  make 
use  of  it.  Nor  was  he  able  at  last  to  dispatch 
him  without  a  general  assistance,  for  I  believe  I 
speak  within  compass  when  I  say  he  had  more 
than  a  hundred  darts  stuck  in  him  ;  and  so  bar 
barously  was  he  mangled  and  slashed  besides, 
that  in  my  mind  I  could  not  but  think  King 
Philip  in  the  right  when  he  said,  "  that  it  was  a 
custom  deserved  little  encouragement." 

Soon  after  this  tauridore,  or  bull-feast,  was 
over,  I  had  a  mind  to  take  a  pleasant  walk  to  a 
little  town  called  Minai,  about  three  leagues  off, 
but  I  was  scarce  got  out  of  La  Mancha,  when  an 
acquaintance  meeting  me,  asked  where  I  was 
going?  I  told  him  to  Minai,  when,  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  "  Friend  Gorgio,"  says  he  in  Spa 
nish,  "  come  back  with  me,  you  shall  not  go  a 
stride  farther ;  there  are  Picarons  that  way,  you 
shall  not  go."  Inquiring,  as  we  went  back,  into 
his  meaning,  he  told  me  that  the  day  before  a 
man,  who  had  received  a  sum  of  money  in  pis 
toles  at  La  Mancha,  was,  on  the  road,  set  upon 
by  some  who  had  got  notice  of  it,  and  murdered 
him;  that,  not  finding  the  money  expected 
about  him,  for  he  had  cautiously  enough  loft  it 
in  a  friend's  hands  at  La  Mancha,  they  concluded 
he  had  swallowed  it,  and  therefore  they  ripped 
up  his  belly,  and  opened  every  gut,  but  all  to  as 
little  purpose.  This  diverted  my  walk  for  that 
time. 

But  some  little  time  after,  the  same  person 
inviting  me  over  to  the  same  place  to  see  his 
melon-grounds,  which  in  that  country  are  won 
derful  fine  and  pleasant,  I  accepted  his  invita 
tion,  and,  under  the  advantage  of  his  company, 
went  thither.  On  the  road  I  took  notice  of  a 
cross  newly  erected,  and  a  multitude  of  small 
stones  around  the  foot  of  it ;  asking  the  meaning 
whereof,  my  friend  told  me  that  it  was  raised  for 
a  person  there  murdered,  as  is  the  custom 
throughout  Spain,  and  that  every  good  Catholic 
passing  by,  held  it  his  duty  to  cast  a  stone  upon 
the  place  in  detestation  of  the  murder.  1  hal 
often  before  taken  notice  of  many  such  crosses. 
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but  never  till  then  knew  the  meaning  of  their 
erection,  or  the  reason  of  the  heaps  of  stones 
around  them.' 

There  is  no  place  in  all  Spain  more  famous  for 
good  wine  than  Sainte  Clemente  de  la  Mancha, 
nor  is  it  anywhere  sold  cheaper ;  for,  as  it  is  only 
an  inland  town,  near  no  navigable  river,  and  the 
people  temperate  to  a  proverb,  great  plenty  and 
a  small  vend  must  consequently  make  it  cheap. 
The  wine  here  is  so  famous,  that  when  I  came 
to  Madrid  I  saw  wrote  over  the  doors  of  most 
houses  that  sold  wine,  "  Vino  Sainte  Clemente." 
As  to  the  temperance  of  the  people,  I  must  say, 
that  notwithstanding  those  two  good  qualities  of 
good  and  cheap,  I  never  saw  all  the  three  years  I 
was  prisoner  there  any  one  person  overcome 
with  drinking. 

It  is  true  there  may  be  a  reason,  and  a  politi 
cal  one,  assigned  for  that  abstemiousness  of  theirs, 
which  is  this,  that  if  any  man  upon  any  occasion 
should  be  brought  in  as  an  evidence  against  you, 
if  you  can  prove  that  he  was  ever  drunk,  it  will 
invalidate  his  whole  evidence.  I  could  not  but 
think  this  a  grand  improvement  upon  the  Spar- 
tuns.  They  made  their  slaves  purposely  drunk, 
to  show  their  youth  the  folly  of  the  vice  by  the 
sottish  behaviour  of  their  servants  under  it ;  but 
they  never  reached  to  that  noble  height  of  laying 
a  penalty  upon  the  aggressor,  or  of  discouraging 
a  voluntary  impotence  of  reason  by  a  disrepu 
table  impotence  of  interest.  The  Spaniard  there 
fore,  in  my  opinion,  in  this  exceeds  the  Spartan, 
as  much  as  a  natural  beauty  exceeds  one  pro 
cured  by  art,  for  though  shame  may  somewhat 
influence  some  few,  terror  is  of  force  to  deter  all. 
A  man,  we  have  seen  it,  may  shake  hands  with 
shame,  but  interest,  says  another  proverb,  will 
never  lie.  A  wise  institution  therefore,  doubt 
less,  is  this  of  the  Spaniard ;  but  such  as  I  fear 
will  never  take  place  in  Germany,  Holland, 
France,  or  Great  Britain. 

But  though  I  commend  their  temperance,  I 
would  not  be  thought  by  any  means  to  approve 
of  their  bigotry.  If  there  may  be  such  a  thing 
as  intemperance  in  religion,  I  much  fear  their 
ebriety  in  that  will  be  found  to  be  over-measure. 
Under  the  notion  of  devotion,  I  have  seen  men 
among  them,  and  of  sense  too,  guilty  of  the 
grossest  intemperances.  It  is  too  common  to  be 
a  rarity  to  see  their  dons  of  the  prime  quality,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  lower  ranks,  upon  meeting  a 
priest  in  the  open  streets,  condescend  to  take  up 
the  lower  part  of  his  vestment,  and  salute  it  with 
eyes  erected,  as  if  they  looked  upon  it  as  the  seal 
of  salvation. 

When  the  ave-bell  is  heard,  the  hearer  must 
down  on  his  knees  upon  the  very  spot ;  nor  is  he 
allowed  the  small  indulgence  of  deferring  a  little, 
till  he  can  recover  a  clean  place ;  dirtiness  excuses 
not,  nor  will  dirty  actions  by  any  means  exempt. 
This  is  so  notorious,  that  even  at  the  play-house, 
in  the  middle  of  a  scene,  on  the  first  sound  of  the 
bell,  the  actors  drop  their  discourse  ;  the  auditors 
supersede  the  indulging  of  their  unsanctified  ears, 
and  all  on  their  knees,  bend  their  tongues,  if  not 
their  hearts,  quite  a  different  way  to  what  they 
just  before  had  been  employed  in.  In  short, 
though  they  pretend  in  all  this  to  an  extra 
ordinary  measure  of  zeal  and  real  devotion,  no 
man,  that  lives  among  them  any  time,  <can  be  a 


proselyte  to  them  without  immolating  his  senses 
and  his  reason :  yet  I  must  confess,  while  I  have 
seen  them  thus  deluding  themselves  with  ave 
marias,  I  could  not  refrain  throwing  up  my  eyes 
to  the  only  proper  object  of  adoration,  in  com 
miseration  of  such  delusions. 

The  hours  of  the  ave-bell  are  eight  and  twelve 
in  the  morning,  and  six  in  the  evening.  They 
pretend,  at  the  first,  to  fall  down  to  beg  that  God 
would  be  pleased  to  prosper  them  in  all  things 
they  go  about  that  day.  At  twelve,  they  return 
thanks  for  their  preservation  to  that  time  ;  and 
at  six,  for  that  of  the  whole  day.  After  which, 
one  would  think  that  they  imagine  themselves  at 
perfect  liberty,  and  their  open  gallantries  per 
fectly  countenance  the  imagination  ;  for,  though 
adultery  is  looked  upon  as  a  grievous  crime,  and 
punished  accordingly,  yet  fornication  is  softened 
with  the  title  of  a  venial  sin,  and  they  seem  to 
practise  it  under  that  persuasion. 

I  found  here,  what  Erasmus  ridicules  with  so 
much  wit  and  delicacy,  the  custom  of  burying  in 
a  franciscan's  habit,  in  mighty  request.  If  they 
can  for  that  purpose  procure  an  old  one  at  the 
price  of  a  new  one,  the  purchaser  will  look  upon 
himself  a  provident  chap,  that  has  secured  to  his 
deceased  friend  or  relation  no  less  than  heaven 
by  that  wise  bargain. 

The  evening  being  almost  the  only  time  of  en 
joyment  of  company  or  conversation,  everybody 
in  Spain  then  greedily  seeks  it ;  and  the  streets 
are  at  that  time  crowded  like  our  finest  gardens 
or  most  private  walks.  On  one  of  those  occa 
sions  I  met  a  don  of  my  acquaintance  walking 
out  with  his  sisters  ;  and,  as  1  thought  it  became 
an  English  cavalier,  I  saluted  him :  but,  to  my 
surprise,  he  never  returned  the  civility.  When 
I  met  him  the  day  after,  instead  of  an  apology, 
as  1  had  flattered  myself,  I  received  a  reprimand, 
though  a  very  civil  one ;  telling  me  it  was  not 
the  custom  in  Spain,  nor  well  taken  of  any  one, 
that  took  notice  of  any  who  were  walking  in  the 
company  of  ladies  at  night. 

But,  a  night  or  two  after,  I  found,  by  experi 
ence,  that  if  the  men  were  by  custom  pro 
hibited  taking  notice,  women  were  not.  I  was 
standing  at  the  door  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
when  a  woman,  seemingly  genteel,  passing  by, 
called  me  by  my  name,  telling  me  she  wanted  to 
speak  with  me :  she  had  her  mantilio  on ;  so 
that,  had  I  had  day-light,  I  could  have  only  seen 
one  eye  of  her.  However,  I  walked  with  her  a 
good  while  without  being  able  to  discover  any 
thing  of  her  business,  nor  passed  there  between 
us  anything  more  than  a  conversation  upon  in 
different  matters.  Nevertheless,  at  parting,  she 
|  told  me  she  should  pass  by  again  the  next  even 
ing,  and  if  I  would  be  at  the  door,  she  would 
j  give  me  the  same  advantage  of  a  conversation, 
j  that  seemed  not  to  displease  me.  Accordingly, 
the  next  night  she  came,  and,  as  before,  we 
walked  together  in  the  privatest  parts  of  the 
town  :  for,  though  I  knew  her  not,  her  discourse 
was  always  entertaining  and  full  of  wit,  and  her 
inquiries  not  often  improper.  We  had  continued 
this  intercourse  many  nights  together,  when  my 
landlady's  daughter,  having  taken  notice  of  it, 
stopt  me  one  evening,  and  would  not  allow  me 
to  stand  at  the  usual  post  of  intelligence,  saying, 
with  a  good  deal  of  heat,  "  Don  Gorgio,  take  my 
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advice;  go  no  more  along  with  that  woman  ;  you 
may  soon  be  brought  home  deprived  of  your  life 
if  you  do."  I  cannot  say  whether  she  knew  her, 
but  this  I  must  say,  she  was  very  agreeable  in . 
wit  as  well  as  person.  However,  my  landlady  j 
and  her  daughter  took  that  opportunity  of  giving 
me  so  many  instances  of  the  fatal  issues  of  such 
innocent  conversations  (for  I  could  not  call  it 
nu  intrigue),  that,  apprehensive  enough  of  the 
danger  on  laying  circumstances  together,  I  took 
advice,  and  never  went  into  her  company  after. 

Sainte  Clemente  de  la  Mancha,  where  I  so  long 
remained  a  prisoner  of  war,  lies  in  the  road  from 
Madrid  to  Valencia ;  and  the  Duke  of  Vendosme 
being  ordered  to  the  latter,  great  preparations 
were  made  for  his  entertainment  as  he  passed 
through.  He  stayed  hpre  only  one  night,  where 
he  was  very  handsomely  treated  by  the  corrigi. 
dore.  He  was  a  tall,  fair  person,  and  very  fat, 
and  at  the  time  I  saw  him  wore  a  long  black 
patch  over  his  left  eye,  but  on  what  occasion  I 
could  not  learn.  The  afterwards  famous  Albc- 
roni,  since  made  a  cardinal,  was  in  his  attendance, 
as,  indeed,  the  duke  was  very  rarely  without  him. 
I  remember  that  very  day  three  weeks  they  re 
turned  through  the  same  place,  the  duke  in  his 
hearse,  and  Alberoni  in  a  coach,  paying  his  last 
duties.  That  duke  was  a  prodigious  lover  of  fish, 
of  which  having  eat  over-heartily  at  Veneros,  in 
the  province  of  Valencia,  he  took  a  surfeit  and 
died  in  three  days  time.  His  corpse  was  carry 
ing  to  the  Escurial,  there  to  be  buried  in  the 
Pantheon  among  their  kings. 

The  Castilians  have  a  privilege  by  license  from 
the  Pope,  which,  if  it  could  have  been  converted 
into  a  prohibition,  might  have  saved  that  duke's 
life  ;  in  regard  their  country  is  wholly  inland,  and 
the  river  Tagus  famous  for  its  poverty,  or  rather 
barrenness,  their  holy  father  indulges  the  na 
tives  with  the  liberty,  in  lieu  of  that  dangerous 
eatable,  of  eating  all  Lent  time  the  inwards  of 
cattle.  When  I  first  heard  this  related  I  ima 
gined  that  the  garbage  had  been  intended  ;  but  I 
was  soon  after  thus  rectified,— by  inwards  (for  so 
expressly  says  the  license  itself)  is  meant  the 
heart,  the  liver,  and  the  feet. 

They  have  here,  as  well  as  in  most  other  parts 
of  Spain,  Valencia  excepted,  the  most  wretched 
music  in  the  universe.  Their  guitars,  if  not  their 
sole,  are  their  darling  instruments,  and  what  they 
most  delight  in  ;  though,  in  my  opinion,  our  Eng 
lish  sailors  are  not  much  amiss  in  giving  them  the 
title  of  strum-strums.  They  are  little  better 
than  our  Jews'-harps,  though  hardly  half  so  mu 
sical  ;  yet  are  they  perpetually  at  nights  disturb 
ing  their  women  with  the  noise  of  them,  under 
the  notion  and  name  of  screnadoes.  From  the 
barber  to  the  grandee  the  infection  spreads,  and 
very  often  with  the  same  attendant  danger,  night 
quarrels  and  rencounters  being  the  frequent  re 
sult.  The  true-born  Spaniards  reckon  it  a  part 
of  their  glory  to  be  jealous  of  their  mistresses, 
which  is  too  often  the  forerunner  of  murders,  or, 
at  best,  attended  with  many  other  dangerous  in 
conveniences.  And  yet,  bad  as  their  music  is, 
their  dancing  is  the  reverse;  I  have  seen  a  coun 
try  girl  manage  her  castanets  with  the  graceful 
air  of  a  duchess,  and  that  not  to  common  music, 
but  to  people's  beating  or  drumming  a  tune  with 
their  hands  on  a  table.  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen 


couple  at  a  time  dance  to  the  like  in  excellent 
order. 

I  just  now  distinguished,  by  an  exception, 
the  music  of  Valencia,  where  alone  I  expe 
rienced  the  use  of  the  violin  ;  which,  though  I 
cannot,  in  respect  to  other  countries,  call  good, 
yet,  in  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  1  must. 
acknowledge  it  much  the  best.  In  my  account 
of  that  city  I  omitted  to  speak  of  it,  therefore, 
now,  to  supply  that  defect,  I  will  speak  of  the 
best  I  heard,  which  was  on  this  unfortunate  oc 
casion  :  several  natives  of  that  country  having 
received  sentence  of  death  for  their  adherence  to 
King  Charles,  were  accordingly  ordered  to  the 
place  of  execution.  It  is  the  custom  there  on 
all  such  occasions,  for  all  the  music  of  the  city  to 
meet  near  the  gallows,  and  play  the  most  affect 
ing  and  melancholy  airs,  to  the  very  approach  of 
the  condemned ;  and  really  the  music  was  so 
moving  it  heightened  the  scene  of  sorrow,  and 
brought  compassion  even  into  the  eyes  of  ene 
mies. 

As  to  the  condemned,  they  came  stript  of  their 
own  clothes,  and  covered  with  black  frocks,  in 
which  they  were  led  along  the  streets  to  the  place 
of  execution,  the  friars  praying  all  the  way. 
When  they  came  through  any  street  where  any 
public  images  were  fixed,  they  stayed  before  them 
some  reasonable  time  in  prayer  with  the  friars. 
When  they  arc  arrived  at  the  fatal  place  those 
fathers  leave  them  not,  but  continue  praying  and 
giving  them  ghostly  encouragement,  standing 
upon  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  till  they  are  turned 
off.  The  hangman  always  wears  a  silver  badge 
of  a  ladder  to  distinguish  his  profession ;  but  his 
manner  of  executing  his  office  had  somewhat  in 
it  too  singular  to  allow  of  silence.  When  ho  hud 
tied  fast  the  hands  of  the  criminal,  he  rested  his 
knee  upon  them,  and  with  one  hand  on  the  cri 
minal's  nostrils,  to  stop  his  breath  the  sooner,  threw 
himself  off  the  ladder  along  with  the  dying  party. 
This  he  does  to  expedite  his  fate,  though,  consi 
dering  the  force,  I  wonder  it  does  not  tear  head 
and  body  asunder,  which  yet  I  never  heard  that 
it  did. 

But  to  return  to  La  Mancha.  I  had  been  there 
now  upwards  of  two  years,  much  diverted  with 
the  good  humour  and  kindness  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  daily  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  the 
nuns  of  the  nunnery  opposite  my  lodgings,  when 
walking  one  day  alone  upon  the  plaza  I  found 
myself  accosted  by  a  clerico.  At  the  first  attack 
he  told  me  his  country,  but  added,  that  he  now 
came  from  Madrid  with  a  potent,  (that  was  his 
word)  from  Pedro  de  Dios,  dean  of  the  Inquisi 
tion,  to  endeavour  the  conversion  of  any  of  the 
English  prisoners  ;  that  being  an  Irishman,  as  a 
sort  of  a  brother,  he  had  conceived  a  love  for  the 
English,  and  therefore  more  eagerly  embraced  the 
opportunity  which  the  holy  Inquisition  had  put 
into  his  hands  for  the  bringing  over  to  mother 
church  as  many  heretics  as  he  could ;  that  having 
heard  a  very  good  character  of  me,  lie  should 
think  himself  very  happy  if  he  could  be  instru 
mental  in  my  salvation.  "  It  is  very  true,"  con 
tinued  he,  "  I  have  lately, had  the  good  fortune  to 
convert  many ;  and  besides  the  candour  oi'  my 
own  disposition,  I  must  tell  you  that.  I  have  a  pe 
culiar  knack  at  conversion,  which  very  few,  if  any, 
ever  coy^d  resist.  1  am  going  upon  the  same 
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work  into  Murcia,  but  your  good  character  has 
fixed  me  in  my  resolution  of  preferring  your  sal 
vation  to  that  of  others."  To  this  very  long  and 
no  less  surprising  address  1  only  returned,  that  it 
being  an  affair  of  moment,  it  would  require  some 
consideration  ;  and  that  by  the  time  he  returnee 
from  Murcia  I  might  be  able  to  return  him  a  pro 
per  answer.  But  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  re 
ply,  "Sir,"  says  he, li  God  Almighty  is  all-sufficient 
— this  moment  is  too  precious  to  be  lost — he  can 
turn  the  heart  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  well  as 
in  twenty  years.  Hear  me,  then — mind  what  I 
say  to  you — I  will  convince  you  immediately. 
You  heretics  do  not  believe  in  transubstantiation, 
and  yet  did  not  our  Saviour  say  in  so  many  words, 
'  Hoc  est  corpus  meum  ?'  And  if  you  do  not  be 
lieve  him  do  you  not  give  him  the  lie  ?  Besides, 
does  not  one  of  the  fathers  say,  '  Deus,  qui  est 
omnis  veritas  non  potest  dicere  falsum  ?' "  He 
went  on  at  the  same  ridiculous  rate,  which  soon 
convinced  me  he  was  a  thorough  rattle  ;  however, 
as  a  clerico,  and  consequently,  in  this  country  a 
man  dangerous  to  disoblige,  1  invited  him  home  to 
dinner ;  where,  when  I  had  brought  him,  I  found  I 
had  no  way  done  an  unacceptable  thing,  for  my 
landlady  and  her  daughter,  seeing  him  to  be  a 
clergyman,  received  him  with  a  vast  deal  of  respect 
and  pleasure. 

Dinner  being  over,  he  began  to  entertain  me  with 
a  detail  of  the  many  wonderful  conversions  he  had 
made  upon  obstinate  heretics :  that  he  had  con 
vinced  the  most  stubborn,  and  had  such  a  nos 
trum  that  he  would  undertake  to  convert  any 
one.  Here  he  began  his  old  round,  intermixing 
his  harangue  with  such  scraps  and  raw  sentences 
of  fustian  Latin  that  I  grew  weary  of  his  conver 
sation,  so,  pretending  some  business  of  conse 
quence,  I  took  leave  and  left  him  and  my  land 
lady  together. 

I  did  not  return  till  pretty  late  in  the  evening, 
with  intent  to  give  him  time  enough  to  think  his 
own  visit  tedious,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  1 
found  my  Irish  missionary  still  on  the  spot,  ready 
to  dare  me  to  the  encounter,  and  resolved,  like  a 
true  son  of  the  church  militant,  to  keep  last  in 
the  field  of  battle.  As  soon  as  1  had  seated  my 
self  he  began  again  to  tell  me  how  good  a  cha 
racter  my  landlady  had  given  me,  which  had  pro 
digiously  increased  his  ardour  of  saving  my  soul ; 
fh.vt  he  could  not  answer  it  to  his  own  character, 
as  well  as  mine,  to  be  negligent  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  had  entered  into  a  resolution  to  stay  my 
coming,  though  it  had  been  later.  To  all  which 
I  returned  him  abundance  of  thanks  for  his  good 
will,  but  pleading  indisposition  and  want  of  rest, 
after  a  good  deal  of  civil  impertinence,  I  once  more 
got  rid  of  him ;  at  least,  I  took  my  jeave,  and 
went  to  bed,  leaving  him  again  master  of  the 
field  ;  for  I  understood  next  morning  that  he 
staid  some  time  after  I  was  gone  with  my  good 
landlady. 

Next  morning  the  nuns  of  the  nunnery  oppo 
site,  having  taken  notice  of  the  clerico's  ingress, 
long  visit,  and  late  ogress,  sent  to  know  whether 
he  was  my  countryman,  with  many  other  ques 
tions,  which  I  was  not  then  let  into  the  secret  of. 
To  all  which  I  returned,  that  he  was  no  country 
man  of  mine,  but  an  Irishman,  and  so  perfectly  a 
stranger  to  me  that  I  knew  no  more  of  him  than 
what  I  had  from  his  own  mouth,  that  he  was 


going  into  Murcia.  What  the  meaning  of  this 
inquiry  was  I  could  never  learn,  but  I  could  not 
doubt  but  it  proceeded  from  their  great  care  of 
their  vicino,  us  they  called  me.  a  mark  of  their 
esteem,  and  of  which  I  was  not  a  little  proud. 

As  was  my  usual  custom,  I  had  been  taking  my 
morning  walk,  and  had  not  been  long  come  home 
in  order  to  dinner,  when  in  again  drops  my  Irish 
clerico;  I  was  confounded  and  vexed,  and  he 
could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  it,  nevertheless, 
without  the  least  alteration  of  countenance,  he 
took  his  seat. ;  and  on  my  saying,  in  a  cold  and 
indifferent  tone,  that  I  imagined  he  had  been  got 
to  Murcia  before  this,  he  replied  with  a  natural 
fleer,  that  truly  he  was  going  to  Murcia,  but  his 
conscience  pricked  him,  and  he  did  find  that  he 
could  not  go  away  with  any  satisfaction  or  peace 
of  mind  without  making  me  a  perfect  convert ; 
that  he  had  plainly  discovered  in  me  a  good  dis 
position,  and  had  for  that  very  reason  put  him 
self  to  the  charge  of  man  and  mule  to  the  Bi 
shop  of  Cuenca  for  a  licence  under  his  hand  for 
my  conversion ;  for  in  Spain  all  private  mission 
aries  are  obliged  to  ask  leave  of  the  next  bishop 
before  they  dare  enter  upon  any  enterprise  of  this 
nature. 

I  was  more  confounded  at  this  last  assurance  of 
the  man  than  at  all  before,  and  it  put  me  directly 
upon  reflecting,  whether  any,  and  what  inconveni 
ences  might  ensue  from  a  rencounter  that  I  at  first 
conceived  ridiculous,  but  might  now  reasonably 
begin  to  have  more  dangerous  apprehensions  of. 
I  knew  by  the  articles  of  war  all  persons  arc  ex 
empted  from  any  power  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
whether  carrying  on  a  part  in  such  a  farce  might 
not  admit,  or  at  least  be  liable  to,  some  danger 
ous  construction,  was  not  imprudently  now  to  be 
considered.  Though  I  was  not  fearful,  yet  I  re 
solved  to  be  cautious ;  wherefore,  not  making 
any  answer  to  his  declaration  about  the  bishop, 
he  took  notice  of  it,  and,  to  raise  a  confidence  he 
found  expiring,  he  began  to  tell  me  that  his  name 
was  Murtough  Brennan,  that  he  was  born  near  Kil 
kenny,  of  a  very  considerable  family.  This  last  part, 
indeed,  when  I  came  to  Madrid,  I  found  pretty 
well  confirmed  in  a  considerable  manner.  How 
ever,  taking  notice  that  he  had  altered  his  tone 
of  leaving  the  town,  and  that  instead  of  it  he 
was  advancing  somewhat  like  an  invitation  of 
himself  to  dinner  the  next  day,  I  resolved  to  show 
myself  shy  of  him,  and  thereupon  abruptly,  and 
without  taking  my  leave,  I  left  the  room,  and  my 
landlady  and  him  together. 

Three  or  four  days  had  passed,  every  one  of 
which  he  never  failed  my  lodgings,  not  at  dinner 
time  only,  but  night  and  morning  too  ;  from  all 
which  I  began  to  suspect,  that  instead  of  my  con 
version  he  had  fixed  upon  a  reconversion  of  my 
landlady,  fcihe  was  not  young,  yet  for  a  black 
woman,  handsome  enough,  and  her  daughter  very 
pretty.  I  entered  into  a  resolution  to  make  my 
observations,  and  watch  them  all  at  a  distance, 
nevertheless,  carefully  concealing  my  jealousy. 
However,  I  must  confess  I  was  not  a  little  pleased 
that  anything  could  divert  my  own  persecution. 
He  was  now  no  longer  my  guest  but  my  land 
lady's,  with  whom  I  found  him  so  much  taken  up, 
that  a  little  care  might  frustrate  all  his  former 
impertinent  importunities  on  the  old  topic. 
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But  all  my  suspicions  were  very  soon  after 
turned  into  certainties  in  this  manner;  I  had 
been  abroad,  and  returning  somewhat  weary,  1 
went  to  my  chamber  to  take,  what  in  that  coun 
try  they  call,  a  cesto,  upon  my  bed.  I  got  in  un 
seen,  or  without  seeing  anybody,  but  had  scarce 
laid  myself  down,  before  my  young  landlady,  as 
I  jestingly  used  to  call  the  daughter,  rushin.. 
into  my  room,  threw  herself  down  on  the  floor, 
bitterly  exclaiming.  I  started  off  my  bed,  and 
immediately  running  to  the  door,  who  should  I 
meet  there  but  my  Irish  clerico,  without  his 
habit,  and  in  his  shirt !  I  could  not  doubt,  by 
the  dishabille  of  the  clerico,  but  the  young  crea 
ture  had  reason  enough  for  her  passion,  which 
rendered  me  quite  unable  to  master  mine  ;  where 
fore,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  next  the  door,  I 
thrust  him  in  that  ghostly  plight  into  the  open 
street.  I  might,  with  leisure  enough,  have  re 
pented  that  precipitate  piece  of  indiscretion,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  bad  character,  and  the  fa 
vourable  opinion  the  town  had  conceived  of  me  ; 
for  he  inordinately  exclaimed  against  me,  calling 
me  heretic,  and  telling  the  people,  who  were 
soon  gathered  round  him,  that,  coming  to  my 
lodgings  on  the  charitable  work  of  conversion,  I 
had  thus  abused  him,  stripped  him  of  his  habit, 
and  then  turned  him  out  of  doors.  The  nuns, 
on  their  hearing  the  outcries  he  made,  came  run 
ning  to  their  grates  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and  when  they  understood  it,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  relate  it,  though  they  condemned  my  zeal 
they  pitied  my  condition.  Very  well  was  it  for 
me  that  I  stood  more  than  a  little  well  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  town  ;  among  the  gentry,  by 
my  frequent  conversation,  and  the  inferior  sort 
by  my  charitable  distributions ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous,  or  a  nearer  way  to  violent 
fate,  than  to  insult  one  of  the  clergy  in  Spain, 
and  especially  for  such  an  one  as  they  entitle  a 
heretic. 

My  old  landlady  (I  speak  in  respect  to  her 
daughter),  however,  formerly  my  seeming  friend, 
came  in  a  violent  passion,  and  wrenching  the 
door  out  of  my  hands,  opened  it,  and  pulled  her 
clerico  in  ;  and,  so  soon  as  she  had  done  this,  she 
took  his  part,  and  railed  so  bitterly  at  me.  that  I 
had  no  reason  longer  to  doubt  her  thorough  con 
version,  under  the  full  power  of  his  mission. 
However,  the  young  one  stood  her  ground,  and, 
by  all  her  expressions,  gave  her  many  inquirers 
reason  enough  to  believe  all  was  not  matter  of 
faith  that  the  clerico  had  advanced.  Neverthe 
less,  holding  it  advisable  to  change  my  lodgings, 
and  a  friend  confirming  my  resolutions,  I  removed 
that  night. 

The  clerico,  having  put  on  his  upper  garments, 
was  run  away  to  the  corregidor,  in  a  violent  fury, 
resolving  to  be  early,  as  well  knowing  that  he 
who  tells  his  story  first  has  the  prospect  of  tell 
ing  it  to  double  advantage.  When  he  came 
there  he  told  that  officer  a  thousand  idle  stories, 
and  in  the  worst  manner ;  repeating  how  I  had 
abused  him,  and  not  him  only,  but  my  poor  land 
lady,  for  taking  his  part.  The  corregidor  was 
glad  to  hear  it  all,  and  with  an  officious  ear  fished 
for  a  great  deal  mope  ;  expecting,  according  to 
usage,  at  last  to  squeeze  a  sum  of  money  out  of 
me.  However,  he  told  the  clerico  that,  as  I  was 
a  prisoner  of  war,  he  had  no  direct  power  over 


me ;  but  if  he  would  immediately  write  to  the 
president  Ronquillo,  at  Madrid,  he  would  not 
fail  to  give  his  immediate  orders,  according  to 
which  he  would  as  readily  act  against  me. 

The  clerico  resolved  to  pursue  his  old  maxim, 
and  cry  out  first ;  and  so  taking  the  corregidor's 
advice,  he  wrote  away  to  Madrid  directly.  In 
the  meantime  the  people  in  the  town,  both  high 
and  low,  some  out  of  curiosity,  some  out  of  friend 
ship,  pursued  their  inquiries  into  the  reality  of 
the  facts.  The  old  landlady  they  could  make 
little  of  to  my  advantage ;  but  whenever  the 
young  one  came  to  the  question,  she  always  left 
them  with  these  words  in  her  mouth,  El  Diabolo 
en  forma  del  Clerico,  which  rendering  things  more 
than  a  little  cloudy  on  the  clerico's  side,  he  was 
advised  and  pressed  by  his  few  friends,  as  fast  as 
he  could,  to  get  out  of  town ;  nuns,  clergy,  and 
everybody  taking  part  against  him,  excepting  his 
new  convert,  my  old  landlady. 

The  day  after,  as  I  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at 
my  new  quarters,  Maria  (for  that  was  the  name 
of  my  landlady's  daughter)  came  running  in  with 
these  words  in  her  mouth,  El  clerico,  el  clerico, 
passa  la  calle.  We  hastened  to  the  window  ;  out 
of  which  we  beheld  the  clerico,  Murtough  Bren- 
nan,  pitifully  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  very 
poor  ass  (for  they  would  neither  let  nor  lend 
him  a  mule  through  all  the  town),  his  legs  al 
most  rested  on  the  ground,  for  he  was  lusty,  as 
his  ass  was  little  ;  and  a  fellow  with  a  large  cud 
gel  marched  afoot,  driving  his  ass  along.  Never 
did  Sancho  Pancha,  on  his  embassage  to  Dul- 
cinea,  make  such  a  despicable  out-of-the-way 
figure  as  our  clerico  did  at  this  time.  And  what 
increased  our  mirth  was,  their  telling  me  that 
our  clerico,  like  that  squire  (though  upon  his 
own  priest-erranty),  was  actually  on  his  march 
to  Toboso,  a  place  five  leagues  off,  famous  for 
the  nativity  of  Dulcinea,  the  object  of  the  pas 
sion  of  that  celebrated  hero,  Don  Quixotte.  So 
I  will  leave  our  clerico  on  his  journey  to  Mur- 
cia,  to  relate  the  unhappy  sequel  of  this  ridicu 
lous  affair. 

I  have  before  said  that,  by  the  advice  of  the 
corregidor,  our  clerico  had  wrote  to  Don  Ron 
quillo  at  Madrid.  About  a  fortnight  after  his 
departure  from  La  Mancha,  I  was  sitting  alone 
in  my  new  lodgings,  when  two  algua/ils  (officers 
under  the  corregidor,  and  in  the  nature  of  our 
bailiffs),  came  into  my  room,  but  very  civilly,  to 
tell  me  that  they  had  orders  to  carry  me  away 
to  prison ;  but,  at  the  same  moment,  they  ad 
vised  me  not  to  be  afraid,  for  they  had  observed 
that  the  whole  town  was  concerned  at  what  the 
corregidor  and  clerico  had  done ,  adding,  that  it 
was  their  opinion  that  1  should  find  so  general 
a  friendship,  that  I  need  not  be  apprehensive  of 
any  danger.  With  these  plausible  speeches, 
though  1  afterwards  experienced  the  truth  of 
them,  I  resigned  myself,  and  went  with  them  to 
a  much  closer  confinement. 

I  had  not  been  there  above  a  day  or  two,  be 
fore  many  gentlemen  of  the  place  sent  to  me  to 
assure  me  they  were  heartily  afflicted  at  my  con 
finement,  and  resolved  to  write  in  my  favour  to 
Madrid  ;  but  as  it  was  not  safe,  nor  the  custom 
n  Spain,  to  visit  those  in  my  present  circum 
stances,  they  hoped  I  would  not  take  it  amiss, 
since  they  were  bent  to  act  all  in  their  power  to- 
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wards  my  deliverance ;  concluding,  however, 
with  their  advice  that  I  would  not  give  one  real 
of  Plata  to  the  corre^idor,  whom  they  hated,  but 
confide  in  their  assiduous  interposal.  Don  Pedro 
de  Ortega  in  particular,  the  person  that  per 
formed  the  part  of  the  tauriro  on  horseback, 
sometime  before  sent  me  word  he  would  not  fail 
to  write  to  a  relation  of  his  of  the  first  account  in 
Madrid,  and  so  represent  the  affair,  that  I  should 
not  long  be  debarred  my  old  acquaintance. 

It  may  administer,  perhaps,  matter  of  wonder 
that  Spaniards,  gentlemen  of  the  staunchest 
punctilio,  should  make  a  scruple,  and  excuse 
themselves  from  visiting1  persons  under  confine 
ment,  when,  according  to  all  Christian  accepta 
tion,  such  a  circumstance  would  render  such  a 
visit  not  charitable  only,  but  generous.  But 
though  men  of  vulgar  spirits  might,  from  the 
narrowness  of  their  views,  form  such  insipid  ex 
cuses,  those  of  these  gentlemen,  I  very  well 
knew,  proceeded  from  much  more  excusable 
topics.  I  was  committed  under  the  accusation 
of  having  abused  a  sacred  person,  one  of  the 
clsrgy ;  and  though,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  I 
might  deem  myself  exempt  from  the  power  of 
the  inquisition,  yet  how  far  one  of  that  country, 
visiting  a  person  so  accused,  might  be  esteemed 
culpable,  was  a  consideration,  in  that  dangerous 
climate,  far  from  deserving  to  be  slighted.  To 
me,  therefore,  who  well  knew  the  customs  of  the 
country,  and  the  temper  of  its  countrymen,  their 
excuses  were  not  only  allowable,  but  acceptable 
also ;  for,  without  calling  in  question  their 
charity,  I  verily  believed  I  might  safely  confide 
in  their  honour. 

Accordingly,  after  I  had  been  a  close  prisoner 
one  month  to  a  day,  I  found  the  benefit  of  these 
gentlemen's  promises  and  solicitations  ;  pursuant 
to  which  an  order  was  brought  for  my  immediate 
discharge  ,  notwithstanding  the  new  convert,  my 
old  landlady,  did  all  she  could  to  make  her  ap 
pearing  against  me  effectual,  to  the  height  of  her 
prejudice  and  malice,  even  while  the  daughter, 
as  sensible  of  my  jnnocence,  and  acting  with  a 
much  better  conscience,  endeavoured  as  much 
to  justify  me  against  both  the  threats  and  per 
suasions  of  the  corregidor  and  his  few  accom 
plices,  though  her  own  mother  made  one. 

After  receipt  of  this  order  for  my  enlarge 
ment,  I  was  mightily  pressed  by  Don  Felix  and 
others  of  my  friends ,  to  go  to  Madrid,  and  enter 
my  complaint  against  the  corregidor  and  the 
clerico,  as  a  thing  highly  essential  to  my  own 
future  security.  Without  asking  leave,  there 
fore,  of  the  corregidor,  or  in  the  least  acquainting 
him  with  it,  I  set  out  from  La  Mancha,  and,  as 
I  afterwards  understood,  to  the  terrible  alarm  of 
that  griping  officer,  who  was  under  the  greatest 
consternation  when  he  heard  I  was  gone  ;  for, 
as  he  know  very  well  that  he  had  done  more 
than  he  could  justify,  he  was  very  apprehensive 
of  any  complaint;  well  knowing  that  as  he  was 
hated  as  much  as  I  was  beloved,  he  might  assure 
himself  of  the  want  of  that  assistance  from  the 
gentlemen  which  I  had  experienced. 

So  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Madrid,  I  made  it  my 
business  to  inquire  out  and  wait  upon  Father 
Fahy,  chief  of  the  Irish  college.  He  received  me 
very  courteously ;  but  when  I  acquainted  him 
with  the  treatment  I  had  met  with  from  Bren- 


nan,  and  had  given  him  an  account  of  his  other 
scandalous  behaviour,  I  found  he  was  no  stranger 
to  the  man  or  his  character;  for  he  soon  con 
firmed  to  me  the  honour  Brennan    first  boasted 
of,  his  considerable  family,  by  saying,  that  scarce 
an  assize  passed  in  his  own  country,  without  two 
I  or  three  of  that  name  receiving  at  the  gallows  the 
ijust  reward  of  their  demerits.     In  short,  not  only 
•  Father  Fahy,  but  all  the  clergy  of  that  nation  at 
I  Madrid,  readily  subscribed   to  this  character  of 
|  him,  that  he  was  a  scandal  to  their  country. 

After  this  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  get 
1  that  father  to  go  with  me  to  Pedro  de  Dios,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  Dominican  cloister,  aud  dean 
of  the  inquisition.  He  readily  granted  my  re 
quest,  and  when  we  came  there,  in  a  manner  un 
expected,  represented  to  the  dean,  that  having 
some  good  dispositions  towards  mother  church, 
I  had  been  diverted  from  them,  he  feared,  by  the 
;  evil  practices  of  one  Murtough  Brennan,  a  coun 
tryman  of  his,  though  a  scandal  to  his  country ; 
j  that  under  a  pretence  of  seeking  my  conversion, 
|  he  had  laid  himself  open  in  a  most  beastly  man 
ner,  such  as  would  have  set  a  Catholic  into  a 
vile  opinion  of  their  religion,  and  much  more  one 
that,  was  yet  a  heretic.  The  dean  had  hardly 
patience  to  hear  particulars ;  but  as  soon  as  my 
friend  had  ended  his  narration,  he  immediately 
gave  his  orders,  prohibiting  Murtough's  saying 
any  more  masses,  either  in  Madrid  or  any  other 
place  in  Spain.  This  indeed  was  taking  away 
the  poor  wretch's  sole  subsistence,  and  putting 
him  just  upon  an  equality  with  his  demerits. 

I  took  the  same  opportunity  to  make  my  com 
plaints  of  the  corregidor  ;  but  his  term  expiring 
very  soon,  and  a  process  being  likely  to  be 
chargeable,  I  was  advised  to  let  it  drop.  So 
having  effected  what  I  came  for,  I  returned  to 
my  old  station  at  La  Mancha. 

When  I  came  back  I  found  a  new  corregidor, 
as  I  had  been  told  there  would,  by  the  dean  of 
the  inquisition,  who,  at  the  same  time,  advised  me 
to  wait  on  him.  I  did  so  soon  after  my  arrival, 
and  then  experienced  the  advice  to  be  well  in 
tended  ;  the  dean  having  wrote  a  letter  to  him, 
to  order  him  to  treat  me  with  all  manner  of  ci 
vility.  He  showed  me  the  very  letter,  and  it 
was  in  such  particular  and  obliging  terms  that  I 
could  not  but  perceive  he  had  taken  a  resolution, 
if  possible,  to  eradicate  all  the  evil  impressions 
that  Murtough's  behaviour  might  have  given 
too  great  occasion  for.  This  served  to  confirm 
me  in  an  observation  that  I  had  long  before  made, 
that  a  Protestant  who  will  keep  his  sentiments  in 
his  own  breast,  may  command  anything  in  Spain, 
where  their  stiff  bigotry  leads  them  naturally  into 
that  other  mistake,  that  not  to  oppose  is  to  as 
sent.  Besides,  it  is  generally  among  them  almost 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  be  even  instrumental 
in  the  conversion  of  one  they  call  a  heretic.  To 
bring  any  such  back  to  what  they  call  mother- 
church,  nothing  shall  be  spared,  nothing  thought 
too  much ;  and  if  you  have  insincerity  enough  to 
give  them  hopes,  you  shall  not  only  live  in  ease, 
but  in  pleasure  and  plenty. 

I  had  entertained  some  thoughts,  on  my  journey 
back,  of  taking  up  my  old  quarters  at  the  widow's ; 
but  found  her  so  entirely  converted  by  her  clerico 
that  there  would  be  no  room  to  expect  peace ; 
for  which  reason,  with  the  help  of  my  fairvicinos 
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and  Don  Felix.  I  took  another,  where  I  had  not 
been  long  before  I  received  an  unhappy  account 
of  Murtough's  conduct  in  Murcia.  It  seems  he 
had  kept  his  resolution  in  going  thither,  where 
meeting  with  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  though 
he  found  them  staunch  good  Catholics,  he  so  far 
inveigled  himself  into  them  that  he  brought  them 
all  into  a  foul  chance  for  their  lives.  There  were 
three  of  them,  all  soldiers  in  a  Spanish  regiment ; 
but  in  a  fit  of  ambitious  though  frantic  zeal,  Mur- 
tough  had  wheedled  them  to  go  along  with  him 
to  Pedro  de  Dios,  dean  of  the  inquisition,  to  de 
clare  and  acknowledge  before  him,  that  they  were 
converted  and  brought  over  to  mother-church, 
and  by  him  only.  The  poor  ignorants  thus  en 
ticed  had  left  their  regiment,  of  which  the  co 
lonel  having  notice,  sent  after  them,  and  they 
were  overtaken  on  the  road,  their  missionair  with 
them.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  oratory,  nay, 
even  the  discovery  of  the  whole  farce,  one  of 
them  was  hanged  for  an  example  to  the  other 
two. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  return  before  news 
arrived  of  the  peace,  which,  though  they  received 
with  joy,  they  could  hardly  entertain  with  belief. 
Upon  which  the  new  corregidor,  with  whom  I 
held  a  better  correspondence  than  I  had  done 
with  the  old  one,  desired  me  to  produce  my 
letters  from  England  that  it  was  true.  Never 
did  people  give  greater  demonstrations  of  joy 
than  they  upon  this  occasion.  It  was  the  com 
mon  cry  in  the  streets,  Paz  con  Angteterra,  con 
todo  Mundo  Guerra!  and  my  confirmation  did 
them  as  much  pleasure  as  it  did  service  to  me  ; 
for,  if  possible,  they  treated  me  with  more  civility 
than  before. 

But  the  peace  soon  after  being  proclaimed,  I  re 
ceived  orders  to  repair  to  Madrid,  where  the  rest. 
of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Denia  had  been  carried, 
when  I,  by  reason  of  my  wounds  and  want  oi 
health,  had  been  left  behind.  Others,  I  under 
stood,  lay  ready,  and  some  were  on  their  march 
to  Bayonne  in  France,  where  ships  wore  ordered 
for  their  transportation  into  England.  So,  after 
a  residence  of  three  years  and  three  months 
having  taken  leave  of  all  my  acquaintance,  I  left 
a  place  that  was  almost  become  natural  to  me 
the  delicious  Sainte  Clemente  de  la  Mancha. 

Nothing  of  moment  or  worth  observing  met  '. 
with    till    I  came  near    Ocanna ;  and  there  oc 
curred  a  sight  ridiculous  enough.     The  knight 
of  the  town  I  last  came  from,  the  ever  renownet 
Don   Quixotte,  never  made  such  a  figure  as  a 
Spaniard   I   there  met   on  the   road.     He   was 
mounted  on  a  mule  of  the  largest  size,  and  ye 
no  way  unsizeable   to  his  person ;  he  had  two 
pistols  in  his  holsters,  and  one  on  each  side  stuck 
in  his  belt ;  a  sort  of  large  blunderbuss  in  one  of  his 
hands,  and  the  fellow  to  it  slung  over  his  shoulders, 
hung  at  his  back.     All  these  were  accompanied 
with  a  right    Spanish  spado,  and  an  attendant 
stiletto,  in  their  customary  position.     The  mule 
teer  that   was   my  guide,  calling  out  to  him  in 
Spanish,  told  him  he  was  very  well  armed ;  to 
which,  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  the  Don  re 
turned  answer,  "  By  Saint  Jago,  a  man  cannot 
be  too  well  armed  in  such  dangerous  times  !" 

1  took  up  my  quarters  that  night  at  Ocanna, 
a  large,  neat,  and  well  built  town.  Houses  o 
good  reception  and  entertainment  are  very  scarce 


all  over  Spain  ;  but  that  where  I  then  lay  might 
have  passed  for  good  in  any  other  country.     Yet 
it   gave  me   a   notion  quite  different  to  what  I 
found;  for  I  imagined  it   to  proceed   from    my 
near   approach  to  the  capital.     But  instead  of 
that,  contrary  to  all  other  countries,  the  nearer  I 
came   to    Madrid,  the  houses  of  entertainment 
grew  worse  and  worse  ;  not  in  their  rates  do  I 
mean  (for  that  with  reason   enough   might   be 
expected),  but  even  in  their  provision,  and  places, 
and  way  of  reception.    I  could  not,  however,  for 
bear  smiling  at  the  reason  given  by  my  muleteer, 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  piece -of  court  policy,  in 
order  to  oblige  all  travellers  to  hasten  to  Madrid. 
Two  small  leagues  from  Ocanna  we  arrived  at 
.ranjuez,  a  seat  of  pleasure,  which  the  kings  of 
pain   commonly   select   for   their   place  of  re- 
dence  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.   It 
distant  from  Madrid  about  seven  leagues ;  and 
ic  country  round  is  the  pleasantest  in  all  Spain, 
Valencia  excepted.     The  house  itself  makes  but 
very  indifferent  appearance ;  I  have  seen  many 
better  in  England,  with  an  owner  to  it  of  no 
more  than  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ;  yet 
gardens  are  large  and  fine  ;  or.  as  the  Spa. 
iards   say,  the    finest   in   all  Spain,  which  with 
icm  is   all   the   world.     They  tell  you  at  the 
ame  time  that  those  of  Versailles,  in  thoir  most 
eautiful  parts,  took  their  model  from  these.     I 
ever  saw  those  of  Versailles  ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
;ie    walks   at   Aranjuez,  though  noble  in  their 
ength,  lose   much  of  their  beauty  by  their  nar- 
owness. 

The  water-works  here  are  a  great  curiosity, 
o  which  the  river  Tagus,  running  along  close 
y,  does  mightily  contribute.  That  river  is  let 
nto  the  gardens  by  a  vast  number  of  little  ca- 
als,  which,  with  their  pleasing  meanders,  divert 
he  eye  with  inexpressible  delight.  These  pretty 
wanderers,  by  pipes  properly  placed  in  them, 
afford  varieties  scarce  to  be  believed  or  ima 
gined,  and  which  would  be  grateful  in  any  cli- 
nate,  but  much  more  where  the  air,  as  it  docs 
icre,  wants  in  the  summon  months  perpetual 
cooling. 

To  see  a  spreading  tree,  as  growing  in  its  natu 
ral  soil,  distinguished  from  its  pining  neighbour- 
lood  by  a  gentle  refreshing  shower,  which  ap- 
>ears  softly  distilling  from  every  branch  and  leaf 
hereof,  while  nature  all  around  is  smiling,  xvitli- 
out  one  liquid  sign  of  sorrow,  to  me  appeared 
surprisingly  pleasing.  And  the  more  when  I 
observed  that  its  neighbours  received  not  any 
the  least  benefit  of  that  plentiful  effusion,  and 
yet  a  very  few  trees  distant  you  should  find  a 
dozen  together  under  the  same  healthful  sudor. 
Where  art  imitates  nature  well,  philosophers 
hold  it  a  perfection  ;  then  what,  must  she  exact 
of  us,  where  we  find  her  transcendent  in  the 
perfections  of  nature  ? 

The  watery  arch  is  nothing  less  surprising, 
where  art,  contending  with  nature,  acts  against 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  is  beautiful.  To  see 
a  liquid  stream  vaulting-  itself  for  the  space  or 
threescore  yards  into  a  perfect  semi-orb,  will  be 
granted  by  the  curious  to  be  raie  and  strange; 
but,  sure,  to  walk  beneath  that  arch,  and  see  the 
waters  flowing  over  your  head,  without  your 
receiving  the  minutest  drop,  is  stranger,  if"  not 
strange  enough  to  stagger  all  bulu-f. 
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The  story  of  Actaeon,  pictured  in  water-co 
lours,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  though  pretty, 
seemed  to  me  but  trifling  to  the  other.  Those 
seemed  to  be  like  nature  miraculously  displayed, 
this  only  fable  in  grotesque.  The  figures  indeed 
were  not  only  fine,  but  extraordinary,  yet  their 
various  shapes  were  not  at  all  so  entertaining  to 
the  mind,  however  refreshing  they  might  be 
found  to  the  body. 

I  took  notice  before  of  the  straightness  of  their 
walks;  but  though  to  me  it  might  seem  a  dimi 
nution  of  their  beauty,  I  am  apt  to  believe  to  the 
Spaniard,  for  and  by  whom  they  were  laid  out, 
it  may  seem  otherwise.  They,  of  both  sexes, 
give  themselves  so  intolerably  up  to  amouring, 
that,  on  that  account,  the  closeness  of  the  walks 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  advantage  rather  than 
a  defect.  The  grand  avenue  to  the  house  is 
much  more  stately,  and  composed,  as  they  are, 
of  rows  of  trees  somewhat  larger  than  our  largest 
limes,  whose  leaves  are  all  of  a  perfect  pea-bloom 
colour,  together  with  their  grandeur,  they  strike 
the  eye  with  a  pleasing  beauty.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  grand  court  we  see  the  statue  of  Philip  1 1, 
to  intimate  to  the  spectators,  I  suppose,  that  he 
was  the  founder. 

Among  other  parks  about  Aranjuez,  there  is 
one  entirely  preserved  for  dromedaries,  an  useful 
creature  for  fatigue,  burden,  and  dispatch,  but 
the  nearest  of  kin  to  deformity  of  any  I  ever 
saw.  There  are  several  other  enclosures  for 
several  sorts  of  strange  and  wild  beasts,  which 
are  sometimes  baited  in  a  very  large  pond,  that 
was  shown  me  about  half  a  league  from  hence. 
This  is  no  ordinary  diversion  ;  but  when  the 
court  is  disposed  that  way,  the  beast  or  beasts, 
whether  bear,  lion,  or  tiger,  are  conveyed  into  a 
house  prepared  for  that  purpose,  whence  he  can 
no  other  way  issue  than  by  a  door  over  the  water, 
through,  or  over  which,  forcing  or  flinging  him 
self,  he  gradually  finds  himself  descend  into  the 
very  depth  of  the  pond  by  a  wooden  declivity. 
The  dogs  stand  ready  on  the  banks,  and  so  soon 
as  ever  they  spy  their  enemy,  rush  alt  at  once 
into  the  water  and  engage  him.  A  diversion  less 
to  be  complained  of  than  their  tauridores,  be 
cause  attended  with  less  cruelty  to  the  beast,  as 
well  as  danger  to  the  spectators. 

When  we  arrived  at  Madrid,  a  town  much 
spoken  of  by  natives  as  well  as  strangers,  though 
I  had  seen  it  before,  1  could  hardly  restrain 
myself  from  being  surprised  to  find  it  only  envi 
roned  with  mud  walls.  It  may  very  easily  be 
imagined,  they  were  never  intended  for  defence, 
and  yet  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  find 
any  other  use,  or  rather  any  use  at  all,  in  them, 
and  yet  I  was  at  last  convinced  of  my  error  by  a 
sensible  increase  of  expense.  Without  the  gates, 
to  half  a  league  without  the  town,  you  have  wine 
for  twopence  a  quart,  but  within  the  place  you 
drink  it  little  cheaper  than  you  may  in  London. 
The  mud  walls,  therefore,  well  enough  answer 
their  intent  of  forcing  people  to  reside  there 
under  pretence  of  security,  but,  in  reality,  to  be 
taxed,  for  other  things  are  taxable  as  well  as 
wine,  though  not  in  like  proportion. 

All  ambassadors  have  a  claim  or  privilege  of 
bringing  in  what  wine  they  please  tax  free,  and 
the  king,  to  waive  it,  will  at  any  time  purchase 
that  exemption  of  duty  at  the  price  of  five  hun 


dred  pistoles  per  annum.  The  convents  and 
nunneries  are  allowed  a  like  license  of  free  im 
portation,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  advantages 
they  can  boast  of,  for,  under  that  licence,  ha\ing 
a  liberty  of  setting  up  a  tavern  near  them,  they 
make  a  prodigious  advantage  of  it.  The  wine 
drank  and  sold  in  this  place  is  for  the  most  part 
a  sort  of  white  wine. 

But  if  the  mud  walls  give  me  at  first  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  place,  1  was  pleasingly  disap 
pointed  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  gates.  The 
town  then  showed  itself  well  built,  and  of  brick, 
and  the  streets  wide,  long,  and  spacious.  Those 
of  Atocha  and  Alcala  are  as  fine  as  any  I  ever 
saw,  yet  it  is  situated  very  indifferently ;  for 
though  they  have  what  they  call  a  river,  to 
which  they  give  a  very  fair  name  of  La  Man- 
suera,  and  over  which  they  have  built  a  curious, 
long,  and  large  stone  bridge,  yet  is  the  course  of 
it,  in  summer  time  especially,  mostly  dry.  This 
gave  occasion  to  that  piece  of  raillery  of  a  foreign 
ambassador,  "  that  the  king  would  have  done 
wisely  to  have  bought  a  river  before  he  built  the 
bridge."  Nevertheless,  that  little  stream  of  a 
river  which  they  boast  of,  they  improve  as  much 
as  possible,  since  down  the  sides,  as  far  as  you 
can  see,  there  are  coops,  or  little  places  hooped 
in,  for  people  to  wash  their  linen  (for  they  very 
rarely  wash  in  their  own  houses),  nor  is  it  really 
any  unpleasing  sight  to  view  the  regular  rows  of 
them  at  that  cleanly  operation. 

The  king  has  here  two  palaces,  one  within  the 
town,  the  other  near  adjoining.  That  in  the 
town  is  built  of  stone,  the  other,  which  is  called 
Bueno  Retire,  is  all  of  brick.  From  the  town  to 
this  last,  in  summer  time,  there  is  a  large  cover 
ing  of  canvas,  propped  up  with  tall  poles,  under 
which  people  walk,  to  avoid  the  scorching  heats 
of  the  sun. 

As  I  was  passing  by  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelites, 
I  saw  several  blind  men,  some  led,  some  groping 
the  way  with  their  sticks,  going  into  the  chapel. 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  know  the  reason  ;  1  no 
sooner  entered  the  door,  but  was  surprised  to 
see  such  a  number  of  those  unfortunate  people 
all  kneeling  before  the  altar,  some  kissing  the 
ground,  others  holding  up  their  heads,  crying  out 
misericordia.  I  was  informed  it  was  Saint  Lucy's 
day,  the  patroness  of  the  blind,  therefore  all  who 
were  able  came  upon  that  day  to  pay  their  devo 
tion  ;  so  I  left  them,  and  directed  my  course 
towards  the  king's  palace. 

When  I  came  to  the  outward  court,  I  met 
with  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
and* we  went  into  the  piazzas;  whilst  we  were 
talking  there,  I  saw  several  gentlemen  passing 
by,  having  badges  on  their  breasts,  some  white, 
some  red,  and  others  green ;  my  friend  informed 
me  that  there  were  five  orders  of  knighthood  in 
Spain.  That  of  the  golden  fleece  was  only  given 
to  great  princes,  but  the  other  four  to  private 
gentlemen,  viz.  that  of  Saint  Jago,  Alcantara, 
Saint  Salvador  de  Montreal,  and  Monteza. 

He  likewise  told  me,  that  there  were  above 
ninety  places  of  grandees,  but  never  filled  up  ; 
who  have  the  privilege  of  being  covered  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  are  distinguished  into 
three  ranks.  The  first  is,  of  those  who  cover 
themselves  before  they  speak  to  the  king ;  the 
second,  are  those  who  put  on  their  hats  after 
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ihey  have  begun  to  speak  ;  the  third,  are  those 
A  ho  only  put  on  their  hats,  having  spoke  to  him. 
The  ladies  of  the  standees  have  also  great  respect 
showed  them.  The  queen  rises  up  when  they 
enter  the  chamber,  and  ofi'ersthem  cushions. 

No  married  man,  except  the  king,  lies  in  the 
palace;  for  all  the  women  who  live  there  are 
widows,  or  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen.  I 
saw  the  Prince  of  Asturias'  dinner  carried  through 
the  court  up  to  him,  being  guarded  by  four  gen 
tlemen  of  the  guards,  one  before,  another  behind, 
and  one  on  each  side,  with  their  carbines  shoul 
dered  ;  the  queen's  came  next,  and  the  kind's 
the  last,  guarded  as  before  ;  for  they  always  dine 
separately.  I  observed,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  guards,  though  not  on  duty,  yet  they  are 
obliged  to  wear  their  carbine  belts. 

Saint  Isodore,  who,  from  a  poor  labouring 
man,  by  his  sanctity  of  life,  arrived  to  the  title  of 
Saint,  is  the  patron  of  Madrid,  and  has  a  church 
dedicated  to  him,  which  is  richly  adorned  within. 
The  sovereign  court  of  the  inquisition  is  held  at 
Madrid,  the  president  whereof  is  called  the  inqui 
sitor  general.  They  judge  without  allowing  any 
appeal  for  four  sorts  of  crimes,  viz.  heresy,  poly 
gamy,  sodomy,  and  witchcraft,  and  when  any  are 
convicted,  it  is  called  the  act  of  faith. 

Most  people  believe,  that  the  king's  greatest 
revenue  consists  in  the  gold  and  silver  brought 
from  the  West  Indies,  which  is  a  mistake;  for 
most  part  of  that  wealth  belongs  to  merchants 
and  others,  that  pay  the  workmen  at  the  golden 
mines  of  Potosi  and  the  silver  mines  at  Mexico  ; 
yet  the  king,  as  I  have  been  informed,  receives 
about  a  million  and  a  half  of  gold. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  saying,  that  the  finest 
garden  of  fruit  in  Spain  is  in  the  middle  of 
Madrid,  which  is  the  Plaza  or  market-place ; 
and  truly  the  stalls  there  are  set  forth  with  such 
variety  of  delicious  fruit,  that  I  must  confess 
1  never  saw  any  place  comparable  to  it ;  and, 
which  adds  to  my  admiration,  there  are  no  gar 
dens  or  orchards  of  fruit  within  some  leagues. 

They  seldom  eat  hares  in  Spain  but  whilst  the 
grapes  are  growing  ;  and  then  are  so  exceeding 
fat  they  are  knocked  down  with  slicks.  Their 
rabbits  are  not  so  good  as  ours  in  England ;  they 
have  great  plenty  of  partridges,  which  are  larger 
and  finer  feathered  than  ours.  They  have  but 
little  beef  in  Spain,  because  there  is  no  grass ; 
but  they  have  plenty  of  mutton  and  exceeding 
good,  because  their  sheep  feed  only  upon  wild 
pot-herbs  ;  their  pork  is  delieious,  their  hogs 
feeding  only  upon  chesnuts  and  acorns. 

Madrid  and  Valladolid,  though  great,  yet  are 
only  accounted  villages;  in  the  latter,  Philip  11, 
by  the  persuasion  of  parsons,  an  English  Jesuit, 
erected  an  English  seminary ;  and  Philip  IV 
built  a  most  noble  palace,  with  extraordinary 
fine  gardens.  They  say  that  Christopher  Co 
lumbus,  who  first  discovered  the  West  Indies, 
died  there,  though  I  have  heard  he  lies  buried 
and  has  a  monument  at  Seville. 

The  palace  in  the  town  stands  upon  eleven 
arches,  under  every  one  of  which  there  are  shops, 
which  degrade  it  to  a  mere  exchange.  Never, 
theless,  the  stairs  by  which  you  ascend  up  to  the 
guard-room  (which  is  very  spacious  too)  are 
stately,  large,  and  curious.  So  soon  as  you  have 
passed  the  guard-room,  you  enter  into  a  long 


and  noble  gallery,  the  rijiht  hand  whereof  leads 
to  the  king's  apartment,  the  left  to  the  queen's. 
Entering  into  the  king's  apartment,    you   soon 
arrive  at  a  large  room  where  he  keeps  his  levee ; 
n  one  side  whereof  (for  it  takes  up  the  whole 
ide)  is  painted  the  fatal  battle  of  Almanza.      I 
onfess  the  view  somewhat  affected  me,   though 
o  long  after,  and  brought  to  mind  many  old  pas- 
ages.     However,  the  reflection  concluded  thus 
n  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  that  we  ought  to  ex- 
use  their  vanity  in  so  exposing,  under  a  French 
general,  a  victory,  which  was  the  only  material 
ne  the  Spaniards  could  ever  boast  of  over  an 
English  army. 

In  this  state  room,  when  the  king  first  appears, 
every  person  present  receives  him  with  a  pro- 
bund  homage;  after  which,  turning  from  the 
company  to  a  large  velvet  chair  by  which  stands 
he  father  confessor,  he  kneels  down,  and  remains 
some  time  at  his  devotion,  which  being  over,  he, 
rising,  crosses  himself,  and  his  father  confessor 
laving  with  the  motion  of  his  hand  intimated 
lis  benediction,  he  then  gives  audience  to  all 
hat  attend  for  that  purpose.  He  receives  every- 
)ody  with  a  seeming  complaisance,  and  with  un 
air  more  resembling  the  French  than  the  Spanish 
ceremony.  Petitions  to  the  king,  as  with  us, 
are  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of 
tate ;  yet  in  one  particular  they  are,  in  my  opi 
nion,  worthy  the  imitation  of  other  courts ;  the 
jetitioner  is  directly  told  what  day  he  must  come 
or  an  answer  to  the  office,  at  which  time  he  is 
ure,  without  any  further  fruitless  attendance, 
not  to  fail  of  it.  The  audience  being  over,  the 
dng  returns  through  the  gallery  to  his  own 
apartment. 

1  cannot  here  omit  an  accidental  conversation 
-hat  passed  between  General  Mahoni  and  myself 
n  this  place.  After  some  talk  of  the  bravery  of 
the  English  nation,  he  made  mention  of  General 
Stanhope  with  u  very  peculiar  emphasis.  '•  But," 
says  he,  "  I  never  was  so  put  to  the  nonplus  iu 
all  my  days  as  that  general  once  put  me  in.  I 
was  on  the  road  Irom  Paris  to  Madrid,  and 
naving  notice  that  that  general  was  going  just 
the  reverse,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  we  should 
meet  the  next  day,  before  setting  out  in  the 
morning  I  took  care  to  order  my  gavcst.  regi 
mental  apparel,  resolving  to  make  the  best  ap 
pearance  i  could  to  receive  so  great  a  man.  I 
iiad  not  travelled  above  four  hours  before  I  saw 
two  gentlemen,  who  appearing  to  be  English,  it 
induced  me  to  imagine  they  were  forerunners, 
and  some  of  his  retinue.  But  how  abashed  and 
confounded  was  J,  when  putting  the  question  te 
one  of  them,  he  made  answer,  •  Sir,  I  am  the 
person  !'  Never  aid  moderation  put  \anity  more 
out  of  countenance;  though,  to  say  truth,  I 
could  not  but  think  his  dress  as  much  too  plain 
for  General  Stanhope  as  I  at  that  juncture 
thought  my  own  too  gay  for  Mahoni.  '•  But," 
added  he,  "  that  great  man  had  too  many  in 
ward  great  endowments  to  stand  in  need  of  any 
outside  decoration." 

Of  all  diversions  the  king  takes  most  delight 
in  that  of  shooting,  which  he  performs  with  great 
exactness  and  dexterity.  I  have  seen  him  divert 
himself  at  swallow  shooting  (by  all,  I  think,  al 
lowed  to  be  the  most  difficult),  and  exceeding  all 
I  ever  saw.  The  last  time  I  had  the  honour  to 
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see  him  was  on  his  return  from  that  exercise. 
He  had  been  abroad  with  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  and  alighted  out  of  his  coach  at  a  back 
door  of  the  palace  with  three  or  four  birds  in  his 
hand,  which,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he 
carried  up  to  the  queen  with  his  own  hands. 

There  are  two  playhouses  in  Madrid,  at  both 
which  they  act  everyday;  but  their  actors  and 
their  music  are  almost  too  indifferent  to  be  men 
tioned.  The  theatre  at  the  Bueno  Retiro  is 
much  the  best ;  but  as  much  inferior  to  ours  at 
London  as  those  at  Madrid  are  to  that.  I  was 
at  one  play  when  both  king  and  queen  were  pre 
sent.  There  was  a  splendid  audience,  and  a 
great  concourse  of  ladies ;  but  the  latter,  as  is 
the  custom  there,  having  lattices  before  them, 
the  appearance  lost  most  of  its  lustre.  One 
very  remarkable  thing  happened  while  I  was 
there — the  ave-bell  rung  in  the  middle  of  an  act, 
when  down  on  their  knees  fell  everybody,  even 
the  players  on  the  stage,  in  the  middle  of  their 
harangue.  They  remained  for  some  time  at 
their  devotion ;  then  up  they  rose  and  returned 
to  the  business  they  were  before  engaged  in, 
beginning  where  they  left  off. 

The  ladies  of  quality  make  their  visits  in  grand 
state  and  decorum.  The  lady-visitant  is  carried 
in  a  chair  by  four  men  ;  the  first  two,  in  all  wea 
thers,  always  bare.  Two  others  walk  as  a  guard, 
one  on  each  side ;  another  carrying  a  large  Ian- 
thorn  for  fear  of  being  benighted  ;  then  follows  a 
coach  drawn  by  six  mules,  with  her  women,  and 
after  that  another  with  her  gentlemen  ;  several 
servants  walking  after,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  person.  They  never  suffer 
their  servants  to  overload  a  coach,  as  is  fre 
quently  seen  with  us ;  neither  do  coachmen  or 
chairmen  go  or  drive,  as  if  they  carried  midwives 
in  lieu  of  ladies.  On  the  contrary,  they  affect  a 
motion  so  slow  and  so  stately,  that  you  would 
rather  imagine  the  ladies  were  every  one  of  them 
near  their  time,  and  very  apprehensive  of  a  rnis- 
carrioge. 

I  remember  not  to  have  seen  here  any  horses 
in  any  coach,  but  in  the  king's,  or  an  ambassa 
dor's  ;  which  can  only  proceed  from  custom,  for 
certainly  finer  horses  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
world. 

At  the  time  of  my  being  here,  Cardinal  Giudici 
was  at  Madrid ;  he  was  a  tall,  proper,  comely 
man,  and  one  that  made  the  best  appearance. 
Alberoni  was  there  at  the  same  time,  who,  upon 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Vendosme,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  the  Princess  Ursini  his 
patroness ;  an  instance  of  whose  ingratitude  will 
plead  pardon  for  this  little  digression.  That 
princess  first  brought  Alberoni  into  favour  at 
court.  They  were  both  of  Italy,  and  that  might 
be  one  reason  of  that  lady's  espousing  his  in 
terest  ;  though  some  there  are  that  assign  it  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Vendosme, 
with  whom  Alberoni  had  the  honour  to  be  very 
intimate,  as  the  other  was  always  distinguished 
by  that  princess.  Be  which  it  will,  certain  it  is 
she  was  Alberoni's  first  and  sole  patroness ;  which 
gave  many  people  afterwards  a  very  smart  occa 
sion  of  reflecting  upon  him,  both  as  to  his  in 
tegrity  and  gratitude.  For  when  Alberoni,  upon 
the  death  of  King  Philip's  first  queen,  had  re 
commended  this  present  lady,  who  was  his 


countrywoman,  (she  of  Parma,  and  he  of  Pla" 
centia,  both  in  the  same  dukedom,)  and  had  for 
warded  her  match  with  the  king  with  all  possible 
assiduity ;  and  when  that  princess,  pursuant  to 
the  orders  she  had  received  from  the  king,  passed 
over  into  Italy  to  accompany  the  queen  elect  into 
her  own  dominions ;  Alberoni,  forgetful  of  the 
hand  that  first  advanced  him,  sent  a  letter  to  tho 
present  queen,  just  before  her  landing,  that  if 
she  resolved  to  be  Queen  of  Spain,  she  must 
banish  the  Princess  Ursini,  her  companion,  and 
never  let  her  come  to  court.  Accordingly  that 
lady,  to  evince  the  extent  of  her  power,  and  the 
strength  of  her  resolution,  dispatched  that  prin 
cess  away,  on  her  very  landing,  and  before  she 
had  seen  the  king,  under  a  detachment  of  her 
own  guards  into  France,  and  all  this  without 
either  allowing  her  an  opportunity  of  justifying 
herself,  or  assigning  the  least  reason  for  so  un 
common  an  action.  But  the  same  Alberoni 
(though  afterwards  created  cardinal,  and  for 
some  time  King  Philip's  prime  minion)  soon  saw 
that  ingratitude  of  his  rewarded  in  his  own  dis 
grace,  at  the  very  same  court. 

I  remember  when  at  La  Mancha,  Don  Felix 
Pachero,  in  a  conversation  there,  maintained 
that  three  women  at  that  time  ruled  the  world, 
viz.  Queen  Anne,  Madame  Maintenon,  and  this 
.Princess  Ursini. 

Father  Fahy's  civilities,  when  last  at  Madrid, 
exacting  of  me  some  suitable  acknowledgment,  I 
went  to  pay  him  a  visit,  as  to  render  him  due 
thanks  for  the  past,  so  to  give  him  a  further  ac 
count  of  his  countryman  Brennan  ;  but  1  soon 
found  he  did  not  much  incline  to  hear  anything 
more  of  Murtough,  not  expecting  to  hear  any 
good  of  him,  for  which  reason,  as  soon  as  I  well 
could,  I  changed  the  conversation  to  another 
topic,  in  which  some  word  dropping  of  the  Count 
de  Montery,  I  told  him  that  I  heard  he  had  taken 
orders,  and  officiated  at  mass  :  he  made  answer, 
it  was  all  very  true.  And  upon  my  intimating 
that  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  under  him  in 
Flanders,  on  my  first  entering  into  service,  and 
when  he  commanded  the  Spanish  forces  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Seneff ;  and  adding,  that  I  could 
not  but  be  surprised  that  he,  who  was  then  one 
of  the  brightest  cavalieroes  of  the  age,  should 
now  be  in  orders,  and  that  I  should  look  upon  it 
as  a  mighty  favour  barely  to  have,  if  it  might  be. 
a  view  of  him ;  he  very  obligingly  told  me  that 
he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  that 
if  I  would  come  the  next  day,  he  would  not  fail 
to  accompany  me  to  the  count's  house. 

Punctually  at  the  time  appointed  I  waited  on 
Father  Fahy,  who,  as  he  promised,  carried  me 
to  the  count's  house ;  he  was  stepping  into  his 
coach  just  as  we  got  there;  but  seeing  Fa 
ther  Fahy,  he  advanced  towards  us.  The 
father  delivered  my  desire  in  as  handsome  a  man 
ner  as  could  be,  and  concluding  with  the  reason 
of  it,  from  my  having  been  in  that  service  under 
him;  he  seemed  very  well  pleased,  but  added, 
that  there  were  not  many  beside  myself  liviug, 
who  had  been  in  that  service  with  him.  After 
some  other  conversation,  he  called  his  gentleman 
to  him,  and  gave  him  particular  orders  to  give  us 
a  frescari,  or,  in  English,  an  entertainment ;  so, 
taking  leave,  he  went  into  his  coach,  and  we  to 
our  frescari. 
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Coming  from  which,  Father  Fahy  made  me 
observe,  in  the  open  street,  a  stone,  on  which 
was  a  visible  great  stain  of  somewhat  reddish, 
and  like  blood.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  was  occa- 
sioned  by  the  death  of  a  countryman  of  mine, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  overset  a  child,  com 
ing  out  of  that  house  (pointing  to  one  opposite 
to  us);  the  child,  frighted,  though  not  hurt,  as  is 
natural,  made  a  terrible  outcry ;  upon  which  its 
father  coming  out  in  a  violent  rage  (notwith 
standing  my  countryman  begged  pardon  and 
pleaded  sorrow,  as  being  only  an  accident), 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  down  he  fell  upon 
that  stone,  which  to  this  day  retains  the  mark  of 
innocent  blood  so  rashly  shed."  He  went  on,  and 
told  me,  the  Spaniard  immediately  took  sanctu 
ary  in  the  church,  whence  some  time  after  he 
made  his  escape.  But  escapes  of  that  nature 
are  so  common  in  Spain,  that  they  are  not  worth 
wondering  at.  For  even  though  it  were  for 
wilful  and  premeditated  murder,  if  the  murderer 
have  taken  sanctuary,  it  was  never  known  that 
he  was  delivered  up  to  justice,  though  demanded ; 
but  in  some  disguise  he  makes  his  escape,  or  some 
way  is  secured  against  all  the  clamours  of  power 
or  equity. 

I  have  observed  that  some  of  the  greatest 
quality  stop  their  coaches  over  a  stinking  nasty 
puddle,  which  they  often  find  in  the  streets,  and 
holding  their  heads  over  the  door,  snuff  up  the 
nasty  scent  which  ascends,  believing  that  it  is 
extremely  healthful,  when  I  was  forced  to  hold 
my  nose  passing  by.  It  is  not  convenient  to 
walk  out  early  in  the  morning ;  they,  having  no 
necessary  houses,  throw  out  their  nastiness  in  the 
middle  of  the  street. 

After  I  had  taken  leave  of  Father  Fahy,  and 
returned  my  thanks  for  all  civilities,  I  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Mr  Salter,  who  was  secretary  to 
General  Stanhope,  when  the  English  forces  were 
made  prisoners  of  war  at  Breuhiga.  Going  up 
stairs,  I  found  the  door  of  his  lodgings  a-jar ;  and 
knocking,  a  person  came  to  the  door,  who  ap 
peared  under  some  surprise  at  sight  of  me.  1 
did  not  know  him ;  but  inquiring  if  Mr  Salter 
was  within,  he  answered,  as  I  fancied,  with  some 
hesitation,  that  he  was,  but  was  busy  in  an  inner 
room.  However,  though  unasked,  I  went  in,  re 
solving,  since  I  had  found  him  at  home,  to  wait 
his  leisure.  In  a  little  time  Mr  Salter  entered 
the  room ;  and  after  customary  ceremonies,  ask 
ing  my  patience  a  little  longer,  he  desired  I  would 
sit  down  and  bear  Ensign  Fanshaw  company  (for 
so  he  called  him),  adding,  at  going  out,  he  had  a 
little  business  that  required  dispatch ;  which 
being  over,  he  would  return,  and  join  company. 

The  ensign,  as  he  called  him,  appeared  to  me 
under  a  dishabille ;  and  the  first  question  he 
asked  me  was,  if  I  would  drink  a  glass  of  Eng 
lish  beer?  Misled  by  his  appearance,  though  I 
assented,  it  was  with  a  design  to  treat,  which  he 
would  by  no  means  permit,  but,  calling  to  a  ser 
vant,  ordered  some  in.  We  sat  drinking  that 
liquor,  which  to  me  was  a  greater  rarity  than  all 
the  wine  in  Spain,  when  in  dropped  an  old  ac 
quaintance  of  mine,  Mr  Le  Noy,  secretary  to 
Colonel  Nevil.  He  sat  down  with  us,  and  be 
fore  the  glass  could  go  twice  round,  told  Ensign 
Faushaw  that  his  colonel  gave  his  humble  ser 
vice,  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  let  him  know 


that  he  had  but  threescore  pistoles  by  him,  which 
he  had  sent,  and  which  were  at  his  service,  as 
what  he  pleased  more  should  be  as  soon  as  it 
came  to  his  hands. 

At  this  I  began  'o  look  upon  my  ensign  as 
another  guess  person  than  I  had  taken  him  for ; 
and  Le  Noy  imagining,  by  our  setting  cheek  by 
jole  together,  that  I  must  be  in  the  secret,  soon 
after  gave  him  the  title  of  captain.  This  soon 
convinced  me  that  there  was  more  in  the  matter 
than  I  xvas  yet  master  of;  for,  laying  things  to 
gether,  I  could  not  but  argue  within  myself,  that 
as  it  seemed  at  first  a  most  incredible  thing,  that 
a  person  of  his  appearance  should  have  so  large 
credit,  with  such  a  compliment  at  the  end  of  it, 
without  some  disguise ;  and  as  from  an  ensign  he 
was  risen  to  be  a  captain,  in  the  taking  of  one 
bottle  of  English  beer,  a  little  patience  would 
let  me  into  a  farce,  in  which  at  present  1  had  not 
the  honour  to  bear  any  part  but  that  of  a  mute. 

At  last  Le  Noy  took  his  leave,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  left  us,  and  the  other  bottle  was  brought 
in,  Ensign  Fanshaw  began  to  open  his  heart,  and 
tell  me  who  he  was.  "  I  am  necessitated,"  said 
he,  "  to  be  under  this  disguise  to  conceal  myself, 
especially  in  this  place.  For  you  must  know," 
continued  he,  "that  when  our  forces  were  lords 
of  this  town,  as  we  were  for  a  little  while,  I  fell 
under  an  intrigue  with  another  man's  wife.  Her 
husband  was  a  person  of  considerable  account ; 
nevertheless  the  wife  showed  me  all  the  favours 
that  a  soldier,  under  a  long  and  hard  campaign, 
could  be  imagined  to  ask.  In  short,  her  rela 
tions  got  acquainted  with  our  amour,  and  know 
ing  that  I  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Breuhiga,  are  now  upon  the  scout  and  inquiry, 
to  make  a  discovery  that  may  be  of  fatal  conse 
quence.  This  is  the  reason  of  my  disguise ;  this 
the  unfortunate  occasion  of  my  taking  upon  me 
a  name  that  does  not  belong-  to  me." 

He  spoke  all  this  with  such  an  openness  of 
heart,  that  in  return  of  so  much  confidence,  I 
confessed  to  him  that  I  had  heard  of  the  affair, 
for  it.  had  made  no  little  noise  all  over  the  coun 
try  ;  that  it  highly  behoved  him  to  take  great 
care  of  himself,  since,  as  the  relations  on  both 
sides  were  considerable,  he  must  consequently 
be  in  great  danger ;  that  in  cases  of  that  nature, 
no  people  in  the  world  carry  things  to  greater 
extremities  than  the  Spaniards.  He  returned 
me  thanks  for  my  good  advice,  which  I  under 
stood,  in  a  few  days  after,  he,  with  the  assist 
ance  of  his  friends,  had  taken  care  to  put  in 
practice ;  for  he  was  conveyed  away  secretly, 
and  afterwards  had  the  honour  to  be  made  a 
peer  of  Ireland. 

My  passport  beng  at  last  signed  by  the  Count 
de  las  Torres,  I  prepared  for  a  journey  I  had 
long  and  ardently  wished  for,  and  set  out  for 
Madrid  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1712,  in 
order  to  return  to  my  native  country. 

Accordingly  I  set  forward  upon  my  journey ; 
but  having  heard,  both  before  and  since  my 
being  in  Spain,  very  famous  things  spoken  of 
the  Escurial,  though  it  was  a  league  out  of  my 
road,  I  resolved  to  make  it  a  visit.  And  I  must 
confess,  when  I  came  there,  I  was  so  far  from 
condemning  my  curiosity,  that  I  chose  to  con 
gratulate  my  good  fortune,  that  had,  at  half  a 
day's  expense,  feasted  my  eyes  with  extraordina- 
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ries,  which  would  have  justified  a  twelvemonth's 
journey  on  purpose. 

The  structure  is  entirely  magnificent,  beyond 
anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw,  or  anything  my 
imagination  could  frame.  It  is  composed  of 
eleven  several  quadrangles,  with  noble  cloisters 
round  every  one  of  them.  The  front  to  the 
west  is  adorned  with  three  stately  gates  ;  every 
one  of  a  different  model,  yet  everyone  the  model 
of  nicest  architecture.  The  middlemost  of  the 
three  leads  into  a  fine  chapel  of  the  Hierono- 
mitcs,  as  they  call  them,  in  which  are  enter 
tained  one  hundred  and  fifty  monks.  At  every 
of  the  four  corners  of  this  most  noble  fabric, 
there  is  a  turret  of  excellent  workmanship, 
which  yields  to  the  whole  an  extraordinary  air 
of  grandeur.  The  king's  palace  is  on  the  north, 
nearest  that  mountain  whence  the  stone  it  is 
built  of  was  hewn ;  and  all  the  south  part  is  set 
off  with  many  galleries,  both  beautiful  and 
sumptuous. 

This  prodigious  pile,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
exceeds  all  that  I  ever  saw,  and  which  would 
ask  of  itself  a  volume  to  particularise,  was  built 
by  Philip  the  Second.  He  laid  the  first  stone, 
yet  lived  to  see  it  finished  ;  and  lies  buried  in  the 
Pantheon,  a  part  of  it  set  apart  for  the  burial 
place  of  succeeding  princes,  as  well  as  himself. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Lawrence  in  the  very 
foundation ;  and  therefore  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
gridiron,  the  instrument  of  that  martyr's  execu 
tion,  and  in  memory  of  a  great  victory  obtained 
on  that  saint's  day.  The  stone  of  which  it  is 
built,  contrary  to  the  common  course,  grows 
whiter  by  age  ;  and  the  quarry,  whence  it  was 
dug,  lies  near  enough,  if  it  had  sense  or  ambition, 
to  grow  enamoured  of  its  own  wonderful  produc 
tion.  Some  there  are,  who  stick  not  to  assign 
this  convenience  as  the  main  cause  of  its  situa 
tion  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  must  agree,  that  I 
have  seen  many  other  parts  of  Spain,  where  that 
glorious  building  would  have  shone  with  yet  far 
greater  splendour. 

There  was  no  town  of  any  consequence  pre 
sented  itself  in  my  way  to  Burgos.  Here  I  took 
up  my  quarters  that  night ;  where  I  met  with  an 
Irish  priest,  whose  name  was  White.  As  is  na 
tural  on  such  rencounters,  having  answered  his 
inquiry,  whither  I  was  going,  he  very  kindly  told 
me  he  should  be  very  glad  of  my  company  as 
far  as  Victoria,  which  lay  in  my  road ;  and  I  with 
equal  frankness  embraced  the  offer. 

Next  morning,  when  we  had  mounted  our 
mules,  and  were  got  a  little  distance  from  Burgos, 
he  began  to  relate  to  me  a  great  many  impious 
pranks  of  an  English  officer,  who  had  been  a  pri 
soner  there  a  little  before  I  came  ;  concluding 
all,  with  some  vehemence,  that  he  had  given 
more  occasion  of  scandal  and  infamy  to  his  native 
country  than  would  easily  be  wiped  off,  or  in  a 
little  time.  The  truth  of  it  is,  many  particulars, 
which  he  related  to  me,  were  too  monstrously 
vile  to  admit  of  any  repetition  here ;  and  highly 
meriting  that  unfortunate  end  which  that 
officer  met  with  some  time  after.  Never 
theless,  the  just  reflections  made  by  that  father, 
plainly  manifested  to  me  the  folly  of  those  gen 
tlemen,  who,  by  such  inadvertencies,  to  say  no 
worse,  cause  the  honour  of  the  land  of  their 


nativity  to  be  called  in  question.  For  though, 
no  doubt,  it  is  a  very  false  conclusion,  from  a 
singular,  to  conceive  a  general  character,  yet,  in 
a  strange  country,  nothing  is  more  common.  A 
man,  therefore,  of  common  sense,  would  care 
fully  avoid  all  occasions  of  censure,  if  not  in 
respect  to  himself,  yet  out  of  a  humane  regard 
to  such  of  his  countrymen  as  may  have  the  for 
tune  to  come  after  him  ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro 
bable,  may  desire  to  hear  a  better  and  juster 
character  of  their  country,  and  countrymen, 
than  he  perhaps  might  incline  to  leave  behind 
him. 

As  we  travelled  along,  Father  White  told  me, 
that  near  the  place  of  our  quartering  that  night 
there  was  a  convent  of  the  Carthusian  order, 
which  would  be  well  worth  my  seeing.  I  was  doubly 
glad  to  hear  it,  as  it  was  an  order  most  a  stranger 
to  me ;  and  as  I  had  often  heard  from  many 
others,  most  unaccountable  relations  of  the  se\e- 
rity  of  their  way  of  life,  and  the  very  odd  ori 
ginal  of  their  institution. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  being  Sunday, 
we  took  a  walk  to  the  convent.  It  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  great  hill,  having  a  pretty  little 
river  running  before  it.  The  hill  was  naturally 
covered  with  evergreens  of  various  sorts  ;  but  the 
very  summit  of  the  rock  was  so  impending  that 
one  would  at  first  sight  be  led  to  apprehend  the 
destruction  of  the  convent,  from  the  fall  of  it. 
Notwithstanding  all  which  they  have  very  curi 
ous  and  well-ordered  gardens,  which  led  me  to 
observe  that,  whatever  men  may  pretend,  plea 
sure  was  not  incompatible  with  the  most  austere 
life.  And  indeed,  if  I  may  guess  of  others  by 
this,  no  order  in  that  church  can  boast  of  finer 
convents.  Their  chapel  was  completely  neat,  the 
altar  of  it  set  out  with  the  utmost  magnificence, 
both  as  to  fine  paintings  and  other  rich  adorn 
ments.  The  building  was  answerable  to  the  rest, 
and,  in  short,  nothing  seemed  omitted  that  might 
render  it  beautiful  or  pleasant. 

When  we  had  taken  a  full  survey  of  all,  we, 
not  without  some  regret,  returned  to  our  very 
indifferent  inn,  where,  the  better  to  pass  away  the 
time,  Father  White  gave  me  an  ample  detail  of 
the  original  of  that  order.  I  had  beforehand 
heard  somewhat  of  it ;  nevertheless  I  did  not 
care  to  interrupt  him,  because  I  had  a  mind  to 
hear  how  his  account  would  agree  with  what  I 
had  already  heard. 

"Bruno,'  said  the  father,  "the  author  or 
founder  of  this  order,  was  not  originally  of  this, 
i  but  of  another.  He  had  a  holy  brother  of  the 
j  same  order,  that  was  his  cell-mate  or  chamber-fel 
low,  who  was  reputed  by  all  that  ever  saw  or  knew 
him  for  a  person  of  exalted  piety,  and  of  a  most 
exact,  holy  life.  This  man  Bruno  had  intimately 
known  for  many  years,  and  agreed,  in  his  charac 
ter,  that  general  consent  did  him  no  more  than 
justice,  having  never  observed  anything  in  any  01 
his  actions  that,  in  his  opinion,  could  be  offensive 
1  to  God  or  man.  He  was  perpetually  at  his  de- 
i  votions,  and  distinguishably  remarkable  for  never 
permitting  anything  but  pious  ejaculations  to  pro 
ceed  out  of  his  mouth.  In  short,  he  was  reputed 
a  saint  upon  earth. 

"  This  man  at  last  dies,  and,  according  to  cus 
tom,  is  removed  into  the  chapel  of  the  con  vent,  and 
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there  placed  with  a  cross  fixed  in  his  hands  ;  soon 
alter  which,  saying  the  proper  masses  for  his  soul, 
in  the  middle  of  their  devotion  the  dead  man  lifts 
up  his  head,  and  with  an  audible  voice  cried  out, 
'  Vocatus  sum.'  The  pious  brethren,  as  any  one 
will  easily  imagine,  were  most  prodigiously  sur 
prised  at  such  an  incident,  and  therefore  they  ear 
nestly  redoubled  their  prayers  ;  when  lifting  up 
his  head  a  second  time,  the  dead  man  cried  aloud, 
'  Judicatus  sum.'  Knowing  his  former  piety,  the 
pious  fraternity  couid  not  then  entertain  the  least 
doubt  of  his  felicity,  when,  to  th«ir  great  conster 
nation  and  confusion,  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  third 
time,  crying  out  in  a  terrible  tone,  '  Damnatus 
sum ;'  upon  which  they  incontinently  removed 
the  corpse  out  of  the  chapel  and  threw  it  upon 
the  dunghill. 

"  Good  Bruno,  pondering  upon  these  passages, 
could  not  fail  of  drawing  this  conclusion — that  if 
a  person,  to  all  appearance  so  holy  and  devout, 
should  miss  of  salvation,  it  behoved  a  wise  man 
to  contrive  some  way  more  certain  to  make  his 
calling  and  election  sure.  To  that  purpose  he 
instituted  this  strict  and  severe  order,  with  an 
injunction,  sacred  as  any  part,  that  every  profes 
sor  should  always  wear  hair-cloth  next  his  skin, 
never  eat  any  flesh,  nor  speak  to  one  another, 
only  as  passing  by  to  say  '  Memento  mori.'  " 

This  account  I  found  to  agree  pretty  well  with 
what  I  had  before  heard,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
found  the  redouble  of  it  made  but  just  the  same 
impression  it  had  at  first  made  upon  my  heart. 
However,  having  made  it  my  observation,  that  a 
spirit  the  least  contradictory  best  carries  a  man 
through  Spain,  I  kept  Father  White  company 
and  in  humour  till  we  arrived  at  Victoria ;  where 
be  added  one  thing  by  way  of  appendix,  in  rela 
tion  to  the  Carthusians,  that  every  person  of  the 
society  is  obliged  every  day  to  go  into  their  place 
of  burial,  and  take  up  as  much  earth  as  he  can 
hold  at  a  grasp  with  one  hand  in  order  to  prepare 
his  grave. 

Next  day  we  set  out  for  Victoria — it  is  a  sweet, 
delicious,  and  pleasant  town.  It  received  that 
name  in  memory  of  a  considerable  victory  there 
obtained  over  the  Moors.  Leaving  this  place,  I 
parted  with  Father  White,  he  going  where  his 
affairs  led  him,  and  I  to  make  the  best  of  my  way 
to  Bilboa. 

Entering  into  Biscay  soon  after  I  left  Victoria, 
I  was  at  a  loss  almost  to  imagine  what  country  1 
was  got  into.  By  my  long  stay  in  Spain,  I  thought 
myself  a  tolerable  master  of  the  tongue,  yet  here 
1  found  myself  at  the  utmost  loss  to  understand 
landlord,  landlady,  or  any  of  the  family.  I  was 
told  by  my  muleteer  that  they  pretend  their  lan 
guage,  as  they  call  it,  has  continued  uncorrupted 
from  the  very  confusion  of  Babel ;  though  if  I 
might  freely  give  my  opinion  in  the  matter,  I 
should  rather  take  it  to  be  the  very  corruption  of 
all  that  confusion.  Another  rhodomontado  they 
have,  for  in  this  they  are  perfect  Spaniards,  that] 
neither  Romans,  Carthaginians,  Vandals,  Goths, 
or  Moors,  ever  totally  subdued  them  ;  and  yet  any 
man  that  has  ever  seen  their  country  might  cut 
this  knot  without  a  hatchet,  by  saying  truly,  that 
neither  Roman,  Carthaginian,  nor  any  victorious 
people,  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a  conquest 
of  a  country  so  mountainous  and  barren. 


However,  Bilboa  must  be  allowed,  though  not 
very  large,  to  be  a  pretty,  clean,  and  neat  town. 
Here,  as  in  Amsterdam,  they  allow  neither  cart  nor 
coach  to  enter,  but  everything  of  merchandise  is 
drawn  and  carried  upon  sledges  ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
place  of  no  small  account  as  to  trade,  and  espe 
cially  for  iron  and  wooll  Here  I  hoped  to  have 
met  with  an  opportunity  of  embarking  for  Eng 
land,  but  to  my  sorrow  1  found  myself  disappointed, 
and  under  that  disappointment  obliged  to  make 
tne  best  of  my  way  to  Bayonne. 

Setting  out  for  which  place  the  first  town  of 
note  that  I  came  to  was  Saint  Sebastian,  a  very 
clean  town,  and  neatly  paved,  which  is  no  little 
rarity  in  Spain.  It  has  a  very  good  wall  about 
it,  and  a  pretty  citadel.  At  this  place  I  met  with 
two  English  officers,  who  were  under  the  same 
state  with  myself,  one  of  them  being  a  prisoner 
of  war  with  me  at  Denia.  They  were  going  to 
Bayonne  to  embark  for  England  as  well  as  myself, 
so  we  agreed  to  set  out  together  for  Port  Passage. 
The  road  from  St  Sebastian  is  all  over  a  well- 
paved  stone  causeway,  almost  at  the  end  whereof 
ihere  accosted  us  a  great  number  of  young  lasses. 
They  were  all  prettily  dressed,  their  long  hair 
flowing  in  a  decent  manner  over  their  shoulders, 
and  here  and  there  decorated  with  ribbons  of  va 
rious  colours,  which  wantonly  played  on  their 
backs  with  the  wind.  The  sight  surprised  my 
fellow-travellers  no  less  than  me,  and  the  more, 
as  they  advanced  directly  up  to  us,  and  seized 
our  hands.  But  a  little  time  undeceived  us,  and 
we  found  what  they  came  for,  and  that  their  con 
test,  though  not  so  robust  as  our  oars  on  the 
Thames,  was  much  of  the  same  nature,  each  con 
tending  who  should  have  us  for  their  fare ;  for  it 
is  here  a  custom  of  time  out  of  mind,  that  none 
but  young  women  should  have  the  management 
and  profit  of  that  ferry ;  and  though  the  ferry  is 
over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  very  broad,  and  some 
times  very  rough,  those  fair  ferriors  manage  them- 
selves  with  that  dexterity  that  the  passage  is  very 
little  dangerous,  and  in  calm  weather  very  plea 
sant.  In  short,  we  made  choice  of  those  that 
best  pleased  us,  who,  in  a  grateful  return,  led  us 
down  to  their  boat  under  a  sort  of  music,  which 
they,  walking  along,  made  with  their  oars,  and 
which  we  all  thought  far  from  being  disagreeable. 
Thus  were  we  transported  over  to  Port  Passage, 
not  undeservedly  accounted  the  best  harbour  in 
all  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

We  stayed  not  long  here  after  landing',  resolving, 
if  possible,  to  reach  Fonterabia  before  night ;  but 
all  the  expedition  we  could  use  little  availed,  for 
before  we  could  reach  thither  the  gates  were  shut, 
and  good  nature  and  humanity  were  so  locked  up 
with  them  that  all  the  rhetoric  we  were  masters 
of  could  not  prevail  upon  the  governor  to  order 
their  being  opened,  for  which  reason  we  were 
obliged  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  the  ferry 
house. 

When  we  got  up  the  next  morning,  we  found 
the  waters  so  broad  as  well  as  rough,  th;:t  \\e 
began  to  inquire  after  another  passage,  and  were 
answered  that  at  the  Isle  of  Conscience,  but  a 
short  league  upwards,  the  passage  was  much 
shorter,  and  exposed  to  less  danger.  Such  good 
reasons  soon  determined  us;  so  setting  out,  we 
got  there  in  a  very  little  time,  and  very  soon  after 
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were  landed  in  France.  Here  we  found  a  house 
of  very  good  entertainment,  a  thing  we  had  long 
wanted,  and  much  lamented  the  want  of. 

We  were  hardly  well  seated  in  the  house  be 
fore  we  were  made  sensible  that  it  was  the  cus- 1 
torn,  which  had  made  it  the  business  of  our  host 
to  entertain  all  his  guests  at  first  coming  in  with 
a  prolix  account  of  that  remarkable  interview 
between  the  two  Kings  of  France  and  Spain.  I 
speak  safely  now,  as  being  got  on  French  ground, 
for  the  Spaniard  in  his  own  country  would  have  j 
made  me  to  know,  that  putting  Spain  after 
France  had  there  been  looked  upon  as  a  mere  j 
solecism  in  speech.  However,  having  refreshed 
ourselves,  to  show  our  deference  to  our  host's  re 
lation,  we  agreed  to  pay  our  respects  to  that  fa 
mous  little  isle  he  mentioned,  which,  indeed,  was 
the  whole  burden  of  the  design  of  our  crafty 
landlord's  relation. 

When  we  came  there  we  found  it  a  little  oval 
island,  overrun  with  weeds,  and  surrounded 
with  reeds  and  rushes.  "  Here,"  said  our  land 
lord  (for  he  went  with  us),  "  upon  this  little 
spot  were  at  that  juncture  seen  the  two  great 
est  monarchs  in  the  universe.  A  noble  pavilion 
was  erected  in  the  very  middle  of  it,  and  in 
the  middle  of  that  was  placed  a  very  large 
oval  table,  at  which  was  the  conference,  from 
which  the  place  received  its  title.  There  were 
I  two  bridges  raised,  one  on  the  Spanish  side,  the 
passage  to  which  was  a  little  upon  a  descent  by 
reason  of  the  hills  adjacent ;  and  the  other  upon 
the  French  side,  which,  as  you  see,  was  all  upon  a  ] 
level.  The  music  playing,  and  trumpets  sound-  j 
ing,  the  two  kings,  upon  a  signal  agreed  upon, 
set  forward  at  the  same  time ;  the  Spanish 
monarch  handing  the  infanta,  his  daughter,  to 
the  place  of  interview.  As  soon  as  they  were 
entered  the  pavilion,  on  each  side,  all  the  artil 
lery  fired,  and  both  armies  after  that  made  their 
several  vollies.  Then  the  King  of  Spain  ad 
vancing  on  his  side  the  table  with  the  infanta, 
the  King  of  France  advanced  at  the  same  moment 
on  the  other ;  till,  meeting,  he  received  the  in 
fanta  at  the  hands  of  her  father  as  his  queen ; 
upon  which,  both  the  artillery  and  small  arms 
fired  as  before.  After  this  was  a  most  splen 
did  and  sumptuous  entertainment ;  which  being 
over,  both  kings  retired  into  their  several  do 
minions  ;  the  King  of  France  conducting  his  new 
Queen  to  Saint  Jean  de  Luz,  where  the  mar 
riage  was  consummated,  and  the  King  of  Spain 
returning  to  Port  Passage." 

After  a  relation  so  very  inconsistent  with  the 
present  state  of  the  place,  we  took  horse  (for 
mule-mounting  was  now  out  of  fashion)  and  rode 
to  St  Jean  de  Luz,  where  we  found  as  great  a 
difference  in  our  eating  and  drinking  as  we  had 
before  done  in  our  riding.  Here  they  might  be 
properly  called  houses  of  entertainment ;  though, 
generally  speaking,  till  we  came  to  this  place,  we 
met  with  very  mean  fare,  and  were  poorly  ac-  j 
commodated  in  the  houses  where  we  lodged. 

A  person  that  travels  this  way  would  be  es 
teemed  a  man  of  a  narrow  curiosity  who  should  ! 
not  desire  to  see  the  chamber  where  Louis  le 
Grand  took  his  first  night's  lodging  with  his 
quoen.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  put  into  my 
head,  out  of  an  ambition  to  evince  myself  a  per 
son  of  taste,  I  asked  the  question,  and  the  favour 


was  granted  me  with  a  great  deal  of  French 
civility.  Not  that  I  found  anything  here,  more 
than  in  the  Isle  of  Conference,  but  what  tradi 
tion  only  had  rendered  remarkable. 

Saint  Jean  de  Luz  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  village  towns  in  all  France.  It  was  in 
the  great  church  of  this  place  that  Louis  XIV, 
according  to  marriage  articles,  took  before  the 
high  altar  the  oath  of  renunciation  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  by  which  all  the  issue  of  that  marriage 
were  debarred  inheritance,  if  oaths  had  been 
obligatory  with  princes.  The  natives  here  are 
reckoned  expert  seamen,  especially  in  whale  fish 
ing.  Here  is  a  fine  bridge  of  wood,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  descent  by  steps  into  a  pretty  little 
island,  where  is  a  chapel,  and  a  palace  belonging 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne.  Here  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  Spain  often  walks  to  divert  herself; 
and  on  this  bridge,  and  in  the  walks  on  the 
island,  I  had  the  honour  to  see  that  princess 
more  than  once. 

This  villa  not  being  above  four  leagues  from 
Bayonne,  we  got  there  by  dinner-time,  where,  at 
an  ordinary  of  twenty  sous,  we  eat  and  drank  in 
plenty,  and  with  a  gusto  much  better  than  in 
any  part  of  Spain  ;  where,  for  eating  much  worse, 
we  paid  very  much  more. 

Bayonne  is  a  town  strong  by  nature ;  yet  the 
fortifications  have  been  very  much  neglected 
since  the  building  of  the  citadel  on  the  other 
side  the  river ;  which  not  only  commands  the 
town,  but  the  harbour  too.  It  is  a  noble  fabric, 
fair  and  strong,  and  raised  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
wanting  nothing  that  art  could  furnish  to  render 
it  impregnable.  The  Marshal  Bouflers  had  the 
care  of  it  in  its  erection  ;  and  there  is  a  fine  walk 
near  it,  from  which  he  used  to  survey  the  work 
men,  which  still  carries  his  name.  There  are 
two  noble  bridges  here,  though  both  of  wood,  one 
over  that  river  which  runs  on  one  side  the  town  ; 
the  other  over  that  which  divides  it  in  the  mid 
dle.  The  tide  runs  through  both  with  vast  ra 
pidity,  notwithstanding  which,  ships  of  burden 
come  up,  and,  paying  for  it,  are  often  fastened  to 
the  bridge  while  loading  or  unloading.  While  I 
was  here  there  came  in  four  or  five  English  ships 
laden  with  corn  ;  the  first,  as  they  told  me,  that 
had  come  in  to  unlade  there  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

On  that  side  of  the  river,  where  the  new 
citadel  is  built,  at  a  very  little  distance,  lies  Pont 
d' Esprit,  a  place  mostly  inhabited  by  Jews,  who 
drive  a  great  trade  there,  and  are  esteemed  very 
rich,  though,  as  in  all  other  countries,  mostly 
very  roguish.  Here  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Spain  has  kept  her  court  ever  since  the  jealousy 
of  the  present  king  reel  used  her  from  Madrid. 
As  aunt  to  his  competitor  Charles  (now  Em 
peror),  he  apprehended  her  intriguing,  for  which 
reason,  giving  her  an  option  of  retreat,  that 
princess  made  choice  of  this  city,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  place,  and  in  all  appearance 
much  to  her  own  satisfaction.  She  is  a  lady  not 
of  the  lesser  size,  and  lives  here  in  suitable  splen 
dour,  and  not  without  the  respect  due  to  a  per 
son  of  her  high  quality.  Every  time  she  goes  to 
take  the  air  the  cannon  of  the  citadel  salutes 
her  as  she  passes  over  the  bridge ;  and,  to  say 
truth,  the  country  round  is  extremely  pleasant, 
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nnd  abounds  in  plenty  of  all  provisions,  especial  I}' 
in  wilt!  fowl.  Bayonne  hums  are,  to  a  proverb, 
celebrated  all  over  France. 

We  waited  here  near  five  months  before  the 
expected  transports  arrived  from  England,  with 
out  any  other  amusements  than  such  as  are  com 
mon  to  people  under  suspense.  Short  tours  will 
not  admit  of  great  varieties  ;  and  mush  acquaint 
ance  could  not  be  any  way  suitable  to  people 
that  had  long  been  in  a  strange  country,  and 
earnestly  desired  to  return  to  our  own.  Yet 
one  accident  befel  me  here  that  was  nearer  cost 
ing  me  my  life  than  all  I  had  before  encountered, 
either  in  battle  or  siege. 

Going  to  my  lodgings  one  evening,  I  unfortu 
nately  met  with  an  officer,  who  would  needs  have 
me  along  with  him,  aboard  one  of  the  English 
ships,  to  drink  a  bottle  of  English  beer.  He  had 
been  often  invited,  he  said ;  "  and  I  am  afraid 
our  countryman,"  continued  he,  "  will  hold  him 
self  slighted  if  I  delay  it  longer."  English  beer 
was  a  great  rarity,  and  the  vessel  lay  not  at  any 
great  distance  from  my  lodgings,  so  without  any- 
further  persuasion  I  consented.  When  we  came 
upon  the  bridge,  to  which  the  ship  we  were  to 
go  aboard  was  fastened,  we  found,  as  was  cus 
tomary  as  well  as  necessary,  a  plank  laid  over 
from  the  ship,  and  a  rope  to  hold  by,  for  safe 
passage.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  I  had 
cautiously  enough  taken  care  to  provide  a  man 
with  a  lanthorn  to  prevent  casualties.  The  man 
with  the  light  went  first,  and,  out  of  his  abundant 
complaisance,  my  friend,  the  officer,  would  have 
me  follow  the  light ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  slept 
upon  the  plank,  after  my  guide,  but  rope  and 
plank  gave  way,  and  guide  and  I  tumbled  both 
together  into  the  water. 

The  tide  was  then  running  in  pretty  strong  ; 
however,  my  feet  in  the  fall  touching  ground, 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  recover  myself  a 
little ;  at  which  time  I  catched  fast  hold  of  a 
buoy,  which  was  placed  over  an  anchor  on  one 
of  the  ships  there  riding.  I  held  fast  till  the  tide, 
rising  stronger  and  stronger,  threw  me  off  my 
feet,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  poor  fel 
low,  our  lanthorn-bearer,  to  lay  hold  of  one  of 
my  legs,  by  which  he  held  as  fast  as  1  by  the 
buoy.  We  had  lain  thus  lovingly  at  hull  toge 
ther,  struggling  with  the  increasing  tide,  which, 
well  for  us,  did  not  break  my  hold,  (for  if  it  had, 
the  ships  which  lay  breast-a- breast  had  certainly 
sucked  us  under,)  when  several  on  the  bridge 
who  saw  us  fall,  brought  others  with  ropes  and 
lights  to  our  assistance,  and  especially  my  bro 
ther  officer,  who  had  been  accessary  as  well 
as  spectator  of  our  calamity,  though  at  last  a 
very  small  portion  of  our  deliverance  fell  to  his 
fchare. 

As  soon  as  I  could  feel  a  rope,  I  quitted  my 
hold  of  the  buoy ;  but  my  poor  drag  at  my  heels 
would  not  on  any  account  quit  his  hold  of  my 
leg ;  and  as  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility,  in 
that  posture,  to  draw  us  up  the  bridge  to  save 
both,  if  either  of  us,  we  must  still  have  perished 
had  not  the  alarm  brought  off  a  boat  or  two  to 
our  succour,  who  took  us  in. 

I  was  carried  as  fast  as  possible  to  a  neigh 
bouring  house  hard  by,  where  they  took  imme 
diate  care  to  make  a  good  fire ;  and  where  I  had 


not  been  long  before  our  intended  host,  the  mas 
ter  of  the  ship,  came  in  very  much  concerned, 
and  blaming  us  for  not  hailing  the  vessel  before 
we  made  an  attempt  to  enter.  "  For,"  says  he, 
"  the  very  night  before  my  vessel  was  robbed  ; 
and  that  plank  and  rope  were  a  trap  designed  for 
the  thieves  if  they  came  again,  not  imagining 
that  men  in  an  honest  way  would  have  come  on 
board  without  asking  questions."  Like  the  wise 
men  of  this  world  I  hereupon  began  to  form  re 
solutions  against  a  thing  which  was  never  aszain 
likely  to  happen,  and  to  draw  inferences  of  in 
struction  from  an  accident  that  had  not  so  much 
as  a  moral  for  its  foundation. 

One  day  after  this,  partly  out  of  business  and 
partly  out  of  curiosity,  I  went  to  see  the  mint 
here ;  and  having  taken  notice  to  one  of  the 
officers  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  impress 
of  their  crown  pieces,  one  having  at  the  bottom 
the  impress  of  a  cow,  and  the  other  none :  "  Sir," 
replied  that  officer,  "  you  are  much  in  the  right 
in  your  observation.  Those  that  have  the  cow 
were  not  coined  here,  but  at  Paw,  the  chief  city 
of  Navarre,  where  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a 
mint  as  well  as  we  ;  and  tradition  tells  us,"  says 
he,  " that,  the  reason  of  that  addition  to  the  im 
press  was  this  :  A  certain  King  of  Navarre 
(when  it  was  a  kingdom  distinct  from  that  of 
France),  looking  out  of  a  window  of  the  pulace, 
spied  a  cow,  with  her  calf  standing  aside  her, 
attacked  by  a  lion,  which  had  got  loose  out  of 
his  menagerie.  The  lion  strove  to  get  the  young 
calf  into  his  paw,  the  cow  bravely  defended  her 
charge,  and  so  well,  that  the  lion  at  last,  tired 
and  weary,  withdrew  and  left  her  mistress  of  the 
field  of  battle  and  her  young  one.  Ever  since 
which,"  concluded  the  officer,  "by  order  of  that 
king,  the  cow  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  im 
press  of  all  the  money  there  coined." 

Whether  or  no  my  relator  guessed  at  the 
moral,  or  whether  it  was  a  fact,  1  dare  not  deter 
mine  ;  but  to  me  it  seemed  apparent  that  it  was 
no  otherways  intended  than  as  an  emblematical 
fable  to  cover  and  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
deliverance  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  then  the  young 
King  of  Navarre,  at  that  eternally  ignominious 
slaughter,  the  massacre  of  Paris.  Many  histo 
rians,  their  own  as  well  as  others,  agree  that  the 
house  of  Guise  had  levelled  the  malice  of  their 
design  at  that  great  prince.  They  knew  him  to 
be  the  lawful  heir ;  but  as  they  knew  him  bred 
what  they  called  a  Huguenot,  barbarity  and  in 
justice  was  easily  concealed  under  the  cloak  of 
religion,  and  the  good  of  mother-church,  under 
the  veil  of  ambition,  was  held  sufficient  to  post 
pone  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Some  of  those 
historians  have  delivered  it  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  conspirators,  in  searching  after  that 
young  king,  pressed  into  the  very  apartments  of 
the  queen  his  mother;  who  having,  at  the  toll  of 
the  bell  and  cries  of  the  murdered,  taken  the 
alarm  on  hearing  them  coming,  placed  herself  in 
her  chair,  and  covered  the  young  king,  her  son, 
with  her  farthingale,  till  they  were  gone.  By 
which  means  she  found  an  opportunity  to  con 
vey  him  to  a  place  of  more  safety,  and"  so  pre 
served  him  from  those  bloody  murderers,  and  in 
them  from  the  paw  of  the  lion.  This  was  only  a 
private  reflection  of  my  own  at  the  time,  but  1 
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think  carries  so  great  a  face  of  probability,  that 
I  can  see  no  present  reason  to  reject  it ;  and  to 
have  sought  after  better  information  from  the 
officer  of  the  mint  had  been  to  sacrifice  my  dis 
cretion  to  my  curiosity. 

While  I  stayed  at  Bayonne,  the  Princess  Ursini 
came  hither,  attended  by  some  of  the  King  of 
Spain's  guards.  She  had  been  to  drink  the 
waters  of  some  famous  spa  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  name  of  which  has  now  slipt  my  memory.  She 
was  most  splendidly  entertained  by  the  Queen- 
dowager  of  Spain  ;  and  the  Mareschal  de  Mon- 
trevel  no  less  signalized  himself  in  his  reception 
of  that  great  lady,  who  was  at  that  instant  the 
greatest  favourite  in  the  Spanish  court ;  though, 
as  I  have  before  related,  she  was  some  time  after 
basely  undermined  by  a  creature  of  her  own  ad 
vancing. 

Bayonne  is  esteemed  the  third  emporium  of 
trade  in  all  France.  It  was  once,  and  remained 
long  so,  in  the  possession  of  the  English ;  of 
which  had  history  been  silent,  the  cathedral 
church  had  afforded  evident  demonstration,  being 
in  every  respect  of  the  English  model,  and  quite 
different  to  any  of  their  own  way  of  building  in 
France. 

Pampelona  is  the  capital  city  of  the  Spanish 
Navarre,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Pom- 
pey.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  sur 
rounded  by  lofty  hills.  This  town,  whether  fa 
mous  or  infamous,  was  the  cause  of  the  first  in 
stitution  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  ;  for,  at  the 
siege  of  this  place,  Ignatius  Loyola,  being  only  a 
private  soldier,  received  a  shot  in  his  thigh,  which 
made  him  incapable  of  following  that  profession 
any  longer;  upon  which  he  set  his  brains  to 
work,  being  a  subtle  man,  and  invented  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  has  been  so  troublesome  to 
the  world  ever  since. 

At  Saint  Stephen,  near  Lerida,  an  action  hap 
pened  between  the  English  and  Spaniards,  in 
which  Major-general  Cunningham,  bravely  fight 
ing  at  the  head  of  his  men,  lost  his  life,  being  ex 
tremely  much  lamented.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  a  great  estate,  yet  left  it  to  serve  his  country ; 
dulce  est  pro  patria  mori. 

About  two  leagues  from  Victoria  there  is  a 
very  pleasant  hermitage  placed  upon  a  small 
rising  ground ;  a  murmuring  rivulet  running  at 
the  bottom,  and  a  pretty  neat  chapel  standing 
near  it,  in  which  I  saw  Saint  Christopher  in  a 
gigantic  shape,  having  a  Christo  on  his  shoulder?. 
The  hermit  was  there  at  his  devotions ;  I  asked 
him  (though  I  knew  it  before)  the  reason  why 
he  was  represented  in  so  large  a  shape  ?  The 
hermit  answered  with  great  civility,  and  told  me 
he  had  his  name  from  Christo  Ferendo ;  for  when 
our  Saviour  was  young,  he  had  an  inclination  to 
pass  a  river,  so  Saint  Christopher  took  him  on 
his  shoulders  in  order  to  carry  him  over,  and  as 
the  water  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  so  he  grew 
higher  and  higher. 

At  last  we  received  news  that  the  Gloucester 
man-of-war,  with  two  transports,  was  arrived  at 
Port  Passage,  in  order  for  the  transporting  of  all 
the  remaining  prisoners  of  war  into  England. 
Accordingly,  they  marched  next  day,  and  there 
embarked'.  But  I  having  before  agreed  with  a 
master  of  a  vessel,  which  was  loaded  with  wine  for 


Amsterdam,  to  set  me  ashore  at  Dover,  stayed 
behind,  waiting  for  that  ship,  as  did  that  for  a 
fair  wind. 

In  three  or  four  days'  time  a  fine  and  fair  gale 
presented,  of  which  the  master  taking  due  advan 
tage,  we  sailed  over  the  bar  into  the  Bay  of  Bis 
cay.  This  is  with  sailors,  to  a  proverb,  reckoned 
the  roughest  of  seas,  and  yet  on  our  entrance 
into  it  nothing  appeared  like  it ;  it  was  smooth 
as  glass ;  a  lady's  face  might  pass  for  young, 
and  in  its  bloom,  that  discovered  no  more 
wrinkles  ;  yet  scarce  had  we  sailed  three  leagues 
before  a  prodigious  fish  presented  itself  to 
our  view.  As  near  as  we  could  guess,  it  might 
be  twenty  yards  in  length  ;  and  it  lay  sporting 
itself  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  a  great  part  ap 
pearing  out  of  the  water.  The  sailors,  one  and 
all,  as  soon  as  they  saw  it,  declared  it  the  certain 
forerunner  of  a  storm.  However,  our  ship  kept 
on  its  course  before  a  fine  gale,  till  we  had  nearly 
passed  over  half  the  bay,  when,  all  on  a  sudden, 
there  was  such  a  hideous  alteration  as  makes  na 
ture  recoil  on  the  very  reflection.  Those  seas, 
that  seemed  before  to  smile  upon  us  with  the 
aspect  of  a  friend,  now  in  a  moment  changed  their 
flattering  countenance  into  that  of  an  open  enemy, 
and  frovvns,  the  certain  indexes  of  wrath,  pre 
sented  us  with  apparent  danger,  of  which  little 
on  this  side  death  could  be  the  sequel.  The 
angry  waves  cast  themselves  up  into  mountains, 
and  scourged  the  ship  on  every  side  from  poop 
to  prow.  Such  shocks  from  the  contending  wind 
and  surges !  such  falls  from  precipices  of  water 
to  dismal  caverns  of  the  same  uncertain  element ! 
Although  the  latter  seemed  to  receive  us  in  order 
to  screen  us  from  the  riot  of  the  former,  imagi 
nation  could  offer  no  other  advantage  than  that 
of  a  winding-sheet  presented  and  prepared  for 
our  approaching  fate.  But  why  mention  I  ima 
gination  ? — In  me  it  was  wholly  dormant ;  and 
yet  those  sons  of  stormy  weather,  the  sailors,  had 
theirs  about  them  in  full  stretch  ;  for,  seeing  the 
wind  and  seas  so  very  boisterous,  they  lashed  the 
rudder  of  the  ship,  resolved  to  let  her  drive  and 
steer  herself,  since  it  was  past  their  skill  to  steer 
her.  This  was  our  way  of  sojourning  most  part 
of  that  tedious  night ;  driven  where  the  winds 
and  waves  thought  fit  to  drive  us,  with  all  our 
sails  quite  lowered  and  flat  upon  the  deck.  If 
Ovid,  in  the  little  Arch/pelagian  sea,  could  whine 
out  his  jam  jam  jacturus,  &c.  in  this  most  dismal 
scene,  and  much  more  dangerous  sea  (the  pitch- 
like  darkness  of  the  night  adding  to  all  our  sad 
variety  of  woes),  what  words  in  verse  or  prose 
could  serve  to  paint  our  passions  or  our  expecta 
tions  ?  Alas !  our  only  expectation  was  in  the 
return  of  morning ;  it  came  at  last ;  yet  even 
slowly  as  it  came,  when  come,  we  thought  it 
come  too  soon,  a  new  scene  of  sudden  death  be 
ing  all  the  advantage  of  its  first  appearance.  Our 
ship  was  driving  full  speed  towards  the  breakers 
on  the  Cabritton  shore,  between  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne,  which  filled  us  with  ideas  more  terrible 
than  all  before,  since  those  were  past  and  these 
seemingly  as  certain.  Besides,  to  add  to  our 
distress,  the  tide  was  driving  in,  and  consequently 
must  drive  us  fast  to  visible  destruction ;  a  state 
so  evident  that  one  of  our  sailors,  whom  great 
experience  had  rendered  more  sensible  of  our 
'  present  danger,  was  preparing  to  save  one  by 
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lashing  himself  to  the  mainmast  against  the  ex 
pected  minute  of  desolation.  He  was  about  that 
melancholy  work,  in  utter  despair  of  any  better 
fortune,  when,  as  loud  as  ever  he  could  bawl,  he 
cried  out,  "  A  point,  a  point  of  wind !"  To  me, 
who  had  had  too  much  of  it,  it  appeared  like  the 
sound  of  the  last  trump  ;  but  to  the  more  intel 
ligent  crew  it  had  a  different  sound.  With  vigour 
and  alacrity  they  started  from  their  prayers,  or 
their  despair,  and  with  all  imaginable  speed  un- 
lashed  the  rudder,  and  hoisted  all  their  sails. 
Never  sure  in  nature  did  one  minute  produce  a 
greater  scene  of  contraries.  The  more  skilful 
sailors  took  courage  at  this  happy  presage  of  de 
liverance  ;  and  according  to  their  expectation  did 
it  happen,  that  heavenly  point  of  wind  delivered 
us  from  the  jaws  of  those  breakers,  ready  open  to 
devour  us,  and  carrying  us  out  to  the  much  more 
welcome  wide  sea,  furnished  every  one  in  the 
ship  with  thoughts  as  distant  as  we  thought  our 
danger. 

We  endeavoured  to  make  Port  Passage,  but 
our  ship  became  unruly,  and  would  not  answer 
her  helm  ;  for  which  reason  we  were  glad  to  go 
before  the  wind,  and  make  for  the  harbour  of  St 
Jean  de  Luz.  This  we  attained  without  any 
great  difficulty ;  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
sailors  as  well  as  passengers,  we  there  cast,  an 
chor  after  the  most  terrible  storm  (as  all  the 
oldest  sailors  agreed),  and  as  much  danger  as 
ever  people  escaped. 

Here  I  took  notice  that  the  sailors  buoyed  up 
their  cables  with  hogsheads ;  inquiring  into  the 
reason  of  which,  they  told  me  that  the  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  harbour  were  by  experience 
found  to  be  so  very  sharp  that  they  would  other 
wise  cut  their  cables  asunder.  Our  ship  was 
obliged  to  be  drawn  up  into  the  dock  to  be  re 
fitted,  during  which  I  lay  in  the  town,  where  no 
thing  of  moment  or  worth  reciting  happened. 

I  beg  pardon  for  my  error ;  the  very  move 
ments  of  princes  must  always  be  considerable, 
and  consequently  worth  recital.  While  the  ship 
lay  in  the  dock  I  was  one  evening  walking  upon 
the  bridge,  with  the  little  island  near  it  (which  I 
have  before  spoken  of),  and  had  a  little  Spanish 
dog  along  with  me,  when  at  the  further  end  I 
spied  a  lady  and  three  or  four  gentlemen  in  com 
pany.  I  kept  on  my  pace  of  leisure,  and  so  did 
they ;  but  when  I  came  nearer  I  found  they  as 
much  out-numbered  me  in  the  dog  as  they  did  in 
the  human  kind,  and  I  soon  experienced  to  my 
sorrow  that  their  dogs,  by  their  fierceness  and 
ill-humour,  were  dogs  of  quality,  having,  without 
warning  or  the  least  declaration  of  war,  fallen 
upon  my  little  dog,  according  to  pristine  custom, 
without  any  honourable  regard  to  size,  interest, 
or  number.  However,  the  good  lady,  who,  by 
the  privilege  of  her  sex,  must  be  allowed  the  mosl 
competent  judge  of  inequalities,  out  of  an  excess 
of  condescension  and  goodness,  came  running  to 
the  relief  of  oppressed  poor  Tony,  and,  in  courtly 
language,  rated  her  own  oppressive  dogs  for  their 
great  incivility  to  strangers.  The  dogs,  in  the 
middle  of  their  insulting  wrath,  obeyed  the  ladj 
with  a  vast  deal  of  profound  submission,  which 
could  not  much  wonder  at  when  I  understooc 
that,  it  was  a  queen-dowager  of  Spain  who  ha( 
chid  them. 


Our  ship  being  now  repaired,  and  made  fit  to 

o  out  again  to  sea,  we  left  the  harbour  of  Saint 
Jean  de  Luz,  and,  with  a  much  better  passage,  as 
the  last  tempest  was  still  dancing  in  my  imagina- 

ion,  in  ten  days'  sail  we  reached  Dover.  Here 
I  landed  on  the  last  day  of  March  1713,  having 

lot  till  then  seen  or  touched  English  shore  from    ' 

he  beginning  of  May  1705. 

I  took  coach  directly  for  London,  where,  when 
[  arrived,  I  thought  myself  transported  into  a 
country  more  foreign  than  any  I  had  either  fought 
or  pilgrimaged  in.  Not  foreign,  do  I  mean,  in 
respect  to  others,  so  much  as  to  itself.  1  left  it, 
seemingly,  under  a  perfect  unanimity  ;  the  fatal 
distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  then  esteemed 
merely  nominal,  and  of  no  more  ill  consequence 
or  danger  than  a  bee  robbed  of  its  sting.  The 
national  concern  went  on  with  vigour,  and  the 
prodigious  success  of  the  Queen's  arms  left  every 
soul  without  the  least  pretence  to  a  murmur. 
But  now,  on  my  return,  I  found  them  on  their 
old  establishment,  perfect  contraries,  and  as  un 
likely  to  be  brought  to  meet  as  direct  angles ; 
some  arraigning,  some  extolling  of  a  peace ;  in 
which  time  has  shown  both  were  wrong,  and  con 
sequently  neither  could  be  right  in  their  notions 
of  it,  however  an  over-prejudiced  way  of  think 
ing  might  draw  them  into  one  or  the  other.  But 
Whig  and  Tory  are,  in  my  mind,  the  completest 
paradox  in  nature;  and  yet, like  other  paradoxes, 
old  as  I  am,  I  live  in  hope  to  see,  before  I  die, 
those  seeming  contraries  perfectly  reconciled  and 
reduced  into  one  happy  certainty,  the  public 
good. 

Whilst  I  stayed  at  Madrid  I  made  several  visits 
to  ray  old  acquaintance,  General  Mahoni.  I 
remember  that  he  told  me,  when  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  and  he  held  a  conference  at  Mor- 
vidro,  his  lordship  used  many  arguments  to  in- 
duce  him  to  leave  the  Spanish  service.  Mahoni 
made  several  excuses,  especially  that  none  of  his 
religion  were  suffered  to  serve  in  the  English 
army.  My  lord  replied  that  he  would  undertake 
to  get  him  excepted  by  an  act.  of  parliament.  I 
have  often  heard  him  speak  with  great  respect 
of  his  lordship  ;  and  was  strangely  surprised  that, 
after  so  many  glorious  successes,  he  should  be 
sent  away. 

He  was  likewise  pleased  to  inform  me  that, 
at  the  battle  of  Saragoza,  it  was  his  fortune  to 
make  some  of  our  horse  to  give  way,  and  he  pur 
sued  them  for  a  considerable  time,  but  at  his  re 
turn  he  saw  the  Spanish  army  in  great  confu 
sion  ;  but  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  attack 
ing  our  battery  of  guns,  which  he  performed  with 
great  slaughter,  both  of  gunners  and  matrosses  ; 
he  at  the  same  time  inquired  w  ho  it  was  that 
commanded  there  in  chief.  I  informed  him  it 
was  Colonel  Bourguard,  one  that  understood  the 
economy  of  the  train  exceedingly  well.  As  for 
that,  he  knew  nothing  of;  but  that  he  would 
vouch  he  behaved  himself  with  extraordinary 
courage,  and  defended  the  battery  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  receiving  several  wounds,  and  de 
served  the  post  in  which  he  acted.  A  gentleman 
who  was  a  prisoner  at  Gualaxara,  informed  me 
that  he  saw  King  Philip  riding  through  that 
town,  being  only  attended  with  one  of  his  guards. 
Saragoza,  or  Crcsar  Augusta,  lies  upon  the 
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river  Ebro,  being  the  capital  of  Arragon.  It  is 
a  very  ancient  city,  and  contains  fourteen  great 
churches  and  twelve  convents.  The  church  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Pillar  is  frequented  by  pilgrims 
almost  from  all  countries;  it  was  anciently  a 
Roman  colony. 


"  Tibi  laus,  tibi  honor,  tibi  sit  gloria,  O  gloriosa 
Trinitas,  quia  tu  declisti  mini  hanc  opportu- 
nitatem,  omnes  has  res  gestas  recordandi.  No- 
men  tuum  git  benedictum,  per  saocula  saecu- 
lorum."  Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  first  edition  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe'  was  en 
tered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  for  William  Taylor,  the 
23rd  of  April,  1719,  and  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
3<i4  pages.  Mr  Dibdin,  therefore,  in  stating  (in 
his  '  Library  Companion'),  that  "  this  work  first 
greeted  the  public  eye  in  the  comely  printed 
pages  of  '  The  Original  London  Post,  or  Heath- 
cote's  Intelligence,'  from  No.  125  to  No.  289, 
inclusively  ;  the  latter,  dated  7th  October,  1719," 
is  obviously  incorrect.  The  popularity  of  the 
work,  no  doubt,  occasioned  it  to  be  pirated  in 
this  manner,  to  promote  the  circulation  of  Heath- 
cote's  paper.  The  only  copies  of  it  in  this  form, 
known  to  be  in  existence,  are  in  the  valuable 
library  of  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Gren- 
ville,  and  in  that  of  Mr  Holford.  Singular  as  it 
may  have  appeared  in  after  times,  the  manuscript 
of  '  Robinson  Crusoe'  passed  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  trade,  before  it  could  find  a  pur 
chaser.  A  circumstance  so  discreditable  to  the 
judgment  of  the  booksellers,  can  only  be  referred 
to  that  class  of  the  unaccountable,  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  solution,  we  resolve  into  caprice. 
The  great  mind  that  conceived  the  matchless 
poem  of  '  Paradise  Lost'  had  been  the  occasion, 
many  years  before,  of  presenting  a  striking  in 
stance  of  this  waywardness  of  taste  ;  but  De 
Foe's  bookseller  had  greater  reason  to  congratu 
late  himself  upon  the  success  of  his  speculation. 
This  was  so  immediate  and  so  rapid,  that  no 
fewer  than  four  editions  were  published  in  as 
many  months  ;  and  several  printers  were  set  to 
work  upon  them,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  larger 
demands  of  the  public.  William  Taylor,  the 
fortunate  purchaser,  is  said  to  have  cleared  a 
thousand  pounds  by  the  work.  The  extent  of 
De  Foe's  remuneration  is  not  known ;  but  it  was 
probably  far  from  being  large.  That  which  had 
passed  through  so  many  hands  with  a  cool  indif 
ference,  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  a  warm  re 
ception  at  last.  Had  De  Foe  retained  the  copy 
right  in  his  own  hands,  it  would  have  been  a 
fortune  to  himself  and  family.  The  sudden  suc 
cess  of  the  work  fully  justified  the  expectation 
of  the  author,  and  was  an  argument,  in  favour  of 
the  good  taste  of  the  public.  "  If  it  be  inquired," 
says  Mr  Chalmers,  "  by  what  charm  it  is  that 
these  '  Surprising  Adventures'  should  have 
instantly  pleased,  and  always  pleased,  it  will  be 


found,  that  few  books  have  ever  so  naturally 
mingled  amusement  with  instruction.  The  at 
tention  is  fixed,  either  by  the,  simplicity  of  the 
narration,  or  by  the  variety  of  the  incidents ;  the 
heart  is  amended  by  a  vindication  of  the  ways 
of  God  to  man ;  and  the  understanding  is  in 
formed  by  various  examples,  how  much  utility 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  ornament :  the  young 
are  instructed,  while  the  old  are  amused." 

The  favourable  reception  of  this  volume,  not 
withstanding  some  insidious  attempts  to  pre 
judice  the  public  against  it,  encouraged  the 
author  to  pursue  the  subject.  A  second  part, 
the  composition  of  which  was  the  labour  of  little 
more  than  three  months,  was  published  in  the 
following  August,  by  the  publisher  of  the  former 
part,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Farther  Adven 
tures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,'  &c.*  As  so  many 
editions  of  the  former  volume  had  given  a  suffi 
cient  attestation  of  the  public  opinion  in  its  fa 
vour,  De  Foe,  in  announcing  the  continuation, 
triumphs  over  the  malice  of  invidious  criticism, 
and  rests  his  defence  upon  the  utility  of  the  per 
formance.  The  whole  of  the  preface  is  worth 
transcribing,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  work.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  success  the  former  part  of  this  work 
has  met  with  in  the  world,  has  yet  been  no  other 
than  is  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  surprising 
variety  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  agreeable  man 
ner  of  the  performance.  All  the  endeavours 
of  envious  people  to  reproach  it  with  being  a 
romance,  to  search  it  for  errors  in  geography, 
inconsistency  in  the  relation,  and  contradictions 
in  the  fact,  have  proved  abortive,  and  as  im 
potent  as  malicious.  The  just  application  of 
every  incident,  the  religious  and  useful  inferences 
drawn  from  every  part,  are  so  many  testimonies 
to  the  good  design  of  making  it  public,  and  must 
legitimate  all  the  part  that  may  be  called  inven 
tion,  or  parable  in  the  story.  The  second  part, 
if  the  editor's  opinion  may  pass,  is  (contrary  to 
the  usage  of  second  parts),  every  way  as  enter 
taining  as  the  first,  contains  as  strange  and  sur 
prising  incidents,  and  as  great  a  variety  of  them. 
Nor  is  the  application  less  serious  or  suitable ; 


*  This  volume  is  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  for  William 
Taylor,  the  17th  of  August,  1719, 
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and  doubtless  will,  to  the  sober  as  well  as  ingeni 
ous  reader,  be  every  way  as  profitable  and  di 
verting.  And  this  makes  the  abridging  this 
work  as  scandalous  as  it  is  knavish  and  ridicu 
lous  ;  seeing,  while  to  shorten  the  book,  that 
they  may  seem  to  reduce  the  value,  they  strip 
it  of  all  those  reflections,  as  well  religious  as 
moral,  which  are  not  only  the  greatest,  beauties 
of  the  work,  but  are  calculated  for  the  infinite 
advantage  of  the  reader.  By  this,  they  leave 
the  work  naked  of  its  brightest  ornaments ;  and 
if  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  pretend  that 
the  author  has  supplied  the  story  out  of  his  own 
invention,  they  take  from  it  the  improvement 
which  alone  recommends  that  invention  to  wise 
and  good  men.  The  injury  these  men  do  the 
proprietor  of  this/work,  is  a  practice  all  honest 
men  abhor ;  and  he  believes  he  may  challenge 
them  to  show  the  difference  between  that  and 
robbing  on  the  highway,  or  breaking  open  a 
house.  If  they  cannot  show  any  difference  in 
the  crime,  they  will  find  it  hard  to  show  why 
there  should  be  any  difference  in  the  punishment : 
and  he  will  answer  for  it,  that  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  do  them  justice." 

To  warn  the  public  against  an  injury  com 
plained  of  in  the  Preface,  the  following  adver 
tisement  was  inserted  in  the  '  St  James's  Post' 
for  August  7,  1719.  "  The  pretended  abridg 
ment  of  this  book,  clandestinely  printed  for  T. 
Cox,  at  the  Amsterdam  Coffee  House,  consists 
only  of  some  scattered  passages,  incoherently 
tiicked  together,  wherein  the  author's  sense 
throughout  is  wholly  mistaken,  the  matters  of 
fact  misrepresented,  and  the  moral  reflections 
misapplied.  It  is  hoped  the  public  will  not  give 
encouragement  to  so  base  a  practice,  the  pro 
prietor  intending  to  prosecute  the  venders  accord- 
ing  to  law."  This  notice  produced  some  angry 
discussions  between  the  parties.  Taylor  com 
menced  a  suit  in  Chancery  for  the  protection  of 
his  copyright,  and  Cox  vindicated  himself  from 
any  concern  in  the  piracy,  by  the  following  ad 
vertisement,  inserted  in  the  '  Flying  Post,'  Oct. 
29,  1719:— 

"  Whereas,  Mr  William  Taylor,  in  Paternos 
ter  row,  has  in  many  of  the  public  newspapers 
falsely  charged  T.  Cox,  at  the  Amsterdam  Coffee 
House,  with  printing  an  abridgment  of  a  book, 
pretended  to  be  '  The  Life  and  Surprising  Ad 
ventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,'  &c.,  which  action 
the  author,  in  his  Preface  to  the  second  volume, 
has  rendered  as  heinous  as  robbing  on  the  high 
way,  or  breaking  open  a  house,  and  challenges 
any  to  show  him  the  difference ;  and  promises, 
as  highwaymen  and  robbers,  that  nothing  shall 
be  wanting  on  his  part  to  do  them  justice.  Thi?, 
therefore,  is  to  inform  the  world,  that,  when  the 
said  book  was  published,  I  was  on  my  journey 
to  Scotland.  Neither  had  I,  directly  or  indi 
rectly,  any  concern  in  the  said  book,  nor  knew 
anything  more  of  it  than  this :  that  a  certain 
person,  a  few  days  before  I  left  London,  came  to 
me  with  a  part  of  a  sheet,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
paper  and  print,  and  desired  me  to  buy  some  of 
them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  told  me  there  had 
been  a  wrangling  between  Mr  Taylor  and  the 
author  about  copy-money  for  the  second  volume  : 
upon  which  I  immediately  concluded  that  the 
author  had  done  it  himself  in  revenge  to  Mr 


Taylor,  because  he  could  no^t  bring  him  to  his 
own  terms;  and,  if  I  have  been  mistaken  in  this 
one  point,  I  presume  those  gentlemen  who  arc  bet 
ter  acquainted  with  the  author,  will  very  readily 
forgive  me.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  London  I  went  to 
Mr  Taylor,  and  gave  him  all  the  satisfaction 
I  possibly  could,  that  I  had  not  so  much  as  seen 
or  sold  one  of  the  said  books ;  and  promised  him, 
at  the  same  time,  if  he  would  approve  himself 
so  much  a  man  of  honour  and  honesty,  as  to 
do  me  justice  in  some  other  advertisement,  that 
I  would  acquaint  him  who  was  the  person  that 
brought  me  the  specimen;  but  being  denied, 
with  only  a  promise  that  he  would  stop  the  prose 
cution  of  a  hill  in  Chancery  he  had  taken  out 
against  me,  I  thought  I  was  obliged  to  offer  this 
much  to  justify  myself.  Had  that  good  maxim, 
which  one  of  them  was  pleased  to  remind  me  of, 
in  a  letter  to  Edinburgh  (that  honesty  is  the  best. 
policy),  but  a  due  influence  on  their  conduct,  I 
am  persuaded  it  would  increase  the  number  of 
fair  traders,  and  convert  one  of  the  most  pros 
tituted  pens  in  the  whole  world,  more  steadily  to 
the  service  of  religion  and  the  best  of  govern 
ments. 

"  N.B.  If  Mr  Taylor,  or  the  author  of  Cru 
soe's  Don  Quixotism,'  should  make  any  far 
ther  steps  to  insinuate  that  I  was  the  proprietor 
of  that  Abridgment,  I  assure  the  public,  that,  in 
justice  to  myself,  I  shall  publish  some  secrets  as 
yet  unknown  to  the  world ;  and  prove  that  there 
is  as  little  sincerity  and  honesty  in  exposing  me, 
both  in  bookseller  and  author,  as  there  is  truth 
in  '  Robinson  Crusoe.'  "  T.  Cox."* 

De  Foe  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
ill-usage  of  the  world,  that  he  must  have  been 
prepared  for  its  assaults  whenever  they  should 
overtake  him.  Whether  he  appeared  abroad  as 
a  politician  or  a  moralist,  provoking  resentment 
by  his  satire,  or  furnishing  matter  for  calming  the 
passions,  scandal  was  still  at  his  heels.  Such 
was  the  malice  of  party,  that  his  name  was  a 
signal  for  reproach ;  his  writings  were  calumni 
ated  without  a  hearing,  and  condemned  by  those 
who  were  disqualified  to  pronounce  a  judgment. 
'  Robinson  Crusoe*  had  scarcely  drawn  his  canoe 
ashore,  as  Mr  Chalmers  observes,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  his  old  enemies,  the  savages.  The 
first  assault  was  by  a  writer  (Gildon)  who  made 
an  attempt  at  wit,  in  a  dull  dialogue,  in  which 
he  ungenerously  raked  into  the  former  life  and 
misfortunes  of  our  author.  It  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  the  title,  which  is  as  follows  . 
'  The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of  Mr 
D —  De  F — ,  of  London,  Hosier,  who  has  lived 
above  fifty  years  by  himself,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
North  and  South  Britain  :  the  various  Shapes  he 
has  appeared  in,  and  the  Discoveries  he  has  made 
for  the  Benefit  of  his  Country.  In  a  Dialogue 
between  Him,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  his  Man 
Friday.  With  Remarks,  Serious  and  Comical, 


*  It  appears,  from  the  publisher's  introduction  to  the 
'  Serious  Reflections,'  that  this  attempt  to  invade  his  pro 
perty  failed  of  success,  and  the  principal  person  concerned 
died  soon  afterwards.  The  injurious  treatment  received 
from  the  booksellers  was  the  result  only  of  envy^  and 
chagrin.  "  I  must  do  the  author  the  justice  to  say,"  ob 
serves  the  publisher,  "  that  not  a  dog  has  wagged  his 
tongue  at  the  work  itself,  nor  has  a  word  been  said  to 
lessen  the  value  of  it,  but  which  has  been  the  visible 
i-tt'-i-t  of  envy  at  the  guod  fortune  of  the  bookseller." 
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upon  the  Life  of  Crusoe.     London :  printed  for 
J.  Roberts.  1719.' 

In  this  low  performance  the  writer  has  ex 
tracted   the  essence  of  all  that  had  been  pre 
viously  written  to   blast  the  reputation  of  our 
author,  and  had  been  as  often  refuted.     In  his 
crucible  it  loses  none  of  its  virulence ;  but,  as 
Mr  Chalmers  properly  remarks,  "  He  who  had 
been  struck  by  apoplexy,  and  who  wa?  now  dis 
countenanced  by  power,  was  no  fit  object  of  an 
Englishman's  satire."  When  De  Foe  was  himself 
a  writer  of  satiric  poetry,  he  declares,  "  That  he 
never  reproached  any  man  for  his  private  infir 
mities,  for  having  his  bouse  burnt,  his  ships  cast 
away,  or  his  family  ruined;  nor  had  he  ever  lam 
pooned  any  one,  because  he  could  not  pay  his 
debts,  or  differed  in  judgment  from  him."     How 
ever  creditable  this  forbearance,  it  was  no  pro 
tection  to  his  character;  for  such  was  the  ran 
cour  of  party,   that  it  sought  nothing  less  than 
the  destruction  of  its  victim.      Envious  of  his 
popularity,  the   dialogue -writer   makes   Crusoe 
famous  "  from  Tuttle  street  to  Limehouse  hole. 
There  is  not  an  old  woman,"  says  he,  "  that  can 
go  to  the  price  of  it,  but  buys  the   '  Life  and 
Adventures,'  and  leaves  it  as  a  legacy  with  the 
'  Pilgrims'  Progress,'  the  '  Practice  of  Piety,'  and 
'  God's  Revenge   against  Murther,'  to  her  pos 
terity."     In  "  An  Epistle  to  De  F — ,"  annexed 
to  the  Dialogue,  the  writer  shows  as  little  judg 
ment  when  he  sets  up  for  a  critic,  as  he   does 
charity  in  the  rest  of  his  performance.     "  I  have 
perused  your  pleasant  story  of  '  Robinson  Cru 
soe,'  "  says  he,  "  and   if  the  faults  of  it  had  ex 
tended  no  further  than  the  frequent  solecisms, 
looseness   and  incorrectness  of  style,    improba 
bilities,  and  sometimes  impossibilities,  I  had  not 
given  you  the  trouble  of  this  epistle."     A  work 
that  has  outlived  the  feelings  of  envy,  and  re 
ceived  the  applause  of  the  enlightened  in  all  na 
tions,  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  ;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  this  angry  writer,  the  judg 
ment  of  wise  men  pronounced  a  verdict  in  favour 
of  '  Crusoe,'  that  left  all  his  adversaries  in  the 
background.     When  De  Foe  published  his  se 
cond  volume,  the  same  writer  renewed  his  attack 
in  a  "  Postscript;"  but, as  Mr  Chalmers  observes, 
"  He  has  all  the  dulness  without  the  acumen  of 
Dennis ;  and  all  his  malignity,  without  his  pur 
pose  of  reformation."  Amongst  other  absurdities, 
he  had  ridiculed    Crusoe    for    his    Quixotism, 
which  De  Foe  received  as  a  compliment.    "  The 
animadversions  of  angry  men,"  remarks  Mr  Wil 
son,  "  whatever  temporary  importance  they  may 
receive  from  party,  speedily  sink  into  their  merited 
oblivion  ;  whilst  the  works  they  seek  to  oppress 
break  through  the  clouds  that  obscure  them,  and  | 
shine  by  the  lustre  of  their  own  merit.     Who 
amongst  the  readers  of  De  Fee,  ever  thinks  for 
a  moment  of  his  opponents  ?     Indeed    how  few  j 
are  there  who  know  that  he  had  any?    Crusoe 
makes  his  way  to  the  heart  by  a  fascination  that 
never  wearies,  and  leaves  behind  him  a  sympathy 
that  forms  the  best  criterion  of  his  merits."   Dr 
Blair  observes,  "  No  fiction  in  any  language  was 
ever  better  supported  than  the  '  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.'     While  it  is  carried  on  with 
that  appearance  of  truth  and  simplicity  which 
takes   a   strong   hold  of  the   imagination  of  all 
readers,  it  suggests  at  the  same  time  very  useful 


instruction ;  by  showing  how  much  the  native 
powers  of  man  may  be  exerted  for  surmounting 
the  difficulties  of  any  external  situation."*  Dr 
Johnson's  eulogium  upon  the  work  is  the  senti- 
timent  felt  by  every  reader.  In  a  conversation 
with  Mrs  Thrale,  he  said,  "  Was  there  ever  any 
thing  written  by  mere  man,  that  was  wished 
longer  by  its  readers,  excepting  '  Don  Quixote,' 
'  Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  the  Pilgrims'  Progress?' " 

Although  the  story  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe  '  was 
ibmpleted  in  the  two  volumes  already  mentioned, 
and  various  opportunities  had  offered  for  giving  it 
a  moral  direction,  yet  such  was  the  anxiety  of 
the  author  to  render  it  a  vehicle  for  instruction, 
that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  without  adding  a 
supplemental  volume,  which  should  embody  the 
musings  of  Crusoe  upon  the  most  important 
subjects  connected  with  morals  and  religion. 
Studious  as  he  was  to  please,  he  was  still  more 
desirous  of  being  found  useful ;  and  in  his  opi 
nion,  the  knowledge  that  led  to  make  us  better 
men,  and  fitter  candidates  for  eternity,  was  the 
lighest  object  of  improvement.  With  such  mo 
tives,  he  produced  the  sequel  to  his  celebrated 
work,  under  the  title  of  '  Serious  Reflections 
during  the  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,'  &c. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  re- 
Sections  in  the  present  volume  were  suggested  by 
nis  former  experience,  and  have  a  reference  to 
events  in  his  own  life.  Such  is  the  visit  to  St 
Paul's,  when  the  Queen  went  there  in  procession 
to  offer  thanksgivings  for  a  victory ;  and  which 
led  to  some  strictures  upon  the  total  absence  of 
devotion  at  such  public  exhibitions. 

The  subjects  discussed  by  our  author  in  this 
work  are  judiciously  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
events  of  his  former  volumes,  and  equally  appli 
cable  as  moral  discourses,  addressed  to  mankind 
at  large.  To  arrest  the  attention,  he  sometimes 
enlivens  them  by  examples  and  dialogues  ;  whilst 
at  others  he  talks  with  the  earnestness  of  a  man 
upon  his  last  voyage,  with  the  port  of  eternity  in 
prospect.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  admoni 
tions  without  giving  him  full  credit  for  sincerity, 
and  having  at  the  same  time  a  strong  persuasion 
of  the  piety  and  good  understanding  of  the  writer. 
He  has  some  passages  relating  to  spirits,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Providence,  which  may  appear  fanci 
ful  ;  but  they  were  the  fancies  of  his  day,  and 
detract  not  from  the  general  utility  of  his  dis 
courses.  The  honesty  of  his  design  is  manifested 
by  the  spirit  of  seriousness  that  runs  through  the 
work  ;  which  abounds  in  just  sentiments  of  hu 
man  life,  and  offers  much  useful  instruction  to 
those  who  will  listen  to  it. 

" '  Robinson  Crusoe,' "  proceeds  Mr  Wilson, "  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  envy  and  malevolence, 
has  taken  an  honourable  station  in  our  literature. 
It  has  obtained  a  ready  passport  to  the  mansions 
of  the  rich,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and 
communicated  equal  delight  to  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  community.  As  a  work  of  amuse 
ment,  it  is  one  of  the  first  books  put  into  the 
hands  of  youth  ;  and  there  can  be  none  more 
proper  to  insinuate  instruction,  whilst  it  admi 
nisters  delight"  "'Robinson  Crusoe,'"  says 
Marmontel,  "  is  the  first  book  I  ever  read  with 


*  '  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,"  iii,  82. 
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exquisite  pleasure, — and  I  believe  every  boy  in 
Europe  might  say  the  same  thing." 

The  fine  sentiments  that  abound  in  '  Crusoe,' 
its  delicate  touches,  and  pure  morality,  are  not 
the  least  parts  of  its  beauties,  and  give  it  a  de 
cided  superiority  over  every  other  work  of  the 
same  description.  Whilst  it  instructs  us  in  the 
development  of  the  human  powers,  under  the 
guidance  of  natural  reason,  it  points  to  the  Al 
mighty  as  the  source  from  whence  man  derives, 
his  capacities,  and  to  whom  his  homage  should ' 
be  directed.  The  reader  of  '  Crusoe  '  is  taught  \ 
to  be  a  religious,  whilst  he  is  an  animal  being. ! 
But  his  lessons  of  this  kind  are  nowhere  out  of 
place ;  they  are  closely  interwoven  with  the 
story,  and  are  so  just  and  pertinent  in  them 
selves,  that  they  cannot  be  passed  over,  but  the 
attention  is  irresistibly  rivetted  to  them  as  an 
t-si-entuil  p.irt  of  the  narrative.  So  true  are  his 
pictures  of  human  nature,  so  just  his  delineation 
ol  the  passions,  so  skilful  his  transition  from  com 
mon  matters  to  those  of  importance,  and  so  art 
less  his  disposition  of  occurrences,  that  nothing 
can  exceed  its  effect  as  a  representation  of  life 
and  manners,  that  comes  home  to  the  bosom  of 
every  reader.  The  intense  interest  excited  by 
the  work  maybe  owing  partly  to  the  minuteness 
with  which  the  author  details  every  incident  that 
belongs  to  his  narrative ;  to  the  charmii.g  sim 
plicity  in  which  he  clothes  his  descriptions;  and 
to  the  persuasion  that  hangs  upon  us  whilst  dwel 
ling  upon  the  story,  that  we  are  conversing  with 
events  and  scenes  which  actually  existed.  Every! 
reader  of  '  Crusoe  '  is  insensibly  transported  to 
his  habitation  ;  he  is  mixed  up  with  all  his  affairs, 
enters  into  his  labours  and  amusements,  and  par 
ticipates  in  all  the  svmpathies  of  his  situation. 
Perhaps  few  works  have  been  more  generally 
read  or  more  justly  admired ;  few  that  have 
yielded  such  incessant  amusement,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  developed  so  many  lessons  of 
practical  instruction.  It  has  been  justly  ob 
served,  that  "  Society  is  for  ever  indebted  to  the 
memory  of  De  Foe  for  his  production  of  a  work 
in  which  the  ways  of  Providence  are  simply  and 
pleasingly  vindicated,  and  a  lasting  and  useful 
moral  is  conveyed  through  the  channel  of  an  in 
teresting  and  delightful  story."* 

The  marks  of  excellence  that  distinguished ! 
'  Robinson  Crusoe '  beyond  all  other  works  in  the 
same  class,  are  so  prominent,  and  present  them 
selves  in  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  that  it  has  fur 
nished  ample  scope  for  the  diversified  praise  of  j 
ingenious  men,  according  to  the  bent  of  their 
tastes  and  opinions.  Some  have  eulogized  it  for 
its  ingenuity ;  others  for  its  close  adherence  to 
nature  in  the  development  of  her  resources  amidst 
unexampled  difficulties  ;  and  many  for  its  moral 
and  religious  tendency.  Rousseau's  commenda 
tion  of  the  work  is  well  known  ;  and  the  uses  he 
draws  from  it  for  the  instruction  of  his  Emilius 
exemplifies  the  sentiment  that  De  Foe  possessed 
sufficient  capacity  and  resources  within  himself 
to  qualify  him  for  the  founder  of  a  colony,  f  The 


•  Ballantyne's  Pref.  to  '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 
+  A  writer  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine '  observes, 
"  De  Foe's  life  must  itself  have  been  singular.  Whence 
came  so  able  a  geographer?  Not  only  a  geographer,  but 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  savages,  and  with 
the  productions,  animal  and  vegetable,  of  America !  Whence 


philosopher  of  Geneva  remarks,  "  Since  we  must 
have  books,  this  is  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  most  excellent  treatise  on  natural  education. 
This  is  the  first  my  Emilius  shall  read  ;  his  whole 
library  shall  long  consist  of  this  work  only,  which 
shall  preserve  an  eminent  rank  to  the  very  last. 
It  shall  be  the  text  to  which  all  our  conversa 
tions  on  natural  science  are  to  serve  only  as  a 
comment.  It  shall  be  a  guide  during  our  pro 
gress  to  maturity  of  judgment;  and  so  long  as 
our  taste  is  not  adulterated,  the  perusal  of  this 
book  will  afford  us  pleasure.  And  what  sur 
prising  book  is  this  ?  Is  it  Aristotle,  is  it  Pliny, 
is  it  Buffon?  No;  it  is  '  Robinson  Crusoe."' 
The  value  and  importance  of  the  various  arts, 
observes  Rousseau,  are  ordinarily  estimated,  not 
according  to  their  real  utility,  but  by  the  gratifi 
cation  which  they  administer  to  the  fantastic  de 
sires  of  mankind.  "  But  Emilius  shall  be  taught 
to  view  them  in  a  different  light :  '  Robinson 
Crusoe '  shall  teach  him  to  value  the  stock  of  an 
ironmonger  above  that  of  the  most  magnificent, 
toy-shop  in  Europe."  "'Robinson  Crusoe,'" 
says  Dr  Beattie,  "  must  be  allowed,  by  the  most 
rigid  moralist,  to  be  one  of  those  novels  which 
one  may  read,  not  only  with  pleasure,  but  also 
with  profit.  It  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of 
piety  and  benevolence  :  it  sets  in  a  very  striking 
light  the  importance  of  the  mechanic  arts,  which 
they,  who  know  not  what  it  is  to  be  without 
them,  are  so  apt  to  undervalue ;  it  fixes  in  the 
mind  a  lively  idea  of  the  horrors  of  solitude,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  sweets  of  social  life,  and  of 
the  blessings  we  derive  from  conversation  and 
mutual  aid  ;  and  it  shows  how,  by  labouring  with 
one's  own  hands,  one  may  secure  independence, 
and  open  for  one's-self  many  sources  of  health 
and  amusement.  I  agree,  therefore,  with  Rous 
seau,  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  books  that  can 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  children." 

It  will  be  proper  now  to  trace  the  origin  of  a 
work  that  has  obtained  so  much  and  such  de 
served  celebrity.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  idea  was  first  suggested  to  our  author  by  the 
story  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  which  had  been  given 
to  the  public  in  various  shapes  seven  years  be 
fore,  and  for  a  time  excited  considerable  atten- 


came  he  not  only  so  knowing  in  trade,  but  so  able  a  me 
chanic,  and  versed  in  so  many  trades  ?  Admirably  as  Dr 
Swift  has  contrived  to  conceive  proportional  ideas  of  giants 
and  pigmies,  and  to  form  his  calculations  accordingly,  he 
is  superticial  when  compared  with  the  details  in  '  Robinson 
Crusoe.'  The  Doctor  was  an  able  satyrist :  De  Foe  might 
have  founded  a  colony." — Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Iv, 
p.  882. 

*  The  name  of  Crusoe  is  not  fictitious.  It  had  a  real 
owner  in  Timothy  Crusoe,  of  whom  there  is  an  .engraved 
portrait  by  White.  He  was  a  popular  preacher  amongst 
the  Presbyterians  in  London,  and  dying  in  1C97,  was  buried 
in  Stepney  churchyard,  where  his  monument,  will. 
inscription,  still  remains.  He  published  a  considerable 
number  of  sermons,  mostly  upon  public  occasions,  and  his 
name  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  De  Foe.  Dunton 
speaks  highly  of  his  qualifications,  and  alludes  to  a.  slip  in 
his  morals,  which  he  atoned  for  by  a  public  declaration  of 
his  penitence.  "  He  was  called  the  Golden  Preacl  er,  and 
was  so  great  a  textuary  that  he  could  pray  two  hours  toge 
ther  in  scripture  language.  It  is  true  he  was  not  arrived 
at  perfection,  as  appeared  by  his  sloth  in  tying  the  conju 
gal  knot;  but  his  repentance  was  sincere  and  public  (being 
declared  in  the  pulpit  with  his  own  mouth),  and  I  do  not 
fear  but  Tim.  Crusoe  is  now  a  glorified  saint  in  heaven." 
Whether  he  furnished  De  Foe  with  a  name  for  his  romance 
can  now  be  only  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
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tion.  His  real  name  was  Selcraig,  which  he 
changed  to  that  of  Selkirk  when  he  went  to 
sea.  He  was  born  at  Largo,  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  J676,  and  after  a  common  school  educa 
tion,  was  put  to  his  father's  business,  which  was 
that  of  a  shoemaker.  Being  a  spoiled  child,  he 
soon  discovered  a  waywardness  of  temper  that 
gave  much  uneasiness  to  his  parents  ;  whilst 
an  early  propensity  to  the  sea  rendered  his  em 
ployment  irksome.  At  length  an  incident  oc 
curred  that  put  him  upon  indulging  his  humour; 
for,  being  brought  under  church  censure  for 
irregular  conduct,  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  rather  than  submit  he  suddenly  left 
home,  and  was  never  heard  of  for  six  years. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  with  the  buccaneers 
in  the  South  Seas.  In  1701  we  find  him  again 
at  Largo,  but  the  same  untractable  person  as 
ever,  being  engaged  in  constant  broils  with  his 
family.  As  the  sea  was  his  favourite  element, 
he  did  not  continue  long  in  Scotland ;  but,  go 
ing  to  London,  engaged  with  Captain  Dampier 
upon  a  cruising  expedition  to  the  South  Seas. 
This  was  the  voyage  that  rendered  his  subse 
quent  history  so  interesting  to  the  lovers  of 
romance.  Being  appointed  sailing-master  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  galley,  a  companion  to  the  St 
George,  commanded  by  Dampier,  he  left  Eng 
land  in  the  spring  of  1703,  and  after  various 
adventures  both  vessels  reached  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez  in  the  following  February. 
After  staying  some  time  to  refit  they  sailed 
again  in  quest  of  booty ;  but  a  violent  quarrel 
arising  between  Selkirk  and  his  commander, 
Stradling,  which  settled  into  a  rooted  animosity, 
the  former  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  leaving  the  vessel.  This  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  1704,  when  her  crazy 
state  obliged  Stradling  to  return  to  Juan  Fer 
nandez  for  fresh  repairs ;  which  being  completed, 
Selkirk  bid  a  final  adieu  to  his  comrades  at  the 
end  of  the  same  month.  Upon  this  island  he 
lived  by  himself  during  four  years  and  four 
months,  until  he  was  released  by  Capt.  Woodes 
Rogers,  in  the  month  of  February,  1709.  He 
was  then  engaged  as  a  mate  on  board  of  Ro- 
gers's  ship,  the  Duke,  and  accompanied  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  expedition,  con 
ducting  himself  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
employer.  At  length,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
cruise,  Selkirk  arrived  in  England  in  the  month 
of  October,  1711,  with  a  booty  of  800/.,  after 
an  absence  of  rather  more  than  eight  years.* 


•  Selkirk's  story  was  first  communicated  to  the  world 
by  Rogers,  who  created  an  appetite  that  was  speedily  fed 
by  other  writers.  The  original  accounts  of  him  are  four  in 
number : 

1.  'A  Cruising  Voyage  round  the  World:  First  to  the 
South  Seas,  thence  to  the  East  Indies,  and  homewards  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Begun  in  1708,  and  finished  in 
1711.     Containing  a  Journal  of  all  the  Remarkable  Trans 
actions  ;  particularly  of  the  taking  of  Puna  and  Guiaquil, 
of  the  Acapulco  ship,   and  other  Prizes  :  An  Account  of 
Alexander    Selkirk's    living    alone    four  years  and   four 
months  in  an  Island;  and  a  brief  Description  of  several 
Countries  in  our  Course  noted  for  Trade,  especially  in  the 
South   Sea,    &c.     By  Captain  Woodes   Rogers.     London, 
1712.' 

2.  '  A  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Trade,  and  round  the 
World.     Wherein  an  Account  is  given  of  Mr  Alexander 
Selkirk,  his  manner  of  Living  and  taming  some  Wild  Beasts, 
during  the  four  years  and  four  months  he  lived  upon  the 
uninhabited  Island   of  Juan  Fernandez.     London,   1712.' 
2  vols.  Svo.     Notwithstanding  the  expectations  held  forth 


Selkirk  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  in  Lon 
don  than  the  singularity  of  his  adventures  occa 
sioned  much  conversation  ;  and  being  an  object 
of  curiosity,  many  persons  resorted  to  see  him. 


in  his  title,  Cooke  gave  but  a  meagre  account  in  his  first 
j  volume  ;  which  creating  disappointment,  he  endeavoured 
to  atone  for  it  by  a  more  ample  detail  in  an  introduction  to 
[  the  second ;  but  he  writes  like  a  man  out  of  humour  with 
|  the  public  for  not  being  satisfied  with  his  first  narrative. 
Copious  extracts  from  this  work  were  published  in  the 
i  '  Memoirs  of  Literature '  for  that  year. 
j  3.  '  Providence  displayed  ;  or  a  very  surprising  Account 
j  of  one  Mr  Alexander  Selkirk,  Master  of  a  Merchantman, 
;  called  the  Cinque  Ports ,  who  dreaming  that  the  Ship 
I  would  soon  after  be  lost  on  a  desolate  island  in  the  South 
j  Seas,  where  he  lived  four  years  and  four  months,  without 
I  seeing  the  face  of  Man ;  the  ship  being  afterwards  cast 
away  as  he  dreamed.  As  also,  how  he  came  afterwards  to 
I  be  miraculously  preserved  and  redeemed  from  that  fatal 
j  place  by  two  Bristol  Privateers,  called  the  Duke  and 
j  Duchess,  that  took  the  rich  Acapulco  ship,  worth  a  hun 
dred  ton  of  gold,  and  brought  it  to  England.  To  which  is 
;  added,  An  Account  of  his  Birth  and  Education  ;  his  De 
scription  of  the  Island  where  he  was  cast;  how  he  sub 
sisted  ;  the  several  strange  things  he  saw,  and  how  he  used 
to  spend  his  Time.  With  some  pious  Ejaculations  that  he 
used,  composed  during  his  melancholy  Residence  there. 
Written  by  his  own  Hand,  and  attested  by  most  of  the  emi 
nent  Merchants  upon  the  Royal  Exchange.'  This  catch 
penny  publication  is  a  quarto  tract  of  twelve  pages,  manu 
factured  from  Cooke  and  Rogers  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  whom 
it  imposed  upon  by  its  mistakes.  Selkirk,  it  is  evident, 
could  have  had  no  hand  in  it.  This  tract  is  reprinted  in 
the  Harleian  Miscellany. 

4.  '  The  Englishman'  for  Dec.  3,  1713.  Some  further  par 
ticulars  concerning  this  singular  man  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  voyages  of  Funnell,  Shelvocke,  Anson,  and  Ulloa ;  as 
also  from  the  more  recent  collection  of  voyages  and  dis 
coveries  in  the  South  Seas,  by  the  late  Captain  Bumey. 

Besides  the  allusions  to  Selkirk  in  the  works  above- 
mentioned,  which  relate  chiefly  to  his  solitude,  there  are 
two  narratives  of  his  life,  in  which  are  condensed  all  the 
particulars  that  had  been  hitherto  published,  together  with 
some  further  information  collected  from  tradition,  or  from 
more  authentic  sources.  These  are — 

1.  'Providence  Displayed:  or  the  Remarkable  Adven 
tures  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  of  Largo,  in  Scotland ;  who 
lived  four  years  and  four  months  by  Himself   on  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez ;  from  whence  he  returned  with 
Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  of  Bristol,  and  on  whose  Adven 
tures   was  founded  the  celebrated  Novel  of  "  Robinson 
Crusoe."    With  a  Description  of  the  Island,  and  an  Ac 
count  of  several  other  Persons  left  there,  particularly  Wil 
liam,  a  Mosquito  Indian,  and  Captain  Davis's  Men:    In 
cluding  brief  Memoirs  of  the  famous  Captain  Wm.  Dam- 
pier.    To  which  is  added,  A  Supplement,  containing  the 
History  of  Peter  Serrano,  Ephraim  How,  and  others  left  in 
similar  situations.     By  Isaac  James.     With  a  Map  of  the 
Island,  and  twenty- four  Wood-Cuts.    Bristol,  1800.'  12mo. 
This  work  contains  a  large  body  of  information,  indus 
triously  collected,  and  put  together  with  great  accuracy. 
The  patient  research  of  the  writer  is  equalled  only  by  his 
great  anxiety  to  record  nothing  but  the  truth. 

2.  '  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk : 
containing  the  real  incidents  upon  which  the  Romance  of 
"  Robinson  Crusoe"  is  founded  :  In  which  also  the  Events 
of  his  Life,  drawn  from  Authentic  Sources,  are  traced  from 
his  Birth  in  1676,  till  his  Death  in  1723.     With  an  Appen 
dix,  comprising  a  Description  of  the  Island  of  Juan  Fer 
nandez,  and  some  curious  Information  relating  to  his  Ship 
mates,  &c.     By  John  Howell.     Edinburgh,   1829.'  12mo. 
As  this  is  the  latest,  so  it  is  the  most  authentic  account  of 
Selkirk,  and  embraces  a  variety  of  particulars  relating  to 
his  personal   history  never  before  communicated  to  the 
public.     It  is  an  elegant  little  volume,  and  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  every  admirer  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe." 

The  account  by  Captain  Woodes  Rogers  is  as  follows  : — 
"By  February  1  (1709),  we  came  before  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  having  had  a  good  observation  the  day  before, 
and  found  our  latitude  to  be  34  degrees  10  minutes  south. 
In  the  afternoon  we  hoisted  out  our  pinnace  ;  and  Captain 
Dover,  with  the  boat's  crew,  went  in  her  to  go  ashore, 
though  we  could  not  be  less  than  four  leagues  oft'.  As  soon 
as  the  pinnace  was  gone,  I  went  on  board  the  Duchess, 
\vho  admired  our  boat  attempting  going  ashore  at  that  dis 
tance  from  land.  It  was  against  my  inclination,  but,  to 
1  oblige  Captain  Dover,  I  let  her  go.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark 
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Most  of  his  visitors,  of  whom  there  is  any  tra-  |  dialect,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  could 
ditional  remembrance,  represent  him  as  an  un-  be  understood.  Amongst  his  visitors  was  the 
sociable  man,  of  singular  habits,  and  far  from  j  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  collected  from 
communicative.  As  he  spoke  in  a  broad  Scotch  him  all  the  particulars  he  could  remember  of  his 


we  saw  a  light  ashore.  Our  boat  was  then  about  a  league 
off  the  island,  and  bore  away  for  the  ships  as  soon  as  she 
saw  the  light.  We  put  our  lights  aboard  for  the  boat, 
though  some  were  of  opinion  the  boats  we  saw  were  our 
boats'  lights ;  but,  as  night  came  on,  it  appeared  too  large 
for  that.  We  fired  our  quarter-deck  gun  and  several  mus-  : 
kets,  showing  lights  in  our  mizen  and  fore  shrouds,  that 
our  boat  might  find  us  whilst  we  were  in  the  lee  of  the  i 
island.  About  two  in  the  morning  our  boat  came  on  board, 
having  been  two  hours  on  board  the  Duchess,  that  took 
them  up  astern  of  us ;  we  were  glad  they  got  well  off,  be 
cause  it  began  to  blow.  We  were  all  convinced  the  light 
was  on  the  shore,  and  designed  to  make  our  ships  ready  to  j 
engage,  believing  them  to  be  French  ships  at  anchor,  and  j 
we  must  either  fight  them  or  want  water.  All  this  stir  and  i 
apprehension  rose,  as  we  afterwards  found,  from  one  poor  j 
naked  man,  who  passed  in  our  imagination,  at  present,  for 
a  Spanish  garrison,  a  body  of  Frenchmen,  or  a  crew  of; 
pirates.  Whilst  we  were  under  these  apprehensions,  we 
stood  on  the  back  side  of  the  island,  in  order  to  fall  in  with 
the  southerly  wind,  till  we  were  past  the  island  ;  and  then  j 
we  came  back  to  it  again,  and  ran  close  aboard  the  land  ! 
that  begins  to  make  the  north-east  side. 

"  We  still  continued  to  reason  upon  this  matter ;  and  it  is  [ 
in  a  manner  incredible  what  strange  notions  many  of  our 
people  entertained  from  the  sight  of  the  fire  upon   the 
island.     It  served,  however,  to  show  people's  tempers  and 
spirits,  and  we  were  able  to  give  a  tolerable  guess  how  our 
men  would  behave,  in  case  there  really  were  any  enemies  i 
upon  the  island.     The  flaws  came  heavy  off  the  shore,  and  ' 
we  were  forced  to  reef  our  topsails  when  we  opened  the 
middle  bay,  where  we  expected  to  have  found  our  enemy,  | 
but  saw  all  clear,  and  no  ships,  nor  in  the  other  bay  next ! 
the  north-east  end.    These  two  bays  arc  all  that  ships  ride  in  '• 
which  recruit  on  this  island  ;  but  the  middle  bay  is  by  much 
the  best.    We  guessed  there  had  been  ships  there,  but  that  1 
they  were  gone  on  sight  of  us.    We  sent  our  yawl  ashore,  , 
about  noon,  with  Captain  Dover,  Mr  Fry,  and  six  men,  all . 
anned.     Meanwhile  we  and  the  Duchess  kept  turning  to  j 
get  in,  and  such  heavy  flaws  came  off  the  land,  that  we 
were  forced  to  let  go  our  topsail  sheet,  keeping  all  hands  | 
to  stand  by  our  sails,  for  fear  of  the  winds  carrying  them  j 
away;  but  when  the  flaws  were  gone,  we  had  little  or  no 
wind.     These  flaws  proceeded  from  the  land,  which  is  very 
high  in  the  middle  of  the  island.    Our  boat  did  not  return  ; 
we  sent  our  pinnace,  with  the  men  anned,  to  see  what  was 
the  occasion  of  the  yawl's  stay,  for  we  were  afraid  that  the 
Spaniards  had  a  garrison  there,  and  might  have  seized 
them.     We  put  out  a  signal  for  our  boat,  and  the  Duchess  , 
showed  a  French  ensign.     Immediately  our  pinnace  re 
turned  from  the  shore,  and  brought  abundance  of  cray-fish, 
with  a  man  clothed  in  goat's  skins,  who  looked  wilder  than 
the  first  owners  of  them.     He  had  been  on  the  island  four 
years  and  four  months,  being  left  there  by  Capt.  Stradling 
in  the  Cinque  Ports ;  his  name  was  Alexander  Selkirk,  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  been  master  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a 
ship  that  came  here  last  with  Captain  Dampier,  who  told  j 
me  that  this  was  the  best  man  in  her.     I  immediately 
agreed  with  him  to  be  a  mate  on  board  our  ship.     It  was  I 
he  that  made  the  fire  last  night  when  he  saw  our  ships,  | 
which  he  judged  to  be  English.     During  his  stay  here  he 
saw  several  ships  pass  by,  but  only  two  came  to  anchor,  j 
As  he  went  to  view  them,  he  found  them  to  be  Spaniards, 
and  retired  from  them,  upon  which  they  shot  at  him.   Had 
they  been  French,  he  would  have  submitted,  but  chose  to  ! 
risk  his  dying  alone  on  the  island  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Spaniards   in  these  parts ;   because  he   appre 
hended  they  would  murder  him,  or  make  a  slave  of  him  in 
the  mines,  for  he  feared  they  would  spare  no  stranger  that 
might  be  capable  of  discovering  the  South  Seas. 

"  The  Spaniaids  had  landed  before  he  knew  what  they  ' 
were,  and  they  came  so  near  him  that  he  had  much  ado  to 
escape  ;  for  they  not  only  shot  at  him,  but  pursued  him  to 
the  woods,  where  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  at  the 
foot  of  which  they  made  water,  and  killed  several  goats  just 
by,  but  went  off  without  discovering  him.  He  told  us  that 
he  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  was  bred  a  sailor  from  his 
youth.  The  reason  of  his  being  left  here  was  a  difference 
between  him  and  his  captain;  which,  together  with  the 
ship's  being  leaky,  made  him  willing  rather  to  stay  here 
than  go  along  with  him  at  first ;  but  when  he  was  at  last 
willing  to  go,  the  captain  would  not  receive  him.  He  had 
been  at  the  island  before  to  wood  and  water  when  two  of  . 


the  ship's  company  were  left  upon  it  for  six  months  till  the 
ship  returned,  being  chased  thence  by  two  French  South 
Sea  ships.  He  had  with  him  his  clothes  and  bedding,  with 
a  firelock,  some  powder,  bullets,  and  tobacco,  a  hatchet,  a 
knife,  a  kettle,  a  Bible,  aome  practical  pieces,  and  his 
mathematical  instruments  and  hooks.  He  diverted  and 
provided  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  hut  for  the  first 
eight  months  had  much  ado  to  bear  up  against  melancholy, 
and  the  terror  of  being  left  alone  in  such  a  desolate  place. 
He  built  two  huts  with  pimento  trees,  covered  them  with 
long  grass,  and  lined  them  with  the  skins  of  goats,  which 
he  killed  with  his  gun  as  he  wanted,  so  long  as  his  powder 
lasted,  which  was  but  a  pound ;  and  that  being  almost 
spent,  he  got  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  of  pimento  wood 
together  upon  his  knees.  In  the  lesser  hut,  at  some  dis 
tance  from  the  other,  he  dressed  his  victuals ;  and  in  the 
larger  he  slept  and  employed  himself  in  reading,  sing 
ing  psalms,  and  praying ;  so  that  he  said  he  was  a  better 
Christian  while  in  this  solitude  than  ever  he  was  before,  or 
than,  he  was  afraid,  he  should  ever  be  again. 

"  At  first  he  never  ate  anything  till  hunger  constrained 
him,  partly  for  grief,  and  partly  for  want  of  bread  and  salt. 
Nor  did  he  go  to  bed  til]  he  could  watch  no  longer ;  the 
pimento  wood,  which  burnt  very  clear,  served  him  both  for 
fire  and  candle,  and  refreshed  him  with  its  fragrant  smell. 
•He  might  have  had  fish  enough,  but  would  not  eat  them 
for  want  of  salt,  because  they  occasioned  a  looseness,  ex 
cept  cray-fish,  which  arc  as  large  as  our  lobsters,  and  very 
good.  These  he  sometimes  boiled,  and  at  other  times  broiled, 
as  he  did  his  goats'  flesh,  of  which  he  made  very  good 
broth,  for  they  are  not  so  rank  as  ours.  He  kept  an  ac 
count  of  500  that  he  killed  while  there,  and  caught  as  many 
more,  which  he  marked  on  the  ear,  and  let  go.  When  his 
powder  failed,  he  took  them  by  speed  of  feet ;  for  his  way 
of  living,  continual  exercise  of  walking  and  running,  cleared 
him  of  all  gross  humours  ;  so  that  he  ran  with  wonderful 
swiftness  through  the  woods,  and  up  the  rocks  and  hills,  as 
we  perceived  when  we  employed  him  to  catch  goats  for  us. 
We  had  a  bull-dog,  which  we  sent,  with  several  of  our  nim 
blest  runners,  to  help  him  in  catching  goats ;  but  he  dis 
tanced  and  tired  both  the  dog  and  the  men,  caught  the 
goats,  and  brought  them  to  us  on  his  back. 

"  He  told  us  that  his  agility  in  pursuing  a  goat  had  once 
like  to  have  cost  him  his  life :  he  pursued  it  with  so  much 
eagerness  that  he  catched  hold  of  it  on  the  brink  of  a  pre 
cipice,  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  the  bushes  hiding  it 
from  him ;  so  that  he  fell  with  the  goat  down  the  precipice, 
a  great  height,  and  was  so  stunned  and  bruised  with  the 
fall  that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life ;  and  when  he 
came  to  his  senses,  found  the  goat  dead  under  him.  He 
lay  there  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  scarce  able  to 
crawl  to  his  hut,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant,  or  to  stir 
abroad  again  for  ten  days. 

"  He  came  at  last  to  relish  his  meat  well  enough  without 
salt  or  bread ;  and  in  the  season  had  plenty  of  good  tur 
nips,  which  had  been  sowed  there  by  Captain  Dampier's 
men,  and  have  now  overspread  gome  acres  of  ground.  He 
had  enough  of  good  cabbage  from  the  cabbage-trees,  and 
seasoned  his  meat  with  the  fruit  of  the  pimento-trees, 
which  is  the  same  as  Jamaica  pepper,  and  smells  deli- 
ciously.  He  found  also  a  black  pepper  called  Malageta, 
which  was  very  good  to.  expel  wind,  and  against  griping  in 
the  guts. 

"  He  soon  wore  out  all  his  shoes  and  clothes  by  running 
in  the  woods ;  and,  at  last,  being  forced  to  shift  without 
them,  his  feet  became  so  hard  that  he  ran  everywhere  with 
out  difficulty,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  wear 
shoes  after  we  found  him ;  for,  not  being  used  to  any  so 
long,  his  feet  swelled  when  he  came  first  to  wear  them 
again. 

"  After  he  had  conquered  his  melancholy,  he  diverted 
himself  sometimes  with  cutting  his  name  on  the  trees, 
and  the  time  of  his  being  left,  and  continuance  there.  He 
was  at  first  much  pestered  with  cats  and  rats,  that  bred  in 
great  numbers,  from  some  of  each  species  which  had  got 
ashore  from  ships  that  put  in  there  to  wood  and  water. 
The  rats  gnawed  his  feet  and  clothes  whilst  asleep,  which 
obliged  him  to  cherish  the  cats  with  his  goats'  flesh,  by 
which  many  of  them  became  so  tame,  that  they  would  be 
about  him  in  hundreds,  and  soon  delivered  him  from  the 
rats.  He  likewise  tamed  some  kids ;  and,  to  divert  him 
self,  would,  now  and  then,  sing  and  dance  with  them  and 
his  cats ;  so  that,  by  the  favour  of  Providence,  and  vigour 
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employment  during  his  solitude;  which,  with  his 
own  reflections  upon  his  appearance  and  beha 
viour,  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  world  in 
the  26th  number  of  the  '  Englishman.'  His  nar 
rative,  which  is  worth  preserving,  is  as  follows : 

"  Under  the  title  of  this  paper,  I  do  not  think 
it  foreign  to  my  design  to  speak  of  a  man  born 
in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  relate  an  adven 
ture  in  his  life  so  uncommon,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  like  has  happened  to  any  other  of 
the  human  race.  The  person  I  speak  of  is  Alex- 
ander  Selkirk,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  men  of 
curiosity,  from  the  fame  of  his  having  lived  four 
years  and  four  months  alone  in  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  I  had  the  pleasure,  frequently,  to 
converse  with  the  man  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
England  in  the  year  1711.  It  was  matter  of 
great  curiosity  to  hear  him,  as  he  Is  a  man  of 
good  sense,  give  an  account  of  the  different  revo 
lutions  in  his  own  mind  in  that  long  solitude. 
When  we  consider  how  painful  absence  from 
company,  for  the  space  of  but  one  evening,  is  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  we  may  have  a  sense 
how  painful  this  necessary  and  constant  solitude 


of  his  youth,  being  now  but  thirty  years  old,  he  came  at 
last  to  conquer  all  the  inconveniences  of  his  solitude,  and 
to  be  very  easy. 

"  When  his  clothes  were  worn  out,  he  made  himself  a 
coat  and  a  cap  of  goats'  skins,  which  he  stitched  together 
with  little  thongs  of  the  same,  that  he  cut  with  his  knife. 
He  had  no  other  needle  but  a  nail;  and  when  his  knife 
was  worn  to  the  back,  he  made  others,  as  well  as  he  could, 
of  some  iron  hoops  that  were  left  ashore,  which  he  beat 
thin,  and  ground  upon  stones.  Having  some  linen  cloth 
by  him,  he  sewed  him  some  shirts  with  a  nail,  and  stitched 
them  with  the  worsted  of  his  old  stockings,  which  he  pulled 
out  on  purpose.  He  had  his  last  shirt  on  when  we  found 
him  on  the  island. 

"  At  his  first  coming  on  board  us,  he  had  so  much  forgot 
his  language,  for  want  of  use,  that  we  could  scarce  under 
stand  him,  for  he  seemed  to  speak  his  words  by  halves. 
We  offered  him  a  dram,  but  he  would  not  touch  it,  having 
drank  nothing  but  water  since  his  being  there ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  relish  our  victuals.  He  could 
give  us  an  account  of  no  other  product  of  the  island  than 
what  we  have  mentioned,  except  small  black  plums,  which 
are  very  good,  but  hard  to  come  at,  the  trees  which  bear 
them  growing  on  high  mountains  and  rocks.  Pimento 
trees  are  plenty  here,  and  we  saw  some  of  them  sixty  foot 
high,  and  about  two  yards  thick,  and  cotton  trees  higher, 
and  more  than  four  fathom  round  in  the  stock. 

"  The  climate  is  so  good  that  the  trees  and  grass  are  ver 
dant  all  the  year,  the  winter  lasts  no  longer  than  June  and 
July,  and  is  not  then  severe,  there  being  only  a  small  frost 
and  a  little  hai  1,  but  sometimes  great  rains.  The  heat  of 
the  summer  is  equally  moderate,  and  there  is  not  much 
thunder  or  tempestuous  weather  of  any  sort.  We  saw  no 
venomous  or  savage  creature  on  the  island,  nor  any  other 
sort  of  beast,  but  goats,  &c.  as  above  mentioned,  the  first 
of  which  had  been  put  ashore  here  on  purpose  for  a  breed, 
by  Juan  Fernando,  a  Spaniard,  who  settled  there  with  some 
families  for  a  time,  till  the  continent  of  Chili  began  to  sub 
mit  to  the  Spaniards  ;  which,  being  more  profitable,  tempted 
them  to  quit  this  island,  which  is  capable  of  maintaining  a 
good  number  of  people,  and  of  being  made  so  strong  that 
they  could  not  easily  be  dislodged. 

"  Ilengrote,  in  his  account  of  Capt.  Sharpe's  voyage  and 
other  buccaneers,  mentions  one  who  had  escaped  ashore 
here,  out  of  a  ship  which  was  cast  away  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  says  he  lived  five  years  alone  before  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  another  ship  to  carry  him  off.  Captain 
Dampier  talks  of  a  Mosquito  Indian  that  belonged  to  Capt 
Watlin,  who,  being  a  hunting  in  the  woods  when  the  captain 
left  the  island,  lived  there  three  years  alone,  and  shifted 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr  Selkirk  did,  till  Captain 
Dampier  came  hither  in  10S4  and  carried  him  oft'.  The 
first  that  went  ashore  was  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  they 
saluted  one  another.  Jirst.  by  prostrating  themselves  by 
turns  on  the  ground,  and  then  embracing.  But  whatever 
there  is  in  these  stories,  that  of  Mr  Selkirk  I  know  to  be 
true." — Vt  oouts  Hi  lens's  VOYAGE,  p.  123. 


was  to  a  man  bred  a  sailor,  and  ever  accustomed 
to  enjoy  and  suffer,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and 
perform  all  offices  of  life,  in  fellowship  and  com 
pany.  He  was  put  ashore  from  a  leaky  vessel, 
with  the  captain  of  which  he  had  had  an  irrecon 
cilable  difference ;  and  he  chose  rather  to  take 
his  fate  in  this  place  than  in  a  crazy  vessel,  under 
a  disagreeable  commander.  His  portion  was  a 
sea-chest,  his  wearing  clothes  and  bedding,  a  fire 
lock,  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  a  large  quantity  of 
bullets,  a  flint  and  steel,  a  few  pounds  of  tobacco, 
a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  kettle,  a  Bible,  and  other 
books  of  devotion  ;  together  with  pieces  that  con 
cerned  navigation,  and  his  mathematical  instru 
ments.  Resentment  against  his  officer,  who  had 
ill-used  him,  made  him  look  forward  on  this 
change  of  life  as  the  more  eligible  one,  till  the 
instant  in  which  he  saw  the  vessel  put  off;  at 
which  moment  his  heart  yearned  within  him,  and 
melted  at  the  parting  with  his  comrades  and  all 
human  society  at  once.  He  had  in  provisions  for 
the  sustenance  of  life  but  the  quantity  of  two 
meals,  the  island  abounding  only  with  wild  gouts, 
cats,  and  rats.  He  judged  it  most  probable  that 
he  should  find  more  immediate  and  easy  relief 
by  finding  shell-fish  on  the  shore,  than  seeking 
game  with  his  gun.  He  accordingly  found  great 
quantities  of  turtles,  whose  flesh  is  extremely  de 
licious,  and  of  which  he  frequently  eat  very  plen 
tifully  on  his  first  arrival,  till  it  grew  disagreeable 
to  his  stomach,  except  in  jellies.  The  necessities 
of  hunger  and  thirst  were  his  greatest  diversion 
from  the  reflections  on  his  lonely  condition. 
When  those  appetites  were  satisfied,  the  desire 
of  society  was  as  strong  a  call  upon  him,  and  he 
appeared  to  himself  least  necessitous  when  he 
wanted  everything :  for  the  supports  of  his  body- 
were  easily  attained,  but  the  eager  longings  for 
seeing  again  the  face  of  man,  during  the  interval 
of  craving  bodily  appetites,  were  hardly  support 
able.  He  grew  dejected,  languid,  and  melan 
choly,  scarce  able  to  refrain  from  doing  himself 
violence,  till  by  degrees,  by  the  force  of  reason 
and  frequent  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  turning 
his  thoughts  upon  the  study  of  navigation,  after 
the  space  of  eighteen  months,  he  grew  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  his  condition.  When  he  had  made 
this  conquest,  the  vigour  of  his  health,  disengage 
ment  from  the  world,  a  constant  cheerful,  serene 
sky  and  a  temperate  air,  made  his  life  one  conti 
nual  feast,  and  his  being  much  more  joyful  than 
it  had  before  been  irksome.  He  now,  taking  de 
light  in  everything,  made  the  hut  in  which  he 
lay  by  ornaments  which  he  cut  down  from  a 
spacious  wood  on  the  side  of  which  it  was  situ 
ated,  the  most  delicious  bower,  fanned  with  con 
tinual  breezes  and  gentle  aspirations  of  wind,  that 
made  his  repose  after  the  chace  equal  to  the  most 
sensual  pleasures. 

"  I  forgot  to  observe,  that  during  the  time  of 
his  dissatisfaction,  monsters  of  the  deep,  which 
frequently  lay  on  the  shore,  added  to  the  terrors 
of  his  solitude ;  the  dreadful  bowlings  and  voices 
seemed  too  terrible  to  be  made  for  human  ears  ; 
but  upon  the  recovery  of  his  temper,  he  could 
with  pleasure  not  only  hear  their  voices,  but  ap 
proach  the  monsters  themselves  with  great  intre. 
pidity.  He  speaks  of  sea  lions,  whose  jaws  and 
tails  were  capable  of  seizing  or  breaking  the  limbs 
of  a  man,  if  he  approached  them.  But  at  thr.t 
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time  his  spirits  and  life  were  so  high,  that  he 
could  act  so  regularly  and  unconcerned,  that 
merely  from  being  unruffled  in  himself,  he  killed 
them  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable ;  for  ob 
serving  that  though  their  jaws  and  tails  were  so 
terrible,  yet  the  animals  being  mighty  slow  in 
working  themselves  round,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  place  himself  exactly  opposite  to  their  middle, 
and  as  close  to  them  as  possible,  and  he  dis 
patched  them  with  his  hatchet  at  will. 

"  The  precautions  which  he  took  against  want, 
in  case  of  sickness,  was  to  lame  kids  when  very 
young,  so  as  that  they  might  recover  their  health, 
but  never  be  capable  of  speed.  These  he  had  in 
great  numbers  about  his  hut ;  and  as  he  was  him 
self  in  full  vigour,  he  could  take  at  full  speed  the 
swiftest  goat  running  on  a  promontory,  and  never 
failed  of  catching  them,  but  on  a  descent. 

"  His  habitation  was  extremely  pestered  with 
rats,  which  gnawed  his  clothes  and  feet  when 
sleeping.  To  defend  himself  against  them  he  fed 
and  tamed  numbers  of  young  killings,  who  lay 
about  his  bed  and  preserved  him  from  the  enemy. 
When  his  clothes  were  quite  worn  out,  he  dried 
and  tacked  together  the  skins  of  goats,  with 
which  he  clothed  himself,  and  was  inured  to  pass 
through  woods,  bushes,  and  brambles,  with  as 
much  carelessness  and  precipitance  as  any  other 
animal.  It  happened  once  to  him  that  running 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  he  made  a  stretch  to 
seize  a  goat,  with  which  under  him  he  fell  down 
a  precipice  and  lay  senseless  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  the  length  of  which  he  measured  by  the 
moon's  growth  since  his  last  observation.  This 
manner  of  life  grew  so  exquisitely  pleasant,  that 
he  never  had  a  moment  heavy  upon  his  hands ; 
his  nights  were  untroubled  and  his  days  joyous, 
from  the  practice  of  temperance  and  exercise. 
It  was  his  manner  to  use  stated  hours  and  places 
for  exercises  of  devotion,  which  he  performed 
aloud,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  faculties  of  speech, 
and  to  utter  himself  with  greater  energy. 

"  When  I  first  saw  him,  I  thought  if  I  had  not 
been  let  into  his  character  and  story,  I  could 
have  discerned  that  he  had  been  much  separated 
from,  company  from  his  aspect  and  gesture ; 
there  was  a  strong  but  cheerful  seriousness  in 
his  look,  and  a  certain  disregard  to  the  ordinary 
things  about  him,  as  if  he  had  been  sunk  in 
thought.  When  the  ship  which  brought  him  off 
the  island  came  in,  he  received  them  with  the 
greatest  indifference,  with  relation  to  the  prospect 
of  going  off  with  them,  but  with  great  satisfaction 
in  an  opportunity  to  refresh  and  help  them.  The 
man  frequently  bewailed  his  return  to  the  world, 
which  could  not,  he  said,  with  all  its  enjoyments, 
restore  hhn  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  solitude. 
'Though  I  had  frequently  conversed  with  him, 
after  a  few  months'  absence  he  met  me  in  the 
street,  and  though  he  spoke  to  me,  I  could  not 
-ecollect  that  I  had  seen  him;  familiar  dis 
course  in  this  town  had  taken  off  the  loneliness 
of  his  aspect,  and  quite  altered  the  air  of  his 
ace. 

"  This  plain  man's  story  is  a  memorable  exam 
ple  that  he  is  happiest  who  confines  his  want  to 
natural  necessities ;  and  he  that  goes  further  in 
his  desires,  increases  his  want  in  proportion  to 
his  acquisitions;  or  to  use  his  own  expression, 
I  am  now  worth  eight  hundred  pounds,  but  shall 


never  be  so  happy  as  when  I  was  not  worth  a 
farthing."* 

Such  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  gave  birth  to 
the  far-famed  romance  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 
There  have  been,  indeed,  other  persons  in  a  simi 
lar  situation,  of  whom  accounts  have  been  given 
by  various  authors,  and  whose  fate  may  have 
suggested  materials  for  fancy  to  work  upon. 
The  story  of  Friday  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
I  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Mosquito  Indian  re 
lated  by  Dampier ;  but  from  a  passage  in  De 
Foe's  '  Serious  Reflections,'  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Selkirk  was  the  hero  upon  whose 
history  the  tale  is  founded.  If  he  furnished  the 
idea,  however,  this  is  all  he  can  be  said  to 
have  contributed1..  The  details  of  the  story,  its 
varying  incidents  and  engaging  descriptions,  with 
the  useful  reflections  arising  out  of  it,  belong 
wholly  to  the  author.  The  temporary  interest 
excited  by  the  adventures  of  an  ordinary  sea 
man,  whose  tale  of  solitude  rendered  him  an  ob 
ject  of  curiosity,  would  have  subsided  with  his 
day,  and  his  name  be  scarcely  remembered,  but 
for  the  genius  of  De  Foe.  "  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'" 
observes  a  modern  writer,  "is  a  most  skilful 
romance,  of  which  the  first  idea  indeed  was 
borrowed  from  the  strange  story  of  Alexander 
Selkirk  ;  but  in  which  the  whole  arrangement 
and  execution — all  the  filling  up  of  incident,  re 
flection,  and  character — are  truly  and  entirely 
De  Foe's ;  and  the  same  sort  of  criticism  that 
would  diminish  the  credit  of  its  author  would 
produce  the  same  effect  on  the  authors  of  all  the 
celebrated  epic,  and  almost  all  the  celebrated 


•  "  The  sequel  of  Selkirk's  life  contains  but  fewincidents. 
As  soon  as  he  had  realised  the  profits  of  his  cruise  he  re 
turned  to  Largo,  his  native  place,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1712.  His  parents,  who  were  still  living,  received  him 
with  joy  ;  but  his  recluse  habits  induced  him  to  shun  the 
haunts  of  men,  and  he  constructed  a  cave  in  their  garden 
where  he  sought  repose  in  solitude.  Having  purchased  a 
boat,  he  employed  much  of  his  time  in  fishing,  and  filled 
up  the  intervals  in  solitary  walks  amongst  the  woods  and 
glens  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  these  rambles  he  often 
met  a  young  girl,  Sophia  Bruce,  seated  alone,  and  tending 
a  single  cow,  the  property  of  her  parents.  Her  lonely  oc 
cupation  and  innocent  looks  soon  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him  ;  and  he  watched  her  for  hours  unseen  as  she 
amused  herself  in  gathering  wild  flowers,  or  chanting  her 
rural  lays.  At  length  he  joined  her  in  conversation  ;  their 
attachment  became  mutual,  and  they  agreed  to  elope  from 
the  romantic  scenes  of  Scotland  for  the  atmosphere  of  Lon 
don.  From  a  deed  executed  by  him  in  1717,  in  which  he 
conveyed  his  property  to  her,  it  should  seem  that  they  were 
not  married,  as  he  calls  her  his  '  trusty  and  loving  friend 
Sophia  Bruce,  spinster.'  She  is  said  to  have  died  within  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  but  from  a  fact  to  be  recorded  pre 
sently  it  is  most  probable  that  Selkirk  deserted  her  and 
returned  again  to  Scotland,  where  an  unfortunate  broil  in 
which  he  was  engaged  having  brought  him  under  the  dis 
cipline  of  the  church,  he  avoided  its  consequences  by  re 
treating  to  England,  and  at  this  time  is  said  to  have  visited 
Bristol  and  Liverpool.  Tired  of  an  inactive  life,  he  again 
went  to  sea  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Weymouth,  where 
he  died  some  time  in  the  year  1723.  He  is  said  to  have  left 
his  effects  by  will  'to  sundry  loving  female  friends  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  intimacies  during  his  residence 
upon  shore.'  One  of  fhese,  Frances  Candis,  claiming  to  be 
his  widow,  made  her  appearance  at  Largo  in  1724,  and  after 
some  litigation  with  his  relatives  is  said  to  have  recovered 
his  property  there.  Another  female,  Sophia  Selcraig,  who 
represented  herself  as  his  widow,  applied  for  charity  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Say,  a  dissenting  minister  in  Westminster. 
She  seems  to  have  been  a  Scotchwoman,  and  to  have  had 
three  uncles  of  the  name  of  Hymer,  all  ministers  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  probable  she  was  the  Sophia 
Bruce  before  mentioned  who  still  survived.  Her  letter  to 
Mr  Say  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  '  Say  Papers,  'published 
in  the  '  Monthly  Repository,'  vol.  v,  p.  531." 
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dramatic  poems  in  the  world.  He  took  no  more 
of  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  from  Selkirk's  story  than 
Shakspeare  did  of  Macbeth '  and  '  Hamlet '  from 
the  old  Scotch  and  Danish  chronicles,  or  of '  Ro 
meo  and  Juliet'  from  the  Italian  ballad."*  The 
adventures  of  Selkirk  had  been  thrown  into  the 
air  in  1712  for  literary  hawks  to  devour,  and 
De  Foe  may  have  caught  common  prey,  which 
he  converted  to  the  uses  of  his  intellect,  and  dis 
tributed  for  the  purposes  of  his  interest.  Thus 
he  may  have  fairly  acquired  the  fundamental  in 
cident  of  Crusoe's  life ;  but  he  did  not  borrow 
the  various  events,  the  useful  moralities,  or  the 
engaging  style.  Few  men  could  write  such  a 
poem,  and  few  Selkirks  could  imitate  so  pathetic 
an  original.  It  was  the  happiness  of  De  Foe 
that,  as  many  writers  have  succeeded  in  relating 
enterprises  by  land,  he  excelled  in  narrating  ad 
ventures  by  sea,  with  such  facilities  of  language, 
such  attractive  varieties,  such  insinuative  in 
struction,  as  have  seldom  been  equalled,  but 
never  surpassed. 

Long  after  the  publication  of '  Crusoe,'  an  idle 
tale  got  abroad  in  the  world,  that  was  calculated 
to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  author;  and 
having  passed  through  many  hands,  has  obtained 
more  credit  than  it  was  ever  entitled  to.  The 
story  is  this :  that  Selkirk  continued  to  keep  a 
diary,  from  which  he  drew  up  a  narrative  of  his 
adventures,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  De 
Foe  to  be  rendered  fit  for  publication  ;  but  after 
purloining  the  contents,  he  returned  it  to  the 
writer  as  an  unsaleable  commodity.  To  atone 
for  the  injustice,  it  is  further  said  that  he  divided 
the  profits  with  Selkirk.  As  there  is  no  sort  of 
evidence  for  this  story,  it  may  be  safely  rejected 
without  argument.  Certain  it  is  that  the  most 
diligent  inquiries  have  not  produced  a  single  fact 
to  prove  that  De  Foe  was  ever  in  possession  of  a 
single  paper  belonging  to  Selkirk ;  and  how 
could  they  ?  for  Selkirk  had  none  to  communi 
cate.  As  he  had  neither  pen,  ink,  nor  paper 
upon  the  island,  he  could  keep  no  journal.  It 
appears  from  Rogers  that  he  had  nearly  lost  his 
language  during  his  solitude ;  and  others  agree 
that  what  he  recovered  of  it  afterwards  was 
scarcely  intelligible.  It  is,  therefore,  without  the 
range  of  probability,  that  an  unlettered  man,  who 
had  spent  so  many  years  at  sea,  and  during  a 
portion  of  the  time  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from 
society,  should  find  the  use  of  his  pen  so  sud 
denly  as  this  story  supposes.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Selkirk  told  all  he  had  to  communi- 
j  cate,  first  to  Rogers,  and  afterwards  to  Steele, 
who  had  several  conversations  with  him,  and 
elicited  only  the  same  facts  that  he  had  told  be 
fore,  but  deriving  a  superior  interest  from  his 
own  mode  of  relating  them.  Had  Selkirk  pos 
sessed  any  papers,  he  could  have  been  at  no  loss 
for  assistance  in  making  them  public  long  before 
the  appearance  of  '  Crusoe,'  when  his  story  had 
ceased  to  excite  attention.  Besides,  a  circum 
stance  so  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  De  Foe 
would  not  have  been  so  long  concealed,  .for  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  until  nearly  forty  years  afterwards. 
His  enemies,  always  upon  the  alert,  would  not 
have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  so  strong  a 
point  against  him  ;  nor  would  it  have  escaped 
Gildon,  who  collected  all  the  scandal  that  was 


•  Pref.  to  Cadell's  edit,  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 


afloat  against  De  Foe  when  he  attacked  '  Cru 
soe.'  So  far  from  any  charge  of  plagiarism,  he 
represents  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday 
as  the  airy  phantoms  of  the  writer's  brain.  He 
says,  "  that  the  story  was  feigned,  that  it  was  all 
a  romance ;  that  there  never  was  any  such  man, 
or  place,  or  circumstances  in  any  man's  life  ;  that 
it  was  formed  and  embellished  by  invention  to 
impose  upon  the  world."  This  was  an  objection 
which  De  Foe  found  it  more  difficult  to  answer 
than  the  above  scandal,  which  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  notice  had  it  been  propagated  in  his  life 
time.  No  one  who  reads  his  '  Essay  upon  Ho 
nesty,"  in  the  '  Serious  Reflections,'  published  a 
year  afterwards,  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
he  was  capable  of  lending  himself  to  a  transac 
tion  like  the  one  so  wantonly  attributed  to  him. 
It  may  have  been  often  observed,  that  the  most 
groundless  calumnies,  when  frequently  repeated, 
acquire  a  certain  credit  which  indisposes  mankind 
for  further  inquiry.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  sur 
mounting  early  prepossessions,  which  acquire  a 
tenacity  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  truth. 
That  which  has  been  often  told  we  readily  believe, 
giving  less  heed  to  the  contradiction  of  a  story 
than  to  an  early  impression  in  its  favour.  It  is 
surely  high  time  to  divest  ourselves  of  this  pre 
judice,  and  to  discard  reports  that  have  no  solid 
foundation  to  rest  upon.  Envy  and  malice  may 
blast  the  fairest  reputation,  and  they  hurled  their 
shots  without  mercy  at  De  Foe ;  but  if  this  had 
not  been  a  tale  of  after-times  we  might  have  been 
well  assured,  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  cha 
racter,  that  he  who  could  inculcate  the  moral  les 
sons  so  seriously  enforced  in  '  Robinson  Crusoe,' 
was  not  the  man  to  commit  a  deliberate  act  of 
injustice.* 

The  spirit  of  detraction,  ever  active  in  assail- 


*  The  first  writer  who  appears  to  have  given  currency  to 
this  tale  of  slander  was  Entick,  in  his  '  Naval  History,'  pub 
lished  in  1757  ;  but  he  gives  no  authority,  and  his  account 
carries  its  own  confutation.  Watson  repeated  the  story  in 
his  '  History  of  Halifax,1  1775,  as  did  Dr  Beattie  in  his 
'  Dissertations,  Moral  and  Critical,'  1783.  It  is  to  be  re 
gretted  that  a  writer  so  justly  respected  should  have  given 
sanction  to  the  calumny,  for  people  are  too  often  misled  by 
the  authority  of  names.  His  version  of  the  story,  which 
has  its  variations,  is  as  follows  : — "Selkirk  was  advised  to 
get  his  story  putin  writing  and  published.  Being  illiterate 
himself,  he  told  everything  he  could  remember  to  Daniel 
De  Foe,  a  professed  author  of  considerable  note,  who,  in 
stead  of  doing  justice  to  the  poor  man,  is  said  to  have  ap 
plied  these  materials  to  his  own  use,  by  making  them  the 
groundwork  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  which  he  soon  after  pub 
lished,  and  which  being  very  popular  brought  him  a  good 
deal  of  money.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  De  Foe  shared 
the  profits  of  this  publication  with  the  poor  seaman,  for 
there  is  an  air  of  humanity  in  it  which  one  could  not  expect 
from  an  author  who  is  an  arrant  cheat.  In  the  preface  to 
his  second  volume  he  speaks  feelingly  enough  of  the  harm 
done  him  by  those  who  had  abridged  the  first  in  order  to 
reduce  the  price."  Upon  this,  Dr  Beattie  raises  a  very  na 
tural  question,  which  might  go  far  to  refute  this  hearsay 
story.  "  Is  it  to  be  imagined,"  says  he,  "  that  any  man  of 
common  prudence  would  talk  in  this  way.  if  he  were  con 
scious  that  he  himself  might  be  proved  guilty  of  that  very 
dishonesty  which  he  so  severely  condemns?"  Dr  Towers 
very  appropriately  remarks,  "  It  certainly  would  have  been 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  De  Foe  should  have  talked  in 
the  manner  he  did  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  that  with  which 
lie  was  charged.  But  the  fact  appears  to  have  been  that 
the  charge  against  De  Foe  of  having  taken  his  book  from 
Selkirk's  manuscripts,  or  from  communications  of  any  kind 
made  by  Selkirk,  was  wholly  groundless,  and  of  which  he 
had  himself  never  heard  ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  the  least 
hint  of  any  such  accusation  against  him  was  ever  published 
during  his  lifetime."  The  charge  was  again  revived  in  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  1787  and  1788,  and  accompa- 
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ing  the  reputation  of  De  Foe,  attempted  other 
means  to  despoil  him  of  his  literary  honours. 
Singular  as  it  may  now  appear,  it  was  even  gravely 
asserted  that  he  was  not  the  author  of '  Robinson 
Crusoe.'  By  some  it  was  ascribed  to  Arthbuth- 
not,»  by  others  to  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  f  To 
refute  these  extravagant  tales  would  be  super 
fluous;  the  only  surprising  matter  is,  that  they 
should  ever  have  found  any  implicit  believers. 

The  well-established  reputation  of  '  Robinson 
Crusoe'  has  attached  a  degree  of  interest  to  every 
fact  connected  with  its  history.  Even  so  minute 
a  circumstance  as  the  place  where  it  was  written 
has  not  escaped  inquiry,  and  various  are  the 
opinions  that  have  been  started  upon  the  subject. 
Watson,  in  his  '  History  of  Halifax,'  assigns  it  to 
a  house  in  the  back  lane  of  that  town,  known  by 
the  sign  of  the  Rose  and  Crown,  where  he  tells 
us  De  Foe  resided  when  he  was  forced  to  abscond 
for  his  political  writings.  But  he  had  now  done 
with  politics,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  go 
vernment.  A  writer  in  the  •  Gentleman's  Maga 
zine'  says  it  was  written  at  Gateshead,  iu  the 
county  of  Durham  ;  and  there  is  a  story  in  the 
'  Economist,'  which  has  been  transcribed  into  se 
veral  provincial  papers,  transferring  the  place  to 
an  alley  in  Whiteehapel.f  Widely  differing  from 
these  authorities,  a  correspondent  observes  that 


nied  by  other  mistakes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  im 
portant  a  work  as  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  should 
have  propagated  the  tale.  The  latest  author  who  has 
adopted  it  was  Mr  Isaac  James  in  his  account  of  Selkirk, 
but  the  present  writer  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  him  give 
up  the  story  as  void  of  foundation.  The  writers  who  have 
rejected  it,  after  deliberate  investigation,  are  Dr  Towers,  in 
the  '  Biographia  Britannica ;'  Mr  Chalmers,  in  his  '  Life  of 
De  Foe ;'  Captain  Burney,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
'  Voyages  and  Discoveries  ;'  Mr  D'Israeli,  in  the  third  vo 
lume  of  his  '  Curiosities  of  Literature  ;'  and  Mr  Howell,  in 
his  '  Life  of  Selkirk."  To  these  may  be  added  the  authors  i 
of  the  prefaces  to  Cadell's  and  Mawman's  editions  of  '  Ro 
binson  Crusoe.'  The  reasonings  of  these  writers,  with  what 
has  been  advanced  in  this  work,  will,  it  is  hoped,  set  this 
matter  finally  at  rest. 

*  The  author  of  Arbuthnot's  life,  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  'Biographia  Britannica,'  says,  "The  Doctor  shared  the 
like  fortune  with  his  friends  Pope  and  Swift,  in  having  se 
veral  brats  illegitimately  fathered  upon  him,  among  which 
the  famous  romance  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe'  is  worth  men 
tioning."  He  adds  in  a  note,  "  This  romance  was  written 
in  so  natural  a  manner,  and  with  so  many  incidents,  that 
it  was  judged  for  some  time  to  be  a  true  story.  It  was  the 
delectable  offspring  of  the  teeming  brain  of  Daniel  DeFoe, 
a  writer  famous  in  his  generation  for  politics  and  poetry, 
especially  the  former. 

t  In  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  March,  1788,  is  the 
following  communication  of  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
signs  himself  W.  W.,  and  dates  from  Dublin,  Feb.  25  :— 
"  In  the  course  of  a  late  conversation  with  a  nobleman  of 
the  first  consequence  and  information  in  this  kingdom,  he 
assured  me  that  Mr  Benjamin  Hollo  way,  of  Middleton 
Stony,  assured  him  some  time  ago  that  he  knew,  for  fact, 
that  the  celebrated  romance  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe'  was 
really  written  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  when  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London  ;  that  his  lordship  gave  the  manuscript 
to  Daniel  De  Foe,  who  frequently  visited  him  during  his 
confinement,  and  that  De  Foe,  having  afterwards  added  the 
second  volume,  published  the  whole  as  his  own  production. 
This  anecdote  I  would  not  venture  to  send  to  your  valuable 
magazine  if  I  did  net  think  my  information  good,  and  ima 
gine  it  might  be  acceptable  to  your  numerous  readers, 
notwithstanding  the  work  has  heretofore  been  generally  at 
tributed  to  the  latter." 

I  This  idle  story  is  as  follows: — "In  the  centre  of  White- 
chapel  market  is  a  little  dirty  alley,  called  Harrow  alley, 
opposite  to  which  is  a  hair-dresser's  shop,  kept  by  Mr  Lun- 
sun.  In  this  house,  above  150  years  ago,  dwelt  that  prince 
of  wits  and  excellent  man,  Daniel  De  Foe ;  here  he  wrote 
that  much-read  and  excellent  moral  work,  '  Robinson  Cru 
soe,'  and  here  hu  wrote  a  memorable  melancholy  journal 
of  the  plague  in  London,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness." 


;he  honour  appertains  to  the  village  of  Hartley, 
n  Kent.  •  It  seems  most  probable  that  De  Foe 
wrote  it  in  his  retirement  at  Stoke  Newington, 
where  he  resided  during  the  principal  part  of  this 
reign,  in  a  large  white  house,  rebuilt  by  himself, 
and  still  standing  in  Church  street.  In  Gildon's 
ibel,  before  mentioned,  the  scene  of  the  dialogue 
s  laid  in  a  field  at  Stoke  Newington,  when  De 
Foe  is  supposed  to  be  upon  his  return  home. 
This  seems  conclusive  upon  the  subject.  It  ap 
pears  from  the  records  of  that  parish,  that  upon 
;he  10th  of  April,  1721,  being  Easter  Monday, 
ic  paid  a  fine  of  10/.  to  be  excused  from  serving 
larochial  offices. 

More  than  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since  the 
irst  publication  of  this  charming  work,  but  it 
las  lost  none  of  its  interest.  With  few  ex 
ceptions,  no  work  has  been  so  often  printed,  nor 
so  extensively  read ;  and  the  solid  foundation 
upon  which  its  popularity  is  built  will  continue 
:<>  maintain  it  so  long  as  the  language  exists. 
Until  of  late  years,  if  we  except  the  early  edi 
tions,  which  are  respectably  printed,  it  has  walked 
abroad  only  in  a  homely  dress,  and  most  fre 
quently  in  vile  abridgments.  The  first  attempts 
to  press  the  fine  arts  into  its  service  was  made  at 
;he  Logographic  press,  by  the  late  Mr  John  Wal 
ter,  who  published,  in  1790,  '  A  Selection  from 
the  Works  of  Daniel  De  Foe,'  in  three  volumes, 
octavo.  The  third  volume  comprises  the  '  Se 
rious  Reflections,'  the  '  True  Born  Englishman,' 
and  the  political  dissertation  entitled  '  The  Origi 
nal  Power  of  the  People  of  England.'  The  other 
volumes  were  accompanied  by  four  beautiful  en 
gravings,  executed  by  Pollard,  illustrative  of 
events  in  the  story  of  '  Crusoe.'  In  an  adver 
tisement  written  by  the  late  Mr  William  Coombe, 
it  is  justly  observed,  "  Few  writers  have  suffered 
more  severely  by  abridgers  than  Mr  Daniel  De 
Foe.  These  lawless  banditti,  who  are  constantly 
employed  in  making  predatory  incursions  into  the 
territories  of  genius,  have  ravaged  his  most  cele 
brated  work,  '  The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Cru 
soe,'  with  a  barbarous  and  indiscriminating  fero 
city.  Not  content  with  constantly  ushering  it 
into  the  world  in  a  garb  more  worthy  of  a  Grub 
street  production  than  a  work  on  which  the  great 
Rousseau  has  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums, 
they  have  modernized  it,—  that  is,  divested  it  of 
its  simplicity,  struck  out  everything  moral,  useful, 
and  impressive,  presenting  nothing  but  a  bare  ex 
terior  ;  totally  rejecting  those  excellent  philoso 
phical  and  religious  applications  everywhere 
interwoven  with  the  story.  To  restore  to  our 
author  what  has  been  thus  unjustly  ravished  from 
him,  and  to  give  his  principal  productions  that 


*  The  late  William  Titford,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
dated  June  31,  1822,  writes  thus: — "  I  was  born  at  Cran- 
brook,  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  1 752  ;  my  father  at  Hawkhurst, 
four  miles  from  Cranbrook,  1717.  Hartley  is  now  a  very 
small  village,  being  about  half- way  between  Cranbrook  and 
Hawkhurst ;  most  of  the  houses  now  standing  have  been 
built  in  my  remembrance.  In  this  valley  is  a  small  pub 
lic  house,  standing  by  itself,  the  sign  the  Duke  William's 
Head.  Sixty  years  ago,  my  father  having  occasion  to  stop 
there  with  me,  he  informed  me,  pointing  to  a  back  cham 
ber  over  a  washhouse,  and  said,  '  In  that  room  Daniel  De 
Foe  wrote  "Robinson  Crusoe."'  He  said  De  Foe  had 
offended  government,  and  was  concealed  in  that  house 
many  months.  Before  the  turnpike  road  was  made  it  was 
quite  impassable  in  winter  for  any  carriage,  and  with  diffi 
culty  for  horses,  and  was  well  calculated  for  private  con 
cealment." 
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respectable  appearance  so  justly  their  due,  has 
been  the  chief  object  in  publishing  this  selec 
tion." 

The  next  edition  deserving  of  notice  is  that 
by  Mr  Stockdale,  published  also  in  1 790,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  and  embellished  with  a  number 
of  good  engravings.  To  this  work  was  prefixed 
Mr  Chalmers'  Life  of  De  Foe,  considerably  en 
larged  from  the  '  History  of  the  Union,'  and  some 
copies  were  then  thrown  off  for  separate  distri 
bution.  The  admirers  of  De  Foe  were  under 
considerable  obligations  to  Mr  Chalmers  for  this 
acceptable  addition  to  his  work.  The  '  Aca 
demic  Edition,'  published  in  1815,  by  Joseph 
Mawman,  in  one  large  volume  octavo,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a  large  body  of  notes,  illustrating 
the  geographical  and  nautical  parts  of  the  wonk, 
and  compiled  by  the  hydrographer  of  the  '  Naval 
Chronicle.'  It  has  an  original  preface,  and  is  j 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of  wood-  j 
cuts  of  natural  history,  but  the  mechanical  exe- ! 
cution  of  the  work  is  inferior  to  its  other  merits.  I 
In  point  of  exterior  embellishment,  no  former 
edition  of  this  enchanting  work  can  compete  with 
that  issued  by  Messrs  Cadell  and  Davies,  in  1S-JO, 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  with  twenty-two  exqui 
site  line  engravings,  executed  by  Heath,  from 
drawings  by  Stothard.  With  these  the  paper 
and  typography  are  in  good  keeping,  and  altoge 
ther  exhibit  '  Crusoe'  in  his  gayest  clothing.  It 
is  accompanied  by  a  new  life  of  the  author,  writ 
ten  with  superior  taste  and  discrimination,  but 
exhibiting  no  new  facts  in  his  history. 

'  Robinson  Crusoe'  has  yielded  as  much  delight 
to  foreigners  as  to  the  people  in  whose  language 
it  was  written.  Upon  its  first  appearance  it  was 
translated  into  French,  and  by  that  means  be 
came  known  to  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
A  very  neat  edition  in  that  language,  with  a  se 
ries  of  beautiful  engravings  by  Picart,  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam,  in  three  thick  volumes  12mo,  in 
1720  and  1721.  It  comprised  the  '  Serious  Re 
flections,'  and  had  the  original  prefaces  in  com 
mendation  of  the  work.  Since  then  it  has  been 
often  printed  in  France,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
and  has  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation.  That  it  should  have  j  j 
found  admirers  in  a  country  that  produced  the 
renowned  adventures  of  '  Don  Quixote'  is  not 
surprising ;  nor  that  it  should  have  become  ob 
noxious  to  those  censors  of  literature,  the  Fathers 
of  the  Inquisition,  who  inserted  it  in  their  list  of 
prohibited  books  in  1756.  There  is  one  French 
version  in  two  vols.  4to. ,  by  the  Duchess  Dowa 
ger  de  Luynes,  who  not  only  translated  but 
printed  the  work  with  her  own  hands.  A  trans 
lation  into  Arabic  was  published  at  Malta  in 
1835 ;  and  there  is  a  version  of  it  in  the  Arme 
nian  language,  rendered  by  Minas  de  Medici,  and 
published  at  Venice  in  1817.  The  two  latter  are 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  "although 
abounding  in  all  the  prejudices  of  his  country 
men,  even  in  those  confined  to  the  humbler 
orders,  the  nationality  of  De  Foe's  opinions 
formed  no  obstacle  to  his  reception  abroad ;  be 
cause  it  did  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
effect  of  his  broad  and  sure  pictures  of  human 
nature;  his  unfailing  appeals  to  the  elemental 
workings  of  the  human  mind  ;  his  mastery  over 


the  universal  passions ;  the  sagacity,  finally,  and 
the  deep  wisdom  of  those  views  of  human  charac 
ter  and  conduct,  which  in  '  Robinson  Crusoe,1 
more  successfully  than  in  any  production  of  the 
same  captivating  species,  are  made  to  display 
themselves  in  the  apparently  artless  concatena 
tion  of  the  incidents  of  a  fictitious  narrative,  and 
the  development  of  one  imaginary  individual's 
mind."*  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
history  of  the  work  is  the  acceptance  it  met  with 
from  the  Arabs,  whose  literature  is  rich  in  works 
of  fiction,  the  beauties  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated  by  an  European.  The  enterprising 
traveller,  John  Lewis  Burckhardt,  during  his 
residence  in  Syria,  amused  himself  by  translating 
'  Robinson  Crusoe '  into  the  Arabic,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  acquaintance  with  the  language,  f 
"  While  he  was  composing  it,  he  used  to  read 
passages  of  his  work  to  his  Arab  friends,  when 
they  came  to  sit  at  his  gate  in  the  cool  hours  of 
eveninar:  and  the  most  learned  and  the  most 
ignorant  of  them,  says  he,  expressed  great  delight 
and  admiration.  The  most  bigotted  lovers  of 
Oriental  literature  could  not  help  confessing,  that 
the  Frankish  story-teller  had  afforded  them  as 
much  amusement  as  the  historian  of  Sinbad, 
without  ever  having  recourse  to  anything  in  the 
smallest  degree  improbable,  and  without  ever 
writing  one  sentence  less  pregnant  with  instruc 
tion  than  amusement.''^ 

That  a  work  of  so  much  celebrity,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  please  the  taste  of  a  numerous  class 
of  readers,  should  meet  with  imitations,  was  to 
be  expected.  It  is  computed  that  within  forty 
years  after  its  first  publication,  no  fewer  than 
forty-one  different  '  Robinsons  '  appeared,  be. 
sides  fifteen  imitations  in  which  other  titles  were 
used.  The  first  rival  of  the  latter  description 
was  '  The  Hermit :  or  the  unparalleled  Suffer 
ings  and  surprising  Adventures  of  Mr  Philip 
Quarll,  an  Englishman,  &c.  1727.  8vo;'  a 
work  characterised  by  Dr  Beattie  as  a  paltry 
imitation  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 

Of  the  imitations  of  the  work,  with  the  same 
title,  the  best,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Campe,  who, 
takinsr  some  hints  from  Rousseau,  composed  a 
story  "upon  the  model  of  De  Foe's  romance,  in 
which  he  professed  to  develope  the  resources  of 
nature  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  been  done 
by  the  original  writer.  His  work  is  cast  in  dia 
logues,  and  split  into  portions,  adapted  to  evening 
conversations.  One  object  of  the  writer  was,  to 
expunge  from  it  everything  offensive  to  Catholics, 
that  it  might  receive  no  obstruction  from  persons 
whose  tenacity  might  lead  them  to  reject  it  upon 
that  account.  It  has  accordingly  been  popular 
upon  the  continent,  and  translated  into  most  of 
its  languages,  that  of  Spain  amongst  the  rest ;  it 


«  Pref  to  Cadell's  ed.  i. 

t  Writing  from  Aleppo,  July  2,  1810,  he  says,  "I  have 
for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in  an  Arabic  exercise, 
which  has  proved  of  great  utility  to  me ;  it  is  the  meta 
morphosis  of  the  well-known  novel  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe  ' 
into  an  Arabian  tale,  adapted  to  Eastern  taste  and  ma.-.  - 
ners.  A  young  Frank,  born  at  Aleppo,  who  speaks  Arabic 
like  a  native,  but  who  neither  reads  nor  writes  it,  has  been 
my  assistant  in  the  undertaking.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  here  enclosed  a.  copy  of  this  travestied '  Robin 
son,'  or  as  I  call  the  boot  in  Arabic,  '  Dur  el  B:ikur.  the 
Pearl  of  the  Seas.' " — BURCKHARDT'S  TRAVELS  JN  NUBIA, 

P.  as. 

I  Pref.  to  Cadell's  ed.  iii. 
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being  the  only  version  of '  Crusoe '  that  is  allowed 
to  circulate  in  that  country.  *  There  is  an  Eng 
lish  translation,  which  has  been  often  printed 
under  the  title  of  '  The  New  Robinson  Crusoe,' 
which  has  been  likewise  altered;  the  colloquy 
being  dropped,  and  the  story  thrown  into  a  con 
tinued  narrative.  Of  late  years,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  render  it  a  class-book  for  schools, 
both  upon  the  continent  and  in  England.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  turned  into  Latin  by  Professor 
Goffaux,  chiefly  from  Campe's  work.  The  diffi 
culty  of  such  an  undertaking  must  be  very  ap 
parent,  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  well  executed  ; 
the  style  is  pure,  neat,  and  simple  ;  and  the  sub 
ject  being  attractive,  it  is  calculated  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  young  during  the  hours  of 


•  It  is  entitled,  'El  Nuevo  Robinson,  Historia  Moral, 
Reducida  a  Dialogo  para  instruction  y  entretenimento  de 
Ninnos  y  Jovenes  de  ambos  sexos :  Escrita  recentimente 
en  Aleman  For  cl  Sennor  Campe,  Traducida  al  Ingles,  al 
Italiano,  y  al  Frances,  y  de  4ste  al  Castellano  con  varias 
correcciones.  For  D.  Tomas  De  Yriarte.  Con  las  Licen- 
cias  Necesarias.  En  Madrid  :  En  la  Imprenta  de  Benito 
Cano.  Anode  1789.'  2  torn.  12mo.  Cuts.  Yriarte,  the 
translator,  prefixed  an  original  preface,  in  which  he 
claimed  for  his  countrymen  the  honour  of  furnishing  the 
model  for  this  ingenious  work.  The  story  is  that  of  Peter 
Serrano,  who  lived  seven  years  on  a  sandy  island  upon  the 
coast  of  Peru,  the  particulars  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Royal  Commentaries  of  Garcilasso  De  La  Vega,  from 
which  work  he  produces  an  extract  to  justify  his  conjec 
ture. 


recreation.  Another  imitation  in  the  French 
language,  in  which  the  hero  is  a  Frenchman,  was 
published  in  Switzerland,  under  the  following 
title:  '  La  Robinson  Fransais  ou  1'histoire  d'une 
Famille  Francoise  iiabitant  une  islee  de  la  mer 
du  sud.' 

Like  most  of  its  fellows,  it  is  made  up  of 
imaginary  voyages  and  marvellous  adventures. 
But,  instead  of  making  its  hero  a  solitary  being 
upon  a  desert  island,  whither  he  arrived  through 
hair-breadth  escapes,  it  places  him  upon  a  beauti 
ful  and  fertile  spot,  finds  him  a  partner,  and  peo 
ples  the  island  with  his  progeny.  The  morality 
of  the  work,  however,  is  strictly  attended  to,  and 
it  is  in  some  respects  an  agreeable  performance. 
Amongst  the  varieties  of  the  French  press,  is  an 
edition  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  with  an  interlineary 
translation  by  Mad.  Montmorency  Lavale,  printed 
at  her  own  house,  in  two  volumes  octavo.  It 
bears  the  following  title :  '  La  Vie,  et  les  tres 
surprennantes  Aventures  de  Robinson  Crusoe,  en 
Anglais.  Avec  la  Traduction  Francaise  inter- 
lineaire.  Par  G.  F..  J.  M.  L.  2  torn,  a  Dam- 
pierre.  1797-'  It  is  said  that  only  twenty-five 
copies  were  printed  of  this  work,  all  upon  fine 
Dutch  writing-paper. 

The  last  edition  of  this  work  in  French  has 
just  made  its  appearance,  profusely  illustrated. 

W.  H. 
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IF  ever  the  story  of  any  private  man's  adventures  in  the  world  were  worth  making 
public,  and  were  acceptable  when  published,  the  Editor  of  this  account  thinks  this  will 
be  so. 

The  wonders  of  this  man's  life  exceed  all  that  (he  thinks)  is  to  be  found  extant  > 
the  life  of  one  man  being  scarce  capable  of  a  greater  variety. 

The  story  is  told  with  modesty,  with  seriousness,  and  with  a  religious  application  of 
events  to  the  uses  to  which  wise  men  always  apply  them,  viz.  to  the  instruction  of  others 
by  this  example,  and  to  justify  and  honour  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  all  the  variety 
of  our  circumstances,  let  them  happen  how  they  will. 

The  Editor  believes  the  thing  to  be  a  just  history  of  fact ;  neither  is  there  any 

appearance  of  fiction  in  it ;    and  however  thinks,  because  all  such  things  are  disputed, 

that  the  improvement  of  it,  as  well  to  the  diversion  as  to  the  instruction  of  the  reader, 

ivill  be  the  same  ;  and  as  such,  he  thinks,  without  farther  compliment  to  the  world,  he 

[oes  them  a  great  service  in  the  publication. 


THE  ADVENTURES 


OF 


I  WAS  born  in  the  year  1632,  in  the  city  of  York, 
of  a  good  fatr.ily,  though  not  of  that  country,  my 
father  being  a  foreigner  of  Bremen,  who  settled 
first  at  Hull.  He  got  a  good  estate  by  merchan 
dise,  and  leaving  off  his  trade,  lived  afterwards  at 
York,  from  whence  he  had  married  my  mother, 
whose  relations  were  named  Robinson,  a  very 
good  family  in  that  country,  and  from  whom  I 
was  called  Robinson  Kreutznaer ;  but  by  the 
usual  corruption  of  words  in  England,  we  are  now 
called,  nay  we  call  ourselves,  and  write  our  name 
Crusoe,  and  so  my  companions  always  called 
me. 

I  had  two  elder  brothers,  one  of  which  was 
lieutenant  colonel  to  an  English  regiment  of  foot 
in  Flanders,  formerly  commanded  by  the  famous 
Colonel  Lockhart,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
near  Dunkirk  against  the  Spaniards ;  what  be 
came  of  my  second  brother  I  never  knew,  any 
more  than  my  father  or  mother  did  know  what 
was  become  of  me. 

Being  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred 
to  any  trade,  my  head  began  to  be  filled  very 
early  with  rambling  thoughts.  My  father,  who 
was  very  ancient,  had  given  me  a  competent 
share  of  learning,  as  far  as  house  education  and  a 
country  free-school  generally  go,  and  designed  me 
for  the  law  ;  but  1  would  be  satesfied  with  nothing 
but  going  to  sea,  and  my  inclination  to  this  led 
me  so  strongly  against  the  will,  nay  the  com 
mands  of  my  father,  and  against  all  the  entreaties 
and  persuasions  of  my  mother  and  other  friends, 
that  there  seemed  to  be  something  fatal  in  that 
propension  of  nature  tending  directly  to  the  life 
of  misery  which  was  to  befal  me. 

My  father,  a  wise  and  grave  man,  gave  me  se 
rious  and  excellent  counsel  against  what  he  fore 
saw  was  my  design.  He  called  me  one  morning 
into  his  chamber,  where  he  was  confined  by  the 
gout,  and  expostulated  very  warmly  with  me  upon 
this  subject :  he  asked  me  what  reasons  more 
than  a  mere  wandering  inclination  I  had  for  leav 
ing  my  father's  house  and  my  native  country, 
where  I  might  be  well  introduced,  and  had  a  pros- 

\  pect  of  raising  my  fortune  by  application  and  in- 
dustry,  with  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  He  told 
me  it  was  for  men  of  desperate  fortunes  on  one 
hand,  or  of  aspiring,  superior  fortunes  on  the 
other,  who  went  abroad  upon  adventures,  to  rise 
by  enterprise,  and  make  themselves  famous  in 

"  undertakings  of  a  nature  out  of  the  common  road; 


that  these  things  were  all  either  too  far  above 
me,  or  too  far  below  me ;  that  mine  was  the 
middle  state,  or  what  might  be  called  the  uppor 
station  of  low  life,  which  he  had  found  by  long 
experience  was  the  best  state  in  the  world,  the  - 
most  suited  to  human  happiness,  not  exposed  to 
the  miseries  and  hardships,  the  labour  and  suffer 
ings  of  the  mechanic  part  of  mankind,  and  not 
embarrassed  with  the  pride,  luxury,  ambition, 
and  envy  of  the  upper  part  of  mankind.  He  told 
me  1  might  judge  of  the  happiness  of  this  state  by 
this  one  thing,  viz.,  that  this  was  the  state  of  life 
which  all  other  people  envied  ;  that  kings  have 
frequently  lamented  the  miserable  consequences 
of  being  born  to  great  things,  and  wish  they  had 
been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  two  extremes, 
between  the  mean  and  the  great ;  that  the  wise 
man  gave  his  testimony  to  this  as  the  just  stan 
dard  of  true  felicity,  when  he  prayed  to  have 
neither  poverty  or  riches. 

He  bid  me  observe  it,  and  I  should  always  find 
that  the  calamities  of  life  were  shared  among  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  mankind  ;  but  that  the 
middle  station  had  the  fewest  disasters,  and  was 
not  exposed  to  so  many  vicissitudes  as  the  higher 
or  lower  part  of  mankind ;  nay,  they  were  not 
subjected  to  so  many  distempers  and  uneasi 
nesses  either  of  body  or  mind,  as  those  were,  who 
by  vicious  living,  luxury,  and  extravagancies  on 
one  hand,  or  by  hard  labour,  want  of  necessaries, 
and  mean  or  insufficient  diet  on  the  other  hand, 
bring  distempers  upon  themselves  by  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  way  of  living;  that  the' 
middle  station  of  life  was  calculated  for  all  kind 
of  virtues  and  all  kind  of  enjoyments ;  that  peace 
and  plenty  were  the  handmaids  of  a  middle  1 
fortune ;  that  temperance,  moderation,  quiet 
ness,  health,  society,  all  agreeable  diversions,  and 
all  desirable  pleasures,  were  the  blessings  atten 
ding  the  middle  station  of  life ;  that  this  way 
men  went  silently  and  smoothly  through  the 
world,  and  comfortably  out  of  it,  not  embarrassed 
with  the  labours  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head,  not 
sold  to  the  life  of  slavery  for  daily  bread,  or 
harrassed  with  perplexed  circumstances,  which 
rob  the  soul  of  peace,  and  the  body  of  rest>  not 
enraged  with  the  passion  of  envy,  or  secret  burn 
ing  lust  of  ambition  for  great  things  ;  but  in  easy 
circumstances  sliding  gently  through  the  world, 
and  sensibly  tasting  the  sweets  of  living,  without 
the  bitter  feeling  that  they  are  happy,  and  learn* 
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ing  by  every  day's  experience  to  know  it  more 
sru-ibly. 

After  this,  he  pressed  me  earnestly,  and  in  the 
inojt  alleciionate  manner,  not  to  play  the  young 
niiin,  not  to  precipitate  myself  into  miseries 
which  nature  and  the  station  of  life  I  was  born 
in  seemed  to  have  provided  against ,  that  I  was 
under  no  necessity  of  seeking  my  bread  ;  that  he 
would  do  well  for  me,  and  endeavour  to  enter 
me  fairly  into  the  station  of  life  which  he  had 
been  just  recommending  to  me  ;  and  that  if  I 
was  not  very  easy  and  happy  in  the  world,  it 
must  be  my  mere  fate  or  fault  that  must  hinder 
it,  and  that  he  should  hare  nothing  to  answer 
for,  having  thus  discharged  his  duty  in  warning 
me  against  measures  which  he  knew  would  be  to 
my  hurt :  in  a  word,  that  as  he  would  do  very 
kind  things  for  me  if  I  would  stay  and  settle  at 
home  as  he  directed,  so  he  would  not  have  so 
much  hand  in  my  misfortunes,  as  to  give  me  any 
encouragement  to  go  away  :  and  to  close  all,  he 
told  me  I  had  my  elder  brother  for  an  example, 
to  whom  he  had  used  the  same  earnest  persua 
sions  to  keep  him  from  going  into  the  low  country 
wars,  but  could  not  prevail,  his  young  desires 
prompting  him  to  run  into  the  army,  where  he 
•was  killed ;  and  though  he  said  he  would  not 
cease  to  pray  for  me,  yet  he  would  venture  to 
say  to  me,  that  if  I  did  take  this  foolish  step, 
God  would  not  bless  me,  and  I  would  have 
leisure  hereafter  to  reflect  upon  having  neglected 
his  counsel  when  there  might  be  none  to  assist 
in  my  recovery. 

I  observed  in  this  last  part  of  his  discourse, 
which  was  truly  prophetic,  though  I  suppose  my 
father  did  not  know  it  to  be  so  himself;  1  say,  1 
observed  the  tears  run  down  his  face  very  plen 
tifully,  and  especially  when  he  spoke  of  my  brother 
who  was  killed ;  and  that  when  he  spoke  of  my 
having  leisure  to  repent,  and  none  to  assist  me, 
he  was  so  moved,  that  he  broke  off  the  discourse, 
and  told  me  his  heart  was  so  full,  he  could  say 
no  more  to  me. 

1  was  sincerely  affected  with  this  discourse,  as 
indeed  who  could  be  otherwise  ?  and  1  resolved 
not  to  think  of  going  abroad  any  more,  but.  to 
settle  at  home  according  to  my  father's  desire. 
But  alas  !  a  few  days  wore  it  all  off;  and  in  short, 
to  prevent  any  of  my  father's  farther  importunities, 
in  a  few  weeks  alter,  I  resolved  to  run  quite 
away  from  him.  However,  I  did  not  act  so  hastily 
neither  as  my  first  heat  of  resolution  prompted, 
but  1  took  my  mother  at  a  time  when  I  thought 
her  a  little  pleasanter  than  ordinary,  and  told 
her,  that  my  thoughts  were  so  entirely  bent  upon 
seeing  the  world,  that  I  should  never  settle  to 
anything  with  resolution  enough  to  go  through 
with  it,  and  my  father  had  better  give  me  his 
consent  than  force  me  to  go  without  it ;  that 
I  was  now  eighteen  years  old,  which  was  too  late 
to  go  apprentice  to  a  trade,  or  clerk  to  an  attor 
ney  ;  that  I  was  sure  if  I  did,  1  should  never 
serve  out  my  time,  and  I  should  certainly  run 
away  from  my  master  before  my  time  was  out, 
and  go  to  sea ;  and  if  she  would  speak  to  my 
father  to  let  me  go  one  voyage  abroad,  if  I  came 
home  again  and  did  not  like  it,  I  would  go  no 
more,  and  I  would  promise  by  a  double  diligence 
to  recover  that  time  1  had  lost. 

This  cut  mv  mother  into  a  great  passion  .  she 


told  me  she  knew  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
speak  to  my  father  upon  any  such  subject,  that 
he  knew  too  well  what  was  my  interest  to  give 
his  consent  to  any  such  thing  so  much  for  my 
hurt,  and  that  she  wondered  how  I  could  think 
of  any  such  thing  after  such  a  discourse  as  1  had 
had  with  my  father,  and  such  kind  .and  tender 
expressions  as  she  knew  my  father  had  used  to 
me;  and  that,  in  short,  if  I  would  ruin  myself, 
there  was  no  help  for  me ;  but  I  might  depend 
I  should  never  have  their  consent  to  it :  that  for 
her  part  she  would  not  have  so  much  hand  in 
my  destruction ;  and  I  should  never  have  it  to 
say,  that  my  mother  was  willing  when  my  father 
was  not. 

Though  my  mother  refused  to  move  it  to  my 
father,  yet,  as  I  have  heard  afterwards,  she  re 
ported  all  the  discourse  to  him,  and  that  my 
father,  after  shewing  a  great  concern  at  it,  said 
to  her  with  a  sigh,  "  That  boy  might  be  happy 
if  he  would  stay  at  home,  but  if  he  goes  abroad, 
he  will  be  the  most  miserable  wretch  that  was 
ever  born  ;  1  can  give  no  consent  to  it." 

It  was  not  till  almost  a  year  after  this  that  I 
broke  loose,  though  in  the  mean  time  I  continued 
obstinately  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  settling  to 
business,  and  frequently  expostulating  with  my 
father  and  mother  about  their  being  so  posi 
tively  determined  against  what  they  knew  my 
inclinations  prompted  me  to.  But  being  one 
day  at  Hull,  where  I  went -casually,  and  without 
any  purpose  of  making  an  elopement  that  time ; 
but  I  say,  being  there,  and  one  of  my  compa 
nions  being  going  by  sea  to  London,  in  his  father's 
ship,  and  prompting  me  to  go  with  them,  with 
the  common  allurement  of  seafaring  men,  viz. 
that  it  would  cost  me  nothing  for  my  passage,  I 
consulted  neither  father  or  mother  any  more, 
not  so  much  as  sent  them  word  of  it ;  but  leaving 
them  to  hear  of  it  as  they  might,  without  asking 
God's  blessing  or  my  father's,  without  any  con 
sideration  of  circumstances  or  consequences,  and 
in  an  ill  hour,  God  knows,  on  the  first  of  Sep 
tember  1651,  I  went  aboard  a  ship  bound  for 
London  ;  never  any  young  adventurer's  misfor 
tunes.  I  believe,  began  sooner,  or  continued 
longer  than  mine.  The  ship  was  no  sooner 
gotten  out  of  the  Humber,  but  the  wind  began 
to  blow,  and  the  waves  to  rise  in  a  most  frightful 
manner ;  and  as  I  had  never  been  at  sea  before, 
I  was  most  inexpressibly  sick  in  body,  and  terri 
fied  in  my  mind  :  I  began  now  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  what  I  had  done,  and  how  justly  I  was 
overtaken  by  the  judgment  of  heaven  for  wickedly 
leaving  my  father's  house  and  abandoning  my 
duty ;  all  the  good  counsel  of  my  parents,  my 
father's  tears  and  my  mother's  entreaties,  came 
now  fresh  into  my  mind,  and  my  conscience, 
which  was  not  yet  come  to  the  pitch  of  hardness 
to  which  it  has  been  since,  reproached  me  with 
the  contempt  of  advice,  and  the  breach  of  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  father. 

All  this  while  the  storm  increased,  and  the  sea, 
which  I  had  never  been  upon  before,  went  very 
high,  though  nothing  like  what  I  have  seen  many 
times  since  ;  no,  nor  like  what  I  saw  a  few  uays 
after :  but  it  was  enough  to  uffect  me  then,  who 
was  but  a  young  sailor,  and  had  never  known 
anything  of  the  matter.  I  expected  every  wave 
would  have  swallowed  us  up,  and  that  every 
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time  the  ship  fell  down,  as  I  thought,  in  the 
trough  or  hollow  of  the  sea,  we  should  never  rise  ' 
more ;  and  in  this  agony  of  mind  I  made  many 
vows  and  resolutions,  that  if  it  would  please  God 
here  to  spare  my  life  this  one  voyage,  if  ever  I 
got  once  my  foot  upon  dry  land  again,  I  would 
go  directly  home  to  my  father,  and  never  set  it 
into  a  ship  while  I  lived  ;  that  I  would  take  his 
advice,  and  never  run  myself  into  such  miseries 
as  these  any  more  Now  I  saw  plainly  the  good 
ness  of  his  observations  about  the  middle  station 
of  life,  how  easy,  how  comfortably  he  had  lived 
all  his  days,  and  never  had  been  exposed  to  tem 
pests  at  sea,  or  troubles  on  shore ;  and  I  resolved 
that  I  would,  like  a  true  repenting  prodigal,  go 
home  to  my  father. 

These  wise  and  sober  thoughts  continued  all 
the  while  the  storm  continued,  and  indeed  some  j 
time  after ;  but  the  next  day  the  wind  was  abated  j 
and  the  sea  calmer,  and  I  began  to  be  a  little  ! 
inured  to  it :  however  I  was  very  grave  for  all  j 
that  day,  being  also  a  little  sea-sick  still;  but  • 
towards  night  the  weather  cleared  up,  the  wind  j 
was  quite  over,  and  a  charming  fine  evening 
followed  ;  the  sun  went  down  perfectly  clear, 
and  rose  so  the  next  morning  ;  and  having  little 
or  no  wind,  and  a  smooth  sea,  the  sun  shining 
upon  it,  the  sight  was,  as  I  thought,  the  most 
delightful  that  ever  I  saw. 

I  had  slept  well  in  the  night,  and  was  now  no 
more  sea-sick,  but  very  cheerful,  looking  with 
wonder  upon  the  sea  that  was  so  rough  and  ter 
rible  the  day  before,  and  could  be  so  calm  and  so 
pleasant  in  so  little  time  after.  And  now,  least 
my  good  resolutions  should  continue,  my  com 
panion,  who  had  indeed  enticed  me  away,  comes 
to  me  :  "  Well,  Bob,"  says  he,  (clapping  me  upon 
the  shoulder,)  "  how  do  you  do  after  it  ?  I  warrant 
you  were  frighted,  wa'n't  you,  last  night,  when  it 
blew  but  a  capfull  of  wind  ?"  "A  cap  full  do  you  call 
it  ?"  said  I,  '•  it  was  a  terrible  storm  ;"  "  A  storm, 
you  fool  you,"  replies  he,  "-do  you  call  that  a 
storm?  why  it  was  nothing  at  all;  give  us  but  a  good 
ship  and  sea-room,  and  we  think  nothing  of  such 
a  squall  of  wind  as  that ;  but  you're  but  a  fresh 
water  sailor,  Bob  ;  come,  let  us  make  a  bowl  of 
punch  and  we'll  forget  all  that ;  do  you  see  what 
charming  weather  it  is  now  ?"  To  make  short 
this  sad  part  of  my  story,  we  went  the  old  way  of 
all  sailors,  the  punch  was  made,  and  I  was  made 
drunk  with  it,  and  in  that  one  night's  wickedness 
I  drowned  all  my  repentance,  all  my  reflections 
upon  my  past  conduct,  and  all  my  resolutions  for 
my  future.  In  a  word,  as  the  sea  was  returned 
to  its  smoothness  of  surface  and  settled  calmness 
by  the  abatement  of  that  storm,  so  the  hurry  of 
my  thoughts  being  over,  my  fears  and  apprehen 
sions  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  being 
forgotten,  and  the  current  of  my  former  desires 
returned,  I  entirely  forgot  the  vows  and  promises 
that  I  made  in  my  distre.ss.  I  found  indeed  some 
intervals  of  reflection,  and  the  serious  thoughts 
did,  as  it  were,  endeavour  to  return  again  some 
times,  but  I  shook  them  off,  and  roused  myself 
from  them  as  it  were  from  a  distemper,  and 
applying  myself  to  drinking  and  company,  soon 
mastered  the  return  of  those  fits,  for  so  I  called 
thenij  and  I  had  in  five  or  six  days  got  as  com 
plete  a  victory  over  conscience  as  any  young 
fellow  that  resolved  not  to  be  troubled  with  it 


could  desire  :  But  I  was  to  have  another  trial  for 
it  still ;  and  Providence,  as  in  such  cases  generally 
it  does,  resolved  to  leave  me  entirely  without 
excuse.  For  if  I  would  not  tak«  this  for  a  deli 
verance,  the  next  was  to  be  such  a  one  as  the 
worst  and  most  hardened  wretch  among  us  would 
confess  both  the  danger  and  the  mercy. 

The  sixth  day  of  our  being  at  sea  we  came  into 
Yarmouth  Roads ;  the  wind  having  been  contrary, 
and  the  weather  calm,  we  had  made  but  little 
way  since  the  storm.  Here  we  were  obliged  to 
come  to  anchor,  and  here  we  lay,  the  wind  con 
tinuing  contrary,  viz.  at  south-west,  for  seven  or 
eight  days,  during  which  time  a  great  many  ships 
from  Newcastle  came  into  the  same  roads,  as  the 
common  harbour  where  the  ships  might  wait  for 
a  wind  for  the  river. 

We  had  not  however  rid  here  so  long,  but 
should  have  tided  it  up  the  river,  but  that  th« 
wind  blew  too  fresh  ;  and  after  we  had  lain  four 
or  five  days  blew  very  hard.  However,  the  roads 
being  reckoned  as  good  as  a  harbour,  the  anchor 
age  good,  and  our  ground- tackle  very  strong,  our 
men  were  unconcerned,  and  not  in  the  least 
apprehensive  of  danger,  but  spent  the  time  in  rest 
and  mirth,  after  the  manner  of  the  sea ;  but  the 
eighth  day  in  the  morning  the  wind  increased, 
and  we  had  all  hands  at  work  to  strike  our  top 
masts,  and  make  every  thing  snug  and  close,  that 
the  ship  might  ride  as  easy  as  possible.  By  noon 
the  sea  went  very  high  indeed,  and  our  ship  rid 
forecastle  in,  shipped  several  seas,  and  we  thought 
once  or  twice  our  anchor  had  come  home ;  upon 
which  our  master  ordered  out  the  sheet  anchor ; 
so  that  we  rode  with  two  anchors  a-head,  and  the 
cables  veered  out  to  the  better  end. 

By  this  time  it  blew  a  terrible  storm  indeed, 
and  now  I  began  to  see  terror  and  amazement  in 
the  faces  even  of  the  seamen  themselves.  The 
master,  though  vigilant  in  the  business  of  pre 
serving  the  ship,  yet  as  he  went  in  and  out  of  his 
cabin  by  me,  1  could  hear  him  softly  to  himself 
say  several  times,  "  Lord  be  merciful  to  us,  we 
shall  be  all  lost,  we  shall  be  all  undone  ;"  and  the 
like.  During  these  first  hurries  I  was  stupid, 
lying  still  in  my  cabin,  which  was  in  the  steerage, 
and  cannot  describe  my  temper :  I  could  ill 
re-assume  the  first  penitence  which  I  had  so 
apparently  trampled  upon,  and  hardened  myself 
against :  I  thought  the  bitterness  of  death  had 
been  past,  and  that  this  would  be  nothing  like  to 
the  first.  But  when  the  master  himself  came  by 
me,  as  I  said  just  now,  and  said  we  should  be  all 
lost,  I  was  dreadfully  frighted :  I  got  up  out  of 
my  cabin,  and  looked  out ;  but  such  a  dismal 
sight  I  never  saw  :  the  sea  went  mountains  high, 
and  broke  upon  us  every  three  or  four  minutes: 
when  I  could  look  about,  I  could  see  nothing  but 
distress  round  us:  two  ships  that  rid  near  us,  we 
found,  had  cut  their  masts  by  the  board,  being 
deep  loaden ;  and  our  men  cried  out,  that  a  ship 
which  rid  about  a  mile  a-head  of  us  was  founder 
ed.  Two  more  ships  being  driven  from  their 
anchors,  were  run  out  of  the  roads  to  sea  at  all 
adventures,  and  that  with  not  a  mast  standing. 
The  light  ships  fared  the  best,  as  not  so  much 
labouring  in  the  sea ;  but  two  or  three  of  them 
drove,  and  came  close  by  us,  running  away  with 
only  their  sprit- sail  out  before  the  wind. 
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Towards  evening  the  mate  and  boatswain  beg 
ged  the  master  of  our  ship  to  let  them  cut  away 
the  fore-mast,  which  he  was  very  unwilling  to: 
but  the  boatswain  protesting  to  him,  that  if  he 
did  not  the  ship  would  founder,  he  consented  ; 
and  when  they  had  cut  away  the  fore-mast, 
the  main-mast  stood  so  loose,  and  shook  the 
ship  so  much,  they  were  obliged  to  cut  her  away 
also,  and  make  a  clear  deck. 

Any  one  may  judge  what  a  condition  I  must 
be  in  at  all  this,  who  was  but  a  young  sailor,  and 
who  had  been  in  such  a  fright   before  at  but  a 
little.     But   if  I    can  express,  at  this  distance, 
the  thoughts  I  had  about  me  at  that  time,  I  was 
in  tenfold  more  horror  of  mind  upon  account  of 
my  former  convictions,  and  the  having  returned 
from   them   to   the   resolutions    I  had  wickedly 
taken  at  first,  than   I  was  at  death  itself;  and 
these,  added  to  the  terror  of  the  storm,  put  me 
into  such  a  condition,  that  I   can  by  no  words 
describe  it.     But  the  worst  was  not  come  yet ; 
the  storm  continued  with  such   fury,    that   the  j 
seamen  themselves  acknowledged  they  had  never  j 
known  a  worse.     We  had  a  good  ship,  but  she  | 
was  deep  ioaden,  and  wallowed  in  the  sea,  that 
the  seamen  every  now  and  then  cried  out  she 
would  founder.      It  was  my  advantage,   in  one ' 
respect,  that  I  did  not  know  what  they  meant 
by    "  founder"   till    I  inquired.       However,  the 
storm  was  so  violent,  that  I  saw,  what  is  not  often  i 
seen,  the  master,  the  boatswain,  and  some  others,  | 
more   sensible   than   the   rest,  at   their  prayers,  i 
and   expecting    every    moment   when    the  ship  i 
would  go  to  the  bottom.      In  the  middle  of  the  { 
night,  and   under  all  the  rest  of  our  distresses, ; 
one  of  the  men  that  had  been  down  on  purpose 
to   see,    cried    out     we     had    sprung   a  leak ;  [ 
another  said   there  was  four  feet  water  in   the  j 
hold.     Then  all  hands  were  called  to  the  pump,  j 
At  that  very  word  my  heart,  as  I  thought,  died  | 
within  me,  and  I  fell  backwards  upon  the  side  of  j 
the  bed  where  I  sat  into  the  cabin.   However,  the 
men  roused  me,  and  told  me,   that,   I  that  was 
able  to  do  nothing  before,  was  as  well  able  to 
pump   as  another;  at  which   I  stirred  up,   and 
went    to   the  pump,  and  worked  very  heartily.  ! 
While  this  was   doing,  the  master,  seeing  some  ! 
light  colliers  who,  not  able  to  ride  out  the  storm, 
were  obliged  to  slip  and  run  away  to  -sea,  and 
come  near  us,  ordered  to  fire  a  gun  as  a  signal  j 
of  distress.     I,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  that 
meant,  was  so  surprised,  that   I  thought  the  ship 
ha<l  broke,  or   some  dreadful    thing    happened. 
In  a  word,  I  was  so  surprised,  that  I  fell  down 
in  a  swoon.     As  this  was  a  time  when  everybody 
had  his  own  life  to  think  of,  nobody  minded  me 
or  what  was   become  of  me ;  but  another  man 
stcpt  up  to  the  pump,  and  thrusting  me  aside 
with  his  foot; let  me  lie,  thinking  I  had  been  dead; 
and  it  was  a  great  while  before  I  came  to  myself. 

We  worked  on,  but  the  water  increasing  in  the 
hold,  it  was  apparent  that  the  ship  would 
founder ;  and  though  the  storm  began  to  abate 
a  little,  yet,  as  it  was  not  possible  she  could  swim 
till  we  might  run  into  a  port,  so  the  master  con 
tinued  firing  guns  for  help ;  and  a  light  ship  who 
had  rid  it  out  just  a-head  of  us,  ventured  a  boat 
out  to  help  us.  It  was  with  the  utmost  hazard 
the  boat  came  near  us,  but  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  tff t  or  board,  or  for  the  boat  to  lie  Dear 


the  ship  side ;  till  at  last  the  men  rowing  very 
heartily,  and  venturing  their  lives  to  save  ours, 
our  men  cast  them  a  rope  over  the  stern  with  a 
buoy  to  it,  and  then  veered  it  out  a  great  length, 
which  they,  after  great  labour  and  hazard,  took 
hold  of,  and  we  hauled  them  close  under  our 
stern,  and  got  all  into  their  boat.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  for  them  or  us,  after  we  were  in  the  boat, 
to  think  of  reaching  to  their  own  ship ;  so  all 
agreed  to  let  her  drive,  and  only  to  pull  her 
in  towards  shore  as  much  as  we  could :  and  our 
master  promised  them,  that,  if  the  boat  was 
staved  upon  shore,  he  would  make  it  good  to 
their  master;  so  partly  rowing,  and  partly 
driving,  our  boat  went  away  to  the  norward, 
sloping  towards  the  shore  almost  as  far  as  VVin- 
terton-ness. 

We  were  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  out  of  our  ship  when  we  saw  her  sink,  and 
then  I  understood  for  the  first  time  what  was 
meant  by  a  ship  foundering  in  the  sea.  I  must 
acknowledge  I  had  hardly  eyes  to  look  up  when 
the  seamen  told  me  she  was  sinking,  for  from 
that  moment  they  rather  put  me  into  the  boat 
than  that  I  might  be  said  to  go  in.  My  heart 
was,  as  it  were,  dead  within  me,  partly  with  fright, 
partly  with  horror  of  mind,  and  the  thoughts 
of  what  was  yet  before  me. 

While  we  were  in  this  condition,  the  men  yet 
labouring  at  the  oar  to  bring  the  boat  near  the 
shore,  we  could  see,  when  our  boat  mounting  the 
waves  we  were  able  to  see  the  shore,  a  great 
many  people  running  along  the  shore  to  assist 
us  when  we  should  come  near ;  but  we  made 
but  slow  way  towards  the  shore,  nor  were  we 
able  to  reach  the  shore  till,  being  past  the  light 
house  at  Winterton,  the  shore  falls  off  to  the 
westward  towards  Cromerj  and  so  the  land  broke 
off  a  little  the  violence  of  the  wind.  Here  we  got 
in,  and,  though  not  without  much  difficulty,  got 
all  safe  on  shore,  and  walked  afterwards  on  foot 
to  Yarmouth,  where,  as  unfortunate  men,  we 
were  used  with  great  humanity,  as  well  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  town,  who  assigned  us  good 
quarters,  as  by  particular  merchants  and  owners 
of  ships ;  and  had  money  given  us  sufficient  to 
carry  u*  either  to  London  or  back  to  Hull  as  we 
thought  fit. 

Had  I  now  had  the  sense  to  have  gone  back 
to  Hull,  and  have  gone  home,  I  had  been  happy, 
and  my  father,  an  emblem  of  our  blessed  Sa 
viour's  parable,  had  even  killed  the  fatted  calf 
for  me ;  for  hearing  the  ship  I  went  away  in  was 
cast  away  in  Yarmouth  road,  it  was  a  great  while 
before  he  had  any  assurance  that  I  was  not 
drowned. 

But  my  ill  fate  pushed  me  on  now  with  an  obsti 
nacy  that  nothing  could  resist ;  and  though  I  had 
several  times  loud  calls  from  my  reason  and  my 
more  composed  judgment  to  go  home,  yet  I  had 
no  power  to  do  it.  I  know  not  what  to  call  this, 
nor  will  I  urge  that  it  is  a  secret  over-ruling 
decree,  that  hurries  us  on  to  be  the  instruments 
of  our  own  destruction,  even  though  it  be  before 
us,  and  that  we  push  upon  it  with  our  eyes  open. 
Certainly  nothing  but  some  such  decreed,  una 
voidable  misery  attending,  and  which  it  was  im 
possible  for  me  to  escape,  could  have  pushed  me 
forward  against  the  calm  reasonings  and  per 
suasions  of  my  most  retired  thoughts,  and  against 
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two  such  visible  instructions  as  I  had  met  with 
in  my  first  attempt. 

My  comrade,  who  had  helped  to  harden  me  be 
fore,  and  who  was  the  master's  son,  was  now  less 
forward  than  I ;  the  first  time  he  spoke  to  me 
after  we  were  at  Yarmouth,  which  was  not  till 
two  or  three  days,  for  we  were  separated  in  the 
town  to  several  quarters,— I  say,  the  first  time 
he  saw  me,  it  appeared  his  tone  was  altered,  and 
looking  very  melancholy,  and  shaking  his  head, 
asked  me  how  I  did,  and  telling  his  father  who  I 
was,  and  how  I  had  come  this  vovage  only  for 
a  trial,  in  order  to  go  farther  abroad  ;  his  father,  | 
turning  to  me  with  a  very  grave  and  concerned 
tone,  "  Young  man,"  says  he,  "  you  ought  never 
to  go  to  sea  any  more  ;  you  ought  to  take  this 
for  a  plain  and  visible  token  that  you  are  not  to  be 
a  seafaring  man. " — "Why,  sir,"  said  I,  "  will  you 
go  to  sea  no  more?" — "  That  is  another  case," 
said  he  ;  "  it  is  my  calling,  and  therefore  my  duty  ; 
but  as  you  made  this  voyage  for  a  trial,  you  see 
what  a  taste  heaven  has  given  you  of  what  you 
are  to  expect  if  you  persist.  Perhaps  this  has 
all  befallen  us  on  your  account,  like  Jonah  in 
the  ship  of  Tarshish.  Pray,"  continues  he, 
"what  are  you,  and  on  what  account  did  you  go 
to  sea?"  Upon  that  I  told  him  some  of  my 
story,  at  the  end  of  which  he  burst  out  with 
a  strange  kind  of  passion.  "  What  had  I  done," 
says  he,  "  that  such  an  unhappy  wretch  should 
come  into  my  ship  !  I  would  not  set  my  foot  in 
the  same  ship  with  thee  again  for  a  thousand 
pounds."  This,  indeed,  was,  as  I  said,  an  ex 
cursion  of  his  spirits,  which  were  yet  agitated  by 
the  sense  of  his  loss,  and  was  farther  than  he 
could  have  authority  to  go.  However,  he  after 
wards  talked  very  gravely  to  me,  exhorted  me 
to  go  back  to  my  father,  and  not  tempt  Providence 
to  my  ruin  ;  told  me  I  might  see  a  visible  hand  of 
heaven  against  me ;  and  "  Young  man,"  said 
he,  "  depend  upon  it,  if  you  do  not  go  back, 
wherever  you  go,  you  will  meet  with  nothing  but 
disasters  and  disappointments  till  your  father's 
words  are  fulfilled  upon  you." 

We  parted  soon  after,  for  I  made  him  little  an 
swer,  and  I  saw  him  no  more  ;  which  way  he  went 
1  know  not.  As  for  me,  having  some  money  in  my 
pocket,  I  travelled  to  London  by  land,  and  there, 
as  well  as  on  the  road,  had  many  struggles  with 
myself  what  course  of  life  I  should  take,  and 
whether  I  should  go  home  or  go  to  sea. 

As  to  going  home,  shame  opposed  the  best 
motions  that  offered  to  my  thoughts ;  and  it 
immediately  occurred  to  me  how  1  should  be 
laughed  at  uniong  the  neighbours,  and  should  be 
ashamed  to  see  not  my  father  and  mother  only, 
but  even  everybody  else.  From  whence  I  have 
since  often  observed  how  incongruous  and  ir 
rational  the  common  temper  of  mankind  is, 
especially  of  youth,  to  that  reason  which  ought 
to  guide  them  in  such  cases,  viz.,  that  they  are 
not  ashamed  to  sin,  and  yet  are  ashamed  to  re 
pent  ;  not  ashamed  of  the  action,  for  which  they 
ought  justly  to  be  esteemed  fools ;  but  are  ashamed 
of  the  returning,  which  only  can  make  them  be 
esteemed  wise  men. 

In  this  state  of  life,  however,  I  remained  some 
time,  uncertain  what  measures  to  take,  and  what 
course  of  life  to  lead.  An  irresistible  reluctance 
continued  to  goine  home  ;  and,  as  I  stayed  awhile, 


the  remembrance  of  the  distress  I  had  been  in 
wore  off;  and,  as  that  abated,  the  little  motion  1 
had  in  my  desires  to  a  return  wore  off  with  it 
till  at  last  I  quite  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  it 
and  looked  out  for  a  voyage.  That  evil  influence 
which  carried  me  first  away  from  my  father's 
house,  that  hurried  me  into  the  wild  and  indi 
gested  notion  of  raising  my  fortune,  and  that 
impressed  those  conceits  so  forcibly  upon  me  as 
to  make  me  deaf  to  all  good  advice,  and  to  the 
entreaties,  and  even  the  command,  of  my  father ; 
I  say,  the  same  influence,  whatever  it  was,  pre 
sented  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  enterprises 
to  my  view ;  and  I  went  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
to  the  coast  of  Africa ;  or,  as  our  sailors  vulgarly 
call  it,  a  voyage  to  Guinea. 

It  was  my  great  misfortune  that,  in  these 
adventures,/!  did  not  ship  myself  as  a  sailor; 
whereby,  though  I  might,  indeed,  have  worked  a 
little  harder  than  ordinary,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
1  had  learned  the  duty  and  office  of  a  foremast- 
man,  and  in  time  might  have  qualified  myself  for 
a  mate  or  lieutenant,  if  not  for  a  master..  But, 
as  it  was  always  my  fate  to  choose  for  the  worse, 
so  I  did  here  ;  for,  having  money  in  my  pocket,  and 
good  clothes  upon  my  back,  I  would  always  go 
on  board  in  the  habit  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  so  I 
neither  had  any  business  in  the  ship,  or  learned 
to  do  any. 

It  was  my  lot,  first  of  all,  to  fall  into  pretty  good 
company  in  London,  which  does  not  always  hap 
pen  to  such  loose  and  unguided  young  fellows  as 
I  then  was  ;  the  devil,  generally,  not  omitting  to 
lay  some  snare  for  them  very  early.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  me :  I  first  fell  acquainted  with  the 
master  of  a  ship  who  had  been  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  who,  having  had  very  good  success 
there,  was  resolved  to  go  again  ;  and  who,  taking 
a  fancy  to  my  conversation,  which  was  not  at  all 
disagreeable  at  that  time,  and  hearing  me  say,  I 
had  a  mind  to  see  the  world,  told  me  if  I  would 
go  the  voyage  with  him,  I  should  be  at  no  ex 
pense — I  should  be  his  messmate  and  his  com 
panion  ;  and,  if  I  could  carry  anything  with  me, 
I  should  have  all  the  advantage  of  it  that  the 
trade  would  admit ;  and,  perhaps,  I  mi»ht  meet 
with  some  encouragement. 

1  embraced  the  offer;  and,  entering  into  a 
strict  friendship  with  this  captain,  who  was  an 
honest  and  plain-dealing  man,  I  went  the  voyage 
with  him,  and  carried  a  small  adventure  with 
me,  which,  by  the  disinterested  honesty  of  my  * 
friend  the  cpptain,  I  increased  very  considerably, 
for  I  carried  about  401.  in  such  toys  and  trifles  as 
the  captain  directed  me  to  buy*.  This  40/.  I  had 
mustered  together  by  the  assistance  of  some  of 
my  relations  whom  I  corresponded  with,  and  who, 
I  believe,  got  my  father,  or  at  least  my  mother, 
to  contribute  so  much  as  that  to  my  first  adven 
ture. 

This  was  the  only  voyage  which  I  may  say 
was  successful  in  all  my  adventures,  and  which 
I  owe  to  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  my  friend 
the  captain,  under  whom  also  I  got  a  comj  eu  :it 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics  and  the  rules  of 
navigation,  learned  how  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
ship's  course,  take  an  observation,  and,  in  short, 
to  understand  some  things  that  were  needful  to 
be  understood  by  a  sailor ;  for  as  he  took  delight 
to  instruct  me,  I  took  delight  to  learn ;  and,  in 
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a  word,  this  voyage  made  me  both  a  sailor  and 
a  merchant;  for  I  brought  home  51b.  9oz.  of 
gold-dust  for  my  adventure,  which  yielded  me 
in  London,  at  my  return,  almost  300/.,  and  this 
filled  me  with  those  aspiring  thoughts  which  have 
eince  so  completed  my  ruin. 

Yet  even  in  this  voyage  I  had  my  mis- 
|  fortunes  too ;  particularly  that  I  was  con 
tinually  sick,  being:  thrown  into  a  violent  calcn 
ture  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate;  our 
principal  trading  being  upon  the  coast,  from  the 
latitude  of  fifteen  degrees  north,  even  to  the  line 
itself. 

I  was  now  set  up  for  a  Guinea  trader  ;  and  my 
friend,  to  my  great  misfortune,  dying  soon  after 
his  arrival,  I  resolved  to  go  the  voyage  again, 
and  I  embarked  in  the  same  vessel  with  one  who 
was  his  mate  in  the  former  voyage,  and  had  now 
got  the  command  of  the  ship.  This  was  the  un- 
happiest  voyage  that  ever  man  made,  for  though 
I  did  not  carry  quite  100/.  of  my  new-gained 
wealth,  so  that  I  had  200/.  left,  and  which  I 
lodged  with  my  friend's  widow,  who  was  very 
just  to  me,  yet  I  fell  into  terrible  misfortunes  in 
this  voyage  ;  and  the  first  was  this,  viz.  : — Our 
ship,  making  her  course  towards  the  Canary 
Islands,  or  rather  between  those  islands  and  the 
African  shore,  was  surprised,  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning,  by  a  Turkish  rover  of  Salee,  who  gave 
chase  to  us  with  all  the  sail  she  could  make. 
We  crowded  also  as  much  canvass  as  our  yards 
would  spread,  or  our  masts  carry,  to  have  got 
clear;  but  finding  the  pirate  gained  upon  us, 
and  would  certainly  come  up  with  us  in  a 
few  hours,  we  prepared  to  fight,  our  ship  having 
twelve  guns,  and  the  rogue  eighteen.  About 
three  in  the  afternoon  he  came  up  with  us ; 
and  bringing  to,  by  mistake,  just  athwart  our 
quarter,  instead  of  athwart  our  stern,  as  he  in 
tended,  we  brought  eight  of  our  guns  to  bear  on 
that  side,  and  poured  in  a  broadside  upon  him, 
which  made  him  sheer  off  again,  after  returning 
our  fire,  and  pouring  in  also  his  small  shot  from 
near  200  men  which  he  had  on  board.  However, 
we  had  not  a  man  touched,  all  our  men  keeping 
close.  He  prepared  to  attack  us  again,  and  we 
to  defend  ourselves  ;  but  laying  us  on  board  the 
next  time  upon  our  other  quarter,  he  entered 
sixty  men  upon  our  decks,  who  immediately  fell 
to  cutting  and  hacking  the  decks  and  rigging.  We 
plied  them  with  small  shot,  half-pikes,  powder- 
chests,  and  such  like,  and  cleared  our  deck  of 
them  twice.  However,  to  cut  short  this  melan 
choly  part  of  our  story,  our  ship  being  disabled, 
and  three  of  our  men  killed  and  eight  wounded, 
we  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  were  carried  all 
prisoners  into  Salee,  a  port  belonging  to  the 
Moors. 

The  usage  I  had  there  was  not  so  dreadful  as 
at  first  I  apprehended  ;  nor  was  I  carried  up  the 
country  to  the  emperor's  court,  as  the  rest  of  our 
men  were,  but  was  kept  by  the  captain  of  the 
Rover  as  his  proper  prize,  and  made  His  slave, 
being  young  and  nimble,  and  fit  for  his  business. 
At  this  surprising  change  of  my  circumstances, 
from  a  merchant  to  a  miserable  slave,  I  was  per 
fectly  overwhelmed ;  and  now  I  looked  back 
upon  my  father's  prophetic  discourse  to  me, 
that  I  should  be  miserable,  and  have  none  to 
relieve  me ;  which  I  thought  was  now  so  effec 


tually  brought  to  pass  that  I  could  not  be  worse  ; 
that  now  the  hand  of  heaven  had  overtaken  me, 
and  I  was  undone,  without  redemption.  But, 
alas  !  this  was  but  a  taste  of  the  misery  I  was  to 
go  through,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this 
story. 

As  my  new  patron,  or  master,  had  taken  me 
home  to  his  house,  so  I  was  in  hopes  that  he 
would  take  me-with  him  when  he  went  to  sea 
again,  believing  that  it  would,  some  time  or  other, 
be  his  fute  to  be  taken  by  a  Spanish  or  Portu 
gal  man-of-war,  and  that  then  I  should  be  set 
at  liberty.  But  tins  hope  of  mine  was  soon  taken 
away,  for,  when  he  went  to  sea,  he  left  me  on 
shore  to  look  after  his  little  garden,  and  do  the 
common  drudgery  of  slaves  about  his  house  ;  and 
when  he  came  home  again  from  his  cruise,  he 
ordered  me  to  lie  in  the  cabin  to  look  after  the 
ship. 

Here  I  meditated  nothing  but  my  escape, 
and  what  method  1  might  take  to  effect  it,  but 
found  no  way  that  had  the  least  probability  in  it. 
Nothing  presented  to  make  the  supposition  of  it 
rational,  for  I  had  nobody  to  communicate  it  to 
that  would  embark  with  me,  no  fellow-slave,  no 
Englishman,  Irishman,  or  Scotsman  there  but 
myself;  so  that  for  two  years,  though  I  often 
pleased  myself  with  the  imagination,  yet  I  never 
had  the  least  encouraging  prospect  of  putting  it 
in  practice. 

After  about  two  years  an  odd  circumstance 
presented  itself,  which  put  the  old  thought  of 
making  some  attempt  for  my  liberty  again  in  my 
head.  My  patron  lying  at  home  longer  than 
usual,  without  fitting  out  his  ship,  which,  as  I 
heard,  was  for  want  of  money,  he  used  con 
stantly,  once  or  twice  a  week,  sometimes  oftener, 
if  the  weather  was  fair,  to  take  the  ship's  pin 
nace,  and  go  out  into  the  road  a-fishing ;  and  as 
he  always  took  me  and  a  young  Muresco  with  him 
to  row  the  boat,  we  made  him  very  merry,  and  I 
proved  very  dexterous  in  catching  fish,  insomuch 
that  sometimes  he  would  send  me  with  a  Moor, 
one  of  his  kinsmen,  and  the  youth,  the  Maresco, 
as  they  called  him,  to  catch  a  dish  of  fish  for 
him. 

It  happened  one  time  that,  going  a-fishing 
in  a  stark  calm  morning,  a  fog  arose  so  thirk, 
that  though  we  were  not  half  a  league  from  the 
shore,  we  lost  sight  of  it  ;  and  rowing  we  knew 
not  whither,  or  which  way,  we  laboured  all  day 
and  all  the  next  night,  and  when  the  morning 
came,  we  found  we  had  pulled  off  to  sea,  instead 
of  pulling  .in  for  the  shore,  and  that  we  were 
at  least  two  leagues  from  the  shore  :  however,  we 
got  well  in  again,  though  with  a  great  deal  of 
labour  and  some  danger,  for  the  wind  began  to 
blow  pretty  fresh  in  the  morning ;  but  particu 
larly,  we  were  all  very  hungry. 

But  our  patron,  warned  by  this  disaster,  re 
solved  to  take  more  care  of  himself  for  the 
future  ;  and  having  lying  by  him  the  long-boat 
of  our  English  ship  he  had  taken,  he  resolved  he 
would  not  go  a-fishing  any  more  without  a  com 
pass  and  some  provision.  So  he  ordered  the  car 
penter  of  his  ship,  who  also  was  an  English  slave, 
to  build  a  little  state-room  or  cabin  in  the  middle 
of  the  long-boat,  like  that  of  a  barge,  with  a  place 
to  stand  behind  it,  to  steer  and  hale  home  the 
main-sheet,  and  room  before  for  a  hand  or  two 
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to  stand  and  work  tlie  sails.  She  sailed  with 
what  we  call  a  shoulder  of  mutton  sail,  and  the 
boom  pbbed  over  the  top  of  the  cabin,  which  lay 
very  snug  and  low,  and  had  in  it  room  for  him 
to  lie,  with  a  slave  or  two,  and  a  table  to  eat  on, 
with  some  small  lockers  to  put  in  some  bottles  of 
such  liquor  as  he  thought  fit  to  drink,  particu 
larly  his  bread,  rice,  and  coffee. 

AVe  went  frequently  out  with  this  boat  a-fish- 
ing,  and,  as  I  was  the  most  dexterous  te  catch 
fish  for  him,  he  never  went  without  me.  It  hap 
pened  that  he  had  appointed  to  go  out  in  this 
boat,  either  for  pleasure  or  for  fish,  with  two  or 
three  Moors  of  some  distinction  in  that  place,  and 
for  whom  he  had  provided  extraordinarily,  and 
had,  therefore,  sent  on  board  the  boat  over  night 
a  larger  store  of  provisions  than  ordinary,  and 
had  ordered  me  to  get  ready  three  fusees,  with 
powder  and  shot,  which  were  on  board  his  ship, 
for  that  they  designed  some  sport  of  fowling  as 
well  as  fishing. 

1 1  got  all  things  ready  as  he  had  directed,  and 
waited  the  next  morning  with  the  boat  washed 
clean,  her  ancient  and  pendants  out,  and  every 
thing  to  accommodate  his  guests;  when,  by-and  by, 
my  patron  came  on  board  alone,  and  told  me  his 
guests  had  put  off  going  upon  some  business  that 
fell  out,  and  ordered  me,  with  the  man  and  boy, 
as  usual,  to  go  out  with  the  boat  and  catch  them 
some  fish,  for  that  his  friends  were  to  sup  at  his 
house,  and  commanded  that  as  soon  as  I  had  got 
some  fish  I  should  bring  it  home  to  his  house, 
all  which  I  prepared  to  do. 

This  moment,  my  former  notions  of  deliverance 
darted  into  my  thoughts,  for  now  I  found  I  was 
like  to  have  a  little  ship  at  my  command ;  and, 
my  master  being  gone,  I  prepared  to  furnish 
myself,  not  for  fishing  business,  but  for  a  voy 
age  ;  though  I  knew  not,  neither  did  I  so  much 
as  consider,  whither  I  should  steer,  for  anywhere, 
to  get  out  of  that  place,  was  my  way. 

My  first  contrivance  was,  to  make  a  pretence 
to  speak  to  this  Moor  to  get  something  for  our 
subsistence  on  board,  for  I  told  him  we  must  not 
presume  to  eat  of  our  patron's  bread  ;  he  said 
that  was  true,  so  he  brought  a  large  basket  of 
rusk,  or  biscuit  of  their  kind,  and  three  jars  with 
fresh  water  into  the  boat.  I  knew  where  my 
patron's  case  of  bottles  stood,  which  it  was  evi 
dent  by  the  make  were  taken  out  of  some  Eng 
lish  prize,  and  I  conveyed  them  into  the  boat 
while  the  Moor  was  on  shore,  as  if  they  had  been 
there  before  for  our  master.  I  conveyed  also  a 
great  lump  of  bees'  wax  into  the  boat,  which 
weighed  above  half  a  hundred  weight,  with  a  par 
cel  of  twine  or  thread,  a  hatchet,  a  saw,  and 
a"  hammer,  all  which  were  of  great  use  to  us 
afterwards,  especially  the  wax,  to  make  candles. 
Another  trick  I  tried  upon  him,  which  he  inno 
cently  came  into  also  ;  his  name  was  Ismael,  who 
they  call  Muly,  or  Moley  ;  so  I  called  to  him — 
"  Moley !"  said  I,  "  our  patron's  guns  are  on 
board  the  boat ;  can  you  not  get  a  little  powder 
and  shot  ?  It  may  be  we  may  kill  some  alcamies 
(a  fowl  like  our  culieus)  for  ourselves,  for  I  know 
he  keeps  the  gunner's  stores  in  the  ship." — "  Yes," 
says  he,  "  I'll  bring  some  ;"  and  accordingly  he 
brought  a  great  leather  pouch,  which  held  about  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  powder  or  rather  more,  and 
another  with  shot,  that  had  five  or  six  pounds,  with 


some  bullets,  and  put  all  into  the  bout:  at  the  same 
time  I  had  found  some  powder  of  my  master's 
in  the  great  cabin,  with  which  I  filled  one  of  the 
large  bottles  in  the  case,  which  was  almost,  empty, 
pouring  what  was  in  it  into  another ;  and  thus 
furnished  with  everything  needful,  we  sailed  out 
of  the  port  to  fish.  The  castle,  which  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port,  knew  who  we  were,  and 
took  no  notice  of  us ;  and  we  were  not  above 
a  mile  out  of  the  port  before  we  haled  in  our 
sail  and  set  us  down  to  fish.  The  wind  blew 
from  N. N. E.,  which  was  contrary  to  my  desire; 
for  had  it  blown  southerly  I  had  been  sure  to 
have  made  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  at  least  reached 
to  the  Bay  of  Cadiz ;  but  my  resolutions  were, 
blow  which  way  it  would,  I  would  be  gone  from 
that  horrid  place  where  I  was,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  fate. 

After  we  had  fished  some  time  and  catched 
nothing,  for  when  I  had  fish  on  my  hook  I  would 
not  pull  them  up,  that  he  might  not  see  them,  I 
said  to  the  Moor,  "  This  will  not  do — our  master 
will  not  be  thus  served  ;  we  must  stand  farther 
off."  He,  thinking  no  harm,  agreed,  and,  being 
in  the  head  of  the  boat,  set  the  sails ;  and  as  I 
had  the  helm  I  ran  the  boat  out  near  a  league 
farther,  and  then  brought  her  to,  as  if  I  would 
fish.  Then  giving  the  boy  the  helm,  I  stepped 
forward  to  where  the  Moor  was,  and  making  as 
if  I  stooped  for  something  behind  him,  I  took  him 
by  surprise,  with  my  arm  under  his  twist,  and 
tossed  him  clear  overboard  into  the  sea.  He  rose 
immediately,  for  he  swam  like  a  cork,  and  called  to 
me — begged  to  be  taken  in,  and  told  me  he  would 
go  all  over  the  world  with  me.  He  swam  so  strong 
after  the  boat  that  he  would  have  reached  me  very 
quickly,  there  being  but  little  wind  ;  upon  which 
1  stepped  into  the  cabin,  and  fetching  one  of  the 
fowling-pieces,  I  presented  it  at  him,  and  told  him 
I  had  done  him  no  hurt,  and  if  he  would  be  quiet 
I  would  do  him  none.  "  But,"  said  I, <;  you  swim 
well  enough  to  reach  to  the  shore,  and  the  sea  is 
calm;  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  shore,  and  I  will 
do  you  no  harm  ;  but  if  you  come  near  the  boat 
I  will  shoot  you  through  the  head,  for  I  am  re 
solved  to  have  my  liberty."  So  he  turned  him 
self  about  and  swam  for  the  shore,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  but  he  reached  it  with  ease,  for  he  was 
an  excellent  swimmer. 

I  could  have  been  content  to  have  taken  this 
Moor  with  me,  and  have  drowned  the  boy  ;  but 
there  was  no  venturing  to  trust  him.  When  he 
was  gone,  I  turned  to  the  boy,  who  they  called 
Xury,  and  said  to  him,  "  Xury !  if  you  will  be 
faithful  to  me  I  will  make  you  a  great  man  ;  but 
if  you  will  not  stroke  your  face  to  be  true  to  me, 
that  is,  swear  by  Mahomet  and  his  father's  beard, 
I  must  throw  you  into  the  sea  too."  The  boy 
smiled  in  my  face,  and  spoke  so  innocently  that 
I  could  not  mistrust  him,  and  swore  to  be  faithful 
to  me,  and  go  all  over  the  world  with  me. 

While  I  was  in  view  of  the  Moor,  that  was 
swimming,  I  stood  out  directly  to  sea  with  the 
boat,  rather  stretching  to  windward,  that  they 
might  think  me  gone  towards  the  Straits'  mouth, 
as  indeed  any  one  that  had  been  in  their  wits 
must  have  been  supposed  to  do ;  for  who  would 
have  supposed  we  were  sailed  on  to  the  south 
ward,  to  the  truly  barbarian  coast,  where  whole 
nations  of  negroes  were  sure  to  surround  us  with 
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the  canoes  and  destroy  us;  where  we  could  never 
once  go  on  shore  but  we  should  be  devoured  by 
savage  beasts,  or  more  merciless  savages  of  hu 
man  kind? 

But  as  soon  as  it.  grew  dusk  in  the  evening  I 
changed  my  course,  and  steered  directly  south 
and  by  east,  bending  my  course  a  little  toward 
the  east,  that  I  might  keep  in  with  the  shore ; 
and  having  a  fair  fresh  gale  of  wind  and  a  smooth 
quiet  sea,  I  made  such  sail  that,  I  believe,  by 
the  next  day  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  first  made  the  land,  I  could  not  be  less 
than  150  miles  south  of  Salee,  quite  beyond  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco's  dominions,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  king  thereabouts,  for  we  saw  no  people. 

Yet  such  was  the  fright  I  had  taken  at  the 
Moors,  and  the  dreadful  apprehensions  I  had  of 
falling  into  their  hands,  that  I  would  not  sf.op  or 
go  on  shore,  or  come  to  an  anchor,  the  wind  con 
tinuing  fair,  till  I  had  sailed  in  that  manner  five 
days ;  and  then  the  wind  shifting  to  the  south, 
ward,  I  concluded  also,  that  if  any  of  our  vessels 
were  in  chase  of  me  they  also  would  now  give 
over,  so  I  ventured  to  make  to  the  coast,  and 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  a  little  river, 
I  knew  not  what  or  where,  neither  what  latitude, 
what  country,  what  nation,  or  what  river.  I 
neither  saw,  or  desired  to  see,  any  people  ;  the 
principal  thing  I  wanted  was  fresh  water.  We 
came  into  this  creek  in  the  evening,  resolving 
to  swim  on  shore  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and 
discover  the  country ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  quite 
dark  we  heard  such  dreadful  noises  of  the  bark 
ing,  roaring,  and  howling  of  wild  creatures,  of  we 
knew  not  what  kinds,  that  the  poor  boy  was  ready 
to  die  with  fear,  and  begged  of  me  not  to  go  on 
thore  till  day.  "  Well,  Xury,"  said  I,  "  then  I 
won't ;  but  it  may  be  we  may  see  men  by 
day  who  will  be  as  bad  to  us  as  those  lions." — 
"  Then  we  give  them  the  shoot-gun,"  says 
Xury,  laughing-  "make  them  run  wey."  Such 
English  Xury  spoke  by  conversing  among  us 
slaves.  However,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  boy  so 
cheerful,  and  I  gave  him  a  dram  out  of  our  pa 
tron's  case  of  bottles  to  cheer  him  up.  After  all, 
Xury's  advice  was  good,  and  I  took  it.  We 
dropped  our  little  anchor  and  lay  still  all  night,— 
I  say  still,  for  we  slept  none  ;  for  in  two  or  three 
hours  we  saw  vast  great  creatures,  we  knew  not 
what  to  call  them,  of  many  sorts  come  down  to 
the  sea-shore  and  run  into  the  water,  wallowing 
and  washing  themselves  for  the  pleasure  of  cooling 
themselves  ;  and  they  made  such  hideous  howl- 
ings  and  yellings  that  I  never  indeed  heard  the 
like. 

Xury  was  dreadfully  frightened,  and  indeed  so 
was  I  too  ;  but  we  were  both  more  frightened  when 
we  heard  one  of  these  mighty  creatures  come  swim 
ming  towards  our  boat;  we  could  not  see  him,  but  we 
might  hear  him,  by  his  blowing,  to  be  a  monstrous, 
huge,  and  furious  beast.  Xury  said  it  was  a  lion, 
and  it  might  be  so  for  aught  I  know ;  but  poor 
Xury  cried  to  me  to  weigh  the  anchor  and  row 
away.  "  No,"  says  I,  "  Xury,  we  can  slip  our 
cable  with  the  buoy  to  it,  and  go  off  to  sea  ;  they 
cannot  follow  us  far."  1  had  no  sooner  said  so 
but  I  perceived  the  creature,  whatever  it  was, 
within  two  oars'  length,  which  something  sur 
prised  me  ;  however,  I  immediately  stept  to  the 
obin  door,  and  taking  up  my  gun  fired  at  him, 


upon  which  he  immediately  turned  about  and 
swam  towards  the  shore  again. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horrible  noises 
and  hideous  cries  and  howlings  that  were  raised, 
as  well  upon  the  edge  of  the  shore  as  higher 
within  the  country,  upon  the  noise  or  report  of 
the  gun  ;  a  thing,  I  have  some  reason  to  believe, 
those  creatures  had  never  heard  before.  This 
convinced  me  that  there  was  no  going  on  shore 
for  us  in  the  night  upon  that  coast ;  and  how  to 
venture  on  shore  in  -the  day  was  another  ques 
tion  too,  for  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  savages  had  been  as  bad  as  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  lions  and  tigers  ;  at  least,  we 
were  equally  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  it. 

Be  that  as  it  would,  we  were  obliged  to  go  on 
shore  somewhere  or  other  for  water,  for  we  had 
not  a  pint  left  in  the  boat ;  when  or  where  to 
get  to  it  was  the  point.  Xury  said  if  I  would  let 
him  go  on  shore  with  one  of  the  jars,  he  would 
find  if  there  was  any  water,  and  bring  some  to 
me.  I  asked  him  why  he  would  go ;  why  I 
should  not  go,  and  he  stay  in  the  boat.  The 
boy  answered  with  so  much  affection  that  made 
me  love  him  ever  after.  Says  he,  "  If  wild  mans 
come  they  eat  me,  you  go  wey." — "Well,  Xury," 
said  I,  "  we  will  both  go,  and  if  the  wild  mans 
come  we  will  kill  them  ;  they  shall  eat  neither  of 
us."  So  I  gave  Xury  a  piece  of  rusk  bread  to 
eat,  and  a  dram  out  of  our  patron's  case  of  bottles, 
which  I  mentioned  before ;  and  we  haled  the 
boat  in  as  near  the  shore  as  we  thought  was  pro 
per,  and  waded  on  shore,  carrying  nothing  but 
our  arms  and  two  jars  for  water. 

I  did  not  care  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the  boat, 
fearing  the  coming  of  canoes  witn  savages  down 
the  river ;  but  the  boy  seeing  a  low  place  about 
a  mile  up  the  country,  rambled  to  it,  and  by  and 
by  I  saw  him  come  running  towards  me.  I  thought 
he  was  pursued  by  some  savage  or  frightened  with 
some  wild  beast,  and  1  ran  forward  towards  him  to 
help  him  ;  but  when  I  came  nearer  to  him  I  saw 
something  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  which  was 
a  creature  that  he  had  shot,  like  a  hare,  but  diffe 
rent  in  colour,  and  longer  legs ;  however,  we  were 
very  glad  of  it,  and  it  was  very  good  meat  j  but 
the  great  joy  that  poor  Xury  came  with  was  to  tell 
me  he  had  found  good  water,  and  seen  no  wild 
mans. 

But  we  found  afterwards  that  we  need  not 
take  such  pains  for  water,  for  a  little  higher  up 
the  creek  where  we  were,  we  found  the  water 
fresh  when  the  tide  was  out,  which  flows  but  a 
little  way  up ;  so  we  filled  our  jars,  and  feasted 
on  the  hare  we  had  killed,  and  prepared  to  go 
on  our  way,  having  seen  no  footsteps  of  any 
human  creature  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

As  I  had  been  one  voyage  to  this  coast  before,  I 
knew  very  well  that  the  islands  of  the  Canaries, 
and  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands  also,  lay  not  far 
off  from  the  coast ;  but  as  I  had  no  instruments 
to  take  an  observation,  to  know  what  latitude  we 
were  in,  and  not  exactly  know,  or  at  least  to 
remember,  what,  latitude  they  were  in,  I  knew 
not  where  to  look  for  them,  or  when  to  stand  off 
to  sea  towards  them,  otherwise  I  might  have 
now  easily  found  some  of  these  islands.  But 
my  hope  was,  that  if  I  stood  along  this  coast 
till  I  came  to  that  part  where  the  English 
traced,  I  should  find  some  of  their  vessels  upon 
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their  usual  design  of  trade,  that  would  relieve 
and  take  us  in.  By  the  best  of  my  calculation, 
that  place  where  I  now  was  must  be  that  coun 
try  which,  lying  between  the  Emperor  of  Mo 
rocco's  dominions  and  the  negroes,  lies  waste  and 
uninhabited,  except  by  wild  beasts ;  the  negroes 
having  abandoned  it  and  gone  farther  south, 
for  fear  of  the  Moors,  and  the  Moors  not 
thinking  it  worth  inhabiting  by  reason  of  its 
barrenness ;  and,  indeed,  both  forsaking  it  be 
cause  of  the  prodigious  numbers  of  tigers,  lions, 
leopards,  and  other  furious  creatures,  which  har 
bour  there ;  so  that  the  Moors  use  it  for  their 
hunting  only,  where  they  go  like  an  army,  two  or 
three  thousand  men  at  a  time  ;  and,  indeed,  for 
near  a  hundred  miles  together  upon  this  coast  we 
saw  nothing  but  a  waste,  uninhabited  country  by 
day,  and  heard  nothing  but  howling  and  roaring 
of  wild  beasts  by  night. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  daytime  I  thought  I  saw 
the  Pico  of  Teneriffe,  feeing  the  high  top  of  the 
mountain  Teneriffe,  in  the  Canaries,  and  had  a 
great  mind  to  venture  out  in  hopes  of  reaching 
thither ;  but  having  tried  twice  I  was  forced  in 
again  by  contrary  winds,  the  sea  also  going  too 
high  for  my  little  vessel ;  so  I  resolved  to  pursue 
my  first  design,  and  keep  along  the  shore. 

Several  times  I  was  obliged  to  land  for  fresh 
water  after  we  had  left  this  place,  and  once,  in 
particular,  being  early  in  the  morning,  we  catne 
to  an  anchor  under  a  little  point  of  land  which 
was  pretty  high,  and  the  tide  beginning  to  flow 
we  lay  still  to  go  farther  in.  Xury,  whose  eyes 
were  more  about  him  than,  it  seems,  mine  were, 
calls  softly  to  me,  and  tells  me  that  we  had  best  go 
farther  off  the  shore,  "  for,"  says  he,  "  look,  yon 
der  lies  a  terrible  monster  on  the  side  of  that  hil 
lock  fast  asleep."  I  looked  where  he  pointed, 
and  saw  a  dreadful  monster  indeed,  for  it  was  a 
terrible  great  lion,  that  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
shore,  under  the  shade  of  a  piece  of  the  hill,  that 
hung,  as  it  were,  a  little  over  him.  "  Xury," 
says  I,  "you  shall  go  on  shore  and  kill  him." 
Xury  looked  frightened,  and  said,  "  Me  kill  I  he 
eat  me  at  one  mouth"  (one  mouthful  he  meant). 
However,  I  said  no  more  to  the  boy,  but  bade 
him  lie  still,  and  I  took  our  biggest  gun,  which 
was  almost  musket  bore,  and  loaded  it  with  a  good 
charge  of  powder,  and  wjfch  two  slugs,  and  laid  it 
down ;  then  I  loaded  another  gun  with  two  bul 
lets,  and  a  third,  for  we  had  three  pieces,  I 
loaded  with  five  smaller  bullets.  I  took  the  best 
aim  I  could  with -the  first  piece  to  have  shot  him 
into  the  head,  but  he  lay  so,  with  his  leg  raised 
a  little  above  his  nose,  that  the  slugs  hit  his  leg 
about  the  knee,  and  broke  the  bone ;  he  started 
up,  growling  at  first,  but  finding  his  leg  broke, 
fell  down  again,  and  then  got  up  upon  three  legs, 
and  gave  the  most  hideous  roar  that  ever  I  heard. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  that  I  had  not  hit  him 
on  'the  head ;  however,  I  took  up  the  second 
piece  immediately,  and,  though  he  began  to  move 
off,  fired  again,  and  shot  him  into  the  head,  and 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  him  drop,  and  make  but 
little  noise,  but  lay  struggling  for  life.  Then  Xury 
took  heart,  and  would  have  me  let  him  go  on 
shore.  "  Well,  go,"  said  I ;  so  the  boy  jumped 
into  the  water,  and  taking  a  little  gun  in  one 
hand,  swam  to  shore  with  the  other  hand,  and 
coming  close  to  the  creature*  put  the  muzzle  ol 


the  piece  to  his  ear,  and  shot  him  into  the  head 
again,  which  dispatched  him  quite. 

This  was  game,  indeed,  to  us,  but  this  was  no 
food  ;  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  lose  three  charges 
of  powder  and  shot  upon  a  creature  that  was 
good  for  nothing  to  us.  However,  Xury  said  he 
would  have  some  of  him  ;  so  he  comes  on  board, 
and  asked  me  to  give  him  the  hatchet.  "  For 
what,  Xury  ?"  said  I.  "  Me  cut  off  his  head," 
said  he.  However,  Xu-ry  could  not  cut  off  his 
head ;  but  he  cut  off  a  foot,  and  brought  it 
with  him,  and  it  was  a  monstrous  great  one. 

I  bethought  myself,  however,  that  perhaps  the 
skin  of  him  might,  one  way  or  other,  be  of  some 
value  to  us  :  and  I  resolved  to  take  off  the  skin, 
if  I  could.  So  Xury  and  I  went  to  work  with 
him ;  but  Xury  was  much  the  better  workman 
at  it,  for  I  knew  very  ill  how  to  do  it.  Indeed, 
it  took  us  up  both  the  whole  day ;  but  at  last  we 
got  off  the  hide  of  him,  and  spreading  it  on  the 
top  of  our  cabin,  the  sun  effectually  dried  it  in  two 
days'  time,  and  it  afterwards  served  me  to  lie 
upon. 

After  this  stop,  we  made  on  to  the  southward 
continually  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  living  very 
sparing  on  our  provisions,  which  began  to  abate 
very  much,  and  going  no  oftener  into  the  shore 
than  we  were  obliged  to  for  fresh  water.  My  design 
in  this  was  to  make  the  river  Gambia,  or  Senegal ; 
that  is  to  say,  anywhere  about  the  Capede  Verde, 
where  I  was  in  hopes  to  meet  with  some  European 
ship  ;  and,  if  I  did  not,  I  knew  not  what  course  I 
had  to  take,  but  to  seek  for  the  islands,  or  perish 
there  among  the  negroes.  1  knew  that  all  the  ships 
from  Europe,  which  sailed  either  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  or  to  Brazil,  or  to  the  East  Indies,  made 
this  cape,  or  those  islands ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  put 
the  whole  of  my  fortune  upon  this  single  point, 
either  that  I  must  meet  with  some  ship  or  must 
perish. 

When  I  had  pursued  this  resolution  about 
ten  days  longer,  as  I  have  said,  I  began  to 
see  that  the  land  was  inhabited ;  and,  in  two  or 
three  places,  as  we  sailed  by,  we  saw  people  stand 
upon  the  shore  to  look  at  us ;  we  could  also  per 
ceive  they  were  quite  black  and  stark  naked.  I  was 
once  inclined  to  have  gone  on  shore  to  them ;  but 
Xury  was  my  better  counsellor,  and  said  to  me, 
"  No  go;  no  go."  However,  I  hauled  in  nearer 
the  shore,  that  I  might  talk  to  them;  and  I  found 
they  run  along  the  shore  by  me  a  good  way.  I 
observed  they  had  no  weapons  in  their  hands, 
except  one,  who  had  a  long  slender  stick,  which 
Xury  said  was  a  lance,  and  that  they  would  throw 
them  a  great  way  with  good  aim  ;  so  I  kept  at  a 
distance,  but  talked  with  them  by  sign,  as  well  as 
I  could,  and  particularly  made  signs  for  something 
to  eat.  They  beckoned  to  me  to  stop  my  boat, 
and  they  would  fetch  me  some  meat :  upon  this, 
I  lowered  the  top  of  my  sail  and  lay  by,  and  two 
of  them  ran  up  into  the  country  ;  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  came  back,  and  brought  with 
them  two  pieces  of  dry  flesh  and  some  corn,  such 
as  is  the  produce  of  their  country  ;  but  we  neither 
knew  what  the  one  uor  the  other  was;  however, 
we  were  willing  to  accept  it.  But  how  to  come 
at  it  was  our  next  dispute,  for  I  was  not  for 
venturing  on  shore  to  them,  and  they  were  as 
much  afraid  of  us ;  but  they  took  a  safe  way  for 
y%  all,  for  they  brought  it  to  the  shore,  and  laid 
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It  down,  and  went  and  stood  a  prreat  way  off  till 
we  fetched  it  on  board,  and  then  came  close  to 
us  again. 

We  made  signs  of  thanks  to  them,  for  we  had 
nothing  to  make  them  amends;  but  an  opportu 
nity  offered  that  very  instant  to  oblige  them  won 
derfully  ;  for  while  we  were  lying  by  the  shore, 
came  two  mighty  creatures,  one  pursuing  the 
other  (as  we  took  it)  with  great  fury,  from  the 
mountains  towards  the  sea;  whether  it  was  the 
male  pursuing  the  female,  or  whether  they  were 
in  sport  or  in  rage,  we  could  not  tell,  any  more 
than  we  could  tell  whether  it  was  usual  or  strange; 
but  I  believe  it  was  the  latter,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  those  ravenous  creatures  seldom  ap 
pear  but  in  the  niglit  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
we  found  the  people  terribly  frightened,  especially 
the  women.  The  man  that  hud  the  lance  or  dart 
did  not  fly  from  them,  but  the  rest  did  ;  how 
ever,  as  the  two  creatures  ran  directly  into  the 
water,  they  diti  not  seem  to  offer  to  fall  upon  any 
of  the  negroes,  but  plunged  themselves  into  the 
sea,  and  swam  about,  as  if  they  had  come  for 
their  diversion  ;  at  last,  one  of  them  began  to 
come  nearer  our  boat  than  at  first  I  expected ; 
but  I  lay  rcad\  for  him,  for  I  had  loaded  my  gun 
with  all  possible  expedition,  and  bade  Xury  load 
both  the  others.  As  soon  as  he  came  fairly 
within  my  reach  I  fired,  and  shot  him  directly  into 
the  head ;  immediately  he  sunk  down  into  the 
water,  but  rose  instantly,  and  plunged  up  and 
down,  as  if  he  was  struggling  for  life,  and  so  in 
deed  he  was  ;  he  immediately  made  to  the  shore, 
but,  between  the  wound,  which  was  his  mortal 
hurt,  and  the  strangling  of  the  water,  he  died  just 
before  he  reached  the  shore. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment  of 
these  poor  creatures  at  the  noise  and  fire  of  my 
gun  ;  some  of  them  were  even  ready  to  die  for 
fear,  and  fell  down  as  dead  with  the  very  terror; 
but  when  they  saw  the  creature  dead,  and  sunk 
in  the  water,  and  that  I  made  signs  to  them  to 
come  to  the  shore,  they  took  heart  and  came  to 
the  shore,  and  began  to  search  for  the  creature. 
I  found  him  by  his  blood  staining  the  water ;  and, 
by  the  help  of  a  rope,  which  I  slung  round  him, 
and  gave  the  negroes  to  haul,  they  dragged  him 
on  shore,  and  found  that  it  was  a  most  curious 
leopard,  spotted,  and  fine  to  an  admirable  degree ; 
and  the  negroes  held  up  their  hands  with  admi 
ration,  to  think  what  it  was  I  had  killed  him  with. 

The  other  creature,  frightened  with  the  flash  of 
fire  and  the  noise  of  the  gun,  swam  on  shore,  and 
ran  up  directly  to  the  mountains  from  whence 
they  came,  nor  could  I  at  that  distance  know  what 
it  was.  1  found  quickly  the  negroes  were  for  eating 
the  flesh  of  this  creature,  so  1  was  willing  to  have 
them  take  it  as  a  favour  from  me  ;  which,  when  I 
made  signs  to  them  that  they  might  take  him,  they 
were  very  thankful  for.  Immediately  they  fell 
to  work  with  him  ;  and,  though  they  had  no 
knife,  yet,  with  a  sharpened  piece  of  wood,  they 
took  off  his  skin  as  readily,  and  much  more  rea 
dily,  than  we  could  have  done  with  a  knife.  They 
offered  me  some  of  the  flesh,  which  I  declined, 
making  as  if  1  would  give  it  them,  but  made  signs 
for  the  skin,  which  they  gave  me  very  freely,  and 
brought  me  a  great  deal  more  of  their  provision, 
which,  though  I  d;d  not  understand,  yet  I  ac 
cepted.  Then  I  made  signs  to  them  for  some 


water,  and  held  out  one  of  my  jars  to  them,  turn- 
ing  it  bottom  upward,  to  show  that  it  was  empty, 
and  that  I  wanted  to  have  it  filled.  They  called 
immediately  to  some  of  their  friends,  and  there 
came  two  women,  and  brought  a  great  vessel 
made  of  earth,  and  burnt,  as  I  suppose,  in  the  sun ; 
this  they  set  down  for  me  as  before,  and  I  sent 
Xury  on  shore  with  my  jars,sand  filled  them  all 
three :  the  women  were  as  stark  naked  as  the 
men. 

I  was  now  furnished  with  roots,  and  corn, 
such  as  it  was,  and  water ;  and  leaving  my 
friendly  negroes,  I  made  forward  for  about  eleven 
days  more,  without  offering  to  go  near  the  shore, 
till  I  saw  the  land  run  out  a  great  length  into  the 
sea,  at  about  the  distance  of  four  or  five  leagues 
before  me ;  and  the  sea  being  very  calm,  I  kept 
a  large  offing  to  make  this  point.  At  length, 
doubling  the  point  at  about  two  leagues  from  the 
land,  I  saw  plainly  land  on  the  other  side  to  sea 
ward  ;  then  I  concluded,  as  it  was  most,  certain, 
indeed,  that  this  was  the  Cape  de  Verde,  and 
those  the  islands  called  from  thence  Cape  de 
Verde  islands.  However,  they  were  at  a  great 
distance,  and  I  could  not  well  tell  what  1  had 
best,  to  do  ;  for  if  1  should  be  taken  with  a  fresh 
of  wind,  1  might  neither  reach  one  nor  the  other. 

In  this  dilemma,  as  I  was  very  pensive,  I 
stepped  into  the  cabin,  and  sat  me  down,  Xury 
having  the  helm ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  boy 
cried  out,  "  Master  !  master  !  a  ship  with  a  sail ;" 
and  the  foolish  boy  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits, 
thinking  it  must  needs  be  some  of  his  master's 
ships  sent  to  pursue  us,  when  I  knew  we  were 
gotten  far  enough  out  of  their  reach.  I  jumped 
out  of  the  cabin,  and  immediately  saw,  not  only 
the  ship,  but  what  she  was,  viz.  that  it  was  a 
Portuguese  ship,  and,  as  I  thought,  was  bound 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea  for  negroes.  But,  when  I 
observed  the  course  she  steered,  I  was  soon  con 
vinced  they  were  bound  some  other  way,  and  did 
not  design  to  come  any  nearer  to  the  shore  ;  upon 
which  I  stretched  out  to  sea  as  much  as  1  could, 
resolving  to  speak  with  them  if  possible. 

With  all  the  sail  I  could  make,  I  found  I  should 
not  be  able  to  come  in. their  way,  but  that  they 
would  be  gone  by  before  I  could  make  any  signal 
to  them  i  but,  after  I  had  crowded  to  the  ut 
most,  and  began  to  despair,  they,  it  seems,  saw 
me  by  the  help  of  their  perspective  glasses,  and 
that  it  was  some  European  boat,  which,  they  sup 
posed,  must  belong  to  some  ship  that  was  lost ; 
so  they  shortened  sail,  to  let  me  come  up.  1  was 
encouraged  with  this,  and  as  I  had  my  patron's 
ancient  on  board,  I  made  a  waft  of  it  to  them  for 
a  signal  of  distress,  and  fired  a  gun,  both  which 
they  saw  ;  for  they  told  me  they  saw  the  smoke, 
though  they  did  not  hear  the  gun.  Upon  these 
signals  they  very  kindly  brought  to,  and  lay  by 
for  me,  and  in  about  three  hours  I  came  up  with 
them. 

They  asked  me  what  I  was  in  Portuguese,  and 
in  Spanish,  and  in  French,  but  I  understood  none 
of  them  ;  but  at  last  a  Scots  sailor,  who  was  on 
board,  called  to  me.  and  I  answered  him  1  was 
an  Englishman,  that  I  bad  made  my  escape  out 
of  slavery  from  the  Moors  at  Salee;  then  they 
bade  me  come  on  board,  and  very  kindly  took 
me  in,  and  all  my  goods. 

It  was  an  inexpressible  joy  to  me,  that  any  one 
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would  believe,  that  I  was  thus  delivered,  as  I 
esteemed  it,  from  such  a  miserable  and  almost 
hopeless  condition  as  I  was  in,  and  immediately 
offered  all  I  had  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  as  a 
return  for  my  deliverance  ;  but  he  generously 
told  me  he  would  take  nothing  from  me,  but 
that  all  I  had  should  be  delivered  safe  to  me 
when  I  came  to  the  Brazils  ;  "  for,:>  said  he,  "  I 
have  saved  your  life  on  no  other  terms  than  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  saved  myself;  and  it  may, 
one  time  or  other,  be  my  lot  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  same  condition  :  besides,"  said  he,  "  when  I 
carry  you  to  the  Brazils,  so  great  a  way  from 
your  own  country,  if  I  should  take  from  you  what 
\ou  have,  you  will  be  starved  there,  and  then  I 
only  take  away  that  life  1  have  given.  No,  no, 
Seignor  Inglese,"  says  he,  "  Mr  Englishman,-  I 
will  carry  you  thither  in  charity,  and  those  things 
will  help  you  to  buy  your  subsistence  there,  and 
your  passage  home  again." 

As  he  was  charitable  in  his  proposal,  so  he 
was  just  in  the  performance  to  a  tittle,  for  he 
ordered  the  seamen  that  none  should  offer  to 
touch  anything  I  had ;  then  he  took  everything 
into  his  own  possession,  and  gave  me  back  an 
exact  inventory  of  them,  that  I  might  have  them, 
even  so  much  as  my  three  earthen  jars.  As  to 
my  boat,  it  was  a  very  good  one,  and  that  he  saw  ; 
told  me  he  would  buy  it  of  me  for  the  ship's  use, 
and  asked  me  what  I  would  have  for  it  ?  I  told 
him  he  had  been  so  generous  to  me  in  every 
thing,  that  I  could  not  offer  to  make  any  price  of 
the  boat,  but  left  it  entirely  to  him,  upon  which 
he  told  me  he  would  give  me  a  note  of  his  hand  to 
pay  me  eighty  pieces  of  eight  for  it  at  Brazil ; 
and,  when  it  came  there,  if  any  one  offered  to  give 
more,  he  would  make  it  up.  He  offered  me  also 
sixty  pieces  of  eight  more  for  my  boy  Xury,  which 
I  was  loath  to  take ;  not  that  'l  was  not  willing 
to  let  the  captain  have  him,  but  I  was  very  loath 
to  sell  the  poor  boy's  liberty,  who  had  assisted  me 
so  faithfully  in  procuring  my  own.  However, 
when  I  let  him  know  my  reason,  he  owned  it  to 
be  just,  and  offered  me  this  medium,  that  he 
would  give  the  boy  an  obligation  to  set  him  free 
in  ten  years  if  he  turned  Christian  :  upon  this, 
and  Xury  saying  he  was  willing  to  go  to  him,  I 
let  the  captain  have  him. 

We  had  a  very  good  voyage  to  the  Brazils,  and 
arrived  in  the  Bay  de  Todos  los  Samos,  or  all 
Saints'  Bay,  in  about  twenty-two  days'  after. 
And  now  I  was  once  more  delivered  from  the 
most  miserable  of  all  conditions  of  life,  and  what 
to  do  next  with  myself  J  was  now  to  consider. 

The  generous  treatment  the  captain  gave  me 
I  can  never  enough  remember:  he  would  take 
nothing  of  me  for  my  passage,  gave  me  twenty 
ducats  for  the  leopard's  skin,  and  forty  for  the 
lion's  skin,  which  I  had  in  my  boat,  and  caused 
everything  I  had  in  the  ship  to  be  punctually  de 
livered  to  me  ;  and  what  I  was  willing  to  sell  he 
bought,  such  as  the  case  of  bottles,  two  of  my 
guns,  and  a  piece  of  the  lump  of  bees'  wax,  for  I 
had  made  candles  of  the  rest ;  in  a  word,  I  made 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  eight  of 
all  my  cargo,  and,  with  this  stock,  I  went  on 
shore  i"  the  Brazils. 

I  had  not  been  long  here,  but  being  recom 
mended  to  the  house  of  a  good  honest  man,  like 
himself,  who  h.id  an  inaeinu,  as  they  call  it,  that 


is,  a  plantation  and  a  sugar-house,  I  lived  with 
him  some  lime  and  acquainted  myself  by  that 
means,  with  the  manner  of  their  planting  and 
making  sugar ;  and  seeing  how  well  the  planters 
lived,  and  how  they  grew  rich  suddenly,  I  re 
solved,  if  I  could  get  a  licence  to  settle  there, 
I  would  turn  planter  among  them  ;  resolving,  in 
the  meantime,  to  find  out  some  way  to  get  my 
money  which  I  had  left  in  London  remitted  to 
me.  To  this  purpose,  getting  a  kind  of  a  letter 
of  naturalization,  I  purchased  as  much  land  that 
was  uncured  as  my  money  would  reach,  and 
formed  a  plan  for  my  plantation  and  settlement, 
and  such  a  one  as  might  be  suitable  to  the  stock 
which  I  proposed  to  myself  to  receive  from  Eng 
land. 

I  had  a  neighbour,  a  Portuguese  of  Lisbon,  but 
born  of  English  parents,  whose  name  was  Wells, 
and  in  much  such  circumstances  as  I  was.  I 
call  him  neighbour,  because  his  plantation  lay 
next  to  mine,  and  we  went  on  very  sociable 
together.  My  stock  was  but  low,  as  well  as  his; 
and  we  rather  planted  for  food  than  an\  thing 
else  for  about  two  years.  However,  we  began 
to  increase,  and  our  land  began  to  come  into 
order ;  so  that  the  third  year  we  planted  some 
tobacco,  and  made  each  of  us  a  large  piece  of 
ground  ready  for  planting  canes  in  the  year  to 
come:  but  we  both  wanted  help;  and  now  I 
found,  more  than  before,  I  had  done  wrong  in 
parting  with  my  boy  Xury. 

But,  alas  !  for  me  to  do  wrong,  that  never  did 
right,  was  no  great  wonder.  I  had  no  remedy 
but  to  go  on  :  I  was  gotten  into  an  employment 
quite  remote  to  my  genius,  and  directly  contrary 
to  the  life  I  delighted  in,  and  for  which  I  forsook 
my  father's  house,  and  broke  through  all  his  good 
advice  ;  nay,  I  was  coming  into  the  very  middle 
station  or  upper  degree  of  low  life,  which  my 
father  advised  me  to  before ;  and  which  if  I 
resolved  to  go  on  with,  I  might  as  well  have 
stayed  at  home,  and  never  have  fatigued  myself 
in  the  world  as  I  had  done ;  and  I  used  often  to 
say  to  myself  I  could  have  done  this  as  well  in 
England  among  my  friends,  as  have  gone  five 
thousand  miles  off  to  do  it  among  strangers  and 
savages  in  a  wilderness,  and  at  such  a  distance 
as  never  to  hear  from  any  part  of  the  world  that 
had  the  least  knowledge  of  me. 

In  this  manner  I  used  to  look  upon  my  condi 
tion  with  the  utmost  regret.  I  had  nobody  to 
converse  with,  but  now  and  then  this  neighbour  ; 
no  work  to  be  done,  but  by  the  labour  of  my 
hands ;  and  I  used  to  say,  I  lived  just  like  a  man 
cast  away  upon  some  desolate  island,  that  had 
nobody  there  but  himself.  But  how  just  has  it 
been  ;  and  how  should  all  men  reflect,  that  when 
they  compare  their  present  conditions  with  others 
that  are  worse,  heaven  may  oblige  them  to  make 
the  exchange,  and  be  convinced  of  their  former 
felicity  by  their  experience;  I  say,  how  just  has 
it  been  that  the  truly  solitary  life  I  reflected  on 
in  an  island  of  mere  desolation  should  be  my  lot, 
who  had  so  often  unjustly  compared  it  with  the 
life  which  I  then  led,  in  which,  had  J  continued, 
I  had  in  all  probability  been  exceeding  prosper 
ous  and  rich. 

I  was  in  some  degree  settled  in  my  measures 
for  carrying  on  the  plantation  before  my  kind 
friend,  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  took  me  up  at 
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sea,  went  back;  for  the  ship  remained  there 
in  providing  his  loading,  and  preparing  for  his 
voyage,  near  three  months ;  when,  telling  him 
what  little  stock  I  had  left  behind  me  in  London, 
he  gave  me  this  friendly  and  sincere  advice  : 
"  Scignor  Inglese,"  says  he  (for  so  he  always 
called  me),  "  if  you  will  give  me  letters,  and  a 
procuration  here  in  form  to  me,  with  orders  to  the 
person  who  has  your  money  in  London  to  send 
your  effects  to  Lisbon  to  such  persons  as  I  shall 
direct,  and  in  such  goods  as  are  proper  for  this 
country,  I  will  bring  you  the  produce  of  them, 
God  willing,  at  my  return:  but,  since  human 
affairs  are  all  subject  to  changes  and  disasters,  I 
^•ould  have  you  give  orders  for  but  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  which,  you  say,  is  halt"  your 
stock,  and  let  the  hazard  be  run  for  the  first;  so 
that,  if  it  come  safe,  you  may  order  the  rest  the 
same  way  ;  and,  if  it  miscarry,  you  may  have  the 
other  half  to  have  recourse  to  for  your  supply.'/- 

This  was  so  wholesome  advice,  and  looked  so 
friendly,  that  I  could  not  but  be  convinced  it  was 
the  best  course  I  could  take ;  so  I  accordingly 
prepared  letters  to  the  gentlewoman  with  whom 
I  had  left  my  money,  and  a  procuration  to  the 
Portuguese  captain,  as  he  desired. 

I  wrote  the  English  captain's  widow  a  full 
account  of  all  my  adventures ;  my  slavery,  es 
cape,  and  how  I  had  met  with  the  Portugal 
captain  at  sea,  the  humanity  of  his  behaviour, 
and  what  condition  I  was  now  in,  with  all  other 
necessary  directions  for  my  supply ;  and,  when 
this  honest  captain  came  to  Lisbon,  he  found 
means,  by  some  of  the  English  merchants  there, 
to  send  over,  not  the  order  only,  but  a  full  account 
of  my  story  to  a  merchant  at  London,  who  re 
presented  it  effectually  to  her ;  whereupon  she 
not  only  delivered  the  money,  but,  out  of  her  own 
pocket,  sent  the  Portugal  captain  a  very  hand 
some  present  for  his  humanity  and  charity  to 
me. 

The  merchant  in  London,  vesting  this  hundred 
pounds  in  English  goods,  such  as  the  captain  had 
writ  for,  sent  them  directly  to  him  at  Lisbon,  and 
he  brought  them  all  safe  to  me  to  the  Brazils : 
among  which,  without  my  direction  (for  I  was  too 
young  in  my  business  to  think  of  them),  he  had 
taken  care  to  have  all  sorts  of  tools,  iron  work, 
and  utensils  necessary  for  my  plantation,  and 
which  were  of  great  use  to  me. 

When  this  cargo  arrived,  I  thought  my  for 
tune  made,  for  I  was  surprised  with  joy  of  it ; 
and  my  good  steward,  the  captain,  had  laid  out 
the  five  pounds  which  my  friend  had  sent  him  for 
a  present  for  himself  to  purchase  and  bring  me 
over  a  servant  under  bond  for  six  years'  service, 
and  would  not  accept  of  any  consideration,  except 
a  little  tobacco,  which  I  would  have  him  accept, 
being  of  my  own  produce.  Neither  was  this  all ; 
but  my  goods  being  all  English  manufactures, 
such  as  cloth,  stuffs,  baize,  and  things  particu 
larly  valuable  and  desirable  in  the  country,  I  found 
means  to  sell  them  to  a  very  great  advantage ; 
so  that  I  may  say  I  had  more  than  four  times 
the  value  of  my  first  cargo,  and  was  now  infinitely 
beyond  my  poor  neighbour,  I  mean  in  the  ad 
vancement  of  my  plantation;  for  the  first  thing 
I  did,  I  bought  me  a  negro  slave,  and  an  Euro 
pean  servant  also  ;  I  mean  another  besides  that 
which  the  captain  brought  me  from  Lisbon, 


But,  as  abused  prosperity  Is  oftentimes  made 
the  very  means  of  our  greatest  adversity,  so  it 
was  with  me.  I  went  on  the  next  year  with  great 
success  in  my  plantation ;  I  raised  fifty  great 
rolls  of  tobacco  on  my  own  ground  more  than  I 
had  disposed  of  for  necessaries  among  my  neigh, 
hours  ;  and  these  fifty  rolls,  being  each  of  above 
lOOlb.,  were  well  cured,  and  laid  by  against  the 
return  of  the  fleet  from  Lisbon ;  and  now,  in 
creasing  in  business  and  in  wealth,  my  head  began 
to  be  full  of  projects  and  undertakings  beyond 
my  reach  ;  such  as  are,  indeed,  often  the  ruin  of 
the  best  heads  in  business. 

Had  I  continued  in  the  station  I  was  now  in, 
I  had  room  for  all  the  happy  things  to  have 
yet  befallen  me  for  which  my  father  so  ear 
nestly  recommended  a  quiet,  retired  life,  and  of 
which  he  had  so  sensibly  described  the  middle 
station  of  life  to  be  full ;  but  other  things  attended 
me,  and  I  was  still  to  be  the  wilful  agent  of  all 
my  own  miseries  ;  and  particularly  to  increase 
my  fault  and  double  the  reflections  upon  myself, 
which,  in  my  future  sorrows,  I  should  have  leisure 
to  make.  All  these  miscarriages  were  procured 
by  my  apparent  obstinate  adhering  to  my  foolish 
inclination  of  wandering  abroad,  and  pursuing 
that  inclination,  in  contradiction  to  the  clearest 
views  of  doing  myself  good  in  a  fair  and  plain 
pursuit  of  those  prospects,  and  those  measures  of 
life,  which  nature  and  providence  concurred  to 
present  me  with,  and  to  make  my  duty. 

As  I  had  done  thus  in  my  breaking  away  from 
my  parents,  so  I  could  not  be  content  now,  but  I 
must  go  and  leave  the  happy  view  I  had  of  being 
a  rich  and  thriving  man  in  my  new  plantation, 
only  to  pursue  a  rash  and  immoderate  desire  of 
rising  faster  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  ad 
mitted  ;  and  thus  I  cast  myself  down  again  into 
the  deepest  gulph  of  human  misery  that  ever 
man  fell  into,  or  perhaps  could  be  consistent  with 
life  and  a  state  of  health  in  the  world. 

To  come,  then,  by  the  just  degrees,  to  the  parti 
culars  of  this  part  of  my  story,  you  may  suppose, 
that,  having  now  lived  almost  four  years  in  the 
Brazils,  and  beginning  to  thrive  and  prosper  very 
well  upon  my  plantation,  I  had  not  only  learned 
the  language,  but  had  contracted  an  acquaintance 
and  friendship  among  my  fellow  planters,  as  well 
as  among  the  merchants  at  San  Salvador,  which 
was  our  port ;  and  that,  in  my  discourses  among 
them,  I  had  frequently  given  them  an  account  of 
my  two  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the 
manner  of  trading  with  the  negroes  there,  and 
how  easy  it  was  to  purchase  upon  the  coast,  for 
trifles,  such  as  beads,  toys,  knives,  scissars, 
hatchets,  bits  of  glass,  and  the  like,  not  only 
gold-dust,  guinea  grains,  elephants'  teeth,  Sec., 
but  negroes  for  the  service  of  the  Brazils  in  great 
numbers. 

They  listened  always  very  attentively  to  my 
discourses  on  these  heads,  but  especially  to  that 
part  which  related  to  the  buying  negroes,  which 
was  a  trade  at  that  time  not  only  not  far  entered 
into,  but,  as  far  as  it  was,  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  assientos  or  permission  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  engrossed  in  the  public ; 
so  that  few  negroes  were  bought,  and  those  ex 
cessive  dear. 

It  happened,  being  in  company  with  some 
merchants  and  planters  of  >•«"  a/>nm»;r>t -mce,  and 
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talking  of  those  things  very  earnestly,  three  of 
them  came  to  me  the  next  morning,  and  fold 
ma  they  had  been  musing  very  much  upon  what 
I  had  discoursed  with  them  of  the  last  night, 
and  they  came  to  make  a  secret  proposal  to  me ; 
and  after  enjoining  me  to  secresy,  they  told  me 
that  they  had  a  mind  to  fit  out  a  ship  to  go  to  Gui 
nea  ;  that  they  had  all  plantations  as  well  as  I, 
and  were  straitened  for  nothing  so  much  as  ser 
vants  ;  that  as  it  was  a  trade  that  could  not  be 
carried  on,  because  they  could  not  publicly  sell 
the  negroes  when  they  came  home,  so  they  de 
sired  to  make  but  one  voyage,  to  bring  the 
negroes  on  shore  privately,  and  divide  them 
among  their  own  plantations ;  and,  in  a  word, 
the  question  was  whether  I  would  go  their  su 
percargo  in-the  ship  to  manage  the  trading  part 
upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  they  offered  me 
that  I  should  have  my  equal  share  of  the  negroes 
without  providing  any  part  of  the  stock. 

This  was  a  fair  proposal,  it  must  be  confessed, 
had  it  been  made  to  any  one  that  had  not  had  a 
settlement  and  plantation  of  his  own  to  look  after, 
which  was  in  a  fair  way  of  coming  to  be  very 
considerable,  and  with  a  good  stock  upon  it.  But 
for  me,  that  was  thus  entered  and  established, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  as  I  had  begun 
for  three  or  four  years  more,  and  to  have  sent. for 
the  other  hundred  pounds  from  England,  and 
who,  in  that  time,  and  with  that  little  addition, 
could  scarce  have  failed  of  being  wr>rth  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  that  in- 
creasing  too, — for  me  to  think  of  such  a  voyage, 
was  the  most  preposterous  thing  that  ever  man, 
in  such  circumstances,  could  be  guilty  of. 


went  from  my  father  and  mother  at  Hull,  in  order 
to  act  the  rebel  to  their  authority,  and  a  fool  to 
my  own  interest. 

Our  ship  was  about  120  tons  burthen,  carried 
6  guns  and  14  men,  besides  the  master,  his  boy, 
and  myself;  we  had  on  board  no  large  cargo  of 
goods,  except  of  such  toys  as  were  fit  for  our 
trade  with  the  negroes,  such  as  beads,  bits  of 
glass,  shells,  and  odd  trifles,  especially  little  look 
ing-glasses,  knives,  scissars,  hatchets,  and  the 
like. 

The  same  day  I  went  on  board  we  set  sail, 
standing  away  to  the  northward  upon  our  own 
coast,  with  design  to  stretch  over  for  the  African 
coast,  when  they  came  about  ten  or  twelve  de 
grees  of  northern  latitude,  which  it  seems  was 
the  manner  of  their  course  in  those  days.  We 
had  very  good  weather,  only  excessively  hot,  all 
the  way  upon  our  own  coast,  till  we  came  to  the 
height  of  Cape  St  Augustino;  from  whence,  keep 
ing  farther  off  at  sea,  we  lost  sight  of  land,  and 
steered  as  if  we  were  bound  for  the  isle  of  Fer- 
nand  de  Noronha,  holding  our  course  north-east 
by  north,  and  leaving  those  isles  on  the  east.  In 
this  course  ive  passed  the  line  in  about  twelve 
days'  time,  and  were  by  our  last  observation  in 
7°  22'  northern  latitude,  when  a  violent  tornado, 
or  hurricane,  took  us  quite  out  of  our  knowledge  ; 
it  began  from  the  south-east,  came  about  to  the 
north-west,  and  then  settled  into  the  north 
east,  from  whence  it  blew  in  such  a  terrible 
manner,  that  for  twelve  days  together  we  could 
do  nothing  but  drive,  and  scudding  away  before 
j  it  let  it  carry  us  whither  ever  fate  and  the  fury 
of  the  winds  directed  ;  and  during  these  twelve 
I  days  I  need  not  say  that  I  expected  every  day 
to  be  swallowed  up,  nor,  indeed,  did  any  in  the 


But  I,  that  was  born  to  be  my  own  destroyer, 
could  no  more  resist  the  offer  than  I  could  re 
strain  my  first  rambling  designs,  when  my  father's  j !  ship  expect  to  save  their  lives, 
good  counsel  was  lost  upon  me.  In  a  word,  I 
told  them  I  would  go  with  all  my  heart,  if  they 
would  undertake  to  look  after  my  plantation  in 
my  absence,  and  would  dispose  of  it  to  such  as  1 
should  direct  if  I  miscarried.  This  they  all  en 
gaged  to  do,  and  entered  into  writings  or  cove 
nants  to  do  so ;  and  I  made  a  formal  will,  dis 


posing  of  my  plantation  and  effects  in  case  of 
my  death,  making  the  captain  of  the  ship  that 
had  saved  my  life,  as  before,  my  universal  heir, 
but  obliging  him  to  dispose  of  my  effects  as  I 
had  directed  in  my  will,  one  half  of  the  produce 
being  to  himself,  and  the  other  to  be  shipped  to 
England. 

In  short,  I  took  all  possible  caution  to  preserve 
my  effects,  and  keep  up  my  plantation  ;  had  I  used 
half  as  much  prudence  to  have  looked  into  my  own 
interest,  and  have  made  a  judgment  of  what  I 
ought  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  done,  I  had 
certainly  never  gone  away  from  so  prosperous  an 
undertaking,  leaving  all  the  probable  views  of  a 
thriving  circumstance,  and  gone  upon  a  voyage 
to  sea,  attended  with  all  its  common  hazards,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  reasons  I  had  to  expect  par 
ticular  misfortunes  to  myself. 

But  I  was  hurried  on,  and  obeyed  blindly  the 
dictates  of  my  fancy  rather  than  my  reason  ;  and 
accordingly,  the  ship  being  fitted  out,  and  the 
cargo  furnished,  and  all  things  done  as  by  agree 
ment  by  my  partners  in  the  voyage,  I  went  on 
board  in  an  evil  hour,  the  th  of 

,  being  the  same  day  eight  years  that  I 


In  this  distress  we  had,  besides  the  terror  of 
the  storm,  one  of  our  men  died  of  the  calenture, 
and  one  man  and  the  boy  washed  overboard. 
About  the  twelfth  day,  the  weather  abating  a 
little,  the  master  made  an  observation  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  found  that  he  was  in  about  11° 
north  latitude,  but  that  he  was  22°  of  longitude 


difference  west  from  Cape  St  Augustino,  so  that 
he  found  he  was  gotten  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
or  the  north  part  of  Brazil,  beyond  the  river 
Amazones,  toward  that  of  the  river  Oronoque, 
commonly  called  the  Great  River,  and  began  to 
consult  with  me  what  course  he  should  take, 
for  the  ship  was  leaky  and  very  much  disabled, 
and  he  was  going  directly  back  to  the  coast  of 
Brazil. 

I  was  positively  against  that ;  and,  looking 
over  the  charts  of  the  sea  coasts  of  America 
with  him,  we  concluded  there  was  no  inhabited 
country  for  us  to  have  recourse  to  till  we  came 
within  the  circle  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  stand  away  for  Barbadoes; 
I  which,  by  keeping  off  at  sea,  to  avoid  the  in 
draft  of  the  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  might 
easily  perform,  as  we  hoped,  in  about  fifteen  days' 
sail,  whereas  we  could  not  possibly  make  our 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa  without  some  as 
sistance  both  to  our  ship  and  to  ourselves. 

With  this  design  we  changed  our  course,  and 
steered  away  north-west  by  west,  in  order  to 
reach  some  of  our  English  islands,  where  1  hoped 
for  relief;  but  our  voyage  was  otherwise  deter- 
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rained;  for,  being  in  the  latitude  of  12°  18', 
a  second  storm  came  upon  us,  which  carried  us 
away  with  the  same  impetuosity  westward,  and 
drove  us  so  out  of  the  very  way  of  all  human 
commerce,  that  had  all  our  lives  been  saved, 
as  to  the  sea,  we  were  rather  in  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  savages  than  ever  returning  to  our 
own  country. 

In  this  distress,  the  wind  still  blowing  very 
hard,  one  of  our  men,  early  in  the  morning,  cried 
out  "  Land !"  and  we  had  no  sooner  run  out  of 
the  cabin  to  look  out,  in  hopes  of  seeing  where 
abouts  in  the  world  we  were,  but  the  ship  struck 
upon  a  sand,  and  in  a  moment,  her  motion  be 
ing  so  stopped,  the  sea  broke  over  her  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  expected  we  should  all  have 
perished  immediately,  and  we  were  immediately 
driven  into  our  close  quarters  to  shelter  us  from 
the  very  foam  and  spray  of  the  sea. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  who  has  not  been  in 
the  like  condition  to  describe  or  conceive  the 
consternation  of  men  in  such  circumstances;  we 
knew  nothing  where  we  were,  or  upon  what  land 
it  was  we  were  driven,  whether  an  island  or 
the  main,  whether  inhabited  or  not  inhabited ; 
and  as  the  rage  of  the  wind  was  still  great, 
though  rather  less  than  at  first,  we  could  not  so 
much  as  hope  to  have  the  ship  hold  many  mi 
nutes  without  breaking  in  pieces,  unless  the 
winds,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  should  turn  imme 
diately  about.  In  a  word,  we  sat  looking  one 
upon  another  and  expecting  death  every  moment, 
and  every  man  acting  accordingly,  as  preparing 
for  another  world,  for  there  was  little  or  nothing 
more  for  us  to  do  in  this  ;  that  which  was  our 
present  comfort,  and  all  the  comfort  we  had, 
was  that,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  the  ship 
did  not  break  yet,  and  that  the  master  said  the 
wind  began  to  abate.  Now,  though  we  thought 
that  the  wind  did  a  little  abate,  yet  the  ship 
having  thus  struck  upon  the  sand,  and  sticking 
too  fast  for  us  to  expect  her  getting  off,  we  were  in 
a  dreadful  condition  indeed,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
but  t  o  think  of  saving  our  lives  as  well  as  we  could. 
We  had  a  boat  at  our  stern  just  before  the  storm, 
but  she  was  first  staved  by  dashing  against  the 
ship's  rudder,  and  in  the  next  place  she  broke 
away,  and  either  sunk,  or  was  driven  off  to  sea, 
so  there  was  no  hope  from  her ;  we  had  another 
boat  on  board,  but  how  to  get  her  off  into  the 
sea  was  a  doubtful  thing ;  however,  there  was 
no  room  to  debate,  for  we  fancied  the  ship  would 
break  in  pieces  every  minute,  and  some  told  us 
she  was  actually  broken  already. 

In  this  distress,  the  mate  of  our  vessel  lays  hold 
of  the  boat,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  rest  of  the 
men,  they  got  her  flung  over  the  ship's  side,  and 
getting  all  into  her,  let  her  go,  and  committed 
ourselves,  being  eleven  in  number,  to  God's  mercy 
and  the  wild  sea ;  for,  though  the  storm  was 
aoated  considerably,  yet  the  sea  went  dreadful 
high  upon  the  shore,  and  might  well  be  called 
den'  wild  zee,  as  the  Dutch  call  the  sea  in  a 
storm. 

And  now  our  case  was  very  dismal  indeed,  for 
we  all  saw  plainly  that  the  sea  went  so  high  that 
the  boat  could  not  live,  and  that  we  should  be 
inevitably  drowned.  As  to  making  sail,  we  had 
none,  nor,  if  we  had,  could  we  have  done  any 
thing  with  if  :  so  wa  worked  at  the  oar  towards 


the  land,  though  with  heavy  hearts,  like  men 
going  to  execution,  for  we  all  knew  that  when 
the  boat  came  nearer  the  shore  she  would  be 
dashed  in  a  thousand  pieces  by  the  breach  of 
the  sea.  However,  we  committed  our  souls  to 
God  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  and  the  wind 
driving  us  towards  the  shore,  we  hastened  our 
destruction  with  our  own  hands,  pulling  as  well 
as  we  could  towards  land. 

What  the  shore  was,  whether  rock  or  sand— 
whether  steep  or  shoal,  we  knew  not ;  the  only 
hope  that  could  rationally  give  us  the  least  shadow 
of  expectation  was,  if  we  might  happen  into  some 
bay,  or  gulf,  or  the  mouth  of  some  river,  where, 
by  great  chance,  we  might  have  run  our  boat  in, 
or  got  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  and  perhaps  made 
smooth  water.  But  there  was  nothing  of  this  ap 
peared  ;  and  as  we  made  nearer  and  nearer  the 
shore,  the  land  looked  more  frightful  than  the 
sea.  After  we  had  rowed,  or  rather  driven, 
about  a  league  and  a  half,  as  we  reckoned  it,  a 
raging  wave,  mountain-like,  came  rolling  astern 
of  us,  and  plainly  bade  us  expect  the  coup  de 
grace.  In  a  word,  it  took  us  with  such  a  fury  that 
it  overset  the  boat  at  once,  and  separating  us,  as 
well  from  the  boat  as  from  one  another,  gave  us 
not  time  hardly  to  say  "  0  God  !"  for  we  were 
all  swallowed  up  in  a  moment. 

Nothing  can  describe  the  confusion  of  thought 
which  I  fel$  when  I  sunk  into  the  water,  for  though 
I  swam  very  well,  yet  I  could  not  deliver  myself 
from  the  waves  so  as  to  draw  breath,  till  that 
wave  having  driven  me,  or  rather  carried  me,  a 
vast  way  on  towards  the  shore,  and  having  spent 
itself,  went  back,  and  left  me  upon  the  land 
almost  dry,  but  half  dead  with  the  water  I  took 
in.  I  had  so  much  presence  of  mind,  as  well  as 
breath  left,  that  seeing  myself  nearer  the  main 
land  than  I  expected,  I  got  upon  my  feet,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  on  towards  the  land  as 
fast  as  I  could  before  another  wave  should  re 
turn  and  take  me  up  again ;  but  I  soon  found  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  it,  for  I  saw  the  sea  come 
after  me  as  high  as  a  great  hill,  and  as  furious  as 
an  enemy,  which  I  had  no  means  or  strength 
to  contend  with  ;  my  business  was  to  hold  my 
breath  and  raise  myself  upon  the  water,  if  I 
could,  and  so,  by  swimming,  to  preserve  my 
breathing  and  pilot  myself  towards  the  shore,  if 
possible ;  my  greatest  concern  now  being  that 
the  wave,  as  it  would  carry  me  a  great  way 
towards  the  shore  when  it  came  on,  might  not 
carry  me  back  again  with  it  when  it  gave  back 
towards  the  sea. 

The  wave  that  came  upon  me  again  buried 
me  at  once  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep  in  its  own 
body,  and  I  could  feel  myself  carried  with  a 
mighty  force  and  swiftness  towards  the  shore  a 
very  great  way,  but  I  held  my  breath,  and  as 
sisted  myself  to  swim  still  forward  with  all  my 
might.  I  was  ready  to  burst  with  holding  my 
breath,  when,  as  I  felt  myself  rising  up,  so,  to 
my  immediate  relief,  I  found  my  head  and  hands 
shoot  out  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
though  it  was  not  two  seconds  of  time  that  I 
could  keep  myself  so,  yet  it  relieved  me  greatly, 
gave  me  breath  and  new  courage.  I  was  co 
vered  again  with  water  a  good  while,  but  not  so 
long  but  I  held  it  out ;  and  finding  the  water 
had  spent  itself  and  began  to  return,  I  struck 
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forward  against  the  return  of  the  waves,  and  felt 
ground  again  with  my  feet.  I  stood  still  a  few 
moments  to  recover  breath  and  till  the  water 
went  from  me,  then  took  to  my  heels  and  ran 
with  what  strength  I  had  farther  towards  the 
shore.  But  neither  would  this  deliver  me  from 
the  fury  of  the  sea,  which  came  pouring  in  after 
me  again,  and  twice  more  I  was  lifted  up  by  the 
waves  and  carried  forwards  as  before,  the  shore 
being  very  flat. 

The  last  time  of  these  two  had  well  near  been 
fatal  to  me  ;  for  the  sea  having  hurried  me  along 
as  before,  landed  me,  or  rather  dashed  me,  against 
a  piece  of  a  rock,  and  that  with  such  force  as  left 
me  senseless,  and  indeed  helpless,  as  to  my  own 
deliverance  ;  for  the  blow,  taking  my  side  and 
breast,  beat  the  breath,  as  it  were,  quite  out  of 
my  body  ;  and,  had  the  wave  returned  again  im 
mediately,  I  must  have  been  strangled  in  the 
water  ;  but  I  recovered  a  little  before  the  return 
of  it,  and  seeing  I  should  again  be  covered  with 
the  water,  I  resolved  to  hold  fast  by  a  piece  of 
the  rock,  and  so  to  hold  my  breath,  if  possible, 
till  the  wave  went  back.  Now,  as  the  waves  were 
not  so  high  as  at  first,  being  near  land,  I  held 
my  hold  till  the  wave  abated,  and  then  fetched 
another  run,  which  brought  me  so  near  the  shore, 
that  the  next  wave,  though  it  went  over  me.  yet 
did  not  so  swallow  me  up  as  to  carry  me  away ; 
and  the  next  run  I  took  I  got  to  the  main-land, 
where,  to  my  great  comfort,  I  clambered  up  the 
clifts  of  the  shore,  and  sat  me  down  upon  the 
grass,  free  from  danger,  and  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  water. 

I  was  now  landed,  and  safe  on  shore,  and  began 
to  look  up  and  thank  God  that  my  life  was  saved, 
in  a  case  wherein  there  was,  some  minutes  before, 
scarce  any  room  to  hope.  I  believe  it  is  impos 
sible  to  express  to  the  life  what  the  ecstasies  and 
transports  of  the  soul  are  when  it  is  so  saved, 
as  I  may  say,  out  of  the  very  grave  ;  and  I  do  not 
wonder  now  at  that  custom,  viz.,  that  when  a 
malefactor,  who  has  the  halter  about  his  neck,  is 
tied  up,  and  just  going  to  be  turned  off,  and  has  a 
reprieve  brought  to  him, —  I  say  I  do  not  wonder 
that  they  bring  a  surgeon  with  it,  to  let  him 
blood  that  very  moment  they  tell  him  of  it,  that 
the  surprise  may  not  drive  the  animal  spirits  from 
the  heart,  and  overwhelm  him. 

"  For  sudden  joys,  like  griefs,  confound  at  first." 

I  walked  about  on  the  shore,  lifting  up  my 
hands  ;  and  my  whole  being,  as  I  may  say,  wrapt 
up  in  the  contemplation  of  my  deliverance ; 
making  a  thousand  gestures  and  motions  which 
I  cannot  describe  ;  reflecting  upon  all  my  com 
rades  that  were  drowned,  and  that  there  should 
not  be  one  soul  saved  but  myself ;  for,  as  for  them, 
I  never  saw  them  afterward?-,  or  any  sign  of  them, 
except  three  of  their  hats,  one  cap,  and  two  shoes 
that  were  not  fellows.  I  cast  my  eyes  to  the 
stranded  vessel,  when  the  breach  and  froth  of 
the  sea  being  so  big  1  could  hardly  see  it,  it  lay 
so  far  off,  and  considered,  Lord,  how  was  it  pos 
sible  I  could  get  on  shore  ? 

After  t  had  solaced  my  mind  with  the  com 
fortable  part  of  my  condition,  I  began  to  look 
round  me,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  place  I  was  in, 
and  what  was  next  to  be  done ;  and  I  soon  found 
my  comforts  ahato.  and  that,  in  a  word,  I  had  a 


dreadful  deliverance ;  for  I  was  wet,  had  no 
clothes  to  shift  me,  nor  anything  either  to  eat  or 
drink,  to  comfort  me  ;  neither  did  I  see  any  pros 
pect  before  me  but  that  of  perishing  with  hunger, 
or  being  devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  and  that  which 
was  particularly  afflicting  to  me  was,  that  I  had 
no  weapon  either  to  hunt  and  kill  any  creature 
for  my  sustenance,  or  to  defend  myself  against 
any  other  creature  that  might  desire  to  kill  me 
for  theirs.  In  a  word,  I  had  nothing  about  me 
but  a  knife,  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  a  little  tobacco  in 
a  boz.  This  was  all  my  provision  ;  and  this  threw 
me  into  terrible  agonies  of  mind,  that,  for  a 
while,  I  ran  about  like  a  madman.  Night  coming 
upon  me,  I  began,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  consider 
what  would  be  my  lot  if  there  were  any  ravenous 
beasts  in  that  country,  seeing  at  night  they  al 
ways  come  abroad  for  their  prey. 

All  the  remedy  that  offered  to  my  thoughts  at 
that  time  was  to  get  up  into  a  thick  bushy  tree, 
like  a  fir,  but  thorny,  which  grew  near  me,  and 
where  I  resolved  to  sit  all  night,  and  consider 
the  next  day  what  death  I  should  die,  for,  as  yet, 
I  saw  no  prospect  of  life.  1  walked  about  a  fur 
long  from  the  shore,  to  see  if  I  could  find  any 
fresh  water  to  drink,  which  I  did,  to  my  great 
joy  ;  and  having  drank,  and  put  a  little  tobacco 
in  my  mouth  to  prevent  hunger,  I  went  to  the 
tree,  and  getting  up  into  it,  endeavoured  to  place 
myself  so  as  that,  if  I  should  sleep,  I  might  not 
fall;  and  having  cut  me  a  short  stick,  like  a 
truncheon,  for  my  defence,  I  took  up  my  lodging  ; 
and,  having  been  excessively  fatigued,  I  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  slept  as  comfortably  as  I  believe  few 
could  have  done  in  my  condition,  and  found 
myself  the  most  refreshed  with  it  that  I  think  I 
ever  was  on  such  an  occasion. 

When  I  waked  it  was  broad  day,  the  weather 
clear,  and  the  storm  abated,  so  that  the  sea  did 
not  rage  and  swell  as  before ;  but  that  which 
surprised  me  most  was,  that  the  ship  was  lifted 
off  in  the  night  from  the  sand  where  she  lay 
by  the  swelling  of  the  tide,  and  was  driven  up 
almost  as  far  as  the  rock  which  I  first  mentioned, 
where  I  had  been  so  bruised  by  the  dashing  me 
against  it.  This  being  within  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore  where  I  was,  and  the  ship  seeming  to 
stand  upright  still,  I  wished  myself  on  board,  that 
at  least  I  might  save  some  necessary  things  for 
my  use. 

When  I  came  down  from  my  apartment  in  the 
tree,  I  looked  about  me  again,  and  the  first  thing 
I  found  was  the  boat,  which  lay,  as  the  wind  and 
the  sea  had  tossed  her  up,  upon  the  land,  about 
two  miles  on  my  right  hand.  I  walked  as  far  as 
I  could  upon  the  shore  to  have  got  to  her ;  but 
found  a  neck  or  inlet  of  water  between  me  and 
the  boat,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  broad ;  so 
I  came  back  for  the  present,  being  more  intent 
upon  getting  at  the  ship,  where  I  hoped  to  find 
something  for  my  present  subsistence. 

A  little  after  noon  I  found  the  sea  very  calm, 
and  the  tide  ebbed  so  far  out,  that  I  could  come 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ship  :  and  here 
I  found  a  fresh  renewing  of  my  grief ;  for  I  saw 
^vidently,  that,  if  we  had  kept  on  board,  we  had 
been  all  safe  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  had  all  got  safe 
on  shore,  and  I  had  not  been  so  miserable  as  to  be 
left  entirely  destitute  of  all  comfort  and  company 
as  I  now  was.  This  forced  tears  from  my  eyes 
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again ;  but  as  there  was  little  relief  in  that,  I 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  to  the  ship ;  so  I 
pulled  off  my  clothes,  for  the  weather  was  hot  to 
extremity,  and  took  the  water  ;  but,  when  I  came 
to  the  ship,  my  difficulty  was  still  greater  to 
know  how  to  get  on  board  ;  for  as  she  lay  aground, 
and  high  out  of  the  water,  there  was  nothing 
within  my  reach  to  lay  hold  of.  I  swam  round 
her  twice,  and  the  second  time  I  spied  a  small 
piece  of  rope,  which  I  wondered  I  did  not  see 
at  first,  hang  down  by  the  fore-chains,  so  low  as 
that  with  great  difficulty  I  got  hold  of  it,  and,  by 
the  help  of  that  rope,  got  up  into  the  forecastle  of 
the  ship.  Here  1  found  that  the  ship  was  bulged, 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  water  in  her  hold ;  but 
that  she  lay  so  on  the  side  of  a  bank  of  hard 
land,  or  rather  earth,  and  her  stern  lay  lifted  up 
upon  the  bank,  and  her  head  low,  almost  to  the 
water.  By  this  means  all  her  quarter  was  free, 
and  all  that  was  in  that  part  was  dry,  for  you  may 
be  sure  my  first  work  was  to  search  and  to  see 
what  was  spoiled  and  what  was  free  ;  and,  first, 
I  found  that  all  the  ship's  provisions  were  dry  and 
untouched  by  the  water ;  and  being  very  well 
disposed  to  eat,  I  went  to  the  bread-room,  and 
filled  my  pockets  with  biscuit,  and  eat  it  as  I  went 
about  other  things,  for  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  I 
also  found  some  rum  in  the  great  cabin,  of  which 
I  took  a  large  dram,  and  which  I  had,  indeed,  need 
enough  of,  to  spirit  me  for  what  was  before  me. 
Now  I  wanted  nothing  but  a  boat  to  furnish 
myself  with  many  things,  which  I  foresaw  would 
be  very  necessary  to  me. 

It  was  in  vain  to  sit  still,  and  wish  for  what 
was  not  to  be  had,  and  this  extremity  roused  my 
application ;  we  had  several  spare  yards,  and  two 
or  three  large  spars  of  wood,  and  a  spare  top-mast 
or  two  in  the  ship :  I  resolved  to  fall  to  work  with 
these,  and  flung  as  many  of  them  overboard  as  I 
could  manage  of  their  weight,  tying  every  one 
with  a  rope,  that  they  might  not  drive  away. 
When  this  was  done,  I  went  down  the  ship's  side, 
and  pulling  them  to  me,  I  tied  four  of  them  fast 
together  at  both  ends,  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the 
form  of  a  raft :  and  laying  two  or  three  short 
pieces  of  plank  upon  them  cross-ways,  I  found 
I  could  walk  upon  it  very  well,  but  that  it  was  not 
able  to  bear  any  great  weight,  the  pieces  being 
too  light ;  so  I  went  to  work,  and,  with  the  car 
penter's  saw,  I  cut  a  spare  top-mast  into  threo 
lengths,  and  added  them  to  my  raft,  with  a 
great  deal  of  labour  and  pains  ;  but  hope  of  fur 
nishing  myself  with  necessaries  encouraged  me 
to  go  beyond  what  I  should  have  been  able  to 
have  done  upon  another  occasion. 

My  raft  was  now  strong  enough  to  bear  any 
reasonable  weight.  My  next  care  was  what  to 
load  it  with,  and  how  to  preserve  what  I  laid 
upon  it  from  the  surf  of  the  sea ;  but  I  was 
not  long  considering  this.  I  first  laid  all  the 
planks  or  boards  upon  it  that  I  could  get, 
and  having  considered  well  what  I  most  wanted, 
I  first  got  three  of  the  seamen's  chests,  which  I 
bad  broken  open  and  emptied,  and  lowered 
them  down  upon  my  raft ;  the  first  of  these  I  filled 
with  provisions,  namely,  bread,  rice,  three  Dutch 
cheeses,  five  pieces  of  dried  goat's  flesh  (which 
we  lived  much  upon),  and  a  little  remainder  of 
European  corn,  that  had  been  laid  by  for  some 
fowls  which  we  brought  to  sea  with  us,  but  the 


fowls  were  killed.  There  had  been  some  barley 
and  wheat  together,  but,  to  my  great  disappoint 
ment,  I  found  afterwards  that  the  rats  had  eaten 
or  spoiled  it  all.  As  for  liquors,  I  found  several 
cases  of  bottles  belonging  to  our  skipper,  in  which 
were  some  cordial  waters  ;  and,  in  all,  ibove  five 
or  six  gallons  of  rack.  These  I  stowed  by  them 
selves,  there  being  no  need  to  put  them  into  the 
chest,  nor  no  room  for  them.  While  I  was  doing 
this  I  found  the  tide  began  to  flow,  though  very 
calm  ;  and  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  my  coat, 
shirt,  and  waistcoat,  which  I  had  left  on  shore  upon 
the  sand,  swim  away  ;  as  for  my  breeches,  which 
were  only  linen  and  open-kneed,  I  swam  on  board  in 
them  and  in  my  stockings.  However,  this  put  me 
upon  rummaging  for  clothes,  of  which  I  found 
enough,  but  took  no  more  than  I  wanted  for 
present  use ;  for  I  had  other  things  which  my  eye 
was  more  upon,  as,  first,  tools  to  work  with  on 
shore  ;  and  it  was  after  long  searching  that  I  found 
out  the  carpenter's  chest,  which  was,  indeed,  a 
very  useful  prize  to  me,  and  much  more  valuable 
thanaship-loadingof  gold  would  have  been  at  that 
time.  I  got  it  down  to  my  raft,  even  whole  as  it 
was,  without  losing  time  to  look  into  it,  for  I 
knew,  in  general,  what  it  contained. 

My  next  care  was  for  some  ammunition  and 
arms.  There  were  two  very  good  fowling-pieces 
in  the  great  cabin,  and  two  pistols  ;  these  I  se 
cured  first,  with  some  powder  horns  and  a  small 
bag  of  shot,  and  two  old  rusty  swords.  I  knew 
there  were  three  barrels  of  powder  in  the  ship, 
but  knew  not  where  our  gunner  had  stowed  them ; 
but  with  much  search  I  found  them ;  two  of 
them  dry  and  good,  the  third  had  taken  water. 
Those  two  I  got  to  my  raft,  with  the  arms.  And 
now  I  thought  myself  pretty  well  freighted,  and 
began  to  think  how  I  should  get  to  shore  with 
them,  having  neither  sail,  oar,  nor  rudder ;  and 
the  least  capfull  of  wind  would  have  overset 
all  my  navigation. 

I  had  three  encouragements : — 1st.  A  smooth, 
calm  sea.  2d.  The  tide  rising,  and  sotting  in  to 
the  shore.  3d.  What  little  wind  there  was  blew 
me  towards  the  land.  And  thus,  having  found 
two  or  three  broken  oars  belonging  to  the  boat, 
and  besides  the  tools  which  were  in  the  chest,  I 
found  two  saws,  an  axe,  and  a  hammer,  and 
with  this  cargo  I  put  to  sea.  For  a  mile,  or 
thereabouts,  my  raft  went  very  well,  only  that 
I  found  it  drive  a  little  distant  from  the  place 
where  I  had  landed  before  ;  by  which  I  perceived 
that  there  was  some  indraft  of  the  water,  and 
consequently  I  hoped  to  find  some  creek  or  river 
there,  which  I  might  make  use  of  as  a  port  to  get 
to  land  with  my  cargo.  As  1  imagined,  so  it  was  : 
there  appeared  before  me  a  little  opening  of  the 
land,  and  I  found  a  strong  current  of  the  tide  set 
into  it ;  so  I  guided  my  raft  as  well  as  I  could 
to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  But  here 
I  had  like  to  have  suffered  a  second  shipwreck, 
which,  if  I  had,  I  think  verily  would  have  broken 
my  heart ;  for,  knowing  nothing  of  the  coast,  my 
raft  ran  aground  at  one  end  of  it  upon  a  shoal, 
and  not  being  aground  at  the  other  end,  it  wanted 
but  a  little  that  all  my  cargo  had  slipped  off  to 
wards  that  end  that  was  afloat,  and  so  fallen  into 
the  water.  I  did  my  utmost,  by  setting  my  back 
against  the  chests,  to  keep  them  in  their  places, 
but  could  not  thrust  off  the  raft  with  all  my 
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ftrength  ;  neither  durst  I  stir  from  the  posture  I 
was  in,  but  holding  up  the  chests  with  all  my 
might,  stood  in  that  manner  near  half  an  hour, 
in  which  time  the  rising  of  the  water  brought, 
me  a  little  more  upon  a  level ;  and  a  little  after, 
the  water  still  rising,  my  raft  floated  again,  and 
I  thrust  her  off  with  the  oar  I  had  into  the  chan 
nel,  and  then  driving  up  higher,  I  at  length  found 
myself  in  the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  with  land 
on  both  sides,  and  a  strong  current  or  tide 
running  up.  I  looked  on  both  sides  for  a  proper' 
place  to  get  to  shore,  for  I  was  not  willing  to  be 
driven  too  high  up  the  river ;  hoping,  in  time,  to 
see  some  ship  at  sea,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
place  myself  as  near  the  coast  as  I  could. 

At  length  I  spied  a  little  cove  on  the  right  shore 
of  the  creek,  to  which,  with  great  pain  and  diffi 
culty,  I  guided  my  raft,  and  at  last  got  so  near 
as  that,  reaching  the  ground  with  my  oar,  I  could 
thrust  her  directly  in ;  but  here  1  had  like  to 
have  dipped  all  my  cargo  into  the  sea  again ;  for 
that  shore  lying  pretty  steep,  that  is  to  say, 
sloping,  there  was  no  place  to  land,  but  where 
one  end  of  the  float,  if  it  ran  on  shore,  would 
lie  so  high,  and  the  other  sink  lower,  as  before, 
that  it  would  endanger  my  cargo  again.  All 
that  I  could  do  was  to  wait  till  the  tide  was 
at  the  highest,  keeping  the  raft  with  my  oar 
like  an  anchor,  to  hold  the  side  of  it  fast  to 
the  shore,  near  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  which 
1  expected  the  water  would  flow  over,  and  so 
it  did.  As  soon  as  I  found  water  enough,  for 
my  raft  drew  about  a  foot  of  water,  I  thrust,  her 
upon  that  flat  piece  of  ground,  and  there  fastened 
or  moored  her  by  sticking  my  two  broken  oars 
into  the  ground,  one  on  one  side  near  one  end,  and 
one  on  the  other  side  near  the  other  end ;  and 
thus  I  lay  till  the  water  ebbed  away,  and  left  my 
raft  and  all  my  cargo  safe  on  shore. 

My  next  work  was  to  view  the  country,  and 
seek  a  proper  place  for  my  habitation,  and  where 
to  stow  my  goods,  to  secure  them  from  whatever 
might  happen.  Where  I  was  I  yet  knew  not — 
whether  on  the  continent  or  on  an  island — whe 
ther  inhabited  or  not  inhabited — whether  in  dan 
ger  of  wild  beasts  or  not.  There  was  a  hill,  not 
above  a  mile  from  me,  which  rose  up  very  steep 
and  high,  and  which  seemed  to  overtop  some  other 
hills  which  lay,  as  in  a  ridge  from  it,  northward.  I 
took  out  one  of  the  fowling-pieces,  one  of  the  pis 
tols,  and  a  horn  of  powder ;  and,  thus  armed,  I  tra 
velled  for  discovery  up  to  the  top  of  that  hill, 
where,  after  I  had  with  great  labour  and  difficulty 
got  up  to  the  top,  I  saw  my  fate  to  my  great 
affliction,  that  I  was  in  an  island,  environed  every 
way  with  the  sea,  no  land  to  be  seen,  except  some 
rocks,  which  lay  a  great  way  off,  and  two  small 
islands,  less  than  this,  which  lay  about  three 
leagues  to  the  west. 

I  found  also  that  the  island  I  was  in  was 
barren,  and,  as  I  saw  good  reason  to  believe, 
uninhabited,  except  by  wild  beasts ;  of  whom, 
however,  I  saw  none,  yet  I  saw  abundance 
of  fowls,  but  knew  not  their  kinds ;  neither 
when  I  killed  them  could  I  tell  what  was  fit 
for  food,  and  what  not.  At  my  coming  back 
I  shot  at  a  great  bird  which  I  saw  sitting  upon 
a  tree,  on  the  side  of  a  great  wood.  I  believe 
•t  was  the  first  gun  that  had  been  fired  there 
since  *h«  creation  of  the  world.  I  had  no 


sooner  fired  but  from  all  parts  of  the  wood  there- 
arose  an  innumerable  number  of  fowls  of  many 
sorts,  making  a  confused  screaming  and  crying, 
every  one  according  to  his  usual  note,  but  not 
one  of  them  of  any  kind  that  I  knew.  As  for 
the  creature  I  killed,  I  took  it  to  be  a  kind  of 
hawk,  its  colour  and  beak  resembling  it  but  had 
no  talons  or  claws  more  than  common.  Its  flesh 
was  carrion  and  fit  for  nothing. 

Contented  with  this  discovery,  I  came  back  to 
my  raft,  and  fell  to  work  to  bring  my  cargo  on 
shore,  which  took  me  up  the  rest  of  that  day ; 
and  what  to  do  with  myself  at  night  I  knew  not, ! 
nor,  indeed,  where  to  rest ;  for  I  was  afraid  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  not  knowing  but  some  wild 
beast  might  devour  me ;  though,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  there  was  really  no  need  for  those  fears. 
However,  as  well  as  I  could,  I  barricadoed  my 
self  round  with  the  chests  and  boards  that  I  had 
brought  on  shore,  and  made  a  kind  of  hut  for 
that  night's  lodging.  As  for  food,  I  yet  saw  not 
which  way  to  supply  myself,  except  that  I  had 
seen  two  or  three  creatures  like  hares  run  out  of 
the  wood  where  I  shot  the  fowl. 

I  now  began  to  consider  that  I  might  yet  get 
a  great  many  things  out  of  the  ship  which  would 
be  useful  to  me,  and  particularly  some  of  the  rig 
ging  and  sails,  and  such  other  things  as  might  ; 
come  to  land ;  and  I  resolved  to  make  another 
voyage  on  board  the  vessel  if  possible.  And  as 
I  knew  that  the  first  storm  that  blew  must  ne 
cessarily  break  her  all  in  pieces,  I  resolved  to  set 
all  other  things  apart  until  I  got  everything  out  . 
of  the  ship  that  1  could.  Then  I  called  a  coun 
cil,  that  is  to  say  in  my  thoughts,  whether  I 
should  take  back  the  raft;  but  this  appeared  im 
practicable,  so  1  resolved  to  go  as  before  wher. 
the  tide  was  down ;  and  I  did  so,  only  that  1 
stripped  before  I  went  from  my  hut,  having  no 
thing  on  but  a  chequered  shirt,  a  pair  of  linen 
trousers,  and  a  pair  of  pumps  on  my  feet. 

I  got  on  board  the  ship  as  before,  and  prepared 
a  second  raft ;  and,  having  had  experience  of  the 
first,  I  neither  made  this  so  unwieldy  nor  loaded 
it  so  hard ;  but  yet  I  brought  away  several  things 
very  useful  to  me,  as  first,  in  the  carpenter's 
stores,  I  found  two  or  three  bags  full  of  nails  and 
spikes,  a  great  screw-jack,  a  dozen  or  two  of 
hatchets,  and,  above  all,  that  most  useful  thing, 
called  a  grind-stone.  All  these  I  secured,  toge 
ther  with  several  things  belonging  to  the  gunner, 
particularly  two  or  three  iron  crows,  two  bar 
rels  of  musket  bullets,  seven  muskets,  and 
another  fowling-piece,  with  some  small  quantity  ' 
of  powder  more  ;  a  large  bag-full  of  small  shot, 
and  a  great  roll  of  sheet  lead  ;  but  this  last  was 
so  heavy,  I  could  not  hoist  it  up  to  get  it  over 
the  ship's  side.  Besides  these  things,  I  look  all 
the  men's  clothes  that  I  could  find,  and  a  spare 
fore-top-sail,  ahammock,  and  some  bedding;  and 
with  this  I  loaded  my  second  raft,  and  brought 
them  all  safe  on  shore,  to  my  very  great  comfort. 

1  was  under  some  apprehensions,  during  my 
absence  from  the  land,  that  at  least  my  provisions 
might  be  devoured  on  shore ;  but,  when  1  came 
back,  I  found  no  sign  of  any  visitor,  only  there  sat 
a  creature  like  a  wild  cat.  upon  one  of  the  chests, 
which,  when  I  came  towards  it,  ran  away  a  little 
distance,  and  then  stood  still.  She  sat  very  com 
posed  and  unconcerned,  and  looked  full  in  my 
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face,  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  be  acquainted  with 
me.  I  presented  my  gun  at  her,  but  as  she  did 
not  understand  it,  she  was  perfectly  unconcerned 
at  it,  nor  did  she  offer  to  stir  away  ;  upon  which 
I  tossed  her  a  bit  of  biscuit,  though,  by  the  way, 
1  was  not  very  free  of  it,  for  my  store  was  not 
great ;  however,  I  spared  her  a  bit,  I  say,  and  she 
went  to  it,  smelledof  it,  and  ate  it,  and  looked,  as 
pleased,  for  more  ;  but  I  thanked  her,  and  could 
spare  no  more ;  so  she  marched  off. 

Having  got  my  second  cargo  on  shore  (though 
I  was  fain  to  open  the  barrels  of  powder,  and 
bring  them  by  parcels,  for  they  were  too  heavy, 
being  large  casks),  I  went  to  work  to  make  me 
a  little  tent  with  the  sail  and  some  poles,  which 
I  cut  for  that  purpose ;  and  into  this  tent  I 
brought  everything  that  I  knew  would  spoil 
either  with  rain  or  sun  ;  and  I  piled  all  the  empty 
chests  and  casks  up  in  a  circle  round  the  tent,  to 
fortify  it  from  any  sudden  attempt  either  from 
man  or  beast.  When  I  had  done  this,  I  blocked 
up  the  door  of  the  tent  with  some  boards  within, 
and  an  empty  chest  set  up  on  end  without.  -,  and 
spreading  one  of  the  beds  upon  the  ground,  laying 
my  two  pistols  just  at  my  head,  and  my  gun  at 
length  by  me,  1  went  to  bed  for  the  first  time, 
and  slept  very  quietly  all  night,  for  I  was  very 
weary  and  heavy  ;  for  the  night  before  I  had 
slept  little,  and  had  laboured  very  hard  all  day, 
as  well  to  fetch  all  those  things  from  the  ship,  as 
to  get  them  on  shore. 

1  had  the  biggest  magazine  of  all  kinds  now 
that  ever  was  laid  up,  I  believe,  for  one  man ; 
but  I  was  not  satisfied  still ;  for,  while  the  ship 
sat  upright,  in  that  posture,  I  thought  I  ought  to 
get  everything  out  of  her  that  I  could ;  so  every 
day,  at  low  water,  1  went  on  board,  and  brought 
away  something  or  other;  but,  particularly,  the 
third  time  I  went,  I  brought  away  as  much  of  the 
rigging  as  I  could,  as  also  all  the  small  ropes  and 
rope  twine  I  could  get,  with  a  piece  of  spare  can 
vass,  which  was  to  mend  the  sails  upon  occasion, 
and  the  barrel  of  wet  gunpowder.  In  a  word,  I 
brought  away  all  the  sails  first  and  last ;  only 
that  I  was  fain  to  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  bring 
as  much  at  a  time  as  I  could ;  for  they  were  no 
more  useful  to  be  sails,  but  as  mere  canvass  only. 

But  that  which  comforted  me  still  more  was, 
that,  at  last  of  all,  after  I  had  made  five  or  six 
such  voyages  as  these,  and  thought  I  had  nothing 
more  to  expect  from  the  ship  that  was  worth  my 
meddling  with ;  I  say,  after  all  this,  I  found  a 
great  hogshead  of  bread,  and  three  large  runlets  of 
rum  or  spirits,  a  box  of  sugar,  and  a  barrel  of  fine 
flour ;  this  was  surprising  to  me,  because  I  had 
given  over  expecting  any  more  provisions,  except 
what  was  spoiled  by  the  water.  I  soon  emptied 
the  hogshead  of  that  bread,  and  wrapped  it  up, 
parcel  by  parcel,  in  pieces  of  the  sails,  which  I 
cut  out ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  got  all  this  safe  on 
shore  also.  The  next  day  I  made  another  voy 
age,  and  now,  having  plundered  the  ship  of  what 
was  portable  and  fit  to  hand  out,  I  began  witli 
the  cables,  and  cutting  the  great  cable  into 
pieces,  such  as  I  could  move,  I  got  two  cables 
and  a  hawser  on  shore,  with  all  the  iron-work  1 
could  get;  and,  having  cut  down  the  sprit  sail 
yard,  and  the  mizen-yard,  and  everything  I  could, 
to  make  a  large  raft,  1  loaded  it  with  all  those 
heavy  eoods.  and  name  away ;  but  my  good  luck  j 


began  now  to  leave  me  ;  for  this  raft  was  so 
unwieldy,  and  so  overladen,  that,  after  I  entered 
in  the  little  cove  where  1  had  landed  the  rest  of 
my  goods,  not  being  able  to  guide  it  so  handily 
as  I  did  the  other,  it  overset,  and  threw  me  and 
all  my  cargo  into  the  water.  As  for  myself,  it 
was  no  great  harm,  for  I  was  near  the  shore  ;  but 
as  to  my  cargo,  it  was  great  part  of  it  lost,  espe 
cially  the  iron,  which  I  expected  would  have 
been  of  great  use  to  me.  However,  when  the  tide 
was  out,  I  got  most  of  the  pieces  of  cable  ashore, 
and  some  of  the  iron,  though  with  infinite  labour, 
as  I  was  fain  to  dip  for  it  into  the  water,  a  work 
which  fatigued  me  very  much.  After  this  I  went 
every  day  on  board,  and  brought  away  what  I 
could  get. 

I  had  been  now  thirteen  days  on  shore,  and 
had  been  eleven  times  on  board  the  ship,  in 
which  time  I  had  brought  away  all  that  one  pair  ] 
of  hands  could  well  be  supposed  capable  to  bring  ;  | 
though  I  believe  verily,  had  the  calm  weather 
held,  I  should  have  brought  away  the  whole 
ship  piece  by  piece  ;  but  preparing  the  twelfth 
time  to  go  on  board,  I  found  the  wind  began  to 
rise ;  however,  at  low  water,  1  went  on  board ; 
and,  though  I  thought  I  had  rummaged  the  cabin 
so  effectually  as  that  nothing  more  could  be 
found,  yet  1  discovered  a  locker  with  drawers  in 
it,  in  one  of  which  I  found  two  or  three  razors 
and  one  pair  of  large  scissars,  with  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  good  knives  and  forks  ;  in  another  I 
found  about  thirty-six  pounds  value  in  money ; 
some  European  coin,  some  Brazil,  some  pieces  of  j 
eight,  some  gold,  and  some  silver. 

I  smiled  to  myself  at  the  sight  of  this  money; 
"  O  drug  5"  said  I  aloud,  "  what  art  thou  good  for? 
Thou  art  not  worth  to  me,  no,  not  the  taking  off 
of  the  ground  f  one  of  these  knives  is  worth  all  this 
heap ;  I  have  no  manner  of  use  for  thee  ;  e'en 
remain  where  thou  nrt,  and  go  to  the  bottom,  as 
a  creature  whose  life  is  not  worth  saving."  How 
ever,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  took  it  away,  and 
wrapping  all  this  in  a  piece  of  canvass,  I  began  to 
think  of  making  another  raft ;  but,  while  I  was 
preparing  this,  I  found  the  sky  overcast,  and  the 
wind  began  to  rise,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
it  blew  a  fresh  gale  from  the  shore.  It  presently 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  in  vain  to  pretend  to 
make  a  raft  with  the  wind  off  shore  ;  and  that  it 
was  my  business  to  be  gone  before  the  tide  of  flood 
began,  otherwise  I  might  not  be  able  to  reach  the 
shore  at  all.  Accordingly  I  let  myself  down  into 
the  water,  and  swam  across  the  channel  which 
lay  between  the  ship  and  the  sands,  and  even  that 
with  difficulty  enough,  partly  with  the  weight  of 
the  things  I  had  about  me,  and  partly  the  rough 
ness  of  the  water  ;  for  the  wind  rose  very  hastily, 
and  before  it  was  quite  high  water,  it  blew  a  storm. 

But  I  was  gotten  home  to  my  little  tent,  where 
I  lay  with  all  my  wealth  about  me  very  secure. 
It  blew  very  hard  all  that  night,  and  in  the  morn 
ing  when  I  looked  out,  behold  no  more  ship  was 
to  be  seen  ;  I  was  a  little  surprised,  but  recovered 
myself  with  this  satisfactory  reflection,  viz.  That 
I  had  lost  no  time,  nor  abated  no  diligence  to  get 
every  thing  out  of  her  that  could  be  useful  to  me, 
and  that  indeed  there  was  little  left  in  her  that  I 
1  was  able  to  bring  away,  if  I  had  had  more  time. 

I  now  gave  over  any  more  thoughts  of  the  .ship, 
or  of  any  thing  out  of  her,  except  what  might 
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drive  on  shore  from  her  wreck,  as  indeed  divers 
pieces  of  her  afterwards  did;  but  those  things 
were  of  small  use  to  me. 

My  thoughts  were  now  wholly  employed  about 
securing  myself  against  either  savages,  if  any 
should  appear,  Or  wild  beasts,  if  any  were  in  the 
island;  and  I  had  many  thoughts  of  the  method 
how  to  do  this,  and  what  kind  of  dwelling  to 
make ;  whether  I  should  make  me  a  cave  in  the 
earth,  or  a  tent  upon  the  earth  :  and,  in  short,  I 
resolved  upon  both,  the  manner  and  description 
of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  an 
account  of. 

I  soon  found  the  place  I  was  in  was  not  for  my 
settlement,  particularly  because  it  was  upon  a  low 
moorish  ground  near  the  sea,  and  I  believed 
would  not  be  wholesome,  and  more  particularly 
because  there  was  no  fresh  water  near  it,  so  I 
resolved  to  find  a  more  healthy  and  more  con 
venient  spot  of  ground. 

I  consulted  several  things  in  my  situation  which 
I  found  would  be  proper  for  me :  1st.    Health,  and  i 
fresh  water,  I  just  now  mentioned.    2dly,  Shelter  ' 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.     3dly,  Security  from  ; 
ravenous  creatures,  whether  man  or  beast.  4thly, 
A  view  to  the  sea,  that  if  God  sent  any  ship  in 
sight,    I  might   not  lose  any  advantage  for  my 
deliverance,  of  which  I  was  not  willing  to  banish 
all  my  expectation  yet. 

In  search  of  a  place  proper  for  this,  I  found  a  ; 
little  plain  on  the  side  of  a  rising  hill,  whose  front  j 
towards  this  little  plain  was  steep  as  a  house-side,  i 
so  that  nothing  cpuld  come  down  upon  me  from  , 
the  top  ;   on  the  side  of  this  rock  there  was  a  j 
hollow  place  worn  a  little  way  in  like  the  entrance 
or  door  of  a  cave,  but  there  was  not  really  any 
cave  or  way  into  the  rock  at  all. 

On  the  fiat  of  the  green,  just  before  this  hollow 
place,  I  resolved  to  pitch  my  tent :  this  plain  was 
not   above  an  hundred  yards  broad,  and  about  | 
twice  as  long,  and  lay  'like  a  green  before  my  ; 
door,  and  at  the  end  of  it  descended  irregularly  i 
every  way  down  into  the  low  grounds  by  the  sea 
side.      It  was  on  the  N.  N.  W.  side  of  the  hill,  so  i 
that  I  was  sheltered  from  the  heat  every  day,  till  j 
it  came  to  a  \V.  and  by  S.  sun,  or  thereabouts,  t 
which  in  those  countries  is  near  the  setting. 

Before  1  set  up  my  tent,  I  drew  a  half  circle 
before  the  hollow  place,  which  took  in  about  ten 
yards  in  its  semi-diameter  from  the  rock,  and 
twenty  yards  in  its  diameter,  from  its  beginning 
and  ending. 

In  this  half  circle  I  pitched  two  rows  of  strong 
stakes,    driving   them  into  the  ground  till  they  j 
stood  very  firm,  like  piles,  the  biggest  end  being  | 
out  of  the  ground  about  five  foot  and  a  half,  and 
sharpened   on   the   top ;    the  two  rows  did  not 
stand  above  six  inches  from  one  another. 

Then  1  took  the  pieces  of  cable  which  I  had 
cut  in  the  ship,  and  laid  them  in  rows  one  upon 
another,  within  the  circle  between  these  two  rows 
of  stakes,  up  to  the  top,  placing  other  stakes  in 
the  inside,  leaning  against  them,  about  two  foot ; 
and  a  half  high,  like  a  spur  to  a  post,  and  this  : 
fence  was   so  strong  that  neither  man  or  beast  ' 
could  get  into  it,  or  over  it :   this  cost  me  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  labour,  especially  to  cut  the  piles  , 
in  the  woods,  bring  them  to  the  place,  and  drive  j 
them  into  the  earth. 

The  entrance  into  tin's  place  I  made  to  be  not 


i  by  a  door,  but  by  a  short  ladder,  to  go  over  the 

;  top,  which  ladder,  when  I  was  in,  I  lifted  over 

after  me,  and  so  I  was  completely  fenced  in,  and 

I  fortified,  as  I  thought,   from  all  the  world,  and 

consequently   slept   secure   in  the  night,  which 

,  otherwise  1  could  not  have  done,  though,  as  it 

!  appeared  afterward,  there  \vas  no  need  of  all  this 

j  caution   from   the  enemies   that    I  apprehended 

danger  from. 

Into  this  fence  or  fortress,  with  infinite  labour,' 
I  carried  all  my  riches,  all  my  provisions,  ammu 
nition  and  stores,  of  which  you  have  the  account 
above,  and  I  made  me  a  large  tent,  which,  to  pre 
serve  me  from  the  rains,  that  in  one  part  of  the 
year  are  very  violent  there,  I  made  double,  viz., 
one  smaller  tent  within,  and  one  larger  tent  above 
it,  and  covered  the  uppermost  with  a  large  tar 
paulin  which  I  had  saved  among  the  sails. 

And  now  I  lay  no  more  for  a  while  in  the  bed 
which  I  had  brought  on  shore,  but  in  a  hammock, 
which  was  indeed  a  very  good  one,  and  belonged 
j  to  the  mate  of  the  ship. 

Into  this  tent  I  brought  all  my  provisions,  and 
every  thing  that  would  spoil  by  the  wet ;  and 
having  thus  enclosed  all  my  goods,  I  made  up  the 
entrance,  which  till  now  I  had  left  open,  and  so 
passed  and  re-passed,  as  I  said,  by  a  short  ladder. 
When  I  had  done  this,  I  began  to  work  my 
way  into  the  rock,  and  bringing  all  the  earth  and 
!  stones  that  I  dug  down,  out  through  my  tent,  I 
I  laid  them  up  within  my  fence  in  the  nature  of  a 
j  terrace,  that  so  it.  raised  the  ground  within  about 
;  a  foot  and  a  half ;  and  thus  I  made  me  a  cave 
;  just  behind  my  tent,  which  served  me  like  a  cellar 
to  my  house. 

It  cost  me  much  labour,  and  many  days,  before 
all  these  things  were  brought  to  perfection,  and 
therefore  I  must  go  back  to  some  other  things 
which  took  up  some  of  my  thoughts.  At  the 
same  time  it  happened,  after  I  had  laid  my 
scheme  for  the  setting  up  my  tent,  and  making 
the  cave,  that  a  storm  of  rain  falling  from  a  thick 
dark  cloud,  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  happened, 
and  after  that  a  great  clap  of  thunder,  as  is 
I  naturally  the  effect  of  it;  1  was  not  so  much 
(surprised  with  the  lightning  as  I  was  with  a 
j  thought  which  darted  into  my  mind  as  swift  as 
|  the  lightning  itself:  O  my  powder!  my  very 
heart  sunk  within  me  when  I  thought  that  at 
one  blast  all  my  powder  might  be  destroyed,  on 
which  not  my  defence  only,  but  the  providing  me 
food;  as  1  thought,  entirely  depended.  1  was 
nothing  near  so  anxious  about  my  own  danger ; 
though,  had  the  powder  took  fire,  I  had  never 
known  who  had  hurt  me. 

Such  impression  did  this  make  upon  me,  that 
after  the  storm  was  over,  I  laid  aside  all  my 
works,  my  building,  and  fortifying,  and  applied 
myself  to  make  hags  and  boxes  to  separate  the 
powder,  and  to  keep  it  a  little  and  a  little  in  a 
parcel,  in  hope,  that  whatever  might  come,  it 
might  not  all  take  fire  at  onco,  and  to  keep  it  so 
apart,  that  it  should  not  be  possible  to  make  one 
part  fire  another.  I  finished  this  work  in  about 
a  fortnight,  and  I  think  my  powder,  which  in  all 
was  about  240  pounds  wnight,  was  divided  in  not 
less  than  a  hundred  parcels.  As  to  the  barrel  that 
bad  been  wet,  I  did  not  apprehend  any  danger 
from  that,  so  I  placed  it  in  my  new  cave,  which 
in  my  fancy  I  called  my  kitchen ;  and  the  rest  I 
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hid  up  and  down  in  holes  among  the  rocks,  so 
that  no  wet  might  come  to  it,  marking  very  care 
fully  where  I  laid  it. 

In  the  interval  of  -time  while  this  was  doing,  I 
went  out  once  at  least  every  day  with  my  gun,  as 
well  to  divert  myself  as  to  see  if  I  could  kill  any 
thing  fit  for   food,   and   as   near  as    I  could  to 
acquaint  myself  with  what  the  island  produced. 
The  first  time  I  went  out  I  presently  discovered 
that  there  were  goats  in  the  island,  which  w;is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me ;  but  then  it  was  attend 
ed  with  this  misfortune  to  me,  viz.,    that  they! 
were  so  any,  so  subtle,  and  so  swift  of  foot,  that  ] 
it  was  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to 
come  at  them  :  but  I  was  not  discouraged  at  this.  I 
not  doubting  but  I  might  now  and  then  shoot, 
one,  as  it  soon  happened,  for  after  I  had  found 
their  haunts  a  little,  I  laid  wait  in  this  manner  j 
for  them  :    I  observed,  if  they  saw  me  in  the  val- j 
leys,   though   they   were  upon    the  rocks,  they 
would  run  away  as  in  a  terrible  fright ;  but  if  they 
were  feeding  in"  the  valleys,  and  I  was  upon  the  I 
rocks,  they  took  no  notice  of  me ;  from  whence  I 
concluded  that,  by  the  position  of  their  optics, 
their  sight  was  so  'directed  downward,  that  they  | 
did  not  readily  see  objects  that  were  above  them  ;  j 
so  afterward  I  took  this  method:  I  always  climbed  i 
the  rocks  first,  to  get  above  them,  and  then  had  \ 
frequently  a  fair  mark.     The  first  shot   I  made 
among  these  creatures  I  killed  a  she-goat,  which 
had  a  little  kid  by  her,  which  she  gave  suck  to, 
which  grieved  me  heartily  ;  but  when  the  old  one 
fell,  the  kid  stood  stock  still  by  her  till   I  came 
and  took  her  up,  and  not  only  so,  but  when  I' 
carried  the  old  one  with  me  upon  my  shoulders, 
the  kid  followed  me  quite  to  my  enclosure,  upon  j 
which  I  laid  down  the  dam,  and  took  the  kid  in  \ 
my  arms,  and  carried  it  over  my  pale,  in  hopes  to  i 
have  bred  it  up  tame,  but  it  would  not  eat,  so  I 
was  forced  to  kill  it  and  eat  it  myself ;  these  two 
supplied  me  with  flesh  a  great  while,  for  I  eat 
sparingly,  and  saved    my  provisions  (my  bread 
especially)  as  much  as  possibly  1  could. 

Having  now  fixed  my  habitation,  I  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a  place  to  make  a 
fire  in,  and  fuel  to  burn  ;  and  what  I  did  for  that, 
as  also  how  I  enlarged  my  cave,  and  what  con 
veniences  I  made,  I  shall  give  a  full  account  of  in 
its  place  ;  but  I  must  first  give  some  little  account 
of  myself,  and  of  my  thoughts  about  living,  which 
it  may  well  be  supposed  were  not  a  few. 

I  had  a  dismal  prospect  of  my  condition ;  for 
as  I  was  not  cast  away  upon  that  island  without 
being  driven,  as  is  said,  by  a  violent  storm  quite 
out  of  the  course  of  our  intended  voyage,  and  a 
great  way,  viz.  some  hundreds  of  leagues,  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  trade  of  mankind,  I 
had  great  reason  to  consider  it  as  a  determination 
of  heaven  that  in  this  desolate  place  and  in  this 
desolate  manner  I  should  end  my  life.  The  tears 
would  run  plentifully  down  my  face  when  I  made 
these  reflections,  and  sometimes  I  would  expos 
tulate  with  myself  why  Providence  should  thus 
completely  ruin  his  creatures,  and  render  them  so 
absolutely  miserable,  so  without  help  abandoned, 
so  entirely  depressed,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
rational  to  be  thankful  for  such  a  life. 

But  something  always  returned  swift  upon  me 
to  check  these  thoughts,  and  to  reprove  me  ;  and 
particularly  one  dav.  walking  with  my  gun  in  my 


hand  by  the  sea-side,  I  was  very  pensive  upon  (he 
subject  of  my  present  condition,  when  reason  as 
it  were  expostulating  with  me  to'therway,  thus: 
Well,  you  are  in  a  desolate  condition,  'tis  true  ; 
but  pray  remember,  wnere  are  the  rest  of  you  ? 
Did  not  you  come  eleven  of  you  into  the  boat  ? 
Where  are  the  ten?  Why  were  they  not  saved, 
and  you  lost?  Why  were  you  singled  out?  Is  it 
better  to  be  here  or  there?  and  then  I  pointed  to 
the  sea.  All  evils  are  to  be  considered  with  the 
good  that  is  in  them,  and  with  what  worse 
attended  them. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  again,  how  well  I  was 
furnished  for  my  subsistence,  and  what  would 
have  been  my  case  if  it  had  not  happened,  which 
was  an  hundred  thousand  to  one,  that  the  ship 
floated  from  the  place  where  she  first  struck,  and 
was  driven  so  near  the  shore  fhat  I  had  time  to 
get  all  these  things  out  of  her:  what  would  have 
been  my  case  if  I  had  been  to  have  lived  in  the 
condition  in  which  I  at  first  came  on  shore,  with 
out  necessaries  of  life,  or  necessaries  to  supply 
and  procure  them  ?  particularly,  said  I  aloud 
(though  to  myself),  what  should  I  have  done 
without  a  gun,  without  ammunition,  without  any 
tools  to  make  anything,  or  to  work  with;  with 
out  clothes,  bedding,  a  tent,  or  any  manner  of 
covering  ?  And  that  now  I  had  all  these  to  a  suffi 
cient  quantity,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  provide 
myself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  live  without  my 
gun  when  my  ammunition  was  spent  ;  so  that  I 
lad  a  tolerable  view  of  subsisting,  without  any 
want,  as  long  as  I  lived  ;  for  I  considered  from 
the  beginning  how  I  should  provide  for  the  acci 
dents  that  might  happen,  and  for  the  time  that 
was  to  come,  even  not  only  after  my  ammunition 
should  be  spent,  but  even  after  my  health  or 
strength  should  decay. 

I  confess  I  had  not  entertained  any  notion  of 
my  ammunition  being  destroyed  at  one  blast,  1 
mean  my  powder  being  blown  up  by  lightning, 
and  this  made  the  thoughts  of  it  so  surprising  to 
me  when  it  lightened  and  thundered,  as  I  ob 
served  just  now. 

And  now,  being  about  to  enter  into  a  melan 
choly  relation  of  a  scene  of  silent  life,  such  per 
haps  as  was  never  heard  of  in  the  world  before, 
I  shall  take  it  from  its  beginning,  and  continue 
it  in  its  order.  It  was,  by  my  account,  the  30th 
of  September,  when,  in  the  manner  as  abovesaid, 
I  first  set  foot  upon  this  horrid  island,  when  the 
sun  being,  to  us,  in  its  autumnal  equinox,  was 
almost  just  over  my  head,  for  I  reckoned  my 
self,  by  observation,  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  9 
degrees  22  minutes  north  of  the  line. 

After  I  had  been  there  about  ten  or  twelve 
days,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  I  should  lose 
my  reckoning  of  time  for  want  of  books,  and  pen 
and  ink,  and  should  even  forget  the  sabbatti  days 
from  the  working  days ;  but  to  prevent  this,  1 
cut  it  with  my  knife  upon  a  large  post  in  capital 
letters,  and  making  it  into  a  great  cross,  I  set  it 
up  on  the  shore  where  I  first  landed,  viz.  I  came 
on  shore  here  on  the  30th  of  September,  1659. 
Upon  the  sides  of  this  square  post  I  cut  every 
day  a  notch  with  my  knife,  and  every  seventh 
notch  was  as  long  again  as  the  rest,  and  every 
first  day  of  the  month  as  long  again  as  that  long 
one ;  and  thus  I  kept  my  calendar,  or  weekly 
monthly,  and  yearly  reckoning  of  time. 
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In  the  next  place  we  are  to  observe,  that  among 
the  many  things  which  I  brought  out  of  the  ship 
in  the  several  voyages,  which,  as  above  mentioned, 
I  made  to  it,  I  got  several  things  of  less  value, 
but  not  at  all  less  useful  to  me,  which  I  omitted 
setting  down  before;  as,  in  particular,  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  several  parcels  in  the  captain's,  mate's, 
gunner's,  and  carpenter's  keeping,  three  or  four 
compasses,  some  mathematical  instruments,  dials, 
perspectives,  charts,  and  books  of  navigation,  all 
•which  I  huddled  together,  whether  I  might  want 
them  or  no ;  also  I  found  three  very  gcod  bibles 
which  came  to  me  in  my  cargo  from  "England, 
and  which  I  had  packed  up  among  my  things ;, 
some  Portuguese  books  also,  and  among  them  two 
or  three  popish  prayer-books,  and  several  other 
books,  ail  which  I  carefully  secured.  And  I  must 
not  forget  that  we  had  in  the  ship  a  dog  and  two 
cats,  of  whose  eminent  history  I  may  have  occa 
sion  to  say  something  in  its  place ;  for  I  carried 
both  the  cats  with  me;  and  as  for  the  dog,  he 
jumped  out  of  the  ship  of  himself,  and  swam  on 
shore  to  me  the  day  after  I  went  on  shore  with 
my  fust  cargo,  and  was  a  trusty  servant  to  me 
many  years ;  I  wanted  nothing  that  he  could  fetch 
me,  nor  any  company  that  he  could  make  up  to 
me  ;  I  only  wanted  to  have  him  talk  to  me,  but 
that  he  could  not  do.  As  I  observed  before,  1 
found  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  I  husbanded  them 
to  the  utmost ;  and  I  shall  show  that,  while  my 
ink  lasted,  I  kept  things  very1  exact ;  but  after 
that  was  gone  I  could  not,  for  I  could  not  make 
any  ink  by  any  means  that  I  could  devise. 

And  this  put  me  in  mind  that  I  wanted  many 
things,  notwithstanding  all  that  1  had  amassed 
together ;  and  of  these,  this  of  ink  was  one,  as 
also  spade,  pick-axe,  and  shovel,  to  dig  or  remove 
the  earth  ;  needles,  pins,  and  thread ;  as  for 
linen,  I  soon  learned  to  want  that  without  much 
difficulty. 

This  want  of  tools  made  every  work  I  did  go 
on  heavily,  and  it  was  near  a  whole  year  before  I 
had  entirely  finished  my  little  pale  or  surrounded 
habitation  ;  the  piles  or  stakes,  which  were  as 
heavy  as  I  could  well  lift,  were  a  long  time  in 
cutting  and  preparing  in  the  woods,  and  more  by 
far  in  bringing  home ;  so  that  I  spent  sometimes 
two  days  in  cutting  and  bringing  home  one  of  those 
posts,  and  a  third  day  in  driving  it  into  the 
ground ;  for  which  purpose  I  got  a  heavy  piece 
of  wood  at  first,  but  at  last  bethought  myself  of 
one  of  the  iron  crows,  which  however,  though  I 
found  it,  yet  it  made  driving  those  posts  or  piles 
very  laborious  and  tedious  work. 

But  what  need  I  have  been  concerned  at  the 
tediousness  of  anything  I  had  to  do,  seeing  I  had 
time  enough  to  do  it  in,  nor  had  I  any  other 
employment  if  that  had  been  over,  at  least  that 
I  could  foresee,  except  the  ranging  the  island  to 
seek  for  food,  which  I  did  more  or  less  every  day. 
I  now  began  to  consider  seriously  my  condition 
and  the  circumstance  I  was  reduced  to,  and  ] 
drew  up  the  state  of  my  affairs  in  writing,  not  so 
much  to  leave  them  to  any  that  were  to  come 
after  me,  for  I  was  like  to  have  but  few  heirs,  as 
to  deliver  my  thoughts  from  daily  poring  upon 
them,  and  afflicting  wy  mind;  and  as  my  reason 
brgan  now  to  master  my  despondency,  I  began 
to  comfort  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  to  se 
the  good  asrainst  the  evil,  that  I  might  have  some 


thing  to  distinguish  my  case  from  worse ;  and  I  [ 
stated  it  very  impartially,  like  debtor  and  ere-  i 
ditor,  the  comforts  I  enjoyed  against  the  miseries 
I  suffered,  thus  I— 
EVIL.  GOOD. 
I  am  cast  upon  a  horrible        But  I  am  alive,  and  not 
desolate  island,  void  of  all    drowned,  as    all  my    ship* 
hope  of  recovery.                       company  was. 

I  am  singled  out  and  se-        But  I  am  singled  out,  too, 

paratcd,  as  it  were,  from  all    from  all  the  ship's  crew  to 

:he  world,  to  be  miserable.       be  spared  from  death ;  and 

he  that  miraculously  saved 

me  from  death,  can  deliver 

me  from  this  condition. 

I   am  divided  from  man-        But  I  am  not  starved  and 

kind,    a   solitaire,    one    ba-    perishing  on  a  barren  place, 

nished  from  human  society,    affording  no  sustenance. 

I  have  not  clothes  to  cover       But  I  am  in  a  hot  climate, 

B-  where  if  I  had   clothes    I 

could  hardly  wear  them. 

I  am  without  any  defence        But  I  am  cast  on  an  island, 

or  means  to  resist  any  vio-    where  I  see  no  wild  beasts  to 

lence  of  man  or  beast.  hurt  me,  as  I  saw  on    the 

coast  of  Africa:    and  what 

if   I  had  been  shipwrecked 

there? 

I  have  no  soul  to  speak       But  God  wonderfully  sent 
to,  or  relieve  me.  the  ship  in  near  enough  to 

the  shore  that  I  have  gotten 
out  so  many  necessary  things 
as  will  either  supply  my 
wants,  or  enable  me  to  sup 
ply  myself  even  as  long  as  I 
live. 

Upon  the  whole,  here  was  an  undoubted  testi 
mony  that  there  was  scarce  any  condition  in  the 
world  so  miserable,  but  there  was  something  ne-    ; 
gative  or  something  positive  to  be  thankful  for  in 
it ;  and  let  this  stand  as  a  direction  from  the    , 
experience  of  the  most  miserable  of  all  conditions    j 
in  this  world,  that  we  may  always  find  in  it  some-    j 
thing  to  comfort  ourselves  from,  and  to  set  in  a    ' 
description  of  good  and  evil  on  the  credit  side  of  • 
the  account. 

Having  now  brought  my  mind  a  little  to  relish 
my  condition,  and  given  over  looking  out  to  sea, 
to  see  if  I  could  spy  a  ship ;  I  say,  giving  over 
these  things,  I  began  to  apply  myself  to  accom 
modate  my  way  of  living,  and  to  make  things  as 
easy  to  me  as  I  could. 

I  have  already  described  my  habitation,  which 
was  a  tent  under  the  side  of  a  rock,  surrounded 
with  a  strong  pale  of  posts  and  cables,  but  I 
might  now  rather  call  it  a  wall,  for  I  raised  a 
kind  of  wall  up  against  it  of  turfs,  about  two  foot 
thick  on  the  outside ;  and  after  some  time,  I 
think  it  was  a  year  and  half,  I  raised  rafters  from 
it,  leaning  to  the  rock,  and  thatched  or  covered 
it  with  boughs  of  trees,  and  such  things  as  I 
could  get  to  keep  out  the  rain,  which  I  found  at 
some  times  of  the  year  very  violent. 

I  have  already  observed  how  I  brought  all  my 
goods  into  this  pale,  and  into  the  cave  which  I 
had  made  behind  me ;  but  J  must  observe,  too, 
that  at  first  this  was  a  confused  heap  of  goods, 
which  as  they  lay  in  no  order,  so  they  took  up  all 
|  my  place.  1  hud  no  room  to  turn  myself,  so  I 
set  myself  to  enlarge  my  cave  and  works  farther 
into  the  earth  ;  for  it  was  a  loose  sandy  rock, 
which  yielded  easily  to  the  labour  I  bestowed  on 
it ;  and  so,  when  I  found  I  was  pretty  safe  as  to 
beasts  of  prey,  I  worked  sideways  to  the  right 
hand  into  the  rock  ;  and  then,  turning  to  the 
right  again,  worked  quite  out,  and  made  me  a 
door  to  come  out  on  the  outside  of  my  pale  or 
fortification. 
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This  gave  me  not  only  egress  and  regress,  as 
it  were  a  back  way  to  my  tent  and  to  my  store 
house,  but  gave  me  room  to  stow  my  goods. 

And  now  I  began  to  apply  myself  to  make  such 
necessary  things  as  I  found  I  most  wanted,  parti 
cularly  a  chair  and  a  table,  for  without  these  I 
was  not  able  to  enjoy  the  few  comforts  I  had  in 
the  world ;  I  could  not  write  or  eat,  or  do  several 
things  with  so  much  pleasure,  without  a  table. 

So  I  went  to  work ;  and  here  I  must  needs 
observe,  that  as  reason  is  the  substance  and 
original  of  the  mathematics,  so  by  stating  and 
squaring  everything  by  reason,  and  by  making 
the  most  rational  judgment  of  things,  every  man 
may  be  in  time  master  of  every  mechanic  art. 
I  had  never  handled  a  tool  in  my  life,  and  yet  in 
time,  by  labour,  application,  and  contrivance,  I 
found  at  last  that  1  wanted  nothing  but  I  could 
have  made  it,  especially  if  I  had  had  tools ;  how- 
cvor,  I  made  abundance  of  things,  even  without 
tools,  and  some  with  no  more  tools  than  an  adze 
and  a  hatchet,  which  perhaps  were  never  made 
that  way  before,  and  that  with  infinite  labour. 
For  example,  if  I  wanted  a  board,  I  had  no  other 
way  but  to  cut  down  a  tree,  set  it  on  an  edge 
before  me,  and  hew  it  flat  on  either  side  with  my 
axe  till  I  had  brought  it  to  be  as  thin  as  a  plank, 
and  then  dub  it  smooth  with  my  adze.  It  is  true 
by  this  method  I  could  make  but  one  board  out 
of' a  whole  tree,  but  this  I  had  no  remedy  for  but 
patience,  any  more  than  I  had  for  the  prodigious 
deal  of  time  and  labour  which  it  took  me  up 
to  make  a  plank  or  board  ;  but  my  time  or 
labour  was  little  worth,  and  so  it  was  as  well  em 
ployed  one  way  as  another. 

However,  I  made  me  a  table  and  a  chair,  as  I 
observed  above,  in  the  first  place,  and  this  I  did 
out  of  the  short  pieces  of  boards  that  I  brought 
on  my  raft  from  the  ship;  but  when  I  had 
wrought  out  some  boards  as  above,  I  made  large 
shelves  of  the  breadth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  one 
over  another,  all  along  one  side  of  my  cave, 
to  lay  all  my  tools,  nails,  and  iron-work,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  separate  everything  at  large  in 
their  places,  that  I  might  come  easily  at  them ; 
I  knocked  pieces  into  the  wall  of  the  rock  to 
hang  my  guns  and  alLthings  that  would  hang  up. 

So  that  had  my  cave  been  to  be  seen,  it  looked 
like  a  general  magazine  of  all  necessary  things ; 
and  I  had  everything  so  ready  at  my  hand,  that 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  all  my  goods 
in  such  order,  and  especially  to  find  my  stock  of 
all  necessaries  so  great. 

And  now  it  was  that  I  began  to  keep  a  journal 
of  every  day's  employment,  for  indeed  at  first  I 
was  in  too  much  a  hurry,  and  not  only  hurry  as 
to  labour,  but  in  too  much  discomposure  of  mind, 
and  my  journal  would  have  been  full  of  many 
dull  things.  For  example,  I  must  have  said  thus  : 
Sept.  the  30th,  after  I  got  to  shore,  and  had 
escaped  drowning,  instead  of  being  thankful  to 
God  for  my  deliverance,  having  first  vomited 
with  the  great  quantity  of  salt  Crater  which  was 
gotten  into  my  stomach,  and  recovering  myself  a 
little,  I  ran  about  the  shore,  wringing  my  hands, 
and  beating  my  head  and  face,  exclaiming  at  my 
misery,  and  crying  out  I  was  undone,  undone; 
till,  tired  and  faint,  I  was  forced  to  lie  down  on 
the  ground  to  repose,  but  durst  not  sleep  for 
fear  of  being  devoured. 


Some  days  after  this,  and  after  I  had  been  on. 
board  the  ship,  and  got  all  that  I  could  out  of 
her,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  getting  up  to  the  top 
of  a  little  mountain,  and  looking  out  to  sea  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  ship  ;  then  fancy  at  a  vast  dis 
tance  I  spied  a  sail ;  please  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  it ;  and  then,  after  looking  steadily  till 
I  was  almost  blind,  lose  it  quite,  and  sit  down 
and  weep  like  a  child,  and  thus  increase  my  mi 
sery  by  my  folly. 

But  having  gotten  over  these  things  in  some 
measure,  and  having  settled  my  household  stuff 
and  habitation,  made  me  a  table  and  a  chair,  and 
all  as  handsome  about  me  as  I  could,  I  began  to 
keep  my  journal,  of  which  I  shall  here  give  you 
the  copy  (though  in  it  will  be  told  all  these  par 
ticulars  over  again),  as  long  as  it  lasted;  for 
having  no  more  ink,  I  was  forced  to  leave  it  off. 


THE    JOURNAL. 

September  30,  1659. 

I,  POOR  miserable  Robinson  Crusoe,  being  ship 
wrecked,  during  a  dreadful  storm,  in  the  offing, 
came  on  shore  on  this  dismal  unfortunate  island, 
which  I  called  the  Island  of  Despair,  all  the  rest 
of  the  ship's  company  being  drowned,  and  myself 
almost  dead. 

All  the  rest  of  that  dtty  I  spent  in  afflicting 
myself  at  the  dismal  circumstances  I  was  brought 
to,  viz.,  I  had  neither  food,  house,  clothes,  wea 
pon,  or  place  to  fly  to,  and  in  despair  of  any  re 
lief,  saw  nothing  but  death  before  me,  either  that 
I  should  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  murdered 
by  savages,  or  starved  to  death  for  want  of  food. 
At  the  approach  of  night  I  slept  in  a  treo,  for 
fear  of  wild  creatures,  but  slept  soundly,  though 
it  rained  all  night. 

October  1  —  In  the  morning  I  saw  to  my  great 
surprise  the  ship  had  floated  with  the  high  tide, 
and  was  driven  on  shore  again  much  nearer  the 
island,  which  as  it  was  some  comfort  on  one  hand, 
for  seeing  her  sit  upright,  and  not  broken  to 
pieces,  I  hoped,  if  the  wind  abated,  I  might  get 
on  board,  and  get  some  food  and  necessaries  out 
of  her  for  my  relief;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  re 
newed  my  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  comrades,  who 
I  imagined,  if  we  had  all  stayed  on  board,  might 
have  saved  the  ship,  or  at  least  that  they  would 
not  have  been  all  drowned,  as  they  were ;  and 
that,  had  the  men  been  saved,  we  might  perhaps 
have  built  us  a  boat  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ship, 
to  have  carried  us  to  some  other  part  of  the 
world.  I  spent  great  part  of  this  day  in  per 
plexing  myself  on  these  things ;  but  at  length, 
seeing  the  ship  almost  dry,  I  went  upon  the  sand 
as  near  as  I  could,  and  then  swam  on  hoard; 
this  day  also  it  continued  raining,  though  with 
no  wind  at  all. 

From  the  1st  of  October  to  the  24th.  All 
these  days  entirely  spent  in  many  several  voyages 
to  get  all  I  could  out  of  the  ship,  which  I  brought 
on  shore,  every  tide  of  flood,  upon  rafts.  Much 
rain  also  in  these  days,  though  with  some  inter 
vals  oT  fair  weather ;  but,  it  seems,  this  was  the 
rainy  season. 

Oct.  20. — I  overset  my  raft,  and  all  the  goods 
I  had  got  up  upon  it ;  but  being  in  shoal  water, 
and  the  things  being  chiefly  heavy,  I  recovered 
many  of  them  when  the  tide  was  out. 
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Oct.  25.— It  rained  all  night  and  all  day,  with 
some  gusts  of  wind,  during  which  tiiTie  the  ship 
biok«  in  pieces,  the  wind  blowing  a  little  harder 
thafl  before,  and  was  no  more  to  be  seen,  except 
tbe  wreck  of  her,  and  that  only  at  low  water.  I 
«pent  this  day  in  covering  and  securing  the  goods 
which  I  had  saved,  that  rain  might  not  spoil 
them. 

Oct.  26.  — I  walked  about  the  shore  almost  all 
day,  to  find  out  a  place  to  fix  my  habitation, 
greatly  concerned  to  secure  myself  from  any  at 
tack  in  the  night  either  from  wild  beasts  or  men. 
Towards  night  I  fixed  upon  a  proper  place  under 
a  rock,  and  marked  out  a  semicircle  for  my  en 
campment,  which  I  resolved  to  strengthen  with 
a  work,  wall,  or  fortification  made  of  double  piles, 
lined  within  with  cable,  and  without  with  turf. 

From  the  26th  to  the  30th  I  worked  very  hard 
in  carrying  all  my  goods  to  my  new  habitation, 
though  some  part  of  the  time  it  rained  exceed 
ing  hard. 

The  31st  in  the  morning  I  went  out  into  the 
island  with  my  gun,  to  seek  for  some  food,  and 
discover  the  country;  when  I  killed  a  she-goat, 
and  her  kid  followed  me  home,  which  I  after 
wards  killed  also,  because  it  would  not  feed. 

November  1.. — I  set  up  my  tent  under  a  rock, 
and  lay  there  for  the  first  night,  making  it  as 
large  as  I  could  with  stakes  driven  in  to  swing  I 
my  hammock  upon. 

Nov.  2. — 1  set  up  all  my  chests  and  boards, 
and  the  pieces  of  timber  which  made  my  rafts, 
and  with  them  formed  a  fence  round  me,  a  little 
within  the  place  I  had  marked  out  for  my  for 
tification.  - 

Nov.  3. — I  went  out  with  my  gun,  and  killed 
two  fowls  like  ducks,  which  were  very  good  food. 
In  the  afternoon  went  to  work  to  make  me  a 
table. 

Nov.  4 This  morning  I  began  to  order  my 

times  of  work,  of  going  out  with  my  gun,  time  of 
sleep,  and  time  of  diversion,  viz.,  every  morning 
I  walked  out  with  my  gun  for  two  or  three  hours, 
if  it  did  not  rain,  then  employed  myself  to  work 
till  about  eleven  o'clock,  then  eat  what  I  had  to 
live  on,  and  from  twelve  to  two  I  lay  down  to 
sleep,  the  weather  being  excessive  hot,  and  then 
in  the  evening  to  work  again :  the  working  part 
of  this  day  and  of  the  next  were  wholly  employed 
in  making  my  table,  for  I  was  yet  but  a  very 
sorry  workman,  though  time  and  necessity  made 
me  a  complete  natural  mechanic  soon  after,  as  I 
believe  it  would  do  any  one  else. 

Nov.  5.— This  day  went  abroad  with  my  gun 
and  my  dog,  and  killed  a  wild  cat,  her  skin  pretty 
soft,  but  her  flesh  good  for  nothing :  every  crea 
ture  I  killed  I  took  off  the  skins  and  preserved 
them.  Coming  back  by  the  sea-shore  I  saw 
many  sorts  of  sea-fowls,  which  I  did  not  under 
stand  ;  but  was  surprised  and  almost  frighted 
with  two  or  three  seals,  which,  while  I  was  gazing 
at,  not  well  knowing  what  they  were,  got  into  the 
sea,  and  escaped  me  for  that  time. 

Nov.  6. — After  my  morning  walk  I  went  to 
work  with  my  table  again,  and  finished  it,  though 
not  to  my  liking  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  I  learned 
to  mend  it. 

Nov.  7 — Now  it  began  to  be  settled  fair  wea 
ther.  The  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  part  of  the 
12th  (for  the  1  Hh  was  Sunday),  I  took  wholly  up 


to  make  me  a  chair,  and  with  much  ado  brought 
it  to  a  tolerable  shape,  but  never  to  please  me ; 
and  even  in  the  making  I  pulled  it  in  pieces 
several  times.  Note.  —  I  soon  neglected  my  keep 
ing  Sundays,  for  omitting  my  mark  for  them  on 
my  post,  I  forgot  which  was  which. 

Nov.  13. — This  day  it  rained,  which  refreshed 
me  exceedingly,  and  cooled  the  earth,  but  it  was 
accompanied  with  terrible  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  frighted  me  dreadfully  for  fear  of  my  pow 
der  :  as  soon  as  it  was  over  I  resolved  to  sepa 
rate  my  stock  of  powder  into  as  many  little  par 
cels  as  possible,  that  it  might  not  be  in  danger. 

Nov.  14,  15,  16 These  three  days  I  spent  in 

making  little  square  chests  or  boxes,  which  might 
hold  about  a  pound,  or  two  pound  at  most,  of 
powder  ;  and  so  putting  the  powder  in,  I  stowed 
it  in  places  as  secure  and  remote  from  one  an 
other  as  possible.  On  one  of  these  three  days  I 
killed  a  large  bird  that  was  good  to  eat,  but  I 
knew  not  what  to  call  it. 

Nov.  17. — This  day  I  began  to  dig  behind  my 
tent  into  the  rock,  to  make  room  for  my  farther 
conveniency.  Note. — Three  things  I  wanted  ex 
ceedingly  for  this  work,  viz.  a  pick-axe,  a  shovel, 
and  a  wheelbarrow  or  basket,  so  I  desisted  from 
my  work,  and  began  to  consider  how  to  supply 
that  want,  and  make  me  some  tools :  as  for  a 
pick-axe,  I  made  use  of  the  iron  crows,  which 
were  proper  enough,  though  heavy  ;  but  the  next 
thing  was  a  shovel  or  spade ;  this  was  so  abso 
lutely  necessary,  that  indeed  I  could  do  nothing 
effectually  without  it ;  but  what  kind  of  one  to 
make  I  knew  not. 

Nov.  18. — The  next  day  in  searching  the  woods 
I  found  a  tree  of  that  wood,  or  like  it,  which  in 
the  Brazils  they  call  the  Iron  Tree,  for  its  ex 
ceeding  hardness ;  of  this,  with  great  labour  and 
almost  spoiling  my  axe,  I  cut  a  piece,  and  brought 
it  home  too  with  difficulty  enough,  for  it  was  ex 
ceeding  heavy. 

The  excessive  hardness  of  the  wood,  and  hav 
ing  no  other  way,  made  me  a  long  while  upon 
this  machine ;  for  I  worked  it  effectually  by  little 
and  little  into  the  form  of  a  shovel  or  spade,  the 
handle  exactly  shaped  like  ours  in  England,  only 
that  the  broad  part  having  no  iron  shod  upon  it 
at  bottom,  it  would  not  last  me  so  long ;  how 
ever  it  served  well  enough  for  the  uses  which  I 
had  occasion  to  put  it  to  ;  but  never  was  a  sho 
vel,  I  believe,  made  after  that  fashion,  or  so  long 
a  making. 

I  was  still  deficient,  for  I  wanted  a  basket  or  a 
wheelbarrow ;  a  basket  I  could  not  make  by  any 
means,  having  no  such  things  as  twigs  that  would 
bend  to  make  wicker  ware,  at  least  none  yet 
found  out ;  and  as  to  a  wheelbarrow,  I  fancied  I 
could  make  all  but  the  wheel,  but  that  I  had  no 
notion  of,  neither  did  I  know  how  to  go  about  it ; 
besides,  1  had  no  possible  way  to  make  the  iron 
gudgeons  for  the  spindle  or  axis  of  the  wheel  to 
run  in,  so  I  gave  it  over ;  and  so  for  carrying 
away  the  earth  which  I  dug  out  of  the  cave,  I 
made  me  a  thing  like  a  hod  which  the  labourers 
carry  mortar  in,  when  they  serve  the  bricklayers. 
This  was  not  so  difficult  to  me  as  the  making 
the  shovel ;  and  yet  this,  and  the  shovel,  and  the 
attempt  which  I  made  in  vain  to  make  a  wheel 
barrow,  took  me  up  no  less  than  four  days,  I 
mean  always  excepting  irw  morninar  wnlk  with 
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my  gun,  w  hich  I  seldom  failed  ;  and  very  seldom 
failed  also  bringing  home  something  to  eat. 

Nov.  23 My  other  work  having  now  stood 

still,  because  of  my  making  these  tools,  when  they 
were  finished  I  went  on,  and  working  every  day, 
as  my  strength  and  time  allowed,  I  spent  eighteen 
days  entirely  in  widening  and  deepening  my  cave, 
that  it  might  hold  my  goods  commodiously. 

Note. — During  all  this  time  I  worked  to  make 
this  room  or  cave  spacious  enough  to  accommo 
date  me  as  a  warehouse  or  magazine,  a  kitchen,  a 
dining-room,  and  a  cellar;  as  for  my  lodging,  I 
kept  to  the  tent,  except  that  sometimes  in  the  wet 
season  of  the  year  it  rained  so  hard  that  I  could 
not  keep  myself  dry,  which  caused  me  afterwards 
to  cover  all  my  place  within  my  pale  with  long 
poles  in  the  form  of  rafters,  leaning  against  the 
rock,  and  load  them  with  flags  and  large  leaves  of 
trees  like  a  thatch. 

December  10.  —  I  began  now  to  think  my  cave 
or  vault  finished,  when  on  a  sudden  (it  seems  I 
had  made  it  too  large)-  a  great  quantity  of  earth 
fell  down  from  the  top  and  one  side,  so  much  that 
in  short  it  frighted  me,  and  not  without  reason 
too ;  for  if  1  had  been  under  it  I  had  never  wanted 
a  gravedigger :  upon  this  disaster  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do  over  again  ;  for  I  had  the 
loose  earth  to  carry  out,  and,  which  was  of  more 
importance,  I  had  the  ceiling  to  prop  up,  so  that 
I  might  be  sure  no  more  would  come  down. 

Dec.  11. — This  day  I  went  to  work  with  it 
accordingly,  and  got  two  shores  or  posts  pitched 
upright  to  the  top,  with  two  pieces  of  boards 
across  over  each  post ;  this  I  finished  the  next 
day ;  and  setting  more  post  up  with  boards,  in 
about  a  week  more  I  had  the  roof  secured  ;  and 
the  posts,  standing  in  rows,  served  me  for  par 
titions  to  part  off  my  horses. 

Dec.  17. — From  this  day  to  the  twentieth  I 
placed  shelves,  and  knocked  up  nails  on  the  posts 
to  hang  everything  up  that  could  be  hung  up, 
and  now  I  began  to  be  in  some  order  within 
doors. 

Dec.  20  — Now  I  carried  everything  into  the 
cave,  and  began  to  furnish  my  house,  and  set  up 
some  pieces  of  boards,  like  a  dresser,  to  order  my 
victuals  upon,  but  boards  began  to  be  very  scarce 
with  me  ;  also  I  made  me  another  table. 

Dec.  24 — Much  rain  all  night  and  all  day  ;  no 
stirring  out. 

Dec.  25 — Rain  all  day. 

Dec.  26. — No  rain,  and  the  earth  much  cooler 
than  before,  and  pleasanter. 

Dec.  27. — Killed  a  young  goat,  and  lamed 
another,  so  that  I  caught  it,  and  led  it  home  in  a 
string ;  when  1  had  it  home,  I  bound  and  splin 
tered  up  its  leg,  which  was  broke.  N.  B.  I  took 
such  care  of  it  that  it  lived,  and  the  leg  grew 
well  and  as  strong  as  ever  ;  but  by  nursing  it  so 
long  it  grew  tame,  and  fed  upon  the  little  green 
at  my  door,  and  would  not  go  away :  this  was 
the  first  time  that  I  entertained  a  thought  of 
breeding  up  some  tame  creatures,  that  I  might 
have  food  when  my  powder  and  shot  was  all 
spent. 

Dec.  28,  29,  30. — Great  heats  and  no  breeze  ; 
so  that  there  was  no  stirring  abroad,  except  in 
the  evening  for  food ;  this  time  I  spent  in  putting 
all  my  things  in  order  within  doors. 

Jan.  1. — Verv  hot  still,   but   I   went  abroad 


early  and  late  with  my  gun,  and  lay  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  This  evening,  going  farther 
into  the  valleys,  which  lay  towards  the  centre 
of  the  island,  I  found  there  was  plenty  of  gouts, 
though  exceeding  shy  and  hard  to  come  at ;  how 
ever,  I  resolved  to  try  if  I  could  not  bring  my  dog 
to  hunt  them  down. 

Jan  2 — Accordingly,  the  next  day,  I  went 
out  with  my  dog,  and  set  him  upon  the  goats ; 
but  I  was  mistaken,  for  they  all  faced  about  upon 
the  dog ;  and  he  knew  his  danger  too  well,  for 
he  would  not  come  near  them. 

Jan.  3.  — I  began  my  fence  or  wall;  which, 
being  still  jealous  of  my  being  attacked  by  some 
body,  I  resolved  to  make  very  thick  and  strong. 

N.  B.  This  wall  being  described  before,  1  pur 
posely  omit  what  was  said  in  the  Journal ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  I  was  no  less  time  than 
from  the  3rd  of  January  to  the  14th  of  April, 
working,  finishing,  and  perfecting  this  wall, 
though  it  was  no  more  than  about  24  yards  in 
length,  being  a  half  circle  from  one  place  in  the. 
rock  to  another  place  about  eight  yards  from  it, 
the  door  of  the  cave  being  in  the  centre  be 
hind  it. 

All  this  time  1  worked  very  hard,  the  rains 
hindering  me  many  days,  nay,  sometimes  weeks 
together;  but  I  thought  I  should  never  be  per 
fectly  secure  until  this  wall  was  finished  ;  and  it 
is  scarce  credible  what  inexpressible  labour  every 
thing  was  done  with,  especially  the  bringing  piles 
out  of  the  woods,  and  driving  them  into  the 
ground,  for  I  made  them  much  bigger  than  I 
need  to  have  done. 

When  this  wall  was  finished,  and  the  outside 
double  fenced  with  a  turf-wall  raised  up  close  to 
it,  I  persuaded  myself  that  if  any  people  were 
to  come  on  shore  there,  they  would  not  per 
ceive  anything  like  a  habitation  ;  and  it  was  very 
well  I  did  so,  as  may  be  observed  hereafter  upon 
a  very  remarkable  occasion. 

During  this  time  I  made  my  rounds  in  the 
woods  for  game  every  day,  when  the  rain  admitted 
me,  and  made  frequent  discoveries  in  these  walks 
of  something  or  other  to  my  advantage  ;  par 
ticularly  I  found  a  kind  of  wild  pigeons,  who 
built  not  as  wood  pigeons  in  a  tree,  but  rather 
as  house  pigeons,  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks  ;  and 
taking  some  young  ones,  I  endeavoured  to  breed 
them  up  tame,  and  did  so ;  but  when  they  grew 
older  they  flew  away,  which  perhaps  was  at  first 
for  want  of  feeding  them,  for  I  had  nothing  to 
give  them ;  however,  I  frequently  found  their 
nests,  and  got  their  young  ones,  which  were  very 
good  meat. 

And  now,  in  the  managing  my  household  affairs, 
I  found  myself  wanting  in  many  things,  which  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make, 
as  indeed  as  to  some  of  them  it  was ;  for  instance, 
Tcould  never  make  a  cask  to  be  hooped  ;  1  had 
a  small  runlet  or  two,  as  I  observed  before,  but 
I  could  never  arrive  to  the  capacity  of  making 
one  by  them,  though  I  spent  many  weeks  about 
it ;  1  could  neither  put  in  the  heads,  or  joint  the 
staves  so  true  to  one  another  as  to  make  them 
hold  water,  so  I  gave  that  also  over. 

In  the  next  place,  I  was  at  a  great  loss  for 
candle ;  so  that  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  dark, 
which  was  generally  by  seven  o'clock,  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  :  I  remembered  the  lump  of 
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bees'  wax  with  which  I  made  candles  in  my 
African  adventure,  but  I  had  none  of  that  now ; 
the  only  remedy  I  had  was,  that  when  I  had 
kilted  a  goat  I  saved  the  tallow,  and  with  a  little 
d/sh  made  of  clay,  which  I  baked  in  the  sun,  to 
which  I  added  a  wick  of  some  oakum,  I  made 
me  a  lamp  ;  and  this  gave  me  light,  though  not 
a  clear  steady  light  like  a  candle  ;  in  the  middle 
of  all  my  labours  it  happened,  that  rummaging 
my  things,  I  found  a  little  bag,  which,  as  I  hinted  : 
before,  had  been  filled  with  corn  for  the  feeding  of 
poultry,  not  for  this  voyage,  but  before,  as  I  sup 
pose,  when  the  ship  came  from  Lisbon ;  what 
little  remainder  of  corn  had  been  in  the  bug 
was  all  devoured  with  the  rats,  and  I  saw  nothing 
in  the  bag  but  husks  and  dust ;  and  being  willing 
to  have  the  bag  for  some  other  use,  I  think  it 
was  to  put  powder  in,  when  I  divided  it  for  fear 
of  the  lightning,  or  some  such  use,  1  shook  the 
husks  of  corn  out  of  it  on  one  side  of  my  forti 
fication  under  the  rock. 

It  was  a  little  before  the  great  rains,  just  now 
mentioned,  that  I  threw  this  stuff  away,  taking 
no  notice  of  anything,  and  not  so  much  as  remem 
bering  that  I  had  thrown  anything  there ;  when 
about  a  month  after,  or  thereabout,  I  saw  some 
few  stalks  of  something  green  shooting  out  of 
the  ground,  which  I  fancied  might  be  some  plant 
I  had  not  seen,  but  I  was  surprised  and  perfectly 
astonished  when,  after  a  little  longer  time,  I  saw 
about  ten  or  twelve  ears  come  out,  which  were 
perfect  green  barley  of  the  same  kind  as  our 
European,  nay,  as  our  English  barley. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment 
and  confusion  of  my  thoughts  on  this  occasion  ; 
I  had  hitherto  acted  upon  no  religious  foundation 
at  all ;  indeed  I  had  very  few  notions  of  religion 
in  my  head,  or  had  entertained  any  sense  of  any 
thing  that  had  befallen  me,  otherwise  than  as  a 
chance,  or  as  we  lightly  say,  what  pleases  God  ; 
without  so  much  as  inquiring  into  the  end  of 
Providence  in  these  things,  or  his  order  in 
governing  events  in  the  world  :  but  after  I  saw 
barley  grow  there,  in  a  climate  which  I  knew 
was  not  proper  for  corn,  and  especially  that  I 
knew  not  how  it  came  there,  it  startled  me 
strangely,  and  I  began  to  suggest,  that  God  had 
miraculously  caused  this  grain  to  grow  without 
any  help  of  seed  sown,  and  that  it  was  so  directed 
purely  for  my  sustenance  on  that  wild  miserable 
place. 

This  touched  my  heart  a  little,  and  brought 
tears  out  of  my  eyes,  and  I  began  to  bless  myself 
that  such  a  prodigy  of  nature  should  happen 
upon  my  account ;  and  this  was  the  more  strange 
to  me  because  I  saw  near  it  still,  all  along  by  the 
side  of  the  rock,  some  other  straggling  stalks, 
which  proved  to  be  stalks  of  rice,  and  which  I 
knew  because  I  had  seen  it  grow  in  Africa  when 
I  was  ashore  there. 

I  not  only  thought  these  the  pure  produc 
tions  of  Providence  for  my  support,  but  not 
doubting  but  that  there  was  more  in  the  place, 
I  went  all  over  that  part  of  the  island  where  1 
had  been  before,  peeping  in  every  corner  and 
under  every  rock  to  see  for  more  of  it,  but  I 
could  not  find  any  ;  at  last  it  occurred  to  my 
thought  that  I  had  shook  a  bag  of  chickens' 
meat  out  in  that  placn,  and  then  the  wonder 
began  to  cease  ;  and  I  must  confess  my  religious 


thankfulness  to  God's  providence  began  to  abate 
too  upon  discovering  that  all  this  was  nothing 
but  what  was  common  ;  though  I  ought  to  have 
been  as  thankful  for  so  strange  and  unforeseen 
a  providence  as  if  it  had  been  miraculous  :  for  it 
was  really  the  work  of  Providence  as  to  me,  that 
should  order  or  appoint  10  or  12  grains  of  corn  ; 
to  remain  unspoiled,  when  the  rats  had  destroyed 
all  the  rest,  as  if  it  had  been  dropt  from  heaven  ; 
as  also  that  I  should  throw  it  out  in  that  par 
ticular  place,  where,  it  being  in  the  shade  of 
a  high  rock,  it  sprang  up  immediately  ;  whereas 
if  I  had  thrown  it  anywhere  else  at  that  time, 
it  had  been  burnt  up  and  destroyed. 

I  carefully  saved  the  ears  of  corn,  you  may  be 
sure,  in  their  season,  which  was  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  laying  up  every  corn,  I  resolved  to  sow 
them  all  again,  hoping  in  time  to  have  some 
quantity  sufficient  to  supply  me  with  bread  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  fourth  year  that  I  could  allow 
myself  the  least  grain  of  this  corn  to  eat,  and 
even  then  but  sparingly,  as  I  shall  say  afterwards 
in  its  order ;  for  I  lost  all  that  I  sowed  the  first 
season,  by  not  observing  the  proper  time;  for  I 
sowed  it  just  before  the  dry  season,  so  that  it 
never  came  up  at  all,  at  least  not  as  it  would 
have  done  :  of  which  in  its  place. 

Besides  this  barley,  there  were,  as  above,  20 
or  30  stalks  of  rice,  which  I  preserved  with  the 
same  care,  and  whose  use  was  of  the  same  kind 
or  to  the  same  purpose,  viz.  to  make  me  bread, 
or  rather  food  ;  for  I  found  ways  to  cook  it  up 
without  baking,  though  I  did  that  also  after  some 
time.  But  to  return  to  my  journal. 

I  worked  excessive  hard  these  three  or  four 
months  to  get  my  wall  done;  and  the  14th  of 
April  I  closed  it  up,  contriving  to  go  into  it,  not 
by  a  door,  but  over  the  wall  by  a  ladder,  that 
there  might  be  no  sign  in  the  outside  of  my 
habitation. 

April  IGth. — I  finished  the  ladder,  so  I  went 
up  with  the  ladder  to  the  top,  and  then  pulled 
it  up  after  me,  a'nd  let  it  down  on  the  inside : 
this  was  a  complete  enclosure  to  me  ;  for  within 
I  had  room_enough,  and  nothing  could  come  at 
me  from  without,  unless  it  could  first  mount  my 
wall. 

The  very  next  day  after  this  wall  was  finished, 
I  had  almost  had  all  my  labour  overthrown  at 
once,   and  myself  killed  ;  the  case  was  thus :  as 
I  was  busy   in   the  inside  of  it,  behind  my  tent, 
just  in  the  entrance  into  my  cave,  I  was  terribly 
frighted  with   a  most  dreadful   surprising  thing 
indeed ;  for  on  a  sudden  I  found  the  earth  come 
crumbling  down  from  the  roof  of  my  cave,  and   ( 
from  the  edge  of  the  hill,  over  my  head,  and  two 
of  the  posts  I  had  set  up  in  the  cave  cracked  in   • 
a  frightful   manner :    I  was  heartily  scared,   but    : 
thought  nothing  of  what  was  really  the  cause,   ; 
only  thinking  that  the  top  of  my  cave  was  failing 
in,  as  some  of  it.  had  done  before  ;  and  for  fear  I 
should  be  buried  in  it,  I  ran  forward  to  my  ladder, 
and  not  thinking  myself  safe  there  neither,  I  got 
over  my  wall  for  fear  of  the  pieces  of  the  hill 
which   I  expected  might  roll  down  upon  me.    I   ' 
was  no  sooner  slept  down  upon  the  firm  ground,    | 
but    I   saw  it  was  a  terrible   earthquake,  for  the   ; 
round   I  stood  on   shook  three  times,  at  about   i 
eight  minutes'  distance,  with  three  such  shocks  as 
would  have   overturned  the   strnnur»«*  Building 
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that  could  be  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
earth ;  and  a  great  piece  of  the  top  of  a  rock, 
which  stood  about  half  a  mile  from  me  next  the 
sea,  fell  down  with  such  a  terrible  noise  as  I 
never  heard  in  all  my  life  ;  1  perceived  also  the 
very  sea  was  put  into  violent  motion  by  it ;  and 
I  believe  the  shocks  were  stronger  under  the 
water  than  on  the  island. 

I  was  so  amazed  with  the  thing  itself,  having 
never  felt  the  like,  or  discoursed  with  any  one 
that  hadLthat  1  was  like  one  dead  or  stupified  ; 
and  the  motion  of  the  earth  made  my  stomach 
sick,  like  one  that  was  tossed  at  sea  ;  but  the 
noise  of  the  falling  of  the  rock  awaked  me,  as  it 
were,  and  rousing  me  from  the  stupified  con 
dition  I  was  in,  filled  me  with  horror,  and  I 
thought  of  nothing  then  but  the  hill  falling  upon 
my  tent  and  all  my  household  goods,  and  bury 
ing  me  all  at  once  ;  and  this  sunk  my  very  soul 
within  me  a  second  time. 

After  the  third  shock  was  over,  and  I  felt  no 
more  for  some  time,  I  began  to  take  courage, 
and  yet  I  hud  not  heart  enough  to  get  over  my 
wall  again,  for  fear  of  being  buried  alive,  but  sat 
still  upon  the  ground,  greatly  cast  down  and  dis 
consolate,  not  knowing  what  to  do :  all  this 
while  I  had  not  the  least  serious  religious  thought, 
nothing  but  the  common  '  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me ;'  and  when  it  was  over,  that  went 
away  too. 

While  I  sat  thus  I  found  the  air  overcast,  and 
grow  cloudy,  as  if  it  would  rain ;  soon  after  that 
the  wind  rose  by  little  and  little,  so  that  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  it  blew  a  most  dreadful  hurri 
cane :  the  sea  was  all  on  a  sudden  covered  over 
with  foam  and  froth,  the  shore  was  covered  with 
the  breach  of  the  water,  the  trees  were  turned 
up  by  the  roots,  and  a  terrible  storm  it  was  ;  and 
this  held  about  three  hours,  and  then  began  to 
abate,  and  in  two  hours  more  it  was  stark  calm, 
and  began  to  rain  very  hard. 

All  this  while  I  sat  upon  the  ground,  very  much 
terrified  and  dejected,  when  on  a  sudden  it  came 
into  my  thoughts,  that  these  winds  and  rain  being 
the  consequence  of  the  earthquake,  the  earth 
quake  itself  was  spent  and  over,  and  I  might 
venture  into  my  cave  again :  with  this  thoughl 
my  spirits  began  to  revive,  and  the  rain  also  help 
ing  to  persuade  me,  I  went  in  and  sat  down  in  my 
tent,  but  the  rain  was  so  violent,  that  my  tent 
was  ready  to  be  beaten  down  with  it ;  and  I  was 
j  forced  to  go  into  my  cave,  though  very  much 
afraid  and  uneasy,  for  fear  it  should  fall  on  my 
head. 

This  violent  rain  forced  me  to  a  new  work 
viz.  to  cut  a  hole  through  my  new  fortification 
like  a  sink,  to  let  water  go  out,  which  would  else 
have  drowned  my  cave.  After  I  had  been  in  my 
cave  some  time,  and  found  still  no  more  shocks 
of  the  earthquake  follow,  I  began  to  be  more 
composed ;  and  now,  to  support  my  spirits,  which 
indeed  wanted  it  very  much,  I  went  to  my  little 
store,  and  took  a  small  sup  of  rum,  which  how 
ever  I  did  then  and  always  very  sparingly,  know> 
ing  I  could  have  no  more  when  that  was  gone. 

It  continued  raining  all  that   night,  and  grea 
part  of  the  next  day,  so  that    I  could  not  sti 
abroad ;    but  my  mind  being  more  composed, 
began  to  think  of  what  I  had  best,  do,  concluding 
that  if  the  island  was  subject  to  these  earth 


quakes,  there  would  be  no  living  for  me  in  a 
cave,  but  I  must  consider  of  building  me  some 
little  hut  in  an  open  place,  which  I  might  sur 
round  with  a  wall  as  I  had  done  here,  and  so  make 
myself  secure  from  wild  beasts  or  men  ;  but  con-  -\ 
eluded,  if  1  stayed  where  I  was,  I  should  certainly,  j 
one  time  or  other,  be  buried  alive. 

With  these  thoughts  I  resolved  to  remove  my 
tent  from  the  place  where  it  stood,  which  was  just 
under  the  hanging  precipice  of  the  hill,  and 
which,  if  it  should  be  shaken  again,  would  cer 
tainly  fall  upon  my  tent ;  and  I  spent  the  two 
next  days,  being  the  19th  and  20th  of  April,  in 
contriving  where  and  how  to  remove  my  habita 
tion. 

The  fear  of  being  swallowed  up  alive,  made  me  ; 
that  I  never  slept  in  quiet,  and  yet  the  apprehen 
sion  of  lying  abroad  without  any  fence  was  almost  : 
equal  to  it ;  but  still,  when   I  looked  about  and 
saw  how  everything  was  put  in  order,  how  plea-  ' 
santly  concealed  1  was,  and  how  safe  from  danger,  ' 
it  made  me  very  loath  to  remove- 

In  the  meantime  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  ; 
require  a  vast  deal  of  time  for  me  to  do  this,  and 
that  I  must  be  contented  to  run  the  venture  where  j 
1  was,  till  I  had  formed  a  camp  for  myself,  and 
had  secured  it  so  as  to  remove  to  it :  so  with 
this  resolution  I  composed  myself  for  a  time,  and  j 
resolved  that  I  would  go  to  work  with  all  speed 
to  build  me  a  wall  with  piles  and  cables,  &c.,  in 
a  circle  as  before,  and  set  my  tent  up  in  it  when 
it  was  finished,  but  that  I  would  venture  to  stay 
where  I  was  till  it  was  finished  and  fit  to  remove 
to.     This  was  the  21st. 

April  22. — The  next,  morning  I  began  to  con 
sider  of  means  to  put  this  resolve  in  execution, 
but  I  was  at  a  great  loss  about  my  tools ;  I  had 
three  large  axes  and  abundance  of  hatchets  (for 
we  carried  the  hatchets  for  traffic  with  the  In 
dians),  but  with  much  chopping  and  cutting  knotty 
hard  wood,  they  were  all  full  of  notches  and  dull, 
and  though  I  had  a  grind-stone,  I  could  not  turn 
it  and  grind  my  tools  too  ;  this  cost  me  as  much 
thought  as  a  statesman  would  have  bestowed  upon 
a  grand  point  of  politics,  or  a  judge  upon  the  life 
and  death  of  a  man.  At  length  I  contrived  a 
wheel  with  a  string,  to  turn  it  with  my  foot,  that 
I  might  have  both  my  hands  at  liberty.  Note — I 
had  never  seen  any  such  thing  in  England,  or  at 
least  not  to  take  notice  how  it  was  done,  though 
since  I  have  observed  it  is  very  common  there  ; 
besides  that,  my  grind-stone  was  very  large  and 
heavy.  This  machine  cost  me  a  full  week's  work 
to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

April  28,  29. — These  two  whole  days  I  took  up 
in  grinding  my  tools,  my  machine  for  turning  my 
grind-stone  performing  very  well. 

April  30. — Having  perceived  my  bread  had 
been  low  a  great  while,  now  I  took  a  survey  of  it, 
and  reduced  myself  to  one  biscuit-cake  a  day, 
which  made  my  heart  very  heavy. 

May  1. — In  the  morning,  looking  tow&ids  the 
seaside,  the  tide  being  low,  I  saw  something  He 
on  the  shore  bigger  than  ordinary,  and  it  looked 
like  a  cask ;  when  I  came  to  it,  I  found  a  small 
barrel,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  the  wreck  of 
the  ship,  which  were  driven  on  shore  by  the  late 
hurricane  ;  and  looking  towards  the  wreck  itself, 
I  thought  it  seemed  to  lie  higher  out  of  the  water 
than  it  used  to  do.  I  examined  the  barrel  which 
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was  driven  on  shore,  and  soon  found  it  was  a  bar 
rel  of  gunpowder,  but  it  had  taken  water,  and  the 
powder  was  caked  as  hard  as  a  stone  ;  however,  I 
rolled  it  farther  on  shore  for  the  present,  and  went 
on  upon  the  sands  as  near  as  I  could  to  the  wreck 
of  the  ship  to  look  for  more. 

When  I  came  down  to  the  ship  I  found  it 
strangely  removed  ;  the  fore-castle,  which  lay 
before  buried  in  sand,  was  heaved  up  at  least  six 
foot;  and  the  stern,  which  was  broke  to  pieces, 
and  parted  from  the  rest  by  the  force  of  the  sea, 
soon  after  I  had  left  rummaging  her,  was  tossed, 
as  it  were,  up,  and  cast  on  one  side,  and  the  sand 
was  thrown  so  high  on  that  side  next  her  stern, 
that  whereas  there  was  a  great  place  of  water 
before,  so  that  I  could  not  come  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  wreck  without  swimming,  I  could 
now  walk  quite  up  to  her  when  the  tide  was  out. 
I  was  surprised  with  this  at  first,  but  soon  con- 
eluded  it  must  be  done  by  the  earthquake;  and 
as  by  this  violence  the  ship  was  more  broken  open 
than  formerly,  so  many  tilings  came  daily  on 
shore,  which  the  sea  had  loosened,  and  which  the 
winds  and  water  rolled  by  degrees  to  the  land. 

This  wholly  diverted  my  thoughts  from  the 
design  of  removing  my  habitation,  and  I  busied 
myself  mightily  that  day  especially  in  searching 
whether  I  could  make  any  way  into  the  ship;  but 
I  found  nothing  was  to  be  expected  of  that  kind, 
for  that  all  the  inside  of  the  ship  was  choked  up 
with  sand ;  however,  as  I  had  learnt  not  to 
despair  of  anything,  I  resolved  to  pull  everything 
to  pieces  that  I  could  out  of  the  ship,  concluding 
that  everything  J  could  get  from  her  would  be  of 
some  use  or  other  to  jne. 

May  3. — I  began  with  my  saw,  and  cut  a  piece 
of  abeam  through,  which  I  thought  held  some  of 
the  upper  part  or  quarter-deck  together,  and 
when  I  had  cut  it  through,  I  cleared  away  the 
sand  as  well  as  I  could  from  the  side  which  lay 
highest ;  but  the  tide  coming  in,  I  was  obliged 
to  give  over  for  that  time. 

May  4. — I  went  a-fishing,  but  caught  not  one 
fish  that  I  durst   eat  of,  till  I  was  weary  of  my 
sport ;  when  just  going  to  leave  off,  I  caught  a 
young  dolphin.     1  had  made  me  a  long  line  of 
some  rope-yarn,  but    I  had  no  hooks,  yet  I  fre 
quently  caught  fish  enough,  as  much  as  I  cared 
!   to  eat ;  all  which  I  dried  in  the  sun,  and  eat  them 
]   dry. 

May  5. — Worked  on  the  wreck,  cut  another 
beam  asunder,  and  brought  three  great  fir  planks 
off  from  the  decks,  which  I  tied  together,  and 
made  swim  on  shore  when  the  tide  of  flood 
came  on. 

May  (>. — Worked  on  the   wreck,   got  several 
iron  bolts  out   of  her,    and  other  pieces  of  iron 
work,  worked  very  hard,  and  came  home  very 
,   much  tired,  and  had  thoughts  of  giving  it  over. 

May  7. — Went  to  the  wreck  again,  but  with 
-  an  intent  not  to  work,  but  found  the  weight  of 
the  wreck  had  broke  itself  down,  the  beams  bein 
cut,  that  several  pieces  of  the  ship  seemed  to 
lie  loose,  and  the  inside  of  the  hold  lay  so  open, 
that  I  could  see  into  it,  but  almost  full  of  water 
and  sand. 

May  8. — Went  to  the  wreck,  and  carried  an 
iron  crow  to  wrench  up  the  deck,  which  lay  now 
quite  clear  of  the  water  or  sand ;  I  wrenched 
open  two  nlanka.  and  brought  them  on  shore 


also  with  the  tide :  I  left  the  iron  crow  in  the 
wreck  for  next  day. 

May  9.  —  Went  to  the  wreck,  and  with  the 
crow  made  way  into  the  body  of  the  wreck,  and 
felt  several  casks,  and  loosened  them  with  the 
crow,  but  could  not  break  them  up;  I  felt  also 
the  roll  of  English  lead,  and  could  stir  it,  but  it 
was  too  heavy  to  remove.  j 

May  10,  11,  12,  13,  14.— Went  every  day  to 
the  wreck,  and  got  a  great  many  pieces  of  timber, 
and  boards,  or  plank,  and  2  or  300  weight  of 
iron. 

May  15.  —  I  carried  two  hatchets,  to  try  if  I 
could  not  cut  a  piece  off  the  roll  of  lead  by 
placing  the  edge  of  one  hatchet,  and  driving  it 
with  the  other  ;  but  as  it  lay  about  a  foot  and  a, 
half  in  the  water,  I  could  not  make  any  blow  to 
drive  the  hatchet. 

May  16.  —  It  had  blowedhard  in  the  night,  and 
the  wreck  appeared  more  broken  by  the  force  ot 
the  water ;  but  I  stayed  so  long  in  the  woods  to 
get  pigeons  for  food,  that  the  tide  prevented  me 
going  to  the  wreck  that  day. 

May  17. — I  saw  some  pieces  of  the  wreck 
blown  on  shore,  at  a  great  distance,  near  two 
miles  off  me,  but  resolved  to  see  what  they  were, 
but  found  it  was  a  piece  of  the  head,  but  too 
heavy  for  me  to  bring  away. 

May  24. — Every  day  to"  this  I  worked  on  the 
wreck,  and  with  hard  labour  I  loosened  some 
things  so  much  with  the  crow,  that  the  first 
blowing  tide  several  casks  floated  out,  and  two  of 
the  seamen's  chests ;  but  the  wind  blowing  from 
the  shore,  nothing  came  to  land  that  day  but 
pieces  of  timber,  and  a  hogshead,  which  had  some 
Brazil  pork  in  it,  but  the  salt  water  and  the 
sand  had  spoiled  it. 

I  continued  this  work  every  day  to  the  15th  of 
June,  except  the  time  necessary  to  get  food, 
which  I  always  appointed,  during  this  part  of  my 
employment,  to  be  when  the  tide  was  up,  that  I 
might  be  ready  when  it  was  ebbed  out ;  and  by 
this  time  I  had  gotten  timber,  and  plank,  and 
iron-work  enough  to  have  built  a  good  boat,  if  I 
had  known  how  ;  and  also,  I  got  at  several  times, 
and  in  several  pieces,  near  100  weight  of  sheet 
lead. 

June  16. — Going  down  to  the  sea-side,  I  found 
a  large  tortoise  or  turtle ;  this  was  the  first  I  had 
seen,  which  it  seems  was  only  my  misfortune, 
not  any  defect  of  the  place,  or  scarcity  ;  for  had 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
I  might  have  had  hundreds  of  them  every  day, 
as  1  found  afterwards,  but  perhaps  had  paid 
dear  enough  for  them. 

June  17  I  spent  in  cooking  the  turtle  ;  I  found 
in  her  threescore  eggs,  and  her  flesh  was  to  me 
at  that  time  the  most  savoury  and  pleasant  that 
ever  1  tasted  in  my  life,  having  had  no  flesh,  but 
of  goats  and  fowls,  since  I  landed  in  this  horrid 
place. 

June  18. — Rained  all  day,  and  I  stayed  within. 
I  thought  at  this  time  the  rain  felt  cold,  'and  I 
was  something  chilly,  which  I  knew  was  not 
usual  in  that  climate. 

June  19. — Very  ill  and  shivering,  as  if  the 
weather  had  been  cold. 

June  20 — No  rest  all  night;  violent  pains  in 
my  head,  and  feverish. 

June  21. — Very   ill,  frighted  almost  to   death 
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with  the  apprehensions  of  my  sad  condition,  to 
be  sick,  and  no  help  :  prayed  to  God  for  the 
first  time  since  the  storm  off  Hull,  but  scarce 
knew  what  I  said,  or  why  ;  my  thoughts  being  all 
confused. 

June  22 — A  little  better,  but  under  dreadful 
apprehensions  of  sickness. 

June  23.  —  Very  bad  again,  cold  and  shivering, 
and  then  a  violent  headache. 

June  24. — Much  better. 

June  25. — An  ague  very  violent;  the  fit  held 
me  seven  hours,  cold  fit  and  hot,  with  faint  sweats 
after  it. 

June  26.  — Better;  and  having  no  victuals  to 
eat,  took  my  gun,  but  found  myself  very  weak  ; 
however  I  killed  a  she-goat,  'and,  with  much 
difficulty,  got  it  home,  and  broiled  some  of  it, 
and  eat ;  I  would  fain  have  stewed  it,  and  made 
some  broth,  but  had  no  pot. 

June  27. — The  ague  again  so  violent,  that  I 
lay  a-bed  all  day,  and  neither  eat  or  drank.  I 
was  ready  to  perish  for  thirst,  but  so  weak  I  had 
not  strength  to  stand  up,  or  to  get  myself  any 
water  to  drink  :  prayed  to  God  again,  but  was 
light-headed  ;  and  when  I  was  not  I  was  so  ig 
norant  that  I  knew  not  what  to  say  ;  only  I  lay 
and  cried,  "  Lord  look  upon  me !  Lord  pity  me  ! 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me !  I  suppose  I  did 
nothing  else  for  two  or  three  hours,  till  the  fit 
wearing  off,  I  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  till  fur  in 
the  night ;  when  I  waked,  I  found  myself  much  re 
freshed,  but  weak  and  exceeding  thirsty:  however, 
as  I  had  no  water  in  my  whole  habitation,  I  was 
forced  to  lie  till  morning,  and  we'nt  to  sleep  again  : 
in  this  second  sleep  I  had  this  terrible  dream. 

1  thought  that  I  was  sitting  on  the  ground  on 
the  outside  of  my  wall,  where  I  sat  when  the 
storm  blew  after  the  earthquake,  and  that  I 
saw  a  man  descend  from  a  great  black  cloud 
in  a  bright  flame  of  fire,  and  light  upon  the 
ground.  He  was  all  over  as  bright  as  a  flame, 
so  that  I  could  but  just  bear  to  look  towards 
him  ;  his  countenance  was  most  inexpressibly 
dreadful,  impossible  for  words  to  describe  ;  when 
he  stepped  upon  the  ground  with  his  feet  I ; 
thought  the  earth  trembled,  just  as  it  had  done  i 
before  in  the  earthquake,  and  all  the  air  looked 
to  my  apprehension  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with 
flashes  of  fire. 

He  was  no  sooner  landed  upon  the  earth  but 
he  moved  forward  towards  me,  with  a  long  spear 
or  weapon  in  his  hand  to  kill  me  ;  and  when  he 
Ciime  to  a  rising  ground  at  some  distance  he 
spoke  to  me,  or  I  heard  a  voice  so  terrible  that 
it  is  impossible  to  express  the  terror  of  it ;  all  that 
1  can  say  I  understood  was  this: — <;  Seeing  all 
these  things  have  not  brought  thee  to  repent 
ance,  now  tliou  shult  die;"  at  which  words  I 
thought  he  lifted  up  the  spear  that  was  in  his 
hand  to  kill  me. 

No  one  that  shall  ever  read  this  account  will 
expect  that  I  should  be  able  to  describe  the  hor 
rors  of  my  soul  at  this  terrible  vision;  I  mean, 
that  even  while  it  was  a  dream,  I  even  dreamed 
of  those  horrors  ;  nor  is  it  any  more  possible  to 
describe  the  impression  that  remained  upon  my 
mind  when  I  awaked,  and  found  it  was  but  a 
dream. 

1  had,  alas !  no  divine  knowledge  ;  what  I  had 
received  bv  the  erood  instruction  of  my  father 


was  then  worn  out  by  an  uninterrupted  series, 
for  eight  years,  of  seafaring  wickedness,  and  a 
constant  conversation  with  nothing  but  such  as 
were  like  myself,  wicked  and  profane  to  the  last 
degree.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  had  in  all 
that  time  one  thought  that  so  much  as  tended 
either  to  looking  upwards  toward  God,  or  in 
wards  towards  a  reflection  upon  my  own  ways  ; 
but  a  certain  stupidity  of  soul,  without  desire  of 
good  or  conscience  of  evil,  had  entirely  over 
whelmed  me,  and  I  was  all  that  the  most  hard- 
dened,  unthinking,  wicked  creature  among  our 
common  sailors  can  be  supposed  to  be,  not 
having  the  least  sense  either  of  the  fear  of  God 
in  danger,  or  of  thankfulness  to  God  in  deliver 
ances. 

In  the  relating  what  is  already  past  of  my 
story,  this  will  be  the  more  easily  believed  when 
I  shall  add  that,  through  all  the  variety  of  mise 
ries  that  had  to  this  day  befallen  me,  I  never 
had  so  much  as  one  thought  of  it  being  the  hand 
of  God,  or  that  it  was  a  just  punishment  for  my 
sin,  my  rebellious  behaviour  against  my  father, 
or  my  present  sins,  which  were  great,  or  so  much 
as  a  punishment  for  the  general  course  of  my 
wicked  life.  When  I  was  on  the  desperate  ex 
pedition  on  the  desert  shores  of  Africa,  I  never 
had  so  much  as  one  thought  of  what  would 
become  of  me,  or  one  wish  to  God  to  direct 
me  whither  I  should  go,  or  to  keep  me  from  the 
danger  which  apparently  surrounded  me,  as  well 
from  voracious  crraiures  as  cruel  savages;  but 
I  was  merely  thoughtless  of  a  God  or  a  Provi 
dence,  acted  like  a  mere  brute  from  the  princi 
ples  of  nature,  and  by  the  djctates  of  common 
sense  only,  and  indeed  hardly  that.  , 

When  1  was  delivered  and  taken  up  at  sea  by 
the  Portugal  captain,  well  used,  and  dealt  justly 
and  honourably  with,  as  well  as  charitably,  I 
had  not  the  least  thankfulness  on  my  thoughts ; 
when  again  I  was  shipwrecked,  ruined,  and  in 
danger  of  drowning  on  this  island,  I  was  as  fur 
from  remorse,  or  looking  on  it  as  a  judgment ;  I 
only  said  to  myself  often  that  I  was  an  unfortu 
nate  dog,  and  born  to  be  always  miserable. 

It  is  true  when  I  got  on  shore  first  here,  and 
found  all  my  ship's  crew  drowned  and  nsyseli 
spared,  I  was  surprised  with  a  kind  of  extacy 
and  some  transports  of  soul,  which,  had  the 
race  of  God  assisted,  might  have  come  up  to 
true  thankfulness,  but  it  ended  where  it  begun, 
in  a  mere  common  flight  of  joy,  or,  as  I  may  say, 
being  glad  I  was  alive,  without  the  least  reflec 
tion  upon  the  distinguishing  goodness  of  the 
hand  which  had  preserved  me,  and  had  singled 
me  out  to  be  preserved  when  all  the  rest  were 
destroyed,  or  an  inquiry  why  Providence  had 
been  thus  merciful  to  me  ;  even  just  the  same 
common  sort  of  joy  which  seamen  generally- 
have  after  they  have  got  safe  on  shore  from  a 
shipwreck,  which  they  drown  all  in  the  next 
bowl  of  punch,  and  forget  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
over,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  life  was  like  it. 

Even  when  I  was  afterwards,  on  due  conside 
ration,  made  sensible  of  my  condition,  how  I  was 
cast  on  this  dreadful  place,  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  kind,  out  of  all  hope  of  relief  or  prospect 
of  redemption,  as  soon  as  I  saw  but  a  prospect 
of  living,  and  that  I  should  not  starve  and  perish 
for  hunger,  all  the  sense  of  my  affliction  wore 
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off,  and  I  began  to  bo  very  easy,  applied  myself 
to  the  works  proper  for  my  preservation  and 
supply,  and  was  far  enough  from  being  afflicted 
at  my  condition  as  a  judgment  from  heaven,  or 
as  the  hand  of  God  against  me  ;  these  were 
thoughts  which  very  seldom  entered  into  my 
head. 

The  growing  up  of  the  corn,  as  is  hinted  in 
my  journal,  had  at  first  some  little  influence  upon 
me,  and  began  to  affect  me  with  seriousness  as 
long  as  I  thought  it  had  something  miraculous 
in  it,  but  as  soon  as  ever  that  part  of  thought  was 
removed,  all  the  impression  which  was  raised 
from  it  wore  off  also,  as  I  have  noted  already. 

Even  the  earthquake,  though  nothing  could 
be  more  terrible  in  its  nature,  or  more  imme 
diately  directing  to  the  invisible  power,  which 
alone  directs  such  things,  yet  no  sooner  was  the 
first  fright  over,  but  the  impression  it  had  made 
went  off  also.  I  had  no  more  sense  of  God  or 
his  judgments,  much  less  of  the  present  afflic 
tion  of  my  circumstances  being  from  his  hand, 
than  if  I  had  been  in  the  most  prosperous  condi 
tion  of  life. 

But  now,  when  I  began  to  be  sick,  and  a  lei 
surely  view  of  the  miseries  of  death  came  to 
place  itself  before  me,  when  my  spirits  began  to 
gink  under  the  burden  of  a  strong  distemper,  and 
nature  was  exhausted  with  the  violence  of  the 
fever ;  conscience,  that  had  slept  so  long,  began 
to  awake,  and  I  began  to  reproach  myself  with 
my  past  life,  in  which  I  had  so  evidently,  by  un 
common  wickedness,  provoked  the  justice  of  God 
to  lay  me  under  uncommon  strokes,  and  to  deal 
with  me  in  so  vindictive  a  manner. 

These  reflections  oppressed  me  from  the  second 
or  third  day  of  my  distemper,  and  in  the  violence, 
as  well  of  the  fever  as  of  the  dreadful  reproaches 
of  my  conscience,  extorted  some  words  from  me, 
like  praying  to  God,  though  I  cannot  say  they 
were  either  a  prayer  attended  with  desires,  or 
with  hopes  ;  it  was  rather  the  voice  of  mere 
fright  and  distress  ;  my  thoughts  were  confused, 
the  convictions  great  upon  my  mind,  and  the 
horror  of  dying  in  such  a  miserable  condition, 
raised  vapours  into  my  head  with  mere  appre 
hensions  ;  and,  in  these  hurries  of  my  soul,  I 
knew  not  what  my  tongue  might  express :  but  it 
was  rather  exclamation,  such  as,  Lord  !  what  a 
miserable  creature  am  I  !  If  I  should  be  sick,  I 
shall  certainly  die  for  want  of  help,  and  what 
will  become  of  me  !  Then  the  tears  burst  out 
of  my  eyes,  and  I  could  say  no  more  for  a  good 
while'. 

In  this  interval,  the  good  advice  of  my  father 
came  to  my  mind,  and  presently  his  prediction, 
which  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  story  ; 
viz.  -.  That  if  I  did  take  this  foolish  step,  God 
would  not  bless  me,  and  I  would  have  leisure 
hereafter  to  reflect  upon  having  neglected  his 
counsel,  when  there  might  be  none  to  assist  in  my 
recovery.  Now,  said  1  aloud,  my  dear  father's 
words  are  come  to  pass  ;  God's  justice  has  over 
taken  me,  and  I  have  none  to  help  or  hear  me ; 
I  rejected  the  voice  of  Providence,  which  had 
mercifully  put  me  in  a  posture  or  station  of  life 
wherein  I  might  have  been  happy  and  easy  ;  but 
I  would  neither  see  it  myself  nor  learn  to  know 
the  blessing  of  it  from  my  parents  ;  I  left  them 
to  mourn  over  mv  folly,  and  now  I  am  left  to 


mourn  under  the  consequences  of  it  ;  I  refused 
their  help  and  assistance,  who  would  have  lifted 
me  into  the  world,  and  would  have  made  every 
thing  easy  to  me  ;  and  now  I  have  difficulties 
to  struggle  with,  too  great  for  even  nature  itself  to 
support,  and  no  assistance,  no  help,  no  comfort, 
no  advice.  Then  1  cried  out,  Lord,  be  my  help, 
for  I  am  in  great  distress. 

This  was  the  first  prayer,  if  I  might  call  it  so, 
that  I  had  made  for  many  years.  But  I  return 
to  my  journal. 

June  28 — Having  been  somewhat  refreshed 
with  the  sleep  I  had  had,  and  the  fit  being 
entirely  off,  I  got  up  ;  and  though  the  fright  and 
terror  of  my  dream  was  very  great,  yet  I  con 
sidered,  that  the  ague  would  return  again  the 
next  day,  and  now  was  my  time  to  get  some 
thing  to  refresh  and  support  myself  when  I  should 
be  ill ;  and  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  filled  a  large 
square  case  bottle  with  water,  and  set  it.  upon  my 
table,  in  reach  of  my^bed  ;  and  to  take  off  the 
chill  or  aguish  disposition  of  the  water,  I  put 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  rum  into  it,  and 
mixed  them  together  ;  then  I  got  me  a  piece  of 
the  goat's  flesh,  and  broiled  it  on  the  coals,  but 
could  eat  very  little  ;  I  walked  about,  but  was 
very  weak,  and  withal,  very  sad  and  heavy- 
hearted  under  a  sense  of  my  miserable  condition, 
dreading  the  return  of  my  distemper  the  next 
day  ;  at  night  I  made  my  supper  of  three  of  the 
turtle's  eggs,  which  I  roasted  in  the  ashes,  and 
eat,  as  we  call  it,  in  the  shell  ;  and  this  was  the 
first  bit  of  meat  I  had  ever  asked  God's  blessing 
to,  even,  as  I  could  remember,  in  my  whole 
life. 

After  I  had  eaten  I  tried  to  walk  ;  but  found 
myself  so  weak  that  I  could  hardly  carry  the 
gun  (for  I  never  went  out  \vithout  that) ;  so  I 
went  but  a  little  way,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
ground,  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  which  was  just 
before  me,  and  very  calm  and  smooth.  As  1  sat 
here,  some  such  thoughts  as  these  occurred  to 

j  me. 

What  is  the  earth  and  sea,  of  which  I  have 

|  seen  so  much  ?  \Vhence  is  it  produced  ?  And 
what  am  I,  and  all  the  other  creatures,  wild  and 

S  tame,  human  and  brutal,  whence  are  we  ? 

Sure  we  are  all  made  by  some  secret  power, 

i  who  formed  the  earth  and  sea,  the  air  and  sky; 

!  and  who  is  that? 

Then  it  followed,  most  naturally :  it  is  God 
that  has  made  it  all :  well,  but  then  it  came  on 
strangely  ;  if  God  has  made  all  these  things,  he 

j  guides  and  governs  them  all,  and  all  things  that 
concern  them  ;  for  the  Being  that  could  make 
all  things,  must  certainly  have  power  to  guide 

;  and  direct  them. 

If  so,  nothing  can  happen  in  the  great  circuit 
of  his  works,  either  without  his  knowledge  or  ap 
pointment. 

And  if  nothing  happens  without  his  knowledge, 

.he  knows  that  1  am  here,  and  am  in  a  dreadful 

'  condition  ;    and  if  nothing   happens  without  his 

j  appointment,  he  has  appointed  all  this  to  befal 
me. 

Nothing  occurred  to  my  thoughts  to  contra 
dict  any  of  these  conclusions;  and  therefore  it 

i  rested  upon   me  with  the   greater  force,  that  it 

j  must  needs  be,  that  God  had  appointed  all  thin 
to  befal  me  ;  that  I  was  brought  to  thi*  miserable 
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circumstance  by  his  direction,  he  having  the  sole 

Sower,  not  of  me  only,  but  of  everything  that 
appened   in   the   world.      Immediately   it    fol 
lowed, — 

Why  has  God  done  this  to  mo  ?  What  have  ] 
done  to  be  thus  used  ? 

My  conscience  presently  checked  me  in  that 
inquiry,  as  if  I  had  blasphemed  ;  and  mcthought 
it  spoke  to  me  like  a  voice  ;  Wretch  !  dost  thou 
ask  what  thou  hast  done  ?  Look  back  upon  a 
dreadful  misspent  life,  suid  ask  thyself  what  thon 
hast  not  done  ?  ask,  why  is  it  that  thou  wcrt  not 
long  ago  destroyed  ?  why  wert  thou  not  drowned 
in  Yarmouth  Roads  ?  killed  in  the  fight  when  the 
ship  was  taken  by  the  Salee  man  of  war?  de 
voured  by  the  wild  beasts  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ? 
or,  drowned  here,  when  all  the  crew  perished  but 
thyself?  Dost  thou  ask,  What  have  I  done? 

I  was  struck  with  these  reflections  as  one  asto 
nished,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say,  no,  not  to  an- 
swer  to  myself;  but  rose  up  pensive  and  sad, 
walked  back  to  my  retreat,  and  went  up  over  my 
wall,  as  if  I  had  been  going  to  bed ;  but  my 
thoughts  were  sadly  disturbed,  and  I  had  no  in 
clination  to  sleep  ;  so  I  sat  down  in  my  chair  and 
lighted  my  lamp,  for  it  began  to  be  dark.  Now, 
as  the  apprehensions  of  the  relurn  of  my  distem 
per  terrified  me  very  much,  it  occurred  to  my 
thought,  that  the  Brazilians  take  no  physic  but 
their  tobacco  for  almost  all  distempers ;  and  I 
had  a  piece  of  a  roll  of  tobacco  in  one  of  the 
chests,  which  was  quite  cured,  and  some  also  that 
was  green,  and  not  quite  cured. 

I  went,  directed  by  heaven,  no  doubt !  for  in 
this  chest  I  found  a  cure  both  for  soul  and  body  ; 
I  opened  the  chest,  and  found  what  I  looked  for, 
viz.,  the  tobacco;  and  as  the  few  books  I  had 
saved  lay  there  too,  I  took  out  one  of  the  bibles 
which  I  mentioned  before,  and  which,  to  this 
time,  I  had  not  found  leisure,  or  so  much  as  in 
clination,  to  look  into ;  I  say  I  took  it  out,  and 
brought  both  that  and  the  tobacco  with  me  to  the 
table. 

What  use  to  make  of  the  tobacco  I  knew  not, 
as  to  my  distemper,  or  whether  it  was  good  for 
it  or  no  ;  but  I  tried  several  experiments  with  it, 
as  if  I  was  resolved  it  should  hit  one  way  or 
other  :  I  first  took  a  piece  of  a  leaf,  and  chewed 
it  in  my  mouth,  which  indeed  at  first  almost  stu- 
pified  my  brain,  the  tobacco  being  green  and 
strong,  and  that  I  had  not  been  much  used  to  it; 
then  I  took  some,  and  steeped  it  an  hour  or  two 
in  some  rum,  and  resolved  to  take  a  dose  of  it 
when  I  lay  down  ;  and  lastly,  I  burnt  some  upon 
a  pan  of  coals,  and  held  my  nose  close  over  the 
srnoke  of  it,  as  long  as  I  could  bear  it,  as  well  for 
the  heat  as  the  virtue  of  it,  and  I  held  almost  to 
suffocation. 

In  the  interval  of  this  operation  I  took  up  the 
bible,  and  began  to  read ;  but  my  head  was  too 
much  disturbed  with  the  tobacco  to  bear  reading, 
at  least  at  that  time  ;  only  having  opened  the 
book  casually,  the  first  words  that  occurred  to  me 
were  these,  "  Call  on  me  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
and  I  will  deliver,  and  thou  shall  glorify  me." 

The  words  were  very  apt  to  my  case,  and  made 
some  impression  upon  my  thoughts  at  the  time  of 
reading  them,  though  not  so  much  as  they  did 
afterwards ;  for  as  for  being  delivered,  the  word 
had  no  sound,  as  I  may  say,  to  me ;  the  thing 


was  so  remote,  so  impossible  in  my  apprehension 
of  things,  that  I  began  to  say  as  the  children  of 
Israel  did,  when  they  were  promised  flesh  to  eat, 
"  Can  God  spread  a  table  in  the  wilderness  ?" 
So  I  began  to  say,  Can  God  himself  deliver  me 
from  this  place  ?  And  as  it  was  not  for  many 
years  that  any  hope  appeared,  this  prevailed  very 
often  upon  my  thoughts :  but,  however,  the 
words  made  a  very  great  impression  upon  me, 
and  I  mused  upon  them  very  often.  It  grew  now 
late,  and  the  tobacco  had,  as  I  said,  dosed  my 
head  so  much,  that  I  inclined  to  sleep  ;  so  that  I 
left  my  lamp  burning  in  the  cave,  lest  I  should 
want  anything  in  the  night,  and  went  to  bed ;  but 
before  I  lay  down,  I  did  what  I  never  had  done 
in  all  my  life :  I  kneeled  down  and  prayed  to  God 
to  fulfil  the  promise  to  me,  that  if  I  called  upon 
him  in  the  day  of  trouble,  he  would  deliver  me : 
after  my  broken  and  imperfect  prayer  was  over, 
I  drank  the  rum  in  which  I  had  steeped  the  <c- 
bacco,  which  was  so  strong  and  rank  of  the  to 
bacco,  that  indeed  I  could  scarce  get  it  down. 
Immediately  upon  this  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  found 
'presently  it  flew  up  into  my  head  violently;  but 
I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  waked  no  more,  till 
by  the  sun  it  must  necessarily  be  near  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  next  day ;  nay,  to 
this  hour  I  am  partly  of  the  opinion,  that  I  slept 
alTthe  next  day  and  night,  and  till  almost  three 
the  day  after ;  for  otherwise  I  knew  not  how  I 
should  lose  a  day  out  of  my  reckoning  in  the  days 
of  the  week,  as  it  appeared  some  years  after  I  had 
done ;  for  if  I  had  lost  it  by  crossing  and  re-cross 
ing  the  line,  I  should  have  lost  more  than  a  day ; 
but  in  my  account  it  was  lost,  and  I  never  knew 
which  way. 

Be  that  however  one  way  or  other,  when  I 
awaked,  I  found  myself  exceedingly  refreshed, 
and  my  spirits  lively  and  cheerful ;  when  I  got 
up,  I  was  stronger  than  I  was  the  day  before, 
and  my  stomach  better  ;  for  I  was  hungry  ;  and, 
in  short,  I  had  no  fit  the  next  day,  but  continued 
much  altered  for  the  better:  this  was  the  29th. 

The  30th  was  my  well  day  of  course,  and  I 
went  abroad  with  my  gun,  but  did  not  care  to 
travel  too  far:  I  killed  a  sea-fowl  or  two,  some 
thing  like  a  brand  goose,  and  brought  them  home, 
but  was  not  very  forward  to  eat  them  :  so  I  eat 
some  more  of  the  turtle's  eggs,  which  were  very 
good  :  this  evening  I  renewed  the  medicine  which 
I  had  supposed  did  me  good  the  day  before,  viz., 
the  tobacco  steeped  in  rum  ;  only  I  did  not  take 
so  much  as  before,  nor  did  I  chew  any  of  the  leaf, 
or  hold  my  head  over  the  smoke;  however,  I  was 
not  so  well  the  next  day,  which  was  the  1st  of 
July,  as  I  hoped  I  should  have  been  ;  for  I  had 
a  little  spice  of  the  cold  fit,  but  it  was  not  much. 
July  2. — I  renewed  the  medicine  till  the  three 
ways,  and  dosed  myself  with  it  at  (irst,  and  dou 
bled  the  quantity  which  1  drank. 

July  3.  —  I  missed  the  fit  for  good  and  all, 
though  I  did  not  recover  my  full  strength  for 
some  weeks  after.  While  1  was  thus  gathering 
strength,  my  thoughts  ran  exceedingly  upon  this 
scripture,  "  I  will  deliver  thce ;"  and  the  impos 
sibility  of  my  deliverance  lay  much  upon  my 
mind,  in  bar  of  my  ever  expecting  it  :  but  as  I 
was  discouraging  myself  with  such  thoughts,  it 
occurred  to  my  mind,  that  I  pored  so  much  upon 
my  deliverance  from  the  main  affliction,  that  I 
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disregarded  the  deliverance  I  had  received  ;  and 
I  was,  as  it  were,  made  to  ask  myself  such  ques 
tions  as  these,  viz.  —  Have  I  not  been  delivered, 
and  wonderfully  too,  from  sickness  ?  from  the 
most  distressed  condition  that  could  be,  and  that 
was  so  frightful  to  me  ?  and  what  notice  had  I 
taken  of  it  ?  had  I  done  my  part  ?  God  had  de 
livered  me  :  but  I  had  not  glorified  him  :  that  is 
to  say,  I  had  not  owned  and  been  thankful  for 
that  as  a  deliverance ;  and  how  could  I  expect 
greater  deliverance  ? 

This  touched  my  heart  very  much,  and  imme 
diately  I  kneeled  down,  and  gave  God  thanks 
aloud,  for  my  recovery  from  my  sickness. 

July  4. — In  the  morning  I  took  the  bible  ;  and, 
beginning  at  the  New  Testament,  I  began  seri 
ously  to  read  it,  and  imposed  upon  myself  to  read 
awhile  every  morning  and  every  night,  not  tying 
myself  to  the  number  of  chapters,  but  as  long  as 
my  thoughts  should  engage  me  :  it  was  not  long 
after  I  sot  seriously  to  this  work  but  I  found  my 
heart  more  deeply  and  sincerely  affected  with  the 
wickedness  of  my  past  life  ;  the  impression  of  my 
dream  revived,  and  the  words,  "  All  these  things 
have  not  brought  thee  to  repentance,"  ran  seri 
ously  in  my  thoughts  :  I  was  earnestly  begging 
of  God  to  give  me  repentance,  when  it  happened 
providentially  the  very  day,  that,  reading  the 
scripture,  I  came  to  these  words,  "  He  is  exalted 
a  Prince,  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance,  and 
to  give  remission  :"  I  threw  down  the  book,  and 
with  my  heart  as  well  as  my  hand  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  of  joy,  I  cried  out 
aloud,  "  Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  Jesus,  thou  ex 
alted  Prince  and  Saviour,  give  me  repentance." 
This  was  the  first  time  that  I  could  say  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  words,  that  I  prayed  in  all  my 
life  ;  for  now  I  prayed  with  a  sense  of  my  condi 
tion,  and  with  a  true  scripture  view  of  hope, 
founded  on  the  encouragement  of  the  word  of 
God ;  and  from  this  time,  I  may  say,  I  began  to 
have  hope  that  God  would  hear  me^ 

Now  I  began  to  construe  the  words  mentioned 

j  above,  "  Call  on  me,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,"  in  a 
different  sense  from  what  I  had  ever  done  be 
fore  ;  for  then  I  had  no  notion  of  anything  being 
called  deliverance,  but  my  being  delivered  from 

i  the  captivity  I  was  in ;  for  though  I  was  indeed 
at  large  in  the  place,  yet  the  island  was  certainly 
a  prison  to  me,  and  that  in  the  worst  sense  in  the 
world ;  but  now  I  learned  to  take  it  in  another 
sense.  Now  I  looked  back  upon  my  past  life  with 
such  horror,  and  my  sins  appeared  so  dreadful, 
that  my  soul  sought  nothing  of  God,  but  deliver 
ance  from  the  load  of  guilt  that  bore  down  all  my 
comfort.  As  for  my  solitary  life,  it  was  nothing; 
1  did  not  so  much  as  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
it,  or  think  of  it ;  it  was  all  of  no  consideration  in 
comparison  of  this  ;  and  I  added  this  part  here, 
to  hint  to  whoever  shall  read  it,  that  whenever 
they  come  to  a  true  sense  of  things,  they  will  find 
deliverance  from  sin  a  much  greater  blessing  than 

|     deliverance  from  affliction. 

But,  leaving  this  part,  I  return  to  my  journal. 
My  condition  began  now  to  be,  though  not  less 
miserable  as  to  my  way  of  liviner,  yet  much  easier 
to  my  mind  ;  and  my  thoughts  being  directed,  by 
a  constant  reading  the  scripture,  and  praying  to 
God,  to  things  of  a  higher  nature,  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  comfort  within,  which  till  now  I  knew 


nothing  of:  also,  as  my  health  and  strength  re 
turned,  I  bestirred  myself  to  furnish  myself  with 
everything  that  I  wanted,  and  make  my  way  of 
living  as  regular  as  I  could. 

From  the  4th  of  July  to  the  14th  I  was  chiefly 
employed  in  walking  about  with  my  gun  in  my 
hand  a  little  and  a  little  at  a  time,  as  a  man  that 
was  gathering  up  his  strength  after  a  fit  of  sick, 
ness ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  how  low  I 
was,  and  to  what  weakness  I  was  reduced.  The 
application  which  I  made  use  of  was  perfectly 
new,  and  perhaps  what  had  never  cured  an  ague 
before ;  neither  can  I  recommend  it  to  any  one  to 
practise  by  this  experiment ;  and  though  it  did 
carry  off  the  fit,  yet  it  rather  contributed  to 
weaken  me;  for  I  had  frequent  convulsions  in 
rny  nerves  and  limbs  for  some  time. 

I  learnt  from  it  also  this  in  particular,  that  be 
ing  abroad  in  the  rainy  season  was  the  most  per- 
nicious  thing  to  my  health  that  could  be,  espe 
cially  in  those  rains  which  came  attended  with 
storms  and  hurricanes  of  wind  ;  for  as  the  rain 
which  came  in  a  dry  season  was  always  most  ac 
companied  with  such  storms,  so  I  found  this  rain 
was  much  more  dangerous  than  the  rain  which 
fell  in  September  and  October. 

I  had  been  now  in  this  unhappy  island  above 
ten  months  ;  all  possibility  of  deliverance  from  this 
condition  seemed  to  be  entirely  taken  from  me ; 
and  I  firmly  believed  that  no  human  shape  had 
ever  set  foot  upon  that  place.  Having  now  se 
cured  my  habitation,  as  I  thought,  fully  to  my 
mind,  I  had  a  great  desire  to  make  a  more  perfect 
discovery  of  the  island,  and  to  see  what  other 
productions  I  might  find,  which  yet  I  knew 
nothing  of. 

It  was  the  15th  of  July  that  I  began  to  take  a 
more  particular  survey  of  the  island  itself.  I 
went  up  the  creek  first,  where,  as  I  hinted,  I 
brought  my  rafts  on  shore.  I  found,  after  I  came 
about  two  miles  up,  that  the  tide  did  not  flow 
any  higher,  and  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  little 
brook  of  running  water,  and  very  fresh  and  good ; 
but  this  being  the  dry  season,  there  was  hardly 
any  water  in  some  parts  of  it,  at  least  not  enough 
to  run  into  any  streams,  so  as  it  could  be  per 
ceived. 

On  the  banks  of  this  brook  I  found  many 
pleasant  savannas  or  meadows,  plain,  smooth,  and 
covered  with  grass ;  and  on  the  rising  parts  of 
them  next  to  the  higher  grounds,  where  the 
water,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  never  overflowed, 
I  found  a  great  deal  of  tobacco,  green,  and  grow, 
ing  to  a  great  and  very  strong  stalk  ;  there  were 
divers  other  plants  which  I  had  no  notion  of,  or 
understanding  about ;  and  might  perhaps  have 
virtues  of  their  own,  which  I  could  not  find  out. 

I  searched  for  the  cassave  root,  which  the  In 
dians  in  all  that  climate  make  their  bread  of,  but 
I  could  find  none.  I  saw  large  plants  of  aloes, 
but  did  not  then  understand  them :  I  saw  seve 
ral  sugar-canes,  but  wild,  and,  for  want  of  culti 
vation,  imperfect.  I  contented  myself  with  these 
discoveries  for  this  time,  and  came  back  musing 
with  myself  what  course  I  might  take  to  know 
the  virtue  and  goodness  of  any  of  the  fruits  or 
plants  which  I  should  discover,  but  could  bring 
it  to  no  conclusion  ;  for,  in,short,  I  had  made  so 
little  observation  while  I  was  in  the  Brazils,  that 
I  knew  little  of  the  plants  of  the  field,  ut  least 
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very  little  that   might  serve  me  to  any  purpose 
now  in  my  distress. 

The  next  day,  the  16th,  I  wer.t  up  the  same 
way  again  ;  and,  after  going  something  further 
than  1  had  done  the  day  before,  I  found  the 
brook  and  the  savannas  began  to  cease,  and  the 
country  became  more  woody  than  before.  Jn 
this  part  I  found  different  fruits,  and  particularly 
I  found  melons  upon  the  ground  in  great  abun 
dance,  and  grapes  upon  the  trees,  and  the  clus 
ters  of  grapes  were  just  now  in  their  prime,  very 
ripe  and  rich.  This  was  a  surprising  discovery, 
and  I  was  exceeding  glad  of  them,  but  I  was 
warned  by  my  experience  to  eat  sparingly  of  them, 
remembering,  then,  when  I  was  ashore  in  Bar- 
bary,  the  eating  of  grapes  killed  several  of  our 
Englishmen,  who  were  slaves  there,  by  throwing 
them  into  fluxes  and  fevers ;  but  I  found  an  ex 
cellent  use  for  these  grapes,  and  that  was  to  cure 
or  dry  them  in  the  suo,  and  keep  them  as  dried 
grapes  or  raisins  are  kept,  which  I  thought  would 
be,  as  indeed  they  were,  as  wholesome,  and  as 
agreeable  to  eat,  when  no  grapes  might  be  had. 

I  spent  all  that  evening  there,  and  went  not 
back  to  my  habitation,  which  by  the  way  was  the 
first  night,  as  I  might  say,  I  had  lain  from  home. 
In  the  night  1  took  my  first  contrivance,  and 
got  up  into  a  tree,  where  I  slept  well,  and  the 
next  morning  proceeded  upon  my  discovery,  tra 
velling  near  four  miles,  as  I  might  judge  by  the 
length  of  the  valley,  keeping  still  due  north, 
with  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the  south  and  north  side 
of  me. 

At  the  end  of  this  march  I  came  to  an  open 
ing,  where  the  country  seemed  to  descend  to  the 
west ;  and  a  little  spring  of  fresh  water,  which 
issued  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill  by  me,  ran  the 
other  way,  that  is,  due  east ;  and  the  country 
appeared  so  fresh,  so  green,  so  flourishing,  every 
thing  being  in  a  constant  verdure  or  flourish  of 
spring,  that  it  looked  like  a  planted  garden. 

I  descended  a  little  on  the  side  of  that  deli 
cious  valley,  surveying  it  with  a  secret  kind  of 
pleasure  (though  mixed  with  other  afflicting 
thoughts)  to  think  that  this  was  all  my  own,  that 
I  was  king  and  lord  of  all  this  country  inde- 
feasibly,  and  had  a  right  of  possession  ;  and  if  I 
could  convey  it,  I  might  have  it  in  inheritance 
as  completely  as  any  lord  of  a  manor  in  England. 
I  saw  here  abundance  of  cocoa-trees,  orange  and 
lemon,  and  citron-trees,  but.  all  wild,  and  few 
bearing  any  fruit,  at  least,  not  then  :  however, 
the  green  limes  that  I  gathered  were  not  only 
pleasant  to  eat,  but  very  wholesome ;  and  I 
mixed  their  juice  afterwards  with  water,  which 
made  it  very  wholesome,  and  very  cool  and  re 
freshing. 

I  found  now  I  had  business  enough  to  gather 
and  carry  home  ;  and  resolved  to  lay  up  a  store, 
as  well  of  grapes  as  limes  and  lemons,  to  furnish 
myself  for  the  wet  season,  which  I  knew  was  ap 
proaching. 

In  order  to  do  this  I  gathered  a  great  heap  of 
grapes  in  one  place,  and  a  lesser  heap  in  another 
place,  and  a  great  parcel  of  limes  and  lemons  in 
another  place  ;  and  taking  a  few  of  each  with  me, 
I  travelled  homeward,  and  resolved  to  come  again, 
and  bring  a  bag  or  sack,  or  what  I  could  make, 
to  carrj  the  rest  home. 

Accordingly,  havine  spent  three  days  in  this 


journey,  I  came  home  (so  I  must  now  call  my 
tent,  and  my  cave),  but  before  I  got  thither  the 
grapes  were  spoiled,  the  richness  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  weight  of  the  juice,  having  broken  them,  and 
bruised  them,  they  were  good  for  little  or  nothing. 
As  to  the  limes,  they  were  good,  but  I  could 
bring  but  few. 

The  next  day,  being  the  19th,  I  went  back, 
having  made  me  two  small  bags  to  bring  home 
my  harvest ;  but  1  was  surprised,  when  coming 
to  my  heap  of  grapes,  which  were  so  rich  and 
fine  when  1  gathered  them,  I  found  them  all 
spread  abroad,  trod  to  pieces,  and  dragged  about, 
some  here,  some  there,  and  abundance  eaten  and 
devoured.  By  this  I  concluded  there  were  some 
wild  creatures  thereabouts  which  had  done  this, 
but  what  they  were  1  knew  not. 

However,  as  1  found  there  was  no  laying  them 
up  on  heaps,  and  no  carrying  them  away  in  a 
sack,  but  that  one  way  they  would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  other  way  they  would  be  crushed  with 
their  own  weight,  I  took  another  course,  for  I 
fathered  a  large  quantity  of  the  grapes,  and 
hung  them  out  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
that  they  might  cure  and  dry  in  the  sun  ;  and  as 
for  the  limes  and  lemons,  I  carried  as  many  back 
as  I  could  well  stand  under. 

When  I  came  home  from  this  journey,  I  con 
templated  with  great  pleasure  on  the  fruitfulness 
of  that  valley,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  situa 
tion,  the  security  from  storms  on  that  side  of  the 
water,  and  the  wood ;  and  concluded  that  I  had 
pitched  upon  a  place  to  fix  my  abode  which  was 
by  far  the  worst  part  of  the  country.  Upon  the 
whole,  1  began  to  consider  of  removing  my  habi 
tation,  and  to  look  out  for  a  place  equally  safe 
as  where  I  now  was  situated,  if  possible,  in  that 
pleasant  fruitful  part  of  the  island. 

This  thought  ran  long  in  my  head,  and  I  was 
exceeding  fond  of  it  for  some  time,  the  pleasant 
ness  of  the  place  tempting  me ;  but  when  I  came 
to  a  nearer  view  of  it,  and  to  consider  that  I  was 
now  by  the  sea-side,  where  it  was  at  least  possi 
ble  that  something  might  happen  to  my  advan 
tage,  and  that  the  same  ill  fate  that  brought  me 
hither  might  bring  some  other  unhappy  wretches 
to  the  same  place  ;  and  though  it  was  scarce 
probable  that  any  such  thing  should  ever  hap 
pen,  yet  to  inclose  myself  among  the  hills  and 
woods,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  to  anti 
cipate  my  bondage,  and  to  render  such  an  affair 
not  only  improbable,  but  impossible ;  and  that 
therefore  I  ought  not  by  any  means  to  remove. 

However,  I  was  so  enamoured  with  this  place, 
that  I  spent  much  of  my  time  there  for  the  whole 
remaining  part  of  the  month  of  July ;  and  though 
upon  second  thoughts  I  resolved  as  above,  not  to 
remove,  yet  I  built  me  a  little  kind  of  a  bower, 
and  surrounded  it  at  a  distance  with  a  strong 
fence,  being  a  double  hedge,  as  high  as  I  could 
reach,  well  staked  and  filled  between  with  brush 
wood  ;  and  here  I  lay  very  secure,  sometimes 
two  or  three  nights  together,  always  going  over 
it  with  a  ladder,  as  before ;  so  that  I  fancied 
now  1  had  my  country-house,  and  my  sea-coast 
house ;  and  this  work  took  me  up  the  beginning 
of  August. 

I  had  but  newly  finished  my  fence,  and  began 
to  enjoy  my  labour,  but  the  rains  came  on,  and 
made  me  stick  close  to  my  first  habitation  ;  for 
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though  I  had  made  me  a  tent  like  the  other,  with 
a  piece  of  a  sail,  and  spread  it  very  well,  yet  I 
had  not  the  shelter  of  an  hill  to  keep  me  from 
storms,  nor  a  cave  behind  me  to  retreat  into 
when  the  rains  were  extraordinary. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  as  I  said,  I 
had  finished  my  bower,  and  began  to  enjoy  my- 
self.  The  third  of  August  I  found  the  grapes  I 
had  hung  up  were  perfectly  dried,  and  indeed 
were  excellent  good  raisins  of  the  sun  ;  so  I  be 
gan  to  take  them  down  from  the  trees,  and  it  was 
very  happy  that  I  did  so ;  for  the  rains  which 
followed  would  have  spoiled  them,  and  I  had  lost 
the  best  part  of  my  winter  food,  for  I  had  above 
two  hundred  large  bunches  of  them.  No  sooner  j 
had  I  taken  (hem  all  down,  and  carried  most  of  • 
them  home  to  my  cave,  but  it  began  to  rain ; 
and  from  thence,  which  was  the  14th  of  August, 
it  rained  more  or  less  every  day  till  the  middle  of 
October,  and  sometimes  so  violently,  that  I  could 
not  stir  out  of  my  cave  for  several  days. 

In  this  season  I  was  much  surprised  with  the 
increase  of  my  family:   I  had  been  concerned  for 
the  loss  of  one  of  my  cats,  who  ran  away  from 
me,  or,  as  I  thought,  had  been  dead ;  and  I  heard 
no  more  tale  or  tidings  of  her  till,  to  my  astonish 
ment,  she  came  home,  about  the  end  of  August, 
with  three  kittens.     This  was  the  more  strange 
to  me,  because  though  I  had  killed  a  wild  cat,  as 
I  called  it,  with  my  gun,  yet  I  thought  it  was  a 
quite  different  kind  from  our  European  cats ;  yet 
the   young  cats  were  the  same  kind  of  house 
breed  like  the  old  one  ;  and  both  my  cats  being  i 
females,  I  thought  it  very  strange  ;    but  from  j 
these   three  cats,   I   afterwards  came  to  be  so  \ 
pestered  with  cats,  that  I  was  forced  to  kill  them  ; 
like  vermin  or  wild  beasts,  and  to  drive  them  from  i 
my  house  as  much  as  possible. 

From  the  fourteenth  of  August  to  the  twenty- 
sixth,  incessant  rain,  so  that  1  could  not  stir,  and 
was  now  very  careful  not  to  be  much  wet.     In  this 
confinement  I  began  to  be  straitened  for  food  ;  i 
but  venturing  out  twice,  I  one  day  killed  a  goat ; 
and  the  last  day,  which  was  the  twenty-sixth, 
found  a  very  large  tortoise,  which  was  a  treat  to 
me,  and  my  food  was  regulated  thus :   I  eat  a 
bunch  of  raisins  for  my  breakfast,  a  piece  of  the 
goat's  flesh,   or  of  the  turtle,   for  my  dinner, ! 
broiled   (for  to  my  great  misfortune  I  had  no 
vessel  to  boil  or  stew  anything),  and  two  or  three  j 
of  the  turtle's  eggs  for  supper. 

During  this  confinement  in  my  cover  by  the 
rain,  I  worked  daily  two  or  three  hours  at 
enlarging  my  cave  ;  and,  by  degrees,  worked  it 
on  towards  one  side,  till  I  came  to  the  outside  of  | 
the  hill,  and  made  a  door  or  way  out,  which  came 
beyond  my  fence  or  wall,  and  so  I  came  in  and 
out  this  way  ;  but  I  was  not  perfectly  easy  at 
laying  so  open  ;  for  as  I  had  managed  myself 
before,  I  was  in  a  perfect  inclosure,  whereas  now 
I  thought  I  lay  exposed  ;  and  yet  I  could  not 
perceive  that  there  was  any  living  thing  to  fear, 
the  biggest  creature  that  I  had  seen  upon  the 
island  being  a  goat. 

Sept.  30. — I  was  now  come  to  the  unhappy 
anniversary  of  my  landing  ;  I  cast  up  the  notches 
on  my  post,  and  found  I  had  been  on  shore  three 
hundred  and  sixty- five  days.  I  kept  this  day  as 
a  solemn  fast,  setting  it  apart  to  a  religious  exer 
cise,  prostrating  myself  to  the  ground  with  the 


most  serious  humiliation,  confessing  myself  to 
God,  acknowledging  his  righteous  judgment  upon 
me,  and  praying  to  him  to  have  mercy  on  me 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  having  not  tasted  the 
least  refreshment  for  twelve  hours,  even  till  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  I  then  eat  a  biscuit- 
cake  and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  went  to  bed, 
finishing  the  day  as  I  began  it. 

I  had  all  this  time  observed  no  sabbath-day, 
for,  as  at  first,  I  had  no  sense  of  religion  upon  my 
mind;  I  had  after  some  time  omitted  to  distin 
guish  the  weeks  by  making  a  longer  notch  than 
ordinary  for  the  sabbath-day,  and  so  did  not 
j  really  know  what  any  of  the  days  were ;  but 
i  now,  having  cast  up  the  days  as  above,  I  found  I 
|  had  been  there  a  year,  so  I  divided  it  into  weeks, 
'  and  set  apart  every  seventh  day  for  a  sabbath, 
though  I  found  at  the  end  of  my  account  I  had 
lost  a  day  or  two  of  my  reckoning. 

A  little  after  this  my  ink  began  to  fail  me,  and 
so  I  contented  myself  to  use  it  more  sparingly, 
and  to  write  down  only  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  my  life,  without  continuing  a  daily  me 
morandum  of  other  things. 

The  rainy  season  and  the  dry  season  began 
now  to  appear  regular  to  me,  and  I  learned  to 
divide  them  so  as  to  provide  for  them  accord 
ingly.  But  I  bought  all  my  experience  before  I 
had  it,  and  this  I  am  going  to  relate  was  one  of 
the  most  discouraging  experiments  that  I  made  at 
all.  I  have  mentioned  that  I  had  saved  the  few 
j  ears  of  barley  and  rice  which  I  had  so  surpris 
ingly  found  spring  up,  as  I  thought,  of  them 
selves,  and  believe  there  were  about  thirty  stalks 
of  rice  and  about  twenty  of  barley,  and  now  I 
j  thought  it  a  proper  time  to  sow  it  after  the  rains, 
the  sun  being  in  its  southern  position  going 
from  me. 

Accordingly  I  dug  up  a  piece  of  ground,  as 
i  well  as  I  could,  with  my  wooden  spade,  and  di- 
|  viding  it  into  two  parts  I  sowed  my  grain  ;  but 
:  as  1  was  sowing  it  casually  occurred  to  my 
|  thought  that  1  would  not  sow  it  all  at  first,  be- 
!  cause  I  did  not  know  when  was  the  proper  time 
for  it,  so  I  sowed  about  two  thirds  of  the  seeds, 
leaving  about,  a  handful  of  each. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  afterwards  that 
I  did  so,  for  not  one  grain  of  that  I  sowed  this 
time  came  to  anything,  for  the  dry  months  fol 
lowing,  the  earth  having  had  no  rain  after  the 
seed  was  sown,  it  had  no  moisture  to  assist  its 
growth,  and  never  came  up  at  all  till  the  wet 
season  had  come  again,  and  then  it  grew  as  if  it 
had  been  newly  sown. 

Finding  my  first  seed  did  not  grow,  which  I 
easily  imagined  was  by  the  drought,  I  sought  for 
a  moister  piece  of  ground  to  make  another  trial 
in,  and  I  dug  up  a  piece  of  ground  near  my  new 
bower,  and  sowed  the  rest  of  my  seed  in  Febru 
ary,  a  little  before  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  this, 
j  having  the  rainy  months  of  March  and  April  to 
j  water  it,  sprung  up  very  pleasantly  and  yielded 
a  very  good  crop ;  but  having  part  of  the  seed 
jleft  only,  and  not  daring  to  sow  all  that  I  had 
I  yet,  I  had  but  a  small  quantity  at  last,  my  whole 
crop  not  amounting  to  above  half  a  peck  of  each 
kind. 

But  by  this  experience  I  was  made  master  of 
my  business,  and  knew  exactly  when  the  proper 
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season  was  to  sow,  and  that  I  might  expect  two 
seed  times  and  two  harvests  every  year. 

While  this  corn  was  growing  I  made  a  little 
discovery,  which  was  of  use  to  me  afterwards. 
As  soon  as  the  rains  were  over  and  the  weather 
began  to  settle,  which  was  about  the  month  of 
November,  I  made  a  visit  up  the  country  to  my 
bower,  where  though  I  had  not  been  some 
months,  yet  I  found  all  things  just  as  I  left  them. 
The  circle  or  double  hedge  that  I  had  made  was  l 
not  only  firm  and  entire,  but  the  stakes  which  I 
had  cut  off  of  some  trees  that  grew  thereabouts  i 
were  all  shot  out,  and  grown  with  long  branches,  I 
as  much  as  a  willow  tree  usually  shoots  the  first 
year  after  lopping  its  head.  I  could  not  tell 
what  tree  to  call  it  that  these  stakes  were  cut 
from.  I  was  surprised,  and  yet  very  well  | 
pleased,  to  see  the  young  trees  grow,  and  I 
pruned  them  and  led  them  up  to  grow  as  much 
alike  as  I  could,  and  it  is  scarce  credible  how 
beautiful  a  figure  they  grew  into  in  three  years  ; 
so  that  though  the  hedge  made  a  circle  of  about 
twenty-five  yards  in  diameter,  yet  the  trees,  for 
such  I  might  now  call  them,  soon  covered  it,  and 
it  was  a  complete  shade,  sufficient  to  lodge  un 
der  all  the  dry  season. 

This  made  me  resolve  to  cut  some  more 
stakes,  and  make  me  a  hedge  like  this  in  a  semi 
circle  round  my  wall,  I  mean  that  of  my  first 
dwelling,  which  I  did,  and  placing  the  trees  or 
stakes  in  a  double  row,  at  above  eight  yards'  dis 
tance  from  my  first  fence  ;  they  grew  presently, 
and  were  at  first  a  fine  cover  to  my  habitation, 
and  afterwards  served  for  a  defence  also,  as  I 
phall  observe  in  its  order. 

I  found  now  that  the  seasons  of  the  year 
might  generally  be  divided,  not  into  summer  and 
winter  as  in  Europe,  but  into  the  rainy  seasons 
and  the  dry  seasons,  which  were  generally  thus  : 


Half  April 
Half  April,"] 

Tnnp'  I 

juiy,  | 

Half  August,] 


>  the  sun  bei"S  then 
°Q  °F  near  the  ec*uinox- 


rv>  tne  sun  being  then 
to  the  north  of  the  line. 


Half  October 
Half  October,] 

November,  I     Q        fc     gun  bei        h 

DS±£f       t'o  the  south  of  the  line. 
Half  February,] 

The  rainy  season  sometimes  held  longer  or 
shorter  as  the  winds  happened  to  blow,  but  this 
was  the  general  observation  I  made.  After  I 
had  found,  by  experience,  the  ill  consequence  of 
being  abroad  in  the  rain,  I  took  care  to  furnish 
myself  with  provision  beforehand,  that  I  might 
not  be  obliged  to  go  out,  and  I  sat  within  doors 
as  much  as  possible  during  the  wet  months. 

In  this  time  I  found  much  employment,  and 
very  suitable  also  to  the  time,  for  I  found  great 
occasion  of  many  things  which  I  had  no  way  to 
furnish  myself  with  but  by  hard  labour  and  con 
stant  application  ;  particularly  1  tried  many 
ways  to  make  mvself  a  basket,  but  all  the  twigs 


I  could  get  for  the  purpose  proved  so  brittle 
that  they  would  do  nothing.  It  proved  of  ex 
cellent  advantage  to  me  now,  that  when  I  was  a 
boy  I  used  to  take  great  delight  in  standing  at  a 
basket-maker's  in  the  town  where  my  father 
lived  to  see  them  make  their  wicker  ware,  and 
being,  as  boys  usually  are,  very  officious  to  help, 
and  a  great  observer  of  the  manner  how  they 
worked  those  things,  and  sometimes  lent  a  hand, 
I  had  by  this  means  so  full  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  it,  that  I  wanted  nothing  but  the 
materials,  when  it  came  into  my  mind  that  the 
twigs  of  that  tree  from  whence  I  cut  my  stakes 
that  grew,  might  possibly  be  as  tough  as  the 
sallows,  and  willows,  and  osiers  in  England,  and 
I  resolved  to  try. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  I  went  to  my  coun 
try-house,  as  I  called  it,  and  cutting  some  of  the 
smaller  twigs  I  found  them  to  my  purpose  as 
much  as  I  could  desire,  whereupon  I  came  the 
next  time  prepared  with  a  hatchet  to  cut  down 
a  quantity,  which  I  soon  found,  for  there  was  a 
great  plenty  of  them ;  these  I  set  up  to  dry 
within  my  circle  or  hedges,  and  when  they  were 
fit  for  use  I  carried  them  to  my  cave,  and  here 
during  the  next  season  I  employed  myself  in 
making,  as  well  as  I  could,  a  great  many  bas 
kets,  both  to  carry  earth  or  to  carry  or  lay  up 
anything  as  I  had  occasion ;  and  though  I  did 
not  finish  them  very  handsomely,  yet  I  made 
them  sufficiently  serviceable  for  my  purpose,  and 
thus  afterwards  I  took  care  never  to  be  without 
them ;  and  as  my  wicker  ware  decayed  I  made 
more,  especially  I  made  strong  deep  baskets  to 
place  my  corn  in,  instead  of  sacks,  when  I  should 
come  to  have  any  quantity  of  it. 

Having  mastered  this  difficulty,  and  employed 
a  world  of  time  about  it,  I  bestirred  myself  to 
see,  if  possible,  how  to  supply  two  wants.  I  had 
no  vessels  to  hold  anything  that  was  liquid,  except 
two  rundlets,  which  were  almost  full  of  rum,  and 
some  glass  bottles,  some  of  the  common  size, 
and  others  which  were  casebottles  square,  for  the 
holding  of  waters,  spirits,  &c.  I  had  not  so 
much  as  a  pot  to  boil  anything  in,  except  a  great 
kettle  which  I  saved  out  of  the  ship,  and  which 
was  too  big  for  such  uses  as  I  desired  it  for,  viz., 
to  make  broth,  and  stew  a  bit  of  meat  by  itself. 
The  second  thing  I  would  fain  have  had  was  a 
tobacco  pipe,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
make  one  ;  however,  I  found  a  contrivance  for 
that  too  at  last. 

I  employed  myself  in  planting  my  second  rows 
of  stakes  of  piles,  and  in  this  wicker  work,  all 
the  summer,  or  dry  season  ;  when  another  busi 
ness  took  me  up  more  time  than  it  could  be 
imagined  I  could  spare. 

I  mentioned  before  that  I  had  agreat  mind  to  see 
the  whole  island,  and  that  I  had  travelled  up  the 
brook,  and  so  on  to  where  I  built  my  bower,  and 
where  I  had  an  opening  quite  to  the  sea,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  I  now  resolved  to  travel 
quite  across  to  the  sea  shore  on  that  side.  So 
taking  my  gun,  and  hatchet,  and  my  dog,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  powder  and  shot  than  usual, 
with  two  biscuit-cakes  and  a  great  bunch  of 
raisins  in  my  pouch  for  my  store,  I  began  my 
journey.  When  I  had  passed  the  vale  where  my 
bower  stood,  as  above,  I  came  within  view  of  the 
sea  to  the  west ;  and  it  being  a  very  clear  day, 
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fairly  descried  land,  whether  an  island  or  conti 
nent  I  could  not  tell ;  but  it  lay  very  high,  ex- 
tending  from  the  west  to  the  west-south-west 
at  a  very  great  distance ;  by  my  guess  it  could 
not  be  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  oft'. 

I  could  not  tell  what  part  of  the  world  this 
might  be,  otherwise  than  I  knew  it  must  be  part 
of  America ;  and,  as  I  concluded  by  all  my  obser 
vations,  must  be  near  the  Spanish  dominions,  and 
perhaps  was  all  inhabited  by  savages,  where  if  I 
should  have  landed,  I  had  been  in  a  worse  condi 
tion  than  I  was  now;  and  therefore  I  acquiesced 
in  the  dispositions  of  Providence,  which  I  began 
now  to  own,  and  to  believe  ordered  everything 
for  the  best ;  I  say  I  quieted  my  mind  with  this, 
and  left  afflicting  myself  with  fruitless  wishes  of 
being  there. 

Besides,  after  some  pause  upon  this  affair,   I 
considered,  that  if  this  land  was   the    Spanish  j 
coast,  I  should  certainly,  one  time  or  other,  see  ! 
some  vessels  pass  and  repass  one  way  or  other ; 
but  if  not,  then  it  was  the  savage  coast  between 
the  Spanish  country  and  Brazil,  which  were  in 
deed  the  worst  of  savages ;  for  they  are  cannibals, 
or  men-eaters  and  fail  not  to  murder  and  devour 
all  the  human  bodies  that  fall  into  their  hands. 

With  these  considerations  I  walked  very  lei 
surely  forward.  I  found  that  side  of  the  island 
where  I  now  was  much  pleasanter  than  mine, 
the  open  or  savanna  fields  sweet,  adorned  with 
flowers  and  grass,  and  full  of  very  fine  woods.  I 
saw  abundance  of  parrots,  and  fain  would  I  have 
caught  one,  if  possible,  to  have  kept  it  to  be 
tame,  and  taught  it  to  speak  to  me.  I  did,  after 
some  painstaking,  catch  a  young  parrot,  for  I 
knocked  it  down  with  a  stick,  and  having  reco 
vered  it,  I  brought  it  home,  but  it  was  some  years 
before  I  could  make  him  speak.  However,  at 
last  I  taught  him  to  call  me  by  my  name 
very  familiarly  ;  but  the  accident  that  followed, 
though  it  be  a  trifle,  will  be  very  diverting  in  its 
place. 

I  was  exceedingly  diverted  with  this  journey: 
I  found  in  the  low  grounds  hares,  as  1  thought 
them  to  be,  and  foxes,  but  they  differed  greatly 
from  all  the  other  kinds  I  had  met  with  ;  nor  could 
I  satisfy  myself  to  eat  them,  though  I  killed  se 
veral  ;  but  1  had  no  need  to  be  venturous,  for  I 
had  no  want  of  food,  and  of  that  which  was  very 
good  too  ;  especially  these  three  sorts,  viz.  goats, 
pigeons,  and  turtle  or  tortoise  ;  which,  added  to 
my  grapes,  Leadenhall  market  could  not  have 
furnished  a  better  table  than  I,  in  proportion  to 
the  company ;  and  though  my  case  was  deplora 
ble  enough,  yet  I  had  great  cause  for  thankful 
ness  that  I  was  not  driven  to  any  extremities  for 
food  ;  but  rather  plenty,  even  to  dainties. 

I  never  travelled  in  this  journey  above  two 
miles  outright  in  a  day,  or  thereabouts;  but  I 
took  so  many  turns  and  returns,  to  see  what  dis 
coveries  1  could  make,  that  I  came  weary  enough 
to  the  place  where  I  resolved  to  sit  down  for  all 
night ;  and  then  either  reposed  myself  in  a  tree, 
or  surrounded  myself  with  a  row  of  stakes  set 
upright  in  the  ground,  either  from  one  tree  to 
another,  or  so  as  no  wild  creature  could  come  at 
me  without  waking  me. 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  sea-shore,  I  was  sur 
prised  to  see  that  1  had  taken  up  my  lot  on  the 
worst  sid«  of  the  island ;  for  here  indeed  the 


shore  was  covered  with  innumerable  turtles, 
whereas  on  the  other  side  I  had  found  but  three 
n  a  year  and  an  half.  Here  was  also  an  infinite 
number  of  fowls  of  many  kinds,  some  of  which  I 
lad  not  seen  before,  and  many  of  them  very  good 
meat,  but  such  as  I  knew  not  the  names  of, 
except  those  called  penguins. 

I  could  have  shot  as  many  as  I  pleased,  but 
was  very  sparing  of  my  powder  and  shot,  and 
therefore  had  more  mind  to  kill  a  she-goat,  if  I 
could,  which  I  could  better  feed  on ;  and  though 
there  were  many  goats  here,  more  than  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  yet  it  was  with  much 
more  difficulty  that  I  could  come  near  them ; 
the  country  being  flat  and  even,  and  they  saw  me 
much  sooner  than  when  I  was  on  the  hills. 

I  confess  this  side  of  the  country  was  much 
pleasanter  than  mine,  but  yet  I  had  not.  the  least 
inclination  to  remove  ;  for  as  I  was  fixed  in  my 
habitation,  it  became  natural  to  me,  and  I  seemed 
all  the  while  I  was  here  to  be,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
journey,  and  from  home ;  however,  I  travelled 
along  the  shore  of  the  sea  towards  the  east,  I 
suppose,  about  twelve  miles ;  and  then  setting  up 
a  great  pole  upon  the  shore  for  a  mark,  I  con 
cluded  I  would  go  home  again  ;  and  the  next 
journey  I  took  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  east  from  my  dwelling,  and  so  round  till  I 
came  to  my  post  again :  of  which  in  its  place. 

I  took  another  way  to  come  back  than  that  I 
went,  thinking  I  could  easily  keep  all  the  island 
so  much  in  my  view,  that  I  could  not  miss  finding 
my  first  dwelling  by  viewing  the  country  ;  but  I 
found  myself  mistaken,  for  being  come  about  two 
or  three  miles,  I  found  myself  descended  into  a 
very  large  valley ;  but  so  surrounded  with  hills, 
and  those  hills  covered  with  woods,  that  I  could 
not  see  which  was  my  way  by  any  direction  but 
that  of  the  sun ;  nor  even  then,  unless  I  knew 
very  well  the  position  of  the  sun  at  that  time  of 
the  day. 

It  happened,  to  my  farther  misfortune,  that  the 
weather  proved  hazy  for  three  or  four  days  while 
I  was  in  this  valley  ;  and  not  being  able  to  see 
the  sun,  I  wandered  about  very  uncomfortably, 
and  at  last  was  obliged  to  find  out  the  sea-side, 
look  for  my  post,  and  come  back  the  same  way 
I  went;  and  then  by  easy  journies  I  turned  home 
ward,  the  weather  being  exceeding  hot ;  and  my 
gun,  ammunition,  hatchet,  and  other  things,  very 
heavy. 

In  this  journey  my  dog  surprised  a  young  kid, 
and  seized  upon  it ;  and  I,  running  in  to  take 
hold  of  it,  caught  it,  and  saved  it  alive  from  the 
dog.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  bring  it  home  if  I 
could,  for  I  had  often  been  musing  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  get  a  kid  or  two,  and 
so  raise  a  breed  of  tame  goats,  which  might 
supply  me  when  my  powder  and  shot  should  be 
spent. 

I  made  a  collar  for  this  little  creature,  and 
with  a  string  which  I  made  of  some  rope  yarn, 
which  I  always  carried  about  me,  I  led  him  along, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  till  I  came  to  my 
bower,  and  there  I  enclosed  him  and  left  him  ; 
for  I  was  very  impatient  to  be  at  home,  from 
whence  I  had  been  absent  above  a  month. 

I  cannot  express  what  a  satisfaction  it  was  to 
me  to  come  into  my  old  hutch,  and  lie  down  in 
my  hammock- bed  -.  this  little  wandering  journey, 
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without  a  settled  place  of  abode,  had  been  so 
unpleasant  to  me,  that  my  own  house,  as  I  called 
it  to  myself,  was  a  perfect  settlement  to  me  com 
pared  to  that  ;  and  it  rendered  everything  about 
me  so  comfortable,  that  I  resolved  I  would  never 
go  a  great  way  from  it  again  while  it  should  be 
my  lot  to  stay  on  the  island. 

I  reposed  myself  here  a  week,  to  rest  and  re 
gale  myself  after  my  long  journey ;  during  which 
most  of  the  time  was  taken  up  in  the  weighty 
affair  of  making  a  cage  for  my  poll,  who  began 
now  to  be  a  mere  domestic,  and  to  be  mighty 
well  acquainted  with  me.  Then  I  began  to  think 
of  the  poor  kid,  which  I  had  pent  in  within  my 
little  circle,  and  resolved  to  go  and  fetch  it  home, 
and  give  it  some  food  ;  accordingly  I  went,  and 
found  it  where  I  left  it,  for  indeed  it  could  not 
get  out,  but  was  almost  starved  for  want  of  food. 
I  went  and  cut  boughs  of  trees  and  branches  of 
such  shrubs  as  I  could  find,  and  threw  it  over, 
and  having  fed  it,  I  tied  it  as  I  did  before,  to  lead 
it  away ;  but  it  was  so  tame  with  being  hungry, 
that  I  had  no  need  to  have  tied  it,  for  it  followed 
me  like  a  dog ;  and  as  I  continually  fed  it,  the 
creature  became  so  loring,  so  gentle,  and  so  fond, 
that  it  became  from  that  time  one  of  my  do- 
mestics  also,  and  would  never  leave  me  after 
wards. 

The  rainy  season  of  the  autumnal  equinox  was 
now  come,  and  I  kept  the  30th  of  September  in 
the  same  solemn  manner  as  before,  being  the  an 
niversary  of  my  landing  on  the  island,  having 
now  been  there  two  years,  and  no  more  prospect 
of  being  delivered  than  the  first  day  I  came  there. 
I  spent  the  whole  day  in  humble  and  thankful 
acknowledgments  of  the  many  wonderful  mercies 
which  my  solitary  condition  was  attended  with, 
and  without  which  it  might  have  been  infinitely 
more  miserable.  I  gave  humble  and  hearty 
thanks  that  GOD  had  been  pleased  to  discover, 
to  me  even  that  it  was  possible  I  might  be  more 
happy  in  this  solitary  condition  than  1  should  have 
been  in  a  liberty  of  society,  and  all  in  the  plea 
sures  of  the  world  ;  that  he  could  fully  make  up 
to  me  the  deficiencies  of  my  solitary  state,  and 
the  want  of  human  society,  by  his  presence,  and 
the  communication  of  his  grace  to  my  soul,  sup 
porting,  comforting,  and  encouraging  me  to  de 
pend  upon  his  providence  here,  and  hope  for  his 
eternal  presence  hereafter. 

It  was  now  that  I  began  sensibly  to  feel  how 
much  more  happy  the  life  I  now  led  was,  with 
all  its  miserable  circumstances,  than  the  wicked, 
cursed,  abominable  life  I  led  all  the  past  part  of 
my  days ;  and  now,  having  changed  both  my  sor 
rows  and  my  joys,  my  very  desires  altered,  my  af 
fections  changed  their  gust,  and  my  delights 
were  perfectly  new  from  what  they  were  at  first 
coming,  or  indeed  for  the  two  years  past. 

Before  as  I  walked  about,  either  on  my  hunt 
ing,  or  for  viewing  the  country,  the  anguish  of  my 
soul  at  my  condition  would  break  out  upon  me 
on  a  sudden,  and  my  very  heart  would  die  within 
me,  to  think  of  the  woods,  the  mountains,  the 
deserts  I  was  in ;  and  how  I  was  a  prisoner, 
locked  up  with  the  eternal  bars  and  bolts  of  the 
ocean,  in  an  uninhabited  wilderness  without  re 
demption.  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  compo 
sures  of  my  mind,  this  would  break  out  upon  me 
like  a  storm,  and  made  me  wring  my  hands,  and 


weep  like  a  child.  Sometimes  it  would  take  me 
in  the  middle  of  my  work,  and  I  would  imme 
diately  sit  down  and  sigh,  and  look  upon  the 
ground  for  an  hour  or  two  together,  and  this  was 
still  worse  to  me :  for  if  I  could  burst  out  into 
tears,  or  vent  myself  by  words,  it  would  go  o(F, 
and  the  grief,  having  exhausted  itself,  would 
abate. 

But  now  I  oegan  to  exercise  myself  with  new 
thoughts ;  I  daily  read  the  word  of  GOD,  and 
applied  all  the  comforts  of  it  to  my  present  state. 
One  morning,  being  very  sad,  I  opened  the  bible 
upon  these  words,  "  I  will  never,  never  leave  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee !"  Immediately  it  occurred  that 
these  words  were  to  me,  why  else  should  they  be 
directed  in  such  a  manner  just  at  the  moment 
when  I  was  mourning  over  my  condition,  as  one 
forsaken  of  God  and  man?  "Well,  then,"  said  I, 
!  "  if  God  does  not  forsake  me,  of  what  ill  conse 
quence  can  it  be,  or  what  matters  it,  though  the 
world  should  all  forsake  me,  seeing  on  the  other 
hand,  if  I  had  all  the  world,  and  should  lose  the 
favour  and  blessing  of  God,  there  would  be  no 
comparison  in  the  loss  ?" 

From  this  moment  I  began  to  conclude  iu  my 
mind  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  be  more 
happy  in  this  forsaken,  solitary  condition,  than  it 
was  probable  I  should  have  ever  been  in  any 
other  particular  state  in  the  world ;  and  with 
this  thought  I  was  going  to  give  thanks  to  God 
for  bringing  me  to  this  place. 

I  know  not  what  it  was,  but  something  shocked 
my  mind  at  that  thought,  and  I  durst  not  speak  the 
words.  "  How  canst  thou  be  such  an  hypocrite," 
said  I,  even  audibly,  "  to  pretend  to  be  thankful 
for  a  condition  which,  however  thou  mayest  en 
deavour  to  be  contented  with,  thou  wouldst  ra 
ther  pray  heartily  to  be  delivered  from  ?"  So  I 
stopped  there ;  but  though  1  could  not  say  I 
thanked  God  for  being  there,  yet  I  sincerely 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  opening  my  eyes,  by 
whatever  afflicting  providences,  to  see  the  former 
condition  of  my  life,  and  to  mourn  for  my  wick- 
edness  and  repent.  I  never  opened  the  bible  or 
shut  it,  but  my  very  soul  within  me  blessed  God 
for  directing  my  friend  in  England,  without  any 
order  of  mine,  to  pack  it  up  among  my  goods, 
and  for  assisting  me  afterwards  to  save  it  out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  ship. 

Thus  and  in  this  disposition  of  mind  I  began 
my  third  year ;  and  though  I  have  not  given  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  so  particular  an  account  of 
my  works  this  year  as  at  the  first,  yet  in  general 
it  may  be  observed  that  I  was  very  seldom  idle, 
having  regularly  divided  my  time  according  to 
the  several  daily  employments  that  were  before 
me,  such  as,  first,  my  duty  to  God  and  reading 
the  scriptures,  which  I  constantly  set  apart  some 
time  for  thrice  every  day.  Secondly,  the  going 
abroad  with  my  gun  for  food,  which  generally 
took  me  up  three  hours  every  morning  when  it 
did  not  rain.  Thirdly,  the  ordering,  curing,  pre 
serving,  and  cooking  what  I  had  killed  or  catched 
for  my  supply ;  these  took  up  great  part  of  the 
day :  also,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  the  sun  was  in  the  zenith,  the 
violence  of  the  heat  was  too  great  to  stir  out,  sq 
that  about  four  hours  in  the  evening  was  all  the 
time  I  could  be  supposed  to  work  in,  with  this  ex- 
ception,  that  sometimes  I  changed  my  hours  of 
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hunting  and  working,  and  went  to  work  in  the 
morning  and  abroad  with  my  gun  in  the  after 
noon. 

To  this  short  time  allowed  for  labour,  I  desire 
may  be  added  the  exceeding  laboriousness  of  my 
work  ;  the  many  hours  which,  for  want  of  tools, 
want  of  help,  and  want  of  skill,  everything  that 
I  did  took  up  out  of  my  time ;  for  example,  I 
was  full  two-and-forty  days  making  me  a  board 
for  a  long  shelf  which  I  wanted  in  my  cave, 
whereas  two  sawyers,  with  their  tools  and  saw- 
pit,  would  have  cut  six  of  them  out  of  the  same 
tree  in  half  a  day. 

My  case  was  this :  it  was  to  be  a  large  tree 
which  was  to  be  cut  down,  because  my  board 
was  to  be  a  broad  one.  The  tree  I  was  three 
days  a  cutting  down,  and  two  more  cutting  off 
the  boughs,  and  reducing  it  to  a  log  or  piece  of 
timber.  With  inexpressible  hacking  and  hew 
ing,  I  reduced  both  the  sides  of  it  into  chips  till  it 
I  began  to  be  light  enough  to  move,  then  1  turned 
it,  and  made  one  side  of  it  smooth  and  flat  as  a 
board  from  end  to  end,  then,  turning  that  side 
downward,  cut  the  other  side  till  I  brought  the 
plank  to  be  about  three  inches  thick  and  smooth 
on  both  sides.  Any  one  may  judge  the  labour 
of  my  hands  in  such  a  piece  of  work,  but  labour 
and  patience  carried  me  through  that  and  many 
other  things ;  I  only  observe  this  in  particular 
to  show  the  reason  why  so  much  of  my  time 
went  away  with  so  little  work,  viz.  that  what 
might  be  a  little  to  be  done  with  help  and  tools 
was  a  vast  labour,  and  required  a  prodigious 
time  to  do  alone,  and  by  hand. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  with  patience  and 
labour,  I  went  through  many  things,  and,  in 
deed,  everything  that  my  circumstances  made 
necessary  for  me  to  do,  as  will  appear  by  what 
follows. 

I  was  now  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  expecting  my  crop  of  barley  and  rice. 
The  ground  I  had  manured  or  dug  up  for  them 
was  not  great,  for,  as  I  observed,  my  seed  of 
each  was  not  above  the  quantity  of  half  a  peck, 
for  I  had  lost  one  whole  crop  by  sowing  in  the 
dry  season ;  but  now  my  crop  promised  very 
well,  when  on  a  sudden  I  found  I  was  in  danger 
of  losing  it  all  again  by  enemies  of  several  sorts, 
which  it  was  scarce  possible  to  keep  from  it ;  as 
first,  the  goats,  and  wild  creatures  which  I  called 
hares,  which,  tasting  the  sweetness  of  the  blade, 
lay  in  it  night  and  day  as  soon  as  it  came  up, 
and  eat  it  so  close  that  it  could  get  no  time  to 
shoot  up  into  stalks. 

This  I  saw  no  remedy  for  but  by  making  an 
inclosure  about  it  with  a  hedge,  which  I  did  with 
a  great  deal  of  toil,  and  the  more,  because  it 
required  a  great  deal  of  speed,  the  creatures 
daily  spoiling  my  corn.  However,  as  my  arable 
land  was  but  small,  suited  to  my  crop,  I  got  it 
totally  well  fenced  in  about  three  weeks'  time, 
and  shooting  some  of  the  creatures  in  the  day 
time,  I  set  my  dog  to  guard  it  in  the  night,  ty 
ing  him  up  to  a  stake  at  the  gate,  where  he 
would  stand  and  bark  all  night  long ;  so  in  a 
little  time  the  enemies  forsook  the  place,  and  the 
corn  grew  very  strong  and  well,  and  began  to 
ripen  apace. 

But  as  the  beasts  ruined  me  before  while  my 
corn  was  in  the  blade,  so  the  birds  were  as  likely 


to  ruin  me  now  when  it  was  in  the  ear,  for  going 
along  by  the  place  to  see  how  it  throve,  1  saw 
my  little  crop  surrounded  with  fowls  of  I  know 
not  how  many  sorts,  which  stood  as  it  were 
watching  till  1  should  be  gone.  I  immediately 
|  let  fly  among  them,  for  I  always  had  my  gun 
with  me.  I  had  no  sooner  shot  but  there  arose* 
j  up  a  little  cloud  of  fowls,  which  I  had  not  seen 
at  all,  from  among  the  corn  itself. 

This  touched  me  sensibly,  for  I  foresaw  that 
in  a  few  days  they  would  devour  all  my  hopes, 
that  I  should  be  starved,  and  never  be  able  to 
raise  a  crop  at  all,  and  what  to  do  I  could  not 
tell ;  however,  I  resolved  not  to  lose  my  corn  if 
possible,  though  I  should  watch  it  night  and 
day.  In  the  first  place,  I  went  among  it  to  see 
what  damage  was  already  done,  and  found  they 
had  spoiled  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  that,  as  it  was 
yet  too  green  for  them,  the  loss  was  not  so  great 
but  the  remainder  was  like  to  be  a  good  crop  if 
it  could  be  saved. 

I  stayed  by  it  to  load  my  gun,  and  then  com 
ing  away  I  could  easily  see  the  thieves  sitting 
upon  all  the  trees  about  me,  as  if  they  only  waited 
till  I  was  gone  away,  and  the  event  proved  it 
to  be  so,  for  as  I  walked  off  as  if  I  was  gone,  I 
was  no  sooner  out  of  their  sight  but  they  drop 
ped  down  one  by  one  into  the  corn  again.  I 
was  so  provoked  that  I  could  not  have  patience 
to  stay  till  more  came  on,  knowing  that  every 
grain  that  they  eat  now  was,  as  it  might  be  said, 
a  peck  loaf  to  me  in  the  consequence,  but.  com 
ing  up  to  the  hedge,  I  fired  again  and  killed 
three  of  them.  This  was  what  I  wished  for,  so 
I  took  them  up,  and  served  them  as  we  serve 
notorious  thieves  in  England,  viz.,  hanged  them 
in  chains  for  a  terror  to  others.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  almost  that  this  should  have  such  an 
effect  as  it  had,  for  the  fowls  would  not  only  not 
come  at  the  corn,  but,  in  short,  they  forsook  all 
that  part  of  the  island,  and  I  could  never  see  a 
bird  near  the  place  as  long  as  my  scarecrows 
hung  there. 

This  I  was  very  glad  of,  you  may  be  sure ; 
and  about  the  latter  end  of  December,  which 
was  our  second  harvest  of  the  year,  I  reaped  my 
corn. 

I  was  sadly  put  to  it  for  a  scythe  or  a  sickle  to 
cut  it  down,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  make  one 
as  well  as  I  could  out  of  one  of  the  broad  swords 
or  cutlasses  which  I  saved  among  the  arms  out 
of  the  ship.  However,  as  my  crop  was  but 
small,'  I  had  no  great  difficulty  to  cut  it  down  : 
in  short,  I  reaped  it  my  way,  for  I  cut  nothing 
off  but  the  ears,  and  carried  it  away  in  a  great 
basket  which  I  had  made,  and  so  rubbed  it  out 
with  my  hands ;  and  at  the  end  of  all  my  harvest 
ing  I  found,  that  out  of  my  half  peck  of  seed  I 
had  near  two  bushels  of  rice,  and  above  two 
bushels  and  a  half  of  barley,  that  is  to  say,  by 
my  guess,  for  I  had  no  measure  at  that  time. 

However,  this  was  a  great  encouragement  to 
me,  and  I  foresaw  that  in  time  it  would  please 
God  to  supply  me  with  bread ;  and  yet  here  I 
was  perplexed  again,  for  I  neither  knew  how  to 
grind  or  make  meal  of  my  corn,  or  indeed  how 
to  clean  it,  and  part  it ;  nor,  if  made  into  meal, 
how  to  make  bread  of  it ;  and  if  how  to  make 
it,  yet  I  knew  not  to  bake  it.  These  things 
being  added  to  my  desire  of  having  a  good  quan- 
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tity  for  store,  and  to  secure  a  constant  supply,  I 
resolved  not  to  taste  any  of  this  crop,  but.  to  pre 
serve  it  all  for  seed  against  the  next  season,  and 
in  the  meantime  to  employ  all  my  study  and 
hours  of  working  to  accomplish  this  great  work 
of  providing  myself  with  corn  and  bread. 

It  might  be  truly  said  that  I  now  worked  for 
my  bread.  It  is  a  little  wonderful,  and  what  I 
believe  few  people  have  thought  much  upon, 
viz.  the  strange  multitude  of  little  things  neces 
sary  in  the  providing,  producing,  curing,  dressing, 
making,  and  finishing  this  one  article  of  bread. 

I,  that  was  reduced  to  a  mere  state  of  nature, 
found  this  to  be  my  daily  discouragement,  and 
was  made  more  and  more  sensible  of  it  every 
hour,  even  after  I  got  the  first  handful  of  seed 
corn,  which,  as  I  have  said,  came  up  unexpect 
edly,  and  indeed  to  a  surprise. 

First,  I  had  no  plough  to  turn  the  earth,  no 
spade  or  shovel  to  dig  it.  Well,  this  I  con 
quered  by  making  a  wooden  spade,  as  I  observed 
before,  but  this  did  my  work  but  in  a  wooden 
manner ;  and  though  it  cost  me  a  great  many  days 
to  make  it,  yet  for  want  of  iron,  it  not  only  wore 
out  the  sooner,  but  made  my  work  the  harder, 
and  made  it  be  performed  much  worse. 

However,  this  I  bore  with  too,  and  was  con 
tent  to  work  it  out  with  patience,  and  bear  with 
the  badness  of  the  performance.  When  the  corn 
was  sowed,  I  had  no  harrow,  but  was  forced  to 
go  over  it  myself,  and  drag  a  great  heavy  bough 
of  a  tree  over  it  to  scratch  the  earth,  as  it  may 
be  called,  rather  than  rake  or  harrow  it. 

When  it  was  growing  or  grown,  I  have  ob 
served  already  how  many  things  I  wanted,  to 
fence  it,  secure  it,  mow  or  reap  it,  cure  or  carry 
it  home,  thresh,  part  it  from  the  chaff,  and  save 
it.  Then  I  wanted  a  mill  to  grind  it,  sieves  to 
dress  it,  yeast  and  salt  to  make  it  into  bread,  and 
an  oven  to  bake  it  in  ;  and  all  these  things  I  did 
without,  as  shall  be  observed,  and  yet  the  corn 
was  an  inestimable  comfort  and  advantage  to  me 
too;  but  all  this,  as  I  said,  made  everything 
laborious  and  tedious  to  me,  but  that  there  was 
no  help  for ;  neither  was  my  time  so  much  loss 
to  me,  because  I  had  divided  it ;  a  certain  part 
of  it  was  every  day  appointed  to  these  works  ; 
and  as  I  resolved  to  use  none  of  the  corn  for 
bread  till  I  had  a  greater  quantity  by  me,  I  had 
the  next  six  months  to  apply  myself  wholly,  by 
labour  and  invention,  to  furnish  myself  with 
utensils  proper  for  the  performing  all  the  opera 
tions  necessary  for  the  making  the  corn,  when  I 
had  it,  fit  for  my  use. 

But  first  I  was  to  prepare  more  land,  for  I  had 
now  seed  enough  to  sow  above  an  acre  of  ground. 
Before  I  did  this,  I  had  a  week's  work  at  least  to 
make  me  a  spade,  which,  when  it  was  done,  was 
a  very  sorry  one  indeed,  and  very  heavy,  and 
required  double  labour  to  work  with  it ;  how 
ever,  I  went  through  that,  and  sowed  my  seeds 
in  two  large  flat  pieces  of  ground,  as  near  my  j 
house  as  I  could  find  them  to  my  mind,  and 
fenced  them  in  with  a  good  hedge,  the  stakes  of 
which  were  all  cut  off  that  wood  which  I  had  set 
before,  which  I  knew  would  grow,  so  that  in  one 
year's  time  I  knew  I  should  have  a  quick  or 
living  hedge,  that  would  want  but  little  repair. 
This  work  was  not  so  little  as  to  take  me  up  less 
than  three  months;  because  great  part  of  that 


time  was  in  the  wet  season,  when  I  could  not  go 
abroad. 

Within-door,  that  is,  when  it  rained,  and  I 
could  not  go  out,  I  found  employment  on  the  fol 
lowing  occasion,  always  observing,  that  all  the 
while  I  was  at  work  I  diverted  myself  with  talk 
ing  to  my  parrot,  and  teaching  him  to  speak ; 
and  I  quickly  learnt  him  to  know  his  own  name, 
at  last  to  speak  it  out  pretty  loud,  "  Pol ;"  which 
was  the  first  word  1  ever  heard  spoken  in  the 
island  by  any  mouth  but  my  own.  This  there 
fore  was  not  my  work,  but  an  assistant  to  my 
work  ;  for  now,  as  I  said,  I  had  a  great  employ 
ment  upon  my  hands,  as  follows:  viz.,  1  had 
long  studied,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  make 
myself  some  earthen  vessels,  which  indeed  I 
wanted  sorely,  but  knew  not  where  to  come  at 
them ;  however,  considering  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  I  did  not  doubt  but,  if  I  could  find  out 
any  such  clay,  I  might  botch  up  some  such  pot 
as  might,  being  dried  by  the  sun,  be  hard  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  bear  handling,  and  to  hold 
anything  that  was  dry,  and  required  to  be  kept 
so ;  and  as  this  was  necessary  in  preparing  corn, 
meal,  £c.,  which  was  the  thing  I  was  upon,  I  re 
solved  to  make  some  as  large  as  I  could,  and  fit 
only  to  stand  like  jars  to  hold  what  should  be 
put  into  them. 

I  would  make  the  reader  pity  me,  or  rather 
laugh  at  me,  to  tell  how  many  awkward  ways  I 
took  to  raise  this  paste,  what  odd  mis-shapen 
ugly  things  I  made,  how  many  of  them  fell  in, 
and  how  many  fell  out,  the  clay  not  being  stiff 
enough  to  bear  its  own  weight ;  how  many 
cracked  by  the  over  violent  heat  of  the  sun, 
being  set  out  too  hastily  ;  and  how  many  fell  to 
pieces  with  only  removing,  as  well  before  as  after 
they  were  dried ;  and,  in  a  word,  how,  after 
having  laboured  hard  to  find  the  clay,  to  dig  it, 
to  temper  it,  to  bring  it  home,  and  work  it,  I 
could  not  make  above  two  large  earthen  ugly 
things,  I  cannot  call  them  jars,  in  about  two 
months'  labour. 

However,  as  the  sun  baked  these  two  very 
dry  and  hard,  I  lifted  them  very  gently  up,  and 
set  them  down  again  in  two  great  wicker  bas 
kets,  which  I  had  made  on  purpose  for  them, 
that  they  might  not  break ;  and  as  between  the 
pot  and  the  basket  there  was  a  little  room  to 
spare,  I  stuffed  it  full  of  the  rice  and  barley 
straw  ;  and  these  two  pots  being  to  stand  always 
dry,  I  thought  would  hold  my  dry  corn,  and 
perhaps  the  meal  when  the  corn  was  bruised. 

Though  I  miscarried  so  much  in  my  design  for 
large  pots,  yet  I  made  several  smaller  things 
with  better  success ;  such  as  Kttle  round  pots, 
flat  dishes,  pitchers,  and  pipkins,  and  anything 
my  hand  turned  to,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
baked  them  strangely  hard. 

But  all  this  would  not  answer  my  end,  which 
was  to  get  an  earthen  pot  to  hold  what  was 
liquid,  and  bear  the  fire,  which  none  of  these 
could  do.  It  happened  after  some  time,  making 
a  pretty  large  fire  for  cooking  my  meat,  when  I 
went  to  put  it  out  after  I  had  done  with  it,  I 
found  a  broken  piece  of  one  of  my  earthenware 
vessels  in  the  fire,  burnt  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and 
red  as  a  tile.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see 
it,  and  said  to  myself,  that  certainly  they  might 
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DC   made  to  burn  whole,   if  they  would  burn 
broken. 

This  set  me  to  study  how  to  order  my  fire  so 
as  to  make  it  burn  me  some  pots.  I  had  no 
notion  of  a  kiln,  such  as  the  potters  burn  in,  or 
of  glazing  them  with  lead,  though  I  had  some 
lead  to  do  it  with ;  but  I  placed  three  large  pip 
kins,  and  two  or  three  pots,  in  a  pile  one  upon 
another,  and  placed  my  firewood  all  round  it  with 
a  great  heap  of  embers  under  them  -.  I  plied  the 
fire  with  fresh  fuel  round  the  outside  and  upon 
the  top,  till  I  saw  the  pots  in  the  inside  red  hot 
quite  through,  and  observed  that  they  did  not 
crack  at  all ;  when  I  saw  them  clear  red,  I  let 
them  stand  in  that  heat  above  five  or  six  hours, 
till  I  found  one  of  them,  though  it  did  not  crack, 
did  melt  or  run ;  for  the  sand  which  was  mixed 
with  the  clay  melted  by  the  violence  of  the  heat, 
and  would  have  run  into  glass  if  I  had  gone  on  ; 
so  I  slacked  my  fire  gradually  till  the  pots  began 
to  abate  of  the  red  colour ;  and  watching  them 
all  night,  that  I  might  not  let  the  fire  abate  too 
fast,  in  the  morning  I  had  three  very  good,  I  will 
not  say  handsome  pipkins,  and  two  other  earthen 
pots  as  hard  burnt  as  could  be  desired,  and  one 
of  them  perfectly  glazed  with  the  running  of  the 
sand. 

After  this  experiment  I  need  not  say  that  I 
wanted  no  sort  of  earthenware  for  my  use;  but 
I  must  needs  say,  as  to  the  shapes  of  them,  they 
were  very  indifferent,  as  any  one  may  suppose, 
when  I  had  no  way  of  making  them,  but  as  the 
children  make  dirt  pies,  or  as  a  woman  would 
make  pies  that  never  learnt  to  raise  paste. 

No  joy  at  a  thing  of  so  mean  a  nature  was  ever 
equal  to  mine,  when  I  found  I  had  made  an 
earthen  pot  that  would  bear  the  fire  ;  and  I  had 
hardly  patience  to  stay  till  they  were  cold  before 
I  set  one  upon  the  fire  again  with  some  water  in 
it  to  boil  me  some  meat,  which  I  did  admirably 
well ;  and  with  a  piece  of  a  kid  1  made  some 
very  good  broth,  though  I  wanted  oatmeal  and 
several  other  ingredients  requisite  to  make  it  so 
good  as  I  would  have  had  it. 

My  next  concern  was  to  get  me  a  stone  mortar 
to  stamp  or  beat  some  corn  in ;  for  as  to  the 
mill,  there  was  no  thought  of  arriving  to  that 
perfection  of  art  with  one  pair  of  hands.  To 
supply  this  want,  I  was  at  a  great  loss ;  for  01 
all  the  trades  in  the  world  I  was  as  perfectly  un 
qualified  for  a  stone-cutter  as  for  any  whatever ; 
neither  had  I  any  tools  to  go  about  it  with.  1 
spent  many  a  day  to  find  out  a  great  stone 
enough  to  cut  hollow,  and  make  fit  for  a  mortar, 
and  could  find  none  at  all,  except  what  was  in 
the  solid  rock,  and  which  I  had  no  way  to  dig  or 
cut  out ;  nor  indeed  were  the  rocks  in  the  island 
of  hardness  sufficient,  but  were  all  of  a  sandy 
crumbling  stone,  which  would  neither  bear  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  pestle,  nor  would  break  the 
corn  without  filling  it  with  sand  ;  so,  after  a  great 
deal  of  time  lost  in  searching  for  a  stone,  I  gave 
it  over,  and  resolved  to  look  out  a  great  block 
of  hard  wood,  which  I  found  indeed  much  easier; 
and  getting  one  as  big  as  I  had  strength  to  stir, 
I  rounded  it,  and  formed  it  on  the  outside  with 
my  axe  and  hatchet ;  and  then,  with  the  help  oi 
fire  arid  infinite  labour,  made  a  hollow  place  in 
it,  as  the  Indians  in  Brazil  make  their  canoes. 
After  this,  I  made  a  great  heavy  pestel  or  beater 


of  the  wood  called  the  iron  wood,  and  this  I  pre 
pared  and  laid  by  against  I  had  my  next  crop  of 
:orn,  when  I  proposed  to  myself  to  grind,  or 
rather  pound,  my  corn  or  meal  to  make  my 
bread. 

'  My  next  difficulty  was  to  make  a  sieve  or 
sierce  to  dress  my  meal  and  part  it  from  the  bran 
and  the  husk,  without  which  I  did  not  see  it  pos 
sible  I  could  have  any  bread.  This  was  a  most 
difficult  thing,  so  much  as  but  to  think  on ;  for 
to  be  sure  I  had  nothing  like  the  necessary- 
things  to  make  it  with  ;  I  mean  fine  thin  canvass 
or  stuff  to  sierce  the  meal  through.  And  here  I 
was  at  a  full  stop  for  many  months,  nor  did  I 
really  know  what  to  do ;  linen  I  had  none  left 
but  what  was  mere  rags  ;  I  had  goat's  hair,  but 
neither  knew  I  how  to  weave  or  spin  it;  and 
had  I  known  how,  here  were  no  tools  to  work  it 
with ;  all  the  remedy  that  I  found  for  this  was, 
that  at  last  I  did  remember  I  had  among  the 
seamen's  clothes  which  were  saved  out  of  the 
ship  some  neckcloths  of  calico  or  muslin,  and 
with  some  pieces  of  these  I  made  three  small 
sieves,  but  proper  enough  for  the  work,  and 
thus  I  made  shift  for  some  years;  how  I  did 
afterwards,  I  shall  show  in  its  place. 

The  baking  part  was  the  next  thing  to  be  con 
sidered,  and  how  I  should  make  bread  when  I 
came  to  have  corn  ;  for,  first,  I  had  no  yeast ;  as 
to  that  part,  there  was  no  supplying  the  want, 
so  I  did  not  concern  myself  much  about  it.  But 
for  an  oven  I  was  indeed  in  great  pain.  At 
length  I  found  out  an  experiment  for  that  also, 
which  was  this, — I  made  some  earthen  vessels 
very  broad,  but  not  deep  ;  that  is  to  say,  about 
two  feet  diameter,  and  not  above  nine  inches 
deep ;  these  I  burnt  in  the  fire,  as  I  had  done 
the  other,  and  laid  them  by  ;  and  when  I  wanted 
to  bake,  I  made  a  great  fire  upon  the  hearth, 
which  I  had  paved  with  some  square  tiles  of  my 
own  making  and  burning  also — but  I  should  not 
call  them  square. 

When  the  fire-wood  was  burnt  pretty  much 
into  embers,  or  live  coals,  I  drew  them  forward 
upon  this  hearth,  so  as  to  cover  it  all  over ;  and 
there  I  let  them  lie  till  the  hearth  was  very  hot ; 
then  sweeping  away  all  the  embers,  I  set  down 
my  loaf,  or  loaves,  and  whelming  down  the  earthen 
pot  upon  them,  drew  the  embers  all  round  the 
outside  of  the  pot,  to  keep  in  and  add  to  the  heat ; 
and  thus,  as  well  as  in  the  best  oven  in  the  world, 
1  baked  my  barley  loaves,  and  became  in  a  little 
time  a  mere  pastry  cook  into  the  bargain,  for  I 
made  myself  several  cakes  of  rice  and  puddings. 
Indeed  I  made  no  pies,  neither  had  1  anything 
to  put  into  them,  supposing  I  had,  except  the 
flesh  of  either  fowls  or  goats. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at  if  all  these  things 
took  me  up  most  part  of  the  third  year  of  my 
abode  here  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
intervals  of  these  things  I  had  my  new  harvest 
and  husbandry  to  manage ;  for  I  reaped  my  corn 
in  its  season,  and  carried  it  home  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  laid  it  up  in  the  ear  in  my  large  bas 
kets  till  I  had  time  to  rub  it  out ;  for  I  had  no 
floor  to  thresh  it  on,  or  instrument  to  thresh  it 
with. 

And  now  indeed  my  stock  of  corn  increasing, 
I  really  wanted  to  build  my  barns  bigger :  I 
wanted  a  place  to  lay  it  up  in  :  for  the  increase  of 
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the  corn  now  yielded  me  so  much,  that  I  had  of 
the  barley  about  twenty  bushels,  and  of  the  rice 
as  much  or  more  ;  insomuch  that  I  now  resolved 
to  begin  to  use  it  freely,  for  my  bread  had  been 
quite  gone  a  great  while ;  also  I  resolved  to  see 
what  quantity  would  be  sufficient  for  me  a  whole 
year,  and  to  sow  but  once  a  year. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  found  that  the  forty  bushels 
of  barley  and  rice  were  much  more  than  I  could 
consume  in  a  year;  so  I  resolved  to  sow  just  the 
same  quantity  every  year  that  I  sowed  the  last, 
in  hopes  that  such  a  quantity  would  fully  provide 
me  with  bread,  &c. 

All  the  while  these  things  were  doing,  you  may 
be  sure  my  thoughts  ran  many  times  upon  the 
prospect  of  land  which  I  had  seen  from  the  other 
side  of  the  island  ;  and  I  was  not  without  secret 
wishes  that  I  was  on  shore  there,  fancying  that 
seeing  the  main  land  and  an  inhabited  country,  I 
might  find  some  way  or  other  to  convey  myself 
farther,  and  perhaps  at  last  find  some  means  of 
escape. 

But  all  this  while  I  made  no  allowance  for  the 
dangers  of  such  a  condition,  and  how  I  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  savages,  and  perhaps  such 
as  I  might  have  reason  to  think  far  worse  than 
the  lions  and  tigers  of  Africa — that  if  I  once  came 
into  their  power  I  should  run  an  hazard  more 
than  a  thousand  to  one  of  being  killed,  and  per 
haps  of  being  eaten  ;  for  I  had  heard  that  the 
people  of  the  Carribean  coasts  were  cannibals  or 
men-eaters,  and  I  knew  by  the  latitude  that  I 
could  not  be  far  off  from  that  shore.  That,  sup 
pose  they  were  not  cannibals,  yet  they  might  kill 
me,  as  many  Europeans  who  had  fallen  into  their 
hands  had  been  served,  even  when  they  had  been 
ten  or  twenty  together  ;  much  more,  I  that  was 
but  one,  and  could  make  little  or  no  defence.  All 
these  things,  I  say,  which  I  ought  to  have  consi 
dered  well  of,  and  I  did  cast  up  in  my  thoughts 
afterwards,  yet  took  none  of  my  apprehensions  at 
first ;  and  my  head  ran  mightily  upon  the  thoughts 
of  getting  over  to  that  shore. 

Now  I  wished  for  my  boy  Xury  and  the  long 
boat,  with  the  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  with  which 
I  had  sailed  above  a  thousand  miles  on  the  coast 
of  Africa ;  but  this  was  in  vain.  Then  I  thought 
I  would  go  and  look  on  our  ship's  boat,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  was  blown  up  upon  the  shore  a 
great  way  in  the  storm,  when  we  were  first  cast 
away.  She  lay  almost  where  she  did  at  first, 
but  not  quite,  and  was  turned  by  the  force  of  the 
waves  and  winds  almost  bottom  upwards  against 
the  high  ridge  of  a  beachy  rough  sand,  but  no 
water  about  her  as  before. 

If  I  had  had  hands  to  have  refitted  her,  and 
have  launched  her  into  the  water,  the  boat  would 
have  done  well  enough,  and  I  might  have  gone 
back  into  the  Brazils  with  her  easy  enough  ;  but 
1  might  have  easily  foreseen  that  I  could  no  more 
turn  her,  and  set  her  upright  upon  her  bottom, 
than  I  could  remove  the  island.  However  I 
went  to  the  wood,  and  cut  levers  and  rollers, 
and  brought  them  to  the  boat,  resolving  to  try 
what  I  could  do  ;  suggesting  to  myself,  that  if  I 
could  but  turn  her  down,  I  might  easily  repair 
the  damage  she  had  received,  and  she  would  be 
a  very  good  boat,  and  I  might  go  to  sea  in  her 
very  easily. 

I  spared  no  pains  indeed  in  this  piece  of  fruit 


less  toil,  and  spent,  I  think,  three  or  four  weeks 
about  it ;  at  last,  finding  it  impossible  to  heave  it 
up  with  my  little  strength,  I  fell  to  digging  away 
the  sand  to  undermine  it ;  and  so  to  make  it  fall 
down,  setting  pieces  of  wood  to  thrust  and  guide 
it  right  in  the  fall. 

But  when  I  had  done  this,  I  was  unable  to  stir 
it  up  again,  or  to  get  under  it,  much  less  to 
move  it  forwards  towards  the  water,  so  I  was 
forced  to  give  it  over ;  and  yet,  though  I  gave 
over  the  hopes  of  the  boat,  my  desire  to  venture 
over  for  the  main  increased,  rather  than  decreas 
ed,  as  the  means  for  it  seemed  impossible. 

This  at  length  set  me  upon  thinking  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  make  myself  a  canoe  or 
periagua,  such  as  the  natives  of  those  climates 
make,  even  without  tools,  or,  as  I  might  say, 
without  hands,  viz.  of  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree. 
This  1  not  only  thought  possible,  but  easy ;  and 
pleased  myself  extremely  with  my  thoughts  of 
making  it,  and  with  my  having  much  more  con 
venience  for  it  than  any  of  the  negroes  or  In 
dians  ;  but  not  at  all  considering  the  particular 
inconveniences  which  I  lay  under  more  than  the 
Indians  did,  viz.  want  of  hands  to  move  it  into 
the  water  when  it  was  made,  a  difficulty  much 
harder  for  me  to  surmount  than  all  the  conse 
quences  of  want  of  tools  could  be  to  them  :  for 
what  was  it  to  me,  that  when  I  had  chosen  a  vast 
tree  in  the  woods,  I  might  with  great  trouble  cut 
it  down,  if  after  I  might  be  able  with  my  tools 
to  hew  and  dub  the  outside  into  a  proper  shape 
of  a  boat,  and  burn  or  cut  out  the  inside  to  make 
it  hollow,  so  to  make  a  boat  of  it,  if,  after  all 
this,  I  must  leave  it  just  there  where  I  found  it, 
and  was  not  able  to  launch  it  into  the  water  ? 

One  would  have  thought  I  could  not  have  had 
the  least  reflection  upon  my  mind  of  my  circum 
stance  while  I  was  making  this  boat,  but  I  should 
have  immediately  thought  how  I  should  get  it 
into  the  sea ;  but  my  thoughts  were  so  intent 
upon  my  voyage  over  the  sea  in  it,  that  I  never 
once  considered  how  I  should  get  it  off  the  land  ; 
and  it  was  really  in  its  own  nature  more  easy  for 
me  to  guide  it  over  forty-five  miles  of  sea  than 
about  forty-five  fathom  of  land,  where  it  lay,  to 
set  it  afloat  in  the  water. 

I  went  to  work  upon  this  boat  the  most  like  a 
fool  that  ever  man  did  who  had  any  of  his  senses 
awake.  I  pleased  myself  with  the  design,  with 
out  determining  whether  I  was  ever  able  to  un 
dertake  it :  not  but  that  the  difficulty  of  launch 
ing  my  boat  came  often  into  my  head ;  but  I  put 
a  stop  to  my  own  inquiries  into  it  by  this  foolish 
answer,  which  I  gave  myself ;  let  me  first  make  it, 
I'll  warrant  I'll  find  some  way  or  other  to  get  it 
along  when  it  is  done. 

This  was  a  most  preposterous  method ;  but  the 
eagerness  of  my  fancy  prevailed,  and  to  work  I  went, 
and  felled  a  cedar-tree  :  I  question  much  whe 
ther  Solomon  ever  had  such  an  one  for  the  build 
ing  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  it  was  five  feet  ten 
inches  diameter  at  the  lower  part  next  the  stump, 
and  four  feet  eleven  inches  diameter  at  the  end 
of  twenty-two  feet,  after  which  it  lessened  for  a 
while,  and  then  parted  into  branches.  It  was  not 
without  infinite  labour  that  I  felled  this  tree ;  I 
was  twenty  days  hacking  and  hewing  at  it  at  the 
bottom ;  I  was  fourteen  more  getting  the  branches 
and  limbs,  and  the  vast  spreading  head  of  it,  cut 
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off,  which  I  hacked  and  hewed  through  with  my 
axe  and  hatchet  with  inexpressible  labour ;  after 
this  it  cost  me  a  month  to  shape  it,  and  dub  it  to 
a  proportion,  and  to  something  like  the  bottom  of 
a  boat,  that  it  might  swim  upright  as  it  ought  to 
do.  It  cost  me  near  three  months  more  to  clear 
the  inside,  and  work  it  out  so  as  to  make  an  exact 
boat ;  this  I  did  indeed  without  fire,  by  mere 
mallet  and  chisel,  and  by  the  dint  of  hard  labour, 
till  I  had  brought  it  to  be  a  very  handsome  pe- 
riagua,  and  big  enough  to  have  carried  six  and 
twenty  men,  and  consequently  big  enough  to  have 
carried  me  and  all  my  cargo. 

When  I  had  gone  through  this  work,  I  was 
extremely  delighted  with  it,  the  boat  was  really 
much  bigger  than  I  ever  saw  a  canoe,  or  peria- 
gua,  that  was  made  of  one  tree  in  my  life  ;  many 
a  weary  stroke  it  had  cost,  you  may  be  sure,  for 
there  remained  nothing  but  to  get  it  into  the 
water;  and  had  1  gotten  it  into  the  water,  I 
make  no  question  but  I  should  have  begun  the 
maddest  voyage,  and  the  most  unlikely  to  be  per 
formed,  that  ever  was  undertaken. 

But  all  my  devices  to  get  it  into  the  water 
failed  me,  though  they  cost  infinite  labour  too  ; 
it  lay  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  water, 
and  not  more ;  but  the  first  inconvenience  was, 
it  was  up  hill  towards  the  creek.  Well,  to  take 
away  this  discouragement,  I  resolved  to  dig  into 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  so  make  a  declivity ; 
this  I  began,  and  it  cost  me  a  prodigious  deal  of 
pains  ;  but  who  grudge  pains  that  have  their  de 
liverance  in  view  ?  but  when  this  was  worked 
through,  and  this  difficulty  managed,  it  was  still 
much  at  one,  for  I  could  no  more  stir  the  canoe 
than  I  could  the  other  boat. 

Then  I  measured  the  distance  of  ground,  and 
resolved  to  cut  a  dock,  or  canal,  to  bring  the  wa 
ter  up  to  the  canoe,  seeing  I  could  not  bring  the 
canoe  down  to  the  water.  Well,  I  began  this 
work,  and  when  I  began  to  enter  into  it,  and  cal 
culated  how  deep  it  was  to  be  dug,  how  broad, 
how  the  stuff  to  be  thrown  out,  I  found,  that  by 
the  number  of  hands  I  had,  being  none  but  my 
own,  it  must  have  been  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
I  should  have  gone  through  with  it ;  for  the  shore 
lay  high,  so  that  at  the  upper  end  it  must  have 
been  at  least  twenty  feet  deep  ;  so  at  length, 
though  with  great  reluctaucy,  I  gave  this  attempt 
over  also. 

This  grieved  me  heartily,  and  now  I  saw, 
though  too  late,  the  folly  of  beginning  a  work 
before  we  count  the  cost,  and  before  we  judge 
rightly  of  our  own  strength  to  go  through 
with  it. 

In  the  middle  of  this  work  I  finished  my  fourth 
year  in  this  place,  and  kept  my  anniversary  with 
the  same  devotion,  and  with  as  much  comfort,  as 
ever  before  ;  for  by  a  constant  study  and  serious 
application  of  the  word  of  God,  and  by  the  as 
sistance  of  his  grace,  I  gained  a  different  know< 
ledge  from  what  I  had  before ;  I  entertained 
different  notions  of  things ;  I  now  looked  upon 
the  world  as  a  thing  remote,  which  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with,  no  expectation  from,  and  indeed  no 
desires  about.  In  a  word,  1  had  nothing  indeed 
o  do  with  it,  nor  was  ever  likely  to  have  ;  so  1 
thought  it  looked  as  we  may  perhaps  look  upon 
it  hereafter,  viz.  as  a  place  I  had  lived  in,  but 
was  come  out  of  it ;  and  well  I  might  say,  as 


father  Abraham  to  Dives,   Between  me  and  thee 
there  is  a  great  gulph  fixed. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  removed  from  all  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  here :  I  had  neither  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or  the  pride 
of  life.  I  had  nothing  to  covet,  for  I  had  all  I 
was  now  capable  of  enjoying  ;  I  was  lord  of  the 
whole  manor,  or,  if  I  pleased,  I  might  call  my- 
self  king  or  emperor  over  the  whole  country 
which  I  had  possession  of :  there  were  no  rivals, 
I  had  no  competitor,  none  to  dispute  sovereignty 
or  command  with  me ;  I  might  have  raised  ship- 
loadings  of  corn,  but  I  had  no  use  for  it ;  so  I 
let  as  little  grow  as  I  thought  enough  for  my 
occasion  ;  I  had  tortoises  or  turtles  enough  ;  but 
now  and  then  one  was  as  much  as  I  could  put  to 
any  use ;  I  had  timber  enough  to  have  built  a 
fleet  of  ships ;  I  had  grapes  enough  to  have  made 
wine,  or  to  have  cured  into  raisins,  to  have  loaded 
that  fleet  when  they  had  been  built. 

But  all  I  could  make  use  of  was  all  that  was 
valuable.  I  had  enough  to  eat,  and  to  supply 
my  wants,  and  what  was  all  the  rest  to  me  ?  If 
I  killed  more  flesh  than  I  could  eat,  the  dog  must 
eat  it,  or  the  vermin  ;  if  1  sowed  more  corn  than 
1  could  eat,  it  must  be  spoiled.  The  trees  that 
I  cut  down  were  lying  to  rot  on  the  ground,  I 
could  make  no  more  use  of  them  than  for  fuel, 
and  that  I  had  no  occasion  for  but  to  dress  my 
food. 

In  a  word,  the  nature  and  experience  of  things 
dictated  to  me,  upon  just  reflection,  that  all  the 
good  things  of  this  world  are  no  farther  good  to 
us  than  as  they  are  for  our  use,  and  that  what 
ever  we  may  heap  up  indeed  to  give  to  others, 
we  enjoy  as  much  a-s  we  can  use,  and  no  more. 
The  most  covetous,  griping  miser  in  the  world 
would  have  been  cured  of  the  vice  of  covetous- 
ness  if  he  had  been  in  my  case,  for  I  possessed 
infinitely  more  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with.  I 
had  no  room  for  desire,  except  it  was  of  things 
which  I  had  not,  and  they  were  but  trifles, 
though  indeed  of  great  use  to  me.  I  had,  as  I 
hinted  before,  a  parcel  of  money,  as  well  gold  as 
silver,  about  thirty-six  pounds  sterling;  alas! 
there  the  nasty,  sorry,  useless  stuff  lay ;  1  had  no 
manner  of  business  for  it,  and  I  often  thought 
with  myself,  that  I  would  have  given  an  handful 
of  it  for  a  gross  of  tobacco  pipes,  or  for  an  hand- 
mill  to  grind  my  corn  ;  nay,  I  would  have  given 
it  all  for  six-penny  worth  of  turnip  and  carrot 
seed  out  of  England,  or  for  an  handful  of  peas 
and  beans,  and  a  bottle  of  ink  ;  as  it  was,  I  had 
not  the  least  advantage  by  it,  or  benefit  from  it ; 
but  there  it  lay  in  a  drawer,  and  grew  mouldy 
with  the  damp  of  the  cave  in  the  wet  season ; 
and  if  I  had  had  the  drawer  full  of  diamonds,  it 
had  been  the  same  case  ;  and  they  had  been  of 
no  manner  of  value  to  me,  because  of  no  use. 

I  had  now  brought  my  state  of  life  to  be  much 
easier  in  itself  than  it  was  at  first,  and  much 
easier  to  my  mind  as  well  as  to  my  body.  I 
frequently  sat  down  to  my  meat  with  thankful 
ness,  and  admired  the  hand  of  God's  providence, 
which  had  thus  spread  my  table  in  the  wilderness. 
I  learned  to  look  more  upon  the  bright  side  of 
my  condition,  and  less  upon  the  dark  side,  and 
to  consider  what  I  enjoyed,  rather  than  what  I 
wanted  ;  and  this  gave  me  sometimes  such  secret 
comforts,  that  I  cannot  express  them ;  and  which 
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I  take  notice  of  here  to  put  those  discontented 
people  in  mind  of  it  who  cannot  enjoy  comfort 
ably  what  God  hath  given  them,  because  they  see 
and  covet  something  that  he  has  not  jriven  them  : 
all  our  discontents  about  what  we  want,  appeared 
to  me  to  spring  from  the  want  of  thankfulness 
for  what  we  have. 

Another  reflection  was  of  great  use  to  me,  and 
douutless  would  be  so  to  any  one  that  should  fall 
into  such  distress  as  mine  was  ;  and  this  was,  to 
compare  my  present  condition  with  what  1  at 
first  expected  it  should  be ;  nay,  with  what  it 
would  certainly  have  been,  if  the  good  provi 
dence  of  God  had  not  wonderfully  ordered  the 
ship  to  be  cast  up  near  to  the  shore,  where  I  not 
only  could  come  at  her,  but  could  bring  what  I 
got  out  of  her  to  the  shore  for  my  relief  and 
comfort ;  without  which  I  had  wanted  tools  to 
work,  weapons  for  defence,  or  gunpowder  and 
shot  for  getting  my  food. 

1  spent  whole  hours,  I  may  say  whole  days,  in 
representing  to  myself  in  the  most  lively  colours 
how  I  must  have  acted  if  I  had  got  nothing  out 
of  the  ship  ;  how  I  could  not  have  so  much  as 
got  any  food,  except  fish  and  turtles  ;  and  that, 
as  it  was  long  before  I  found  any  of  them,  I  must 
have  perished  first :  that  I  should  have  lived,  if 
I  had  not  perished,  like  a  mere  savage  ;  that  if  I 
had  killed  a  goat  or  a  fowl  by  any  contrivance,  I 
had  no  way  to  flay  or  open  them,  or  part  the 
flesh  from  the  skin  and  the  bowels,  or  to  cut  it 
up,  but  must  gnaw  it  with  my  teeth,  and  pull  it 
with  my  claws,  like  a  beast. 

These  reflections  made  me  very  sensible  of 
the  goodness  of  Providence  to  me,  and  very 
thankful  for  my  present  condition,  with  all  its 
hardships  and  misfortunes  ;  and  this  part  also  I 
cannot  but  recommend  to  the  reflection  of  those 
who  are  apt  in  their  misery  to  say,  "  Is  any 
affliction  like  mine  ?"  Let  them  consider  how 
much  worse  the  cases  of  some  people  are,  and 
what  their  case  might  have  been  if  Providence 
had  thought  fit. 

I  had  another  reflection  which  assisted  me 
also  to  comfort  my  mind  with  hopes ;  and  this 
was,  comparing  my  present  condition  with  what 
I  had  deserved,  and  had  therefore  reason  to  ex 
pect  from  the  hand  of  Providence.  I  had  lived  a 
dreadful  life,  perfectly  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
and  fear  of  God  :  I  had  been  well  instructed  by 
father  and  mother  ;  neither  had  they  been  want 
ing  to  me  in  their  early  endeavours,  to  infuse  a 
religious  awe  of  God  into  my  mind,  a  sense  of 
my  duty,  and  of  what  the  nature  and  end  of  my 
being  required  of  me.  But,  alas  !  falling  early 
into  the  seafaring  life,  which  of  all  the  lives  is 
the  most  destitute  of  the  fear  of  God,  though 
his  terrors  are  always  before  them  ;  I  say,  fall 
ing  early  into  the  seafaring  life,  and  into  seafar 
ing  company,  all  that  little  sense  of  religion 
which  I  had  entertained  was  laughed  out  of  me 
by  my  messmates  ;  by  an  hardened  despising  of  j 
dangers,  and  the  views  of  death,  which  grew ; 
habitual  to  me ;  by  my  long  absence  from  all ' 
manner  of  opportunities  to  converse  with  any 
thing  but  what  was  like  myself,  or  to  hear  any 
thing  of  what  was  good,  or  tended  towards  it. 

So  void  was  I  of  everything  that  was  good, 
or  of  the  least  sense  of  what  1  was,  or  was  to  be, 
that  in  the  greatest  deliverance  I  enjoyed,  such 


as  my  escape  from  Sai.e,  my  being  taken  up  by 
the  Portuguese  master  of  the  ship,  my  being 
planted  so  well  in  Brazil,  my  receiving  the  cargo 
from  England,  and  the  like,  I  never  once  had 
the  words,  thank  God,  so  much  as  on  my  mind 
or  in  my  mouth ;  nor,  in  the  greatest  distress, 
had  1  so  much  thought  as  to  pray  to  him  ;  nor 
so  much  as  to  say,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  ! 
No,  not  to  mention  the  name  of  God,  unless  it 
was  to  swear  by  and  blaspheme  it. 

I  had  terrible  reflections  upon  my  mind  for 
many  months,  as  I  have  already  observed,  on  the 
account  of  my  wicked  and  hardened  life  past ; 
and  when  I  looked  about  me,  and  considered 
what  particular  providences  had  attended  me 
since  my  coming  into  this  place,  and  how  God 
had  dealt  bountifully  with  me  ;  had  not  only 
punished  me  less  than  my  iniquity  deserved,  but 
had  so  plentifully  provided  for  me  ;  this  gave 
me  great  hopes  that  my  repentance  was  ac 
cepted,  and  that  God  had  yet  mercies  in  store 
for  me. 

With  these  reflections  I  worked  my  mind  up, 
not  only  to  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  in  the 
present  disposition  of  my  circumstances,  but 
even  to  a  sincere  thankfulness  of  my  condition  ; 
and  that  I,  who  was  yet  a  living  man,  ought  not 
to  complain,  seeing  I  had  not  the  due  punish 
ment  of  my  sins ;  that  I  enjoyed  so  many 
mercies,  which  I  had  no  reason  to  have  expected 
in  that  place,  that  I  ought  never  more  to  repine 
at  my  condition,  but  to  rejoice,  and  to  give  daily 
thanks  for  that  daily  bread,  which  nothing  but  a 
cloud  of  wonders  could  have  brought ;  that  I 
ought  to  consider  1  had  been  fed  even  by  a 
miracle,  even  as  great  as  that  of  feeding  Elijah 
by  ravens ;  nay,  by  a  long  series  of  miracles ; 
and  that  I  could  hardly  have  named  a  place  in 
the  uninhabited  part  of  the  world  where  I  could 
have  been  cast  more  to  my  advantage;  a  place 
where,  as  I  had  no  society,  which  was  my  afflic 
tion  on  one  hand,  so  I  found  no  ravenous  beasts, 
no  furious  wolves  or  tigers,  to  threaten  my  life ; 
no  venomous  creatures,  or  poisonous,  which  I 
might  have  fed  on  to  my  hurt ;  no  savages  to 
murder  and  devour  me. 

In  a  word,  as  my  life  was  a  life  of  sorrow  one 
way,  so  it  was  a  life  of  mercy  another ;  and  I 
wanted  nothing  to  make  it  a  life  of  comfort  but 
to  be  able  to  make  my  sense  of  God's  goodness 
to  me,  and  care  over  me  in  this  condition,  be  my 
daily  consolation ;  and  after  I  made  a  just  im 
provement  of  these  things,  I  went  away,  and  was 
no  more  sad. 

I  had  now  been  here  so  long,  that  many  things 
which  I  brought  on  shore  for  my  help  were 
either  quite  gone,  or  very  much  wasted,  and  near 
spent. 

My  ink,  as  I  observed,  had  been  gone  for  some 
time,  all  but  a  very  little,  which  I  eked  out  with 
water  a  little  and  a  little,  till  it  was  so  pale  it 
scarce  left  any  appearance  of  black  upon  the 
paper.  As  long  as  it  lasted,  I  made  use  of  it  to 
minute  down  the  days  of  the  month  on  which 
any  remarkable  thing  happened  to  me ;  and 
first,  by  casting  up  times  past,  I  remember  that 
there  was  a  strange  concurrence  of  days  in  the 
various  providences  which  befel  me,  and  which, 
f  I  had  been  superstitiously  inclined  to  observe 
days  as  fatal  or  fortunate,  I  might  have  had 
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reason  to  have  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity. 

First,  I  had  observed,  that  the  same  day  that 
I  broke  away  from  my  father  and  my  friends, 
and  ran  away  to  Hull  in  order  to  go  to  sea, 
the  same  day  afterwards  I  was  taken  by  the 
Sallee  man  of  war,  and  made  a  slave. 

The  same  day  of  the  year  that  I  escaped  out 
of  the  wreck  of  that  ship  in  Yarmouth  Roads, 
that  same  day  of  the  year  afterwards  I  made  my 
escape  from  Sallee  in  the  boat. 

The  same  day  ofthe  year  I  was  born  on,  viz., 
the  20th  of  September,  the  same  day  I  had  my 
life  so  miraculously  saved  twenty-six  years  after, 
when  I  was  cast  on  shore  in  this  island ;  so  that 
my  wicked  life  and  solitary  life  both  began  on 
a  day. 

The  next  thing  to  my  ink's  being  wasted,  was 
that  of  my  bread,  I  mean  the  biscuit  which  I 
brought  out  of  the  ship.  This  I  had  husbanded 
to  the  last  degree,  allowing  myself  but  one  cake 
of  bread  a  day  for  above  a  year ;  and  yet  I  was 
quite  without  bread  for  a  year  before  I  got  any 
corn  of  my  own  ;  and  great  reason  I  had  to  be 
thankful  that  I  had  any  at  all,  the  getting  it 
being,  as  has  been  already  observed,  next  to 
miraculous. 

My  clothes  too  began  to  decay  mightily  :  as 
to  linen,  I  had  none  a  good  while,  except  some 
chequered  shirts  which  I  found  in  the  chests  of 
the  other  seamen,  and  which  I  carefully  pre 
served,  because  many  times  I  could  bear  no 
other  clothes  on  but  a  shirt ;  and  it  was  a  very 
great  help  to  me,  that  I  had  among  all  the  men's 
clothes  of  the  ship  almost  three  dozen  of  shirts. 
There  were  also  several  thick  watch-coats  ofthe 
seamen,  which  were  left  behind,  but  they  were 
too  hot  to  wear  ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  the 
weather  was  so  violent  hot  that  there  was  no 
need  of  clothes,  yet  I  could  not  go  quite  naked  ; 
no,  though  1  had  been  inclined  to  it,  which  1  was 
not ;  nor  could  I  abide  the  thoughts  of  it,  though 
I  was  all  alone. 

One  reason  why  I  could  not  go  quite  naked 
was,  I  could  not  bear  the  heat  of  the  sun  so  well 
when  quite  naked  as  with  some  clothes  on ; 
nay,  the  very  heat  frequently  blistered  my  skin  ; 
whereas,  with  a  shirt  on,  the  air  itself  made  some 
motion,  and  whistling  under  the  shirt,  was  two 
fold  cooler  than  without  it :  no  more  could  I 
ever  bring  myself  to  go  out  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun  without  a  cap  or  an  hat ;  the  heat  of  the 
sun  beating  with  such  violence  as  it  does  in  that 
place,  would  give  me  the  headache  presently, 
by  darting  so  directly  on  my  head,  without  a 
cap  or  hat  on,  so  that  I  could  not  bear  it ; 
whereas,  if  I  put  on  my  hat,  it  would  presently 
go  away. 

Upon  these  views  I  began  to  consider  about 
putting  the  few  rags  I  had,  which  I  called  clothes, 
in  some  order ;  I  had  worn  out  all  the  waist 
coats  I  had,  and  my  business  was  now  to  try  if 
I  could  not  make  jackets  out  of  the  great  watch- 
coats  which  I  had  by  me,  and  with  such  other 
materials  as  I  had ;  so  I  set  to  work  a  tailoring, 
or  rather  indeed  abotching,  for  I  made  most  piteous 
work  of  it.  However,  I  made  shift  to  make  two 
or  three  waistcoats,  which  1  hoped  would  serve 
me  a  great  while  ;  as  for  breeches  or  drawers  I 


made  but     very   sorry    shift    indeed  till   after 
wards. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  saved  the  skins  of  all 
the  creatures  that  I  killed,  I  mean  four-footed 
ones ;  and  I  had  hung  them  up  stretched  out 
with  sticks  in  the  sun  ;  by  which  means  some  of 
them  were  so  dry  and  hard  that  they  were  fit  '. 
for  little ;  but  others,  it  seems,  were  very  use-  : 
ful.  The  first  thing  I  made  of  these  was  a  great 
cap  for  my  head,  with  the  hair  on  the  outside  to 
shoot  off  the  rain  ;  and  this  I  performed  so  well, 
that  after  this  I  made  a  suit  of  clothes  wholly 
of  those  skins,  that  is  to  say,  a  waistcoat  and 
breeches  open  at  the  knees,  and  both  loose,  for 
they  were  rather  wanted  to  keep  me  cool  than 
to  keep  me  warm.  I  must  not  omit  to  acknow 
ledge  that  they  were  wretchedly  made,  for  if  I 
was  a  bad  carpenter,  I  was  a  worse  tailor ;  how 
ever,  they  were  such  as  I  made  a  very  good  shift 
with ;  and  when  I  was  abroad,  if  it  happened  to 
rain,  the  hair  of  the  waistcoat  and  cap  being 
outmost,  I  was  kept  very  dry. 

After  this  I  spent  a  deal  of  time  and  pains 
to  make  me  an  umbrella  ;  I  was  indeed  in  great 
want  of  one,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  make 
one.  I  had  seen  them  made  in  the  Brazils, 
where  they  are  very  useful  in  the  great  heats 
which  are  there ;  and  I  felt  heats  every  jot  as 
great  here,  and  greater  too,  being  nearer  the 
equinox  ;  besides,  as  I  was  obliged  to  be  much 
abroad,  it  was  a  most  useful  thing  to  me,  as 
well  for  the  rains  as  the  heats.  I  took  a  world 
of  pains  at  it,  and  was  a  great  while  before  I 
could  make  anything  likely  to  hold :  nay,  after 
I  thought  I  had  hit  the  way,  I  spoiled  two  or 
three  before  I  made  one  to  my  mind ;  but  at  last 
I  made  one  that  answered  indifferently  well ;  the 
main  difficulty  1  found  was  to  make  it  to  let  down. 
I  could  make  it  to  spread  ;  but  if  it  did  not  let 
down  too,  and  draw  in,  it  would  not  be  portable 
for  me  any  way,  but  just  over  my  head,  which 
would  not  do.  However,  at  last,  as  I  said,  I 
made  one  to  answer ;  I  covered  it  with  skins,  the 
hair  upwards,  so  that  it  cast  off  the  rain  like  a 
penthouse,  and  kept  off  the  sun  so  effectually, 
that  I  could  walk  out  in  the  hottest  of  the 
weather,  with  greater  advantage  than  I  could 
before  in  the  coolest ;  and  when  I  had  no  need 
of  it,  I  could  close  it,  and  carry  it  under  my 
arm. 

Thus  I  lived  mighty  comfortably,  my  mind 
being  entirely  composed  by  resigning  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  throwing  myself  wholly  upon  the 
disposal  of  his  providence ;  this  made  my  life 
better  than  sociable ;  for  when  I  began  to  regret 
the  want  of  conversation,  I  would  ask  myself, 
whether  thus  conversing  mutually  with  my  own 
thoughts,  and  as  I  hope,  I  may  say,  with  even  my 
Maker,  by  ejaculations  and  petitions,  was  not  bet 
ter  than  the  utmost  enjoyment  of  human  society 
in  the  world  1 

I  cannot  say  that  after  this,  for  five  years,  any 
extraordinary  thing  happened  to  me,  but  I  lived 
on  in  the  same  course,  in  the  same  posture  and 
place,  just  as  before  ;  the  chief  thing  I  was  em 
ployed  in  besides  my  yearly  labour  of  planting 
my  barley  and  rice,  and  curing  my  raisins,  of  both 
which  I  always  kept  up  just  enough  to  have  suf 
ficient  stock  of  the  year's  provisions  beforehand ; 
I  say,  besides  this  yearly  labour  and  my  daily  la- 
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bour  of  going  out  with  my  gun,  I  had  one  labour 
to  make  me  a  canoe,  which  at  last  I  finished;  so 
that  by  digging  a  canal  to  it,  six  feet  wide  and 
four  feet  deep,  I  brought  it  to  the  creek  almost 
half  a  mile.  As  for  the  first,  that  was  so  vastly 
big,  as  I  made  it  without  considering  beforehand, 
as  I  ought  to  do,  how  I  should  be  able  to  launch 
it ;  so  never  being  able  to  bring  it  to  the  water, 
or  bring  the  water  to  it,  I  was  obliged  to  let  it 
lie  where  it  was,  as  a  memorandum  to  teach  me 
to  be  wiser  next  time.  Indeed,  the  next  time, 
though  I  could  not  get  a  tree  proper  for  it,  and 
was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  get  the  water  to 
it  at  any  less  distance  than,  as  I  have  said,  of 
near  half  a  mile,  yet,  as  I  saw  it  was  practicable 
at  last,  I  never  gave  it  over ;  and  though  I  was 
near  two  years  about  it,  yet  I  never  grudged  my 
labour,  in  hopes  of  having  a  boat  to  go  oft'  to  sea 
at  last. 

However,  though  my  little  periagua  was  finished, 
yet  the  size  of  it  was  not  at  all  answerable  to  the 
design  which  I  had  in  view  when  I  made  the  first ; 
I  mean  of  venturing  over  to  the  Terra  Firma, 
where  it  was  above  forty  miles  broad  ;  accord 
ingly  the  smallness  of  my  boat  assisted  to  put  an 
end  to  that  design,  and  now  I  thought  no  more 
of  it.  But  as  I  had  a  boat,  my  next  design  was 
to  make  a  tour  round  the  island ;  for  as  I  had 
been  on  the  other  side  in  one  place,  crossing,  as 
I  have  already  described  it,  over  the  land,  so  the 
discoveries  I  made  in  that  journey  made  me  very 
eager  to  see  the  other  parts  of  the  coast ;  and 
now  I  had  a  boat  I  thought  of  nothing  but  sail 
ing  round  the  island. 

For  this  purpose,  and  that  I  might  do  every 
thing  with  discretion  and  consideration,  I  fitted 
up  a  little  mast  to  my  boat,  and  made  a  sail  to  it 
out  of  some  of  the  pieces  of  the  ship's  sails  which 
lay  in  store,  and  of  which  I  had  a  great  store  by 
me. 

Having  fitted  my  mast  and  sail,  and  tried  the 
boat,  I  found  she  would  sail  very  well ;  then  I 
made  little  lockers  and  boxes  at  each  end  of  my 
boat  to  put  provisions,  necessaries,  and  ammuni 
tion,  &c.,  into,  to  be  kept  dry,  either  from  rain 
or  the  spray  of  the  sea;  and  a  little,  long,  hollow 
place  I  cut  in  the  inside  of  the  boat  where  I 
could  lay  my  gun,  making  a  flap  to  hang  down 
over  it  to  keep  it  dry. 

I  fixed  my  umbrella  also  in  a  step  at  the  stern, 
like  a  mast  to  stand  over  my  head  and  keep  the 
heat  of  the  sun  off  me,  like  an  awning  ;  and  thus 
I  every  now  and  then  took  a  little  voyage  upon 
the  sea,  but  never  went  far  out,  nor  far  from  the 
little  creek  ;  but  at  last,  being  eager  to  view  the 
circumference  of  my  little  kingdom,  I  resolved 
upon  my  tour,  and  accordingly  I  victualled  my 
ship  for  the  voyage,  putting  in  two  dozen  of  my 
loaves  (cakes  1  should  rather  call  them)  of  bar 
ley  bread,  an  earthen  pot  full  of  parched  rice,  a 
food  I  eat  a  great  deal  of,  a  little  bottle  of  rum, 
half  a  goat,  and  powder  with  shot  for  killing 
more,  and  two  large  watch-coats,  of  those  which, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  I  had  saved  out  of  the 
seamen's  chests ;  these  I  took,  one  to  lie  upon, 
and  the  other  to  cover  me  in  the  night. 

It  was  the  6th  of  November,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  my  reign  or  my  captivity,  which  you  please, 
that  I  set  out  on  this  voyage,  and  I  found  it  much 
longer  than  I  expected ;  for  though  the  island 


itself  was  not  very  large,  yet  when  I  came  to  tb<? 
east  side  of  it,  I  found  a  great  ledge  of  rocks  lifl 
out  about  two  leagues  into  the  sea,  some  above 
water,  some  under  it ;  and  beyond  this  a  shoal  or 
sand,  lying  dry  half  a  league  more,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  go  a  great  way  out  to  sea  to  double 
that  point. 

When  1  first  discovered  them  I  was  going  to 
give  over  my  enterprise  and  come  back  again, 
not  knowing  how  far  it  might  oblige  me  to  go 
out  to  sea,  and,  above  all,  doubting  how  I  should 
get  back  again  ;  so  I  came  to  an  anchor,  for  I 
had  made  a  kind  of  an  anchor  with  a  piece  of 
broken  grappling  which  I  got  out  of  the  ship. 

Having  secured  my  boat,  I  took  my  gun  and 
went  on  shore,  climbing  up  a  hill  which  seemed 
to  overlook  that  point,  where  I  saw  the  full  ex 
tent  of  it  and  resolved  to  venture. 

In  my  viewing  the  sea  from  that  hill  where  I 
stood  I  perceived  a  strong  and,  indeed,  a  most  furi 
ous  current,  which  ran  to  the  east,  even  came 
close  to  the  point;  and  I  took  the  more  notice  of  it 
because  I  saw  there  might  be  some  danger  that 
when  I  came  into  it  I  might  be  carried  out  to 
sea  by  the  strength  of  it,  and  not  be  able  to  make 
the  island  again ;  and,  indeed,  had  I  not  gotten 
first  upon  this  hill,  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
so,  for  there  was  the  same  current  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  only  that  it  set  off  at  a  far 
ther  distance  ;  and  I  saw  there  was  a  strong  eddy 
under  the  shore,  so  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
get  out  of  the  first  current,  and  I  should  presently 
be  in  an  eddy. 

I  lay  here,  however,  two  days,  because  the 
wind  blowing  pretty  fresh  (E.  at  S.  E.  and  that 
being  just  contrary  to  the  said  current)  made  a 
great  breach  of  the  sea  upon  the  point ;  so  that 
it  was  not  safe  for  me  to  keep  too  close  to  the 
shore  for  the  breach,  nor  to  go  too  far  off 
because  of  the  stream. 

The  third  day  in  the  morning,  the  wind  having 
abated  over  night,  the  &ea  was  calm,  and  I  ven 
tured  ;  but  I  am  a  warning  piece  again  to  all  rash 
and  ignorant  pilots ;  for  no  sooner  was  I  come 
to  the  point,  when  I  was  not  my  boat's  length 
from  the  shore,  but  I  found  myself  in  a  great 
depth  of  water,  and  a  current  like  a  sluice  of  a 
mill :  it  carried  my  boat  along  with  such  vio 
lence,  that  all  I  could  do  could  not  keep  her  so 
much  as  on  the  edge  of  it ;  but  I  found  it  hurried 
me  farther  and  farther  out  from  the  eddy,  which 
was  on  the  left  hand.  There  was  no  wind  stir- 
ring  to  help  me,  and  all  that  I  could  do  with  my 
paddles  signified  nothing ;  and  now  I  begun  to 
give  myself  over  for  lost;  for,  as  the  current  was 
on  both  sides  the  island,  !  knew  in  a  few  leagues, 
distance  they  must  join  again,  and  then  I  was 
irrecoverably  gone  ;  nor  did  I  see  any  possibility 
of  avoiding  it ;  so  that  I  had  no  prospect  before 
me  but  of  perishing;  not  by  the  sea,  for  that 
was  calm  enough,  but  of  starving  for  hunger. 
I  had  indeed  found  a  tortoise  on  the  shore,  as 
big  almost  as  I  could  lift,  and  had  tossed  it  into 
the  boat ;  and  I  had  a  great  jar  of  fresh  wafer, 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  my  earthen  pots ;  but  what 
was  all  this  to  being  driven  into  the  vast 
ocean,  where,  to  be  sure,  there  was  no  shore, 
no  main  land  or  island,  for  a  thousand  leagues  at 
least ! 

And  now  I  saw  how  easy  it  was  for  the  pro- 
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vidence  of  God  to  make  the  most  miserable  con 
dition  that  mankind  could  be  in  worse.  Now  ] 
looked  back  upon  my  desolate  solitary  island,  as 
the  most  pleasant  place  in  the  world,  and  all  the 
happiness  my  heart  could  wish  for  was  to  be 
there  again  :  I  stretched  out  my  hands  to  it  with 
eager  wishes ;  "  O  happy  desert  1"  said  I,  "  I 
shall  never  see  thee  more.  O  miserable  crea 
ture  r  said  I,  "  whither  am  I  going  !"  Then  I  re 
proached  myself  with  my  unthankful  temper,  and 
how  I  bad  repined  at  my  solitary  condition ; 
and  now  what  would  I  give  to  be  on  shore 
there  again  ?  Thus  we  never  see  the  true  state 
of  our  condition  till  it  is  illustrated  to  us  by  its 
contraries,  nor  know  how  to  value  what  we 
enjoy  but  by  the  want  of  it :  it  is  scarce  possible 
to  imagine  the  consternation  I  was  now  in,  being 
driven  from  my  beloved  island  (for  so  it  appeared 
to  me  now  to  be)  into  the  wide  ocean,  almost 
two  leagues,  and  in  the  utmost  despair  of  ever 
recovering  it  again  :  however,  I  worked  hard, 
till  indeed  my  strength  was  almost  exhausted ; 
and  kept  my  boat  as  much  to  the  northward, 
that  is,  towards  the  side  of  the  current  which  the 
eddy  lay  on,  as  possibly  I  could ;  when  about 
noon,  as  the  sun  passed  the  meridian,  I  thought 
I  felt  a  little  breeze  of  wind  in  my  face,  springing 
up  from  the  S.  S.  E.  This  cheered  my  heart  a 
little,  and  especially  when  in  about  half  an  hour 
more  it  blew  a  pretty  small  gentle  gale  :  by  this 
time  I  was  gotten  at  a  frightful  distance  from 
the  island ;  and,  had  the  least  cloud  or  hazy 
weather  interTened,  1  had  been  undone  another 
way  too  ;  for  I  had  no  compass  on  board,  and 
should  never  have  known  how  to  have  steered 
towards  the  island  if  I  had  but  once  lost  sight  of 
it ;  but  the  weather  continuing  clear,  I  applied 
myself  to  get  up  my  mast  again  and  spread  my 
sail,  standing  away  to  the  north  as  much  as  pos 
sible,  to  get  out  of  the  current. 

Just  as  I  had  set  my  mast  and  sail,  and  the 
boat  began  to  stretch  away,  I  saw,  even  by  the 
clearness  of  the  water,  some  alteration  of  the 
current  was  near  ;  for  where  the  current  was  so 
strong,  the  water  was  foul ;  but  perceiving  the 
water  clear,  I  found  the  current  abate,  and 
presently  I  found  to  the  east,  at  about  half  a  mile, 
a  breach  of  the  sea  upon  some  rocks ;  these  rocks 
I  found  caused  the  current  to  part  again  ;  and 
as  the  main  stress  of  it  ran  away  more  southerly, 
leaving  the  rocks  to  the  north-east,  so  the  other 
returned  by  the  repulse  of  the  rock,  and  made  a 
strong  eddy,  which  ran  back  again  to  the  north 
west  with  a  very  sharp  stream. 

They  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  reprieve 
brought  to  them  upon  the'  ladder,  or  to  be  res 
cued  from  thieves  just  going  to  murder  them,  or 
who  have  been  in  such  like  extremities,  may  guess 
what  my  present  surprise  of  joy  was,  and  how 
gladly  1  put  my  boat  into  the  stream  of  this  eddy, 
and  the  wind  also  freshening,  how  gladly  I 
spread  my  sail  to  it,  running  cheerfully  before 
the  wind,  and  with  a  strong  tide  or  eddy  under 
foot. 

This  eddy  carried  me  about  a  league  in  my 
way  back  again  directly  towards  the  island,  but 
about  two  leagues  more  towards  the  northward 
than  the  current  lay,  which  carried  me  away  at 
first ;  so  that  when  I  came  near  the  island,  I 
found  myself  open  to  the  northern  shore  of  it, 


that  is  to  say,  the  other  end  of  the  island  oppo 
site  to  that  which  1  went  out  from. 

When  I  had  made  something  more  than  a 
league  of  way  by  the  help  of  this  current  or 
eddy,  I  found  it  was  spent,  and  saved  me  no 
farther.  However,  I  found  that  being  between 
the  two  great  currents,  viz.,  that  on  the  south 
side  which  had  hurried  me  away,  and  that  on 
the  north,  which  lay  about  two  leagues  on  the 
other  side  ;  I  say,  between  these  two,  in  the  west 
of  the  island,  I  found  the  water  at  least  still  and 
running  no  way ;  and  having  still  a  breeze  of 
wind  fair  for  me,  I  kept  on  steering  directly  for 
the  island,  though  not  making  such  fresh  way  as 
I  did  before. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  being  then 
within  about  a  league  of  the  island,  I  found  the 
point  of  the  rocks  which  occasioned  this  distance 
stretching  out  as  is  described  before  to  the 
southward,  and,  casting  off  the  current  more 
southwardly,  had  of  course  made  another  eddy 
to  the  north.  However,  having  a  fresh  gale,  I 
stretched  across  this  eddy,  slanting  north-west, 
and  in  about  an  hour  came  within  about  a  mile 
of  the  shore,  where,  it  being  smooth  water,  I 
soon  got  to  land. 

When  I  was  on  shore,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
gave  God  thanks  for  my  deliverance,  resolving  to 
lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  my  deliverance  by  my 
boat ;  and  refreshing  myself  with  such  things  as 
I  had,  I  brought  my  boat  close  to  the  shore,  in  a 
little  cove  that  I  had  espied  under  some  trees, 
and  laid  me  down  to  sleep,  being  quite  spent  with 
the  labour  and  fatigue  of  the  voyage. 

I  was  now  at  a  great  loss  which  way  to  get 
home  with  my  boat ;  I  had  ran  so  much  hazard, 
and  knew  too  much  the  case  to  think  of  attempt 
ing  it  by  the  way  I  went  out;  and  what  might 
be  at  the  other  side  (I  mean  the  west  side)  I 
knew  not,  nor  had  I  any  mind  to  run  any  more 
ventures ;  so  I  only  resolved  in  the  morning  to 
make  my  way  westward  along  the  shore,  and  to 
see  if  there  was  no  creek  where  I  might  lay  up 
my  frigate  in  safety,  so  as  to  have  her  again  if  I 
wanted  her.  In  about  three  miles,  or  there 
abouts,  coasting  the  shore,  I  came  to  a  very 
good  inlet  or  bay,  about  a  mile  over,  which 
narrowed  till  it  came  to  a  very  little  rivulet 
or  brook,  where  1  found  a  convenient  harbour 
for  my  boat,  and  where  she  lay  as  if  she 
had  been  in  a  little  dock  made  on  purpose  for 
her ;  here  I  put  in,  and  having  stowed  my  boat 
very  safe,  I  went  on  shore  to  look  about  me,  and 
see  where  I  was. 

I  soon  found  I  had  but  a  little  passed  by  the 
place  where  I  had  been  before  when  I  travelled 
on  foot  to  that  shore ;  so  taking  nothing  out  of 
my  boat  but  my  gun  and  umbrella,  for  it  was  ex 
ceeding  hot,  1  began  my  march :  the  way  was 
comfortable  enough  after  such  a  voyage  as  I  had 
been  upon,  and  I  reached  my  old  bower  in  the 
evening,  where  I  found  everything  standing  as  I 
left  it ;  for  I  always  kept  it  in  good  order,  being, 
as  I  said  before,  my  country-house. 

I  got  over  the  fence,  and  laid  me  down  in  the 
shade  to  rest  my  limbs,  for  I  was  very  weary, 
and  fell  asleep;  but  judge  you,  if  you  can,  that 
read  my  story,  what  a  surprise  I  must  be  in 
when  I  was  awaked  out  of  my  sleep  by  a  voice 
calling  me  by  my  name  several  times,  "  Robin 
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Robin,  Robin  Crusoe,  poor  Robin  Crusoe ! 
Where  are  you,  Robin  Crusoe?  Where  are 
you?  Where  have  you  been?" 

I  was  so  dead  asleep  at  first,  being  fatigued 
with  rowing,  or  paddling,  as  it  is  called,  the 
first  part  of  the  day,  and  walking  the  latter 
part,  that  I  did  not  awake  thoroughly:  and 
dozing  between  sleeping  and  waking,  thought  I 
dreamed  that  somebody  spoke  to  me ;  but  as 
the  voice  continued  to  repeat  "  Robin  Crusoe, 
Robin  Crusoe,"  at  last  I  began  to  awake  more 
perfectly,  and  was  at  first  dreadfully  frighted,  and 
started  up  in  the  utmost  consternation  ;  but  no 
sooner  were  my  eyes  open,  but  I  saw  my  pol 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  hedge,  and  immediately 
knew  that  this  was  he  that  spoke  to  me,  for 
just  in  such  bemoaning  language  I  had  used  to 
talk  to  him  and  teach  him ;  and  he  had  learned 
it  so  perfectly,  that  he  would  sit  upon  my  finger 
and  lay  his  bill  close  to  my  face,  and  cry,  "  Poor 
Robin  Crusoe !  Where  are  you  ?  Where  have 
you  been?  How  came  you  here?"  and  such 
things  as  I  had  taught  him. 

However,  even  though  I  knew  it  was  the  par- 
rnt,  nnd  that  indeed  it  could  be  nobody  else,  it. 
was  a  good  while  before  I  could  compose  myself. 
First,  1  was  amazed  how  the  creature  got 
thither,  and  then  how  he  should  just  keep  about 
the  place,  smd  nowhere  else :  but  as  I  was  well 
satisfied  it  could  be  nobody  but  honest  pol,  I  got 
it  over ;  and  holding  out  my  hand,  and  calling 
him  by  his  name,  "pol,"  the  sociable  creature 
came  to  me,  and  sat  upon  my  thumb,  as  he  used 
to  do  and  continued  talking  to  me,  "  Poor  Robin 
Crusoe,"  and  "  how  did  I  come  here  ?"  and 
"where  had  I  been?"  just  as  if  he  had  been 
overjoyed  to  see  me  again  ;  and  so  I  carried  him 
home  along  with  me. 

I  had  now  had  enough  of  rambling  to  sea  for 
some  time,  and  had  enough  to  do  for  many  days 
to  sit  still,  nnd  reflect  upon  the  danger  I  had  been 
in  :  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had  my 
boat  again  on  my  side  of  the  island,  but  1  knew 
not  how  it  was  practicable  to  get  it  about :  as  to 
the  east  side  of  the  island,  which  I  had  gone 
round,  I  knew  well  enough  there  was  no  ven 
turing  that  way ;  my  very  heart  would  shrink, 
and  my  very  blood  run  chill,  but  to  think  of  it ; 
and  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  I  did  not 
know  how  it  might  be  there ;  but  supposing  the 
current  ran  with  the  same  force  against  the 
shore  at  the  east  as  it  passed  by  it  on  the  other, 
I  might  run  the  same  risk  of  being  driven  down 
the  stream,  and  carried  by  the  island,  as  I  had 
been  before  of  being  carried  away  from  it ;  so  with 
these  thoughts  I  contented  myself  to  be  without 
any  boat,  though  it  had  been  the  product  of  so 
many  months'  labour  to  make  it,  and  so  many 
more  to  get  into  the  sea. 

In  this  government  of  my  temper  I  remained 
near  a  year,  lived  a  very  sedate  retired  life,  as 
you  may  well  suppose,  and  my  thoughts  being 
very  much  composed  as  to  my  condition, 
and  fully  comforted  in  resigning  myself  to  the 
dispositions  of  Providence,  I  thought  I  lived 
really  very  happily  in  all  things  except  that  of 


I  improved  myself  in  this  time  in  all  the-me- 
chanic  exercises  which  my  necessities  put  me 
upon  applying  myself  to ;  and  I  believe  could. 


upon  occasion,  have  made  a  very  good  carpen 
ter,  especially  considering  how  few  tools  1  had. 

Besides  this,  I  arrived  at  an  unexpected  per 
fection  in  my  earthenware,  and  contrived  well 
rnough  to  make  them  with  a  wheel,  which  I 
found  infinitely  easier  and  better,  because  I 
made  things  round  and  shapeable,  which  before 
were  filthy  things  indeed  to  look  on.  But  I 
think  I  never  was  more  vain  of  my  own  per 
formance,  or  more  joyful  for  anything  I  found 
out,  than  for  my  being  able  to  make  a  tobacco- 
pipe  ;  and  though  it  was  a  very  ugly  clumsy 
thing  when  it  was  done,  and  only  burnt  red  like 
other  earthenware,  yet,  as  it  was  hard  and  firm, 
and  would  draw  the  smoke,  I  was  exceedingly 
comforted  with  it,  for  I  had  been  always  used  to 
smoke,  and  there  were  pipes  in  the  ship,  but  I 
forgot  them  at  first,  not  knowing  there  was  to 
bacco  in  the  island,  and  afterwards,  when  I 
searched  the  ship  again,  I  could  not  come  at 
any  pipes  at  all. 

In  my  wickerware  I  also  improved  much,  nnd 
made  abundance  of  necessary  baskets,  as  well  as 
my  invention  showed  me,  though  not  very  hand 
some,  yet  convenient  for  my  laying  things  up  in 
or  fetching  things  home  in.  For  example,  if  I 
killed  a  goat  abroad,  I  could  hang  it  up  in  a 
tree,  flay  it,  and  dress  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces, 
and  bring  it  home  in  a  basket ;  and  the  like  by 
a  turtle,  I  could  cut  it  up,  take  out  the  eggs, 
and  a  piece  or  two  of  the  flesh,  which  was 
enough  for  me,  and  bring  them  home  in  a  basket, 
and  leave  the  rest  behind  me ;  also  large  deep 
baskets  were  my  receivers  for  my  corn,  which  I 
always  rubbed  out  as  soon  at  it  was  dry  and 
cured,  and  kept  it  in  great  baskets  instead  of  a 
granary. 

I  began  now  to  perceive  my  powder  abated 
considerably ;  and  this  was  a  want  which  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  supply,  and  I  began  seri 
ously  to  consider  what  I  must  do  when  I  should 
have  no  more  powder,  that  is  to  say,  how  I 
should  do  to  kill  any  goats.  I  had,  as  I  ob 
served,  in  the  third  year  of  my  being  here,  kept  a 
young  kid  and  bred  her  tame ;  I  was  in  hopes  of 
getting  an  he  kid,  but  I  could  not  by  any  means 
bring  it  to  pass  till  my  kid  grew  an  old  goat,  and 
I  could  never  find  in  my  heart  to  kill  her  till 
she  died  at  last  of  mere  age. 

But  being  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  my  re 
sidence,  and,  as  I  have  said,  my  ammunition 
growing  low.  I  set  myself  to  study  some  art  to 
trap  and  snare  the  goats,  to  see  whether  1  could 
not  catch  some  of  them  alive  ;  and  particularly 
I  wanted  a  she  goat  great  with  young. 

To  this  purpose  *  made  snares  to  hamper 
them,  and  believe  they  were  more  than  once  taken 
in  them  ;  but  my  tackle  was  not  good,  for  I  had 
no  wire,  and  always  found  them  broken,  and  my 
bait  devoured. 

At  length  I  resolved  to  try  a  pit-fall ;  so  I  dug 
several  large  pits  in  the  earth,  in  places  where  I 
had  observed  the  goats  used  to  feed,  and  over 
these  pits  I  placed  hurdles  of  my  own  making 
too,  with  a  great  weight  upon  them ;  and  several 
times  I  put  ears  of  barley  and  dry  rice  without 
setting  the  trap ;  and  I  could  easily  perceive 
that  the  goats  had  gone  in  and  eaten  up  the  corn, 
that  1  could  see  the  mark  of  their  feet ;  at 
length  I  set  three  traps  in  one  night,  and  going 
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the  next  morning,  I  found  them  all  standing,  and 
yet  the  bait  eaten  and  gone  :  this  was  very  dis 
couraging  ;  however,  I  altered  my  trap ;  and, 
not  to  trouble  you  with  particulars,  going  one 
morning  to  see  my  traps.  I  found  in  one  of  them 
a  large  old  he-goat,  and  in  one  of  the  other 
three  kids,  a  male  and  two  females. 

As  to  the  old  one,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
him  ;  he  was  so  fierce  I  durst  not  go  into  the  pit 
to  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  go  about  to  bring  him 
away  alive,  which  was  what  I  wanted ;  I  could 
have  killed  him,  but  that  was  not  my  business, 
nor  would  it  answer  my  end  ;  so  I  e'en  let  him 
out,  and  he  ran  away  as  if  he  had  been  fright 
ened  out  of  his  wits ;  but  I  did  not.  then  know 
what  I  afterwards  learned,  that  hunger  would 
tame  a  lion  :  if  I  had  let  him  stay  there  three  or 
four  days  without  food,  and  then  have  carried 
him  some  water  to  drink,  and  then  a  little  corn, 
he  would  have  been  as  tame  as  one  of  the  kids  • 
for  they  are  mighty  sagacious,  tractable  croatures, 
where  they  are  well  used. 

However,  for  the  present,  I  let  him  go,  know 
ing  no  better  at  that  time ;  then  I  went  to  three 
Iclds,  and  taking  them  one  by  one  I  tied  them 
with  strings  together,  and  with  some  difficulty 
brought  them  all  home. 

It  was  a  good  while  before  they  would  feed, 
but  throwing  them  some  sweet  corn,  it  tempted 
them,  and  they  began  to  be  tame ;  and  now  I 
found,  that  if  I  expected  to  supply  myself  with 
goat's  flesh  when  I  had  no  powder  or  shot  left, 
breeding  some  up  tame  was  my  only  way,  when 
perhaps  I  might  have  them  about  my  house  like 
a  flock  of  sheep. 

But  then  it  presently  occurred  to  me  that  I 
must  keep  the  tame  from  the  wild,  or  else  they 
would  always  run  wild  when  they  grew  up  ;  and 
the  only  way  for  this  was  to  have  some  inclosed 
piece  of  ground,  well  fenced  either  with  hedge  or 
pale,  to  keep  them  up  so  effectually,  that  those 
within  might  not  break  out,  or  those  without 
break  in. 

This  was  a  great  undertaking  for  one  pair  of 
hands  ;  yet  as  I  saw  there  was  an  absolute  neces 
sity  of  doing  it,  my  first  piece  of  work  was  to 
find  out  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  viz.  where 
there  was  likely  to  be  herbage  for  them  to  eat, 
water  for  them  to  drink,  and  cover  to  keep  them 
from  the  sun. 

Those  who  understand  such  inclosures  will 
think  I  had  very  little  contrivance,  when  I  pitched 
upon  a  place  very  proper  for  all  these,  being  a 
plain  open  piece  of  meadow-land  or  savanna  (as 
our  people  call  it  in  the  western  colonies)  which 
had  two  or  three  little  drills  of  fresh  water  in  it, 
and  at  one  end  was  very  woody  ;  I  say  they  will 
smile  at  my  forecast  when  I  shall  tell  them  I 
began  my  inclosing  of  this  piece  of  ground  in 
such  a  manner,  that  my  hedge  or  pale  must  have 
been  at  least  two  miles  about ;  nor  was  the  mad 
ness  of  it  so  great  as  to  the  compass,  for  if  it 
was  ten  miles  about,  I  was  like  to  have  time 
enough  to  do  it  in  ;  but  I  did  not  consider  that  my 
goats  would  be  as  wild  in  so  much  compass  as  if 
they  had  had  the  whole  island  ;  and  I  should  have 
so  much  room  to  chace  them  in,  that  I  should 
never  catch  them. 

My  hedge  was  began  and  carried  on,  I  believe, 
about  fiftv  vards,  when  this  thought  occurred  to 


me  ;  so  I  presently  stopped  short,  and  for  tne 
first  beginning  I  resolved  to  inclose  a  piece  of 
about  130  yards  in  length,  and  100  yards  in 
breadth,  which  as  it  would  maintain  as  many  as  I 
should  have  in  any  reasonable  time,  so,  as  my 
stock  increased,  I  could  add  more  ground  to  my 
inclosure. 

This  was  acting  with  some  prudence,  and  I 
went  to  work  with  courage  ;  I  was  about  three 
months  hedging  in  the  first  piece  ;  and  till  I  had 
done  it  I  tethered  the  three  kids  in  the  best  part 
of  it,  and  used  them  to  feed  as  near  me  as  pos 
sible,  to  make  them  familiar  ;  and  very  often  I 
would  go  and  carry  them  some  ears  of  barley,  or 
an  handful  of  rice,  and  feed  them  out  of  my 
hand:  so  that  after  my  inclosure  was  finished, 
and  I  let  them  loose,  they  would  follow  me  up 
and  down,  bleating  after  me  for  an  handful  of 
corn. 

This  answered  my  end,  and  in  about  a  year 
and  a  half  I  had  a  flock  of  about  twelve  goats, 
kids  and  all ;  and  in  two  years  more  I  had  three 
and  forty,  besides  several  that  I  took  and  filled 
for  my  food  ;  and  after  that  I  enclosed  five  se 
veral  pieces  of  ground  to  feed  them  in,  with  little 
pens  to  drive  them  into,  to  take  them  as  I  want 
ed  them,  and  gates  out  of  one  piece  of  ground 
into  another. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for  now  I  not  only  had 
goat's  flesh  to  feed  on  when  I  pleased,  but  milk 
too,  a  thing  which  indeed  in  my  beginning  I  did 
not  so  much  as  think  of,  and  which,  when  it  came 
into  my  Ihoughts,  was  really  an  agreeable  sur 
prise  ;  for  now  I  set  up  my  dairy,  and  had  some 
times  a  gallon  or  two  of  milk  in  a  day.  And  as 
nature,  who  gives  supplies  of  food  to  every  crea 
ture,  dictates  even  naturally  how  to  make  use  of 
it;  so  I,  that  never  milked  a  cow,  much  less  a 
goat,  or  saw  butter  or  cheese  made,  very  readily 
and  handily,  though  after  a  great  many  essays 
and  miscarriages,  made  me  both  butter  and 
cheese  at  last,  and  never  wanted  it  afterwards. 

How  mercifully  can  our  great  Creator  treat  his 
creatures,  even  in  those  conditions  in  which  they 
seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  in  destruction  !  How 
can  he  sweeten  the  bitterest  providences,  and 
give  us  cause  to  praise  him  for  dungeons  and 
prisons !  What  a  table  was  here  spread  for  me 
in  a  wilderness,  where  I  saw  nothing  at  first  but 
to  perish  for  hunger  ! 

It  would  have  made  a  stoic  smile  to  have  seen 
me  and  my  little  family  sit  down  to  dinner ;  there 
was  my  majesty,  the  prince  and  lord  of  the  whole 
island  ;  I  had  the  lives  of  all  my  subjects  at  ab 
solute  command  ;  I  could  hang,  draw,  give  life 
and  liberty,  and  take  it  away,  and  no  rebels 
among  all  my  subjects. 

Then  to  see  how  like  a  king  I  dined  too,  all 
alone,  attended  by  my  servants  !  Pol,  as  if  he 
had  been  my  favourite,  as  the  only  person  per 
mitted  to  talk  to  me ;  my  dog,  which  was  now 
grown  very  old  and  crazy,  and  found  no  species 
to  multiply  his  kind  upon,  sat  always  at  my  right 
hand ;  and  two  cats,  one  on  one  side  the  table, 
and  one  on  the  other,  expecting  now  and  then  a 
bit  from  my  hand,  as  a  mark  of  special  favour. 

But  these  were  not  the  two  cats  which  I 
brought  on  shore  at  first,  for  they  were  both  of 
them  dead,  and  had  been  interred  near  my  habi 
tation  by  my  own  hands ;  but  one  of  them  having 
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multiplied  by  I  Know  not  what  kind  of  creature, 
these  were  two  which  I  preserved  tame,  whereas 
the  rest  ran  wild  into  the  woods,  and  became  in 
deed  troublesome  to  me  at  last :  for  they  would 
often  come  into  my  house,  and  plunder  me  too,  till 
at  last  I  was  obliged  to  shoot  them,  and  did  kill  a 
great  many.  At  length  they  left  me  with  this 
attendance,  and  in  this  plentiful  manner  I  lived  ; 
neither  could  I  be  said  to  want  anything  but 
society,  and  of  that,  in  some  time  after  this,  I 
was  like  to  have  too  much. 

I  was  something  impatient,  as  I  had  observed, 
to  have  the  use  of  my  boat,  though  very  loth  to 
run  any  more  hazard ;  and  therefore  sometimes 
I  sat  contriving  ways  to  get  her  about  the  island, 
and  at  other  times  I  sat  myself  down  contented 
enough  without  her.  But  I  had  a  strange  unea 
siness  in  my  mind  to  go  down  to  the  point  of  the 
island,  where,  as  I  have  said  in  my  last  ramble,  I 
went  up  the  hill  to  see  how  the  shore  lay,  and 
how  the  current  set,  that  I  might  see  what  I  had 
to  do.  This  inclination  increased  upon  me  every 
day,  and  at  length  I  resolved  to  travel  thither  by 
land,  and  following  the  edge  of  the  shore,  I  did 
so ;  but  had  any  one  in  England  been  to  meet 
such  a  man  as  I  was,  it  must  either  have  frighted 
them,  or  raised  a  great  deal  of  laughter  ;  and  as 
I  frequently  stood  still  to  look  at  myself,  I  could 
not  but  smile  at  the  notion  of  my  travelling 
through  Yorkshire  with  such  an  equipage,  and  in 
such  a  dress.  Be  pleased  to  take  a  sketch  of  my 
figure  as  follows : 

I  had  a  great  high  shapeless  cap,  made  of 
goat's  skin,  with  a  flap  hanging  down  behind,  as 
well  to  keep  the  sun  from  me  as  to  shoot  the  rain 
off  from  running  into  my  neck,  nothing  being  so 
hurtful  in  these  climates  as  the  rain  upon  the 
flesh  under  the  clothes. 

I  had  a  short  jacket  of  goat's  skin,  the  skirts 
coming  down  to  about  the  middle  of  my  thighs  ; 
and  a  pair  of  open-kneed  breeches  of  the  same  : 
the  breeches  were  made  of  a  skin  of  an  old  he- 
goat,  whose  hair  hung  down  such  a  length  on 
either  side,  that,  like  pantaloons,  it  reached  to 
the  middle  of  my  legs.  Stockings  and  shoes  I 
had  none,  but  I  had  made  me  a  pair  of  something, 
I  scarce  knew  what  to  call  them,  like  buskins,  to 
flap  over  my  legs,  and  lace  on  either  side  like 
spatterdashes,  but  of  a  most  barbarous  shape,  as 
indeed  were  all  the  rest  of  my  clothes. 

I  had  on  a  broad  belt  of  goat's  skin  dried, 
which  I  drew  together  with  two  thongs  of  the 
same,  instead  of  buckles,  and  in  a  kind  of  a  frog 
on  either  side  ;  off  this,  instead  of  a  sword  and 
dagger,  hung  a  little  saw  and  a  hatchet,  one  on 
one  side,  one  on  the  other.  I  had  another  belt 
not  so  broad,  and  fastened  in  tho  same  manner, 
which  hung  over  my  shoulder ;  and  at  the  end  of 
It,  under  my  left  arm,  hung  two  pouches,  both 
made  of  goat's  skin  too,  in  one  of  which  hung  my 
powder,  in  the  other  my  shot ;  at  my  back  I  car 
ried  my  basket,  on  my  shoulder  my  gun,  and 
over  my  head  a  great  clumsy,  ugly  goat's  skin 
umbrella,  but  which,  after  all,  was  the  most 
necessary  thing  I  had  about  me,  next  to  my  gun  : 
as  for  my  face,  the  colour  of  it  was  really  not  so 
mulatto-like  as  one  might  expect  from  a  man  not 
at  all  careful  of  it,  and  living  within  nine  or  ten 
degrees  of  the  equinox.  My  beard  I  had  once 
suffered  to  RIOW  till  it  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 


yard  long,  but  as  I  had  both  scissors  and  razors 
sufficient,  I  had  cut  it  pretty  short,  except  what 
grew  on  my  upper  lip,  which  I  had  trimmed  into 
a  large  pair  of  Mahometan  whiskers,  such  as  I 
had  seen  worn  by  some  Turks  whom  I  saw 
at  Sallee,  for  the  Moors  did  not  wear  such, 
though  the  Turks  did  ;  of  these  mustachios,  or 
whiskers,  I  will  not  say  they  were  long  enough 
to  hang  my  hat  upon  them,  but  they  were  of 
length  and  shape  monstrous  enough,  .and  such  as 
in  England  would  have  passed  for  frightful. 

But  all  this  is  by  the  bye ;  for  as  to  my  figure, 
I  had  so  few  to  observe  me,  that  it  was  of  no 
manner  of  consequence,  so  I  say  no  more  to  that 
part ;  in  this  kind  of  figure  I  went  my  new 
journey,  and  was  out  five  or  six  days.  I  tra 
velled  first  along  the  sea-shore,  directly  to  the 
place  where  I  first  brought  my  boat  to  an  anchor, 
to  get  up  upon  the  rocks,  and  having  no  boat 
now  to  take  care  of,  I  went  over  the  land  a 
nearer  way  to  the  same  height  that  I  was  upon 
before,  when  looking  forward  to  the  point  of  the 
rock  which  lay  out,  and  which  I  was  to  double 
with  my  boat,  as  I  said  above,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  sea  all  smooth  and  quiet,  no  rippling,  no 
motion,  no  current,  any  more  there  than  in  other 
places. 

I  was  at  a  strange  loss  to  understand  thi?,  and 
resolved  to  spend  some  time  in  the  observing  of 
it,  to  see  if  nothing  from  the  sets  of  the  tide  had 
occasioned  it ;  but  I  was  presently  convinced 
how  it  was,  viz.,  that  the  tide  of  ebb  setting  from 
the  west,  and  joining  with  the  current  of  waters 
from  some  great  river  on  the  shore,  must  be  the 
occasion  of  this  current,  and  that  according  as 
the  wind  blew  more  forcible  from  the  west  or 
from  the  north,  this  current  came  near,  or  went 
farther  from  the  shore ;  for,  waiting  thereabouts 
till  evening,  I  went  up  to  the  rock  again,  and 
then  the  tide  of  ebb  being  made,  I  plainly  s;iw 
the  current  again  as  before,  only  that  it  ran 
farther  off,  being  near  half  a  league  from  the 
shore  ;  whereas  in  my  case  it  set.  close  upon  the 
shore,  and  hurried  me  in  my  canoe  along  with  it, 
which  at  another  time  it  would  not  have  done. 

This  observation  convinced  me  that  i  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  the  ebbing  and  the 
flowing  of  the  tide,  and  I  might  very  easily  bring 
my  boat  about  the  island  again  ;  but  when  I 
began  to  think  of  putting  it  in  practice,  I  had 
such  a  terror  upon  my  spirits  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  danger  I  had  been  in,  that  1  could  not 
think  of  it  again  with  any  patience  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  took  up  another  resolution,  which 
was  more  safe,  though  more  laborious,  and  this 
was,  that  I  would  build,  or  rather  make  me, 
another  periagua,  or  canoe,  and  so  have  one  for 
one  side  of  the  island,  and  one  for  the  other. 

You  are  to  understand  that  now  I  had,  as  I 
may  call  it,  two  plantations  in  the  island  ;  one 
my  little  fortification  or  tent,  with  the  wall  about 
it  under  the  rock,  with  the  cave  behind  me, 
which  by  this  time  I  had  enlarged  into  several 
apartments  or  caves,  one  within  another.  One 
of  these,  which  was  (he  driest  and  largest,  and 
had  a  door  out  beyond  my  wall  or  fortification, 
that  is  to  say,  beyond  whore  my  wall  joined  to 
the  rock,  was  all  tilled  up  with  luriju  carllvn 
pots,  of  which  I  have  given  an  account,  and  with 
fourteen  or  fifteen  great  baskets,  which  would 
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hold  five  or  six  bushels  each,  where  I  laid  up  my 
stores  of  provision,  especially  my  corn,  some  in 
the  ear  cut  off  short  from  the  straw,  and  the 
other  rubbed  out  with  my  hands. 

As  for  my  wall,  made  as  before,  with  long 
stakes  or  piles,  these  piles  grew  all  like  trees, 
and  were  by  this  time  grown  so  big,  and  spread 
so  very  much,  that  there  was  not  the  least  ap 
pearance,  to  any  one's  view,  of  any  habitation 
behind  them. 

Near  this  dwelling  of  mine,  but  a  little  farther 
within  the  land,  and  upon  lower  ground,  lay  my 
two  pieces  of  corn  ground  ;  which  I  kept  duly 
cultivated  and  sowed,  and  which  duly  yielded  me 
their  harvest  in  its  season  :  and  whenever  I  had 
occasion  for  more  corn,  I  had  more  land  adjoin 
ing  as  fit  as  that. 

Besides  this,  I  had  my  country  seat,  and  I  had 
now  a  tolerable  plantation  there  also ;  for  first, 
I  had  my  little  bower,  as  I  called  it,  which  I  kept 
in  repair  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  kept  the  hedge  which 
circled  it  in  constantly  fitted  up  to  its  usual 
height,  the  ladder  standing  always  in  the  inside : 
I  kept  the  trees,  which  at  first  were  no  more  than 
my  stakes,  but  were  now  grown  very  firm  and 
tall,  I  kept  them  always  so  cut,  that  they  might 
spread  and  grow  thick  and  wild,  and  make  the 
more  agreeable  shade,  which  they  did  effectually 
to  my  mind.  In  the  middle  of  this  I  had  my 
tent  always  standing,  being  a  piece  of  a  sail 
spread  over  poles  set  up  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  never  wanted  any  repair  or  renewing ; 
and  under  this  I  had  made  me  a  squab  or  couch, 
with  the  skins  of  the  creatures  I  had  killed,  and 
with  other  soft  things,  anda  blanket  laid  on  them, 
such  as  belonged  to  our  sea  bedding  which  1  had 
saved,  and  a  great  watch-coat  to  cover  me ;  and 
here,  whenever  I  had  occasion  to  be  absent  from 
my  chief  seat,  I  took  up  my  country  habitation. 

Adjoining  to  this  I  had  my  enclosures  for  my 
cattle,  that  is  to  say,  my  goats ;  and  as  I  had 
taken  an  inconceivable  deal  of  pains  to  fence  and 
enclose  this  ground,  I  was  so  uneasy  to  see  it 
kept  entire,  lest  the  goats  should  break  through, 
that  I  never  left  off  till  with  infinite  labour  I  had 
stuck  the  outside  of  the  hedge  so  full  of  small 
stakes,  and  so  near  to  one  another,  that  it  was 
rather  a  pale  than  an  hedge,  and  there  was  scarce 
room  to  put  a  hand  through  between  them,  which 
afterwards,  when  those  stakes  grew,  as  they  all 
did  in  the  next  rainy  season,  made  the  inclosure 
strong  like  a  wall,  indeed  stronger  than  any  wall. 

This  will  testify  for  me  that  I  was  not  idle,  and 
that  I  spared  no  pains  to  bring  to  pass  whatever 
appeared  necessary  for  my  comfortable  support ; 
for  I  considered  the  keeping  up  a  breed  of  tame 
creatures  thus  at  my  hand,  would  be  a  living 
magazine  of  flesh,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  for 
me  as  long  as  I  lived  in  the  place,  if  it  were  to 
be  forty  years ;  and  that  keeping  them  in  my 
reach  depended  entirely  upon  my  perfecting  my 
enclosures  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  might  be  sure 
of  keeping  them  together ;  which  by  this  method 
indeed  1  so  effectually  secured,  that  when  these 
little  stakes  began  to  grow,  I  had  planted  them 
so  very  thick,  1  was  forced  to  pull  some  of  them 
up  again. 

In  this  pface  also  I  had  my  grapes  growing, 
which  I  principally  depended  on  for  my  winter 
store  of  raisins,  and  which  1  never  failed  to  pre 


serve  very  carefully,  as  the  best  and  most  agree 
able  dainty  of  my  whole  diet ;  and  indeed  they 
were  not  agreeable  only,  but  physical,  wholesome, 
nourishing  and  refreshing  to  the  last  degree. 

As  this  was  also  about  half  way  between  my 
other  habitation  and  the  place  where  I  had  laid 
up  my  boat,  I  generally  stayed  and  lay  here  in  my 
way  thither ;  for  I  used  frequently  to  visit  my 
boat,  and  I  kept  all  things  about  or  belonging  to 
her  in  very  good  order ;  sometimes  I  went  out 
in  her  to  divert  myself,  but  no  more  hazardous 
voyages  would  I  go,  nor  scarce  ever  above  a 
stone's  cast  or  two  from  the  shore,  I  was  so  ap 
prehensive  of  being  hurried  out  of  my  knowledge 
again  by  the  currents  or  winds,  or  any  other  acci 
dent.  ;  but  now  I  come  to  a  new  scene  of  my  life. 

It  happened  one  day  about  noon,  going  towards 
my  boat,  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  with  the 
print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  on  the  shore,  which 
was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand ;  I  stood 
like  one  thunder-struck,  or  as  if  I  had  seen  an 
apparition ;  I  listened,  I  looked  round  me,  I 
could  hear  nothing,  nor  see  anything ;  I  went 
up  to  a  rising  ground  to  look  farther  ;  I  went  up 
the  shore,  and  down  the  shore,  but  it  was  all  one, 
I  could  see  no  other  impression  but  that  one  ;  I 
went  to  it  again  to  see  if  there  were  any  more, 
and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be  my  fancy  ;  but 
there  was  no  room  for  that,  for  there  was  exactly 
the  very  print  of  a  foot,  toes,  heel,  and  every 
part,  of  a  foot ;  how  it  came  thither  I  knew  not, 
nor  could  in  the  least  imagine.  But  after  innu 
merable  fluttering  thoughts,  like  a  man  perfectly 
confused  and  out  of  myself,  I  came  home  to  my 
fortification,  not  feeling,  as  we  say,  the  ground 
I  went  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last  degree,  looking 
behind  me  at  every  two  or  three  steps,  mistaking 
every  bush  and  tree,  and  fancying  every  stump 
at  a  distance  to  be  a  man  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
describe  how  many  various  shapes  an  affrighted 
imagination  represented  things  to  me  in  ;  how 
many  wild  ideas  were  formed  every  moment  in 
my  fancy,  and  what  strange  unaccountable 
whimsies  came  into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 

When  I  came  to  my  castle,  for  so  I  think  I 
called  it  ever  after  this,  I  fled  into  it.  like  one 
pursued  ;  whether  I  went  over  by  the  ladder,  as 
first  contrived,  or  went  in  at  the  hole  in  the  rock, 
which  I  called  a  door,  I  cannot,  remember;  for 
never  frighted  hare  fled  to  cover,  or  fox  to  earth, 
with  more  terror  of  mind  than  I  to  this  retreat. 

I  had  no  sleep  that  night ;  the  farther  1  was 
from  the  occasion  of  my  fright,  the  greater  my 
apprehensions  were ;  which  is  something  con 
trary  to  the  nature  of  such  things,  and  especially 
to  the  usual  practice  of  all  creatures  in  fear :  but 
I  was  so  embarrassed  with  my  own  frightful  ideas 
of  the  thing,  that  I  formed  nothing  but  dismal 
imaginations  to  myself,  even  though  I  was  now 
a  great  way  off  it.  Sometimes  1  fancied  it  must 
be  the  devil ;  and  reason  joined  in  with  me  upon 
this  supposition,  for  how  should  any  other  thing 
in  human  shape  come  into  the  place?  \Vime 
was  the  vessel  that  brought  them  ?  \\hat  marks 
were  there  of  any  other  footsteps  ?  And  how 
was  it  possible  a  man  should  come  there?  But 
then  to  think  that  Satan  should  take  human 
shape  upon  him  in  such  a  place,  where  there 
could  be  no  manner  of  occasion  for  it,  but  to 
leave  the  print  of  his  foot  behind  him,  and  that 
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even  for  no  purpose  too  (for  he  could  not  be 
sure  I  should  see  it),  this  was  an  amazement  the 
other   way ;  I  considered  that  the  devil  might 
have  found  out  abundance  of  other  ways  to  have 
terrified  me,  than  this  of  the  single  print  of  a 
foot ;  that  as  I  lived  quite  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island,  he  would  never  have  been  so  simple 
to  leave  a  mark  in  a  place  where  it  was  ten 
thousand  to  one  whether  I  should  ever  see  it  or 
not,  and  in  the  sand  too,  which  the  first  surge , 
of  the  sea  upon  an  high  wind  would  have  defaced  : 
entirely  ;  all  this  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  j 
thing  itself,  and  with  all  notions  we  usually  en 
tertain  of  the  subtlety  of  the  devil. 

Abundance  of  such  things  as  these  assisted  to 
argue  me  out  of  all  apprehensions  of  its  being  the 
devil ;  and  I  presently  concluded  that  it  must 
be  some  more  dangerous  creature  ;  viz.,  that  it 
must  be  some  of  the  savages  of  the  main  land 
over  against  me,  who  had  wandered  out  to  sea  in 
their  canoes,  and,  either  driven  by  the  currents 
or  by  contrary  winds,  had  made  the  island,  and 
had  been  on  shore,  but  were  gone  away  again 
to  sea,  being  as  loth,  perhaps,  to  have  stayed  in 
this  desolate  island  as  I  would  have  been  to  have 
had  them. 

While  these  reflections  were  rolling  upon  my 
mind,  I  was  very  thankful  in  my  thought  that 
I  was  so  happy  as  not  to  be  thereabouts  at  that 
time,  or  that  they  did  not  see  my  boat,  by  which 
they  would  have  concluded  that  some  inhabitants 
had  been  in  the  place,  and  perhaps  have  searched 
farther  for  me ;  then  terrible  thoughts  racked 
my  imagination  about  their  having  found  my 
boat,  and  that  there  were  people  here  ;  and  that 
if  so,  I  should  certainly  have  them  come  again 
in  greater  numbers  and  devour  me ;  that  if  it 
should  happen  so  that  they  should  not  find  me,  yet 
they  would  find  my  inclosure,  destroy  all  my  corn, 
carry  away  all  my  stock  of  tame  goats,  and  I 
should  perish  at  last  for  mere  want. 

Thus  my  fear  banished  all  my  religious  hope ; 
all  that  former  confidence  in  God,  which  was 
founded  upon  such  wonderful  experience  as  I 
had  had  of  his  goodness,  now  vanished ;  as  if  he 
that  had  fed  me  by  miracle  hitherto,  could  not 
preserve  by  his  power  the  provision  which  he 
had  made  for  me  by  his  goodness.  I  reproached 
myself  with  my  uneasiness,  that  I  would  not  sow 
any  more  corn  one  year  than  would  just  serve 
me  till  the  next  season,  as  if  no  accident  could 
intervene  to  prevent  my  enjoying  the  crop  that 
was  upon  the  ground  ;  and  this  I  thought  so  just 
a  reproof,  that  I  resolved  for  the  future  to  have 
two  or  three  years  corn  beforehand,  so  that  what 
ever  might  come,  I  might  not  perish  for  want  of 
bread. 

How  strange  a  chequer-work  of  Providence  is 
the  life  of  man,  and  by  what  secret  differing 
springs  are  the  affections  hurried  about,  as  dif 
fering  circumstances  present  !  To-day  we  love 
what  to-morrow  we  hate  ;  to-day  we  seek  what 
to-morrow  we  shun ;  to-day  we  desire  what  to 
morrow  we  fear,  nay,  even  tremble  at  the  appre 
hensions  of.  This  was  exemplified  in  me  at  this 
time  in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable,  for  I, 
whose  only  affliction  was,  that  1  seemed  ba 
nished  from  human  society,  that  I  was  alone, 
circumscribed  by  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  off 
from  mankind,  and  condemned  to  what  I  call  a 


silent  life ;  that  I  was  as  one  whom  heaven  thought 
not  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  living 
or  to  appear  among  the  rest  of  his  creatures  ; 
that  to  have  seen  one  of  my  own  species  would 
have  seemed  to  me  a  raising  me  from  death  to 
life,  and  the  greatest  blessing  that  heaven  itself, 
next  to  the  supreme  blessing  of  salvation,  could 
bestow  ;  I  say,  that  I  should  now  tremble  at  the 
very  apprehensions  of  seeing  a  man,  and  was 
ready  to  sink  into  the  ground  at  but  the  shadow 
or  silent  appearance  of  a  man's  having  set  his 
foot  on  the  island. 

Such  is  the  uneven  state  of  human  life,  and  it 
afforded  me  a  great  many  curious  speculations 
afterwards  when  I  had  a  little  recovered  my  first 
surprise  ;  I  considered  that  this  was  the  station 
of  life  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  providence  of 
God  had  determined  for  me  ;  that  as  I  could 
not  foresee  what  the  ends  of  divine  wisdom 
might  be  in  all  this,  so  I  was  not  to  dispute  his 
sovereignty,  who,  as  I  was  his  creature,  had  an 
undoubted  right  by  creation  to  govern  and  dis 
pose  of  me  absolutely  as  he  thought  fit,  and  who, 
as  I  was  a  creature  who  had  offended  him,  had 
likewise  a  judicial  right  to  condemn  me  to  what 
punishment  he  thought  fit,  and  that  it  was  my 
part  to  submit  to  bear  his  indignation  because  I 
had  sinned  against  him. 

I  then  reflected  that  God,  who  was  not  only 
righteous  but  omnipotent,  as  he  had  thought  jit 
thus  to  punish  and  afflict  me,  so  he  was  able  to 
deliver  me ;  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it, 
it  was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  myself 
absolutely  and  entirely  to  his  will ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  hope  in  him, 
pray  to  him,  and  quietly  to  attend  the  dictates 
and  directions  of  his  daily  providence. 

These  thoughts  took  me  up  many  hours,  days, 
nay,  I  may  say,  weeks  and  months ;  and  one 
particular  effect  of  my  cogitations  on  this  occa 
sion  I  cannot  omit,  viz.,  one  morning  early  lying 
in  my  bed,  and  filled  with  thoughts  about  my 
danger  from  the  appearance  of  savages,  I  found 
it  discomposed  me  very  much,  upon  which  those 
words  of  the  scripture  came  into  my  thoughts, 
"  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  i  will 
deliver  thee,  and  thou  shall  glorify  me." 

Upon  this,  rising  cheerfully  out  of  my  bed, 
my  heart  was  not  only  comforted,  but  I  was 
guided  and  encouraged  to  pray  earnestly  to  God 
for  deliveriince.  When  1  had  done  praying,  I 
took  up  my  bible,  and  opening  it  to  read,  the 
first  words  that  presented  to  me  were,  ''  Wait 
on  the  Lord,  and  be  of  good  cheer,  and  he  shall 
strengthen  thy  hefirt:  Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord." 
It  is  impossible  to  express  the  comfort  this  gave 
me,  and  in  return  I  thankfully  laid  down  the 
bcok,  and  was  no  more  sad,  at  least  not  on  that 
occasion. 

In  the  middle  of  these  cogitations,  apprehen 
sions,  and  reflections,  it  came  into  my  thoughts 
one  day  that  all  this  might  be  a  mere  chimera 
of  my  own,  and  that  this  foot  might  be  the  print 
of  my  own  foot  when  I  came  on  shore  from  my 
bout.  This  cheered  me  up  a  little  too,  and  I 
began  to  persuade  myself  it  was  all  a  delusion, 
that  it  was  nothing  else  but  my  own  foot,  and 
why  might  not  I  come  that  way  from  the  boat  as 
well  as  I  was  going  that  way  to  the  boat?  Again,  I 
considered  also  that  I  could  by  no  means  tell  for 
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certain  where  I  had  trod  and  where  I  had  not, 
and  that  if  at  last  this  was  only  the  print  of  my 
own  foot,  I  had  played  the  part,  of  those  fools 
who  strive  to  make  stories  of  spectres  and  appa 
ritions,  and  then  are  themselves  frighted  at  them 
more  than  anybody  else. 

Now  1  began  to  take  courage  and  to  peep 
abroad  again,  for  I  had  not  stirred  out  of  my 
castle  for  three  days  and  nights,  so  that  I  began 
to  starve  for  provision,  for  I  had  little  or  nothing 
within  doors  but  some  barley-cakes  and  water. 
Then  I  knew  that  my  goats  wanted  to  be  milked 
too,  which  usually  was  my  evening  diversion,  and 
the  poor  creatures  were  in  great  pain  and  incon 
venience  for  want  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  almost 
spoiled  some  of  them,  and  almost  dried  up  their 
milk. 

Heartening  myself,  therefore,  with  the  belief 
that  this  was  nothing  but  the  print  of  one  of  my 
own  fest  (and  so  1  might  be  truly  said  to  start  at 
my  own  shadow),  1  began  to  go  abroad  again,  and 
went  to  my  country  house  to  milk  my  flock ; 
but  to  see  with  what  fear  I  went  forward,  how 
often  I  looked  behind  me,  how  I  was  ready  every 
now  and  then  to  lay  down  my  basket  and  run 
for  my  life,  it  would  have  made  any  one  have 
thought  I  was  haunted  with  an  evil  conscience, 
or  that  I  had  been  lately  most  terribly  frighted, 
and  so  indeed  I  had. 

However  as  I  went  down  thus  two  or  three 
days,  and  having  seen  nothing,  I  began  to  be  a 
little  bolder,  and  to  think  there  was  really  no 
thing  in  it  but  my  own  imagination  ;  but  I  could 
not  persuade  myself  fully  of  this  till  I  should  go 
down  to  the  shore  again  and  see  this  print  of  a 
foot,  and  measure  it  by  my  own,  and  see  if  there 
was  any  similitude  or  fitness,  that  I  might  be 
assured  it  was  my  own  foot.  But  when  1  came 
to  the  place  first,  it  appeared  evidently  to  me 
that  when  I  laid  up  my  boat  I  could  not  possi 
bly  be  on  shore  anywhere  thereabouts.  Se 
condly,  when  I  came  to  measure  the  mark  with 
my  own.  foot,  I  found  my  foot  not  so  large  by  a 
great  deal.  Both  these  things  filled  my  head 
with  new  imaginations,  and  gave  me  the  vapours 
again  to  the  highest  degree,  so  that  I  shook  with 
cold  like  one  in  an  ague,  and  I  went  home  again, 
filled  with  the  belief  that  some  man  or  men  had 
been  on  shore  there,  or,  in  short,  that  the  island 
was  inhabited,  and  I  might  be  surprised  before 
1  was  aware ;  and  what  course  to  take  for  my 
security  I  knew  not. 

0  what  ridiculous  resolutions  men  take  when 
possessed  with  fear !  It  deprives  them  of  the 
use  of  those  means  which  reason  offers  for  their 
relief.  The  first  thing  I  proposed  to  myself  was, 
to  throw  down  my  inclosures,  and  turn  all  my 
tame  cattle  wild  into  the  woods,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  find  them,  and  then  frequent  the 
island  in  prospect  of  the  same  or  the  like  booty ; 
then  to  the  simple  thing  of  digging  up  my  two 
corn-fields,  that  they  might  not  find  such  a  grain 
there,  and  still  be  prompted  to  frequent  the 
island ;  then  to  demolish  my  bower  and  tent, 
that  they  might  not  see  any  vestiges  of  my  ha 
bitation,  and  be  prompted  to  look  farther,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  persons  inhabiting. 

These  were  the  subjects  of  the  first  night's 
cogitation  after  I  was  come  home  again,  while 
the  apprehensions  which  hud1  so  overrun  my 


|  mind  were  fresh  upon  me,  and  my  head  was  full 
j  of  vapours,  as  above.  Thus  fear  of  danger  is 
ten  thousand  times  more  terrifying  than  danger 
i  itself  when  apparent,  to  the  eyes,  and  we  find 
the  burden  of  anxiety  greater  by  much  than  the 
evil  which  we  are  anxious  about ;  but,  which 
was  worse  than  all  this,  I  had  not  .that  relief  in 
this  trouble  from  the  resignation  I  used  to  prac 
tise  that  1  hoped  to  have.  I  looked,  1  thought, 
like  Saul,  who  complained  not  only  that  the 
Philistines  were  upon  him,  but  that  God  had 
forsaken  him,  for  I  did  not  now  take  due  ways 
to  compose  my  mind,  by  crying  to  God  in  my 
distress,  and  resting  upon  his  providence,  as  I 
had  done  before,  for  my  defence  and  deliverance, 
which  if  I  had  done,  I  had,  at  least,  been  more 
cheerfully  supported  under  this  new  surprise, 
and  perhaps  carried  through  it  with  more  reso 
lution. 

This  confusion  of  my  thoughts  kept  me 
waking  all  night,  but  in  the  morning  I  fell 
asleep,  and  having  by  the  amusement  of  my 
mind  been,  as  it  were,  tired,  and  my  spirits  ex 
hausted,  I  slept  very  soundly,  and  awaked  much 
better  composed  than  I  had  ever  been  before. 
And  now  I  began  to  think  sedately ;  and,  upon 
the  utmost  debate  with  myself,  I  concluded 
that  this  island,  which  was  so  exceeding  plea 
sant,  fruitful,  and  no  farther  from  the  main 
land  than  as  I  had  seen,  was  not  so  entirely 
abandoned  as  I  might  imagine.  That  although 
there  were  no  stated  inhabitants  who  lived  on 
the  spot,  yet  that  there  might  sometimes  come 
boats  off  from  the  shore,  who  either  with  design, 
or  perhaps  never  but  when  they  were  driven  by 
cross  winds,  might  come  to  this  place. 

That  I  had  lived  here  fifteen  years  now,  and 
had  not  met  with  the  least  shadow  or  figure  of 
any  people  before,  and  that  if  at  any  time  they 
should  be  driven  here,  it  was  probable  they  went 
away  again  as  soon  as  ever  they  could,  seeing 
they  had  never  thought  fit  to  fix  there  upon  any 
occasion  to  this  time. 

That  the  most  I  could  suggest  any  danger 
from  was,  from  any  such  casual  accidental  land 
ing  of  straggling  people  from  the  main,  who,  as 
it  was  likely,  if  they  were  driven  hither,  were 
here  against  their  wills,  so  they  made  no  stay 
here,  but  went  off'  again  with  all  possible  speed, 
seldom  staying  one  night  on  ihore,  lest  they 
should  not  have  the  help  of  the  tides  and  day. 
light  back  again ;  and  that  therefore  1  had  no 
thing  to  do  but  to  consider  of  some  safe  retreat 
in  case  I  should  see  any  savages  land  upon  the 
spot. 

Now  I  began  sorely  to  repent  that  I  had  dug 
my  cave  so  large  as  to  bring  a  door  through 
again,  which  door,  as  I  said,  came  out  beyond 
where  my  fortification  joined  to  the  rock.  Upon 
maturely  considering  this,  therefore,  I  resolved 
to  draw  me  a  second  fortification,  in  the  manner 
of  a  semi-circle,  at  a  distance  from  my  wall,  just 
where  I  had  planted  a  double  row  of  trees  about 
twelve  years  before,  of  which  I  made  mention  ; 
these  trees  having  been  planted  so  thick  before, 
there  wanted  but  a  few  piles  to  be  driven  be 
tween  them,  that  they  should  be  thicker  and 
stronger,  and  my  wall  would  be  soon  finished. 

So  that  I  had  now  a  double  wall,  and  my 
outer  wall  was  thickened  with  pieces  of  timber, 
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old  cables,  and  every  thing  I  could  think  of  to 
make  it  strong,  having  in  it  seven  little  holes, 
about  as  big  as  I  might  put  my  arm  out  at. 
In  the  inside  of  this  I  thickened  my  wall  to 
about  ten  feet  thick,  continually  bringing  earth 
out  of  my  cave  and  laying  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  and  walking  upon  it,  and  through  the 
seven  holes  I  contrived  to  plant  the  muskets, 
of  which  I  took  notice  that  I  got  seven  on  shore 
out  of  the  ship  ;  these,  I  say,  I  planted  like 
my  cannon,  and  fitted  them  into  frames  that 
held  them  like  a  carriage,  that  so  I  could  fire 
all  the  seven  guns  in  two  minutes'  time ;  this 
wall  1  was  many  a  weary  month  in  finishing, 
and  yet  never  thought  myself  safe  till  it  was 
done. 

When  this  was  done,  I  stuck  all  the  ground 
without  my  wall  for  a  great  way  every  way  as 
full  with  stakes  or  sticks  of  the  osier-like  wood, 
which  I  found  so  apt  to  grow,  as  they  could  well 
stand,  insomuch  that  I  believe  I  might  set  in 
near  twenty  thousand  of  them,  leaving  a  pretty 
large  space  between  them  and  my  wall,  that  I 
might  have  room  to  see  an  enemy,  and  they 
might  have  no  shelter  from  the  young  trees,  if 
they  attempted  to  approach  my  outer  wall. 

Thus  in  two  years'  time  I  had  a  thick  grove  ; 
and  in  five  on  six  years'  time  I  had  a  wood  before 
my  dwelling,  grown  so  monstrous  thick  and 
strong,  that  it  was  indeed  perfectly  impassable  ; 
and  no  man  of  what  kind  soever  would  ever  ima 
gine  that  there  was  anything  beyond  it,  much 
less  an  habitation.  As  for  the  way  I  proposed 
myself  to  go  in  and  out  (for  I  left  no  avenue),  it 
was  by  setting  two  ladders  ;  one  to  a  part  of  the 
rock  which  was  low,  and  then  broke  in,  and  left 
room  to  place  another  ladder  upon  that ;  so  when 
the  two  ladders  were  taken  down,  no  man  living 
could  come  down  to  me  without  mischiefing  him 
self  ;  and  if  they  had  come  down,  they  were  still 
on  the  outside  of  my  outer  wall. 

Thus  I  took  all  the  measures  human  prudence 
could  suggest  for  my  own  preservation  ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  at  length  that  they  were  not  alto 
gether  without  just  reason,  though  I  foresaw 
nothing  at  that  time  more  than  my  mere  fear  sug 
gested. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  was  not  altogether 
careless  of  my  other  affairs,  for  I  had  a  great 
concern  upon  me  for  my  little  herd  of  goats ; 
they  were  not  only  a  present  supply  to  me  upon 
every  occasion,  and  began  to  be  sufficient  for  me, 
without  the  expense  of  powder  and  shot,  but  also 
abated  the  fatigue  of  my  hunting  after  the  wild 
ones ;  and  I  was  loth  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
them,  and  to  have  them  all  to  nurse  up  over 
again. 

To  this  purpose,  after  long  consideration,  I 
could  think  but  of  two  ways  to  preserve  them  ; 
one  was  to  find  another  convenient  place  to  dig  a 
cave  under  ground,  and  to  drive  them  into  it 
every  night;  and  the  other  was  to  inclose  two  or 
three  little  bits  of  land,  remote  from  one  another, 
and  as  much  concealed  as  I  could,  where  I  might 
keep  about  half  a  dozen  young  goats  in  each 
place ;  so  that  if  any  disaster  happened  to  the 
stock  in  general,  I  might  be  able  to  raise  them 
again  with  little  trouble  and  time,  and  this, 
though  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labour,  I  thought  was  the  most  rational  design. 


Accordingly,  I  spent  some  time  to  find  out  the 
I  most  retired  parts  of  the  island,  and  I  pitched 
|  upon  one  which  was  as  private  indeed  as  my 
heart  could  wish  ;  for  it  was  a  little  damp  piece 
of  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow  and  thick 
woods,  where,  as  is  observed,  I  almost  lost  myself 
once  before,  endeavouring  to  come  back  that  way 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  Here  I 
found  a  clear  piece  of  land  near  three  acres,  so 
surrounded  with  woods  that  it  was  almost  an 
inclosure  by  nature  ;  at  least  it  did  not  want  near 
so  much  labour  to  make  it  so  as  the  other  pieces 
of  ground  I  had  worked  so  hard  at. 

I  immediately  went  to  work  with  this  piece  of 
ground,  and  in  less  than  a  month's  time  I  had  so 
fenced  it  round  that  my  flock  or  herd,  call  it 
which  you  please,  which  were  not  so  wild  now  as 
at  first  they  might  be  supposed  to  be,  were  well 
enough  secured  in  it.  So,  without  any  farther 
delay,  I  removed  ten  she-goats  and  two  he-goats 
to  this  piece ;  and  when  there,  I  continued  to 
perfect  the  fence  till  I  had  made  it  as  secure  as 
the  other,  which,  however,  I  did  at  more  leisure, 
and  it  took  me  up  more  time  by  a  great  deal. 

All  this  labour  I  was  at  the  expense  of,  purely 
from  my  apprehensions  on  the  account  of  the 
print  of  a  man's  foot  which  I  had  seen  ;  for,  as 
yet,  I  never  saw  any  human  creature  come  near 
the  island,  and  I  had  now  lived  two  years  under t 
these  uneasinesses,  which  indeed  made  my  life 
much  less  comfortable  than  it  was  before,  as  may 
well  be  imagined  by  any  who  know  what  it  is  to 
live  in  the  constant  snare  of  the  fear  of  man ;  and 
this  I  must  observe  with  grief  too,  that  the  dis 
composure  of  my  mind  had  too  great  impressions 
also  upon  the  religious  part  of  my  thoughts ;  for 
the  dread  and  terror  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
savages  and  cannibals  lay  so  upon  my  spirits,  that 
I  seldom  found  myself  in  a  due  temper  for  appli 
cation  to  my  Maker;  at  least,  not  with  the 
sedate  calmness  and  resignation  of  soul  which  I 
was  wont  to  do.  I  rather  prayed  to  God  as  under 
great  affliction  and  pressure  of  mind,  surrounded 
with  danger,  and  in  expectation  every  night  of 
being  murdered  and  devoured  before  the  morning ; 
and  I  must  testify  from  my  experience,  that  a 
temper  of  peace,  thankfulness,  love,  and  affection, 
is  much  more  the  proper  frame  for  prayer  than 
that  of  terror  and  discomposure ;  and  that,  under 
the  dread  of  mischief  impending,  a  man  is  no 
more  fit  for  a  comforting  performance  of  the  duty 
of  praying  to  God  than  he  is  for  repentance  on 
a  sick  bed  ;  for  these  discomposures  affect  the 
mind  as  the  others  do  the  body,  and  the  dis 
composure  of  the  mind  must  necessarily  be  as 
great  a  disability  as  that  of  the  body,  and  much 
greater,  praying  to  God  being  properly  an  act 
of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body. 

But  to  go  on :  after  I  had  thus  secured  one 
part  of  my  little  living  stock,  I  went  about  the 
whole  island,  searching  for  another  private  place 
to  make  such  another  deposit,  when,  wandering 
|  more  to  the  west  point  of  the  island  than  I  had 
ever  done  yet,  and  looking  out  to  sea,  I  thought 
I  saw  a  boat  upon  the  sea  at  a  great  distance.  I 
had  found  a  perspective  glass  or  two  in  one  of 
the  seamen's  chest  which  I  saved  out  of  our  ship; 
but  1  had  it  not  about  me,  and  this  was  so  re- 
moto  that  I  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it, 
though  I  looked  at  it  till  my  eyes  were  not  able  to 
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look  any  longer  ;  whether  it  was  a  boat  or  not '. 
do  not  know,  but  as  I  descended  from  the  hill  . 
could  see  no  more  of  it,  so  I  gave  it  over,  only 
resolved  to  go  no  more  without  a  perspective 
glass  in  my  pocket. 

When  I  was  come  down  the  hill  to  the  end  01 
the  island,  where  indeed  I  had  never  been  before, 
I  was  presently  convinced  that  the  seeing  the 
print  of  a  man's  foot  was  not  such  a  strange 
thing  in  the  island  as  I  imagined;  and,  but  that 
it  was  a  special  providence  that  I  was  cast  upon 
the  side  of  the  island  where  the  savages  never 
came,  I  should  easily  have  known  that  nothing 
was  more  frequent  than  for  the  canoes  from  the 
main,  when  they  happened  to  be  a  little  too  far 
out  at  sea,  to  shoot  over  to  that  side  of  the  island 
for  harbour ;  likewise,  as  they  often  met  and 
fought  in  their  canoes,  the  victors,  having  taken 
any  prisoners,  would  bring  them  over  to  this 
shore,  where,  according  to  their  dreadful  cus 
toms,  being  all  canuibals,  they  would  kill  and  eat 
them  ;  of  which  hereafter. 

When  1  was  come  down  the  hill  to  the  shore,  as  I 
said  above,  being  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  island,  1  was 
perfectly  confounded  and  amazed ;  nor  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  express  the  horror  of  my  mind  at  see 
ing  the  shore  spread  with  skulls,  hands,  feet,  and 
other  bones  of  human  bodies  ;  and  particularly  I 
observed  a  place  where  there  had  been  a  fire 
made,  and  a  circle  dug  in  the  earth  like  a  cock 
pit,  where  it  is  Supposed  the  savage  wretches 
had  sat  down  to  their  inhuman  feastings  upon 
the  bodies  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

I  was  so  astonished  with  the  sight  of  these 
things,  that  I  entertained  no  notions  of  any  dan 
ger  to  myself  from  it  for  a  long  while ;  all  my 
apprehensions  were  buried  in  the  thoughts  of 
such  a  pitch  of  inhuman  hellish  brutality,  and 
the  horror  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature  ; 
which,  though  I  had  heard  it  often,  yet  I  never 
had  so  near  a  view  of  before ;  in  short,  I  turned 
away  my  face  from  the  horrid  spectacle,  my 
stomach  grew  sick,  and  I  was  just  at  the  point 
of  fainting  when  nature  discharged  the  disorder 
from  my  stomach,  and  having  vomited  with  an 
uncommon  violence  I  was  a  little  relieved,  but 
could  not  bear  to  stay  in  the  place  a  moment ; 
so  I  got  me  up  the  hill  again  with  all  the  speed 
1  could,  and  walked  on  towards  my  own  habita 
tion. 

When  I  came  a  little  out  of  that  part  of  the 
island  I  stood  still  awhile  as  amazed ;  and  then 
recovering  myself,  I  looked  up  with  the  utmost 
affection  of  my  soul,  and,  with  a  flood  of  tears  in 
my  eyes,  gave  God  thanks,  that  had  cast  my  lot 
in  a  part  of  the  world  where  1  was  distinguished 
from  such  dreadful  creatures  as  these ;  and  that 
though  I  had  esteemed  my  present  condition 
very  miserable,  had  yet  given  me  so  many  com 
forts  in  it  that  I  had  still  more  to  give  thanks 
for  than  to  complain  of;  and  this  above  all,  that 
I  had,  even  in  this  miserable  condition,  been 
comforted  with  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  the 
hope  of  his  blessing,  which  was  a  felicity  more 
than  sufficiently  equivalent  to  all  the  misery 
which  I  had  suffered  or  could  suffer. 

In  this  frame  of  thankfulness  I  went  home  to 
my  castle,  and  began  to  be  much  easier  now  as 
to  the  safety  of  my  circumstances  than  ever  I 
was  before  ;  for  I  observed  that  these  wretches 


never  came  to  this  island  in  search  of  what  they 
could  get,  perhaps  not  seeking,  not  wanting,  or 
not  expecting,  anything  here,  and  having  often, 
no  doubt,  been  up  in  the  covered  woody  part  of 
it  without  finding  anything   to  their   purpose. 
I  knew  I  had  been  here  now  almost  eighteen 
years,  and  never  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  human 
creature  there  before,  and  might  be  here  eighteen 
more  as  entirely  concealed  as  I  was  now,  if  I 
did  not  discover  myself  to  them,  which  I  had  no 
manner  of  occasion  to  do,  it  being  my  only  busi 
ness  to  keep  myself  entirely  concealed  where  I 
was,  unless  I  found  a  better  sort  of  creatures 
than  cannibals  to  make  myself  known  to. 

Yet  I  entettained  such  an  abhorrence  of  the 
savage  wretches  that  I  have  been  speaking  of, 
and  of  the  wretched  inhuman  custom  of  their 
devouring  and  eating  one  another  up,  that  I  con 
tinued  pensive  and  sad,  and  kept  close  within 
my  own  circle  for  almost  two  years  after  this: 
when  I  say  my  own  circle,  I  mean  by  it  my 
three  plantations;  viz.,  my  castle,  my  country 
seat,  which  I  called  my  bower,  and  my  inclosure 
in  the  woods;  nor  did  I  look  after  this  for  any- 
other  use  than  as  an  inclosure  for  my  goats ;  for 
the  aversion  which  nature  gave  me  to  these 
hellish  wretches  was  such,  that  1  was  as  fearful 
of  seeing  them  as  of  seeing  the  devil  himself ;  nor 
did  I  so  much  as  go  to  look  after  my  boat  in 
all  this  time,  but  began  rather  to  think  of  mak 
ing  me  another  ;  for  I  could  not  think  of  making 
any  more  attempts  to  bring  the  other  boat  round 
the  island  to  me,  lest  I  should  meet  with  some 
of  those  creiitures  at  sea,  in  which,  if  1  had  hap 
pened  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  I  knew 
what  would  have  been  my  lot. 

Time,  however,  and  the  satisfaction  I  had  that 
I  was  in  no  danger  of  being  discovered  by  these 
people,  began  to  wear  off  my  uneasiness  about 
them,  and  I  began  to  live  just  in  the  same  com 
posed  manner  as  before ;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  I  used  more  caution  and  kept  my  eyes  more 
about  me  than  I  did  before,  lest  I  should  happen 
to  be  seen  by  any  of  them  ;  and  particularly,  I 
was  more  cautious  of  firing  my  gun,  lest  any  of 
them  on  the  island  should  happen  to  hear  it ; 
and  it  was  therefore  a  very  good  providence  to 
me  that  I  had  furnished  myself  with  a  tame  breed 
of  goats,  that  I  had  no  need  to  hunt  any  more 
about  the  woods  or  shoot  at  them  ;  and  if  I  did 
catch  any  more  of  them  after  this,  it  was  by 
traps  and  snares  as  1  had  done  before ;  so  that, 
for  two  years  after  this,  I  believe  I  never  fired  my 
gun  once  off,  though  I  never  went  out  without 
it ;  and,  which  was  more,  as  I  had  saved  three 
pistols  out  of  the  ship,  I  always  carried  them 
out  with  me,  or  at  least  two  of  them,  sticking 
them  in  my  dog-skin  belt.  I  likewise  furbished 
up  one  of  the  great  cutlasses  that  I  had  out  of 
the  ship,  and  made  me  a  belt  to  put  it  in  also, 
so  that  I  was  now  a  most  formidable  fellow  to 
look  at  when  I  went  abroad,  if  you  add  to  the 
former  description  of  myself  the  particular  of  two 
pistols,  and  a  great  broad-sword  hanging  at  my 
side  in  a  belt,  but  without  a  scabbard. 

Things  going  on  thus,  as  I  have  said,  for  some 
time,  1  seemed,  excepting  these  cautions,  to  be 
reduced  to  my  former  calm  sedate  way  of  living; 
all  these  things  tended  to  show  me  more  and 
more  how  far  my  condition  was  from  being 
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miserable  compared  to  some  others ;  nay,  to 
many  other  particulars  of  life  which  it  might 
have  pleased  God  to  have  made  my  lot.  It  put 
me  upon  reflecting  how  little  repining  there 
would  be  among  mankind  at  any  condition  of 
life,  if  people  would  rather  compare  their  condi 
tion  with  those  that  are  worse,  in  order  to  be 
thankful,  than  be  always  comparing  them  with 
those  which  are  better,  to  assist  their  murmur- 
ings  and  complainings. 

As  in  my  present  condition  there  were  not 
really  many  things  which  I  wanted,  so  indeed  I 
thought  that  the  frights  I  had  been  in  about, 
these  savage  wretches,  and  the  concern  I  had 
been  in  for  my  own  preservation,  had  taken  off' 
the  edge  of  my  invention  for  my  own  conve 
niences,  and  I  had  dropped  a  good  design  which 
I  had  once  bent  my  thoughts  upon  ;  and  that 
was,  to  try  if  I  could  not  make  some  of  my  barley 
into  malt,  and  then  try  to  brew  myself  some 
beer.  This  was  really  a  whimsical  thought, 
and  I  reproved  myself  often  for  the  simplicity 
of  it  ;  for  I  presently  saw  that  there  would  be 
the  want  of  several  things  necessary  to  the  mak 
ing  my  beer  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  supply ;  as,  first,  casks  to  preserve  it  in, 
which  was  a  thing  that,  as  I  have  observed 
already,  I  could  never  compass;  no,  though  1 
spent  not.  many  days,  but  weeks,  nay  months,  in 
attempting  it,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  the  next 
place,  I  had  no  hopes  to  make  it  keep,  no  yeast 
to  make  it  work,  no  copper  or  kettle  to  make 
it  boil  ;  and  yet,  had  not  all  these  things  inter 
vened,  I  mean  the  frights  and  terrors  I  was  in 
about  the  savages,  I  had  undertaken  it,  and 
perhaps  brought  it  to  pass  too ;  for  I  seldom 
gave  anything  over  without  accomplishing  it, 
when  I  once  had  it  in  my  head  enough  to 
begin  it. 

But  my  invention  now  ran  quite  another  way; 
for  night  and  day  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
how  I  might  destroy  some  of  these  monsters  in 
their  cruel  and  bloody  entertainment,  and  if 
possible  save  the  victims  they  should  bring  hither 
to  destroy.  It  would  take  up  a  larger  volume 
than  this  whole  work  is  intended  to  be,  to  set 
down  all  the  contrivances  I  hatched,  or  rather 
brooded  upon  in  my  thoughts,  for  the  destroy 
ing  these  creatures,  or  at  least  frightening  them, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  coming  hither  any  more  ; 
but  all  was  abortive  ;  nothing  could  be  possible 
to  take  effect  unless  I  was  to  be  there  to  do  it 
myself ;  and  what  could  one  man  do  among 
them,  when  perhaps  there  might  be  twenty  or 
thirty  of  them  together,  with  their  darts,  or 
their  bows  and  arrows,  with  which  they  could 
shoot  as  true  to  a  mark  as  I  could  with  my 
gun? 

Sometimes  I  contrived  to  dig  a  hole  under 
the  place  where  they  made  their  fire,  and  put  in 
five  or  six  pounds  of  gunpowder,  which,  when 
they  kindled  their  fire,  would  consequently  take 
fire  and  blow  up  all  that  was  near  it ;  but,  as  in 
the  first  place  1  should  be  very  loth  to  waste  so 
much  powder  upon  them,  my  store  being  now 
within  the  quantity  of  a  barrel,  so  neither  could 
I  be  sure  of  its  going  off  at  any  certain  time 
when  it  might  surprise  them  ;  and  at  best,  that 
it  would  do  but  little  more  than  just  blow  the 
fire  about  their  ears  and  fright  them,  but  not 


sufficient  to  make  them  forsake  the  place  ;  so  I 
laid  it  aside,  and  then  proposed  that  I  would 
place  myself  in  ambush  in  some  convenient  place, 
with  my  three  guns  all  double-loaded,  and  in  the 
middle  of  their  bloody  ceremony  let  fly  at  them, 
when  I  should  be  sure  to  kill  or  wound  perhaps 
two  or  three  at  every  shot;  and  then  falling  in 
upon  them  with  my  three  pistols  and  my  sword, 
I  made  no  doubt  but  that  if  there  were  twenty 
I  should  kill  them  all.  This  fancy  pleased  my 
thoughts  for  some  weeks,  and  I  was  so  full  of 
it  that  I  often  dreamt  of  it ;  and  sometimes, 
that  I  was  just  going  to  let  fly  at.  them  in  my 
sleep. 

I  went  so  far  with  it  in  my  indignation,  thai  I 
employed  myself  several  days  to  find  out  proper 
places  to  put  myself  in  ambuscade,  as  I  said,  to 
watch  for  them  ;  and  I  went  frequently  to  the 
place  itself,  which  was  now  grown  more  familiar 
to  me ;  and  especially  while  my  mind  was  thus 
filled  with  thoughts  of  revenge,  and  of  a  bloody 
putting  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  to  the  sword, 
as  I  may  call  it ;  but  the  horror  I  had  at  the 
place,  and  at  the  signals  of  the  barbarous 
wretches  devouring  one  another,  abated  my 
malice. 

Well,  at  length  I  found  a  place  in  the  side  of 
the  hill,  where  I  was  satisfied  I  might  securely 
wait  till  I  saw  any  of  the  boats  coming,  and  might 
then,  even  before  they  would  be  ready  to  come 
on  shore,  convey  myself  unseen  into  some 
thickets  of  trees,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a 
hollow  large  enough  to  conceal  me  entirely,  and 
where  I  might  sit  and  observe  all  their  bloody 
doings,  and  take  my  full  aim  at  their  heads  when 
they  were  so  close  together  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  that  I  should  miss  my  shot,  or 
that  I  could  fail  wounding  three  or  four  of  them 
at  the  first  shot. 

In  this  place  then  I  resolved  to  fix  my  design, 
and  accordingly  I  prepared  two  muskets  and  my 
ordinary  fowling-piece.  The  two  muskets  I 
loaded  with  a  brace  of  slugs  each,  and  four  or 
five  smaller  bullets,  about  the  size  of  pistol- 
bullets,  and  the  fowling-piece  I  loaded  with  near 
a  handful  of  swan-shot  of  the  largest  size ;  I  also  , 
loaded  my  pistols  with  about  four  bullets  each, 
and  in  this  posture,  well  provided  with  ammuni 
tion  for  a  second  and  third  charge,  I  prepared 
myself  for  my  expedition. 

After  I  had  thus  laid  the  scheme  for  my  design, 
and  in  my  imagination  put  it  in  practice,  I  con 
tinually  made  my  tour  every  morning  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  which  was  from  my  castle,  as  I  called 
it,  about  three  miles  or  more,  to  see  if  I  could 
observe  any  boats  upon  the  sea  coming  near  the 
island  or  standing  over  towards  it ;  but  I  began 
to  tire  of  this  hard  duty  after  I  had  for  two  or 
three  months  constantly  kept  my  watch,  but 
came  always  back  without  any  discovery,  there 
having  not  all  that  time  been  the  least  appear 
ance,  not  only  on  or  near  the  shore,  but  not  on 
the  whole  ocean,  so  far  as  my  eyes  or  glasses 
could  reach  every  way. 

As  long  as  I  kept  up  my  daily  tour  to  the  hill 
to  look  out,  so  long  also  I  kept  up  the  vigour  of 
my  design,  and  my  spirits  seemed  to  be  all  the 
while  in  a  suitable  frame  for  so  outrageous  an 
execution  as  the  killing  twenty  or  thirty  naked 
savages  for  an  offence  which  I  had  not  at  all 
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entered  into  a  discussion  of  in  my  own  thoughts, 
any  further  than  my  passions  were  at  first  fired 
by  the  horror  I  conceived  at  the  unnatural  cus 
tom  of  the  people  of  that  country,  who,  it  seems, 
had  been  suffered  by  Providence,  in  his  wise  dis 
position  of  the  world,  to  have  no  other  guide 
than  that  of  their  own  abominable  and  vitiatec 
passions ;  and  consequently  were  left,  and  per 
haps  had  been  for  some  ages,  to  act  such  horric 
i   things,  and  receive  such  dreadful  customs,    as 
:  nothing  but  nature,  entirely  abandoned  of  heaven, 
j  and  actuated  by  some  hellish  degeneracy,  could 
have  run  them  into ;  but  now,  when,  as  I  have 
said,  I  began  to  be  weary  of  the  fruitless  excur 
sion  which  I  had  made  so  long,  and  so  far,  every 
morning  in  vain,  so  my  opinion  of    the  action 
itself  began  to  alter,  and  I  began,  with  cooler 
and  calmer  thoughts,  to  consider  what  it  was  I 
was  going  to  engage  in ;  what  authority  or  call 
I  had  to  pretend  to  be  judge  and  executioner 
upon  these  men  as  criminals,  whom  heaven  had 
thought  fit  for  so  many  ages  to  suffer  unpunished 
to  go  on,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  executioners 
of  his  judgments  upon  one  another;  also,  how 
far  these  people  were  offenders  against  me,  and 
wh;it  right  I  had  to  engage  in  the  quarrel  of  that 
blood  which  they  shed  promiscuously  upon  one 
another.     I  debated  this  very  often  with  myself 
thus :   How  do  I  know  what  God  himself  judges 
in  this  particular  case  ?     It  is  certain  these  peo 
ple  do  not  commit  this  as  a  crime ;  it  is  not 
against  their  own  consciences  reproving,  or  their 
light  reproaching  them.     They  do  not  know  it 
to  be  an  offence,  and  then  commit  it  in  defiance 
of  divine  justice,  as  we  do  in  almost  all  the  sins 
we  commit.     They  think   it  no  more  a  crime  to 
i  kill  a  captive  taken  in  war  than  we  do  to  kill  an 
ox,  nor  to  eat  human  flesh  than  we  do  to  eat 
mutton. 

When  I  had  considered  this  a  little,  it  fol 
lowed  necessarily  that  I  was  certainly  in  the 
wrong  in  it ;  that  these  people  were  not  mur 
derers  in  the  sense  that  I  had  before  condemned 
them  in  my  thoughts,  any  more  than  those  Chris- 
:  tians  were  murderers  who  often  put  to  death  the 
prisoners  taken  in  battle,  or  more  frequently, 
upon  many  occasions,  put  whole  troops  of  men 
to  the  sword,  without  giving  quarter,  though 
they  threw  down  their  arms  and  submitted. 

In  the  next  place  it  occurred  to  me  that, 
albeit  the  usage  they  gave  to  me  was  thus  brutish 
and  inhuman,  yet  it  was  really  nothing  to  me. 
These  people  had  done  me  no  injury  ;  that  if 
they  attempted  me,  or  I  saw  it  necessary  for  my 
immediate  preservation  to  fall  upon  them,  some 
thing  might  be  said  for  it ;  but  that  I  was  yet 
,  out  of  their  power,  and  they  had  really  no  know 
ledge  of  me,  and  consequently  no  design  upon 
me,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  just  for  me  to 
fall  upon  them ;  that  this  would  justify  the  conduct 
of  the  Spaniards  in  all  their  barbarities  prac 
tised  in  America,  where  they  destroyed  millions 
of  these  people,  who,  however  they  were  idolaters 
and  barbarians,  and  had  several  bloody  and  bar 
barous  rites  in  these  customs,  such  as  sacrificing 
human  bodies  to  their  idols,  were  yet,  as  to  the 
Spaniards,  very  innocent  people, 'and  that  the 
rooting  them  out  of  the  country  is  spoken  of 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation,  even 
by  the  Spaniards  themselves  at  this  time,  and  by 


all  other  Christian  nations  of  Europe  as  a  mere 
butchery,  a  bloody  and  unnatural  piece  of  cruelty, 
unjustifiable  either  to  God  or  man  and  such 
as  for  which  the  very  name,  of  a  Spaniard  is 
reckoned  to  be  frightful  and  terrible  to  all  peo 
ple  of  humanity  or  of  Christian  compassion ;  as 
if  the  kingdom  of  Spain  were  particularly  eminent 
for  the  product  of  a  race  of  men  who  were 
without  principles  of  tenderness  or  the  common 
bowels  of  pity  to  the  miserable,  which  is  reck 
oned  to  be  a  mark  of  a  generous  temper  in  the  mind. 
These  considerations  really  put  me  to  a  pause, 
and  to  a  kind  of  full  stop ;  and  I  began  by  little 
and  little  to  be  off  of  my  design,  and  to  conclude 
I  had  taken  a  wrong  measure  in  my  resolutions 
to  attack  the  savages  ;  that  it  was  not  my  busi 
ness  to  meddle  with  them  unless  they  first  at 
tacked  me,  and  this  it  was  my  business,  if  possible, 
to  prevent ;  but  that  if  I  were  discovered  and 
attacked,  then  I  knew  my  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  argued  with  myself  that 
this  really  was  the  way  not  to  deliver  myself,  but 
entirely  to  ruin  and  destroy  myself,  for  unless  I 
was  sure  to  kill  every  one  that  not  only  should  be 
on  shore  at  that  time,  but  that  should  ever  come 
on  shore  afterwards ;  if  but  one  of  them  escaped 
to  tell  their  country  people  what  had  happened, 
they  would  come  over  again  by  thousands  to  re 
venge  the  death  of  their  fellows,  and  I  should 
only  bring  upon  myself  a  certain  destruction 
which  at  present  I  had  no  manner  of  occasion  for. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  concluded,  that  neither  in 
principles  nor  in  policy  I  ought  one  way  or  other 
io  concern  myself  in  this  affair  ;  that  my  business 
was  by  all  possible  means  to  conceal  myself  from 
them,  and  not  to  leave  them  the  least  signal  to 
uess  by  that  there  were  any  living  creatures 
upon  the  island,  I  mean  of  human  shape. 

Religion  joined  in  with  this  prudential,  and  I 
was  convinced  now  many  ways  that  I  was  per- 
"ectly  out  of  my  duty  when  I  was  laying  all  my 
Dloody  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  innocent 
reatures,  I  mean  innocent  as  to  me  ;  as  to  the 
crimes  they  were  guilty  of  towards  one  another, 
1  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  they  were  na- 
ional  punishments  to  make  a  just  retribution  for 
national  offences,  and  to  bring  public  judgments 
upon  those  who  offend  in  a  public  manner,  by 
such  ways  as  best  please  God. 

This  appeared  so  clear  to  me  now,  that  nothing 
was  a  greater  satisfaction  to  me  than  that  I  had 
not  been  suffered  to  do  a  thing  which  I  now  saw 
10  much  reason  to  believe  would  have  been  no 
ess  a  sin  than  that  of  wilful  murder,  if  I  had 
committed  it ;  and  I  gave  most  humble  thanks  on 
my  knees  to  God,  that  had  thus  delivered  me  from 
blood-guiltiness,  beseeching  him  to  grant  me  the 
protection  of  his  providence,  that  I  might  not  fall 
nto  the  hands  of  barbarians ;  or  that  I  might 
not  lay  my  hands  upon  them,  unless  I  had  a  more 
lear  call  from  Heaven  to  do  it,  in  defence  of  my 
own  life. 

Jn  this  disposition  I  continued  for  near  a  year 
after  this,  and  so  far  was  I  from  desiring  an  occa 
sion  for  falling  upon  those  wretches,  that  in  all 
hat  time  I  never  once  went  up  the  hill  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  of  them  in  sight,  or  to 
mow  whether  any  of  them  had  been  on  shore 
there  or  not ;  that  I  might  not  be  tempted  to  re 
new  any  of  my  contrivances  against  them,  or  be 
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provoked,  by  any  advantage  which  might  present 
itself,  to  fall  upon  them ;  only  this  I  did,  1  went 
and  removed  my  boat,  which  I  had  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  and  carried  it  down  to  the  east 
end  of  the  whole  island,  where  Iran  it  into  a  little 
cove  which  I  found  under  some  high  rocks,  and 
where  I  knew,  by  reason  of  the  currents,  the  sa 
vages  durst  not,  at  least  would  not,  come  with 
their  boats  upon  any  account  whatsoever. 

With  my  boat  I  carried  away  everything  that 
I  had  left  there  belonging  to  her,  though  not  ne 
cessary  for  the  bare  going  thither  ;  viz.,  a  mast 
and  sail  which  I  had  made  for  her,  and  a  thing 
like  an  anchor,  but,  indeed,  which  could  not  be 
called  either  anchor  or  grappling ;  however,  it  was 
the  best  I  could  make  of  its  kind.  All  these  I 
removed  that  there  might  not  be  the  least  shadow 
of  any  discovery,  or  any  appearance  of  any  boat, 
or  of  any  habitation  upon  the  island. 

Besides  this,  I  kept  myself,  as  1  said,  more  re 
tired  than  ever,  and  seldom  went  from  my  cell, 
other  than  upon  my  constant  employment,  viz., 
to  milk  my  she-goats,  and  manage  my  little  flock 
in  the  wood,  which,  as  it  was  on  the  other  part 
of  the  island,  was  quite  out  of  danger ;  for  cer 
tain  it  is  that  these  savage  people  who  some 
times  haunted  this  island,  never  came  with  any 
thoughts  of  finding  anything  here,  and  conse 
quently  never  wandered  off  from  the  coast ;  and 
1  doubt  not  but  they  might  have  been  several 
times  on  shore  after  my  apprehensions  of  them 
had  made  me  cautious  as  well  as  before ;  and, 
indeed,  I  looked  back  with  some  horror  upon  the 
thoughts  of  what  my  condition  would  have  been 
if  I  had  chopped  upon  them,  and  been  discovered 
before  that,  when  naked  and  unarmed,  except 
with  one  gun,  and  that  loaded  often  only  with 
small  shot.  I  walked  everywhere,  peeping  and 
peering  about  the  island  to  see  what  I  could  get. 
What  a  surprise  should  I  have  been  in  if,  when  I 
discovered  the  print  of  a  man's  foot,  I  had  instead 
of  that  seen  fifteen  or  twenty  savages,  and  found 
them  pursuing  me,  and,  by  the  swiftness  of  their 
running,  no  possibility  of  my  escaping  them  ! 

The  thoughts  of  this  sometimes  sunk  my  very 
soul  within  me,  and  distressed  my  mind  so  much 
that  I  could  not  soon  recover  it ;  to  think  what 
I  should  have  done,  and  how  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  resist  them,  but  even  should  not 
have  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  do  what  I 
might  have  done  ;  much  less  what  now,  after  so 
much  consideration  and  preparation,  I  might  be 
able  to  do.  Indeed,  after  serious  thinking  of  these 
things,  I  would  be  very  melancholy,  and  sometimes 
it  would  last  a  great  while;  but  I  resolved  it 
at  last  all  into  thankfulness  to  that  providence 
which  had  delivered  me  from  so  many  unseen 
dangers,  and  had  kept  me  from  those  mischiefs 
which  I  could  no  way  have  been  the  agent  in  de 
livering  myself  from,  because  I  had  not  the  least 
notion  of  any  such  thing  depending,  or  the  least 
supposition  of  its  being  possible. 

This  renewed  a  contemplation  which  often  had 
come  to  my  thoughts  in  former  time,  when  first  I 
began  to  see  the  merciful  dispositions  of  heaven 
in  the  dangers  we  run  through  in  this  life  ;  how 
wonderfully  we  are  delivered  when  we  know 
nothing  of  it ;  how,  when  we  are  in  a  quandary, 
as  we  call  it,  a  doubt,  or  hesitation,  whether  to 
go  this  way  or  that  way,  a  secret  hint  shall  direct 


us  to  go  this  way  when  we  intended  to  go  another 
way  ;  nay,  when  sense,  our  own  inclination,  and 
perhaps  business  has  called  to  go  the  other  way, 
yet  a  strange  impression  upon  the  mind,  from  we 
know  not  what  springs,  and  by  we  know  not  what 
;  power,  shall  overrule  us  to  go  this  way;  and  it 
shall  afterwards  appear  that  had  we  gone  that. 
!  way  which  we  would  have  gone,  and  even  to  our 
imagination  ought  to  have  gone,  we  should  have 
been  ruined  and  lost;  upon  these,  and  many  like 
reflections,  I  afterwards  made  it  a  certain  rule 
wilh  me,  that  whenever  I  found  those  secret 
hints  or  pressings  of  my  mind  to  doing  or  not 
doing  anything  that  presented,  or  to  going  this 
way  or  that  way,  I  never  failed  to  obey  the  secret 
dictate,  though  I  knew  no  other  reason  for  it  than 
that  such  a  pressure  or  such  a  hint  hung  upon 
my  mind.  I  could  give  many  examples  of  the 
success  of  this  conduct  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
but  more  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  my  inha 
biting  this  unhappy  island  ;  besides  many  occa 
sions  which  it  is  very  likely  I  might  have  taken 
notice  of,  if  I  had  seen  with  the  same  eyes  then 
that  I  saw  with  now ;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  be 
wise,  and  I  cannot  but  advise  all  considering  men 
whose  lives  are  attended  with  such  extraordinary 
incidents  as  mine,  or  even  though  not  so  extra 
ordinary,  not  to  slight  such  secret  intimations  of 
Providence,  let  them  come  from  what  invisible 
intelligence  they  will.  That  I  shall  not  discuss, 
and  perhaps  cannot  account  for,  but  certainly 
they  are  a  proof  of  the  converse  of  spirits,  and 
the  secret  communication  between  those  embo 
died  and  those  unembodied,  and  such  a  proof  as 
can  never  be  withstood ;  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  give  some  very  remarkable  instances 
in  the  remainder  of  my  solitary  residence  in  this 
dismal  place. 

I  believe  the  reader  of  this  will  not  think  it 
strange,  if  I  confess  that  these  anxieties,  these 
constant  dangers  I  lived  in,  and  the  concern  that 
was  now  upon  me,  put  an  end  to  all  invention, 
and  to  all  the  contrivances  that  I  had  laid  for  my 
future  accommodations  and  conveniences.  I  had 
the  care  of  my  safety  more  now  upon  my  hands 
than  that  of  my  food.  I  cared  not  to  drive  a 
nail,  or  chop  a  stick  of  wood  now,  for  fear  the 
noise  I  should  make  should  be  heard  ;  much  less 
would  I  fire  a  gun,  for  the  same  reason  ;  and, 
above  all,  I  was  very  uneasy  at  making  any  fire, 
lest  the  smoke,  which  is  visible  at  a  great  dis 
tance  in  the  day,  should  betray  me  ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  removed  that  part  of  my  business  which 
required  fire,  such  as  burning  of  pots  and  pipes, 
&c.,  into  my  new  apartment  in  the  wood  ;  where, 
after  I  had  been  some  time,  I  found,  to  my  un 
speakable  consolation,  a  mere  natural  cave  in  the 
earth,  which  went  in  a  vast  way,  and  where,  I 
dare  say,  no  savage,  had  he  been  at  the  mouth  of 
it,  would  be  so  hardy  as  to  venture  in,  nor  indeed 
would  any  man  else,  but  one  who,  like  me,  wanted 
nothing  so  much  as  a  safe  retreat. 

The  mouth  of  this  hollow  was  at  the  bottom  of 
a  great  rock,  where,  by  mere  accident  (I  would 
say,  if  I  did  not  see  an  abundant  reason  to  ascribe 
all  such  things  now  to  Providence),  I  was  cutting 
down  some  thick  branches  of  trees  to  make  char 
coal  ;  and  before  I  go  on,  I  must  observe  the 
reason  of  my  making  this  charcoal,  which  was 
thus: — 
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I  was  afraid  of  making  a  smoke  about  my ; 
habitation,  as  I  said  before ;  and  yet  I  could  not 
live  there  without  baking  my  bread,  cooking  my 
meat,  &c.,  so  I  contrived  to  burn  some  wood 
here,  as  I  had  seen  done  in  England  under  turf, 
till  it  became  chark,  or  dry  coal ;  and  then 
putting  the  fire  out,  I  preserved  the  coal  to  carry 
home,  and  perform  the  other  services  which  fire 
was  wanting  for  at  home,  without  danger  of  smoke. 

But  this  by  the  bye :  while  I  was  cutting  down , 
some  wood  here,  I  perceived  that  behind  a  very ' 
thick  branch  of  low  brushwood,  or  underwood,' 
there  was  a  kind  of  hollow  place ;  I  was  curious 
to  look  into  it,  and  getting  with  difficulty  into  the 
mouth  of  it,  I  found  it  was  pretty  large,  that  is  to 
say,  sufficient  for  me  to  stand  upright  in  it,  and 
perhaps  another  with  me  ;  but  I  must  confess  to 
you  I  made  more  haste  out  than  I  did  in  ;  when 
looking  further  into  the  place,  which  was  per 
fectly  dark,  I  saw  two  broad  shining  eyes  of  some 
creature,  whether  devil  or  man  I  knew  not,  which 
twinkled  like  two  stars,  the  dim  light  from  the 
cave's  mouth  shining  directly  in,  and  making  the 
reflection. 

However,  after  some  pause,  I  recovered  myself, 
and  began  to  call  myself  a  thousand  fools,  and  tell 
myself,  that  he  that  was  afraid  to  see  the  devil  j 
was  not  fit  to  live  twenty  years  in  an  island  all 
alone,   and   that  I  durst  to  believe   there  was 
nothing  in  this  cave  that  was  more  frightful  than 
myself.     Upon  this,  plucking  up  my  courage,   I 
took  up  a  large  firebrand,  and  in  I  rushed  again, ! 
with  the  stick  flaming  in  my  hand.     I  had  not  i 
gone  three  steps  in,  but  I  was  almost  as  much  J 
frightened  as  I  was  before ;  for  I  heard  a  very 
loud  sigh,  like  that  of  a  man  in  some  pain ;  and . 
it  was  followed  by  a  broken  noise,  as  if  of  words  i 
half  expressed,  and  then  a  deep  sigh  again.     L  ' 
stepped  back,  and  was  indeed  struck  with  such  a  j 
surprise,  that  it  put  me  into  a  cold  sweat;  and  if, 
I  had  had  an  hat  on  my  head,  I  will  not  answer  ] 
for  it  that  my  hair  might  not  have  lifted  it  off. 
But  still  plucking   up   my  spirits   as   well  as  I ! 
could,  and  encouraging  myself  a  little,  with  con- : 
sidering  that  the  power  and  the  presence  of  God 
was   everywhere,  and  was  able   to  protect  me ;  j 
upon  this  I  stepped  forward  again,  and  by  the  i 
light  of  the  firebrand,  holding  it  up  a  little  over 
my  head,  I  saw  lying  on  the  ground  a  most  mon- ! 
strous,    frightful   old   he-goat,  just  making  his 
will,  as  we  say,  gasping  for  life,  and  dying  indeed 
of  mere  old  age. 

I  stirred  him  a  little  to  see  if  I  could  get  him 
out,  and  he  essayed  to  get  up,  but  was  not  able  to 
raise  himself;  and  I  thought  with  myself,  he 
might  even  lie  there  ;  for  if  he  had  frightened  me 
so,  he  would  certainly  fright  any  of  the  savages, 
if  any  of  them  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  come  in 
there  while  be  had  any  life  in  him. 

I  was  now  recovered  from  my  surprise,  and 
began  to  look  round  me,  when  I  found  the  cave 
was  but  very  small ;  that  is  to  say,  it  might  be 
about  twelve  feet  over,  but  in  no  manner  of  shape, 
either  round  or  square,  no  hands  having  ever 
been  employed  in  making  it  but  those  of  mere 
nature.  1  observed  also,  that  there  was  a  place 
at  the  farther  side  of  it  that  went  in  farther,  but 
so  low  that  it  required  me  to  creep  upon  my 
hands  and  knees  to  get  into  it,  and  whither  it 
went  1  knew  not ;  so  having  no  candle,  I  gave  it 


over  for  some  time,  but  resolved  to  come  again 
the  next  day,  provided  with  candles  and  a  tinder- 
box,  which  I  had  made  of  the  lock  of  one  of  the 
muskets,  with  some  wildfire  in  the  pan. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  I  came  provided 
with  six  large  candles  of  my  own  making,  for  1 
made  very  good  candles  now  of  goat's  tallow ; 
and  going  into  this  low  place,  I  was  obliged  to 
creep  upon  all  fours,  as  I  have  said,  almost  ten 
yards  ;  which,  by  the  way,  I  thought  was  a  ven 
ture  bold  enough,  considering  that  I  knew  not 
how  fur  it  might  go,  or  v/hat  was  beyond  it. 
When  I  was  got  through  the  streight,  I  found 
the  roof  rose  higher  up,  I  believe  near  twenty 
feet ;  but  never  was  such  a  glorious  sight  seen  in 
the  island,  I  dare  say,  as  it  was,  to  look  round 
the  sides  and  roof  of  this  vault  or  cave.  The 
walls  reflected  an  hundred  thousand  lights  to  me 
from  my  two  candles ;  what  it  was  in  the  rock, 
whether  diamonds,  or  any  other  precious  stones, 
or  gold,  which  I  rather  supposed  it  to  be,  I  knew 
not. 

The  place  I  was  in  was  a  most  delightful 
cavity,  or  grotto,  of  its  kind,  as  could  be  expected, 
though  perfectly  dark  ;  the  floor  was  dry  and 
level,  and  had  a  sort  of  small  loose  gravel  upon 
it,  so  that  there  was  no  nauseous  creature  to  be 
seen  ;  neither  was  there  any  damp  or  wet  on  the 
sides  of  the  roof ;  the  only  difficulty  in  it  was  the 
entrance,  which,  however,  as  it  was  a  place  of 
security,  and  such  a  retreat  as  I  wanted,  I 
thought  that  was  a  convenience ;  so  that  I  was 
really  rejoiced  at  the  discovery,  and  resolved, 
without  any  delay,  to  bring  some  of  those  things 
which  I  was  most  anxious  about  to  this  place  ; 
particularly,  I  resolved  to  bring  here  my  maga 
zine  of  powder,  and  all  my  spare  arms,  viz.,  two 
fowling-pieces  (for  I  had  three  in  all),  and  three 
muskets  (for  of  them  I  had  eight  in  all) ;  I  so  kept 
at  my  castle  only  five,  which  stood  ready  mounted, 
like  pieces  of  cannon,  on  my  outmost  fence,  and 
were  ready  also  to  take  out  upon  any  expedition. 
Upon  this  occasion  of  removing  my  ammuni 
tion  I  was  obliged  to  open  the  barrel  of  powder 
which  I  took  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  which  had 
been  wet ;  and  I  found  that  the  water  had  pene 
trated  about  three  or  four  inches  into  the  powder 
on  every  side,  which,  caking  and  growing  hard, 
had  preserved  the  inside  like  a  kernel  in  a  shell ; 
so  that  I  had  near  sixty  pounds  of  very  good 
powder  in  the  centre  of  the  cask  ;  and  this  was 
an  agreeable  discovery  to  me  at  that  time ;  so  I 
carried  all  away  thither,  never  keeping  above  two 
or  three  pounds  of  powder  with  me  in  my  castle, 
for  fear  of  a  surprise  of  any  kind  ;  I  also  carried 
thither  all  the  lead  I  had  left  for  bullets. 

I  fancied  myself  now  like  one  of  the  ancient 

giants,  which  were  said  to  live  in  caves  and  holes 

in  the  rocks,  where  none  could  come  at  them ; 

for  I  persuaded  myself  while  I  was  here,  if  five 

I  hundred  savages  were  to  hunt  me,  they  could 

J  never  find  me  out ;  or  if  they  did,  they  would  not 

i  venture  to  attack  me  here. 

The  old  goat,  which  I  found  expiring,  died  in 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  the  next  day  after  I  made 
this  discovery  ;  and  I  found  it  much  easier  to  dig 
a  great  hole  there,  and  throw  him  in,  and  cover 
him  with  earth,  than  to  drag  him  out  -.  so  I  in 
terred  him  there,  to  prevent  offence  to  my  nose. 
I  was  now  in  my  twenty-third  year  of  regi- 
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dence  in  this  island,  and  was  so  naturalized  to 
the  place,  and  to  the  manner  of  living,  that  could 
I  have  but  enjoyed  the  certainty  that  no  savages 
would  come  to  the  place  to  disturb  me,  I  could 
have  been  content  to  have  capitulated  for  spend 
ing  the  rest  of  my  time  there,  even  to  the  last 
moment,  till  I  had  laid  me  down  and  died,  like 
the  old  goat,  in  the  cave.  I  had  also  arrived  to 
some  little  diversions  and  amusements,  which 
made  the  time  pass  more  pleasantly  with  me  a 
great  deal  than  it  did  before ;  as,  first,  I  had 
taught  my  Poll,  as  I  noted  before,  to  speak ;  and 
he  did  it  so  familiarly,  and  talked  so  articulately 
and  plain,  that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me  ;  and 
he  lived  with  me  no  less  than  six-and-twenty 
years.  How  long  he  might  live  afterwards  I 
knew  not,  though  I  know  they  have  a  notion  in 
the  Brazils  that  they  live  an  hundred  years ; 
perhaps  some  of  my  Polls  may  be  alive  there  still, 
calling  after  poor  Robin  Crusoe  to  this  day.  I 
wish  no  Englishman  the  ill  luck  to  come  there 
and  hear  them ;  but  if  he  did,  he  would  certainly 
believe  it  was  the  devil.  My  dog  was  a  very 
pleasant  and  loving  companion  to  me  for  no  less 
than  sixteen  years  of  my  time,  and  then  died  of 
mere  old  age ;  as  for  my  cats,  they  multiplied, 
as  I  have  observed,  to  that  degree,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  shoot  several  of  them  at  first,  to  keep 
them  from  devouring  me  and  all  I  had ;  but  at 
length,  when  the  two  old  ones  I  brought  with 
me  were  gone,  and  after  some  time  continually 
driving  them  from  me,  and  letting  them  have  no 
provision  with  me,  they  all  ran  wild  into  the 
woods,  except  two  or  three  favourites,  which  I 
kept  tame,  and  whose  young,  when  they  had  any, 
I  always  drowned,  and  these  were  part  of  my 
family.  Besides  these,  I  always  kept  two  or 
three  household  kids  about  me,  which  I  taught 
to  feed  out  of  my  hand ;  and  I  had  also  more 
parrots,  which  talked  pretty  well,  and  would  call 
Robin  Crusoe,  but  none  like  my  first ;  nor,  in 
deed,  did  I  take  the  pains  with  any  of  them  that 
I  had  done  with  him.  I  had  also  several  tame 
sea-fowls,  whose  names  I  know  not,  which  I 
caught  upon  the  shore,  and  cut  their  wings ;  and 
the  little  stakes,  which  I  had  planted  before  my 
castle  wall,  being  now  grown  up  to  a  good  thick 
grove,  these  fowls  all  lived  among  these  low  trees, 
and  bred  there,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  me ; 
so  that,  as  I  said  above,  I  began  to  be  very  well 
contented  with  the  life  I  led,  if  it  might  but  have 
been  secured  from  the  dread  of  savages. 

But  it  was  otherwise  directed ;  and  it  might 
not  be  amiss  for  all  people  who  shall  meet  with 
my  story  to  make  this  just  observation  upon  it, 
viz.,  how  frequently,  in  the  course  of  our  lives, 
the  evil,  which  in  itself  we  seek  most  to  shun, 
and  which,  when  we  are  fallen  into,  is  the  most 
dreadful  to  us,  is  oftentimes  the  very  means  or 
door  of  our  deliverance,  by  which  alone  we  can 
be  raised  again  from  the  affliction  we  are  fallen 
into.  I  could  give  many  examples  of  this  in  the 
course  of  my  unaccountable  life;  but  in  nothing 
was  it  more  particularly  remarkable  than  in  the 
circumstances  of  my  last  years  of  solitary  resi 
dence  in  this  island. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  December,  as  I  said 
above,  in  my  twenty-third  year  ;  and  this  being 
the  southern  solstice,  for  winter  I  cannot  call  it, 
was  the  particular  time  of  my  harvest,  and  re 


quired  my  being  pretty  much  abroad  in  the 
fields ;  when  going  out  pretty  early  in  the  morn 
ing,  even  before  it  was  thorough  daylight,  I  was 
surprised  with  seeing  a  lisjht  of  some  fire  upon 
the  shore,  at  a  distance  from  me  of  about  two 
miles,  towards  the  end  of  the  island,  where  I 
had  observed  some  savages  had  been,  as  before ; 
but  not  on  the  other  side ;  but,  to  my  great  af 
fliction,  it  was  on  my  side  of  the  island. 

I  was  indeed  terribly  surprised  at  the  sight, 
and  stopped  short  within  my  grove,  not  daring 
to  go  out,  lest  I  might  be  surprised ;  and  yet  I 
had  no  more  peace  within,  from  the  apprehen 
sions  I  had,  that  if  these  savages,  in  rambling 
over  the  island,  should  find  my  corn  standing  or 
cut,  or  any  of  my  works  and  improvements, 
they  would  immediately  conclude  that  there  were 
people  in  the  place,  and  would  then  never  give 
over  till  they  found  me  out :  in  this  extremity  I 
went  back  directly  to  my  castle,  pulled  up  the 
ladder  after  me,  having  made  all  things  without 
look  as  wild  and  natural  as  I  could. 

Then  I  prepared  myself  within,  putting  my 
self  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  I  loaded  all  my  j 
cannon,  as  I  called  them,  that  is  to  say,  my 
muskets,  which  were  mounted  upon  my  new  for 
tification,  and  all  my  pistols,  and  resolved  to  de 
fend  myself  to  the  last  gasp ;  not  forgetting 
seriously  to  recommend  myself  to  the  divine  pro 
tection,  and  earnestly  to  pray  to  God  to  deliver 
me  out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians ;  and  in 
this  posture  I  continued  about  two  hours,  but 
began  to  be  mighty  impatient  for  intelligence 
abroad,  for  I  had  no  spies  to  send  out. 

After  sitting  a  while  longer,  and  musing  what 
I  should  do  in  this  case,  I  was  not  able  to  bear 
sitting  in  ignorance  longer,  so  setting  up  my 
ladder  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  there  was  a 
flat  place,  as  I  observed  before,  and  then  pulling 
the  ladder  up  after  me,  I  set  it  up  again,  and 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  pulling  out 
my  perspective  glass,  which  I  had  taken  on  pur 
pose,  I  laid  me  down  flat  on  my  belly  on  the 
ground,  and  began  to  look  for  the  place.  I  pre 
sently  found  there  were  no  less  than  nine  naked 
savages  sitting  round  a  small  fire  they  had  made, 
not  to  warm  them,  for  they  had  no  need  of  that, 
the  weather  being  extreme  hot,  but,  as  I  sup 
posed,  to  dress  some  of  their  barbarous  diet  of 
human  flesh  which  they  had  brought  with  them, 
whether  alive  or  dead  1  could  not  know. 

They  had  two  canoes  with  them,  which  they 
had  haled  up  upon  the  shore,  and  as  it  was  then 
tide  of  ebb,  they  seemed  to  me  to  wait  the  return 
of  the  flood  to  go  away  again.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  what  confusion  this  sight  put  me  into, 
especially  seeing  them  come  on  my  side  the 
island,  and  so  near  me  too  ;  but  when  I  observed 
their  coming  must  be  always  with  the  current  of 
the  ebb,  I  began  afterwards  to  be  more  sedate  in 
my  mind,  being  satisfied  that  I  might  go  abroad 
with  safety  all  the  time  of  tide  of  flood,  if  they 
were  not  on  shore  before  ;  and  having  made  this 
observation,  I  went  abroad  about  my  harvest 
work  with  the  more  composure. 

As  I  expected,  so  it  proved  ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
tide  made  to  the  westward,  I  saw  them  all  take 
boat,  and  row  (or  paddle,  as  we  call  it)  all  away : 
I  should  have  observed  that  for  an  hour  and  more 
before  they  went  off,  they  went  to  dancing,  and 
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I  could  easily  discern  their  postures  and  gestures 
by  my  glasses :  I  could  only  perceive,  by  my 
nicest  observation,  that  they  were  stark  naked, 
and  had  not  the  least  covering  upon  them  ;  but 
whether  they  were  men  or  women,  that  I  could 
not  distinguish. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  them  shipped  and  gone,  I  took 
two  guns  upon  my  shoulders,  and  two  pistols  at 
my  girdle,  and  my  great  sword  by  my  side, 
without  a  scabbard ;  and  with  all  the  speed  I  was 
able  to  make,  I  went  away  to  the  hill,  where  I 
had  discovered  the  first  appearance  of  all.  As 
soon  as  I  got  thither,  which  was  not  less  than 
two  hours  (for  I  could  not  go  apace,  being  so 
loaded  with  arms  as  I  was),  I  perceived  there  had 
been  three  canoes  more  of  savages  on  that  place, 
and  looking  out  further,  1  saw  they  were  all  at 
sea  together,  making  over  the  main. 

This  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  me,  especially, 
when  going  down  to  the  shore,  I  could  see  the 
marks  of  horror  which  the  dismal  work  they  had 
been  about  had  left  behind  it,  viz.  the  blood,  the 
bones,  and  part  of  the  flesh  of  human  bodies, 
eaten  and  devoured  by  those  wretches  with  mer 
riment  and  sport.  1  was  so  filled  with  indigna 
tion  at  the  sight,  that  I  began  now  to  premedi 
tate  the  destruction  of  the  next  that  1  saw  there, 
let  them  be  who  or  how  many  soever. 

It  seemed  evident  to  me,  that  the  visits  which 
they  thus  made  to  this  island  were  not  very  fre 
quent,  for  it  was  above  fifteen  months  before  any 
more  of  them  came  on  shore  there  again ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  never  saw  them,  or  any  footsteps  or 
signals  of  them,  in  all  that  time ;  for  as  to  the 
rainy  seasons,  then  they  are  sure  not  to  come 
abroad,  at  least  not  so  far ;  yet  all  this  while  I 
lived  uncomfortably,  by  reason  of  the  constant 
apprehensions  1  was  in  of  their  coming  upon  me 
by  surprise ;  from  whence  I  observe,  that  the 
expectation  of  evil  is  more  bitter  than  the  suf 
fering,  especially  if  there  is  no  room  to  shake  off 
that,  expectation  or  those  apprehensions. 

During  all  this  time  I  was  in  the  murdering 
humour ;  and  took  up  most  of  my  hours,  which 
should  have  been  better  employed,  in  contriving  i 
how  to  circumvent  and  fall  upon  them  the  very 
next  time  I  should  see  them  ;  especially  if  they 
should  be  divided,  as  they  were  the  last  time, 
into  two  parties ;  nor  did  1  consider  it  all,  that  if 
I  killed  one  party,  suppose  ten  or  a  dozen,  1 
was  still  the  next  day,  or  week,  or  month,  to  kill 
another,  and  so  another,  even  ad  wfnitum,  till  I 
should  be  at  length  no  less  a  murderer  than  they 
were  in  being  men-eaters,  and  perhaps  much 
more  so. 

I  spent  my  days  now  in  great  perplexity  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  expecting  that  I  should  one 
day  or  other  fall  into  thn  hands  of  those  merci 
less  creatures;  if  I  did  at  any  time  venture 
abroad,  it  was  not  without  looking  round  me  with 
the  greatest  care  and  caution  imaginable ;  and 
now  I  found,  to  my  great  comfort,  how  happy  it 
was  that  I  had  provided  a  tame  flock  or  herd  of 
goats  ;  for  I  durst  not,  upon  any  account,  fire  my 
gun,  especially  near  that  side  of  the  island  where 
they  usually  came,  lest  I  should  alarm  the  sa 
vages  ;  and  if  they  had  fled  from  me  now,  1  was 
sure  to  have  them  come  back  again,  with  per 
haps  two  or  three  hundred  canoes  with  them,  in 
a  few  days,  and  then  I  knew  what  to  expect. 


However,  I  wore  out  a  year  and  three  months 
more  before  I  ever  saw  any  more  of  the  savages, 
and  then  I  found  them  again,  as  I  shall  soon  ob 
serve.  It  is  true  they  might  have  been  there 
once  or  twice,  but  either  they  made  no  stay,  or, 
at  least,  I  did  not  hear  them  ;  but  in  the  month  of 
May,  as  near  as  I  could  calculate,  and  in  my  foiir- 
and-twentieth  year,  I  had  a  very  strange  en 
counter  with  them,  of  which  in  its  place. 

The  perturbation  of  my  mind  during  this  fif 
teen  or  sixteen  months'  interval  was  very  great ; 
I  slept  unquiet,  dreamed  always  frightful  dreams, 
and  often  started  out  of  my  sleep  in  the  night ; 
in  the  day  great  troubles  overwhelmed  my  mind; 
in  the  night  I  dreamed  often  of  killing  the  sa 
vages,  and  the  reasons  why  I  might  justify  the 
doing  of  it ;  but  to  waive  all  this  for  a  while,  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  May,  on  the  sixteenth  day, 
I  think,  as  well  as  my  poor  wooden  calendar 
would  reckon,  for  I  marked  all  upon  the  post 
still ;  I  say  it  was  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  that 
it  blew  a  great  storm  of  wind  ail  day,  with  a  great 
deal  of  lightning  and  thunder,  and  a  very  foul 
night  was  after  it :  I  know  not  what  was  the 
particular  occasion  of  it,  but  as  I  was  reading  in 
the  bible,  and  taken  up  with  serious  thoughts 
about  my  present  condition,  I  was  surprised  with 
the  noise  of  a  gun,  as  I  thought,  fired  a-t  sea. 

This  was,  to  be  sure,  a  surprise  of  a  quite  dif 
ferent  nature  from  any  I  had  met  with  before, 
for  the  notions  this  put  into  my  thoughts  were 
quite  of  another  kind :  I  started  up  in  the  greatest 
haste  imaginable ;  and  in  a  trice  clapped  up  my 
ladder  to  the  middle  place  of  the  rock,  and 
pulled  it  after  me,  and  mounting  it  the  second 
time,  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  that  very 
moment  a  flash  of  fire  bade  me  listen  for  a  second 
i,  which  accordingly  in  about  half  a  moment  I 
neard,  and  by  the  sound  knew  that  it  was  from 
that  part  of  the  sea  where  I  was  driven  out  with 
the  current  in  my  bont. 

I  immediately  considered  that  this  must  be 
some  ship  in  distress,  and  that  they  had  some 
comrade,  or  some  other  ship  in  company,  and 
fired  these  guns  for  signals  of  distress,  and 
to  obtain  help :  I  had  this  presence  of  mind  at 
that  minute  as  to  think  that  though  I  could  not 
help  them,  it  may  be  they  mi»ht  help  me  ;  so  1 
brought  together  all  the  dry  wood  I  could  get  at 
hand,  and  making  a  good  handsome  pile,  I  set  it 
on  fire  upon  the  hill ;  the  wood  was  dry,  and 
blazed  freely,  and  though  the  wind  blew  very 
hard,  yet  it  burnt  fairly  out,  so  that  I  was  certain, 
if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  ship,  they  must 
need  see  it,  and  no  doubt  they  did  ;  for  as  soon 
as  ever  my  fire  blazed  up,  I  heard  another  gun, 
and  after  that  several  others,  all  from  the  same- 
quarter.  I  plied  my  fire  all  night  long  till  day 
broke  :  and  when  it  was  broad  day,  and  the  air 
cleared  up,  I  saw  something  at  a  great  distance 
at  sea,  full  east  of  the  island,  whether  a  sail  or 
a  hull,  I  could  not  distinguish,  no,  not  with  my 
glasses,  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  the  wea 
ther  still  something  hazy  also;  at  least  it  was  so 
out  at  sea. 

I  looked  frequently  at  it  all  the  day,  and  soon 
perceived  that  it  did  not  move,  so  "l  presently 
concluded  that  it  was  a  ship  at  anchor;  and  be 
ing  eager,  you  may  be  sure,  to  be  satisfied,  I  took 
my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  ran  towards  the  south- 
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east  side  of  the  island,  to  the  rocks,  where  I  had 
been  formerly  carried  away  with  the  current ; 
and  getting  up  there,  the  weather  by  this  time 
being  perfectly  clear,  I  could  plainly  see,  to  my 
great  sorrow,  the  wreck  of  a  ship  cast  away  in 
the  night  upon  those  concealed  rocks  which  I 
found  when  I  was  out  in  my  boat,  and  which 
rocks,  as  they  checked  the  violence  of  the  stream, 
and  made  a  kind  of  counter-stream,  or  eddy,  were 
the  occasion  of  my  recovering  then  from  the  most 
desperate  hopeless  condition  that  ever  I  had  been 
in  all  my  life. 

Thus,  what  is  one  man's  safety  is  another  man's 
destruction ;  for  it  seems  these  men,  whoever 
they  were,  being  out  of  their  knowledge,  and  the 
rocks  being  wholly  under  water,  had  been  driven 
upon  them  in  the  night,  the  wind  blowing  hard 
at  E.  and  E.N.E.  Had  they  seen  the  island,  as 
I  must  necessarily  suppose  they  did  not,  they 
must,  as  I  thought,  have  endeavoured  to  have 
saved  themselves  on  shore  by  the  help  of  their 
boat ;  but  the  firing  of  their  guns  for  help,  espe 
cially  when  they  saw,  as  I  imagined,  my  fire, 
filled  me  with  many  thoughts  :  first,  I  imagined, 
that,  upon  seeing  my  light,  they  might  have  put 
themselves  into  their  boat,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  make  the  shore  ;  but  that  the  sea  going  very 
high,  they  might  have  been  cast  away ;  other 
times  I  imagined  that  they  might  have  lost  their 
boat  before,  as  might  be  the  case  many  ways  ;  as 
particularly,  by  the  breaking  of  the  sea  upon  their 
ship,  which  many  times  obliges  men  to  stave,  or 
take  in  pieces  their  boat ;  and  sometimes  to  throw 
it  overboard  with  their  own  hands :  other  times  I 
imagined  they  had  some  other  ship  or  ships  in 
company,  who,  upon  the  signals  of  distress  they 
had  made,  had  taken  them  up,  and  carried  them 
off:  other  whiles  I  fancied  they  were  all  gone  off 
to  sea  in  their  boat,  and  being  hurried  away  by 
the  current  that  1  had  been  formerly  in,  were  car 
ried  out  into  the  great  ocean,  where  there  was 
nothing  but  misery  and  perishing  ;  and  that  per 
haps  they  might  by  this  time  think  of  starving, 
and  of  being  in  a  condition  to  eat  one  another. 

As  all  these  were  but  conjectures  at  best,  so, 
in  the  condition  I  was  in,  I  could  do  no  more 
than  look  upon  the  misery  of  the  poor  men,  and 
pity  them  ;  which  had  still  this  good  effect  on  my 
side,  that  it  gave  me  more  and  more  cause  to  give 
thanks  to  God,  who  had  so  happily  and  comfort 
ably  provided  for  me  in  my  desolate  condition  ; 
and  that  of  two  ships'  companies,  who  were  now 
cast  away  upon  this  part  of  the  world,  not  one 
life  should  be  spared  but  mine.  I  learnt  here 
again  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  rare  that  the  pro 
vidence  of  God  casts  us  into  any  condition  of  life 
so  low,  or  any  misery  so  great,  but  we  may  see 
something  or  other  to  be  thankful  for,  and  may 
see  others  in  worse  circumstances  than  our  own. 

Such  certainly  was  the  case  of  these  men,  of 
whom  I  could  not  so  much  as  see  room  to  sup 
pose  any  of  them  were  saved;  nothing  could 
make  it  rational  so  much  as  to  wish  or  expect 
that  they  did  not  all  perish  there,  except  the  pos 
sibility  only  of  their  being  taken  up  by  another 
ship  in  company ;  and  this  was  but  mere  possi 
bility  indeed,  for  I  saw  not  the  least  signal  or 
appearance  of  any  such  thing. 

I  cannot  explain,  by  any  possible  energy  of 
words,  what  a  strange  longing,  or  hankering  of 


desire,  I  felt  in  my  soul  upon  this  sight ;  breaking 
out  sometimes  thus  :  "  O  that  there  had  been  but 
one  or  two,  nay,  but  one  soul  saved  out  of  the 
ship,  to  have  escaped  to  me,  that  I  might  but 
have  had  one  companion,  one  fellow  creature  to 
have  spoken  to  me,  and  to  have  conversed  with  !" 
In  all  the  time  of  my  solitary  life,  I  never  felt  so 
earnest,  so  strong  a  desire  after  the  society  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  or  so  deep  a  regret  at  the  want 
of  it. 

There  are  some  secret  moving  springs  in  the 
affections,  which,  when  they  are  set  a-going  by 
some  object  in  view,  or  be  it  some  object  though 
not  in  view,  yet  rendered  present  to  the  mind  by 
the  power  of  imagination,  that  motion  carries  out 
the  soul  by  its  impetuosity  to  such  violent,  eager 
embracings  of  the  object,  that  the  absence  of  it 
is  insupportable. 

Such  were  these  earnest  wishings  that  but  one 
man  had  been  saved !  O  that  it  had  been  but 
one  !  I  believe  I  repeated  the  words,  "  O  that  it 
had  been  but  one !"  a  thousand  times ;  and  my  de 
sires  were  so  moved  by  it,  that  when  I  spoke  the 
words,  my  hands  would  clench  together,  and  my 
fingers  press  the  palms  of  my  hands,  that  if  I  had 
had  any  soft  thing  in  my  hand,  it  would  have 
crushed  it  involuntarily ;  and  my  teeth  in  my 
head  would  strike  together,  and  set  against  one 
another  so  strong,  that  for  some  time  I  could  not 
part  them  again. 

Let  the  naturalists  explain  these  things,  and 
the  reason  and  manner  of  them  :  all  I  can  say  of 
them  is  to  describe  the  fact,  which  was  ever  sur 
prising  to  me  when  I  found  it,  though  J  knew  not 
from  what  it  should  proceed ;  it  was  doubtless 
the  effect  of  ardent  wishes,  and  of  strong  ideas 
formed  in  my  mind,  realizing  the  comfort  which 
the  conversation  of  one  of  my  fellow-christians 
would  have  been  to  me. 

But  it.  was  not  to  be ;  either  their  fate,  or 
mine,  or  both,  forbad  it ;  for  till  the  last  year  of 
my  being  on  this  island,  I  never  knew  whether 
any  were  saved  out  of  that  ship  or  no,  and  had 
only  the  affliction  some  days  after  to  see  the 
corpse  of  a  drowned  boy  come  on  shore  at  the 
end  of  the  island  which  was  next  the  shipwreck  : 
he  had  on  no  clothes  but  a  seaman's  waistcoat,  a 
pair  of  open-kneed  linen  drawers,  and  a  blue  linen 
shirt ;  but  nothing  to  direct  me  so  much  as  to 
guess  what  nation  he  was  of:  he  had  nothing  in 
his  pocket  but  two  pieces  of  eight  and  a  tobacco 
pipe  ;  the  last  was  to  me  of  ten  times  more  value 
than  the  first. 

It  was  now  calm,  and  I  had  a  great  mind  to  ven 
ture  out  in  my  boat  to  this  wreck,  not  doubting  but 
I  might  find  something  on  board  that  might  be 
useful  to  me  ;  but  that  did  not  altogether  press  me 
so  much  as  the  possibility  that  there  might  be  yet 
some  living  creature  on  board,  whose  life  I  might 
not  only  save,  but  might,  by  saving  that  life, 
comfort  my  own  to  the  last  degree :  and  this 
thought  clung  so  to  my  heart,  that  I  could  not 
be  quiet  night  nor  day,  but  I  must  venture  out 
in  my  boat  on  board  this  wreck ;  and  committing 
the  rest  to  God's  providence,  I  thought  the  im 
pression  was  so  strong  upon  my  mind  that  it 
could  not  be  resisted,  that  it  must  come  from 
some  invisible  direction,  and  that  I  should  be 
wanting  to  myself  if  I  did  not  go. 

Under  the  power  of  this  impression,  I  hastened 
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back  to  my  castle,  prepared  everything  for  my 
voyage,  took  a  quantity  of  bread,  a  great  pot  for 
fresh  water,  a  compass  to  steer  by,  a  bottle  of 
rum  (for  I  had  still  a  great  deal  of  that  left)  a 
basket  full  of  raisins ;  and  thus  loading  myself 
with  everything  necessary,  I  went  down  to  my 
boat,  got  the  water  out  of  her,  and  got  her  afloat, 
loaded  all  my  cargo  in  her,  and  then  went  home 
again  for  more:  my  second  cargo  was  a  great 
bag  full  of  rice,  the  umbrella  to  set  up  over  my 
head  for  shade,  another  large  pot  full  of  fresh 
water,  and  about  two  dozen  of  my  small  loaves, 
or  barley-cakes,  more  than  before,  with  a  bottle 
of  goat's  milk,  and  a  cheese ;  all  which,  with 
great  labour  and  sweat,  I  brought  to  my  boat ; 
and  praying  to  God  to  direct  my  voyage,  I  put 
out,  and  rowing  or  paddling  the  canoe  along  the 
shore,  I  came  at  last  to  the  utmost  point  of  the 
island  on  that  side,  viz.,  N.  E.  ;  and  now  I  was 
to  launch  out  into  the  ocean,  and  either  to  ven 
ture,  or  not  to  venture ;  I  looked  on  the  rapid 
currents  which  ran  constantly  on  both  sides  of 
the  island,  at  a  distance,  and  which  were  very- 
terrible  to  me,  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
hazard  I  had  been  in  before,  and  my  heart 
began  to  fail  me;  for  I  foresaw  that,  if  I  was 
driven  into  either  of  those  currents,  I  should  be 
carried  a  vast  way  out  to  sea,  and  perhaps  out 
of  my  reach  or  sight  of  the  island  again  ;  and 
that  ther.,  as  my  boat  was  but  small,  if  any  little 
gale  of  wind  should  rise,  1  should  be  inevitably 
lost. 

Those  thoughts  so  oppressed  my  mind,  that  I 
began  to  give  over  my  enterprise,  and  having 
haled  my  boat  into  a  little  creek  on  the  shore,  I 
stepped  out  and  sat  me  down  upon  a  little  spot 
of  rising  ground,  very  pensive  and  anxious,  be 
tween  fear  and  desire,  about  my  voyage  ;  when, 
as  I  was  musing,  I  could  perceive  that  the  tide 
was  turned,  and  the  flood  came  on,  upon  which 
my  going  was  for  so  many  hours  impracticable. 
Upon  this  it  presently  occurred  to  me  that  I 
should  go  up  to  the  highest  piece  of  ground 
I  could  find,  and  observe,  if  I  could,  how  the  sets 
of  the  tide  or  currents  lay  when  the  flood  came 
in,  that  I  might  judge  whether,  if  I  was  driven 
one  way  out,  I  might  not  expect  to  be  driven  an 
other  way  home,  with  the  same  rapidness  of  the 
currents.  This  thought  was  no  sooner  in  my  j 
head  but  I  cast  my  eye  upon  a  little  hill  which 
sufficiently  overlooked  the  sea  both  ways,  and 
from  whence  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  currents 
or  sets  of  the  tide,  and  which  way  I  was  to  guide  | 
myself  in  my  return  :  here  I  found,  that  as  the 
current  of  the  ebb  set  out  close  by  the  south 
point  of  the  island,  so  the  current  of  the  flood  set 
in  close  by  the  shore  of  the  north  side;  and  that 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  to  the  north  of 
the  island  in  my  return,  and  1  should  do  well 
enough. 

Encouraged  with  this  observation,  I  resolved 
the  next  morning  to  set  out  with  the  first  of  the 
tide ;  and  reposing  myself  for  that  night  in  the 
canoe,  under  the  great  watch-coat  I  mentioned, 
I  launched  out ;  I  made  first  a  little  out  to  sea 
full  north,  till  I  began  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
current,  which  set  eastward,  and  which  carried 
me  at  a  great  rate,  and  yet  did  not  so  hurry  me 
as  the  southern  side  current  had  done  before, 
and  so  as  to  take  from  me  all  government  of  the 


boat;  but  having  a  strong  steerage  with  my 
paddle,  I  went,  I  say,  at  a  great  rate,  directly 
for  the  wreck,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  I  came 
up  to  it. 

It  was  a  dismal  sight  to  look  at :  the  ship, 
which  by  its  building  was  Spanish,  stuck  fast, 
jambed  in  between  two  rocks ;  all  the  stern  and 
quarter  of  her  was  beaten  to  pieces  with  the  sea ; 
and  as  her  forecastle,  which  stuck  in  the  rocks, 
had  run  on  with  great  violence,  her  mainmast 
and  foremast  were  brought  by  the  board,  that  is 
to  say,  broken  short  off,  but  her  bowspiit  was 
sound,  and  the  head  and  bow  appeared  firm ; 
when  I  came  close  to  her,  a  dog  appeared  upon 
her,  which,  seeing  me  coming,  yelped  and  cried, 
and  as  soon  as  1  called  him,  jumped  into  the  sea 
to  come  to  me ;  and  I  took  him  into  the  boat, 
but  found  him  almost  dead  for  hunger  and  thirst. 
I  gave  him  a  cake  of  my  bread,  and  he  ate  like  a 
ravenous  wolf  that  had  been  starving  a  fortnight 
in  the  snow.  I  then  gave  the  poor  creature 
iome  fresh  water,  with  which,  if  I  would  have 
et  him,  he  would  have  burst  himself. 

After  this  I  went  on  board;  the  first  sight 
I  met  with  was  two  men  drowned  in  the  cook- 
•oom,  or  forecastle^f  the  ship,  with  their  arms 
fast  about  one  another.  I  concluded,  as  is  indeed 
irobable,  that  when  the  ship  struck,  it  being  in 
i  storm,  the  sea  broke  so  high  and  so  continually 
over  her,  that  the  men  were  not  able  to  bear 
t,  and  were  strangled  with  the  constant  rushing 
n  of  the  water,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
under  water  ;  besides  the  dog,  there  was  nothing 
eft  in  the  ship  that  had  life,  nor  any  goods  that 
!  could  see,  but  what  were  spoiled  by  the  water; 
here  were  some  casks  of  liquor,  whether  wine 
or  brandy  I  knew  not,  which  lay  lower  in  the 
lold,  and  which,  the  water  being  ebbed  out,  I 
:ould  see,  but  they  were  too  big  to  meddle  with. 
'.  saw  several  chests,  which  I  believed  belonged 

0  some  of  the  seamen,  and  I  got  two  of  them 
nto  the  boat  without  examining  what  was  in 
hem. 

Had  the  stern  of  the  ship  been  fixed,  and  the 
ore  part  broken  off,  I  am  persuaded  I  might 
iave  made  a  good  voyage ;  for  by  what  I  found 
n  these  two  chests,  I  had  room  to  suppose  the 
hip  had  a  great  deal  of  wealth  on  board  ;  and  if 
may  guess  by  the  course  she  steered,  she  must 
iave  been  bound  from  the  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the 
?io  de  la  Plata,  in  the  south  part  of  America, 
beyond  the  Brazils,  to  the  Havanna,  in  the  Guif 
of  Mexico,  and  so  perhaps  to  Spain ;  she  had, 
no  doubt,  a  great  treasure  in  her,  but  of  no  use 
at  that  time  to  anybody ;  and  what  became  of 
he  rest  of  her  people  I  then  knew  not. 

I  found,  besides  these  chests,  a  little  cask  full 
of  liquor  of  about  twenty  gallons,  which  I  got 
nto  my  boat  with  much  difficulty ;  there  were 
several  muskets  in  a  cabin,  and  a  great  powder- 
lorn  with  about  four  pounds  of  powder  in  it ;  as 
"or  the  muskets,  I  had  no  occasion  for  them,  so 

1  left  them,  but  took  the  powder-horn ;  I  took  a 
ire-shovel  and  tongs,  which  I  wanted  extremely, 
as  also  two  little  brass  kettles,  a  copper  pot  to 
make  chocolate,  and  a  gridiron ;  and  with  this 
cargo  and  the  dog  I  came  away,  the  tide  begin 
ning  to  make  home  again ;  and  the  same  evening, 
about  an  hour  within  night,  I  reached  the  island 
again,  weary  and  fatigued  to  the  last  degree. 
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I  reposed  that  night  in  the  boat,  and  in  the 
morning  I  resolved  to  harbour  what  I  had  gotten 
in  my  new  cave,  not  to  carry  it  home  to  my 
castle.  After  refreshing  myself,  I  got  all  my 
cargo  on  shore,  and  began  to  examine  the  par- 
ticulars  ;  the  cask  of  liquor  I  found  to  be  a  kind 
of  rum,  but  not  such  as  we  had  at  the  Brazils ; 
and,  in  a  word,  not  at  all  good ;  but  when  I 
came  to  open  the  chests,  I  found  several  things 
which  I  wanted  ;  for  example,  I  found  in  one  a 
fine  case  of  bottles  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and 
filled  with  cordial  water?,  fine  and  very  good : 
the  bottles  held  about  throe  pints  each,  and 
were  tipped  with  silver ;  I  found  two  pots  of 
very  good  succades  or  sweetmeats,  so  fastened 
also  on  the  top  that  the  salt  water  had  not  hurt 
them,  and  two  more  of  the  same  which  the  water 
had  spoiled ;  I  found  some  very  good  shirts, 
which  were  very  welcome  to  me,  and  about  a  dozen 
and  a  half  of  white  linen  handkerchiefs  and 
coloured  neckcloths  ;  the  former  were  also  very 
welcome,  being  exceeding  refreshing  to  wipe  my 
face  in  a  hot  day  ;  besides  this,  when  I  came  to 
the  till  in  the  chests,  I  found  there  three  great 
bags  of  pieces  of  eight,  which  held  about  eleven 
hundred  pieces  in  all ;  and  iu.pne  of  them,  wrapt 
•  up  in  a  paper,  six  doubloons  of  gold  and  some 
small  bars  or  wedges  of  gold ;  1  suppose  they 
might  all  weigh  near  a  pound. 

The  other  chest  I  found  had  some  clothes  in 
it,  but  of  little  value  ;  but,  by  the  circumstances, 
it  must  have  belonged  to  the  gunner's  mate,  as 
there  was  no  powder  in  it,  but  about  two  pounds 
of  glazed  powder  in  the  three  flasks,  kept,  I  sup 
pose,  for  charging  their  fowling  pieces  on  occasion. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  got  very  little  by  this  voyage 
that  was  of  much  use  to  me  ;  for  as  to  the  money, 
I  had  no  manner  of  occasion  for  it,  it  was  to  me 
as  the  dirt  under  my  feet,  and  I  would  have 
given  it  all  for  three  or  four  pair  of  English  shoes 
and  stockings,  which  were  things  I  greatly ! 
wanted,  but  had  not  had  on  my  feet  now  for 
many  years  ;  I  had,  indeed,  got  two  pair  of  shoes  j 
now,  which  I  took  off  the  feet  of  the  two  drowned 
men  whom  I  saw  in  the  wreck  ;  and  I  found  two 
pair  more  in  one  of  the  chests,  which  were  very 
welcome  to  me ;  but  they  were  not  like  our  Eng 
lish  shoes,  either  for  ease  or  service,  being  rather 
what  we  call  pumps  than  shoes.  I  found  in  the 
seaman's  chest  about  fifty  pieces  of  eight  in 
royals,  but  no  gold ;  I  suppose  this  belonged  to 
a  poorer  man  than  the  other,  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  some  officer. 

Well,  however,  I  lugged  the  money  home  to 
my  cave,  and  laid  it  up,  as  I  had  done  that  be 
fore,  which  I  brought  from  our  own  ship ;  but  it 
was  great  pity,  as  I  said,  that  the  other  part  of 
the  ship  had  not  come  to  my  share,  for  I  am 
satisfied  I  might  have  loaded  my  canoe  several 
times  over  with  money,  which,  if  I  had  ever 
escaped  to  England,  would  have  lain  here 
safe  enough  till  1  might  have  come  again  and 
fetched  it. 

Having  now  brought  all  my  things  on  shore, 
and  secured  them,  I  went  back  to  my  boat,  and 
rowed  or  paddled  her  along  the  shore  to  her  old 
harbour,  where  I  laid  her  up,  and  made  the  best 
of  my  way  to  my  old  habitation,  where  I  found 
everything  safe  and  quiet ;  so  I  began  to  repose 
myself,  live  after  my  old  fashion,  and  take  care 


of  my  family  affairs  ;  and  for  a  while  I  lived  easy 
enough,  only  that  I  was  more  vigilant  than  I 
used  to  be,  looked  out  oftener,  and  did  not  go 
abroad  so  much ;  and  if  at  any  time  I  did  stir 
with  any  freedom,  it  was  always  to  the  east  part 
of  the  island,  where  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied 
the  savages  never  came,  and  where  I  could  go 
without  so  many  precautions,  and  such  a  load  of 
arms  and  ammunition  as  I  always  carried  with 
me  if  I  went  the  other  way. 

I  lived  in  this  condition  near  two  years  more; 
but  my  unlucky  head,  that  was  always  to  let  me 
know  it  was  born  to  make  my  body  miserable, 
was  ;ill  these  two  years  filled  with  projects  and 
designs,  how,  if  it  were  possible,  I  might  get  away 
from  this  island;  for  sometimes  I  was  for  mak 
ing  another  voyage  to  the  wreck,  though  my 
reason  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  left  there 
worth  the  hazard  of  my  voyage ;  sometimes  for 
a  ramble  one  way,  sometimes  another;  and  I 
believe  verily,  if  I  had  had  the  boat  that  I  went 
from  Sallee  in,  I  should  have  ventured  to  sea, 
bound  anywhere,  I  knew  not  whither. 

I  have  been  in  all  my  circumstances  a  memento 
to  those  who  are  touched  with  that  general  plague 
of  mankind,  whence,  for  aught  I  know,  one-half 
of  their  miseries  flow  ;  I  mean,  that  of  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  station  wherein  God  and  nature 
lath  placed  them  ;  for,  not  to  look  back  upon  my 
primitive  condition  and  the  excellent  advice  of 
ny  father,  the  opposition  to  which  was,  as  I  may- 
call  it,  my  original  sin,  my  subsequent  mistakes 
of  the  same  kind  have  been  the  means  of  my 
coming  into  this  miserable  condition  ;  for  had 
hat  Providence,  which  so  happily  had  seated 
me  at  the  Brazils  as  a  planter,  blessed  me  with 
;onfined  desires,  and  could  I  have  been  con- 
ented  to  have  gone  on  gradually,  I  might,  have 
>een  by  this  timt',  1  mean  in  the  time  of  my  being 
on  this  island,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
planters  in  the  Brazils ;  nay,  I  am  persuaded, 
;hat  by  the  improvements  I  had  made  in  that 
ittle  time  I  lived  there,  and  the  increase  I  should 
>robably  have  made  if  I  had  stayed,  I  might 
lave  been  worth  a  hundred  thousand  moidores  ; 
and  what  business  had  I  to  leave  a  settled  for- 
une,  well-stocked  plantation,  improving  and 
ncrcasing,  to  turn  super- cargo  to  Guinea  to 
fetch  negroes,  when  patience  and  time  would 
lave  so  increased  our  stock  at  home,  that  we 
could  have  bought  them  at  our  own  doors  from 
hose  whose  business  it  was  to  fetch  them?  And 
hough  it  had  cost  us  something  more,  yet  the 
lifference  of  that  price  was  by  no  means  worth 
aving  at  so  great  a  hazard. 

But  as  thjs  is  ordinarily  the  fate  of  young 

leads,  so  reflection  upon  the  folly  of  it  is  as 

rdinarily  the  exercise  of  more  years,  or  of  the 

iear-bought  experience  of  time,  and  so  it  was 

with  me  now ;  and  yet,  so  deep  had  the  mistake 

aken  root  in  my  temper,  that  I  could  not  satisfy 

myself  in  my  station,  but  was  continually  poring 

upon  the  means  and   possibility  of  my   escape 

rom   this   place ;    and   that    I   may,   with   the 

greater  pleasure  to  the  reader,  bring  on  the  re- 

naining  part  of  my  story,  it  may  not  be  improper 

o  give  some  account  of  my  first  conceptions  on 

he  subject  of  this  foolish  scheme  for  my  escape, 

nd  how  and  upon  what  foundation  I  acted. 

I  am  now  to  be  supposed  to  be  retired  into  my 
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castle  after  my  late  voyage  to  the  wreck,  my 
frigate  laid  up  and  secured  under  water  as  usual, 
and  my  condition  restored  to  what  it  was  before. 
I  had  more  wealth  indeed  than  I  had  before,  but 
was  not  at  all  the  richer,  for  I  had  no  more  use 
for  it  than  the  Indians  of  Peru  had  before  the 
Spaniards  came  thither. 

It  was  one  of  the  nights  in  the  rainy  season  in 
March,  the  four-and-twcntieth  year  of  my  first 
setting  foot  in  this  island  of  solitariness,  I  was 
lying  in  my  bed  or  hammock  awake,  and  very 
well  in  health,  had  no  pain,  no  distemper,  no 
uneasiness  of  body,  no,  nor  any  uneasiness  of 
mind  more  than  ordinary,  but  could  by  no  means 
close  my  eyes,  that  is,  so  as  to  sleep  ;  no,  not  a 
wink  all  night  long  otherwise  than  as  follows:  — 
It  is  as  impossible  as  needless  to  set  down  the 
innumerable  crowd  of  thoughts  that  whirled 
through  that  great  thoroughfare  of  the  brain, 
the  memory,  in  this  night's  time.  I  ran  over 
the  whole  history  of  my  life  in  miniature  or  by 
abridgment,  as  I  may  call  it,  to  my  coming  to 
this  island,  and  also  of  that  part  of  my  life  since 
I  came  to  this  island,  in  my  reflections  upon 
the  state  of  my  case  since  I  came  on  shore 
on  this  island ;  I  was  comparing  the  happy 
posture  of  my  affairs  in  the  first  years  of  my 
habitation  here  to  that  course  of  anxiety, 
fear,  and  care  which  I  had  lived  in  ever  since  I 
had  seen  the  print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand  ;  not 
that  1  did  not  believe  the  savages  had  frequented 
the  island  even  all  the  while,  and  might  have 
been  several  hundreds  of  them  at  times  on  the 
shore  there,  but  as  I  had  never  known  it,  and 
was  incapable  of  any  apprehensions  about  it,  my 
satisfaction  was  perfect,  though  my  danger  was 
the  same,  and  I  was  as  happy  in  not  knowing 
my  danger  as  if  I  had  never  really  been  exposed 
to  it.  This  furnished  my  thoughts  with  many 
very  profitable  reflections,  and  particularly  this 
one  : — How  infinitely  good  that  Providence  is 
which  has  settled  in  its  government  of  mankind 
such  narrow  bounds  to  his  sight  and  knowledge 
of  things;  and  though  he  walks  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  thousand  dangers,  the  sight  of  which, 
if  discovered  to  him,  would  distract  his  mind  and 
sink  his  spirits,  he  is  kept  serene  and  calm  by 
having  the  events  of  things  hid  from  his  eyes,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  dangers  which  surround 
him. 

After  these  thoughts  had  for  some  time  enter 
tained  me,  I  came  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the 
real  danger  I  had  been  in  for  so  many  years  in 
this  very  island,  and  how  I  had  walked  about  in 
the  greatest  security  and  with  all  possible  tran 
quillity,  even  perhaps  when  nothing  but  a  brow 
of  a  hill,  a  great  tree,  or  the  casual  approach  of 
night,  had  been  between  me  and  the  worst  kind 
of  destruction,  viz.,  that  of  falling  into  the  hands 
o!  cannibals  and  savages,  who  would  have  seized 
on  me  with  the  same  view  as  1  did  on  a  goat  or 
a  turtle,  and  have  thought  it  no  more  a  crime 
to  kill  and  devour  me  than  I  did  of  a  pigeon  or 
a  curlieu  ;  1  should  unjustly  slander  nnself  if  I 
should  say  I  was  not  sincerely  thankful  to  my 
great  Preserver,  to  whose  singular  protection  I 
acknowledged,  with  great  humility,  that  all  these 
unknown  deliverances  were  due,  and  without 
which  I  should  inevitably  have  fallen  into  their 
merciless  hands. 


When  these  thoughts  were  over,  my  head  was 
for  some  time  taken  up  in  considering  the  nature 
of  these  wretched  creatures,  I  mean  the  savages, 
and  how  it  came  to  pass  in  the  world  that  the 
wise  governor  of  all  things  should  give  up  any  of 
his  creatures  to  such  inhumanity,  nay,  to  some 
thing  so  much  below  even  brutality  itself,  as  to 
devour  its  own  kind  ;  but  as  this  ended  in  some 
(at  that  time  fruitless)  speculations,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  inquire  what  part  of  the  world  these 
wretches  lived  in ;  how  far  off  the  coast  was  from 
whence  they  came ;  what  they  ventured  so  far 
from  home  for ;  what  kind  of  boats  they  had ; 
and  why  I  might  not  order  myself  and  my  busi 
ness  so,  that  I  might  be  as  able  to  go  over  thi 
ther  as  they  were  to  come  to  me. 

I  never  so  much  as  troubled  myself  to  consider 
what  I  should  do  with  myself  when  I  came  thi 
ther  ;  what  should  become  of  me  if  I  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  savages,  or  how  I  should  escape  from 
them  if  they  attempted  me ;  no,  nor  so  much  as 
how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  reach  the  coast,  and 
not  be  attacked  by  some  or  other  of  them,  with 
out  any  possibility  of  delivering  myself ;  and  if  I 
should  not  fall  into  their  hands,  what  I  should  do 
for  provision,  or  whither  I  should  bend  my  course; 
none  of  these  thoughts,  I  say,  so  much  as  came 
in  my  way  ;  but  my  mind  was  wholly  bent  upon 
the  notion  of  my  passing  over  in  my  boat  to  the 
main  land.  I  looked  back  upon  my  present  condi 
tion  as  the  most  miserable  that  could  possibly  be ; 
that  I  was  not  able  to  throw  myself  into  anything 
but  death  that  could  be  called  worse  ,  that  if  I 
reached  the  shore  of  the  main  I  might  perhaps 
meet  with  relief;  or  I  might  coast  along,  as  I  did 
on  the  shore  of  Africa,  till  I  came  to  some  inha 
bited  country,  and  where  I  might  find  some  re 
lief  ;  and  after  all,  perhaps,  I  might  fall  in  with 
some  Christian  ship  that  might  take  me  in  ;  and 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  I  could  but  die, 
which  would  put  an  end  to  all  these  miseries  at 
once.  Pray  note,  all  this  was  the  fruit  of  a  dis 
turbed  mind,  an  impatient  temper  made,  as  it 
were,  desperate  by  the  long  continuance  of  my 
troubles,  and  the  disappointments  I  had  met 
in  the  wreck  I  had  been  on  board  of,  and  where 
I  had  been  so  near  the  obtaining  of  what  I  so 
earnestly  longed  for,  viz.  somebody  to  speak 
to,  and  to  learn  some  knowledge  from  of  the 
place  where  I  was,  and  of  the  probable  means  of 
my  deliverance ;  I  say,  I  was  agitated  wholly  by 
these  thoughts.  All  my  calm  of  mind  in  my  re 
signation  to  Providence,  and  waiting  the  issue  of 
the  dispositions  of  heaven,  seemed  to  be  sus 
pended  ;  and  I  had,  as  it  were,  no  power  to  turn 
my  thoughts  to  anything  but  the  project  of  a 
voyage  to  the  main,  which  came  upon  me  with 
such  force  and  such  an  impetuosity  of  desire  that 
it  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

\Vhen  this  had  agitated  my  thoughts  for  two 
hours  or  more  with  such  violence  that  it  set  my 
very  blood  into  a  ferment,  and  my  pulse  beat  as 
higii  as  if  1  had  been  in  a  fever,  merely  with  the 
extraordinary  fervour  of  my  mind  about  it,  na 
ture,  as  if  I  had  been  fatigued  and  exhausted 
with  the  very  thought  of  it,  threw  me  into  a 
sound  sleep ;  one  would  have  thought  I  should 
have  dreamed  of  it,  but  I  did  not,  nor  of  any 
thing  relating  to  it ;  but  I  dreamed  that  as  I  was 
going  out  in  the  morning,  as  usual,  from  my  cas« 
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tic,  I  saw  upon  the  shore  two  canoes,  and  eleven 
savages  come  to  land,  and  that  they  brought  with 
them  another  savage,  whom  they  were  going  to 
kill,  in  order  to  eat  him,  when  on  a  sudden  the 
savage  they  were  going  to  kill  jumped  away  and 
ran  for  his  life  ;  then  I  thought  in  my  sleep  that 
he  came  running  into  my  little  thick  grove,  be 
fore  my  fortification,  to  hide  himself;  and  that  I, 
seeing  him  alone,  and  not  perceiving  that  the 
others  sought  him  that  way,  showed  myself  to 
him,  and  smiling  upon  him,  encouraged  him  ; 
that  he  kneeled  down  to  me,  seeming  to  pray 
me  to  assist  him,  upon  which  I  showed  my  lad- 
der,  made  him  go  up  it,  and  carried  him  into  my 
cave,  and  he  became  my  servant ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  I  had  got  this  man  I  said  to  myself,  "  Now 
I  may  certainly  venture  to  the  main  land,  for  this 
fellow  will  serve  me  as  a  pilot,  and  will  tell  me 
what  to  do,  and  whither  to  go  for  provisions, 
and  whither  not  to  go  for  fear  of  being  de 
voured  ;  what  places  to  venture  into,  and  what 
to  escape. "  I  waked  with  this  thought,  and  was 
under  such  inexpressible  impressions  of  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  my  escape  in  my  dream,  that  the 
disappointments  which  I  felt  upon  coming  to  my 
self,  and  finding  it  was  no  more  than  a  dream, 
were  equally  extravagant  the  other  way,  and 
threw  me  into  a  very  great  dejection  of  spirit. 

Upon  this,  however,  I  made  this  conclusion, 
that  my  enly  way  to  go  about  an  attempt  for  an 
escape  was,  if  possible,  to  get  a  savage  in  my  pos 
session,  and  if  possible  it  should  be  one  of  their 
prisoners,  whom  they  had  condemned  to  be  eaten, 
and  should  bring  hither  to  kill ;  but  these  thoughts 
still  were  attended  with  this  difficulty,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  this  without  attacking  a 
whole  caravan  of  them,  and  killing  them  all ;  and 
this  was  not  only  a  very  desperate  attempt,  and 
might  miscarry,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had 
greatly  scrupled  the  lawfulness  of  it  to  me,  and 
my  heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  shedding  so 
much  blood,  though  it  was  for  my  deliverance. 
I  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  which  occurred 
to  me  against  this,  they  being  the  same  mentioned 
before ;  but  though  I  had  other  reasons  to  offer 
now,  viz.,  that  those  men  were  enemies  to  my  life, 
and  would  devour  me  if  they  could  ,  that  it  was 
self-preservation,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  deliver 
myself  from  this  death  of  a  life,  and  was  acting  in 
my  own  defence  as  much  as  if  they  were  actually 
assaulting  me,  and  the  like ;  I  say  these  things 
argued  for  it,  yet  the  thoughts  of  shedding  hu 
man  blood  for  my  deliverance  were  very  terrible 
to  me,  and  such  as  I  could  by  no  means  reconcile 
myself  to  a  great  while. 

However,  at  last,  after  many  secret  disputes 
with  myself,  and  after  great  perplexities  about  it 
(for  all  these  arguments,  one  way  and  another, 
struggled  in  my  head  a  long  time),  the  eager  pre 
vailing  desire  of  deliverance  at  length  mastered 
all  the  rest,  and  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  one 
of  these  savages  into  my  hands,  cost  what  it 
would.  The  next  thing  then  was  to  contrive  how 
to  do  it,  and  this  indeed  was  very  difficult  to  re 
solve  on  ;  but  as  I  could  pitch  upon  no  probable 
means  for  it,  so  I  resolved  to  put  myself  upon  the 
watch  to  ECC  them  when  they  came  on  shore,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  event,  taking  such  measures 
as  the  opportunity  should  present,  let  it  be  what 
it  would. 


"With  these  resolutions  in  my  thoughts,  I  set 
myself  upon  the  scout  as  often  as  possible,  and 
indeed  so  often,  till  I  was  heartily  tired  of  it ;  for 
it  was  above  a  year  and  a  half  that  I  waited,  and 
for  a  great  part  of  that  time  went  out  to  the  west 
end,  and  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  island, 
almost  every  day,  to  see  the  canoes,  but  none 
appeared  ;  this  was  very  discouraging,  and  began 
to  trouble  me  much,  though  I  can't  say  that  it 
did  in  this  case,  as  it  had  done  some  time  before 
that,  viz.,  wear  off  the  edge  of  my  desire  to  the 
thing ;  but  the  longer  it  seemed  to  be  delayed, 
the  more  eager  I  was  for  it ;  in  a  word,  I  was  not 
at  first  more  careful  to  shun  the  sight  of  these 
savages,  and  avoid  being  seen  by  them,  than  I 
was  now  eager  to  be  upon  them. 

Besides,  I  fancied  myself  able  to  manage  one, 
nay,  two  or  three  savages,  if  I  had  them,  so  as  to 
make  them  entirely  slaves  to  me,  to  do  whatever 
I  should  direct  them,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
able  at  any  time  to  do  me  any  hurt :  it  was  a 
great  while  that  I  pleased  myself  with  this  affair, 
but  nothing  still  presented  ;  all  my  fancies  and 
schemes  came  to  nothing,  for  no  savages  came 
near  me  for  a  great  while. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  I  had  enter 
tained  these  notions,  and  by  long  musing  had,  as 
it  were,  resolved  them  all  into  nothing,  for  want 
of  an  occasion  to  put  them  in  execution,  I  was 
surprised  one  morning  early  with  seeing  no  less 
than  five  canoes  all  en  shore  together  on  my  side 
the  island,  and  the  people  who  belonged  to  them 
all  landed,  and  out  of  my  sight.  The  number  of 
them  broke  all  my  measures,  for  seeing  so  many, 
and  knowing  that  they  always  came  four,  or  six, 
or  sometimes  more,  in  a  boat,  I  could  not  tell 
what  to  think  of  it,  or  how  to  take  my  measures 
to  attack  twenty  or  thirty  men  single-handed  ;  so 
I  lay  still  in  my  castle,  perplexed  and  discom 
forted  ;  however,  1  put  myself  into  all  the  same 
postures  for  an  attack  that  I  had  formerly  pro 
vided,  and  was  just  ready  for  action,  if  anything 
had  presented.  .  Having  waited  a  good  while, 
listening  to  hear  if  they  made  any  noise,  at  length 
being  very  impatient,  I  set  my  guns  at  the  foot 
of  my  ladder,  and  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  by  my  two  stages,  as  usual ;  standing  so, 
however,  that  my  head  did  not  appear  above  the 
hill,  so  that  they  could  not  perceive  me  by  any 
means ;  here  I  observed,  by  the  help  of  my  per 
spective  glass,  that  they  were  no  less  than  thirty 
in  number  ;  that  they  had  a  fire  kindled,  and  that 
they  had  had  meat  dressed  ;  how  they  cooked  it, 
that  I  knew  not,  or  what  it  was;  but  they  were 
all  dancing  in  I  know  not  how  many  barbarous 
gestures  and  figures,  their  own  way,  round  the 
fire. 

While  I  was  thus  looking  on  them,  I  perceived 
by  my  perspective  two  miserable  wretches 
dragged  from  the  boats,  where,  it  seems,  they 
were  laid  by,  and  were  now  brought  out  for  the 
slaughter.  I  perceived  one  of  them  immediately 
fall,  being  knocked  down,  I  suppose,  with  a  club 
or  wooden  sword,  for  that  was  their  way ;  and 
two  or  three  others  were  at  work  immediately, 
cutting  him  open  for  their  cookery,  while  the 
other  victim  was  left  standing  by  himself,  till 
they  should  be  ready  for  him.  In  that  very 
moment  this  poor  wretch,  seeing  himself  a  lit 
tle  at  liberty,  nature  inspired  him  with  hopes  of 
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life,  and  he  started  away  from  them,  and  ran  with 
incredible  swiftness  along  the  sands,  directly  to 
wards  me,  I  mean,  towards  that  part  of  the  coast 
where  my  habitation  was 

I  was  dreadfully  frighted  (that  I  must  acknow 
ledge)  when  I  perceived  him  to  run  my  way ; 
and  especially  when,  as  I  thought,  I  saw  him 
pursued  by  the  whole  body  :  and  now  I  expected 
that  part  of  my  dream  was  coming  to  pass,  and 
that  he  would  certainly  take  shelter  in  my  grove; 
but  I  could  not  depend,  by  any  means,  upon 
my  dream  for  the  rest  of  it,  viz.  that  the  other 
savages  would  not  pursue  him  thither,  and  find 
him  there.  However,  I  kept  my  station,  and  my 
spirits  began  to  recover  when  I  found  that  there 
were  not  above  tliree  men  that  followed  him  ; 
and  still  more  was  I  encouraged  when  I  found 
that  he  outstript  them  exceedingly  in  running, 
and  gained  ground  of  them,  so  that  if  he  could 
but  hold  it  for  half  an  hour,  I  saw  easily  he  would 
fairly  get  away  from  them  all. 

There  was  between  them  and  my  castle  the 
creek,  which  1  mentioned  often  at  the  first  part 
of  my  story,  when  I  landed  my  cargoes  out  of 
the  ship ;  and  this  I  knew  he  must  necessarily 
swim  over,  or  the  poor  wretch  would  be  taken 
there  :  but  when  the  savage  escaping  came  thi 
ther,  he  made  nothing  of  it,  though  the  tide  was 
then  up  ;  but.  plunging  in,  swam  through  in  about 
thirty  strokes  or  thereabouts,  landed,  and  ran  on 
with  exceeding  strength  and  swiftness.  When  the 
three  pursuers  came  to  the  creek,  I  found  that 
two  of  them  could  swim,  but  the  third  could  not, 
and  that  he,  standing  on  the  other  side,  looked 
at  the  other,  but  went  no  farther ;  and  soon  after 
went  softly  back  again,  which,  as  it  happened, 
was  very  well  for  him  in  the  main. 

I  observed  that  the  two  who  swam  were  yet 
more  than  twice  as  long  swimming  over  the 
creek  than  the  fellow  was  that  fled  from  them  -. 
t  came  now  very  warmly  upon  my  thoughts,  and 
indeed  irresistibly,  that  now  was  my  time  to  get 
a  servant,  and  perhaps  a  companion  or  assistant, 
and  that  I  was  called  plainly  by  Providence  to 
save  this  poor  creature's  life.  I  immediately  got 
down  the  ladders  with  all  possible  expedition, 
fetched  my  two  guns,  for  they  were  both  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  as  I  observed  above ;  and 


getting  up  again  with  the  same  haste  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  I  crossed  towards  the  sea,  and  having  a 
very  short  cut,  and  all  down  hill,  clapped  myself 
n  the  way  between  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued, 
hallooing  aloud  to  him  that  fled,  who,  looking 
back,  was  at  first  perhaps  as  much  frighted  at  me 
as  at  them,  but  I  beckoned  with  my  hand  to  him 
to  come  back,  and  in  the  meantime  I  slowly  ad 
vanced  towards  the  two  that  followed ;  then 
rushing  at  once  upon  the  foremost,  I  knocked 
him  down  with  the  stock  of  my  piece.  I  was  loath 
to  fire,  because  I  would  not  have  the  rest  hear, 
though  at  that  distance  it  would  not  have  been 
easily  heard ;  and  being  out  of  sight  of  the  smoke 
too,  they  would  not  have  easily  known  what  to 
make  of  it.  Having  knocked  this  fellow  down, 
the  other  who  pursued  him  stopped,  as  if  he  had 
been  frightened,  and  I  advanced  apace  towards 
him  ;  but  as  I  came  nearer,  I  perceived  presently 
he  had  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  was  fitting  it  to 
shoot  at  me  ;  so  I  was  then  necessitated  to  shoot 
at  him  first,  which  I  did,  and  killed  him  at  the 


first  shot.     The  poor  savage  who  had  fled,  bu. 
had  stopped,  though  he  saw  both   his   enemies 
fallen,  and  killed  (as  he  thought),  yet  was  so 
frighted  with  the  fire  and  noise  of  my  piece,  that 
he  stood  stock-still,  and   neither  came   forward 
nor  went    backward,  though   he  seemed   rather 
inclined  to  fly  still  than  to  come  on.     I  hallooed 
again  to  him,  and  made  signs  to  come  forward 
which  he  easily  understood,  and  came  a  little 
way,  then  stopped  again,  and  then  a  little  farther, 
and  stopped  again ;   and  I  could  then  perceive 
that  he  stood  trembling,  as  if  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  had  just  been  to  be  killed,  as  his 
two  enemies  were.  I  beckoned  him  again  to  come 
to  me,  and  gave  him  all  the  signs  of  encourage 
ment  that  I  could  think  of;  and  he  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  kneeling  down  every  ten  or  twelve 
steps,  in  token  of  acknowledgment  for  saving  his 
life.     I  smiled  at  him,  and  looked  pleasantly,  and 
beckoned  to  him  to  come  still  nearer.     At  length 
he  came  close  to  me,  and  then  he  kneeled  down 
again,  kissed  the  ground,  and  laid  his  head  upon 
the  gro.und,  and  taking  me  by  the  foot,  set  my 
foot  upon  his  head.  This,  it  seems,  was  in  token  of 
swearing  to  be  my  slave  for  ever.     I  took  him  up, 
and  made  much  of  him,  and  encouraged  him  all  I 
could.     But  there  was  more  work  to  do  yet,  for 
I  perceived  the  savage  whom   I  knocked  down 
was  not  killed,  but  stunned  with  the  blow,  and 
began  to  come  to  himself;  so  I  pointed  to  him, 
and  showed  him  the  savage,  that  he  was  not 
dead.     Upon  this  he  spoke  some  words  to  me, 
and  though  I  could  not  understand  them,  yet  I 
thought  they  were  pleasant  to  hear,  for  they  were 
the  first  sound  of  a  man's  voice  that  I  had  heard, 
my  own    excepted,    for    above   five-and-twenty 
years  ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  such  reflections 
now  .  the  savage  who  was  knocked  down,  reco 
vered  himself  so  far  as  to  sit  up  upon  the  ground, 
and  I  perceived  that  my  savage   began   to   be 
afraid ;   but  when   I  saw  that,  I  presented   my 
other  piece  at  the  man,  as  if  I  would  shoot  him ; 
upon  this  my  savage,  for  so  I  call  him  now,  made 
a  motion  to  me  to  lend  him  my  sword,  which 
hung  naked  in  a  belt  by  my  side.      So  I  did :  he 
no  sooner  had  it,  but  he  runs  to  his  enemy,  and 
at  one  blow  cut  off  his  head  so  cleverly,  no  exe 
cutioner  in  Germany  could  have  done  it  sooner 


or  better ;  which  I  thought  it  very  strange  for 
one  who,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  never  saw  a 
sword  in  his  life  before,  except  their  own  wooden 
swords ;  however,  it  seems,  as  I  learned  after 
wards,  that  they  make  their  wooden  swords  so 
sharp,  so  heavy,  and  the  wood  is  so  hard,  that 
they  will  cut  off  heads  even  with  them,  nay,  and 
arms,  and  that  at  one  blow  too.  When  he  had 
done  this,  he  comes  laughing  to  me  in  sign  of 
triumph,  and  brought  me  the  sword  again,  and 
with  abundance  of  gestures,  which  I  did  not 
understand,  laid  it  down,  with  the  head  of  the 
savage  that  he  had  killed,  just  before  me. 

But  that  which  astonished  him  most  was,  to 
know  how  I  had  killed  the  other  Indian  so  far 
off;  so  pointing  to  him,  he  made  signs  to  me 
to  let  him  go  to  him  :  so  I  bade  him  go  as 
well  as  I  could ;  when  he  came  to  him,  he  stood 
like  one  amazed,  looking  at  him  ;  turned  him  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other ;  looked  at  the 
wound  the  bullet  had  made,  which  it  seems  was 
just  in  his  breast,  where  it  had  made  an  hole,  and 
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no  great  quantity  of  blood  had  followed  ;  but  he 
had  bled  inwardly,  for  he  was  quite  dead.  Then 
he  took  up  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  came  back  ; 
so  I  turned  to  go  away,  and  beckoned  him  to 
follow  me,  making  signs  to  him  that  more  might 
come  after  them. 

Upon  this  he  signed  to  me  that  he  should  bury 
them  with  sand,-  that  they  might  not  be  seen  by 
the  rest  if  they  followed,  and  so  I  made  signs 
again  to  him  to  do  so ;  he  fell  to  work,  and  in  an 
instant  he  had  scraped  an  hole  in  the  sand  with 
his  hands,  big  enough  to  bury  the  first  in,  and 
then  dragged  him  into  it,  and  covered  him,  and 
did  so  also  by  the  other ;  I  believe  he  had  buried 
them  both  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  calling 
him  away,  I  carried  him  not  to  my  castle,  but 
quite  away  to  my  cave,  on  the  farther  part  of  the 
island  ;  so  I  did  not  let  my  dream  come  to  pass 
in  that  part,  viz.,  that  he  came  into  my  grove  for 
shelter. 

Here  I  gave  him  bread  and  a  bunch  of  raisins 
to  eat,  and  a  draught  of  water,  which  I  found  he 
was  indeed  in  great  distress  for  by  his  running  ; 
and  having  refreshed  him,  I  made  signs  for  him 
to  go  lie  down  and  sleep,  pointing  to  a  place 
where  I  had  laid  a  great  parcel  of  rice-straw, 
and  a  blanket  upon  it,  which  I  used  to  sleep  upon 
myself  sometimes ;  so  the  poor  creature  lay  down 
and  went  to  sleep. 

He  was  a  comely  handsome  fellow,  perfectly 
well  made,  with  straight  long  limbs,  not  too  large, 

j  tall  and  well-shaped,  and,  as  I  reckon,  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  had  a  very  good 

[  countenance,  not  a  fierce  and  surly  aspect,  but 

!  seemed  to  have  something  very  manly  in  his  face, 
and  yet  he  had  all  the  sweetness  and  softness  of 

1  an  European  in  his  countenance  too,  especially 
when  he  smiled.  His  hair  was  long  and  black, 
not  curled  like  wool ;  his  forehead  very  high  and 
large,  and  a  great  vivacity  and  sparkling  sharp 
ness  in  his  eyes.  The  colour  of  his  skin  was  not 
quite  black,  but.  very  tawny,  and  yet  not  of  an 
ugly,  yellow,  nauseous  tawny,  as  the  Brazilians  and 
Virginians,  and  other  natives  of  America  are,  but 
of  a  bright  kind  of  a  dun  olive  colour,  that  had  in 
it  something  very  agreeable,  though  not  very 
easy  to  describe.  His  face  was  round  and  plump, 
his  nose  small,  not  flat  like  the  negroes,  a  very 
good  mouth,  thin  lips,  and  his  teeth  fine,  well  set, 
and  white  as  ivory.  After  he  had  slumbered, 
rather  than  slept,  about  half  an  hour,  he  waked 
again,  and  comes  out  of  the  cave  to  me,  for  I  had 
been  milking  my  goats,  which  I  had  in  the  in- 
closure  just  by.  When  he  espied  me,  he  came 
running,  to  me,  laying  himself  down  again  upon 
the  ground  with  all  the  possible  signs  of  an 
humble,  thankful  disposition,  making  many  antic 
gestures  to  show  it.  At  last  he  lays  his  head  flat 
upon  the  ground,  clo.se  to  my  foot,  and  sets  my 
other  foot  upon  his  head,  as  he  had  done  before ; 
and  after  this  made  all  the  signs  to  me  of  subjec 
tion,  servitude,  and  submission  imaginable,  to  let 
me  know  how  much  he  would  serve  me  as  long  as 
he  lived.  I  understood  him  in  many  things,  and 
let  him  know  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  him  ; 
in  a  little  time  I  began  to  speak  to  him,  and  teach 
him  to  speak  to  me  ;  and  first,  I  made  him  know 
his  name  should  be  Friday,  which  was  the  day  I 
saved  his  life,  and  I  called  him  so  for  the  memory 
of  the  time;  I  likewise  taught  him  to  say  mas- 


ter,  and  then  let  him  know  that  was  to  be 
my  name ;  I  likewise  taught  him  to  say  yes 
and  no,  and  to  know  the  meaning  of  them.  I 
gave  him  some  milk  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  let 
him  see  me  drink  it  before  him,  and  sop  my  bread 
1  in  it ;  and  I  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread  to  do  the 
;  like,  which  he  quickly  complied  with,  and  made 
1  signs  that  it  was  very  good  for  him. 

I  kept  there  with  him  all  that  night ;  but  as 
',  soon  as  it  was  day,  I  beckoned  him  to  come  with 
me,  and  let  him  know  I  would  give  him  some 
clothes ;  at  which  he  seemed  very  glad,  for  he 
was  stark  naked.  As  we  went  by  the  place 
where  he  had  buried  the  two  men,  he  pointed 
exactly  to  the  spot,  and  showed  me  the  marks 
that  he  had  made  to  find  them  again,  making 
signs  to  me  that  he  should  dig  them  up  again 
and  eat  them  ;  at  this  I  appeared  very  angry,  ex 
pressed  my  abhorrence  of  it,  made  as  if  I  would 
vomit  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  beckoned  with 
my  hand  to  him  to  come  away,  which  he  did  im- 
j  mediately  with  great  submission.  I  then  led 
j  him  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  see  if  his  enemies 
were  gone,  and  pulling  out  my  glass,  I  looked, 
and  saw  plainly  the  place  where  they  had  been, 
but  no  appearance  of  them  or  of  their  canoes ; 
:  so  that  it  was  plain  that  they  were  gone,  and  had 
left  their  two  comrades  behind  them,  without  any 
search  after  them. 

But  I  was  not  content  with  this  discovery; 
i  but  having  now  more  courage,  and  consequently 
more  curiosity,  I  took  my  man  Friday  with  me, 
giving  him  the  sword  in  his  hand,  with  the  bow 
and  arrows  at  his  back,  which  I  found  he  could 
use  very  dexterously,  making  him  carry  one  gun 
for  me,  and  I  two  for  myself,  and  away  we 
marched  to  the  place  where  these  creatures  had 
been,  for  I  had  a  mind  now  to  get  some  fuller 
intelligence  of  them.  When  I  came  to  the  place, 
my  very  blood  ran  chill  in  my  veins,  and  my  heart 
sunk  within  me  at  the  horror  of  the  spectacle. 
Indeed  it  was  a  dreadful  sight,  at  least  it  was  so 
to  me,  though  Friday  made  nothing  of  it  The 
place  was  covered  with  human  bones,  the  ground 
dyed  with  the  blood,  great  pieces  of  flesh  left  here 
and  there,  half-eaten,  mangled,  and  scorched ; 
and,  in  short,  all  the  tokens  of  the  triumphant 
feast  they  had  been  making  there  after  a  victory 
over  their  enemies.  I  saw  three  skulls,  five  hands, 
and  the  bones  of  three  or  four  legs  and  feet,  and 
abundance  of  other  parts  of  the  bodies  ;  and  Fri 
day,  by  his  signs,  made  me  understand  that  they 
brought  over  four  prisoners  to  feast  upon  ;  that 
three  of  them  were  eaten  up,  and  that  he,  point 
ing  to  himself,  was  the  fourth ;  that  there  had 
been  a  great  battle  between  them  and  their  next 
king,  whose  subjects,  it  seems,  he  had  been  one 
of;  and  that  they  had  taken  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  all  which  were  carried  to  several  places 
by  those  that  had  taken  them  in  the  flight,  in 
order  to  feast  upon  them,  as  was  done  here  by 
these  wretches  upon  those  they  brought  hither. 

I  caused  Friday  to  gather  all  the  skulls,  bones, 
flesh,  and  whatever  remained,  and  lay  them 
together  on  an  heap,  and  make  a  great  fire  upon 
it,  and  burn  them  all  to  ashes.  I  found  Friday 
had  still  an  hankering  stomach  after  some  of  the 
flesh,  and  was  still  a  cannibal  in  his  nature,  but  I 
discovered  so  much  abhorrence  at  the  very 
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thought  of  it,  and  at  the  least  appearance  of  it, 
that  he  durst  not  discover  it ;  for  I  had  by  some 
means  let  him  know  that  I  would  kill  him  if  he 
offered  it. 

When  he  had  done  this,  we  came  back  to  our 
castle,  and  there  I  fell  to  work  for  my  man  Fri 
day  ;  and  first  of  all,  1  gave  him  a  pair  of  linen 
drawers,  which  I  had  out  of  the  poor  gunner's 
chest  I  mentioned,  and  which  I  found  in  the 
wreck  ;  and  which,  with  a  little  alteration,  fitted 
him  very  well ;  then  I  made  him  a  jerkin  of 
goat's  skin  as  well  as  my  skill  would  allow,  and  I 
was  now  grown  a  tolerably  good  tailor ;  and  I 
gave  him  a  cap,  which  I  had  made  of  an  hare 
skin,  very  convenient,  and  fashionable  enough : 
and  thus  he  was  dressed,  for  the  present,  tolerably 
well,  and  mighty  well  was  he  pleased  to  see  him 
self  almost  as  well  clothed  as  his  master.  It  is 
true  he  went  awkwardly  in  these  things  at  first ; 
wearing  the  drawers  was  very  awkward  to  him, 
and  the  sleeves  of  the  waistcoat  galled  his  shoul 
ders  and  the  inside  of  his  arms  ;  but  a  little  easing 
them  where  he  complained  they  hurt  him,  and 
using  himself  to  them,  at  length  he  took  to  them 
very  well. 

The  next  day  after  I  came  home  to  my  hutch 
with  him,  I  began  to  consider  where  I  should 
lodge  him  ;  and  that  I  might  do  well  for  him,  and 
yet  be  perfectly  easy  myself,  I  made  a  little  tent 
for  him  in  the  vacant  place  between  my  two  fortifi 
cations,  in  the  inside  of  the  last,  and  in  the  out 
side  of  the  first.  And  as  there  was  a  door  or 
entrance  there  into  my  cave,  I  made  a  formal 
framed  door-case,  and  a  door  to  it  of  boards,  and 
set  it  up  in  the  passage,  a  little  within  the  en 
trance  ;  and  causing  the  door  to  open  on  the  in 
side,  I  barred  it  up  in  the  night,  taking  in  my 
ladders  too ;  so  that  Friday  could  no  way  come 
at  me  in  the  inside  of  my  innermost  wall,  without 
making  so  much  noise  in  getting  over,  that  it 
must  needs  awaken  me ;  for  my  first  wall  had 
now  a  complete  roof  over  it  of  long  poles,  cover 
ing  all  my  tent,  and  leaning  up  to  the  side  of  the 
hill,  which  was  again  laid  cross  with  small  sticks 
instead  of  laths,  and  then  thatched  over  a  great 
thickness  with  the  rice-straw,  which  was  strong 
like  reeds ;  and  at  the  hole  or  place  which  was 
left  to  go  in  or  out  by  the  ladder  I  had  placed  a 
kind  of  trap-door,  which,  if  it  had  been  attempted 
on  the  outside,  would  not  have  opened  at  all, 
but  would  have  fallen  down,  and  made  a  great 
noise  ;  and  as  to  weapons,  I  took  them  all  in  to 
my  side  every  night. 

But  I  needed  none  of  all  this  precaution,  for 
never  man  had  a  more  faithful,  loving,  sincere 
servant  than  Friday  was  to  me ;  without  passion, 
sullenness,  or  designs  ;  perfectly  obliging  and  en 
gaging  ;  his  very  affections  were  tied  to  me,  like 
those  of  a  child  to  a  father,  and  I  dare  say  he 
would  have  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  saving  mine 
upon  any  occasion  whatever.  The  many  testi 
monies  he  gave  me  of  this  put  it  out  of  doubt, 
and  soon  convinced  me  that  I  needed  to  use  no 
precautions  as  to  my  safety  on  this  account. 

This  frequently  gave  me  occasion  to  observe,  j 
and  that  with  wonder,  that,  however  it  had  pleased 
God  in  his  providence,  and  in  the  government  of 
the  works  of  his  hands,  to  take  from  so  great  a 
part  of  the  world  of  his  creatures  the  best  uses  to 
which  their  faculties  and  the  powers  of  their  souls 


are  adapted,  yet  that  he  has  bestowed  upon  them 
the  same  powers,  the  same  reason,  the  same  affec- 
!  tions,  the  same  sentiments  of  kindness  and  obli 
gation,   the   same   passions    and  resentments  of 
wrongs,  the   same  sense  of  gratitude,  sincerity, 
fidelity,  and  all  the  capacities  of  doing  good  and 
;  receiving  good,  that  he  has  given  to  us  ;  and  that 
i  when  he  pleases  to  offer  them  occasions  of  exert 
ing  these,  they  are  as  ready,  nay,  more  ready,  to 
;  apply  them  to  the  right   uses    for   which    they 
were   bestowed   than  we  are.      And  this  made 
me  very  melancholy  sometimes,  in  reflecting,  as 
I  the  several  occasions  presented,  how  mean  an  use 
we  make  of  all  these,  even  though  we  have  these 
powers  enlightened  by  the  great  lamp  of  instruc 
tion,  the  spirit  of  God,  and  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  word,  added  to  our  understanding;  and  why 
•  it  has  pleased  God  to  hide  the  like  saving  know- 
|  ledge  from  so  many  millions  of  souls,  who,  if  I 
I  might  judge  by  this  poor  savage,  would  make  a 
much  better  use  of  it  than  we  did. 

From  hence  I  sometimes  was  led  too  far  to 
invade  the  sovereignty  of  Providence,  and,  as  it 
1  were,  arraign  the  justice  of  so  arbitrary  a  dis 
position  of  things,  that  should  hide  that   light 
from  some  and  reveal  it  to  others,  and  yet  expect 
a  like  duty  from  both ;  but  I  shut  it  up,  and 
checked  my  thoughts  with  this  conclusion,  first, 
that  we  do  not  know  by  what  light  and  law  these 
should  be  condemned  ;    but  that   as    God  was 
necessarily,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  being,  in 
finitely  holy  and  just,  so  it  could  not  be,  but  that 
if  these  creatures  were  all  sentenced  to  absence 
'  from  himself,  it  was  on  account  of  sinning  against 
!  that  light,  which,  as  the  scripture  says,  was  a 
i  law  to  themselves,  and  by  such  rules  as  their 
consciences  would  acknowledge  to  be  just,  though 
the  foundation  was  not  discovered  to  us ;  and 
i  secondly,  that  still,   as  we  are  all   clay  in  the 
hand  of  the  potter,  no  vessel  could  say  to  him, 
I  why  hast  thou  formed  me  thus  ? 

But  to  return  to  my  new  companion :   I  was 

greatly  delighted  with  him,  and  made  it  my  busi- 

;  ness  to  teach  him  everything  that   was  proper 

'  to  make   him  useful,   handy,  and    helpful,  but 

especially  to  make  him  speak,  and  understand 

j  me  when  I  spoke ;  and  he  was  the  aptest  scholar 

I  that  ever  was  ;  and  particularly  was  so  merry,  so 

constantly  diligent,  and  so  pleased  when  he  could 

but  understand  me,  or  make  me  understand  him, 

i  that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to  talk  to  him  ; 

!  and  now  my  life  began  to  be  so  easy  that  I  began 

to  say  to  myself,  that  could  I  but  have  been  safe 

from  more  savages,  I  cared  not  if  I  was  never  to 

remove  from  the  place  where  I  lived. 

After  I  had  been  two  or  three  days  returned 
to  my  castle,  I  thought  that,  in  order  to  bring 
Friday  off  from  his  horrid  way  of  feeding,  and 
from  the  relish  of  a  cannibal's  stomach,  I  ought 
to  let  him  taste  other  flesh ;  so  I  took  him  out 
with  me  one  morning  to  the  woods ;  I  went, 
indeed,  intending  to  kill  a  kid  out  of  my  own 
flock,  and  bring  it  home  and  dress  it ;  but  as  I 
was  going,  I  saw  a  she-goat  lying  down  in  the 
shade,  and  two  young  kids  sitting  by  her ;  I 
catched  hold  of  Friday  ;  "  Hold,"  said  I,  "  stand 
still,"  and  made  signs  to  him  not  to  stir ;  imme 
diately  I  presented  my  piece,  shot  and  killed  one 
of  the  kids.  The  poor  creature,  who  had,  at  a 
distance  indeed,  seen  me  kill  the  savage  his 
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enemy,  but  did  not  know  or  could  imagine  how 
it  was  done,  was  sensibly  surprised,  trembled  and 
shook,  and  looked  so  amazed  that  I  thought  he 
would  have  sunk  down  ;  he  did  not  see  the  kid 
I  had  shot  at,  or  perceive  that  I  had  killed  it, 
but  ripped  up  his  waistcoat  to  feel  if  he  was  not 
wounded ;  and,  as  I  found,  presently  thought  I 
was  resolved  to  kill  him ;  for  he  came  and 
kneeled  down  to  me,  and  embracing  my  knees, 
said  a  great,  many  things  I  did  not  understand, 
but  I  could  easily  see  that  his  meaning  was  to 
pray  me  not  to  kill  him. 

1  soon  found  a  way  to  convince  him  that  I 
would  do  him  no  harm,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  laughed  at  him,  and  pointing  to  the  kid 
which  1  had  killed,  beckoned  to  him  to  run  and 
fetch  it,  which  he  did,  and  while  he  was  wonder 
ing  and  looking  to  see  how  the  creature  was 
killed,  I  loaded  my  gun  again,  and  by  and  by  I 
saw  a  great  fowl  like  a  hawk,  sitting  upon  a  tree 
within  shot ;  so,  to  let  Friday  understand  a  little 
what  I  would  do,  I  called  him  to  meagain,  point 
ing  to  the  fowl,  which  was  indeed  a  parrot,  though 
I  thought  it  had.  been  a  hawk, —  1  say,  point 
ing  at  the  parrot,  and  to  my  gun,  and  to  the 
ground  under  the  parrot,  to  let  him  see  1  would 
make  him  fall,  I  made  him  understand  that  I 
would  shoot  and  kill  that  bird ;  accordingly  I 
fired,  and  bid  him  look,  and  immediately  he  saw 
the  parrot  fall.  He  stood  like  one  frightened 
again,  notwithstanding  all  that  I  had  said  to  him; 
and  1  found  he  was  the  more  amazed  because  he 
did  not  see  me  put  anything  into  the  gun,  but 
thought  there  must  be  some  wonderful  fund  of 
death  and  destruction  in  that  thing,  able  to  kill 
man,  beast,  bird,  or  anything  near  or  far  off;  for 
the  astonishment  this  created  in  him  was  such 
as  could  not  wear  off  for  a  long  time ;  and  I  be 
lieve,  if  I  would  have  let  him,  he  would  have 
worshipped  me  and  my  gun.  As  for  the  gun 
itself,  he  would  not  so  much  as  touch  it  for  seve 
ral  days  after:  but  would  speak  to  it,  and  talk  to 
it,  as  if  it  had  answered  him,  when  he  was  by 
himself;  which,  as  I  afterwards  learned  of  him, 
was  to  desire  it  not  to  kill  him. 

Well,  after  his  astonishment  was  a  little  over 
at  this,  I  pointed  to  him  to  run  and  fetch  the 
bird  I  had  shot,  which  he  did,  but  stayed  some 
time  ;  for  the  parrot,  not  being  quite  dead,  had 
fluttered  a  good  way  off  from  the  place  where 
she  fell ;  however  he  found  her,  took  her  up,  and 
brought  her  to  me  ;  and,  as  1  had  perceived  his 
ignorance  about  the  gun  before,  I  took  this  ad 
vantage  to  charge  the  gun  again,  and  not  let  him 
see  me  do  it,  that  I  might  be  ready  for  any  other 
mark  that  might  present, but  nothing  more  offered 
at  that  time ;  so  I  brought  home  the  kid,  and 
the  same  evening  I  took  the  skin  off,  and  cut  it 
out.  as  well  as  I  could,  and  having  a  pot  for  that 
purpose,  I  boiled  or  stewed  some  of  the  flesh,  and 
made  some  very  good  broth.  After  I  had  begun 
to  eat  some  I  gave  some  to  my  man,  who  seemed 
very  glad  of  it,  and  liked  it  very  well ;  but  that 
which  was  strangest  to  him  was,  to  see  me  eat 
salt  with  it.  He  made  a  sign  to  me  that  the 
salt  was  not.  good  to  eat,  and  putting  a  little  into 
his  own  mouth  he  seemed  to  nauseate  it,  and 
would  spit  and  sputter  at  it,  washing  his  mouth 
with  fresh  water  after  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  I 
took  some  meat  in  my  mouth  without  salt,  and 


I  pretended  to  spit  and  sputter  for  want  of  salt 
as  fast  as  he  had  done  at  the  salt ;  but  it  would 
not  do,  he  would  never  care  for  salt  with  meat, 
or  in  his  broth  ;  at  least  not  a  great  while,  and 
then  but  very  little. 

Having  thus  fed  him  with  boiled  meat  and 
broth,  I  resolved  to  feast  him  the  next  day  with 
roasting  a  piece  of  the  kid.  This  I  did  by  hang 
ing  it  before  the  fire  in  a  string,  as  1  had  seen 
many  people  do  in  England,  setting  two  poles 
up,  one  on  each  side  the  fire,  and  one  cross  on 
the  top,  and  tying  the  string  to  the  cross  stick, 
letting  the  meat  turn  continually.  This  Friday 
admired  very  much  ;  but  when  he  came  to  taste 
the  flesh,  he  took  so  many  ways  to  tell  me  how 
well  he  liked  it  that  I  could  not  but  understand 
him  ;  and  at  last  he  told  me  he  would  never  eat 
man's  flesh  any  more,  which  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear. 

The  next  day  I  set  him  to  work   to  beating 
some  corn  out,  and  sifting  it  in  the  manner  I  used 
to  do,  as  I  observed  before ;  and  he  soon  under 
stood  how  to  do  it  as  well  as  I,  especially  after 
,  he  had  seen  what  the  meaning  of  it  was,  and  that 
,  it  was  to  make  bread  of;  for  after  that  I  let  him 
;  see  me  make  my  bread,  and  bake  it  too ;  and  in 
a  little  time  Friday  was  able  to  do  all  the  work 
for  me  as  well  as  I  could  do  it  myself. 
j      I   began   now  to  consider  that,  having  two 
mouths  to  feed  instead  of  one,  I  must  provide 
more  ground   for  my  harvest,  and  plant  a  larger 
quantity  of  corn  than  I  used  to  do  ;  so  1  marked 
out  a  larger  piece  of  land,  and  began  the  fence  in 
i  the  same  manner  as  before,  in  which  Friday  not 
!  only  worked  very  willingly  and  very  hard,  but 
j  did  it  very  cheerfully  ;  and  I  told  him  what  it  was 
for,  that  it  was  for  corn  to  make  more  bread,  be 
cause  he  was  now  with  me,  and  that  I  might 
have  enough  for  him  and  myself  too.     He  ap 
peared  very  sensible  of  that  part,  and  let  me 
know  that  he  thought  I  had  much  more  labour 
upon  me  on  his  account  than  I  had  for  myself, 
and  that  he  would  work  the  harder  for  me  if  I 
would  tell  him  what  to  do. 

This  was  the  pleasantest  year  of  all  the  life  I 
led  in  this  place.  Friday  began  to  talk  pretty 
j  well,  and  understand  the  names  of  almost  every- 
•  thing  I  had  occasion  to  call  for,  and  of  every 
place  I  had  to  send  him  to.  and  talk  a  great  deal 
'  to  me ;  so  that,  in  short,  I  began  now  to  have 
some  use  for  my  tongue  again,  which  indeed  I 
had  very  little  occasion  for  before,  that  is  to  say 
;  about  speech.  Besides  the  pleasure  of  talking 
I  to  him,  I  had  a  singular  satisfaction  in  the  fellow 
'•  himself:  his  simple,  unfeigned  honesty  appeared 
.  to  me  more  and  more  every  day,  and  1  began 
| really  to  love  the  creature;  and  on  his  side,  I 
1  believe  he  loved  me  more  than  it  was  possible  for 
;  him  ever  to  love  anything  before. 

I  had  a  mind  once  to  try  if  he  had  any  hanker- 
!  ing  inclination  to  his  own  country  again ;  and 
I  having  learned  him  English  so  well  that  he  could 
answer  me  almost  any  questions,  I  asked  him 
whether  the  nation  that  he  belonged  to  never 
conquered  in  battle?  At  which  he  smiled,  and 
said,  "  Yes,  yes,  we  always  fight  the  better ;" 
that  is,  he  meant  always  get  the  better  in  fight ; 
and  so  we  began  the  following  discourse  :  "  You 
always  fight  the  better,"  said  I ;  "  how  come  you 
to  be  taken  prisoner  then,  Friday  ?" 
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Friday.   My  nation  beat  much  for  all  that. 

Master.  How  beat ;  if  your  nation  beat  them, 
how  came  you  to  be  taken? 

Friday.  They  more  than  my  nation  in  the 
place  where  me  was  :  they  take  one,  two,  three, 
and  me.  My  nation  overheat  them  in  the  yonder 
place,  where  me  no  was ;  there  my  nation  take 
one,  two  great  thousand. 

Master.  But  why  did  not  your  side  recover  you 
from  the  hands  of  your  enemies  then? 

Friday.  They  run  one,  two,  three,  and  me,  and 
make  go  in  the  canoe ;  my  nation  have  no  canoe 
that  time. 

Master.  Well,  Friday,  and  what  does  your  na 
tion  do  with  the  men  they  take  ?  .  Do  they  carry 
them  away,  and  eat  them  as  these  did  ? 

Friday.  Yes,  my  nation  eat  mans  too,  eat 
all  up. 

Master.   Where  do  they  carry  them  ? 

Friday.  Go  to  other  place  where  they  think. 

Master.  Do  they  come  hither  ? 

Friday.  Yes,  yes,  they  come  hither;  come 
other  else  place. 

Master.   Have  you  been  here  with  them  ? 

Friday.  Yes,  1  have  been  here  (points  to  the 
north-west  side  of  the  island,  which,  it  seems, 
was  their  side). 

By  this  I  understood  that  my  man  Friday  had 
formerly  been  among  the  savages  who  used  to 
come  on  shore  on  the  farther  part  of  the  island, 
on  the  said  man-eating  occasions  that  he  was 
now  brought  for ;  and  some  time  after,  when  I 
took  the  courage  to  carry  him  to  that  side,  being 
the  same  I  formerly  mentioned,  he  presently 
knew  the  place,  and  told  me  he  was  there  once 
when  they  eat  up  twenty  men,  two  women,  and 
one  child.  He  could  not  tell  twenty  in  English, 
but  he  numbered  them  by  laying  so  many  stones 
in  a  row,  and  pointing  to  me  to  tell  them  over. 

I  have  told  this  passage,  because  it  introduces 
what  follows  :  that  after  I  had  had  this  discourse 
with  him,  I  asked  him,  "  How  far  it  was  from  our 
island  to  the  shore,  and  whether  the  canoes  were 
not  often  lost  ?"  He  told  me  there  was  no  dan 
ger,  no  canoes  ever  lost ;  but  that  after  a  little 
way  out  to  sea  there  was  a  current,  and  a  wind 
always  one  way  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the 
afternoon. 

This  I  understand  to  be  no  more  than  the  sets 
of  the  tide,  as  going  out  or  coming  in  ;  but  I 
afterwards  understood  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
great  draught  and  reflux  of  the  mighty  river 
Oronooque ;  in  the  mouth  of  which  river,  as  I 
thought  afterwards,  our  island  lay ;  and  that  this 
land  which  I  perceived  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  was 
the  great  island  Trinidad,  on  the  north  point  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  I  asked  Friday  a  thou 
sand  questions  about  the  country,  the  inhabitants, 
the  sea,  the  coast,  and  what  nations  were  near ; 
he  told  une  all  he  knew  with  the  greatest  open 
ness  imaginable.  I  asked  him  the  names  ofj 
the  several  nations  of  his  sort  of  people,  but  I 
could  get  no  other  name  than  Caribs;  from 
whence  I  easily  understood  that  these  were 
the  Caribees,  which  our  maps  place  on  that  part 
of  America  which  reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the| 
river  Oronooque  to  Guinea,  and  onwards  to  Stj 
Martha.  He  told  me,  that  up  a  great  way  beyond 
the  moon,  that  was,  beyond  the  setting  of  the 
moon,  which  must  be  W.  from  their  country, 


there  dwelt  white-bearded  men  like  me,  and 
pointed  to  my  great  whiskers,  which  I  mentioned 
before,  and  that  they  had  killed  much  mans— that 
was  his  word  ;  by  which  I  understood  he  meant 
the  Spaniards,  whose  cruelties  in  America  had 
been  spread  over  the  whole  countries,  and  were 
remembered  by  all  the  nations  from  father  to  son. 

I  inquired  if  he  could  tell  me  how  I  might 
come  from  this  island,  and  get  among  those  white 
men ;  he  told  me,  yes,  yes,  I  might  go  in  two 
canoe.  I  could  not  understand  what  he  meant  by 
two  canoe ;  till  at  last,  with  great  difficulty,  I 
found  he  meant  that  it  must  be  in  a  large  great 
boat  as  big  as  two  canoes. 

This  part  of  Friday's  discourse  began  to  relish 
with  me  very  well,  and  from  this  time  I  enter 
tained  some  hopes  that  one  time  or  other  I  might 
find  an  opportunity  to  make  my  escape  from  this 
place,  and  that  this  poor  savage  might  be  a 
means  to  help  me  to  do  it. 

During  the  long  time  that  Friday  had  now 
been  with  me,  and  that  he  began  to  speak  to  me, 
and  understand  me,  I  was  not  wanting  to  lay  a 
foundation  of  religious  knowledge  in  his  mind ; 
particularly,  I  asked  him  one  time  who  made 
him  ?  The  poor  creature  did  not  understand 
me  at  all,  but  thought  I  had  asked  who  was 
his  father ;  but  I  took  it  by  another  handle,  and 
asked  him,  who  made  the  sea,  the  ground  he 
walked  on,  and  the  hills  and  woods  ?  He  told  me 
it  was  old  Benamuckee  that  lived  beyond  all :  he 
could  describe  nothing  of  this  great  person,  but 
that  he  was  very  old ;  much  older,  he  said,  than 
the  sea  or  the  land,  than  the  moon  or  the  stars. 
I  asked  him  then,  if  this  old  person  had  made  all 
things,  why  did  not  all  things  worship  him  ?  He 
looked  very  grave,  and  with  a  perfect  look  of  in 
nocence  said,  all  things  said  O  !  to  him.  I  asked 
him  if  the  people  who  die  in  his  country  went 
away  anywhere  ?  He  said,  yes,  they  all  went  to 
Benamuckee.  Then  I  asked  him  whether  those 
they  eat  up  went  thither  too  ?  He  said  yes. 

From  these  things  I  began  to  instruct  him  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  I  told  him  that 
the  great  Maker  of  all  things  lived  there,  point 
ing  up  towards  heaven ;  that  he  governs  the 
world  by  the  same  power  and  providence  by 
which  he  made  it ;  that  he  was  omnipotent,  could 
do  everything  for  us,  give  everything  to  us,  take 
everything  from  us ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  I 
opened  his  eyes.  He  listened  with  great  atten 
tion,  and  received  with  pleasure  the  notion  of 
Jesus  Christ  being  sent  to  redeem  us,  and  of  the 
manner  of  making  our  prayers  to  God,  and  his 
being  able  to  hear  us  even  into  heaven.  He  told 
me  one  day,  that  if  our  God  could  hear  us  up 
beyond  the  sun,  he  must  needs  be  a  greater  God 
than  their  Benamuckee,  who  lived  but  a  little 
way  off,  and  yet  could  not  hear  till  they  went  up 
to  the  great  mountains,  where  he  dwelt,  to  speak 
to  him.  I  asked,  if  he  ever  went  thither  to  speak 
to  him  ?  He  said  no  ;  they  never  went  that  were 
young  men  ;  none  went  thither  but  the  old  men; 
whom  he  called  their  Oowookakee,  that  is,  as  1 
made  him  explain  to  me,  their  religious,  or  clergy ; 
and  that  they  went  to  say  O  !  (so  he  called  saying 
prayers),  and  then  came  back,  and  told  them 
what  Benamuckee  said.  By  this  I  observed  that 
there  is  priestcraft  even  amongst  the  most 
blinded,  ignorant  pagans  in  the  world,  and  the 
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policy  of  making  a  secret  religion,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  veneration  of  the  people  to  the 
clergy,  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  Roman 
but  perhaps  among  all  religions  in  the  world 
even  among  the  most  brutish  and  barbarous 
savages. 

I  endeavoured  to  clear  up  this  fraud  to  my 
man  Friday ;  and  told  him  that  the  pretence  o 
their  old  men  going  up  to  the  mountains  to  saj 
O  !  to  their  god  Benamuckee,  was  a  cheat ;  anc 
their  bringing  word  from  thence  what  he  said, 
was  much  more  so  ;  that  if  they  met  with  any 
answer,  or  spoke  with  any  one  there,  it  must  be 
with  an  evil  spirit ;  and  then  I  entered  into  a 
long  discourse  with  him  about  the  devil,  the 
original  of  him,  his  rebellion  against  God,  his 
enmity  to  man,  the  reason  of  it,  his  setting  him 
self  up  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  world  to  be  wor 
shipped  instead  of  God  and  as  God,  and  the 
many  stratagems  he  made  use  of  to  delude  man 
kind  to  their  ruin  ;  how  he  had  a  secret  access  to 
our  passions  and  to  our  affections,  to  adapt  his 
snares  so  to  our  own  inclinations  as  to  cause  us 
even  to  be  our  own  tempters,  and  to  run  upon 
our  own  destruction  by  our  own  choice. 

I  found  it  was  not  so  easy  to  imprint  right  no 
tions  in  his  mind  about  the  devil  as  it  was  about 
the  being  of  a  God  ;  nature  assisted  all  my  argu 
ments  to  evidence  to  him  even  the  necessity  ot 
a  great  first  cause,  and  over-ruling,  governing 
power,  a  secret,  directing  Providence,  and  of  the 
equity  and  justice  of  paying  homage  to  him  that 
made  us,  and  the  like  ;  but  there  appeared  no 
thing  of  all  this  in  the  notion  of  an  evil  spirit, 
of  his  original,  his  being,  his  nature,  and,  above 
all,  of  his  inclination  to  do  evil,  and  to  draw  us  in 
to  do  so  too  ;  and  the  poor  creature  puzzled  me 
once  in  such  a  manner,  by  a  question  merely 
natural  and  innocent,  that  I  scarce  knew  what  to 
say  to  him.  I  had  been  talking  a  great  deal  to 
him  of  the  power  of  God,  his  omnipotence,  his 
dreadful  aversion  to  sin,  his  being  a  consuming 
fire  to  the  workers  of  iniquity  ;  how,  as  he  had 
made  us  all,  he  could  destroy  us  and  all  the 
world  in  a  moment ;  and  he  listened  with  great 
seriousness  to  me  all  the  while. 

After  this,  I  had  been  telling  him  how  the  de 
vil  was  God's  enemy  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
used  all  his  malice  and  skill  to  defeat  the  good 
designs  of  Providence,  and  to  ruin  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  the  like.  "  Well," 
says  Friday,  "  but  you  say  God  is  so  strong,  so 
great :  is  he  not  much  strong,  much  might,  as 
the  devil  ?" — "  Yes,  yes,"  said  I,  "  Friday,  God 
is  stronger  than  the  devil,  God  is  above  the 
devil,  and  therefore  we  pray  to  God  to  tread 
him  under  our  feet,  and  enable  us  to  resist  his 
temptations,  and  quench  his  fiery  darts."  — 
"But,"  says  he  again,  "if  God  much  strong, 
much  might,  as  the  devil,  why  God  not  kill  the 
devil,  so  make  him  no  more  wicked  ?" 

I  was  strangely  surprised  at  his  question ;  and 
after  all,  though  I  was  now  an  old  man,  yet  I  was 
but,  a  young  doctor,  and  ill  enough  qualified  for 
a  casuist,  or  solver  of  difficulties,  and  at  first  I 
could  not  tell  what  to  say  ;  so  I  pretended  not  to 
hear  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  said  ;  but  he 
was  too  earnest  for  an  answer  to  forget  his  ques 
tion,  so  that  he  repeated  it  in  the  very  same 
broken  words  as  above.  By  this  time  I  had 


recovered  myself  a  little,  and  I  said,  "  God  will 
at  last  punish  him  severely ;  he  is  reserved  for 
the  judgment,  and  is  to  be  cast  into  the  bottom 
less  pit,  to  dwell  with  everlasting  fire." — This  did 
not  satisfy  FYiday  ;  but.  he  returns  upon  me,  re 
peating  my  words,  "  Reserve  at  last  !  me  no 
understand  ;  but  why  not  kill  the  devil  now,  not 
kill  great  ago?" — "You  may  as  well  ask  me," 
said  I,  "  why  God  does  not  kill  you  and  me  when 
we  do  wicked  things  here  that  offend  him ;  we 
are  preserved  to  repent  and  be  pardoned."  He 
muses  a  while  at  this ;  "  Well,  well,"  says  he, 
mighty  affectionately,  "that  well;  so  you,  I, 
devil,  all  wicked,  all  preserve,  repent,  God  pardon 
all."  Here  I  was  run  down  again  by  him  to  the 
last  degree,  and  it  was  a  testimony  to  me  how 
the  mere  notions  of  nature,  though  they  will 
guide  reasonable  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
God,  and  of  a  worship  or  homage  due  to  the 
supreme  being  of  God,  as  the  consequence  of  our 
nature,  yet  nothing  but  divine  revelation  can 
form  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  a 
redemption  purchased  for  us ;  of  a  Mediator ; 
of  a  new  covenant,  and  of  an  intercessor  at  the 
footstool  of  God's  throne ;  I  say,  nothing  but  a 
revelation  from  Heaven  can  form  these  in  the 
soul ;  and  that  therefore  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  I  mean  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  promised  for  the 
guide  and  sanctifier  of  his  people,  are  the  abso 
lutely  necessary  instructors  of  the  souls  of  men  in 
the  saving  knowledge  of  God  and  the  means  of 
salvation. 

I  therefore  diverted  the  present  discourse  be 
tween  me  and  my  man,  rising  up  hastily,  as  upon 
some  sudden  occasion  of  going  out ;  then  send 
ing  him  for  something  a  great  way  off,  I  seriously 
prayed  to  God  that  he  would  enable  me  to  in 
struct  savingly  this  poor  savage,  assisting  by  his 
spirit  the  heart  of  the  poor  ignorant  creature  to 
receive  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
Christ,  reconciling  him  to  himself;  and  that  he 
would  guide  me  to  speak  so  to  him  from  the  word 
of  God  as  his  conscience  might  be  convinced,  his 
eyes  opened,  and  his  soul  saved.  When  he  came 
again  to  mef  I  entered  into  a  long  discourse  with 
him  upon  the  subject  of  the  redemption  of  man 
by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel  preached  from  heaven,  viz.,  of  the 
repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our  blessed 
Lord  Jesus.  I  then  explained  to  him  as  well  as 
I  could  why  our  blessed  Redeemer  took  not  upon 
him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abra 
ham,  and  how,  for  that  reason,  the  fallen  angels 
had  no  share  in  the  redemption  ;  that  he  came 
only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
the  like. 

I  had,  God  knows,  more  sincerity  than  know 
ledge  in  all  the  methods  I  took  for  this  poor  crea 
ture's  instruction  ;  and  must  acknowledge,  what 
I  believe  all  that  act  upon  the  same  principle  will 
find,  that  in  laying  things  open  to  him  I  really 
informed  and  instructed  myself  in  many  things 
that  either  I  did  not  know  or  had  not  fully  con 
sidered  before,  but  which  occurred  naturally  to 
my  mind  upon  my  searching  into  them  for  the 
information  of  this  poor  savage,  and  I  had  more 
affection  in  my  inquiry  after  things  upon  this  oc 
casion  than  ever  I  felt  before ;  so  that  whether 
this  poor  wild  wretch  was  the  better  for  me  or 
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no,  I  had  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  ever 
he  came  to  me  ;  my  grief  sat  lighter  upon  me — 
my  habitation  grew  comfortable  to  me  beyond 
measure  ;  and  when  I  reflected,  that  in  this  soli 
tary  life  which  I  had  been  confined  to  I  had  not 
only  been  moved  myself  to  look  up  to  heaven, 
and'  to  seek  to  the  hand  that  brought  me  thither, 
but  was  now  to  be  made  an  instrument,  under 
Providence,  to  save  the  life  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
the  soul  of  a  poor  savage,  and  bring  him  to  the 
true  knowledge  of  religion  and  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  that  he  might  know  Christ  Jesus,  to 
know  whom  is  life  eternal ;  I  say,  when  I  re 
flected  upon  all  these  things,  a  secret  joy  ran 
through  every  part  of  my  soul,  and  I  frequently 
rejoiced  that  ever  I  was  brought  to  this  place, 
which  I  had  often  thought  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  afflictions  that  could  possibly  have  befallen 
me. 

In  this  thankful  frame  I  continued  all  the  re 
mainder  of  my  time,  and  the  conversation  which 
employed  the  hours  between  Friday  and  me  was 
such  as  made  the  three  years  which  we  lived 
there  together  perfectly  and  completely  happy,  if 
any  such  thing  as  complete  happiness  can  be  j 
found  in  a  sublunary  state.  The  savage  was  now 
a  good  Christian,  a  much  better  than  I ;  though 
I  have  reason  to  hope,  and  bless  God  for  it,  that 
we  were  equally  penitent,  and  comforted,  re 
stored  penitents :  we  had  here  the  word  of  God 
to  read,  and  no  farther  off  from  his  spirit  to  in 
struct  than  if  we  had  been  in  England. 

I  always  applied  myself  to  reading  the  scrip 
ture,  and  to  let  him  know  as  well  as  I  could  the 
meaning  of  what  I  read ;  and  he  again,  by  his 
serious  inquiries  and  questions,  made  me,  as  I 
said  before,  a  much  better  scholar  in  the  scrip 
ture  knowledge  than  I  should  ever  have  been  by 
my  own  private  reading.  Another  thing  I  cannot 
refrain  from  observing  here  also  from  experience 
in  this  retired  part  of  my  life,  viz.,  how  infinite 
and  inexpressible  a  blessing  it  is  that  the  know 
ledge  of  God,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
Christ  Jesus,  is  so  plainly  laid  down  in  the  word 
of  God,  so  easy  to  be  received  and  understood, 
that  as  the  bare  reading  the  scripture  made  me 
capable  of  understanding  enough  of  my  duty  to 
carry  me  directly  on  to  the  great  work  of  sincere 
repentance  for  my  sins,  and  laying  hold  of  a  Sa 
viour  for  life  and  salvation,  to  a  stated  reforma 
tion  in  practice,  and  obedience  to  all  God's  com 
mands,  and  this  without  any  teacher  or  instructor, 
I  mean  human,  so  the  plain  instruction  suffi 
ciently  served  to  the  enlightening  this  savage 
creature,  and  bringing  him  to  be  such  a  Christian 
as  I  have  known  few  equal  to  him  in  rny  life. 

As  to  the  disputes,  wranglings,  strife,  and  con 
tention  which  has  happened  in  the  world  about 
religion,  whether  niceties  in  doctrines  or  schemes 
of  church  government,  they  were  all  perfectly 
useless  to  us,  as,  for  aught  I  can  yet  see,  they  have 
been  to  all  the  rest  in  the  world :  we  had  the 
sure  guide  to  heaven,  viz.,  the  word  of  God ; 
and  we  had,  blessed  be  God !  comfortable  views 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  teaching  and  instructing 
us  by  his  word,  leading  us  into  all  truth,  and 
making  us  both  willing  and  obedient  to  the  in 
struction  of  his  word  ;  and  I  cannot  see  the  least 
use  that  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  disputed 
points  in  religion,  which  have  made  such  confu 


sions  in  the  world,  would  have  been  to  us,  if  we 
could  have  obtained  it.  But  I  must  go  on  with 
the  historical  part  of  things,  and  take  every  part 
in  its  order. 

After  Friday  and  I  became  more  intimately 
acquainted,  and  that  he  could  understand  almost 
all  I  said  to  him,  and  speak  fluently,  though  in 
broken  English,  to  me,  I  acquainted  him  with  my 
own  story,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  related  to 
my  coming  into  the  place,  how  I  had  lived  there, 
and  how  long ;  I  let  him  into  the  mystery,  for 
such  it  was  to  him,  of  gunpowder  and  bullets, 
and  taught  him  how  to  shoot ;  I  gave  him  a  knife, 
which  he  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  ;  and  I 
made  him  a  belt  with  a  frog  hanging  to  it,  such 
as  in  England  we  wear  hungers  in ;  and  in  the 
frog  instead  of  a  hanger  I  gave  him  a  hatchet, 
which  was  not  only  as  good  a  weapon  in  some 
cases,  but  much  more  useful  upon  many  occa 
sions. 

I  doscribed  to  him  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  England,  which  I  came  from  ; 
how  we  lived,  how  we  worshipped  God,  how  we 
behaved  to  one  another,  and  how  we  traded  in 
ships  to  all  the  parts  of  the  world.  I  gave  him 
an  account  of  the  wreck  which  I  had  been  on 
board  of,  and  showed  him,  as  near  as  I  could,  the 
place  where  she  lay ;  but  she  was  all  beaten  in 
pieces  long  before  and  quite  gone. 

I  showed  him  the  ruins  of  our  boat  which  we 
lost  when  we  escaped,  and  which  I  could  not  stir 
with  my  whole  strength  then,  but  was  now  fallen 
almost  to  pieces.  Upon  seeing  this  boat  Friday 
stood  musing  a  great  while,  and  said  nothing.  I 
asked  him  what  it  was  he  studied  upon  ?  At  last 
says  he,  "  Me  see  such  boat  like  come  to  place  at 
my  nation." 

I  did  not  understand  him  a  good  while,  but  at 
last,  when  I  had  examined  further  into  it,  I  un 
derstood  by  him  that  a  boat  such  as  that  had 
been  came  on  shore  upon  the  country  where  he 
lived  ;  that  is,  as  he  explained  it,  was  driven  thi 
ther  by  stress  of  weather.  I  presently  imagined 
that  some  European  ship  must  have  been  cast 
away  upon  their  coast,  and  the  boat  might  get 
loose  and  drive  ashore ;  but  was  so  dull  that  I 
never  once  thought  of  men  making  escape  from 
a  wreck  thither,  much  less  whence  they  might 
come,  so  I  only  inquired  after  a  description  of 
the  boat. 

Friday  described  the  boat  to  me  well  enough, 
but  brought  me  better  to  understand  him  when 
he  added,  with  some  warmth,  "  We  save  the 
white  mans  from  drown."  Then  I  presently  asked 
him  if  there  were  any  white  mans,  as  he  called 
them,  in  the  boat  ?  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  the  boat 
full  of  white  mans."  I  asked  him  how  many  ? 
he  told  upon  his  fingers  seventeen.  I  asked  him 
then,  what  became  of  them  ?  he  told  me,  "  They 
live,  they  dwell  at  my  nation." 

This  put  new  thoughts  into  my  head  again  ; 
for  I  presently  imagined  that  these  might  be  the 
men  belonging  to  the  ship  that  was  cast  away  in 
sight  of  my  island,  as  I  now  call  it ;  and  who, 
after  the  ship  was  struck  on  the  rock  and  they 
saw  her  inevitably  lost,  had  saved  themselves  in 
their  boat,  and  were  landed  upon  that  wild  shore 
among  the  savages. 

Upon  this  I  inquired  of  him  more  critically 
what  was  become  of  them  ?  He  assured  me  they 
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lived  still  there,  that  they  had  been  there  about 
four  years,  that  the  savages  let  them  alone,  and 
grave  them  victuals  to  live.  I  asked  him  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  they  did  not  kill  them  and  eat 
them  ?  He  said,  "  No,  they  make  brother  with 
them;"  that  is,  as  I  understood  him,  a  truce ; 
and  then  he  added,  "  They  eat  no  mans  but  when 
they  make  the  war  fight ;"  that  is  to  say,  they 
never  eat  any  men  but  such  as  come  to  fight  with 
them,  and  are  taken  in  battle. 

It.  was  after  this  some  considerable  time  that, 
being  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  from  whence,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  in 
a  clear  day  discovered  the  main  or  continent  of 
America,  Friday,  the  weather  being  very  serene, 
looks  very  earnestly  towards  the  main  land,  and 
in  a  kind  of  surprise  falls  a  jumping  and  dancing, 
and  calls  out  to  me,  for  I  was  at  some  distance 
from  him.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  ? 
"  O  joy  !"  says  he,  "  O  glad ! — there  see  my 
country,  there  my  nation  !" 

I  observed  an  extraordinary  sense  of  pleasure 
appeared  in  his  face,  and  his  eyes  sparkled,  and 
his  countenance  discovered  a  strange  eagerness, 
as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  in  his  own  country 
again  ;  and  this  observation  of  mine  put  a  great 
many  thoughts  into  me,  which  made  me  at  first 
not  so  easy  about  my  new  man  Friday  as  I  was 
before  ;  and  I  made  no  doubt  but  that,  if  Friday 
could  get  back  to  his  own  nation  again,  he  would 
not  only  forget  all  his  religion  but  all  his  obliga 
tions  to  me,  and  would  be  forward  enough  to  give 
his  countrymen  an  account  of  me,  and  come 
back  perhaps  with  a  hundred  or  two  of  them  and 
make  a  feast  upon  me,  at  which  he  might  be  as 
merry  as  he  used  to  be  with  those  of  his  enemies 
when  they  were  taken  in  war. 

But  I  wronged  the  poor  honest  creature  very 
much,  for  which  I  was  very  sorry  afterwards. 
However,  as  my  jealousy  increased  and  held  me 
some  weeks,  I  was  a  little  more  circumspect  and 
not  so  familiar  and  kind  to  him  as  before ;  in 
which  I  was  certainly  in  the  wrong  too,  the 
honest  grateful  creature  having  no  thought 
about  it,  but  what  consisted  of  the  best  prin 
ciples,  both  as  a  religious  Christian  and  as  a 
grateful  friend,  as  appeared  afterwards  to  my  full 
satisfaction. 

Whilst  my  jealousy  of  him  lasted  you  may  be 
sure  I  was  every  day  pumping  him,  to  see  if  he 
would  discover  any  of  the  new  thoughts  which  I 
suspected  were"  in  him  ;  but  I  found  everything 
he  said  was  so  honest  and  so  innocent  that  I 
could  find  nothing  to  nourish  my  suspicion,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  my  uneasiness,  he  made  me  at  lust 
entirely  his  own  again ;  nor  did  he  in  the  least 
perceive  that  I  was  uneasy,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  suspect  him  of  deceit. 

One  da)-,  walking  up  the  same  hill,  but  the 
weather  being  hazy  at  sea,  so  that,  we  could  not 
see  the  continent,  I  colled  to  him,  and  said, 
"  Friday,  do  not  you  wish  yourself  in  your  own 
country,  your  own  nation  ?" — "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I 
be  much,  O  glad,  to  be  at  my  own  nation." 
— "  What  would  you  do  there  ?"  said  I ;  "  would 
you  turn  wild  again,  eat  men's  flesh  again,  and 
be  a  savage  as  you  were  before  ?"  He  looked 
full  of  concern,  and  shaking  his  head,  said,  "  No, 
no  ;  Friday  tell  them  to  live  good,  tell  them  to 
pray  God ;  tell  them  to  eat  corn-bread,  cattle- 


flesh  ;  no  eat  man  again." — "  Why,  then,"  said 
I  to  him,  "they  will  kill  you."  He  looked  grave 
at  that,  and  then  said,  "  No,  they  no  kill  me, 
they  willing  love  learn."  He  meant  by  this, 
they  would  be  willing  to  learn.  He  added, 
"  They  learned  much  of  the  bearded  mans  that 
came  in  the  boat."  Then  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  go  back  to  them  ?  He  smiled  at  that,  and 
told  me  he  could  not  swim  so  far.  I  told  him 
I  would  make  a  canoe  for  him.  He  told  me  he 
would  go  if  I  would  go  with  him.  "  I  go  !"  said 
I ;  "why,  they  will  eat  me  if  I  come  there." — 
"  No,  no,"  says  he ;  "  me  make  them  no  eat  you, 
me  make  they  much  love  you."  He  meant  he 
would  tell  them  how  I  had  killed  his  enemies  and 
saved  his  life,  and  so  he  would  make  them  love 
me.  Then  he  told  me  as  well  as  he  could,  how 
kind  they  were  to  seventeen  white  men,  or 
bearded  men,  as  he  called  them,  who  came  on 
shore  in  distress. 

From  this  time  I  confess  I  had  a  mind  to 
venture  over  and  see  if  I  could  possibly  join  with 
these  bearded  men,  who,  I  made  no  doubt,  were 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese  ;  not  doubting  but  if  I 
could  we  might  find  some  method  to  escape  from 
thence,  being  upon  the  continent,  and  a  good 
company  together,  better  than  I  could  from  an 
island  forty  miles  off  the  shore,  and  alone  without 
help.  So,  after  some  days,  I  took  Friday  to 
work  again  by  way  of  discourse,  and  told  him  I 
would  give  him  a  boat  to  go  back  to  his  own 
nation ;  and  accordingly  I  carried  him  to  my 
frigate  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
and  having  cleared  it  of  water,  for  I  always  kept 
it  sunk  in  the  water,  I  brought  it  out,  showed  it 
him,  and  we  both  went  into  it. 

I  found  he  was  a  most  dexterous  fellow  at 
managing  it,  would  make  it  go  almost  as  swift 
and  fast  again  as  I  could  ;  so,  when  he  was  in, 
I  said  to  him,  "  Well,  now,  Friday,  shall  we  go 
to  your  nation  ?"  He  looked  very  dull  at  my 
saying  so,  which,  it  seems,  was  because  he 
thought  the  boat  too  small  to  go  so  far.  I  told 
him  then  I  had  a  bigger;  so  the  next  day  1  went 
to  the  place  where  the  first  boat  lay  which  I  had 
made,  but  which  I  could  not  get  into  the  water ; 
he  said  that  was  big  enough  ;  but  then,  as  I  had 
taken  no  care  of  it.  and  it  had  lain  two  or  three 
and  twenty  years  there,  the  sun  had  split  and 
dried  it  that  it  was  in  a  manner  rotten.  Friday 
told  me  such  a  boat  would  do  very  well,  and 
would  carry  '•  much  enough  vittle,  drink,  bread ;" 
that  was  his  way  of  talking. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  was  by  this  time  so  fixed 
upon  my  design  of  going  over  with  him  to  the 
continent,  that  I  told  him  we  would  go  and  make 
one  as  big  as  that,  and  he  should  go  home  in  it. 
He  answered  not  one  word,  but  looked  very 
grave  and  sad.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter 
with  him  ?  He  asked  me  again  thus — "  Why 
you  angry  mad  with  Friday  ?  What  me  done  ?" 
I  asked  him  what  he  meant?  I  told  him  I  was 
not  angry  with  him  at  all.  "  No  an^ry,  no 
angry!"  says  he.  repeating  the  words  several  times. 
"  Why  send  Friday  home  away  to  my  nation  ?" 
— "  Why,"  said  1,  "  Friday,  did  you  not  say  you 
wished  you  were  there?" — "Yes,  yes,"  says 
he,  "  wish  we  both  there ;  no  wish  Friday 
there,  no  master  there."  In  a  word,  he  could 
not  think  of  going  there  without  me.  "  I  go 
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there,  Friday!"  said  I;  "what  should  I  do 
there?"  He  turned  very  quick  upon  me  at 
this.  "  You  do  great  deal  much  good,"  says 
he  ;  "you  teach  wild  mans  be  good,  sober,  tame 
mans  ;  you  tell  them  know  God,  pray  God,  and 
live  new  life." — "  Alas  !  Friday,"  said  I,  "  thou 
knowest  not  what  thou  sayest ;  I  am  but  an 
ignorant  man  myself." — "Yes,  yes,"  says  he. 
"  you  teechee  me  good,  you  teechee  them  good." 
— "  No,  no,  Friday,"  said  I,  "  you  shall  go  without 
me ;  leave  me  here  to  live  by  myself  as  I  did 
before."  He  looked  confused  again  at  that  word, 
and  running  to  one  of  the  hatchets  which  he  used 
to  wear,  he  takes  it  up  hastily,  and  gives  it  me. 

"  What  must  I  do  with  this  ?"  said  I,  to  him 

"  You  take  kill  Friday,"  says  he. — "  What  must 
I  kill  you  for  ?"  said  I  again.  He  returns  very 
quick  :  "  What  you  send  Friday  away  for?  Take 
kill  Friday — no  send  Friday  away!"  This  he 
spoke  so  earnestly  that  I  saw  tears  stand  in  his 
eyes.  In  a  word,  I  so  plainly  discovered  the 
utmost  affection  in  him  to  me,  and  a  firm  reso 
lution  in  him,  that  I  told  him  then  and  often 
after,  that  I  would  never  send  him  away  from 
me,  if  he  was  willing  to  stay  with  me. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  I  found  by  all  his  discourse 
a  settled  affection  to  me,  and  that  nothing  should 
part  him  from  me,  so  I  found  all  the  foundation 
of  his  desire  to  go  to  his  own  country  was  laid 
in  his  ardent  affection  to  the  people,  and  his 
hopes  of  my  doing  them  good,  a  thing  which 
as  I  had  no  notion  of  myself,  so  I  had  not  the 
least  thought,  or  intention,  or  desire  of  under 
taking  it ;  but  still  I  found  a  strong  inclination 
to  my  attempting  an  escape  as  above,  founded 
on  the  supposition  gathered  from  the  former  dis 
course  ;  viz.,  that  there  were  seventeen  bearded 
men  there  :  and  therefore,  without  any  delay,  I 
went  to  work  with  Friday  to  find  out  a  great 
tree  proper  to  fell,  and  make  a  large  periagua  or 
canoe  to  undertake  the  voyage.  There  were 
trees  enough  in  the  island  to  have  built  a  little 
fleet,  not  of  periaguas  and  canoes  only,  but  even 
of  good  large  vessels ;  but  the  main  thing  I 
looked  at  was  to  get  one  so  near  the  water  that 
we  might  launch  it  when  it  was  made,  to  avoid 
the  mistake  I  committed  at  first. 

At  last  Friday  pitched  upon  a  tree,  for  I 
found  he  knew  much  better  than  I  what  kind  of 
wood  was  fittest  for  it ;  nor  can  I  tell  to  this  day 
what  wood  to  call  the  tree  we  cut  down,  except 
that  it  was  very  like  the  tree  we  call  fustick,  or 
between  that  and  the  Nicaragua  wood,  for  it 
was  much  of  the  same  colour  and  smell.  Friday 
was  for  burning  the  hollow  or  cavity  of  this  tree 
out  to  make  it  into  a  boat ;  but  I  showed  him 
how  rather  to  cut  it  out  with  tools,  which  after 
I  showed  him  how  to  use,  he  did  very  handily, 
and  in  about  a  month's  hard  labour  we  finished 
it,  and  made  it  very  handsome,  especially  when 
with  our  axes,  which  I  showed  him  how  to  han 
dle,  we  cut  and  hewed  the  outside  into  the  true 
shape  of  a  boat.  After  this,  however,  it  cost  us 
near  a  fortnight's  time  to  get  her  along,  as  it 
were  inch  by  inch,  upon  great  rollers  into  the 
water ;  but  when  she  was  in,  she  would  have 
carried  twenty  men  with  great  ease. 

When  she  was  in  the  water,  and  though  she 
was  so  big,  it  amazed  me  to  see  with  what  dex 
terity  and  how  swift  my  man  Friday  could 


manage  her,  turn  her,  and  paddle  her  along  ;   so 
|  I  asked  him  if  he  would,  and  if  we  might  venture 
i  over  in  her?     Yes,  he  said,  he  venture  over  in 
j  her  very  well,  though  great  b'.ow  wind.     How 
ever,  I  had  a  further  design  that  he  knew  nothing 
I  of,  and  that  was  to  make  a  mast  and  sail,  and  to 
fit  her  with  an  anchor  and  cable.     As  to  a  mast, 
>  that  was  easy  enough  to  get,  so  I  pitched  upon 
a  straight  young  cedar-tree  which  I  found  near 
the  place,  and  which  there  was  a  great  plenty  of 
j  in  the  island  ;    and  I  set  Friday  to  work  to  cut 
!  it  down,  and  gave  him  directions  how  to  shape 
and  order  it ;  but  as  to  the  sail,  that  was  my 
particular  care.    I  knew  I  had  old  sails,  or  rather 
pieces  of  old  sails  enough,  but  as  I  had  them 
now  twenty-six  years  by  me,  and  had  not  been 
very  careful  to   preserve    them,  not  imagining 
that  I  should  ever  have  this  kind  of  use  for  them, 
I  did  not  doubt  but  they  were  all  rotten,  and 
indeed  most  of  them  were  so  ;  however,  I  found 
two  pieces  which  appeared  pretty  good,  and  with 
these  I  went  to  work,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
pains,  and  awkward  tedious  stitching  (you  may 
be  sure)  for  want  of  needles,  I  at  length  made  a 
three-cornered  ugly  thing,  like  what  we  call  in 
England  a  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  to  go  with  a 
boom  at  bottom,  and  a  little  short  sprit  at  the 
top,  such  as  usually  our  ships'  long-boats  sail 
with,  and  such  as  I  best  knew  how  to  manage ; 
because  it  was  such  an  one  as  I  used  in  the  boat 
in  which  I  made  my  escape  from  Barbary,  as  re 
lated  in  the  first  part  of  my  story. 

I  was  near  two  months  performing  this  last 
work,  viz.  rigging  and  fitting  my  mast  and  sails; 
for  I  finished  them  very  complete,  making  a 
small  stay,  and  a  sail  or  foresail  to  it,  to  assist, 
if  we  should  turn  to  windward ;  and,  which  was 
more  than  all,  I  fixed  a  rudder  to  the  stern  of 
her,  to  steer  with  ;  and  though  I  was  but  a 
bungling  shipwright,  yet  as  I  knew  the  useful 
ness,  and  even  necessity  of  such  a  thing,  I  ap 
plied  myself  with  so  much  pains  to  do  it,  that  at 
last  I  brought  it  to  pass,  though,  considering  the 
many  dull  contrivances  I  had  for  it  that  failed,  I 
think  it  cost  me  almost  as  much  labour  as  making 
the  boat. 

After  all  this  was  done,  I  had  my  man  Friday 
to  teach  as  to  what  belonged  to  the  navigation 
of  my  boat ;  for  though  he  knew  very  well  how 
to  paddle  the  canoe,  he  knew  nothing  what  be 
longed  to  a  sail  and  a  rudder,  and  was  the  more 
amazed  when  he  saw  me  work  the  boat  to  and 
again  in  the  sea  by  the  rudder,  and  how  the  sail 
gybed,  and  filled  this  way  or  that  way,  as  the 
course  we  sailed  changed  ;  I  say,  when  he  saw 
this,  he  stood  like  one  astonished  and  amazed : 
however,  with  a  little  use,  I  made  all  these  things 
familiar  to  him,  and  he  became  an  expert  sailor, 
except  that,  as  to  the  compass,  I  could  make  him 
understand  very  little  of  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  there  was  very  little  cloudy  wenther,  and 
seldom  or  never  any  fogs  in  those  parts,  there  was 
the  less  occasion  for  a  compass,  seeing  the  stars 
were  always  to  be  seen  by  night,  and  the  shore 
by  day,  except,  in  the  rainy  seasons  ;  and  then 
nobody  cared  to  stir  abroad,  either  by  land  or 
sea. 

I  was  now  entered  on  the  seven-and-twentieth 
year  of  my  captivity  in  this  place  ;  though  the 
last  three  years  that  I  had  this  creature  with 
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me,  ought  rather  to  be  left  out  of  the  account, 
my  habitation  being  quite  of  another  kind  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  my  time.  I  kept  the  anniver 
sary  of  my  landing  here  with  the  same  thank 
fulness  to  God  for  his  mercies  as  at  first ;  and 
if  I  had  such  cause  of  acknowledgment  at  first, 
I  had  much  more  so  now,  having  such  addi 
tional  testimonies  of  the  care  of  Providence  over 
me,  and  the  great  hopes  I  had  of  being  effec 
tually  and  speedily  delivered  ;  for  I  had  an  in 
vincible  impression  upon  my  thoughts  that  my 
deliverance  was  at  hand,  and  that  I  should  not 
be  another  year  in  this  place  :  however,  I  went 
on  with  my  husbandry,  digging,  planting,  and 
fencing,  as  usual ;  I  gathered  and  cured  my 
grapes,  and  did  everything  necessary,  as  before. 

The  rainy  season  was  in  the  meantime  upon 
me,  when  I  kept  more  within  doors  than  at  other 
times ;  so  I  had  stowed  our  new  vessel  as  se 
cure  as  we  could,  bringing  her  np  into  the 
creek,  where,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I 
landed  my  rafts  from  the  ship ;  and  haling  her 
up  to  the  shore  at  high-water  mark,  I  made  my 
man  Friday  dig  a  little  dock,  just  big  enough  for 
her  to  float  in  ;  and  then,  when  the  tide  was  out, 
we  made  a  strong  dam  cross  the  end  of  it  to 
keep  the  water  out ;  and  so  she  lay  dry,  as  to 
the  tide,  from  the  sea ;  and  to  keep  the  rain  off, 
we  laid  a  great  many  boughs  of  trees  so  thick 
that  she  was  as  well  thatched  as  a  house ;  and 
thus  we  waited  for  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  in  which  I  designed  to  make  my 
adventure. 

When  the  settled  season  began  to  come  in,  as 
the  thought  of  my  design  returned  with  the  fair 
weather,  I  was  preparing  daily  for  the  voyage, 
and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  lay  up  a  certain 
quantity  of  provision,  being  the  store  for  the 
voyage,  and  intended  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight's 
time  to  open  the  dock  and  launch  out  our  boat. 
I  was  busy  one  morning  upon  something  of  this 
kind,  when  I  called  to  Friday  and  bid  him  go  to 
the  sea-shore  and  see  if  he  could  find  a  turtle  or 
tortoise,  a  thing  which  we  generally  got  once  a 
week,  for  the  sake  of  the  eggs  as  well  as  the 
flesh.  Friday  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  he 
came  running  back  and  flew  over  my  outward 
wall  or  fence  like  one  that  felt  not  the  ground  or 
the  steps  he  set  his  feet  on,  and  before  I  had 
time  to  speak  to  him,  he  cried  out  to  me, 
"  O  master !  O  master  !  O  sorrow  !  O  bad  ! " — 
"  What's  the  matter,  Friday  ?"  said  I.  "  O 
yonder  there,"  says  he,  "  one,  two,  three  canoe  ! 
one,  two,  three !"  By  this  way  of  speaking  I 
concluded  there  were  six,  but  on  inquiry  1  found 
there  were  but  three.  "  Well,  Friday,"  said  I, 
"  do  not  be  frighted ;"  so  I  heartened  him  up  as 
well  as  I  could.  However,  I  saw  the  poor  fel 
low  most  terribly  scared,  for  nothing  ran  in  his 
head  but  that  they  were  come  to  look  for  him, 
and  would  cut  him  in  pieces  and  eat  him ;  the 
poor  fellow  trembled  so  that  I  scarce  knew  what 
to  do  with  him.  I  comforted  him  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  told  him  that  I  was  in  as  much  dan 
ger  as  he,  and  that  they  would  eat  me  as  well  as 
him ;  but,  said  I,  Friday,  we  must  resolve  to 
fight  them.  "  Can  you  fight,  Friday  ?"— "  Me 
shoot,"  says  he,  "  but  there  come  many  great 
number." — "  No  matter  for  that,"  said  I  again, 
"our  guns  will  fright  them  that  we  do  not  kill. "  So 


I  asked  him  whether,  if  I  resolved  to  defend  him, 
he  would  defend  me,  and  stand  by  me,  and  do 
just  as  I  bade  him  ?  He  said,  "  Me  die  when 
you  bid  die,  master ;"  so  I  went  and  fetched  a 
good  dram  of  rum  and  gave  him,  for  I  had  been 
so  good  a  husband  of  my  rum  that  I  had  a  great 
deal  left ;  when  he  had  drank  it  I  made  him 
take  the  two  fowling-pieces  which  we  always 
carried,  and  load  them  with  large  swan  shot  as 
big  as  small  pistol-bullets ;  then  I  took  four 
muskets,  and  loaded  them  with  two  slugs  and 
five  small  bullets  each,  and  my  two  pistols  I 
loaded  with  a  brace  of  bullets  each  :  I  hung  my 
great  sword,  as  usual,  naked  by  my  side,  and 
gave  Friday  his  hatchet. 

When  1  had  thus  prepared  myself,  I  took  my 
perspective  glass  and  went  up  to  the  side  of  the 
hill  to  see  what  I  could  discover,  and  I  found 
quickly  by  my  glass  that  there  were  one-and- 
twenty  savages,  three  prisoners,  and  three  ca 
noes,  and  that  their  whole  business  seemed  to 
be  the  triumphant  banquet  upon  these  three 
human  bodies, — a  barbarous  feast  indeed,  but 
nothing  more  than,  as  I  had  observed,  was  usual 
with  them. 

I  observed  also  that  they  were  landed  not 
where  they  had  done  when  Friday  made  his 
escape,  but  nearer  to  my  creek,  where  the  shore 
was  low  and  where  a  thick  wood  came  close 
almost  down  to  the  sea ;  this,  with  the  abhor 
rence  of  the  inhuman  errand  these  wretches  came 
about,  so  filled  me  with  indignation,  that  I  came 
down  again  to  Friday  and  told  him  I  was  re 
solved  to  go  down  to  them  and  kill  them  all,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  stand  by  me.  He  was 
now  gotten  over  his  fright,  and  his  spirits  being 
a  little  raised  with  the  dram  I  had  given  him,  he 
was  very  cheerful,  and  told  me,  as  before,  he 
would  die  when  I  bid  die. 

In  this  fit  of  fury,  I  took  first  and  divided  the 
arms,  which  I  had  charged  as  before,  between 
us.  I  gave  Friday  one  pistol  to  stick  in  his  gir 
dle  and  three  guns  upon  his  shoulder,  and  I  took 
one  pistol  and  the  other  three  myself,  and  in  this 
posture  we  marched  out ;  I  took  a  small  bottle 
of  rum  in  my  pocket,  and  gave  Friday  a  large 
bag  with  more  powder  and  bullet,  and,  as  to 
orders,  I  charged  him  to  keep  close  behind  me, 
and  not  to  stir,  shoot,  or  do  anything  till  I  bid  him, 
and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  speak  a  word ;  in 
this  posture  I  fetched  a  compass  to  my  right 
hand  of  near  a  mile,  as  well  to  get  over  the 
creek  as  to  get  into  the  wood,  so  that  I  might 
come  within  shot  of  them  before  I  could  be  dis 
covered,  which  I  had  seen  by  my  glass  it  was 
easy  to  do. 

While  I  was  making  this  march,  my  former 
thoughts  returning,  I  began  to  abate  my  resolu 
tion  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  I  entertained  any  fear 
of  their  number,  for  as  they  were  naked,  un 
armed  wretches,  it  is  certain  I  was  superior  to 
them,  nay,  though  I  had  been  alone ;  but  it  oc 
curred  to  my  thoughts  what  call,  what  occasion, 
much  less  what  necessity  1  was  in  to  go  i.nd  dip 
my  hands  in  blood,  to  attack  people  who  had 
neither  done  or  intended  me  any  wrong,  who,  as 
to  me,  were  innocent,  and  whose  barbarous  cus 
toms  were  their  own  disaster,  being  in  them  a 
token  indeed  of  God's  having  left  them,  with  the 
other  nations  of  that  part  of  the  world,  to  such 
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stupidity  and  to  such  inhuman  courses,  but  di 
not  call  me  to  take  upon  myself  to  be  a  judg 
of  their  actions,  much  lesss  an  executioner  of  hi 
justice  ;  that  whenever  he  thought  fit  he  woul 
take  the  cause  into  his  own  hands,  and  b 
national  vengeance  punish  them  for  nationa 
crimes,  but  that  in  the  mean  time  it  was  none  o 
my  business  ;  that  it  was  true  Friday  might  jus 
tify  it,  because  he  was  a  declared  enemy,  and  in 
a  state  of  war  with  those  very  particular  people 
and  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  attack  them,  but . 
could  not  say  the  same  with  respect  to  me 
These  things  were  so  warmly  pressed  upon  mj 
thoughts  all  the  way  as  I  went,  that  I  resolvec 
I  would  only  go  place  myself  near  them  that  1 
might  observe  their  barbarous  feast,  and  that  1 
would  then  act  as  God  should  direct ;  but  that 
unless  something  offered  that  was  more  a  call  to 
me  than  yet  I  knew  of,  I  would  not  meddle 
with  them. 

With  this  resolution  I  entered  the  wood,  and 
with  all  possible  wariness  and  silence,  Friday  fol 
lowing  close  at  my  heels,  I  marched  till  I  came 
to  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  on  the  side  which  was 
next  to  them,  only  that  one  corner  of  the  wood 
lay  between  me  and  them  ;  here  I  called  softly 
to  Friday,  and  showing  him  a  great  tree,  which 
was  just  at  the  corner  of  the  wood,  I  bade  him 
go  to  the  tree  and  bring  me  word  if  he  could  see 
there  plainly  what  they  were  doing;  he  did  so, 
and  came  immediately  back  to  me  and  told  m'e 
they  might  be  plainly  viewed  there ;  that  they 
were  all  about  the  fire  eating  the  flesh  of  one  of 
j  their  prisoners,  and  that  another  lay  bound  upon 
,  the  sand  a  little  from  them,  whom  he  said  they 
I  would  kill  next,  and  which  fired  the  very  soul 
within  me.  He  told  me  it  was  not  one  of  their 
nation,  but  one  of  the  bearded  men  whom  he 
had  told  me  of,  who  came  to  their  country  in 
the  boat.  I  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  very 
naming  the  white-bearded  man,  and  going  to  the 
tree,  I  saw  plainly  by  my  glass  I  white  man, 
who  lay  upon  the  beach  of  the  sea,  with  his 
hands  and  his  feet  tied  with  flags  or  things  like 
rushes,  and  that  he  was  an  European,  and  had 
clothes  on. 

There  was  another  tree  and  a  little  thicket 
beyond  it,  about  fifty  yards  nearer  to  them  than 
the  place  where  I  was,  which,  by  going  a  little 
way  about,  I  saw  I  might  come  at  undiscovered, 
and  that  then  I  should  be  within  half  shot  of 
them  ;  so  I  withheld  my  passion,  though  I  was 
indeed  enraged  to  the  highest  degree,  and  going 
back  about  twenty  paces  I  got  behind  some 
bushes,  which  held  all  the  way  till  I  came  to  the 
other  tree,  and  then  I  came  to  a  little  rising 
ground,  which  gave  me  a  full  view  of  them,  at 
the  distance  of  about  eighty  yards. 

I  had  now  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  nineteen 
of  the  dreadful  wretches  sat  upon  the  ground  all 
close  huddled  together,  and  had  just  sent  the 
other  two  to  butcher  the  poor  Christian,  and 
bring  him,  perhaps  limb  by  limb,  to  their  fire, 
and  they  were  stooped  down  to  untie  the  bands 
at  his  feet.  I  turned  to  Friday.  Now,  Friday, 
said  I,  do  as  I  bid  thee.  Friday  said  he  would. 
Then  Friday,  said  I,  do  exactly  as  you  see  me 
do ;  fail  in  nothing.  So  I  set  down  one  of  the 
muskets  and  the  fowling-piece  upon  the  ground, 
and  Friday  did  the  like  by  his,  and  with  the 


other  musket  I  took  my  aim  at  the  savages,  bid 
ding  him  do  the  like.  Then  asking  him  if  he 
was  ready,  he  said,  yes.  Then  fire  at  them,  said 
I,  and  the  same  moment  I  fired  also. 

Friday  took  his  aim  so  much  better  than  I, 
that  on  the  side  that  he  shot  he  killed  two  of 
them  and  wounded  three  more,  and  on  my  side 
I  killed  one  and  wounded  two.  They  were,  you 
may  be  sure,  in  a  dreadful  consternation,  and  all 
of  them  who  were  not  hurt  jumped  up  upon 
their  feet  immediately,  but  did  not  know  which 
way  to  run  or  which  way  to  look,  for  they  knew 
not  from  whence  their  destruction  came.  Fri 
day  kept  his  eyes  close  upon  me,  that,  as  I  had 
bid  him,  he  might  observe  what  I  did ;  so  as 
soon  as  the  first  shot  was  made  I  threw  down 
the  piece  and  took  up  the  fowling-piece,  and 
Friday  did  the  like ;  he  sees  me  cock  and  pre 
sent,  he  did  the  same  again.  Are  you  ready, 
Friday?  said  I.  Yes,  says  he.  Let  fly  then, 
said  I,  in  the  name  of  God !  and  with  that  I  fired 
igain  among  the  amazed  wretches,  and  so  did 
Friday,  and  as  our  pieces  were  now  loaden  with 
what  I  called  swan-shot,  or  small  pistol  bullets, 
we  found  only  two  drop,  but  so  many  were 
wounded,  that  they  ran  about  yelling  and 
;creaming  like  mad  creatures,  all  bloody,  and 
miserably  wounded  most  of  them ;  whereof 
hree  more  fell  quickly  after,  though  not  quite 
lead. 

"  Now,  Friday,"  said  I,  laying  down  the  dis 
charged  pieces,  and  taking  up  the  musquet  which 
was  yet  loaded,  "  Follow  me,"  said  1 ;  which  he 
did  with  a  deal  of  courage;  upon  which  I  rushed 
mt  of  the  wood  and  showed  myself,  and  Friday 
lose  at  my  foot.  As  soon  as  I  perceived  they 
aw  me,  I  shouted  as  loud  as  I  could,  and  bade 
^riday  do  so  too ;  and  running  as  fast  as  I  could, 
hich  by  the  way  was  not  very  fast,  being  loaded 
with  arms  as  I  was,  I  made  directly  towards  the 
ioor  victim,  who  was,  as  I  said,  lying  upon  the 
>each  or  shore,  between  the  place  where  they  sat 
,nd  the  sea ;  the  two  butchers,  who  were  just 
oing  to  work  with  him,  had  left  him,  at  the  sur- 
irise  of  our  first  fire,  and  fled  in  a  terrible  fright 
o  the  sea-side,  and  had  jumped  into  a  canoe,  and 
tiree  more  of  the  rest  made  the  same  way.  I 
urned  to  Friday,  and  bade  him  step  forwards  and 
re  at  them ;  he  understood  me  immediately,  and 
unning  about  forty  yards  to  be  near  them,  he 
hot  at  them,  and  I  thought  he  had  killed  them 
".,  for  I  saw  them  all  fall  in  a  heap  into  the 
oat,  though  I  saw  two  of  them  get  up  quickly. 
However,  he  killed  two  of  them  and  wounded 
tie  third,  so  that  he  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of 
tie  boat  -as  if  he  had  been  dead. 

While  my  man  Friday  fired  at  them,  I  pulled 
ut  my  knife  and  cut  the  flags  that  bound  the 
oor  victim ;  and  loosing  his  hands  and  feet  1 
fted  him  up,  and  asked  him,  in  the  Portuguese 
pngue,  what  he  was  ?  He  answered  in  Latin, 
~hristianus,  but  was  so  weak  and  faint  thac  he 
ould  scarce  stand  or  speak ;  I  took  my  bottle 
ut  of  my  pocket  and  gave  it  him,  making  signs 
hat  he  should  drink,  which  he  did  ;  and  I  gave 
iim  a  piece  of  bread,  which  he  eat ;  then  I  asked 
im  what  countryman  he  was,  and  he  said,  Es- 
iagnole ;  and  being  a  little  recovered,  let  me 
enow,  by  all  the  signs  he  could  possibly  make, 
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how  much  he  was  in  my  debt  for  his  deliverance. 
"  Seignior,"  said  I,  with  as  much  Spanish  as  I 
could  make  up,  "we  will  talk  afterwards,  but  we 
must  fight  now:  if  you  have  any  strength  left, 
take  this  pistol  and  sword  and  lay  about  you ;  he 
took  them  very  thankfully,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  the  arms  In  his  hands,  but  as  if  they  had  put 
new  vigour  into  him,  he  flew  upon  his  murderers 
like  a  fury,  and  had  cut  two  of  them  in  pieces  in 
an  instant ;  for  the  truth  is,  as  the  whole  was  a 
surprise  to  them,  so  the  poor  creatures  were  so 
much  frighted  with  the  noise  of  our  pieces,  that 
they  fell  down  for  mere  amazement  and  fear,  and 
had  no  more  power  to  attempt  their  own  escape 
than  their  flesh  had  to  resist  our  shot ;  and  that 
was  the  case  of  those  five  that  Friday  shot  in  the 
boat,  for  as  three  of  them  fell  with  the  hurt 
they  received,  so  the  other  two  fell  with  the 
fright. 

1  kept  my  piece  in  my  hand  still  without  fir 
ing,   being  willing   to  keep   my   charge   ready, 
because  I  had  given  the  Spaniard  my  pistol  and 
sword  ;  so  1  called  to  Friday,  and  bade  him  run 
up  to  the  tree  from  whence  we  first  fired,  and 
fetch   the  arms  which  lay  there  that  had  been 
discharged,  which  he  did  with  great  swiftness ; 
and  then   giving  him  my  musquet,  I  sat  down 
myself  to  load  all  the  rest  again,  and  bade  them 
come  to  me  when  they  wanted.     While  I  was 
loading    these  pieces  there   happened   a   fierce 
engagement  between  the  Spaniard  and  one  of 
the  savages,  who  made  at  him  with  one  of  their 
great  wooden  swords,  the  same  weapon  that  was 
to  have  killed  him  before  if  I  had  not  prevented 
it.     The  Spaniard,  who  was  as  bold  and  as  brave 
as  could  be  imagined,  though  weak,  had  fought 
this  Indian  a  good  while,  and  had  cut  him  two 
great  wounds  on  his  heiid ;  but  the  savage,  being 
a  stout  lusty  fellow,  closing  in  with  him,  had 
thrown  him  down,  being  faint,  and  was  wringing 
my  sword  out  of  his  hand,  when  the  Spaniard, 
though  undermost,  wisely    quitting  his    sword, 
drew  the  pistol  from  his  girdle,  shot  the  savage 
through  the  body,  and  killed  him  upon  the  spot, 
before  I,  who  was  running  to  help,  could  come 
near  him. 

Friday,  being  now  left  at  his  liberty,  pursued 
the  flying  wretches  with  no  weapon  in  his  hand 
but  his  hatchet ;  and  with  that  he  dispatched 
those  three,  who,  as  I  said  before,  were  wounded 
at  first,  and  fallen,  and  all  the  rest  he  could 
come  up  with  ;  and  the  Spaniard  coming  to  me 
for  a  gun,  I  gave  him  one  of  the  fowling-pieces, 
with  which  he  pursued  two  of  the  savages  and 
wounded  them  both  ;  but  as  he  was  not  able  to 
run  they  both  got  from  him  into  the  wood,  where 
Friday  pursued  them,  and  killed  one  of  them  ; 
but  the  other  was  too  nimble  for  him,  and  though 
he  was  wounded  yet  he  plunged  into  the  sea, 
and  swam  with  all  his  might  off  to  those  who 
were  left  in  the  canoe,  with  one  wounded,  who 
we  know  not  whether  he  died  or  no,  were  all 
that  escaped  our  hands  of  one-and-twenty.  The 
account  of  the  rest  is  as  follows  :  — 

8  Killed  at  our  shot  from  the  tree. 

2  Killed  at  the  next  shot. 

2  Killed  by  Friday  in  the  boat. 

2  Killed  by  ditto,  of  those  at  first  wounded. 
1  Killed  by  ditto,  in  the  wood. 

3  Killed  by  the  Spaniard. 


4  Killed,  being  found  dropped  here  and  there, 
of  their  wounds,  or  killed  by  Friday  in 
chace  of  them. 

4  Escaped  in  the  boat,  whereof  one  wounded, 
if  not  dead. 

21  in  all. 

Those  that  were  in  the  canoe  worked  hard  to  | 
get  out  of  gun-shot ;  and  though  Friday  made  ' 
two  or  three  shot  at  them,  I  did  not  find  that  he 
hit  any  of  them.  Friday  would  fain  have  had 
me  take  one  of  their  canoes  and  pursue  them, 
and  indeed  I  was  very  anxious  about  their  escape, 
lest,  carrying  the  news  home  to  their  people, 
they  should  come  back,  perhaps,  with  two  or 
three  hundred  of  their  canoes,  and  devour  us  by 
mere  multitudes  ;  so  I  consented  to  pursue  them 
by  sea,  and  running  to  one  of  their  canoes,  I 
jumped  in,  and  bade  Friday  follow  me  :  but 
when  I  was  in  the  canoe  I  was  surprised  to  find 
another  poor  creature  lie  there  alive,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  as  the  Spaniard  was,  for  the  slaughter, 
and  almost,  dead  with  fear,  not  knowing  what 
the  matter  was ;  for  he  had  not  been  able  to 
look  up  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  he  was  tied  so 
hard,  neck  and  heels,  and  had  been  tied  so  long 
that  he  had  really  little  life  in  him. 

I  immediately  cut  the  twisted  flags,  or  rushes, 
which  they  had  bound  him  with,  and  would  have 
helped  him  up,  but.  he  could  not  stand  or  speak, 
but  groaned  most  piteously,  believing,  it  seems 
still,  that  he  was  only  unbound  in  order  to  be 
killed. 

When  Friday  came  to  him,  I  bade  him  speak 
to  him  and  tell  him  of  his  deliverance  ;  and 
pulling  out  my  bottle,  made  him  give  the  poor 
wretch  a  dram,  which,  with  the  news  of  his  being 
delivered,  revived  him,  and  he  sat  up  in  the 
boat;  but  when  Friday  came  to  hear  him  speak, 
and  looked  in  his  face,  it  would  have  moved  any 
one  to  tears  to  have  seen  how  Friday  kissed 
him,  embraced  him,  hugged  him,  cried,  laughed, 
hallooed,  jumped  about,  danced,  sung,  then  cried 
again,  wrung hishands,  beat  his  own  face  and  head, 
and  then  sung  and  jumped  about  again  like  a 
distracted  creature.  It  was  a  good  while  before 
I  could  make  him  speak  to  me,  or  tell  me  what 
was  the  matter;  but  when  he  came  a  little  to 
himself  he  told  me  that  it.  was  his  father. 

It  was  not  easy  for  me  to  express  how  it  moved 
me,  to  see  what  ecstasy  and  filial  affection  had 
worked  in  this  poor  savage,  at  the  sight  of  his 
father,  and  of  his  being  delivered  from  death  ;  nor 
indeed  can  I  describe  half  the  extravagances  of 
his  affection  after  this  ;  for  he  went  into  the  boat 
and  out  of  the  boat  a  great  many  times :  when 
he  went  in  to  him,  he  would  sit  down  by  him, 
open  his  breast,  and  hold  his  father's  head  close 
to  his  bosom,  half  an  hour  together,  to  nourish 
it :  then  he  took  his  arms  and  ankles,  which  were 
numbed  and  stiff  with  the  binding,  and  chafed 
and  rubbed  them  with  his  hands ;  and  I,  per 
ceiving  what  the  case  was,  gave  him  some  rum 
out  of  my  bottle  to  rub  them  with,  which  did 
them  a  great  deal  of  good. 

This  action  put  an  end  to  our  pursuit  of  the 

canoe  with  the  other  savages,  who  were  now 

gotten  almost  out  of  sight ;  and  it  was  happy  for 

[  us  that  we  did  not,  for  it  blew  so  hard  within  two 

hours  after,  and  before  they  could  be  gotten  a 
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quarter  of  their  way,  and  continued  blowing  so 
hard  all  night,  and  that,  from  the  north-west, 
which  was  against  them,  that  I  could  not  sup 
pose  their  boat  could  live,  or  that  they  ever 
reached  to  their  own  coast. 

But  to  return  to  Friday ;  he  was  so  busy  about 
his  father  that  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to 
take  him  off  for  some  time :  but  after  I  thought 
he  could  leave  him  a  little,  I  called  him  to  me, 
and  he  came  jumping  and  laughing,  and  pleased 
to  the  highest  extreme.  Then  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  given  his  father  any  bread.  He  shook  his 
head,  and  he  said,  "  None  :  ugly  dog  eat  all  up 
self."  So  I  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread  out  of  a 
little  pouch  I  carried  on  purpose ;  I  also  gave 
him  a  dram  for  himself,  but  he  would  not  taste 
it,  but  carried  it  to  his  father :  I  had  in  my 
pocket  also  two  or  three  bunches  of  my  raisins, 
so  I  gave  him  a  handful  of  them  for  his  father. 
He  had  no  sooner  given  his  father  these  raisins, 
but  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  boat  and  run 
away  as  if  he  had  been  bewitched.  He  ran  at 
such  a  rate  (for  he  was  the  swiftest  fellow  of  his 
feet  that  ever  I  saw),  I  say,  he  ran  at  such  a 
rate,  that  he  was  out  of  sight,  as  it  were,  in  an 
instant;  and  though  I  called  and  hallooed  too 
after  him,  it  was  all  one  ;  away  he  went,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  saw  him  come  back  again, 
though  not  so  fast  as  he  went ;  and  as  he  came 
nearer,  I  found  his  pace  was  slacker,  because  he 
had  something  in  his  hand. 

When  he  came  up  to  me,  I  found  he  had  been 
quite  home  for  an  earthen  jug,  or  pot,  to  bring 
his  father  some  fresh  water  ;  and  that  he  had  got 
two  more  cakes  or  loaves  of  bread.  The  bread 
he  gave  me,  but  the  water  he  carried  to  his 
father  :  however,  as  I  was  very  thirsty  too,  I  took 
a  little  sup  of  it :  this  water  revived  his  father 
more  than  all  the  rum  or  spirits  I  had  given  him  ; 
for  he  was  just  fainting  with  thirst. 

When  his  father  had  drank,  I  called  him  to 
know  if  there  was  any  water  left.  He  said  yes  ; 
and  I  bade  him  give  it  to  the  poor  Spaniard,  who 
was  in  as  much  want  of  it  as  his  father  ;  and  I 
sent  one  of  the  cakes  that  Friday  brought  to  the 
Spaniard  too,  who  was  indeed  very  weak,  and 
was  reposing  himself  upon  a  green  place,  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  whose  limbs  were  also 
very  stiff,  and  very  much  swelled  with  the  rude 
bandage  he  had  been  tied  with  :  when  I  saw  that 
upon  Friday's  coming  to  him  with  the  water,  he 
sat  up  and  drank,  and  took  the  bread,  and  began 
to  eat,  I  went  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  handful  of 
raisins  ;  he  looked  up  in  my  face  with  all  the 
tokens  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  that  could 
appear  in  any  countenance  ;  but  was  so  weak, 
notwithstanding  he  had  so  exerted  himself  in  the 
fight,  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  feet ;  he 
tried  to  do  it  two  or  three  times,  but  was  really 
not  able,  his  ankles  were  so  swelled  and  so  pain 
ful  to  him ;  so  I  bade  him  sit  still,  and  caused 
Friday  to  rub  his  ankles,  and  bathe  them  with 
rum,  as  he  had  done  his  father's. 

I  observed  the  poor  affectionate  creature  every 
two  minutes,  or  perhaps  less,  all  the  while  he  was 
here,  turned  his  head  about  to  see  if  his  father 
was  in  the  same  place  and  posture  as  he  left 
him  sitting,  and  at  last  he  found  he  was  not 
to  be  seen  ;  at  which  he  started  up,  and  without 
speaking  a  word,  flew  with  that  swiftness  to  him 


that  one  could  scarce  perceive  his  feet  to  touch 
the  ground  as  he  went ;  but  when  he  came,  he 
only  found  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  ease  his 
limbs  ;  so  Friday  came  back  to  me  presently, 
and  I  then  spoke  to  the  Spaniard  to  let  Friday 
help  him  up,  if  he  could,  and  lead  him  to  the 
boat,  and  then  he  should  carry  him  to  our  dwell 
ing,  where  I  would  take  care  of  him  ;  but  Friday, 
a  lusty  young  fellow,  took  the  Spaniard  quite  up 
upon  his  back,  and  carried  him  away  to  the  boat, 
and  set  him  down  softly  upon  the  side  or  gunnel 
of  the  canoe,  with  his  feet  in  the  inside  of  it,  and 
then  lifted  them  quite  in,  and  set  him  close  to  his 
father,  and  presently  stepping  out  again,  launched 
the  boat  off,  and  paddled  it  along  the  shore  faster 
than  I  could  walk,  though  the  wind  blew  pretty 
hard  too ;  so  he  brought  them  both  safe  into  our 
creek,  and  leaving  them  in  the  boat,  runs  away 
to  fetch  the  other  canoe.  As  he  passed  me,  I 
spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  whither  he  went? 
He  told  me,  "  Go  fetch  more  boat ,"  so  away  he 
went,  like  the  wind,  for  sure  never  man  or  horse 
ran  like  him,  and  he  had  the  other  canoe  in  the 
creek  almost  as  soon  as  I  got  to  it  by  land  ;  so 
he  wafted  me  over,  and  then  went  to  help  our 
new  guests  out  of  the  boat,  which  he  did  ;  but 
they  were  neither  of  them  able  to  walk,  so  that 
poor  Friday  knew  not  what  to  do. 

To  remedy  this,  I  went  to  work  in  my  thought, 
and  calling  to  Friday  to  bid  them  sit  down  on  the 
bank  while  he  came  to  me,  I  soon  made  a  kind 
of  hand-barrow  to  lay  them  on,  and  Friday  and  I 
carried  them  up  both  together  upon  it  between  us; 
but  when  we  got  them  to  the  outside  of  our  wall 
or  fortification,  we  were  at  a  worse  loss  than  be 
fore,  for  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  over,  and 
I  was  resolved  not  to  break  it  down ;  so  1  set  to 
work  again,  and  Friday  and  I,  in  about  two  hours' 
time,  made  a  very  handsome  tent,  covered  with 
old  sails,  and  above  that  with  boughs  of  trees, 
being  in  the  space  without  our  outward  fence, 
and  between  that  and  the  grove  of  young  wood 
which  I  had  planted  ;  and  here  we  made  two 
beds  of  such  things  as  I  had,  viz.,  of  good  rice- 
straw,  with  blankets  laid  upon  it  to  lie  on,  and 
another  to  cover  them  on  each  bed. 

My  island  was  now  peopled,  and  I  thought 
myself  very  rich  in  subjects,  and  it  was  a  merry 
reflection  which  I  frequently  made,  how  like  a 
king  I  looked  ;  first  of  all  the  whole  country  was 
my  own  mere  property,  so  that  I  had  an  un 
doubted  right  of  dominion  ;  secondly,  my  people 
were  perfectly  subjected,  I  was  absolute  lord  and 
lawgiver ;  they  all  owed  their  lives  to  me,  and 
were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  there  had 
been  occasion  for  it,  for  me.  It  was  remarkable, 
too,  I  had  but  three  subjects,  and  they  were  of 
three  different  religions.  My  man  Friday  was  a 
protestant,  his  father  a  pagan  and  a  cannibal ; 
and  the  Spaniard  was  a  papist ;  however,  I  al 
lowed  liberty  of  conscience  throughout  my  domi 
nions  ;  but  this  by  the  way. 

As  soon  as  I  had  secured  my  two  weak,  rescued 
prisoners,  and  given  them  shelter,  and  a  place  to 
rest  them  upon,  I  began  to  think  of  making  some 
provision  for  them  ;  and  the  first  thing  1  did,  I 
ordered  Friday  to  take  a  yearling  goat,  betwixt  a 
kid  and  a  goat,  out  of  my  particular  flock,  to  be 
killed  ;  then  I  cut  off  the  hind  quarter,  and 
chopping  it  into  small  pieces,  I  set  Friday  to 
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work  to  boiling  and  stewing,  and  made  them  a 
very  good  dish,  I  assure  you,  of  flesh  and  broth 
having  put  some  barley  and  rice  also  into  the 
broth  ;  and  as  I  cooked  it  without  doors  (for  ] 
made  no  fire  within  my  inner  wall),  so  I  carricc 
it  all  into  the  new  tent,  and  having  set  a  table 
there  for  them,  I  sat  down  and  eat  my  dinner 
also  with  them,  and,  as  well  as  I  could,  cheered 
them  and  encouraged  them,  Friday  being  my 
interpreter,  especially  to  his  father,  and  indeed 
to  the  Spaniard  too,  for  the  Spaniard  spoke  the 
language  of  the  savages  pretty  well. 

After  we  had  dined,  or  rather  supped,  I  ordered 
Friday  to  take  one  of  the  canoes,  and  go  and 
fetcli  our  musquets  and  other  fire-arms,  which 
for  want  of  time  we  had  left  upon  the  place  of 
battle ;  and  the  next  day  I  ordered  him  to  go 
and  bury  the  dead  body  of  the  savages,  which 
lay  open  to  the  sun,  and  would  presently  be 
offensive  ;  and  I  also  ordered  him  to  bury  the 
horrid  remains  of  their  barbarous  feast,  which  I 
knew  were  pretty  much,  and  which  1  could  not 
think  of  doing  myself;  nay,  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  them,  if  I  went  that  way ;  all  which  he  punc 
tually  performed,  and  defaced  the  very  appear 
ance  of  the  savages  being  there,  so  that  when  I 
went  again,  I  could  scarce  know  where  it  was, 
otherwise  than  by  the  corner  of  the  wood  point 
ing  to  the  place. 

I  then  began  to  enter  into  a  little  conversation 
with  my  two  new  subjects  ;  and  first  I  set  Friday 
to  inquire  of  his  father,  what  he  thought  of  the 
escape  of  the  savages  in  that  canoe  ?  and  whether 
he  might  expect  a  return  of  them  with  a  power 
too  great  for  us  to  resist  ?  His  first  opinion  was, 
that  the  savages  in  the  boat  never  could  live  out 
the  storm  which  blew  that  night  they  went  off, 
but  must  of  necessity  be  drowned,  or  driven  south 
to  those  other  shores,  where  they  were  as  sure  to 
be  devoured  as  they  were  to  be  drowned  if  they 
were  cast  away ;  but  as  to  what  they  would  do 
if  they  came  safe  on  shore,  he  said,  he  knew  not ; 
but  it  was  his  opinion,  that  they  were  so  dread 
fully  frighted  with  the  manner  of  being  attacked, 
the  noise  and  the  fire,  that  he  believed  they 
would  tell  their  people  they  were  all  killed  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  not  by  the  hand  of 
man;  and  that  the  two  which  appeared  (viz., 
Friday  and  I),  were  two  heavenly  spirits  or  furies 
come  down  to  destroy  them,  and  not  men  with 
weapons.  This,  he  said,  he  knew,  because  he 
heard  them  all  cry  out  so  in  their  language  to 
one  another  ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
conceive  that  a  man  should  dart  fire,  and  speak 
thunder,  and  kill  at  a  distance,  without  lifting  up 
the  hand,  as  was  done  now.  And  this  old  savage 
was  in  the  right,  for,  as  I  understood  since  by 
other  hands,  the  savages  of  that  part  never  at 
tempted  to  go  over  to  the  island  afterwards. 
They  were  so  terrified  with  the  accounts  given 
by  these  four  men  (for  it  seems  they  did  escape 
the  sea),  that  they  believed  whoever  went,  to  that 
enchanted  island  would  be  destroyed  with  fire 
from  the  gods. 

This,  however,  I  knew  not,  and  therefore  was 
under  continual  apprehensions  for  a  good  while, 
and  kept  always  upon  my  guard,  I  and  all  my 
army ;  for  as  there  were  now  four  of  us,  I  would 
have  ventured  upon  a  hundred  of  them  fairly  in 
the  open  field  at  any  time. 


In  a  little  time,  however,  no  more  canoes  ap 
pearing,  the  fear  of  their  coming  wore  off,  and  I 
began  to  take  my  former  thoughts  of  a  voyage  to 
the  main  into  consideration,  being  likewise  as 
sured  by  Friday's  father,  that  I  might  depend 
upon  good  usage  from  their  nation  on  his  account 
if  I  would  go. 

But  my  thoughts  were  a  little  suspended  when 
I  had  a  serious  discourse  with  the  Spaniard,  and 
when  I  understood  that  there  were  sixteen  more 
of  his  countrymen  and  Portuguese,  who  having 
been  cast  away,  and  made  their  escape  to  that 
side,  lived  there  at  peace  indeed  with  the  savages, 
but  were  very  sore  put  to  it  for  necessaries,  and 
indeed  for  life :  I  asked  him  all  the  particulars 
of  their  voyage,  and  found  they  were  a  Spanish 
ship,  bound  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the 
Havanna,  being  directed  to  leave  their  loading 
there,  which  was  chiefly  hides  and  silver,  and  to 
bring  back  what  European  goods  they  could 
meet  with  there.;  that  they  had  five  Portuguese 
seamen  on  board,  whom  they  took  out  of  another 
wreck  ;  that  five  of  their  own  men  were  drowned 
when  first  the  ship  was  lost ;  and  that  these 
escaped  through  infinite  dangers  and  hazards, 
and  arrived  almost  starved  on  the  cannibal  coast, 
where  they  expected  to  have  been  devoured 
every  moment. 

He  told  me  they  had  some  arms  with  them, 
but  they  were  perfectly  useless,  for  that  they  had 
neither  powder  nor  ball,  the  washing  of  the  sea 
having  spoiled  all  their  powder  but  a  little,  which 
they  used  at  their  first  landing  to  provide  them 
selves  some  food. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  would  become  of 
them  there  :  and  if  they  had  formed  no  design 
of  making  any  escape.  He  said  they  had  many 
consultations  about  it,  but  that  having  neither 
vessel,  nor  tools  to  build  one,  nor  provisions  of 
any  kind,  their  counsels  always  ended  in  tears 
and  despair. 

I  asked  him  how  he  thought  they  would  re 
ceive  a  proposal  from  me,  which  might  tend 
towards  an  escape ;  and  whether,  if  they  were 
all  here,  it  might  not  be  done.  I  told  him  with 
"reedom,  I  feared  mostly  their  treachery  and  ill 
isage  of  me,  if  I  put  my  life  in  their  hands,  for 
that  gratitude  was  no  inherent  Virtue  in  the 
lature  of  man ;  nor  did  men  always  square  their 
dealings  by  the  obligations  they  had  received,  so 
much  as  they  did  by  the  advantages  they  ex 
pected  :  I  told  him  it  would  be  very  hard  that 
I  should  be  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance, 
and  that  they  should  afterwards  make  me  their 
prisoner  in  New  Spain,  where  an  Englishman 
was  certain  to  be  made  a  sacrifice,  what  necessity 
or  what  accident  soever  brought  him  thither ; 
and  that  I  had  rather  be  delivered  up  to  the 
savages  and  be  devoured  alive,  than  fall  into  the 
merciless  claws  of  the  priests  and  be  carried  into 
the  inquisition.  I  added,  that  otherwise  I  was 
jersuaded,  if  they  were  all  here,  we  might,  with 
so  many  hands,  build  a  bark  large  enough  to 
carry  us  all  away  either  to  the  Brazils  southward, 
or  to  the  islands  or  Spanish  coast  northward ; 
but  that  if  in  requital  they  should,  \vhen  I  had 
>ut  weapons  into  their  hands,  carry  me  by  force 
imong  their  own  people,  I  might  be  ill  used  for 
my  kindness  to  them,  and  make  my  case  worse 
han  it  was  before. 
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He  answered,  with  a  great  deal  of  candour 
and  ingenuity,  that  their  condition  was  so  mi 
serable,  and  they  were  so  sensible  of  it,  that  he 
believed  they  would  abhor  the  thought  of  using 
any  man  unkindly  that  should  contribute  to  their 
deliverance  ;  and  that,  if  I  pleased,  he  would  go 
to  them  with  the  old  man  and  discourse  with 
them  about  it,  and  return  again,  and  bring  me 
their  answer ;  that  he  would  make  conditions 
with  them,  upon  their  solemn  oath,  that  they 
would  be  absolutely  under  my  leading  as  their 
commander  and  captain  ;  and  that  they  should 
swear  upon  the  holy  sacraments  and  gospel  to 
be  true  to  me,  and  go  to  such  Christian  country 
as  I  should  agree  to,  and  no  other,  and  to  be 
directed  wholly  and  absolutely  by  my  orders  till 
they  were  landed  safely  in  such  country  as  I 
intended ;  and  that  he  would  bring  a  contract 
from  them  under  their  hands  for  that  purpose. 

Then  he  told  me  he  would  first  swear  to  me 
himself,  that  he  would  never  stir  from  me  as  long  ! 
as  he  lived,  till  I  gave  him  order  ;  and  that  he  i 
would  take  my  side  to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  if  j 
there  should  happen  the  least  breach  of  faith 
among  his  countrymen. 

He  told  me  they  were  all  of  them  very  civil,  j 
honest  men,  and  they  were  under  the  greatest 
distress  imaginable,  having  neither  weapons  or 
clothes,  nor  any  food,  but  at  the  mercy  and  dis 
cretion  of  the  savages  ;  out  of  all  hopes  of  ever  ' 
returning  to  their  own  country  ;  and  that  he  was 
sure,  if  I  would  undertake  their  relief,  they  would  ! 
live  and  die  by  me. 

Upon  these  assurances,  I  resolved  to  venture  | 
to  relieve  them  if  possible,  and  to  send  the  old  j 
savage  and  the  Spaniard  over  to  them  to  treat ; 
but  when  he  had  gotten  all  things  in  readiness  j 
to  go,  the  Spaniard  himself  started  an  objection,  j 
which  had  so  much  prudence  in  it  on  the  one 
hand,  and  so  much  sincerity  on  the  other  hand, 
that  I  could  not  but  be  very  well  satisfied  in  it ; 
and,  by  his  advice,  put  off  the  deliverance  of  his 
comrades  for  at  least  half  a  year.  The  case  was 
thui  : 

He  had  been  with  us  now  about  a  month ; 
during  which  time  I  had  let  him  see  in  what  j 
manner  I  had  provided,  with  the  assistance  of 
Providence,  for  my  support;  and  he  saw  evidently 
what  stock  of  corn  and  rice  I  had  lain  up  ; 
which,  as  it  was  more  than  sufficient  for  myself, 
so  it  was  not  sufficient,  at  least  without  good 
husbandry,  for  my  family,  now  it  was  increased 
to  number  four  ;  but  much  less  would  it  be  suf 
ficient  if  his  countrymen,  who  were,  as  he  said, 
fourteen  still  alive,  should  come  over  ;  and  least 
of  all  would  it  be  sufficient  to  victual  our  vessel, 
if  we  should  build  one,  for  a  voyage  to  any  of 
the  Christian  colonies  of  America.  So  he  told 
me  he  thought  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  let 
him  and  the  other  two  dig  and  cultivate  some 
more  land,  as  much  as  1  could  spare  seed  to ! 
sow  ;  and  that  we  should  wait  another  harvest, 
that  we  might  have  a  supply  of  corn  for  his 
countrymen  when  they  should  come;  for  want 
might  be  a  temptation  to  them  to  disagree,  or 
not  to  think  themselves  delivered,  otherwise  I 
than  out  of  one  difficulty  into  another.  "  You 
know,"  says  he,  "  the  children  of  Israel,  though 
they  rejoiced  at  first  at  their  being  delivered  out 
of  Egypt,  yet  rebelled  even  against  God  himself, 


that  delivered  them  when  they  came  to  want 
bread  in  the  wilderness. 

His  caution  was  so  seasonable,  and  his  advice 
so  good,  that  I  could  not  but  be  very  well 
pleased  with  his  proposal,  as  well  as  I  was  satis 
fied  with  his  fidelity ;  so  we  fell  to  digging,  all 
four  of  us,  as  well  as  the  wooden  tools  we  were 
furnished  with  permitted ;  and  in  about  a  month's 
time,  by  the  end  of  which  it  was  seed-time,  we 
had  got  as  much  land  cured  and  trimmed  up  as 
we  sowed  twenty-two  bushels  of  barley  on,  and 
sixteen  jars  of  rice,  which  was,  in  short,  all  the 
seed  we  had  to  spare  ;  nor  indeed  did  we  leave 
ourselves  barley  sufficient  for  our  own  food  for 
the  six  months  that  we  had  to  expect  our  crop, 
that  is  to  say,  reckoning  from  the  time  we  set 
our  seed  aside  for  sowing,  for  it  is  not  to  be  sup 
posed  it  is  six  months  in  the  ground  in  that 
country. 

Having  now  society  enough,  and  our  number 
being  sufficient  to  put  us  out  of  fear  of  the  savages, 
if  they  had  come,  unless  their  number  had  been 
very  great,  we  went  freely  all  over  the  island, 
wherever  we  found  occasion  ;  and  as  here  we 
had  our  escape  or  deliverance  upon  our  thoughts, 
it  was  impossible,  at  least  for  me.  to  have  the 
means  of  it  out  of  mine.  To  this  purpose,  I 
marked  out  several  trees,  which  I  thought  fit  for 
our  work,  and  I  set  Friday  and  his  father  to 
cutting  them  down ;  and  then  I  caused  the 
Spaniard,  to  whom  1  imparted  my  thoughts  on 
that  affair,  to  oversee  and  direct  their  work. 
I  showed  them  with  what  indefatigable  pains  I 
had  hewed  a  large  tree  into  single  planks,  and  I 
caused  them  to  do  the  like,  till  they  had  made 
about  a  dozen  large  planks  of  good  oak,  near  two 
feet  broad,  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  from  two 
inches  to  four  inches  thick ;  what  prodigious 
labour  it  took  up,  any  one  may  imagine. 

At  the  same  time  I  contrived  to  increase  my 
little  flock  of  tame  goats  as  much  as  I  could  ; 
and  to  this  purpose  I  made  Friday  and  the 
Spaniard  to  go  out  one  day,  and  myself  with 
Friday  the  next  day,  for  we  took  our  turns  ;  and 
by  this  means  we  got  about  twenty  young  kicis 
to  breed  up  with  the  rest,  for  whenever  we  shot 
the  dam  we  saved  the  kids,  and  added  them  to 
our  flock.  But  above  all,  the  season  for  curing 
the  grapes  coming  on,  I  caused  such  a  prodigious 
quantity  to  be  hung  up  in  the  sun,  that  I  believe, 
had  we  been  at  Alicant,  where  the  raisins  of  the 
sun  are  cured,  we  should  have  filled  sixty  or 
I  eighty  barrels ;  and  these,  with  our  bread,  was  a 
i  great  part  of  our  food,  and  very  good  living  too, 
I  assure  you,  for  it  is  an  exceeding  nourishing 
food. 

It  was  now  harvest,  and  our  crop  in  good 
order;  it  was  not  the  most  plentiful  increase  I 
had  seen  in  the  island,  but,  however,  it  was 
enough  to  answer  our  end;  for  from  twenty-two 
bushels  of  barley  we  brought  in  and  threshed 
out  above  two  hundred  and  twenty  bushels,  and 
the  like  in  proportion  of  the  rice,  which  was 
store  enough  for  our  food  to  the  next  harvest, 
though  all  the  sixteen  Spaniards  had  been  on 
shore  with  me ;  or,  if  we  had  been  ready  for  a 
voyage,  it  would  very  plentifully  have  victualled 
our  ship  to  have  carried  us  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  that  is  to  say,  of  America.  When  we 
had  thus  housed  and  secured  our  magazine  of 
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corn,  we  fell  to  work  to  make  more  wicker-work,; 
viz.,  groat  baskets,  in  which  we  kept  it;  and 
the  Spaniard  was  very  handy  and  dexterous  at 
this  part,  and  often  blamed  me  that  I  did  not 
make  some  things  for  defence  of  this  kind  of 
work,  but  I  saw  no  need  of  it.  And  now  having 
a  full  supply  of  food  for  all  the  guests  expected, 
I  gave  the  Spaniard  leave  to  go  over  to  the 
main  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  those  he 
left  behind  him  there.  I  gave  him  a  strict 
charge  in  writing  not  to  bring  any  man  with 
him  who  would  not  first  swear,  in  the  presence 
of  himself  and  of  the  old  savage,  that  he  would 
no  way  injure,  fight  with,  or  attack  the  person 
he  should  find  in  the  island,  who  was  so  kind 
to  send  for  them  in  order  to  their  deliverance, 
but  that  they  would  stand  by  and  defend  him 
against  all  such  attempts,  and  wherever  they 
went  would  be  entirely  under  and  subjected  to 
his  command;  and  that  this  should  be  put  in 
writing,  and  signed  with  their  hands.  How  we 
were  to  have  this  done,  when  I  knew  they  had 
neither  pen  or  ink,  that  indeed  was  a  question 
which  we  never  asked. 

Under  these  instructions,  the  Spaniard  and 
the  old  savage  (the  father  of  Friday)  went  away 
in  one  of  the  canoes,  which  they  might  be 
said  to  come  in,  or  rather  were  brought  in,  when 
they  came  as  prisoners  to  be  devoured  by  the 
savages. 

I  gave  each  of  them  a  musquet  with  a  fire 
lock  on  it,  and  about  eight  charges  of  powder 
and  ball,  charging  them  to  be  very  good  hus 
bands  of  both,  and  not  to  use  either  of  them 
but  upon  urgent  occasions. 

This  was  a  cheerful  work,  being  the  first 
measures  used  by  me  in  view  of  my  deliverance 
for  now  twenty-seven  years  and  some  days.  I 
gave  them  provisions  of  bread  and  of  dried  grapes, 
sufficient  for  themselves  for  many  days,  and  suffi 
cient  for  their  countrymen  for  about  eight  days' 
time ;  and  wishing  them  a  good  voyage,  I  let 
them  go,  agreeing  with  them  about  a  signal  they 
should  hang  out  at  their  return,  by  which  I 
should  know  them  again  when  they  came  back, 
at  a  distance,  before  they  came  on  shore. 

They  went  away  with  a  fair  gale  on  the  day 
that  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  by  my  account  in 
the  month  of  October ;  but  as  for  the  exact 
reckoning  of  days,  after  I  had  once  lost  it,  I 
could  never  recover  it  again ;  nor  had  I  kept 
even  the  number  of  years  so  punctually  as  to  be 
sure  that  I  was  right,  though,  as  it  proved  when 
I  afterwards  examined  my  account,  I  found  I  had 
kept  a  true  reckoning  of  years. 

It  was  no  less  than  eight  days  I  waited  for 
them,  when  a  strange  and  unforeseen  accident 
intervened,  of  which  the  like  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  heard  of  in  history.  I  was  fast  asleep  in 
my  hutch  one  morning,  when  my  man  Friday 
came  running  in  to  me,  and  called  aloud,  "  Master, 
master,  they  are  come,  they  are  come." 

I  jumped  up,  and,  regardless  of  danger,  I  went 
out  as  soon  as  I  could  get  my  clothes  on,  through 
my  little  grove,  which  (by  the  way)  was  by  this 
time  grown  to  be  a  very  thick  wood  ;  I  say,  re 
gardless  of  danger,  I  went  without  my  arms, 
which  was  not  my  custom  to  do  ;  but  I  was  sur 
prised  when,  turning  my  eyes  to  the  sea,  I  pre 
sently  saw  a  boat  at  about  a  league  and  a  half's 


distance,  standing  in  for  the  shore,  with  a  shoulder 
of  mutton  sail,  as  they  call  it,  and  the  wind  blow 
ing  pretty  fair  to  bring  them  in.  Also  1  observed 
presently,  that  they  did  not  come  from  that  side 
which  the  shore  lay  on,  but  from  the  southern 
most  end  of  the  island.  Upon  this  I  called  Friday 
in,  and  bid  him  lie  close,  for  these  were  not  the 
people  we  looked  for,  and  that  we  did  not  know 
yet  whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies. 

In  the  next  place  I  went  to  fetch  my  perspec 
tive  glass,  to  see  what  I  could  make  of  them  ;  and 
having  taken  the  ladder  out,  I  climbed  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was  appre 
hensive  of  anything,  and  to  take  my  view  the 
plainer  without  being  discovered. 

I  had  scarce  set  my  foot  on  the  hill,  when  my 
eye  plainly  discovered  a  ship  lying  at  an  anchor, 
at  about  two  leagues  and  a  half's  distance  from 
me  S.  S.  E.,  but  not  above  a  league  and  a  half 
from  the  shore.  By  my  observation  it  appeared 
plainly  to  be  an  English  ship,  and  the  boat  ap 
peared  to  be  an  English  long-boat. 

I  cannot  express  the  confusion  1  was  in,  though 
the,  joy  of  seeing  a  ship,  and  one  which  I  had 
reason  to  believe  was  manned  by  my  own  coun 
trymen,  and  consequently  friends,  was  such  as  I 
cannot  describe ;  but  yet  I  had  some  secret 
doubts  hung  about  me,  I  cannot  tell  from  whence 
they  came,  bidding  me  keep  upon  my  guard.  la 
the  first  place,  it  occurred  to  me  to  consider  what 
business  an  English  ship  could  have  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  since  it  was  not  the  way  to  or  from 
any  part  of  the  world  where  the  English  had  any 
traffic,  and  I  knew  there  had  been  no  storms  to 
drive  them  in  there,  as  in  distress ;  and  that  if 
they  were  English  really,  it  was  most  probable 
that  they  were  here  upon  no  good  design,  and 
that  I  had  better  continue  as  I  was  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  thieves  and  murderers. 

Let  no  man  despise  the  secret  hints  and  notices 
of  danger,  which  sometimes  are  given  him  when 
he  may  think  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being 
real.  That  such  hints  and  notices  are  given  us, 
I  believe  few  that  have  made  any  observations  of 
things  can  deny ;  that  they  are  certain  disco 
veries  of  an  invisible  world,  and  a  converse  of 
spirits,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  if  the  tendency  of 
them  seems  to  be  to  warn  us  of  danger,  why 
should  we  not  suppose  they  are  from  some 
friendly  agent  (whether  supreme,  or  inferior  and 
subordinate,  is  not  the  question),  and  that  they 
arc  given  for  our  good  ? 

The  present  question  abundantly  confirms  me 
in  the  justice  of  this  reasoning;  for  had  I  not 
been*  made  cautious  by  this  secret  admonition, 
come  from  whence  it  will,  I  had  been  undone  in 
evitably,  and  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  before, 
as  you  will  see  presently. 

I  had  not  kept  myself  long  in  this  posture,  but 
I  saw  the  boat  draw  near  the  shore,  as  if  they 
looked  for  a  creek  to  thrust  in  at  for  the  conve 
nience  of  landing  ;  however,  as  they  did  not  come 
quite  far  enough,  they  did  not  see  the  little  inlet 
where  I  formerly  landed  my  rafts,  but  run  their 
boat  on  shore  upon  the  beach  at  about  half  a 
mile  from  me,  which  was  very  happy  for  me.  for 
otherwise  they  would  have  landed,  just  as  I  may 
say,  at  my  door,  and  would  have  soon  beaten  me 
out  of  my  castle,  and  perhaps  have  plundered  me 
of  all  I  had. 
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When  they  were  on  shore,  I  was  fully  satisfied  | 
they  were  Englishmen,  at  least  most  of  them ; 
one  or  two  I  thought  were  Dutch,  but  it  did  not 
prove  so.  There  were  in  all  eleven  men,  whereof 
three  of  them  I  found  were  unarmed,  and,  as  I 
thought,  bound  ;  and  when  the  first  four  or  five  of 
them  were  jumped  on  shore,  they  took  those  three 
out  of  the  boat  as  prisoners :  one  of  the  three  I 
could  perceive  using  the  most  passionate  gestures 
of  entreaty,  affliction,  and  despair,  even  to  a  kind 
of  extravagance ;  the  other  two,  I  could  perceive, 
lifted  up  their  hands  sometimes,  and  appeared 
concerned  indeed,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  the 
first. 

I  was  perfectly  confounded  at  the  sight,  and 
knew  not  what  the  meaning  of  it  should  be. 
Friday  called  out  to  me  in  English,  as  well  as  he 
could,  "  O  master !  you  see  English  mans  eat  pri 
soners  as  well  as  savage  mans." — "  Why,"  said  I, 
"  Friday,  do  you  think  they  are  going  to  eat  them 
then  ?" — "  Yes,"  says  Friday,  "  they  will  eat 
them." — "No.no,"  said  I,  "Friday;  I  am  afraid 
they  will  murder  them  indeed,  but  you  may  be 
sure  they  will  not  eat  them." 

All  this  while  I  had  no  thought  of  what  the 
matter  really  was,  but  stood  trembling  with  the 
horror  of  the  sight,  expecting  every  moment  when 
the  three  prisoners  should  be  killed  ;  nay,  once  I 
saw  one  of  the  villains  lift  up  his  arm  with  a  great 
cutlass  (as  the  seamen  call  it),  or  sword,  to  strike 
one  of  the  poor  men,  and  I  expected  to  see  him 
fall  every  moment,  at  which  all  the  blood  in  my 
body  seemed  to  run  chill  in  my  veins. 

I  wished  heartily  now  for  our  Spaniard  and  the 
savage  that  was  gone  with  him ;  or  that  I  had 
any  way  to  have  come  undiscovered  within  shot 
of  them,  that  I  might  have  rescued  the  three 
men,  for  I  saw  no  fire-arms  they  had  among 
them  ;  but  it  fell  out  to  my  mind  another  way. 

After  I  had  observed  the  outrageous  usage  of 
the  three  men  by  the  insolent  seamen,  I  observed 
the  fellows  ran  scattering  about  the  land,  as  if 
they  wanted  to  see  the  country.  I  observed  also 
that  the  three  other  men  had  liberty  to  go  where 
they  pleased,  but  they  sat  down  all  three  upon  the 
ground,  very  pensive,  and  looked  like  men  in 
despair. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  first  time  when  I 
came  on  shore,  and  began  to  look  about  me  ;  how 
I  gave  myself  over  for  lost,  how  wildly  I  looked 
round  me,  what  dreadful  apprehensions  I  had, 
and  how  I  lodged  in  the  tree  all  night  for  fear  of 
being  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

As  I  knew  nothing  that  night  of  the  supply  I 
was  to  receive  by  the  providential  driving  of  the 
ship  nearer  the  land  by  the  storms  and  tides,  by 
which  I  have  since  been  so  long  nourished  and 
supported,  so  these  three  poor  desolate  men 
knew  nothing  how  certain  of  deliverance  and 
supply  they  were,  how  near  it  was  to  them,  and 
how  effectually  and  really  they  were  in  a  condi 
tion  of  safety,  at  the  same  time  they  thought 
themselves  lost  and  their  case  desperate. 

So  little  do  we  see  before  us  in  the  world,  and 
so  much  reason  have  we  to  depend  cheerfully 
upon  the  great  maker  of  the  world,  that  he  does 
not  leave  his  creatures  so  absolutely  destitute, 
but  that  in  the  worst  circumstances  they  have 
always  something  to  be  thankful  for,  and  some 
times  are  nearer  their  deliverance  than  they 


imagine  ;  nay,  are  even  brought  to  their  deliver 
ance  by  the  means  by  which  they  seem  to  be 
brought  to  their  destruction. 

It  was  just  at  the  top  of  high  water  when 
these  people  came  on  shore,  and  while  partly 
they  stood  parleying  with  the  prisoners  they 
brought,  and  partly  while  they  rambled  about  to 
see  what  kind  of  place  they  were  in,  they  had 
carelessly  staid  all  the  time  till  the  tide  was  spent 
and  the  water  was  ebbed  considerably  away, 
leaving  their  boat  aground. 

They  had  left  two  men  in  the  boat,  who,  as  I 
found  afterwards,  having  drank  a  little  too  much 
brandy,  Ml  asleep ;  however,  one  of  them  wak 
ing  sooner  than  the  other,  and  finding  the  boat 
too  fast  aground  for  him  to  stir  it,  hallooed  for 
the  rest  who  were  straggling  about,  upon  which 
they  all  soon  came  to  the  boat ;  but  it  was  past 
all  their  strength  to  launch  her,  the  boat  being 
very  heavy,  and  the  shore  on  that  side  being  a 
soft  oozy  sand,  almost  like  a  quicksand. 

In  this  condition,  like  true  seamen,  who  are, 
perhaps,  the  least  of  all  mankind  given  to  fore 
thought,  they  gave  it  over,  and  away  they 
strolled  about  the  country  again,  and  I  heard 
one  of  them  say  aloud  to  another  (calling  them 
off  from  the  boat),  "  Why,  let  her  alone.  Jack, 
can't  ye  ?  she'll  float  next  tide  ;"  by  which  I  was 
fully  confirmed  in  the  main  inquiry  of  what 
countrymen  they  were. 

All  this  while  I  kept  myself  close,  not  once 
daring  to  stir  out  of  my  castle  any  farther  than 
to  my  place  of  observation  near  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  very  glad  I  was  to  think  how  well  it 
was  fortified ;  I  knew  it  was  no  less  than  ten 
hours  before  the  boat  could  be  on  float  again, 
and  by  that  time  it  would  be  dark,  and  I  might 
be  more  at  liberty  to  see  their  motions,  and  to 
hear  their  discourse,  if  they  had  any. 

In  the  meantime  I  fitted  myself  up  for  a  bat 
tle  as  before,  though  with  more  caution,  knowing 
I  had  to  do  with  another  kind  of  enemy  than  I 
had  at  first ;  I  ordered  Friday  also,  whom  I  had 
made  an  excellent  marksman  with  his  gun,  to 
load  himself  with  arms.  I  took  myself  two  fowl 
ing-pieces,  and  I  gave  him  three  muskets.  My 
figure,  indeed,  was  very  fierce ;  I  had  my  formid 
able  goat  skin  coat  on,  with  the  great  cap  I 
mentioned,  a  naked  sword,  two  pistols  in  my 
belt,  and  a  gun  upon  each  shoulder. 

It  was  my  design,  as  I  said  above,  not  to 
have  made  any  attempt  till  it  was  dark ;  but 
about  two  o'clock,  being  the  heat  of  the  day,  I 
found  that  in  short  they  were  all  gone  strag 
gling  into  the  woods,  and,  as  I  thought,  were 
all  laid  down  to  sleep.  The  three  poor  distressed 
men,  too  anxious  for  their  condition  to  get  any 
sleep,  were,  however,  set  down  under  the  shelter 
of  a  great  tree  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
me,  and  as  I  thought  out  of  sight  of  any  of  the 
rest. 

Upon  this  I  resolved  to  discover  myself  to 
them,  and  learn  something  of  their  condition ; 
immediately  I  marched  in  the  figure  above,  my 
man  Friday  at  a  good  distance  behind  mo,  ns 
formidable  for  his  arms  as  I,  but  not  making 
quite  so  staring  a  spectre-like  figure  as  I  did. 

I  came  as  near  them  undiscovered  as  I  could, 
and  then,  before  any  of  them  saw  me,  I  called 
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aloud  to  them,  in  Spanish,  "  What  are  ye,  gen 
tlemen  ?" 

They  started  up  at  the  noise,  but  were  ten 
times  more  confounded  when  they  saw  me,  and 
the  uncouth  figure  that  I  made ;  they  made  no 
answer  at  all,  but  I  thought  I  perceived  them 
just  going  to  fly  from  me,  when  I  spoke  to  them 
in  English.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  do  not  be 
surprised  at  me,  perhaps  you  may  have  a  friend 
near  you  when  you  did  not  expect  it." —  "  He 
must  be  sent  directly  from  heaven  then,"  said  one 
of  them  very  gravely  to  me,  pulling  off  his  hat  at 
the  same  time,  "for  our  condition  is  past  the  help 
of  man."  "  All  help  is  from  heaven,  sir,"  said  I ; 
"but  can  you  put  a  stranger  in  the  way  how  to 
help  you,  for  you  seem  to  me  to  be  in  some 
great  distress?  I  saw  you  when  you  landed; 
and  when  you  seemed  to  make  application  to  the 
brutes  that  came  with  you,  I  saw  one  of  them 
lift  up  his  sword  to  kill  you." 

The  poor  man,  with  tears  running  down  his 
face,  and  trembling,  looking  like  one  astonished, 
returned,  "  Am  I  talking  to  God  or  man  ?  Is  it 
a  real  man  or  an  angel  ?" — "  Be  in  no  fear  about 
that,  sir,"  said  I ;  "if  God  had  sent  an  angel  to 
relieve  you,  he  would  have  come  better  clothed, 
and  armed  after  another  manner  than  you  see 
me  in.  Pray  lay  aside  your  fears ;  I  am  a  man,  an 
Englishman,  and  disposed  to  assist  you  ;  you  see 
I  have  one  servant  only  ;  we  have  arms  and  am 
munition  ;  tell  us  freely,  can  we  serve  you? — 
What  is  your  case  ?" 

"  Our  case,"  said  he,  "  sir,  is  too  long  to  tell 
you  while  our  murderers  are  so  near ;  but  in 
short,  sir,  I  was  commander  of  that  ship ;  my 
men  having  mutinied  against  me,  they  have  been 
hardly  prevailed  on  not  to  murder  me,  and  at 
last  have  set  me  on  shore  in  this  desolate  place, 
with  these  two  men  with  me,  one  my  mate,  the 
other  a  passenger,  where  we  expected  to  perish, 
believing  the  place  to  be  uninhabited,  and  know 
not  yet  what  to  think  of  it." 

"  Where  are  those  brutes,  your  enemies  V 
said  I ;  "do  you  know  where  they  are  gone  ?" — 
"  There  they  are,  sir,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
thicket  of  trees ;  "  my  heart  trembles  for  fear 
they  have  seen  us  and  heard  you  speak  ;  if  they 
have,  they  will  certainly  murder  us  all." 

"  Have  they  any  fire-arms?"  said  I.  He  an 
swered,  they  had  only  two  pieces,  and  one  which 
they  left  in  the  boat.  "  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "leave 
the  rest  to  me.  I  see  they  are  all  asleep ;  it  is  an 
easy  thing  to  kill  them  all,  but  shall  we  rather 
take  them  prisoners?"  He  told  me  there  were 
two  desperate  villains  among  them  that  it  was 
scarce  safe  to  show  any  mercy  to,  but  if  they 
were  secured,  he  believed  all  the  rest  would  re 
turn  to  their  duty.  I  asked  him  which  they 
were  ?  He  told  me  he  could  not  at  that  distance 
describe  them,  but  he  would  obey  my  orders  in 
anything  I  would  direct.  "Well,"  said  I,  "let  us 
retreat  out  of  their  view  or  hearing  lest  they 
awake,  and  we  will  resolve  farther."  So  they  wil 
lingly  went  back  with  me  till  the  woods  covered 
us  from  them. 

"  Look  you,  sir,"  said  I, "if  I  venture  upon  your 
deliverance,  are  you  willing  to  make  two  condi 
tions  with  me  ?"  He  anticipated  my  proposals 
by  telling  me  that  both  he  and  the  ship,  if  reco 
vered,  should  be  wholly  directed  and  commanded 


by  me  in  everything,  and  if  the  ship  was  not  re 
covered,  he  would  live  and  die  with  me  in  what 
part  of  the  world  soever  I  would  send  him,  and 
the  two  other  men  said  the  same. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "my  conditions  are  but  two:  — 
1.  That  while  you  stay  on  this  island  with  me,  you 
will  not  pretend  to  any  authority  here  ;  and  if  I 
put  arms  into  your  hands,  you  will  upon  all  oc 
casions  give  them  up  to  me  and  do  no  prejudice 
to  me  or  mine  upon  this  island,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  be  governed  by  my  orders. 

"  2.  That  if  the  ship  is  or  may  be  recovered, 
you  will  carry  me  and  my  man  to  England  pas 
sage  free." 

He  gave  me  all  the  assurance  that  the  inven 
tion  and  faith  of  a  man  could  devise,  that  he 
would  comply  with  these  most  reasonable  de 
mands,  and,  besides,  he  would  owe  his  life  to  me, 
and  acknowledge  it  upon  all  occasions  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  here  are  three  muskets 
for  you,  with  powder  and  ball;  tell  me  next  what 
you  think  is  proper  to  be  done."  He  showed  all 
the  testimony  of  his  gratitude  that  he  was  able, 
but  offered  to  be  wholly  guided  by  me.  I  told 
him  I  thought  it  was  hard  venturing  anything, 
but  the  best  method  I  could  think  of  was  to  fire 
upon  them  at  once  as  they  lay,  and  if  any  were 
not  killed  at  the  first  volley,  and  offered  to 
submit,  we  might  save  them,  and  so  put  it 
wholly  upon  God's  providence  to  direct  the 
shot. 

He  said  very  modestly  that  he  was  loath  to 
kill  them  if  he  could  help  it,  but  that  those  two 
were  incorrigible  villains,  and  had  been  the  au 
thors  of  all  the  mutiny  in  the  ship,  and  if  they 
escaped  we  should  be  undone  still,  for  they 
would  go  on  board  and  bring  the  whole  ship's 
company,  and  destroy  us  all.  "  Well,  then,"  said 
I,  "  necessity  legitimates  my  advice,  for  it  is  the 
only  way  to  save  our  lives."  However,  seeing 
him  still  cautious  of  shedding  blood,  I  told  him 
they  should  go  themselves,  and  manage  as  they 
found  convenient. 

In  the  middle  of  this  discourse  we  heard  some 
of  them  awake,  and  soon  after  we  saw  two  of 
them  on  their  feet.  I  asked  him  if  either  of 
them  were  the  men  who  he  had  said  were  the 
heads  of  the  mutiny  ?  He  said  no.  "  Well, 
then,"  said  I,  "you  may  let  them  escape,  and  Pro 
vidence  seems  to  have  awakened  them  on  pur 
pose  to  save  themselves.  Now,"  said  !,  "  if  the 
rest  escape  you  it  is  your  fault. " 

Animated  with  this,  he  took  the  musket  I  had 
given  him  in  his  hand,  and  pistol  in  his  belt,  and 
his  two  comrades  with  him,  with  each  man  a 
piece  in  his  hand.  The  two  men  who  were  with 
him,  going  first,  made  some  noise,  at  which  one 
of  the  seamen,  who  was  awake,  turned  about,  and 
seeing  them  coming,  cried  out  to  the  rest ;  but  it 
was  too  late  then,  for  the  moment  he  cried  out 
they  fired  (I  mean  the  two  men),  the  captain 
wisely  reserving  his  own  piece.  They  had  so  well 
aimed  their  shot  at  the  men  they  knew,  that  one 
of  them  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  very 
much  wounded,  but  not  being  dead,  he  started 
up  on  his  feet,  and  called  eagerly  for  help  to  the 
other ;  but  the  captain,  stepping  to  him,  told  him 
it  was  too  late  to  cry  for  help,  he  should  call  upon 
God  to  forgive  his  villany ;  and  with  that  word 
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knocked  him  down  with  the  stock  of  his  musket, 
so  that  he  never  spoke  more  :  there  were  three 
more  in  the  company,  and  one  of  them  was  also 
slightly  wounded.  By  this  time  I  was  come,  and 
when  they  saw  their  danger,  and  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  resist,  they  begged  for  mercy.  The  cap 
tain  told  them  he  would  spare  their  lives,  if  they 
would  give  him  any  assurance  of  their  abhorrence 
of  the  treachery  they  had  been  guilty  of,  and 
would  swear  to  be  faithful  to  him  in  recovering 
the  ship,  and  afterwards  in  carrying  her  back  to 
Jamaica,  from  whence  they  came.  They  gave 
him  all  the  protestations  of  their  sincerity  that 
could  be  desired,  and  he  was  willing  to  believe 
them,  and  spare  their  lives,  which  I  was  not 
against ;  only  I  obliged  him  to  keep  them  bound 
hand  and  foot  while  they  were  upon  the  island. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  sent  Friday  with  the 
captain's  mate  to  the  boat,  with  orders  to  secure 
her,  and  bring  away  the  oars  and  sail,  which  they 
did  ;  and  by  and  bye  three  straggling  men,  that 
were  (happily  for  them)  parted  from  the  rest, 
came  back  upon  hearing  the  guns  fired,  and  seeing 
their  captain,  who  before  was  their  prisoner,  now 
their  conqueror,  they  submitted  to  be  bound  also, 
and  so  our  victory  was  complete. 

It  now  remained  that  the  captain  and  I  should 
inquire  into  one  another's  circumstances.  I  began 
first,  and  told  him  my  whole  history,  which  he 
heard  with  an  attention  even  to  amazement,  and 
particularly  at  the  wonderful  manner  of  my  being 
furnished  with  provisions  and  ammunition ;  and 
indeed,  as  my  story  is  a  whole  collection  of  won 
ders,  it  affected  him  deeply ;  but  when  he  re 
flected  from  thence  upon  himself,  and  how  I 
seemed  to  have  been  preserved  there  on  purpose 
to  save  his  life,  the  tears  ran  down  his  face,  and 
he  could  not  speak  a  word  more. 

After  this  communication  was  at  an  end,  I  car 
ried  him  and  bis  two  men  into  my  apartments, 
leading  them  in  just  where  I  came  out,  viz.,  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  where  I  refreshed  them  with 
such  provisions  as  I  had,  and  showed  them  all  the 
contrivances  I  had  made  during  my  long,  long 
inhabiting  that  place. 

All  I  showed  them,  all  I  said  to  them,  was 
perfectly  amazing ;  but,  above  all,  the  captain 
admired  my  fortification ;  and  how  perfectly  I 
bad  concealed  my  retreat  with  a  grove  of  the 
trees,  which,  having  now  been  planted  near 
twenty  years,  and  the  trees  growing  much  faster 
than  in  England,  was  become  a  little  wood,  and 
so  thick  that  it  was  unpassable  in  any  part  of  it 
but  at  that  one  side  where  I  had  reserved  my 
little  winding  passage  into  it :  this,  I  told  him,  was 
my-  castle,  and  my  residence ;  but  that  I  had  a 
seat  in  the  country,  as  most  princes  have,  whither 
I  could  retreat,  upon  occasion,  and  1  would  show 
him  that  too  another  time  ;  but  at  present  our 
business  was  to  consider  how  to  recover  the  ship. 
He  agreed  with  me  as  to  that ;  but  told  me  he 
was  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  measure  to  take,  for 
that  there  were  still  six-and-twenty  hands  on 
board,  who  having  entered  into  a  cruel  conspiracy, 
by  which  they  had  all  forfeited  their  lives  to  the 
law,  would  be  hardened  in  it  now  by  desperation ; 
and  would  carry  it  on,  knowing  that  if  they  were 
reduced,  they  should  be  brought  to  the  gallows 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  England,  or  to  any  of  the 
English  colonies ;  and  that  therefore  there  would 


be  no  attacking  them  with  so  small  a  number  as 
we  were. 

I  mused  for  some  time  upon  what  he  had  said, 
and  found  it  was  a  very  rational  conclusion,  and 
that  therefore  something  was  to  be  resolved  on 
very  speedily,  as  well  to  draw  the  men  on  board 
into  some  snare  for  their  surprise,  as  to  prevent 
their  landing  upon  us  and  destroying  us.  Upon 
this  it  presently  occurred  to  me,  that  in  a  little 
while  the  ship's  crew,  wondering  what  was  be 
come  of  their  comrades  and  of  the  boat,  xvould 
certainly  come  on  shore  in  their  other  boat  to  see 
for  them ;  and  that  then  perhaps  they  might 
come  armed,  and  be  too  strong  for  us.  This,  he 
allowed,  was  rational. 

Upon  this  I  told  him,  the  first  thing  we  had  to 
do  was  to  stave  the  boat,  which  lay  upon  the 
beach,  so  that  they  might  not  carry  her  off;  and 
taking  everything  out  of  her,  leave  her  so  far 
useless  as  not  to  be  fit  to  swim.  Accordingly  we 
went  on  board,  took  the  arms  which  were  left  on 
board  out  of  her,  and  whatever  else  we  found 
there,  which  was  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  another 
of  rum,  a  few  biscuit  cakes,  an  horn  of  powder, 
and  a  great  lump  of  sugar  in  a  piece  of  canvass ; 
the  sugar  was  five  or  six  pounds ;  all  which  was 
very  welcome  to  me,  especially  the  brandy  and 
sugar,  of  which  I  had  had  none  left  for  many 
years. 

When  we  had  carried  all  these  things  on  shore 
(the  oars,  mast,  sail,  and  rudder  of  the  boat,  were 
carried  before,  as  above)  we  knocked  a  great  hole 
in  her  bottom,  that  if  they  had  come  strong 
enough  to  master  us,  yet  they  could  not  carry  off 
the  boat. 

Indeed  it  was  not  much  in  my  thoughts  that 
we  could  be  capable  to  recover  the  ship ;  but  my 
view  was,  that  if  they  went  away  without  the 
boat,  I  did  not  much  question  to  make  her  tit 
again  to  carry  us  away  to  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  call  upon  our  friends  the  Spaniards  in  my 
way,  for  I  had  them  still  in  my  thoughts. 

While  we  were  thus  preparing  our  designs,  and 
had  first,  by  main  strength,  heaved  the  boat  up 
upon  the  beach  so  high  that  the  tide  would  not 
float  her  off  at  high-water  mark,  and,  besides, 
had  broken  an  hole  in  her  bottom  too  big  to  be 
quickly  stopped,  and  were  sat  down  musing  what 
we  should  do,  we  heard  the  ship  fire  a  gun,  and 
saw  her  make  a  waft  with  her  ancient,  as  a  signal 
for  the  boat  to  come  on  board ;  but  no  boat 
stirred,  and  they  fired  several  times,  making 
other  signals  for  the  boat. 

At  last,  when  all  their  signals  and  firings  proved 
fruitless,  and  they  found  the  boat  did  not  stir,  we 
saw  them  (by  the  help  of  our  glasses)  hoist 
another  boat  out,  and  row  towards  the  shore  ; 
and  we  found,  as  they  approached,  that  there 
were  no  less  than  ten  men  in  her,  and  that  they 
had  fire-arms  with  them. 

As  the  ship  lay  almost  two  leagues  from  the 
shore  we  had  a  full  view  of  them  as  they  came, 
and  a  plain  sight  of  the  men,  even  of  their  faces, 
because  the  tide  having  set  them  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  other  boat,  they  rowed  up  under  shore 
to  come  to  the  same  place  where  the  other  had 
landed,  and  where  the  boat  lay. 

By  this  means,  I  say,  we  had  a  full  view  of 
them,  and  the  captain  knew  the  persons  and  cha 
racters  of  all  the  men  in  the  boat ;  of  whom  he 
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said  that  there  were  three  very  honest  fellows, 
who,  he  was  sure,  were  led  into  this  conspiracy 
by  the  rest,  being  overpowered  and  frighted. 

But  that  for  the  boatswain,  who,  it  seems,  was 
the  chief  officer  among  them,  and  all  the  rest, 
they  were  as  outrageous  as  any  of  the  ship's 
crew,  and  were  no  doubt  made  desperate  in  their 
new  enterprise ;  and  terribly  apprehensive  he 
was  that  they  would  be  too  powerful  for  us. 

I  smiled  at  him,  and  told  him  that  men  in  our 
circumstances  were  past  the  operations  of  fear  ; 
that  seeing  almost  every  condition  that  could  be 
was  better  than  that  we  were  supposed  to  be  in, 
we  ought  to  expect  that  the  consequence,  whe 
ther  death  or  life,  would  be  sure  to  be  a  deliver 
ance  :  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  cir 
cumstances  of  my  life,  and  whether  a  deliverance 
were  not  worth  venturing  for  ?  "  And  where, 
sir,"  said  I,  "  is  your  belief  of  my  being  preserved 
here  on  purpose  to  save  your  life,  which  elevated 
you  a  little  while  ago?  For  my  part,"  said  I, 
"  there  seems  to  be  but  one  thing  amiss  in  all 
the  prospect  of  it." — "  What's  that  ?"  says  he. 
"  Why,"  said  I,  "  it  is  that,  as  you  say.  there  are 
three  or  four  honest  fellows  among  them,  which 
should  be  spared  ;  had  they  been  of  the  wicked 
part  of  the  crew,  I  should  have  thought  God's 
providence  had  singled  them  out  to  deliver  them 
into  your  hands ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  every  man 
of  them  that  comes  ashore  are  our  own,  and  shall 
die  or  live  as  they  behave  to  us." 

As  I  spoke  this  with  a  raised  voice  and  cheer 
ful  countenance  I  found  it  greatly  encouraged 
him,  so  we  set  vigorously  to  our  business.  We 
had,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  boat's 
coming  from  the  ship,  considered  of  separating 
our  prisoners,  and  had  indeed  secured  them  effec 
tually. 

Two  of  them,  of  whom  the  captain  was  less 
assured  than  ordinary,  I  sent  with  Friday  and 
one  of  the  three  delivered  men  to  my  cave,  where 
they  were  remote  enough,  and  out  of  danger  of 
being  heard  or  discovered,  or  of  finding  their  way 
out  of  the  woods  if  they  could  have  delivered 
themselves.  Here  they  left  them  bound,  but  gave 
them  provisions,  and  promised  them  if  they  con 
tinued  there  quietly  to  give  them  their  liberty  in 
a  day  or  two,  but  that  if  they  attempted  their 
escape  they  should  be  put  to  death  without  mercy. 
They  promised  faithfully  to  bear  their  confine 
ment  with  patience,  and  were  very  thankful  that 
they  had  such  good  usage  as  to  have  provisions 
and  a  light  left  them,  for  Friday  gave  them  can 
dles  (such  as  we  made  ourselves)  for  their  com 
fort,  and  they  did  not  know  but  that  he  stood 
sentinel  over  them  at  the  entrance. 

The  other  prisoners  had  better  usage  ;  two  of 
them  were  kept  pinioned  indeed,  because  the  cap 
tain  was  not  free  to  trust  them,  but  the  other  two 
were  taken  into  my  service  upon  their  captain's 
recommendation,  and  upon  their  solemnly  en 
gaging  to  live  and  die  with  us ;  so  with  them  and 
the  three  honest  men  we  were  seven  men  well 
armed  ;  and  I  made  no  doubt  we  should  be  able 
to  deal  well  enough  with  the  ten  that  were  a 
coming,  considering  that  the  captain  had  said 
there  were  three  or  four  honest  men  among  them 
also. 

As  soon  as  they  got  to  the  place  where  their 
other  boat  lay  they  ran  their  boat  into  the  beach, 


and  came  all  on  shore,  hauling  the  boat  up  after 
them,  which  I  was  glad  to  see ;  for  I  was  afraid 
they  would  rather  have  left  the  boat  at  an  anchor 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  with  some  hands  in 
her  to  guard  her,  and  so  we  should  not  be  able  to 
seize  the  boat. 

Being  on  shore,  the  first  thing  they  did  they 
ran  all  to  the  other  boat ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
they  were  under  a  great  surprise  to  find  her  strip 
ped,  as  above,  of  all  that  was  in  her,  and  a  great 
hole  in  her  bottom. 

After  they  had  mused  awhile  upon  this,  they 
set  up  two  or  three  great  shouts,  hallooing  with 
all  their  might,  to  try  if  they  could  make  their 
companions  hear,  but  all  was  to  no  purpose  ;  then 
they  came  all  close  in  a  ring  and  fired  a  volley  of 
their  small  arms,  which  indeed  we  heard,  and  the 
echoes  made  the  woods  ring ;  but  it  was  all  one, 
those  in  the  cave  we  were  sure  could  not  hear, 
and  those  in  our  keeping,  though  they  heard  it 
well  enough,  yet  durst  give  no  answer  to  them. 

They  were  so  astonished  at  the  surprise  of  this 
that,  as  they  told  us  afterwards,  they  resolved  to 
go  all  on  board  again  to  their  ship,  and  let  them 
know  there  that  the  men  were  all  murdered  and 
the  long  boat  staved.  Accordingly,  they  imme 
diately  launched  the  boat  again  and  got  all  of 
them  on  board. 

The  captain  was  terribly  amazed  and  even  con 
founded  at  this,  believing  they  would  go  on  board 
the  ship  again  and  set  sail,  giving  their  comrades 
up  for  lost,  and  so  he  should  still  lose  the  ship, 
which  he  was  in  hopes  he  should  have  recovered; 
but  he  was  quickly  as  much  frighted  the  other 
way. 

They  had  not  been  long  put  off  with  the  boat 
but  we  perceived  them  all  coming  on  shore  again, 
but  with  this  new  measure  in  their  conduct,  which 
it  seems  they  consulted  together  upon,  viz.,  to 
leave  three  men  in  the  boat,  and  the  rest  to  go  on 
shore,  and  go  up  into  the  country  to  look  for 
their  fellows. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us,  for  now 
we  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  ;  for  our  seizing 
those  seven  men  on  shore  would  be  no  advantage 
to  us  if  we  let  the  boat  escape,  because  they  would 
then  row  away  to  the  ship ;  and  then  the  rest  of 
them  would  be  sure  to  weigh  and  set  sail,  and  so 
our  recovering  the  ship  would  be  lost. 

However,  we  had  no  remedy  but  to  wait  and 
see  what  the  issue  of  things  might  present :  the 
seven  men  came  on  shore,  and  the  three  who  re 
mained  in  the  boat  put  her  off  to  a  good  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  came  to  an  anchor  to  wait 
for  them,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  come 
at  them  in  the  boat. 

Those  that  came  on  shore  kept  close  together, 
marching  towards  the  top  of  the  little  hill  under 
which  my  habitation  lay,  and  we  could  see  them 
plainly  though  they  could  not  perceive  us;. we 
could  have  been  very  glad  they  would  have  come 
nearer  to  us,  so  that  we  might  have  fired  at  them, 
or  that  they  would  have  gone  farther  off,  that  we 
might  have  come  abroad. 

But  when  they  were  come  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  where  they  could  see  a  great  way  in  the  val 
ley  and  woods,  which  lay  towards  the  north-east 
part,  and  where  the  island  lay  lowest,  they  shouted 
and  hallooed  till  they  were  weary ;  and  not  caring, 
it  seems,  to  venture  far  from  the  shore  nor  far 
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from  one  another,  they  sat  down  together  under  : 
a  tree  to  consider  of  it.    Had  they  thought  fit  to  ! 
have  gone  to  sleep  there,  as  the  other  party  of  i 
them  had  done,  they  had  done  the  job  for  us  ;  j 
but  they  were  too  full  of  apprehensions  of  danger  | 
to  venture  to  go  to  sleep,  though  they  could  not 
tell  what  the  danger  was  they  had  to  fear  nei 
ther. 

The  captain  made  a  very  just  proposal  to  me  j 
upon  this  consultation  of  theirs,  viz.,  that  per 
haps  they  would  all  fire  a  volley  again,  to 
endeavour  to  make  their  fellows  hear,  and 
that  we  should  all  sally  upon  them  just  at  the 
juncture  when  their  pieces  were  all  discharged, 
and  they  would  certainly  yield,  and  we  should 
have  them  without  bloodshed.  I  liked  the  pro 
posal,  provided  it  was  done  while  we  were  near 
enough  to  come  up  to  them  before  they  could 
load  their  pieces  again. 

But  this  event  did  not  happen,  and  we  lay  still 
a  long  time,  very  irresolute  what  course  to  take. 
At  length  1  told  them  there  would  be  nothing  to 
be  done,  in  my  opinion,  till  night ;  and  then,  if 
they  did  not  return  to  the  boat,  perhaps  we  might 
find  a  way  to  get  between  them  and  the  shore, 
and  so  might  use  some  stratagem  with  them  in 
the  boat  to  get  them  on  shore. 

We  waited  a  great  while,  though  very  impatient 
for  their  removing,  and  were  very  uneasy;  when, 
after  long  consultations,  we  saw  them  all  start  up 
and  march  down  toward  the  sea  ;  it  seems  they 
had  such  dreadful  apprehensions  upon  them  of 
the  danger  of  the  place  that  they  resolved  to  go 
on  board  the  ship  again,  give  their  companions 
over  for  lost,  and  so  go  on  with  their  intended 
voyage  with  the  ship. 

As  soon  as  I  perceived  them  go  towards  the 
shore  I  imagined  it  to  be  as  it  really  was ;  that 
they  had  given  over  their  search,  and  were  for 
going  back  again  ;  and  the  captain,  as  soon  as  I 
told  him  my  thoughts,  was  ready  to  sink  at  the 
apprehension  of  it ;  but  I  presently  thought  of  a 
stratagem  to  fetch  them  back  again,  and  which 
answered  my  end  to  a  tittle. 

I  ordered  Friday  and  the  captain's  mate  to  go 
over  the  little  creek  westward,  towards  the  place 
where  the  savages  came  on  shore  when  Friday 
was  rescued ;  and  as  soon  as  they  came  to  a  little 
rising  ground,  at  about  half  a  mile  distance,  I 
bade  them  halloo  as  loud  as  they  could,  and  wait 
till  they  found  the  seamen  heard  them ;  that  as 
soon  as  ever  they  heard  the  seamen  answer  them 
they  should  return  it  again,  and  then,  keeping 
out  of  sight,  take  a  round,  always  answering  when 
the  others  hallooed,  to  draw  them  as  far  into  the 
island  and  among  the  woods  as  possible,  and  then 
wheel  about  again  to  me  by  such  ways  as  I  di 
rected. 

They  were  just  going  into  the  boat,  when  Fri 
day  and  the  mate  hallooed,  and  they  presently 
heard  them,  and  answering,  run  along  the  shore 
I  westward,  towards  the  voice  they  heard,  when 
they  were  presently  stopped  by  the  creek,  where 
the  water  being  up,  they  could  not  get  over,  and 
called  for  the  boat  to  come  up,  and  set  them 
over,  as  indeed  I  expected. 

When  they  had  set  themselves  over,  I  ob 
served  that  the  boat  being  gone  up  a  good  way 
into  the  creek,  and  as  it  were  in  an  harbour 
within  the  land,  they  took  one  of  the  three  men 


out  of  her  to  go  along  with  them,  and  left  only 
two  in  the  boat,  having  fastened  her  to  the  stump 
of  a  little  tree  on  the  shore. 

This  was  what  I  wished  for,  and  immediately 
leaving  Friday  and  the  captain's  mate  to  their 
business,  I  took  the  rest  with  me,  and,  crossing 
the  creek  out  of  their  sight,  we  surprised  the  two 
men  before  they  were  aware,  one  of  them  lying 
on  shore,  and  the  other  being  in  the  boat ;  the 
fellow  on  shore  was  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
and  going  to  start  up,  the  captain,  who  was  fore 
most,  ran  in  upon  him,  and  knocked  him  down, 
and  then  called  out  to  him  in  the  boat  to  yield, 
or  he  was  a  dead  man. 

There  needed  very  few  arguments  to  persuade 
a  single  man  to  yield,  when  he  saw  five  men  upon 
him,  and  his  comrade  knocked  down;  besides, 
this  was,  it  seems,  one  of  the  three  who  were 
not  so  hearty  in  the  mutiny  as  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  and  therefore  was  easily  persuaded  not  only 
to  yield,  but  afterwards  to  join  very  sincerely 
with  us. 

In  the  meantime,  Friday  and  the  captain's 
mate  so  well  managed  their  business  with  the 
rest,  that  they  drew  them,  by  hallooing  and  an 
swering,  from  one  hill  to  another,  and  from 
one  wood  to  another,  till  they  not  only  heartily 
tired  them,  but  left  them  where  they  were  very 
sure  they  could  not  reach  back  to  the  boat  before 
it  was  dark  ;  and  indeed  they  were  heartily  tired 
themselves  also  by  the  time  they  came  back 
to  us. 

We  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  watch  for 
them  in  the  dark,  and  to  fall  upon  them,  so  as  to 
make  sure  work  with  them. 

It  was  several  hours  after  Friday  came  back 
to  me  before  they  came  back  to  their  boat ;  and 
we  could  hear  the  foremost  of  them,  long  before 
they  came  quite  up,  calling  to  those  behind  to 
come  along ;  and  could  also  hear  them  answer,  and 
complain  how  lame  and  tired  they  were,  and  not 
being  able  to  come  any  faster,  which  was  very 
welcome  news  to  us. 

At  length  they  came  up  to  the  boat ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  express  their  confusion  when  they 
found  the  boat  fast  a  ground  in  the  creek,  the 
tide  ebbed  out,  and  their  two  men  gone ;  we 
could  hear  them  call  to  one  another  in  a  most 
lamentable  manner,  telling  one  another  they  were 
gotten  into  an  enchanted  island ;  that  either 
there  were  inhabitants  in  it,  and  they  should  all 
be  murdered,  or  else  there  were  devils  or  spirits 
in  it,  and  they  should  all  be  carried  away  and 
devoured. 

They  hallooed  again,  and  called  their  two  com 
rades  by  their  names  a  great  many  times,  but  no 
answer ;  after  some  time,  we  could  see  them,  by 
the  little  light  there  was,  run  about  wringing 
their  hands  like  men  in  despair  ;  and  that  some 
times  they  would  go  and  sit  down  in  the  boat  to 
rest  themselves,  then  come  ashore,  and  walk 
about  again,  and  so  the  same  thing  over  again. 

My  men  would  fain  have  had  me  given  them 
leave  to  fall  upon  them  at  once  in  the  dark  ;  but 
I  was  willing  to  take  them  at  some  advantage,  so 
to  spare  them,  and  kill  as  few  of  them  as  I  could, 
and  especially  I  was  unwilling  to  hazard  the 
killing  of  any  of  our  men,  knowing  the  other 
men  were  very  well  armed.  I  resolved  to  wait 
to  see  if  they  did  not  separate  ;  and  therefore,  to 
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make  sure  of  them,  I  drew  my  ambuscade 
nearer  ;  and  ordered  Friday  and  the  captain  to ; 
creep  upon  their  hand)  and  feet  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  they  could,  that  they  might  not  be ! 
discovered,  and  get  as  near  them  as  they  could ; 
possibly,  before  they  offered  to  fire. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  that  posture,  till 
the  boatswain,  who  was  the  principal  ringleader 
of  the  mutiny,  and  had  now  shown  himself  the 
most  dejected  and  dispirited  of  all  the  rest,  came 
walking  towards  them  with  two  more  of  the 
crew ;  the  captain  was  so  eager,  at  having  the  i 
principal  rogue  so  much  in  his  power,  that  he 
could  hardly  have  patience  to  let  him  come  so  ! 
near  as  to  be  sure  of  him  ;  for  they  only  heard  j 
his  tongue  before  :  but  when  they  came  nearer, 
the  captain  and  Friday,  starting  up  on  their  feet, 
let  fly  at  them. 

The  boatswain  was  killed  upon  the  spot ;  the 
next  man  was  shot  in  the  body,  and  fell  just  by 
him,  though  he  did  not  die  till  an  hour  or  two 
after  ;  and  the  third  run  for  it. 

At  the  noise  of  the  fire,  I  immediately  ad 
vanced  with  my  whole  army,  which  was  now 
eight  men  ;  viz.,  myself,  generalissimo;  Friday, 
my  lieutenant-general ;  the  captain,  and  his  two 
men,  and  the  three  prisoners  of  war,  whom  he 
had  trusted  with  arms. 

We  came  upon  them  indeed  in  the  dark,  so 
that  they  could  not  see  our  number ;  and  I 
made  the  man  they  had  left  in  the  boat,  who  | 
was  now  one  of  us,  to  call  them  by  name,  to  try 
if  I  could  bring  them  to  a  parley,  and  so  might 
perhaps  reduce  them  to  terms ;  which  fell  out 
just  as  we  desired,  for  indeed  it  was  easy  to 
think,  as  their  condition  then  was,  they  would  be 
very  willing  to  capitulate ;  so  he  calls  out,  as 
loud  as  he  could,  to  one  of  them,  "  Tom  Smith, 
Tom  Smith."  Tom  Smith  answered  imme 
diately,  "  Who's  that  ?  Robinson  ?"  for  it  seems 
he  knew  his  voice.  The  other  answered,  ••  Ay, 
ay ;  for  God's  sake,  Tom  Smith,  throw  down 
your  arms  and  yield,  or  you  are  all  dead  men 
this  moment." 

"  Who  must  we  yield  to  ?  Where  are  they  1" 
says  Smith  again.  "  Here  they  are,"  says  he ; 
"  here  is  our  captain  and  fifty  men  with  him,  have 
been  hunting  you  this  two  hours ;  the  boat 
swain  is  killed,  Will  Frye  is  wounded,  and  I  am 
a  prisoner  ;  and  if  you  do  not  yield,  you  are  all 
lost." 

"  Will  they  give  us  quarter  then  ?"  says  Tom 
Smith,  "  and  we  will  yield. " — "  I'll  go  and  ask, 
if  you  promise  to  yield,"  says  Robinson.  So  he 
asked  the  captain,  and  the  captain  himself  then 
called  out  —  "  You,  Smith,  you  know  my  voice  ; 
if  you  lay  down  your  arms  immediately  and 
submit,  you  shall  have  your  lives,  all  but  Will 
Atkins." 

Upon  this  Will  Atkins  cried  out,  "  For  God's 
sake,  captain,  give  me  quarter :  what  have  I 
done  ?  they  have  been  all  as  bad  as  I"  (which, 
by  the  way,  was  not  true  either,  for  it  seems  this 
Will  Atkins  was  the  first  man  that  laid  hold  of 
the  captain  when  they  first  mutinied,  and  used 
him  barbarously,  in  tying  his  hands  and  giving 
him  injurious  language).  However,  the  captain 
told  him  he  must  lay  down  his  arms  at  discretion, 
and  trust  to  the  governor's  mercy,  by  which  he 
meant  me,  for  they  all  called  me  governor. 


In  a  word,  they  all  laid  down  their  arms,  and 

begged  their  lives  ;  and  I  sent  the  man  that  had 

parleyed  with   them  and  two  more,  who  bound 

j  them  all ;  and  then  my  great  army  of  fifty  men, 

i  which,  particularly  with  those  three,   were  all 

but  eight,  came  up  and  seized  upon  them  all, 

and  upon  their  boat,  only  that  I  kopt  myself  and 

one  more  out  of  sight,  for  reasons  of  state. 

Our  next  work  was  to  repair  the  boat,  and  to 
think  of  seizing  the  ship  :  and  as  for  the  captain, 
now  he  had  leisure  to  parley  with  them,  he  ex 
postulated  with  them  upon  the  villany  of  their 
practices  with  him,  and  at  length  upon  the  far 
ther  wickedness  of  their  design ;  and  how  cer 
tainly  it  must  bring  them  to  misery  and  distress 
in  the  end,  and  perhaps  to  the  gallows. 

They  all  appeared  very  penitent,  and  begged 
hard  for  their  lives.  As  for  that,  he  told  them 
they  were  none  of  his  prisoners,  but  the  com 
mander's  of  the  island ;  that  they  thought  they 
had  set  him  on  shore  in  a  barren,  uninhabited 
island,  but  it  had  pleased  God  so  to  direct  them 
that  the  island  was  inhabited,  and  that  the 
governor  was  an  Englishman ;  that  he  might 
hang  them  all  there  if  he  pleased,  but  as  he  had 
given  them  all  quarter,  he  supposed  he  would 
send  them  to  England,  to  be  dealt  with  there  as 
justice  required,  except  Atkins,  whom  he  was 
commanded  by  the  governor  to  advise  to  pre 
pare  for  death,  for  that  he  would  be  hanged  in 
the  morning. 

Though  this  was  all  a  fiction  of  his  own,  yet 
it  had  its  desired  effect.  Atkins  fell  upon  his 
knees  to  beg  the  captain  to  intercede  with  the 
governor  for  his  life,  and  all  the  rest  begged  of 
him,  for  God's  sake,  that  they  might  not  be  sent 
to  England. 

It  now  occurred  to  me  that  the  time  of  our 
deliverance  was  come,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
most  easy  thing  to  bring  these  fellows  in  to  be 
hearty  in  getting  possession  of  the  ship ;  so  I 
retired  in  the  dark  from  them  that  they  might 
not  see  what  kind  of  a  governor  they  had,  and 
called  the  captain  to  me  ;  when  I  called  as  at  a 
good  distance,  one  of  the  men  was  ordered  to 
speak  again,  and  say  to  the  captain,  "  Captain, 
the  commander  calls  for  you,"  and  presently  the 
captain  replied,  "  Tell  his  excellency  I  am  just  a 
coming."  This  more  perfectly  amused  them, 
and  they  all  believed  that  the  commander  was 
just  by  with  his  fifty  men. 

Upon  the  captain's  coming  to  me,  I  told  him 
my  project  for  seizing  the  ship,  which  he  liked 
wonderfully  well,  and  resolved  to  put  it  in  exe 
cution  the  next  morning. 

But  in  order  to  execute  it  with  more  art,  and 
to  be  secure  of  success,  I  told  him  we  must 
divide  the  prisoners,  and  that  he  should  go  and 
take  Atkins  and  two  more  of  the  worst  of  thorn, 
and  send  them  pinioned  to  the  cave  where  the 
others  lay;  this  was  committed  to  Friday  and 
the  two  men  who  came  on  shore  with  the  cap 
tain. 

They  conveyed  them  to  the  cave  as  to  a 
prison  ;  and  it  was  indeed  a  dismal  place,  espe 
cially  to  men  in  their  condition. 

The  others  I  ordered  to  my  bower  as  I  called 
it,  of  which  I  have  given  a  full  description  ;  and 
as  it  was  fenced  in  and  they  pinioned,  the  place 
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was  secure  enough,  considering  they  were  upon 
their  behaviour. 

To  these  in  the  morning  I  sent  the  captain 
who  was  to  enter  into  a  parley  with  them  j  in 
a  word,  to  try  them,  and  tell  me  whether  he 
thought  they  might  be  trusted  or  no  to  go  on 
board  and  surprise  the  ship.  He  talked  to  them 
of  the  injury  done  him,  of  the  condition  they 
were  brought  to  ;  and  that  though  the  governor 
had  given  them  quarter  for  their  lives  as  to  the 
present  action,  yet  that  if  they  were  sent  to 
England,  they  would  all  be  hanged  in  chains,  to 
be  sure  ;  but  that  if  they  would  join  in  such  an 
attempt  as  to  recover  the  ship,  he  would  have 
the  governor's  engagement  for  their  pardon. 

Any  one  may  guess  how  readily  such  a  pro 
posal  would  be  accepted  by  men  in  their  con- 
dition  ;  they  fell  down  on  their  knees  to  the 
captain,  and  promised  with  the  deepest  impre 
cations  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  him  to  the 
last  drop,  and  that  they  should  owe  their  lives  to 
him,  and  would  go  with  him  all  over  the  world, 
that  they  would  own  him  for  a  father  to  them  as 
long  as  they  lived. 

"  Well,"  says  the  captain,  "  I  must  go  and  tell 
the  governor  what  you  say,  and  see  what  I  can  do 
to  bring  him  to  consent  to  it ;"  so  he  brought  me 
an  account  of  the  temper  he  found  them  in,  and 
that  he  verily  believed  they  would  be  faithful. 

However, "that  we  might  be  very  secure,  I  told 
him  he  should  go  back  again,  and  choose  out 
five  of  them,  and  tell  them  that  they  should  see 
that  they  did  not  want  men,  but  he  would  take 
out  those  five  to  be  his  assistants,  and  that  the 
governor  would  keep  the  other  two,  and  the 
three  that  were  sent  prisoners  to  the  castle  (my 
cave)  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  those  five, 
and  that  if  they  proved  unfaithful  in  the  execu 
tion,  the  five  hostages  should  be  hanged  in  chains 
alive  upon  the  shore. 

This  looked  severe,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  governor  was  in  earnest ;  however,  they  had 
no  way  left  them  but  to  accept  it,  and  it  was  now 
the  business  of  the  prisoners,  as  much  as  of  the 
captain,  to  persuade  the  other  five  to  do  their 
duty. 

Our  strength  was  now  thus  ordered  for  the  expe 
dition  -.  1.  The  captain,  his  mate,  and  passenger. 
2.  Then  the  two  prisoners  of  the  first  gang,  to 
whom,  having  their  characters  from  the  captain, 
I  had  given  their  liberty  and  trusted  them  with 
arms.  3.  The  other  two  whom  I  kept  till  now 
in  my  bower  pinioned,  but  upon  the  captain's 
motion  had  now  released.  4.  These  five  released 
at  last,  so  that  they  were  twelve  in  all,  besides 
five  we  kept  prisoners  in  the  cave  for  hostages. 

I  asked  the  captain  if  he  was  willing  to  ven 
ture  with  these  hands  on  board  the  ship  ;  for,  as 
for  me  and  my  man  Friday,  I  did  not  think  it 
was  proper  for  us  to  stir,  having  seven  men  left 
behind,  and  it  was  employment  enough  for  us 
I  to  keep  them  asunder,  and  supply  them  with 
victuals. 

As  to  the  five  in  the  cave,  I  resolved  to  keep 
them  fast,  but  Friday  went  twice  a-day  to  them 
to  supply  them  with  necessaries,  and  I  made  the 
other  two  carry  provisions  to  a  certain  distance, 
where  Friday  was  to  take  it. 

Whin  I  showed  myself  to  the  two  hostages, 
it  was  with  the  captain,  who  told  them  1  was 


the  person  the  governor  had  ordered  to  look 
after  them,  and  that  it  was  the  governor's  plea 
sure  that  they  should  not  stir  anywhere  but  by 
my  direction ;  that  if  they  did,  they  should  be 
fetched  into  the  castle  and  be  laid  in  irons  ;  so 
that  as  we  never  suffered  them  to  see  me  as  go 
vernor,  so  I  now  appeared  as  another  person, 
and  spoke  of  the  governor,  the  garrison,  the 
castle,  and  the  like  upon  all  occasions. 

The  captain  now  had  no  difficulty  before  him, 
but  to  furnish  his  two  boats,  stop  the  breach  of 
one,  and  man  them  ;  he  made  his  passenger  cap 
tain  of  one,  with  four  other  men,  and  himself, 
and  his  mate,  and  five  more  went  in  the  other ; 
and  they  contrived  their  business  very  well,  for 
they  came  up  to  the  ship  about  midnight.  As 
soon  as  they  came  within  call  of  the  ship,  he 
made  Robinson  hail  them,  and  tell  them  that  he 
had  brought  off  the  men  and  the  boat,  but  that 
it  was  a  long  time  before  they  had  found  them, 
and  the  like,  holding  them  in  a  chat  till  they 
came  to  the  ship's  side ;  when  the  captain  and 
the  mate,  entering  first  with  their  arms,  imme 
diately  knocked  down  the  second  mate  and  car 
penter  with  the  butt  end  of  their  muskets,  being 
very  faithfully  seconded  by  their  men  ;  they  se 
cured  all  the  rest  that  were  upon  the  main  and 
quarter-decks,  and  began  to  fasten  the  hatches 
to  keep  them  down  who  were  below,  when  the 
other  boat  and  their  men,  entering  at  the  fore- 
chains,  secured  the  forecastle  of  the  ship,  and 
the  scuttle  which  went  down  into  the  cook- 
room,  making  three  men  they  found  there  pri 
soners. 

When  this  was  done,  and  all  safe  upon  the 
deck,  the  captain  ordered  the  mate  with  three 
men  to  break  into  the  round-house,  where  the  new 
rebel  captain  lay,  and,  having  taken  the  alarm,  was 
gotten  up,  and  with  two  men  and  a  boy  had 
gotten  fire-arms  in  their  hands ;  and  when  the 
mate  with  a  crow  split  open  the  door,  the  new 
captain  and  his  men  fired  boldly  among  them, 
and  wounded  the  mate  with  a  musket-ball,  which 
broke  his  arm,  and  wounded  two  more  of  the 
men,  but  killed  nobody. 

The  mate,  calling  for  help,  rushed,  however, 
into  the  round-house,  wounded  as  he  was,  and 
with  his  pistol  shot  the  new  captain  through  the 
head,  the  bullets  entering  at  his  mouth,  and 
came  out  again  behind  one  of  his  ears,  so  that 
he  never  spoke  a  word ;  upon  which  the  rest 
yielded,  and  the  ship  was  taken  effectually,  with 
out  any  more  lives  being  lost. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  thus  secured,  the 
captain  ordered  seven  guns  to  be  fired,  which 
was  the  signal  agreed  upon  with  me,  to  give  me 
notice  of  his  success  ;  which  you  may  be  sure  I 
was  very  glad  to  bear,  ftaving  sat  watching 
upon  the  shore  for  it  till  near  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning. 

Having  thus  heard  the  signal  plainly,  I  laid  me 
down  ;  and  it  having  been  a  day  of  great  fatigue 
to  me,  I  slept  very  sound,  till  I  was  something 
surprised  with  the  noise  of  a  gun  ;  and  presently 
starting  up,  I  heard  a  man  call  me  by  the  name  of 
governor,  governor;  and  presently  I  knew  the 
captain's  voice,  when  climbing  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  there  he  stood,  and  pointing  to  the  ship, 
he  embraced  me  in  his  arms.  "  My  dear  friend 
and  deliverer,"  says  he,  "  there's  your  ship,  for  she 
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is  all  yours,  and  so  are  we,  and  all  that  belong  to 
her."  I  cast  ray  eyes  to  the  ship,  and  there  she 
rode  within  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  for  they  had  weighed  her  anchor  as  soon 
as  they  were  masters  of  her ;  and  the  weather 
being  fair,  had  brought  her  to  an  anchor  just 
against  the  mouth  of  a  little  creek  ;  and  the  tide 
being  up,  the  captain  had  brought  the  pinnace  in 
near  the  place  where  I  first  landed  my  rafts,  and 
so  landed  just  at  my  door. 

I  was,  at  first,  ready  to  sink  down  with  the 
surprise,  for  I  saw  my  deliverance  indeed  visibly 
put  into  my  hands ;  all  things  easy,  and  a  large 
ship  just  ready  to  carry  me  away  whither  I 
pleased  to  go.  At  first,  for  some  time,  I  was  not 
able  to  answer  one  word ;  but  as  he  had  taken 
me  in  his  arms,  I  held  fast  by  him,  or  J  should 
have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

He  perceived  the  surprise,  and  immediately 
pulled  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  me  a 
dram  of  cordial,  which  he  had  brought  on  pur 
pose  for  me.  After  I  had  drank  it  I  sat  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  though  it  brought  me  to 
myself,  yet  it  was  a  good  while  before  I  could 
speak  a  word  to  him. 

All  this  while  the  poor  man  was  in  as  great  an 
ecstacy  as  I,  only  not  under  any  surprise,  as  I 
was  ;  and  he  said  a  thousand  kind  tender  things 
to  me,  to  compose  and  bring  me  to  myself;  but 
such  was  the  flood  of  joy  in  my  breast,  that  it 
put  all  my  spirits  into  confusion ;  at  last  it  broke 
into  tears,  and  in  a  little  while  after  I  recovered 
my  speech. 

Then  I  took  my  turn,  and  embraced  him  as 
my  deliverer,  and  we  rejoiced  together.  I  told 
him,  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  sent  from  Hea 
ven  to  deliver  me,  and  that  the  whole  transaction 
seemed  to  be  a  chain  of  wonders ;  that  such 
things  as  these  were  the  testimonies  we  had  of  a 
secret  hand  of  Providence  governing  the  world, 
and  an  evidence  that  the  eyes  of  an  infinite 
power  could  search  into  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  world,  and  send  help  to  the  miserable  when 
ever  he  pleased. 

I  forgot  not  to  lift  up  my  heart  in  thankfulness 
to  Heaven ;  and  what  heart  could  forbear  to 
bless  him,  who  had  not  only  in  a  miraculous  man 
ner  provided  for  one  in  such  a  wilderness,  and  in 
such  a  desolate  condition,  but  from  whom  every 
deliverance  must  always  be  acknowledged  to 
proceed  ! 

When  we  had  talked  awhile,  the  captain  told  me 
he  had  brought  me  some  little  refreshments,  such 
as  the  ship  afforded,  and  such  as  the  wretches, 
who  had  been  so  long  his  masters,  had  not  plun 
dered  him  of.  Upon  this  he  called  aloud  to  the 
boat,  and  bid  his  men  bring  the  things  ashore 
that  were  for  the  governor  ;  and  indeed  it  was  a 
present,  as  if  I  had  been  one  not  that  I  was  to 
be  carried  along  with  them,  but.  as  if  I  had  been 
to  dwell  upon  the  island  still,  and  they  were  to  go 
without  me. 

First,  he  had  brought  me  a  case  of  bottles  full 
of  excellent  cordial  waters,  six  large  bottles  of 
Madeira  wine — the  bottles  held  two  quarts  a- 
piece,  two  pounds  of  excellent  good  tobacco, 
twelve  good  pieces  of  the  ship's  beef,  and  six 
pieces  of  pork,  with  a  bag  of  peas,  and  about  a 
hundred  weight  of  biscuit. 

He  brought  me  iiiso  a  box  of  suznr,  a  box  of 


flour,  a  bag  full  of  lemons,  and  two  bottles  of 
lime-juice,  and  abundance  of  other  things ;  but 
besides  these,  and  what  was  a  thousand  times 
more  useful  to  me,  he  brought  me  six  clean  new 
shirts,  six  very  good  neckcloths,  two  pair  of 
gloves,  one  pair  of  shoes,  a  hat,  and  one  pair  of 
stockings,  and  a  very  good  suit  of  clothes  of  his 
own,  which  had  been  worn  very  little :  in  a  word, 
he  clothed  me  from  head  to  foot. 

It  was  a  very  kind  and  agreeable  present,  as 
any  one  may  imagine,  to  one  in  my  circum 
stances  ;  but  never  was  anything  in  the  world 
of  that  kind  so  unpleasant,  awkward,  and  uneasy, 
as  it  was  to  me  to  wear  such  clothes  at  their  first 
putting  on. 

After  these  ceremonies  passed,  and  after  all  his 
good  things  were  brought  into  my  little  apart 
ment,  we  began  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  prisoners  we  had ;  for  it  was  worth  con 
sidering  whether  we  might  venture  to  take  them 
away  with  us  or  no,  especially  two  of  them,  whom 
we  knew  to  be  incorrigible  and  refractory  to  the 
last  degree ;  and  the  captain  said,  he  knew  they 
were  such  rogues,  that  there  was  no  obliging 
them ;  and  if  he  did  carry  them  away,  it  must  be 
in  irons,  as  malefactors,  to  be  delivered  over  to 
justice  at  the  first  English  colony  he  could  come 
at ;  and  I  found  that  the  captain  himself  was 
very  anxious  about  it. 

Upon  this  I  told  him,  that  if  he  desired  it,  I 
durst  undertake  to  bring  the  two  men  he  spoke 
of  to  make  it  their  own  request  that  he  should 
leave  them  upon  the  island.  "  I  should  be  very 
glad  of  that,"  says  the  captain,  "  with  all  my 
heart." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  will  send  for  them,  and 
talk  with  them  for  you."  So  I  caused  Friday  and 
the  two  hostages,  for  they  were  now  discharged, 
their  comrades  having  performed  their  promise ; — 
I  say,  I  caused  them  to  go  to  the  cave,  and  bring 
up  the  five  men,  pinioned  as  they  were,  to  the 
bower,  and  keep  them  there  till  I  came. 

After  some  time  I  came  thither,  dressed  in  my 
new  habit,  and  now  I  was  called  governor  again. 
Being  all  met,  and  the  captain  with  me,  I  caused 
the  men  to  be  brought  before  me,  and  I  told 
them  I  had  had  a  full  account  of  their  vil- 
lanous  behaviour  to  the  captain,  and  how  they 
had  run  away  with  the  ship,  and  were  preparing 
to  commit  farther  robberies,  but  that  Providence 
had  ensnared  them  in  their  own  ways,  and  that 
they  were  fallen  into  the  pit  which  they  had 
digged  for  others. 

I  let  them  know,  that  by  my  direction  the  ship 
had  been  seized,  that  she  lay  now  in  the  road, 
and  they  might  sec,  by  and  bye,  that  their  new 
captain  had  received  the  reward  of  his  villany, 
for  that  they  might  see  him  hanging  at  the  yard- 
arm. 

That  as  to  them,  I  wanted  to  know  what  they 
had  to  say  why  I  should  not  execute  them  as 
pirates  taken  in  the  fact,  as  by  my  commission 
they  could  not  doubt  I  had  authority  to  do. 

One  of  them  answered  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  say  but  this,  that  when 
they  were  taken,  the  captain  promised  them 
their  lives,  and  they  humbly  implored  my  mercy ; 
but  I  told  them  I  knew  not  what  mercy  to  show 
them,  for  as  for  myself,  1  had  resolved  to  quit  the 
island  with  all  my  men,  and  had  tukcn  passage 
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with  the  captain  to  go  for  England  ;  and  as  for 
the  captain,  he  could  not  carry  them  to  England 
other  than  as  prisoners  in  irons,  to  be  tried  for 
mutiny,  and  running  away  with  the  ship  ;  the 
consequence  of  which,  they  must  needs  know, 
would  be  the  gallows,  so  that  I  could  not  tell 
which  was  best  for  them,  unless  they  had  a  mind 
to  take  their  fate  in  the  island.  If  they  desired 
that,  I  did  not  care,  as  I  had  liberty  to  leave  it. 
I  had  some  inclination  to  give  them  their  lives, 
if  they  thought  they  could  shift  on  shore.  They 
seemed  very  thankful  for  it ;  said  they  would 
much  rather  venture  to  stay  there  than  be  car 
ried  to  England  to  be  hanged ,  so  I  left  it  on 
that  issue. 

However,  the  captain  seemed  to  make  some 
difficulty  of  it,  as  if  he  durst  not  leave  them  there. 
Upon  this  I  seemed  to  be  a  little  angry  with  the 
captain,  and  told  him  that  they  were  my  prison 
ers,  not  his  ;  and  that  seeing  I  had  offered  them 
so  much  favour,  I  would  be  as  good  as  my  word ; 
and  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  consent  to  it,  I 
would  set  them  at  liberty  as  I  found  them ;  and 
if  he  did  not  like  that,  he  might  take  them  again, 
if  he  could  catch  them. 

Upon  this  they  appeared  very  thankful,  and  I 
accordingly  set  them  at  liberty,  and  bade  them 
retire  into  the  woods  to  the  place  whence  they 
came,  and  I  would  leave  them  some  fire-arms, 
some  ammunition,  and  some  directions  how  they 
should  live  very  well,  if  they  thought  fit. 

Upon  this  I  prepared  to  go  on  board  the  ship, 
but  told  the  captain  that  I  would  stay  that  night 
to  prepare  my  things ;  and  desired  him  to  go  on 
board  in  the  meantime,  and  keep  all  right  in  the 
ship,  and  send  the  boat  on  shore  the  next  day  for 
me ;  ordering  him,  in  the  meantime,  to  cause 
the  new  captain,  who  was  killed,  to  be  hanged  at 
the  yard-arm,  that  these  men  might  see  him. 

When  the  captain  was  gone,  I  sent  for  the 
men  up  to  me  to  my  apartment,  and  entered 
seriously  into  discourse  with  them  of  their  cir 
cumstances.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  had 
made  a  right  choice  ;  that  if  the  captain  carried 
them  away,  they  would  certainly  be  hanged.  I 
showed  them  their  captain  hanging  at  the  yard- 
arm  of  the  ship,  and  told  them  they  had  nothing 
less  to  expect. 

When  they  had  all  declared  their  willingness 
to  stay,  I  then  told  them  I  would  let  them  into 
the  story  of  my  living  there,  and  put  them  into 
the  way  of  making  it  easy  to  them.  Accordingly 
I  gave  them  the  whole  history  of  the  place,  and 
of  my  coming  to  it,  showed  them  my  fortifica 
tions,  the  way  I  made  my  bread,  planted  my  corn, 
cured  my  grapes ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  was 
necessary  to  make  them  easy.  I  told  them  the 
story  of  the  sixteen  Spaniards  that  were  to  be 
expected,  for  whom  I  left  a  letter,  and  made 
them  promise  to  treat  them  in  common  with 
themselves. 

I  left  them  my  fire-arms,  viz.,  five  muskets, 
three  fowling-pieces,  and  three  swords.  I  had 
about  a  barrel  of  powder  left,  for  after  the  first 
year  or  two  I  used  but  little,  and  wasted  none. 
I  gave  them  a  description  of  the  way  I  managed 
the  goats,  and  directions  to  milk  and  fatten  them 
to  make  both  butter  and  cheese. 

In  a  word.  I  gave  them  every  part  of  my  own 
story,  and  I  told  them  I  would  prevail  with  the 


captain  to  leave  them  two  barrels  of  gunpowder 
more,  and  some  garden-seed,  which  I  told  them 
I  would  have  been  very  glad  of;  also  I  gave  them 
the  bag  of  peas  which  the  captain  had  brought 
me  to  eat,  and  bade  them  be  sure  to  sow  and  in 
crease  them. 

Having  done  all  this,  I  left  them  the  next  day, 
and  went  on  board  the  ship ;  we  prepared  im 
mediately  to  sail,  but  did  not  weigh  that  night. 
The  next  morning  early,  two  of  the  five  men 
came  swimming  to  the  ship's  side,  and  making  a 
most  lamentable  complaint  of  the  other  three, 
begged  to  be  taken  into  the  ship  for  God's  sake, 
for  they  should  be  murdered ;  and  begged  the 
captain  to  take  them  on  board,  though  he  hanged 
them  immediately. 

Upon  this  the  captain  pretended  to  have  no 
power  without  me ;  but  after  some  difficulty, 
and  after  their  solemn  promises  of  amendment, 
they  were  taken  on  board,  and  were  some  time 
after  soundly  whipped  and  pickled  ;  after  which 
they  proved"  very  honest  and  quiet  fellows. 

Some  time  after  this  I  went  with  the  boat  on 
shore,  the  tide  being  up,  with  the  things  pro 
mised  to  the  men,  to  which  the  captain,  at  my 
intercession,  caused  their  chests  and  clothes  to 
be  added,  which  they  took,  and  were  very  thank 
ful  for.  1  also  encouraged  them  by  telling  them, 
ihat  if  it  lay  in  my  way  to  send  a  vessel  to  take 
:hem  in,  I  would  not  forget  them. 

When  I  took  leave  of  this  island,  I  carried  on 
joard  for  relics  the  great  goat's  skin  cap  1  had 
made,  my  umbrella,  and  one  of  my  parrots;  also 
[  had  forgot  not  to  take  the  money  I  formerly 
mentioned,  which  had  lain  by  me  so  long  useless 
hat  it  was  grown  rusty  or  tarnished,  and  could 
mrdly  pass  for  silver  till  it  had  been  a  little 
rubbed  and  handled,  and  also  the  money  I  found 
"n  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  ship. 

And  thus  I  left  the  island  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  as  I  found  by  the  ship's  account,  in 
he  year  1686,  after  I  had  been  upon  it  eight  and 
wenty  years,  two  months,  and  nineteen  days  ; 
>eing  delivered  from  the  second  captivity  the 
same  day  of  the  month  that  I  first  made  my  es 
cape  in  the  Barco-longo  from  among  the  Moors 
of  Sallee. 

In  this  vessel,  after  a  long  voyage,  I  arrived  in 
England  the  eleventh  of  June  in  the  year  1687, 
laving  been  thirty  and  five  years  absent. 

When  I  came  to  England,  I  was  a  perfect 
tranger  to  all  the  world  as  if  I  hud  never  been 
known  there  ;  my  benefactor  and  faithful  stew 
ard,  whom  I  had  left  in  trust  with  my  money, 
#as  alive,  but  had  had  great  misfortunes  in  the 
.vorld,  was  become  a  widow  the  second  time,  and 
cry  low  in  the  world.  I  made  her  easy  as  to 
tvhut  she  owed  me,  assuring  her  I  would  give 
ier  no  trouble  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  gratitude 
o  her  former  care  and  faithfulness  to  me,  I  re- 
ieved  her  as  my  little  stock  would  afford,  which 
at  that  time  would  indeed  allow  me  to  do  but 
ittle  for  her,  but  I  assured  her  I  would  never 
brget  her  former  kindness  to  me  ;  nor  did  I  for 
get  her  when  1  had  sufficient  to  help  her,  as 
hall  be  observed  in  its  place. 

I  went  down  afterwards  into  Yorkshire ;  but, 
my  father  was  dead,  and  my  mother,  and  all  the 
amily  extinct ;  except  thnt  I  found  two  sisters, 
and  two  of  the  children  of  one  of  my  brothers ; 
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and  as  I  had  been  long  ago  given  over  for  dead 
there  had  been  no  provision  made  for  me,  s( 
that,  in  a  word,  I  found  nothing  to  relieve  o 
assist  me ;  and  that  little  money  I  had  woul 
not  do  so  much  for  me  as  to  settling  in  the  world 

I  met  with  one  piece  of  gratitude,  indeed 
which  I  did  not  expect ;  and  this  was,  that  thi 
master  of  the  ship  whom  I  had  so  happily  deli 
vered,  and  by  the  same  means  saved  the  ship  anc 
cargo,  having  given  a  very  handsome  account  to 
the  owners  of  the  manner  how  I  had  saved  th 
lives  of  the  men,  and  the  ship,  they  invited  me 
to  meet  them  and  some  other  merchants  con 
cerned,  and  all  together  made  me  a  very  hand 
some  compliment  upon  that  subject,  anda  presen 
of  almost  two  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

But  after  making  several  reflections  upon  the 
circumstances  of  my  life,  and  how  little  way  this 
would  go  towards  settling  me  in  the  world,  I  re 
solved  to  go  to  Lisbon,  and  see'  if  I  might  not 
come  by  some  information  of  the  state  of  my 
plantation  in  the  Brazils,  and  what  was  become 
of  my  partner,  who,  I  had  reason  to  suppose,  had 
some  years  now  given  me  over  for  dead. 

With  this  view  I  took  shipping  for  Lisbon, 
where  I  arrived  in  April  following;  my  man 
Friday  accompanying  me  very  honestly  in  all 
these  ramblings,  and  proving  a  most  faithful  ser 
vant  upon  all  occasions. 

When  I  came  to  Lisbon,  I  found  out  by  in- 
quiry,  and  to  my  particular  satisfaction,  my  old 
friend,  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  first  took  me 
up  at  sea  off  the  shore  of  Africa ;  he  was  now 
grown  old,  and  had  left  off  the  sea,  having  put 
his  son,  who  was  far  from  a  young  man,  into  his 
ship  ;  and  who  still  used  the  Brazil  trade.  The  old 
man  did  not  know  me,  and,  indeed,  I  hardly  knew 
him  ;  but  I  soon  brought  myself  to  his  remem 
brance,  when  I  told  him  who  I  was. 

After  some  passionate  expressions  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  I  inquired,  you  may  be  sure,  after 
my  plantation  and  my  partner.  The  old  man  told 
me  he  had  not  been  in  the  Brazils  for  about 
nine  years  ;  but  that  he  could  assure  me,  that 
when  he  came  away  my  partner  was  living ; 
but  the  trustees,  whom  I  had  joined  with  him  to 
take  cognizance  of  my  part,  were  both  dead ; 
that,  however,  he  believed  that  I  would  have  a 
very  good  account  of  the  improvement  of  the 
plantation ;  for  that,  upon  the  general  belief  cf 
my  being  cast  away  and  drowned,  my  trustees 
had  given  in  the  account  of  the  produce  of  my 
part  of  the  plantation  to  the  procurator  fiscal, 
who  had  appropriated  it,  in  case  I  never  came  to 
claim  it,  one  third  to  the  king,  and  two-thirds  to 
the  monastery  of  St  Augustine,  to  be  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  conver 
sion  of  the  Indians  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  but 
that  if  I  appeared,  or  any  one  for  me,  to  claim 
the  inheritance,  it  would  be  restored ;  only  that 
the  improvement,  or  annual  production,  being 
distributed  to  charitable  uses,  could  not  be  re 
stored  ;  but  he  assured  me,  that  the  stewards  of 
the  king's  revenue  (from  lands),  and  theprovedore 
or  steward  of  the  monastery,  had  taken  great 
care  all  along  that  the  incumbent,  that  is  to  say, 
my  partner,  gave  every  year  a  faithful  account  of 
the  produce,  of  which  they  received  duly  my 
moiety. 


I  asked  him  if  he  knew  to  what  height  of  im 
provement  he  had  brought  the  plantation,  and 
whether  he  thought  it  might  be  worth  looking 
after  ;  or  whether,  on  my  going  thither,  I  should 
meet  with  no  obstruction  to  my  possessing  my 
just  right  in  the  moiety. 

He  told  me  he  could  not  tell  exactly  to  what 
degree  the  plantation  was  improved  j  but  this  he 
knew,  that  my  partner  was  growing  exceeding 
rich  upon  the  enjoying  but  one  half  of  it,  and 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance,  he  had 
heard  that  the  king's  third  of  my  part,  which 
was,  it  seems,  granted  away  to  some  other 
monastery  or  religious  house,  amounted  to  above 
two  hundred  moidores  a  year ;  that  as  to  my 
being  restored  to  a  quiet  possession  of  it,  there 
was  no  question  to  be  made  of  that,  my  partner 
being  alive  to  witness  my  title,  and  my  name 
being  also  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the  country. 
Also  he  told  me  that  the  survivors  of  my  two 
trustees  were  very  fair,  honest  people,  and  very 
wealthy,  and  he  believed  I  would  not  only  have 
their  assistance  for  putting  me  in  possession,  but 
would  find  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
their  hands  for  my  account,  being  the  produce 
of  the  farm  while  their  fathers  held  the  trust, 
and  before  it  was  given  up  as  above,  which,  as 
lie  remembered,  was  about  twelve  years. 

I  showed  myself  a  little  concerned  and  uneasy 
at  this  account,  and  inquired  of  the  old  captain 
low  it  came  to  pass  that  the  trustees  should  thus 
dispose  of  my  effects  when  he  knew  that  I  had 
made  my  will,  and  had  made  him,  the  Portuguese 
captain,  my  universal  heir,  &c. 

He  told  me  that  was  true ;  but  that,  as  there 
was  no  proof  of  my  being  dead,  he  could  not  act 
as  executor  until  some  certain  account  should 
come  of  my  death  ;  and  that,  besides,  he  was  not 
willing  to  intermeddle  with  a  thing  so  remote ; 
hat  it  was  true  he  had  registered  my  will   and 
>ut  in  his  claim,  and  could  he  haye  given  any 
ccount  of  my  being  dead  or  alive,  he  would  have 
acted  by  procuration,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
ngenio  (so  they  called  the  sugar  house),  and  had 
iven  his  son,  who  was  now  at  the  Brazils,  order 
o  doit.     "  But,"  says  the  old  man,  "  I  have  one 
iece  of  news  to  tell   you,  which  perhaps  may 
lot  be  so  acceptable  to  you  as  the  rest ;  and 
hat  is,  that  believing  you  were  lost,  and  all  the 
ivorld  believing  so  also,  your  partner  and  trustees 
lid  offer  to  account  to  me  in  your  name  for  six  or 
ight  of  the  first  years  of  profit,  which  I  received ; 
mt  there  being  at  that  time,"  says  he,  "  great  dis-   j 
lursements  for  increasing  the  works,  building  an 
ngenio,  and  buying  slaves,  it  did  not  amount  to 
lear  so  much  as  it  afterwards  produced.     How- 
ver,"  says  the  old  man,  "  I  shall  give  you  a  true 
account  of  what  I  have  received  in  all,   and  how 
have  disposed  of  it." 

After  a  few  days'  farther  conference  with  this 

ancient  friend,  he  brought  me  an  account  of  the 

ix  first  years'  income  of  my  plantation,  signed 

>y  my  partner  and   the   merchant's    trustees, 

icing  always  delivered  in  goods  ;  viz.  tobacco  in 

oil,  and  sugar  in  chests,  besides  rum,  molasses, 

c.,  which  is  the  consequence  of  a  sugar  work, 

and  I  found  by  this  account  that  every  year  the 

ncome  considerably  increased ;  but,  as  above, 

he  disbursement  being  large,  the  sum  at  first 
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was  small ;  however,  the  old  man  let  me  see  that 
he  was  debtor  to  me  470  moidores  of  gold, 
besides  60  chests  of  sugar,  and  15  double  rolls  of 
tobacco,  which  were  lost  in  his  ship,  he  having 
been  shipwrecked,  coming  home  to  Lisbon,  about 
eleven  years  after  my  leaving  the  place. 

The  good  man  then  began  to  complain  of  his 
misfortunes,  and  how  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make  use  of  my  money  to  recover  his  losses,  and 
buy  him  a  share  in  a  new  ship.  "  However,  my 
old  friend,"  says  he,  "  you  shall  not  want  a  supply 
in  your  necessity  ;  and  as  soon  as  my  son  returns, 
you  shall  be  fully  satisfied." 

Upon  this  he  pulls  out  an  old  pouch,  and 
gives  me  two  hundred  Portugal  moidores  in  gold, 
and  giving  me  the  writings  of  his  title  to  the  ship 
which  his  son  was  gone  to  the  Brazils  in,  of 
which  he  was  a  quarter-part  owner,  and  his  son 
another,  he  puts  them  both  in  my  hands  for 
security  of  the  rest. 

I  was  too  much  moved  with  the  honesty  and 
kindness  of  the  poor  man  to  be  able  to  bear  this, 
and  remembering  what  he  had  done  for  me,  how 
he  had  taken  me  up  at  sea,  and  how  generously 
he  had  used  me  on  all  occasions,  and  particularly 
how  sincere  a  friend  he  was  now  to  me,  I  could 
hardly  refrain  weeping  at  what  he  said  to  me ; 
therefore,  first  I  asked  him  if  his  circumstances 
admitted  him  to  spare  so  much  money  at  that 
time,  and  if  it  would  not  straiten  him.  He  told 
me  he  could  not  say  but  it  might  straiten  him  a 
little,  but,  however,  it  was  my  money,  and  I 
might  want  it  more  than  he. 

Everything  the  good  man  said  was  full  of 
affection,  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  tears 
while  he  spoke.  In  short,  I  took  x>ne  hundred 
of  the  moidores,  and  called  for  a  pen  and  ink  to 
give  him  a  receipt  for  them ;  then  I  returned 
him  the  rest,  and  told  him  if  ever  I  had  posses 
sion  of  the  plantation,  I  would  return  the  other 
to  him  also,  as  indeed  I  afterwards  did ;  and 
that  as  to  the  bill  of  sale  of  his  part  in  his  son's 
ship,  I  would  not  take  it  by  any  means ;  but 
that  if  I  wanted  the  money,  I  found  he  was 
honest  enough  to  pay  me  ;  and  if  I  did  not,  but 
came  to  receive  what  he  gave  me  reason  to 
expect,  I  would  never  have  a  penny  more  from 
him. 

When  this  was  passed,  the  old  man  began  to 
ask  me  if  he  should  put  me  in  a  method  to  make 
my  claim  to  my  plantation.  I  told  him  I  thought 
\  to  go  over  to  it  myself.  He  said  I  might  do  so 
if  I  pleased,  but  that,  if  I  did  not,  there  were 
ways  enough  to  secure  my  right,  and  imme 
diately  to  appropriate  the  profits  to  my  use ;  and 
as  there  were  ships  in  the  river  of  Lisbon  just 
ready  to  go  away  to  Brazil,  he  made  me  enter 
my  name  in  a  public  register  with  his  affidavit, 
affirming  upon  oath  that  I  was  alive,  and  that  I 
was  the  same  person  who  took  up  the  land  for 
the  planting  the  said  plantation  at  first. 

This  being  regularly  attested  by  a  notary,  and 
a  procuration  affixed,  he  directed  me  to  send  it, 
with  a  letter  of  his  writing,  to  a  merchant  of  his 
acquaintance  at  the  place,  and  then  proposed 
my  staying  with  him  till  an  account  came  of  the 
return. 

Never  anything  was  more  honourable  than 
the  proceedings  upon  this  procuration ;  for  in 
less  than  seven  months  I  received  a  large  packet 


from  the  survivors  of  my  trustees,  the  merchants, 
on  whose  account  I  went  to  sea,  in  which  were 
the  following  particular  letters  and  papers  en 
closed. 

First :  There  was  the  account  current  of  the 
produce  of  my  farm  or  plantation  from  the  year 
when  their  fathers  had  balanced  with  my 
old  Portugal  captain,  being  for  six  years ;  the 
balance  appeared  to  be  1,174  moidores  in  my 
favour. 

Secondly :  There  was  the  account  of  four 
years  more  while  they  kept  the  effects  in  their 
hands,  before  the  government  claimed  the  ad 
ministration,  as  being  the  effects  of  a  person  not 
to  be  found,  which  they  call  "  civil  death  ;"  and 
the  balance  of  this,  the  value  of  the  plantation 
increasing,  amounted  to  cruisadoes,  which  made 
3,241  moidores. 

Thirdly :  There  was  the  Prior  of  the  Augus- 
tines'  account,  who  had  received  the  profits  for 
above  fourteen  years ;  but  not  being  able  to 
account  for  what  was  disposed  to  the  hospital, 
very  honestly  declared  he  had  872  moidores  not 
distributed,  which  he  acknowledged  to  my 
account.  As  to  the  king's  part,  that  refunded 
nothing. 

There  was  also  a  letter  of  my  partner's,  con 
gratulating  me  very  affectionately  upon  my  being 
alive  ;  giving  me  an  account  how  the  estate  was 
improved,  and  what  it  produced  a  year,  with  a 
particular  of  the  number  of  squares,  or  acres, 
that  it  contained  ;  how  planted,  how  many  staves 
there  were  upon  it;  and,  making  two-and-twenty 
crosses  for  blessings,  told  me  he  had  said  so  many 
Ave  Marias  to  thank  the  blessed  Virgin  that  I 
was  alive  ;  inviting  me  very  passionately  to  come 
over  and  take  possession  of  my  own,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  give  him  orders  to  whom  he  should 
deliver  my  effects  if  I  did  not  come  myself;  con 
cluding  with  an  hearty  tender  of  his  friendship 
and  that  of  his  family  ;  and  sent  me,  as  a  pre 
sent,  seven  fine  leopards'  skins,  which  he  had,  it 
seems,  received  from  Africa  by  some  other  ship 
which  he  had  sent  thither,  and  who,  it  seems, 
had  made  a  better  voyage  than  I.  He  sent  me 
also  five  chests  of  excellent  sweetmeats,  and  an 
hundred  pieces  of  gold  uncoined,  not  quite  so 
large  as  moidores. 

By  the  same  fleet  my  merchant-trustees 
shipped  me  1,200  chests  of  sugar,  800  rolls  of 
tobacco,  and  the  rest  of  the  whole  account  in 
gold. 

I  might  well  say  now,  indeed,  that  the  latter 
end  of  Job  was  better  than  the  beginning.  It  is 
impossible  to  express  the  flutterings  of  my  very 
heart  when  I  looked  over  these  letters,  and  espe 
cially  when  I  found  all  my  wealth  about  me ; 
'  for  as  the  Brazil  ships  come  all  in  fleets,  the 
same  ships  which  brought  my  letters  brought 
my  goods,  and  the  effects  were  safe  in  the  Tagus 
before  the  letter  came  to  my  hand.  In  a  word, 
I  turned  pale  and  grew  sick,  and  had  not  the  old 
man  ran  and  fetched  me  a  cordial,  I  believe  the 
sudden  surprise  of  joy  had  overset  nature,  and  I 
had  died  upon  the  spot. 

Nay,  after  that,  I  continued  very  ill,  and  was 
so  some  hours,  till  a  physician  being  sent  for, 
and  something  of  the  real  cause  of  my  illness 
being  known,  he  ordered  me  to  be  let  blood,  after 
which  I  had  relief  and  grew  well ;  but  I  verily 
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believe,  if  it  had  not  been  eased  by  the  vent  given 
in  that  manner  to  the  spirits,  I  should  have 
died. 

I  was  now  master  all  on  a  sudden  of  above 
50.000/.  sterling  in  money,  and  had  an  estate,  as 
I  might  well  call  it,  in  the  Brazils,  of  above  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  sure  as  an  estate 
of  lands  in  England ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  was  in 
a  condition  which  I  scarce  knew  how  to  under 
stand,  or  how  to  compose  myself  for  the  enjoy 
ment  of. 

Tlie  first  thing  I  did  was  to  recompense  my 
original  benefactor,  my  good  old  captain,  who 
had  been  first  charitable  to  me  in  my  distress, 
kind  to  me  in  the  beginning,  and  honest  to  me 
at  the  end.  I  showed  him  all  that  was  sent  me  ; 
I  told  him  that,  next  to  the  providence  of  heaven, 
which  disposes  all  things,  it  was  owing  to  him  ; 
and  that  it  now  lay  on  me  to  reward  him,  which 
1  would  do  an  hundredfold.  So  I  first  returned 
to  him  the  hundred  moidores  I  had  received  of 
him  ;  then  I  sent  for  a  notary,  and  caused  him 
to  draw  up  a  general  release  or  discharge  for 
the  470  moidores,  which  he  had  acknowledged 
he  owed  me,  in  the  fullest  and  firmest  manner 
possible  ;  after  which  I  caused  a  procuration  to 
be  drawn,  empowering  him  to  be  my  receiver  of 
the  annual  profits  of  my  plantation,  and  appoint 
ing  my  partner  to  account  to  him,  and  make  the 
returns  by  the  usual  fleets  to  him  in  my  name  ; 
and  a  clause  in  the  end,  being  a  grant  of  100 
moidores  a  year  to  him  during  his  life  out  of  the 
effects,  and  50  moidores  a  year  to  his  son  after 
him  for  his  life ;  and  thus  I  requited  my  old 
man. 

I  was  now  to  consider  which  way  to  steer  my 
course  next,  and  what  to  do  with  the  estate  that 
Providence  had  thus  put  into  my  hands ;  and, 
indeed,  I  had  more  care  upon  my  head  now  than 
I  had  in  my  silent  state  of  life  in  the  island, 
where  I  wanted  nothing  but  what  I  had,  and  had 
nothing  but  what  I  wanted ;  whereas  I  had  now 
a  great  charge  upon  me,  and  my  business  was 
how  to  secure  it.  I  had  never  a  cave  to  hide 
my  money  in,  or  a  place  where  it  might  lie 
without  lock  or  key  till  it  grew  mouldy  and  tar 
nished  before  anybody  would  meddle  with  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  knew  not  where  to  put  it,  or 
whom  to  trust  with  it.  My  old  patron,  the  cap 
tain,  indeed,  was  honest,  and  that  was  the  only 
-refuge  I  had. 

In  the  next  place,  my  interest  in  the  Brazils 
seemed  to  summon  me  thither  ;  but  now  I  could 
not  tell  how  to  think  of  going  thither  till  I  had 
settled  my  affairs,  and  left  my  effects  in  some 
safe  hands  behind  me.  At  first  I  thought  of  my 
old  friend  the  widow,  who,  I  knew,  was  honest, 
and  would  be  just  to  me;  but  then  she  was  in 
years,  and  but  poor,  and,  for  aught  I  knew, 
might  be  in  debt ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  had  no 
way  but  to  go  back  to  England  myself,  and  take 
my  effects  with  me. 

I  was  some  months,  however,  before  I  resolved 
upon  this ;  and  therefore,  as  I  had  rewarded 
the  old  captain  fully  and  to  satisfaction,  who  had 
been  my  former  benefactor,  so  I  began  to  think 
of  my  poor  widow,  whose  husband  had  been  my 
first  benefactor,  and  she,  while  it  was  in  her 
power,  my  faithful  steward  and  instructor.  So 
the  first  thing  I  did,  I  got  a  merchant  in  Lisbon 


to  write  to  his  correspondent  in  London,  not 
only  to  pay  a  bill,  but  to  go  find  her  out,  and 
carry  her  in  money  a  hundred  pounds  from  me, 
and  to  talk  with  her,  and  comfort  her  in  her 
poverty  by  telling  her  she  should,  if  I  lived,  have 
a  further  supply.  At  the  same  time  I  sent  my 
two  sisters  in  the  country  each  of  them  a  hun 
dred  pounds,  they  being,  though  not  in  want, 
yet  not  in  very  good  circumstances ;  one  hav 
ing  been  married  and  left  a  widow,  and  the  other 
having  a  husband  not  so  kind  to  her  as  he 
should  be. 

But  among  all  my  relations  or  acquaintances, 
I  could  not  yet  pitch  upon  one  to  whom  I  durst 
commit  the  gross  of  my  stock,  that  I  might  go 
away  to  the  Brazils  and  leave  things  safe  be 
hind  me  ;  and  this  greatly  perplexed  me. 

I  had  once  a  mind  to  have  gone  to  the  Brazils, 
and  have  settled  myself  there,  for  I  was,  as  it 
were,  naturalised  to  the  place  ;  but  I  had  some 
little  scruple  in  my  mind  about  religion,  \vhich 
insensibly  drew  me  bcick,  of  which  I  shall  say 
more  presently.  However,  it  was  not  religion 
that  kept  me  from  going  thither  for  the  present ; 
and  as  I  had  made  no  scruple  of  being  openly 
of  the  religion  of  the  country  all  the  while  I  was 
among  them,  so  neither  did  I  yet ;  only  that 
now  and  then  having  of  late  thought  more  of  it 
than  formerly,  when  1  began  to  think  of  living 
and  dying  among  them,  I  began  to  regret 
my  having  professed  myself  a  Papist,  and 
thought  it  might  not  be  the  best  religion  to 
die  in. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  was  not  the  main 
thing  that  kept  me  from  going  to  the  Brazils, 
but  that  really  I  did  not  know  with  whom  to 
leave  my  effects  behind  me  ;  so  I  resolved  at  last 
to  go  to  England  with  them,  where,  if  I  arrived, 
I  concluded  I  should  make  some  acquaintance, 
or  find  some  relations  that  would  be  faithful  to 
me ;  and  accordingly  I  prepared  to  go  for  Eng 
land  with  all  my  wealth. 

In  order  to  prepare  things  for  my  going  home, 
I  first  (the  Brazil  fleet  being  just  going  away) 
resolved  to  give  answers  suitable  to  the  just 
and  faithful  account  of  things  I  had  from  thence ; 
and  first  to  the  Prior  of  St  Augustine  I  wrote 
a  letter  full  of  thanks  for  his  just  dealings,  and 
the  offer  of  the  872  moidores  which  was  undis 
posed  of,  which  I  desired  might  be  given,  500 
to  the  monastery,  and  372  to  the  poor,  as  the 
prior  should  direct,  desiring  the  good  padre's 
prayers  for  me  and  the  like. 

I  wrote  next  a  letter  of  thanks  to  my  two 
trustees,  with  all  the  acknowledgment  that  so 
much  justice  and  honesty  called  for;  as  for 
sending  them  any  present,  they  were  far  above 
having  any  occasion  of  it. 

Lastly,  I  wrote  to  my  partner,  acknowledg 
ing  his  industry  in  improving  the  plantation,  and 
his  integrity  in  increasing  the  stock  of  the  works, 
giving  him  instructions  for  his  future  govern 
ment  of  my  part  according  to  the  powers  I  had 
left  with  my  old  patron,  to  whom  I  desired  him  to 
send  whatever  became  due  to  me  till  he  should 
hear  from  me  more  particularly;  assuring  him 
that  it  was  my  intention  not  only  to  come  to  him, 
but  to  settle  myself  there  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life.  To  this  I  added  a  very  handsome  pre 
sent  of  some  Italian  silks  for  his  wife  and  two 
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daughters,  for  such  the  captain's  son  informed 
me  he  had ;  with  two  pieces  of  fine  English 
broad  cloth,  the  best  I  could  get  in  Lisbon,  five 
pieces  of  black  baize,  and  some  Flanders  lace  of  a 
good  value. 

Having  thus  settled  my  affairs,  sold  my  cargo, 
and  turned  all  my  effects  into  good  bills  of  ex 
change,  my  next  difficulty  was  which  way  to  go  to 
England.  I  had  been  accustomed  enough  to  the 
sea,  and  yet  I  had  a  strange  aversion  to  go  to 
England  by  sea  at  that  time  ;  and  though  I  could 
give  no  reason  for  it,  yet  the  difficulty  increased 
upon  me  so  much  that  though  I  had  once  shipped 
my  baggage  in  order  to  go,  yet  I  altered  my  mind, 
and  that  not  once,  but  two  or  three  times. 

It  is  true  I  had  been  very  unfortunate  by  sea, 
and  this  might  be  one  of  the  reasons  ;  but  let  no 
man  slight  the  strong  impulses  of  his  own  thoughts 
in  cases  of  such  moment.  Two  of  the  ships  which 
I  had  singled  out  to  go  in,  I  mean  more  particu 
larly  singled  out  than  any  other,  that  is  to  say, 
so  as  in  one  of  them  to  put  my  things  on  board, 
and  in  the  other  to  have  agreed  with  the  captain, 
I  say  two  of  these  ships  miscarried,  viz.,  one  was 
taken  by  the  Algerines,  and  the  other  was  cast 
away  on  the  Start,  near  Torbay,  and  all  the  peo 
ple  drowned  except  three  ;  so  that  in  either  of 
those  vessels  I  had  been  made  miserable,  and  in 
which  most  it  was  hard  to  say. 

Having  been  thus  harassed  in  my  thoughts,  my 
old  pilot,  to  whom  I  communicated  everything, 
pressed  me  earnestly  not  to  go  to  sea,  but  either 
to  go  by  land  to  the  Groyne,  and  cross  over  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  Rochelle,  from  whence  it  was 
but  an  easy  and  safe  journey  by  land  to  Paris, 
and  so  to  Calais  and  Dover;  or  to  go  up  to  Ma 
drid,  and  so  all  the  way  by  land  through  France. 

In  a  word,  I  was  so  prepossessed  against  my 
going  by  sea  at  all,  except  from  Calais  to  Dover, 
that  I  resolved  to  travel  all  the  way  by  land ; 
which,  as  I  was  not  in  haste  and  did  not  value  the 
charge,  was  by  much  the  pleasanter  way ;  and  to 
make  it  more  so  my  old  captain  brought  an  Eng 
lish  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Lisbon, 
who  was  willing  to  travel  with  me  ;  after  which 
we  picked  up  two  who  were  English,  and  mer 
chants  also,  and  two  young  Portuguese  gentlemen, 
the  last  going  to  Paris  only ;  so  that  we  were 
in  all  six  of  us  and  five  servants,  the  two  mer 
chants  and  the  two  Portuguese  contenting  them 
selves  with  one  servant  between  two,  to  save  the 
charge  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  got  an  English  sailor  to 
travel  with  me  as  a  servant  besides  my  man  Fri 
day,  who  was  too  much  a  stranger  to  be  capable 
of  supplying  the  place  of  a  servant  upon  the 
rojid. 

In  this  manner  I  set  out  for  Lisbon  ;  and  our 
company  being  all  very  well  mounted  and  armed, 
we  made  a  little  troop,  whereof  they  did  me  the 
honour  to  call  me  captain,  as  well  because  I  was 
the  oldest  man  as  because  I  had  two  servants, 
and  indeed  was  the  original  of  the  whole  journey. 

As  I  have  troubled  you  with  none  of  my  sea 
journals,  so  shall  I  trouble  you  with  none  of  my 
land  journals ;  but  some  adventures  that  hap 
pened  to  us  in  this  tedious  and  difficult  journey 
I  must  not  omit. 

When  we  came  to  Madrid  we,  being  all  of  us 
strangers  to  Spain,  were  willing  to  stay  some  time 
to  see  the  court  of  Spain,  and  to  see  what  was 


worth  observing  ;  but  it  being  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  we  hastened  away,  and  set  out  from 
Madrid  about  the  middle  of  October;  but  when 
we  came  to  the  edge  of  Navarre  we  were  alarmed 
at  several  towns  on  the  way  with  an  account  that 
so  much  snow  was  fallen  on  the  French  side  of 
the  mountains,  that  several  travellers  were  obliged 
to  come  back  to  Pampeluna  after  having  attempted 
at  an  extreme  hazard  to  pass  on. 

When  we  came  to  Pampeluna  itself,  we  found 
it  so  indeed ;  and  to  me,  that  had  been  always 
used  to  a  hot  climate,  and  indeed  to  countries 
where  we  could  scarce  bear  any  clothes  on,  the 
cold  was  insufferable  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  more 
painful  than  it  was  surprising  to  come  but  ten 
days  before  out  of  the  Old  Castile,  where  the 
weather  was  not  only  warm,  but  very  hot,  and 
immediately  to  feel  a  wind  from  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  so  very  keen,  so  severely  cold,  as  to  be 
intolerable,  and  to  endanger  benumbing  and  pe 
rishing  of  our  fingers  and  toes,  was  very  strange. 

Poor  Friday  was  really  frighted  when  he  saw 
the  mountains  all  covered  with  snow,  and  felt  cold 
weather,  which  he  had  never  seen  or  felt  before 
in  his  life. 

To  mend  the  matter,  after  we  came  to  Pampe 
luna  it  continued  snowing  with  so  much  violence 
and  so  long  that  the  people  said  winter  was  come 
before  its  time,  and  the  roads,  which  were  difficult 
before,  were  now  quite  impassable ;  in  a  word,  the 
snow  lay  in  some  places  too  thick  for  us  to  travel, 
and  being  not  hard  frozen,  as  is  the  case  in  north 
ern  countries,  there  was  no  going  without  being 
in  danger  of  being  buried  alive  at  every  step. 
We  stayed  no  less  than  twenty  days  at  Pampeluna, 
when  (seeing  the  winter  coming  on,  and  no  like 
lihood  of  its  being  better,  for  it  was  the  severest 
winter  all  over  Europe  that  had  been  known  in 
many  years)  I  proposed  that  we  should  all  go 
away  to  Fontarabia,  and  there  take  shipping  for 
Bourdeaux,  which  was  a  very  little  voyage. 

But  while  we  were  considering  this  there  came 
in  four  French  gentlemen,  who,  having  been  stop 
ped  on  the  French  side  of  the  passes,  as  we  were 
on  the  Spanish,  had  found  out  a  guide  who,  tra 
versing  the  country  near  the  head  of  Languedoc, 
had  brought  them  over  the  mountains  by  such 
ways  that  they  were  not  much  incommoded  with 
the  snow  ;  and  where  they  met  with  snow  in  any 
quantity,  they  said  it  was  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  them  and  their  horses. 

We  sent  for  this  guide,  who  told  us  he  would 
undertake  to  carry  us  the  same  way  with  no 
hazard  from  the  snow,  provided  we  were  armed 
sufficiently  t'o  protect  us  from  wild  beasts,  for  he 
said,  upon  these  great  snows,  it  was  frequent  for 
some  wolves  to  show  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  being  made  ravenous  for  want  of 
food,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow.  We 
told  him  we  were  well  enough  prepared  for  such 
creatures  as  they  were,  if  he  would  insure  us  from 
a  kind  of  two-legged  wolves,  which  we  were  told 
we  were  in  most  danger  from,  especially  on  the 
French  side  of  the  mountains. 

He  satisfied  us  there  was  no  danger  of  that 
kind  in  the  way  that  we  were  to  go,  so  we  readily 
agreed  to  follow  him,  as  did  also  twelve  other 
gentlemen,  with  their  servants,  some  French, 
some  Spanish,  who,  as  I  said,  had  attempted  to 
go,  and  were  obliged  to  come  back  again. 
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Accordingly  we  all  set  out  from  Pampeluna 
with  our  guide  on  the  loth  of  November ;  anc 
indeed  I  was  surprised  when,  instead  of  going- 
forward,  he  came  directly  back  with  us,  on  the 
same  road  that  we  came  from  Madrid,  above 
twenty  miles,  when  having  passed  two  rivers,  and 
come  into  the  plain  country,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  warm  climate  again,  where  the  country  was 
pleasant,  and  no  snow  to  be  seen  ;  but  on  a  sud 
den,  turning  to  the  left,  he  approached  the  moun 
tains  another  way ;  and  though  it  is  true  the 
hills  and  the  precipices  looked  dreadfully,  yet  he 
made  so  many  tours,  such  meanders,  and  led  us 
by  such  winding  ways,  we  insensibly  passed  the 
height  of  the  mountains  without  being  much  en 
cumbered  with  the  snow ;  and  all  on  a  sudden  he 
showed  us  the  pleasant,  fruitful  provinces  ofLan- 
guedoc  and  Gascoigne,  all  green  and  flourishing ; 
though  indeed  they  were  at  a  great  distance,  and 
we  had  some  rough  way  to  pass  yet. 

We  were  a  little  uneasy,  however,  when  we 
found  it  snowed  one  whole  day  and  a  night  so 
fast  that  we  could  not  travel ;  but  he  bid  us  be 
easy,  we  should  soon  be  past  it  all.  We  found, 
indeed,  that  we  began  to  descend  every  day,  and 
to  come  more  north  than  before ;  and  so,  de 
pending  upon  our  guide,  we  went  on. 

It  was  about  two  hours  before  night,  when  our 
guide  being  something  before  us,  and  not  just  in 
sight,  out  rushed  three  monstrous  wolves,  and 
after  them  a  bear,  out  of  an  hollow  way  adjoin 
ing  to  a  thick  wood.  Two  of  the  wolves  flew 
upon  the  guide,  and  had  he  been  half  a  mile  be 
fore  us,  he  had  been  devoured,  indeed,  before  we 
could  have  helped  him.  One  of  them  fastened 
upon  his  horse,  and  the  other  attacked  the  man 
with  that  violence  that  he  had  not  time,  or  not 
presence  of  mind  enough,  to  draw  his  pistol,  but 
hallooed  and  cried  out  to  us  most  lustily.  My 
man  Friday  being  next  to  me,  I  bade  him  ride 
up  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  As  soon  as 
Friday  came  in  sight  of  the  man,  he  hallooed  as 
loud  as  the  other  "  O,  master  !  O,  master!"  but. 
like  a  bold  fellow,  rode  directly  up  to  the  man, 
and  with  his  pistol  shot  the  wolf  that  attacked 
him  in  the  head. 

It  was  happy  for  the  poor  man  that  it  was  my 
man  Friday ;  for  he,  having  been  used  to  that 
kind  of  creature  in  his  country,  had  no  fear  upon 
him,  but  went  close  up  to  him,  and  shot  him  as 
above  ;  whereas  any  of  us  would  have  fired  at  a 
farther  distance,  and  have  perhaps  either  missed 
the  wolf,  or  endangered  shooting  the  man. 

But  it  was  enough  to  have  terrified  a  bolder 
man  than  I,  and,  indeed,  it  alarmed  all  our  com 
pany  when,  with  the  noise  of  Friday's  pistol,  we 
heard  on  both  sides  the  dismallest  bowlings  of 
wolves,  and  the  noise  redoubled  by  the  echo  of 
the  mountains,  that  it  was  to  us  as  if  there  had 
been  a  prodigious  multitude  of  them,  and  per 
haps,  indeed,  there  was  not  such  a  few  as  that 
we  had  no  cause  of  apprehensions. 

However,  as  Friday  had  killed  this  wolf,  the 
other,  that  had  fastened  upon  the  horse,  left  him 
immediately  and  fled,  having  happily  fastened 
upon  his  head,  where  the  bosses  of  the  bridle 
had  stuck  in  his  teeth,  so  that  he  had  not  done 
him  much  hurt.  The  man,  indeed,  was  most 
hurt,  for  the  raging  creature  had  bit  him  twice, 
once  on  the  arm  and  the  other  time  a  little 


above  his  knee;  and  he  was  just,  as  it  were,  tum 
bling  down  by  the  disorder  of  the  horse,  when 
Friday  came  up  and  shot  the  wolf. 

It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  at  the  noise  of  Fri 
day's  pistol  we  all  mended  our  pace,  and  rode  up 
as  fast  as  the  way,  which  was  very  difficult, 
would  give  us  leave,  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
As  soon  as  we  came  clear  of  the  trees,  which 
blinded  us  before,  we  saw  plainly  what  had  been 
the  case,  and  how  Friday  had  disengaged  the 
poor  guide,  though  we  did  not  presently  discern 
what  kind  of  creature  it  was  he  had  killed. 

But  never  was  a  fight  managed  so  hardily,  and 
in  such  a  surprising  manner,  as  that  which  fol 
lowed  between  Friday  and  the  bear,  which  gave 
us  all,  though  at  first  we  were  surprised  and 
afraid  for  him,  the  greatest  diversion  imaginable. 
As  the  bear  is  a  heavy,  clumsy  creature,  and 
does  not  gallop  as  the  wolf  does,  which  is  swift 
and  light,  so  he  has  two  particular  qualities, 
which  generally  are  the  rule  of  his  actions  ;  first, 
as  to  men,  who  are  not  his  proper  prey,  I  say 
not  his  proper  prey,  because  though  I  can't  say 
what  excessive  hunger  might  do,  which  was  now 
their  case,  the  ground  being  all  covered  with 
snow,  yet,  as  to  men,  he  does  not  usually  at 
tempt  them,  unless  they  first  attack  him ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  you  meet  him  in  the  woods,  if  you 
don't  meddle  with  him  he  won't  meddle  with 
you ;  yet  then  you  must  take  care  to  be  very 
civil  to  him,  and  give  him  the  road,  for  he  is  a 
very  nice  gentleman,  he  won't  go  a  step  out  of 
the  way  for  a  prince;  nay,  if  you  are  really 
afraid,  your  best  way  is  to  look  another  way  and 
keep  going  on,  for  sometimes  if  you  stop,  and 
stand  still,  and  look  stedfastly  at  him,  he  takes 
it  for  an  affront ;  and  if  you  throw  or  toss  any 
thing  at  him,  and  it  hits  him,  though  it  were  but 
a  bit  of  stick  as  big  as  your  finger,  he  takes  it  for 
an  affront,  and  sets  all  other  business  aside  to 
pursue  his  revenge,  for  he  will  have  satisfaction 
in  point  of  honour,  and  this  is  his  first  quality  ; 
the  next  is,  that  if  he  be  once  affronted,  he  will 
never  leave  you,  night  or  day,  till  he  has  his  re 
venge,  but  follow  at  a  good  round  rate  till  he 
overtakes  you. 

My  man  Friday  had  delivered  our  guide,  and 
when  we  came  up  to  him  he  was  helping  him  off 
from  his  horse,  for  the  man  was  both  hurt  and 
frighted,  and,  indeed,  the  last  more  than  the  first, 
when  on  a  sudden  we  espied  the  bear  come  out 
of  the  wood,  and  a  very  monstrous  one  it  was, 
the  biggest  by  far  that  ever  I  saw.  We  were  all 
a  little  surprised  when  we  saw  him  ;  but  when 
Friday  saw  him,  it  was  easy  to  see  joy  and  cou 
rage  in  the  fellow's  countenance.  "  O  !  0  !  O  !" 
says  Friday  three  times,  pointing  to  him,  "  0 
master  !  you  give  me  te  leave,  me  shakee  te 
hand  with  him,  me  makee  you  good  laugh." 

I  was  surprised  to  see  the  fellow  so  pleased. 
"  You  fool  you,"  said  I,  "he  will  cat  you  up." — 
"  Eatee  me  up !  eatee  me  up !"  says  Friday 
twice  over  again  ;  "  me  eatee  him  up  ;  me  make 
you  good  laugh  ;  you  all  stay  here,  me  show  you 
good  laugh."  So  down  he  sits,  and  gets  his 
boots  off  in  a  moment,  and  put  on  a  pair  of 
pumps,  as  we  call  the  flat  shoes  they  wear,  and 
which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  gives  my  other 
servant  his  horse,  and,  with  his  gun,  away  be 
flew,  swift  like  the  wind. 
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Ill 


The  bear  was  walking  softly  on,  and  offered  to 
meddle  with  nobody,  till  Friday,  coming  pretty 
near,  calls  to  him,  as  if  the  bear  could  under 
stand  him,  4i  Hark  ye,  hark  ye,"  says  Friday, 
"  me  speakee  wit  you."  We  followed  at  a  dis 
tance  ;  for  now  being  come  down  to  the  Gas- 
coigne  side  of  the  mountains,  we  were  entered  a 
vast,  great  forest,  where  the  country  was  plain 
and  pretty  open,  though  many  trees  in  it  scat 
tered  here  and  there. 

Friday,  who  had,  as  we  say,  the  heels  of  the 
bear,  came  up  with  him  quickly,  and  takes  up  a 
great  stone  and  throws  at  him,  and  hit  him  just 
on  the  head,  but  did  him  no  more  harm  than  if 
he  had  thrown  it  against  a  wall ;  but  it  an 
swered  Friday's  end,  for  the  rogue  was  so  void 
of  fear  that  he  did  it  purely  to  make  the  bear 
follow  him,  and  show  us  some  laugh,  as  he 
called  it. 

As  soon  as  the  bear  felt  the  stone  and  saw 
him,  he  turns  about  and  comes  after  him,  taking 
devilish  long  strides,  and  shuffling  along  at  a 
strange  rate,  so  as  he  would  put  a  horse  to  a 
middling  gallop.  Away  runs  Friday,  and  takes 
his  course  as  if  he  ran  towards  us  for  help,  so  we 
all  resolved  to  fire  at  once  upon  the  bear  and 
deliver  my  man,  though  I  was  angry  at  him 
heartily  for  bringing  the  bear  back  upon  us 
when  he  was  going  about  his  own  business 
another  way,  and  especially  I  was  angry  that  he 
had  turned  the  bear  upon  us,  and  then  run 
away,  and  I  called  out,  "  You  dog,"  said  I,  "  is 
this  your  making  us  laugh  ?  Come  away,  and 
take  your  horse,  that  we  may  shoot  the  crea 
ture."  He  hears  me,  and  cries  out,  "  No  shoot, 
no  shoot;  stand  still,  you  get  much  laugh."  And 
as  the  nimble  creature  ran  two  feet  for  the 
beast's  one,  he  turned  on  a  sudden  on  one  side 
of  us,  and  seeing  a  great  oak  tree  fit  for  his  pur 
pose,  he  beckfcned  us  to  follow,  and  doubling  his 
pace  he  gets  nimbly  up  the  tree,  laying  his  gun 
down  upon  the  ground  at.  about  five  or  six  yards 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 

The  bear  soon  came  to  the  tree,  and  we  fol 
lowed  at  a  distance ;  the  first  thing  he  did  he 
stopped  at  the  gun,  smelt  to  it,  but  let  it  lie,  and 
up  he  scrambles  into  the  tree,  climbing  like  a 
cat,  though  so  monstrous  heavy.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  folly,  as  I  thought  it,  of  my  man,  and 
could  not  for  my  life  see  anything  to  laugh  at 
yet,  till  seeing  the  bear  get  up  the  tree,  we  all 
rode  nearer  to  him. 

*  When  we  came  to  the  tree,  there  was  Friday 
got  out  to  the  small  of  a  large  limb  of  the  tree, 
and  the  bear  got  about  halfway  to  him.  As  soon 
as  the  bear  got  out  to  that  part  where  the  limb 
of  the  tree  was  weaker,  "  Ha,"  says  he  to  us, 
"  now  you  see  me  teachce  the  bear  dance ;"  so 
he  falls  a-jumping  and  shaking  the  bough,  at 
which  the  bear  began  to  totter,  but  stood  still, 
and  began  to  look  behind  him  to  see  how  he 
should  get  back ;  then  indeed  we  did  laugh 
heartily.  But  Friday  had  not  done  with  him  by 
a  srreat  deal ;  when  he  sees  him  stand  still,  he 
calls  out  to  him  again,  as  if  he  had  supposed  the 
bear  could  speak  English,  "  What !  you  come  no 
farther?  Pray  jou  come  farther."  So  he  left 
jumping  and  shaking  the  bough  ;  and  the  bear, 
just  as  if  he  understood  what  he  said,  did  come 


a  little  farther ;  then  he  fell  a-jumping  again  and 
the  bear  stopped  again. 

We  thought  now  was  a  good  time  to  knock 
him  on  the  head,  and  called  to  Friday  to  stand 
still,  and  we  would  shoot  the  bear  ;  but  he  cried 
out  earnestly,  "  O  pray  !  O  pray  '  no  shoot ;  me 
shoot  by  and  then  ;"  he  would  have  said  by  and 
bye.  However,  to  shorten  the  story,  Friday 
danced  so  much,  and  the  bear  stood  so  ticklish, 
that  we  had  laughing  enough  indeed,  but  still 
could  not  imagine  what  the  fellow  would  do,  for 
first  we  thought  he  depended  upon  shaking  the 
bear  off,  and  we  found  the  bear  was  too  cunning 
for  that  too,  for  he  would  not  get  out  far  enough 
to  be  thrown  down,  but  clings  fast  with  his  great 
broad  claws  and  feet,  so  that  we  could  not  ima 
gine  what  would  be  the  end  of  it,  and  where  the 
jest  would  be  at  last. 

But  Friday  put  us  out  of  doubt  quickly,  for 
seeing  the  bear  cling  fast  to  the  bough,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  come  any  farther, 
"  Well,  well,"  said  Friday,  "  you  no  come  far 
ther,  me  go,  me  go ;  you  no  come  to  me,  me 
come  to  you  ;"  and  upon  this  he  goes  out  to  the 
smallest  end  of  the  bough,  where  it  would  bend 
with  his  weight,  and  gently  lets  himself  down  by 
it,  sliding  down  the  bough  till  he  came  near 
enough  to  jump  down  on  his  feet,  and  away  he 
ran  to  his  gun,  takes  it  up,  and  stands  still. 

"  Well,"  said  I  to  him,  "  Friday,  what  will 
you  do  now  ?  Why  don't  you  shoot  him  ?" — "  No 
shoot,"  says  Friday,  "  no  yet ;  me  shoot  now,  me 
no  kill ;  me  stay,  give  you  one  more  laugh  ;"  and 
indeed  so  he  did,  as  you  will  see  presently  ;  for 
when  the  bear  saw  his  enemy  gone,  he  comes 
back  from  the  bough  where  he  stood,  but  did  it 
mighty  leisurely,  looking  behind  him  every  step, 
and  coining  backward  till  he  got  into  the  body 
of  the  tree,  then  with  the  same  hinder  end  fore 
most  he  came  down  the  tree,  grasping  it  with 
his  claws,  and  moving  one  foot  at  a  time  very 
leisurely.  At  this  juncture,  and  just  before  he 
could  set  his  hind  feet  upon  the  ground,  Friday 
stepped  close  to  him,  clapped  the  muzzle  of  his 
piece  into  his  ear,  and  shot  him  as  dead  as  a 
stone. 

Then  the  rogun  turned  about  to  see  if  we  did 
not  laugh,  and  when  he  saw  we  were  pleased  by 
our  looks,  he  falls  a-laughing  himself  rery  loud. 
"  So  we  kill  bear  in  my  country,"  says  Friday. 
"  So  you  kill  them,"  said  I  ;  "  why,  you  have  no 
guns." — "  No,"  says  he,  "  no  guns,  but  shoot 
great  much  long  arrow." 

This  was,  indeed,  a  good  diversion  to  us ;  but 
we  were  still  in  a  wild  place,  and  our  guide  very 
much  hurt,  and  what  to  do  we  hardly  knew.  The 
howling  of  wolves  ran  much  in  my  head,  and 
indeed,  except  the  noise  I  once  heard  on  the 
shore  of  Africa,  of  which  I  have  said  something 
already,  I  never  heard  anything  that  filled  me 
with  so  much  horror. 

These  things,  and  the  approach  of  night,  called 
us  off,  or  else,  as  Friday  would  have  had  us,  we 
should  certainly  have  taken  the  skin  of  this 
monstrous  creature  off,  which  was  worth  saving  ; 
jut  we  had  three  leagues  to  go,  and  our  guide 
lastened  us  ;  so  we  left  him,  and  went  forward 
on  our  journey. 

The  ground  was  still  covered  with  snow, 
;hough  not  so  deep  and  dangerous  as  on  tin- 
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mountains ;  and  the  ravenous  creatures,  as  we 
heard  afterwards,  were  come  down  into  the  foresl 
and  plain  country,  pressed  by  hunger,  to  seek  for 
food,  and  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the 
villages,  where  they  surprised  the  country  peo 
ple,  killed  a  great  many  of  their  sheep  and  horses, 
and  some  people  too. 

We  had  one  dangerous  place  to  pass,  of  which 
our  guide  told  us,  if  there  were  any  more  wolves 
in  the  country,  we  should  find  them  there  ;  and 
this  was  a  small  plain,  surrounded  with  woods  on 
every  side,  and  a  long  narrow  defile  or  lane, 
which  we  were  to  pass  to  get  through  the  wood, 
and  then  we  should  come  to  the  village  where  we 
were  to  lodge. 

It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset  when  we 
entered  the  first  wood,  and  a  little  after  sunset 
when  we  came  into  the  plain.  We  met  with 
nothing  in  the  first  wood,  except  that  in  a  little 
plain  within  the  wood,  which  was  not  above  two 
furlongs  over,  we  saw  five  great  wolves  cross  the 
road,  full  speed  one  after  another,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  chase  of  some  prey,  and  had  it  in  view  ; 
they  took  no  notice  of  us,  and  were  gone  and  out 
of  sight  in  a  few  moments. 

Upon  this  our  guide,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
wretched,  faint-hearted  fellow,  bade  us  keep  in  a 
ready  posture,  for  he  believed  there  were  more 
wolves  a-coming. 

We  kept  our  arms  ready,  and  our  eyes  about 
us,  but  we  saw  no  more  wolves  till  we  came 
through  that  wood,  which  was  near  half  a  league, 
and  entered  the  plain.  As  soon  as  we  came  into 
the  plain,  we  had  occasion  enough  to  look  about 
us.  The  first  object  we  met  with  was  a  dead 
horse,  that  is  to  say,  a  poor  horse  which  the 
wolves  had  killed,  and  at  least  a  dozen  of  them 
at  work,  we  could  not  say  eating  of  him,  but 
picking  of  his  bones  rather,  for  they  had  eaten 
up  all  the  flesh  before. 

We  did  not  think  fit  to  disturb  them  at  their 
feast,  neither  did  they  take  much  notice  of  us. 
Friday  would  have  let  fly  at  them,  but  I  would 
not  suffer  him  by  any  means,  for  I  found  we  were 
like  to  have  more  business  upon  our  hands  than 
we  were  aware  of.  We  were  not  half  gone  over 
the  plain,  but  we  began  to  hear  the  wolves  howl 
in  the  woods  on  our  left  in  a  frightful  manner ; 
and  presently  after  we  saw  about  a  hundred 
coming  on  directly  towards  us,  all  in  a  body,  and 
most  of  them  in  a  line,  as  regularly  as  an  army 
drawn  up  by  experienced  officers.  I  scarce  knew 
in  what  manner  to  receive  them,  but  found  to 
draw  ourselves  in  a  close  line  was  the  only  way  ; 
so  we  formed  in  a  moment.  But  that  we  might 
not  have  too  much  interval,  I  ordered  that  only 
every  other  man  should  fire,  and  that  the  others, 
who  had  not  fired,  should  stand  ready  to  give 
them  a  second  volley  immediately,  if  they  con 
tinued  to  advance  upon  us  ;  and  that  then  those 
who  had  fired  at  first  should  not  pretend  to  load 
their  fusils  again,  but  stand  ready,  with  every 
one  a  pistol,  for  we  were  all  armed  with  a  fusil 
and  a  pair  of  pistols  each  man  ;  so  we  were,  by 
this  method,  able  to  fire  six  volleys,  half  of  us  at 
a  time.  However,  at  present  we  had  no  neces 
sity,  for  upon  firing  the  first  volley  the  enemy 
made  a  full  stop,  being  terrified  as  well  with  the 
noise  as  with  the  fire.  Four  of  them,  being  shot 
in  the  head,  dropped ;  several  others  were 


I  wounded,  and  went  bleeding  off,  as  we  could  see 
by  the  snow.  1  found  they  stopped,  but  did  not 
immediately  retreat ;  whereupon,  remembering 
that  I  had  been  told  that  the  fiercest  creatures 
were  terrified  at  the  voice  of  a  man,  I  caused  all 
our  company  to  halloo  as  loud  as  we  could,  and 
I  found  the  notion  not  altogether  mistaken,  for 
upon  our  shout  they  began  to  retire  and  turn 
about ;  then  I  ordered  a  second  volley  to  be  fired 
in  their  rear,  which  put  them  to  the  gallop,  and 
away  they  went  to  the  woods. 

This  gave  us  leisure  to  charge  our  pieces  again, 
and  that  we  might  lose  no  time,  we  kept  doing ; 
but  we  had  but  little  more  than  loaded  our  fusils, 
and  put  ourselves  into  a  readiness,  when  we  heard 
a  terrible  noise  in  the  same  wood  on  our  left,  only 
that  it  was  farther  onward  the  same  way  we  were 
to  go. 

The  night  was  coming  on,  and  the  night  began 
to  be  dusky,  which  made  it  the  worse  on  our  side ; 
but,  the  noise  increasing,  we  could  easily  perceivo 
that  it  was  the  howling  and  yelling  of  those 
hellish  creatures  ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  we  perceived 
two  or  three  troops  of  wolves  on  our  left,  one 
behind  us,  and  one  in  our  front,  so  that  we 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  with  them ;  however, 
as  they  did  not  fall  upon  us,  we  kept  our  way 
forward  as  fast  as  we  could  make  our  horses  go, 
which,  the  way  being  very  rough,  was  only  a 
good  large  trot ;  and  in  this  manner  we  only  came 
in  view  of  the  entrance  of  the  wood  through 
which  we  were  to  pass,  at  the  farther  side  of  the 
plain  ;  but  we  were  greatly  surprised,  when, 
coming  near  the  lane,  or  pass,  we  saw  a  confused 
number  of  wolves  standing  just  at  the  entrance. 

On  a  sudden,  at  another  opening  of  the  wood, 
we  heard  the  noise  of  a  gun ;  and,  looking  that 
way,  out  rushed  a  horse,  with  a  saddle  and  a 
bridle  on  him,  flying  like  the  wind,  and  sixteen 
or  seventeen  wolves  after  him  full  speed  :  indeed 
the  horse  had  the  heels  of  them  ;  but  as  we 
suppose  that  he  could  not  hold  it  at  that  rate,  we 
doubted  not  but  they  would  get  up  with  him  at 
last  and  no  question  but  they  did. 

Here  we  had  a  most  horrible  sight ;  for,  riding  u 
to  the  entrance  where  the  horse  came  out, 
found  the  carcase  of  another  horse  and  of  t 
men  devoured  by  these  ravenous  creatures,  a 
of  one  the  man  was  no  doubt  the  same  whom 
neard  fire  a  gun,  for  there  lay  a  gun  just  by  hi 
fired  off;  but  as  to  the  man,  his  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  were  eaten  up. 

This  filled  us  with  horror,  and  we  knew  not 
what  course  to  take  ;  but  the  creatures  resolved 
us  soon,  for  they  gathered  us  about  pressently 
in  Lopes  of  prey  and  I  verily  believe  there  were 
;hree  hundred  of  them  :  it  happened  very  much 
to  our  advantage,  that  at  the  entrance  into  the 
wood,  but  a  little  way  from  it,  there  lay  some 
arge  timber  trees,  which  had  been  cut  down 
the  summer  before,  and  I  suppose  lay  there  for 
carriage ;  I  drew  my  little  troop  in  among  these 
:rees,  and  placing  ourselves  in  a  line  behind  one 
ong  tree,  I  advised  them  all  to  alight,  and  keep- 
ng  that  tree  before  us  for  a  breast-work,  to 
stand  in  a  triangle,  or  three  fronts,  inclosing  our 
lorses  in  the  centre. 

We  did  so,  and  it  was  well  we  did,  for  never 
was  u  more  furious  charge  than  the  creatures 
made  upon  us  in  this  place ;  they  came  on  u» 
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with  a  growling  kind  of  a  noise,  and  mounted  the 
piece  of  timber  (which,  as  I  said,  was  our  breast 
work)  as  if  they  were  only  rushing  upon  their 
prey ;  and  this  fury  of  theirs,  it  seems,  was  prin 
cipally  occasioned  by  their  seeing  our  horses 
behind  us,  which  was  the  prey  they  aimed  at. 
I  ordered  our  men  to  fire  as  before,  every  man  ; 
and  they  took  their  aim  so  sure,  that  indeed 
they  killed  several  of  the  wolves  at  the  first 
volley  ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  to  keep  a  con 
tinual  firing,  for  they  came  on  like  devils,  those 
behind  pushing  on  those  before. 

When  we  had  fired  our  second  volley  of  fusils, 
we  thought  they  stopped  a  little,  and  I  hoped 
they  would  have  gone  off,  but  it  was  but  a  mo 
ment,  for  others  came  forward  again  ;  so  we  fired 
our  volleys  of  pistols,  and  I  believe  in  these i 
four  firings  we  killed  seventeen  or  eighteen  of 
them,  and  lamed  twice  as  many  ;  yet  they  came : 
on  again. 

I  was  loatn  to  spend  our  last  shot  too  hastily ; ! 
so  I  called  my  servant,  not  my  man  Friday,  for  | 
he  was  better  employed ;  for,  with  the  greatest ; 
dexterity  imaginable,  he  charged  my  fusil  and  his ; 
own  while  we  were  engaged ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  ] 
called  my  other  man  ;  and  giving  him  a  horn  of, 
power,  I  bade  him  lay  a  train  all  along  the  piece  i 
of  timber,  and  let  it  be  a  large  train ;  he  did  so,  j 
and  had  but  time  to  get  away,  when  the  wolves 
came  up  to  it,  and  some  were  got  up  upon  it ;  j 
when  I,  snapping  an  uncharged  pistol  close  to 
the  powder,  set  it  on  fire ;  and  those  that  were 
upon  the  timber  were  scorched  with  it,  and  six  or 
seven  of  them  fell,  or  rather  jumped  in  among  j 
us,  with  the  force  and  fright  of  the  fire.  We  dis 
patched  these  in  an  instant,  and  the  rest  were  so 
frighted  with  the  light,  which  the  night,  for  now 
it  was  very  near  dark,  made  more  terrible,  that 
they  drew  back  a  little. 

Upon  which  I  ordered  our  last  pistols  to  be 
fired  off  in  one  volley,  and  after  that  we  gave  a 
shout ;  upon  this  the  wolves  turned  tail,  and  we 
sallied  immediately  upon  near  twenty  lame  ones, 
which  we  found  struggling  on  the  ground,  and 
fell  a-cutting  them  with  our  swords,  which  an 
swered  our  expectation,  for  the  crying  and  howl 
ing  they  made  were  better  understood  by  their 
fellows ;  so  they  fled  and  left  us. 

We  had,  first  and  last,  killed  about  three  score 
of  them ;  and  had  it  been  day-light,  we  had 
killed  many  more.  The  field  of  battle  being  thus 
cleared,  we  made  forward  again,  for  we  had 
still  near  a  league  to  go  ;  we  heard  the  ravenous 
creatures  howl  and  yell  in  the  woods  as  we  went, 
several  times  ;  and  sometimes  we  fancied  we  saw 
some  of  them,  but  the  snow  dazzling  our  eyes 
we  were  not  certain ;  so  in  about  an  hour  more 
we  came  to  the  town,  where  we  were  to  lodge,  | 
which  we  found  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  all  in 
arms ;  for  it  seems  that  the  night  before  the 
wolves  and  some  bears  had  broken  into  that 
village,  and  put  them  in  a  terrible  fright ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  guard  night  and  day, 
but  especially  in  the  night,  to  preserve  their  cat 
tle,  and  indeed  their  people. 

The  next  morning  our  guide  was  so  ill,  and  his 
limbs  so  swelled  with  the  rankling  of  his  two 
wounds,  that  he  could  go  no  further ;  so  we  were 
obliged  to  take  a  new  guide  there,  and  go  to 
ThoiLouse,  where  we  found  a  warm  climate,  a 


1  fruitful,  pleasant  country,  and  no  snow,  no  wolves, 
or  anything  like  them  ;  but  when  we  told  our 

i  story  at  Thoulouse,  they  told  us  it  was  nothing 
but  what  was  ordinary  in  the  great  forest  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  especially  when  the 
snow  lay  on  the  ground ;  but  they  inquired 
much  what  kind  of  a  guide  we  had  gotten,  that 
would  venture  to  bring  us  that  way  in  such  a 
severe  season,  and  told  us  it  was  very  much  we 
were  not  all  devoured.  When  we  told  them  how 
we  placed  ourselves  and  the  horses  in  the  middle, 
they  blamed  us  exceedingly,  and  told  us  it  was 
fifty  to  one  but  we  had  been  all  destroyed  ;  for  it 
was  the  sight  of  the  horses  that  made  the  wolves 
so  furious,  seeing  their  prey,  and  that  at  other 
times  they  are  really  afraid  of  a  gun  ;  but  they 
being  excessive  hungry,  and  raging  on  that  ac 
count,  the  eagerness  to  come  at  the  horses  had 
made  them  senseless  of  danger ;  and  that  if  we 
had  not  by  the  continued  fire,  and  at  last  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  train  of  powder,  mastered  them, 
it  had  been  great,  odds  but  that  we  had  been  torn 
to  pieces  ;  whereas,  had  we  been  content  to  have 
sat  still  on  horseback,  and  fired  as  horsemen,  they 
would  not  have  taken  the  horses  so  much  for 
their  own,  when  men  were  on  their  backs,  as 
otherwise  ;  and  withal  they  told  us,  that  at  last, 
if  we  had  stood  altogether,  and  left  our  horses, 
they  would  have  been  so  eager  to  have  devoured 
them,  that  we  might  have  come  off  safe,  espe 
cially  having  our  fire-arms  in  our  hands,  and 
being  so  many  in  number. 

For  my  part,  I  was  never  so  sensible  of  danger 
in  my  life ;  for  seeing  above  three  hundred  devils 
come  roaring  and  open-mouthed  to  devour  us, 
and  having  nothing  to  shelter  us  or  retreat  to, 
I  gave  myself  over  for  lost ;  and  as  it  was,  I  be 
lieve  I  shall  never  care  to  cross  those  mountains 
again ;  I  think  I  would  much  rather  go  a  thou- 
sand  leagues  by  sea,  though  I  were  sure  to  meet 
with  a  storm  once  a  week. 

I  have  nothing  uncommon  to  take  notice  of  in 
my  passage  through  France ;  nothing  but  what 
other  travellers  have  given  an  account  of  with 
much  more  advantage  than  I  can.  I  travelled 
from  Thoulouse  to  Paris,  and  without  any  con 
siderable  stay  came  to  Calais,  and  landed  safe  at 
Dover  the  fourteenth  of  January,  after  having 
had  a  severe  cold  season  to  travel  in. 

I  was  now  come  to  the  centre  of  my  travels, 
and  had  in  a  little  time  all  my  new  discovered 
estate  safe  about  me,  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  I 
brought  with  me,  having  been  very  currently  paid. 
My  principal  guide  and  privy  counsellor  was 
my  good  ancient  widow,  who,  in  gratitude  for  the 
money  I  had  sent  her,  thought  no  pains  too 
much,  or  care  too  great,  to  employ  for  me  ;  and 
I  trusted  her  so  entirely  with  everything,  that  I 
was  perfectly  easy  as  to  the  security  of  my 
effects  ;  and  indeed  I  was  very  happy  from  my 
beginning,  and  now  to  the  end,  in  the  unspotted 
integrity  of  this  good  gentlewoman. 

And  now  I  began  to  think  of  leaving  my  effects 
with  this  woman,  and  setting  out  for  Lisbon,  and 
so  to  the  Brazils  ;  but  now  another  scruple  came 
in  the  way,  and  that  was  religion  ;  for  as  I  had 
entertained  some  doubts  about  the  Roman  reli 
gion,  even  while  I  was  abroad,  especially  in  my 
state  of  solitude,  so  I  knew  there  was  no  going 
to  the  Brazils  for  me,  much  less  going  to  settle 
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there,  unless  I  resolved  to  embrace  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  without  any  reserve ;  except, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  resolved  to  be  a  sacrifice  to 
my  principles,  be  a  martyr  for  religion,  and  die  in 
the  Inquisition :  so  I  resolved  to  stay  at  home, 
and,  if  I  could  find  means  for  it,  to  dispose  of  my 
plantation. 

To  this  purpose  I  wrote  to  my  old  friend  at 
Lisbon,  who  in  return  gave  me  notice  that  he 
could  easily  dispose  of  it  there ;  but  that  if  I 
thought  fit  to  give  him  leave  to  offer  it  in  my 
name  to  the  two  merchants,  the  survivors  of  my 
trustees  who  lived  in  the  Brazils,  who  must  fully 
understand  the  value  of  it,  who  lived  just  upon 
the  spot,  and  who  I  knew  to  be  very  rich,  so  that 
he  believed  they  would  be  fond  of  buying  it,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  I  should  make  4,000  or  5,000 
pieces  of  eight  the  more  of  it. 

Accordingly  I  agreed,  gave  him  orders  to  offer 
it  to  them,  and  he  did  so ;  and  in  about  eight 
months  more,  the  ship  being  then  returned,  he 
sent  me  an  account  that  they  had  accepted  the 
offer,  and  had  remitted  33,000  pieces  of  eight  to 
a  correspondent  of  theirs  at  Lisbon  to  pay  for  it. 
In  return,  I  signed  the  instrument  of  sale  in 
the  form  which  they  sent  from  Lisbon,  and  sent 
it  to  my  old  man,  who  sent  me  the  bills  of  ex 
change  for  32,800  pieces  of  eight  for  the  estate  ; 
reserving  the  payment  of  100  moidores  a  year  to 
him  (the  old  man)  during  his  life,  and  50  moi 
dores  afterwards  to  his  son  for  his  life,  which  I 
had  promised  them,  and  which  the  plantation 
was  to  make  good  as  a  rent  charge.  And  thus 
I  have  given  the  first  part  of  a  life  of  fortune  and 
adventure,  a  life  of  Providence's  chequer-work, 
and  of  a  variety  which  the  world  will  seldom  be 
able  to  show  the  like  of:  beginning  foolishly,  but 
closing  much  more  happily  than  any  part  of  it 
ever  gave  me  leave  so  much  as  to  hope  for. 

Any  one  would  think  that  in  this  state  of  com 
plicated  good  fortune,  I  was  past  running  any 
more  hazards,  and  so  indeed  I  had  been  if  other 
circumstances  had  concurred  ;  but  I  was  inured 
to  a  wandering  life,  had  no  family,  nor  many  re 
lations  ;  nor,  however  rich,  had  I  contracted 
much  acquaintance  ;  and  though  I  had  sold  my 
estate  in  the  Brazils,  yet  I  could  not  keep  that 
country  out  of  my  head,  and  had  a  great  mind  to 
be  upon  the  wing  again  ;  especially  I  could  not 
resist  the  strong  inclination  I  had  to  see  my 
island,  and  to  know  if  the  poor  Spaniards  were  in 
being  there,  and  how  the  rogues  I  left  there  had 
used  them. 

My  true  friend  the  widow  earnestly  dissuaded 
me  from  it,  and  so  far  prevailed  with  me,  that 
almost  for  seven  years  she  prevented  my  running 
abroad  ;  during  which  time  I  took  my  two  ne 
phews,  the  children  of  one  of  my  brothers,  into 
my  care.  The  eldest  having  something  of  his 
own,  I  bred  up  as  a  gentleman,  and  gave  him  a 
settlement  of  some  addition  to  his  estate  after  my 
decease ;  the  other  I  put  out  to  a  captain  of  a 
ship ;  and  after  five  years,  finding  him  a  sensible, 
bold,  enterprising  young  fellow,  I  put  him  into  a 
good  ship,  and  sent  him  to  sea  ;  and  this  young 
fellow  afterwards  dwew  me  in,  as  old  us  I  was,  to 
farther  adventures  myself. 

In   the  meantime   I  in  part  settled  mysell 


lere  ;  for,  first  of  all,  I  married,  and  that  not 
itlicr  to  my  disadvantage  or  dissatisfaction,  and 
lad  three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter  ; 
jut  my  wife  dying,  and  my  nephew  coming  home 
with  good  success  from  a  voyage  to  Spain,  my 
nclination  to  go  abroad  and  his  importunity 
prevailed,  and  engaged  me  to  go  in  his  ship  as  a 
private  trader  to  the  East  Indies.  This  was  in 
.he  year  1694. 

In  this  voyage  I  visited  my  new  colony  in  the 
sland,  saw  my  successors  the  Spaniards,  had  the 
whole  story  of  their  lives,  and  of  the  villains  I 
eft  there ;  how  at  first  they  insulted  the  poor 
Spaniards,  how  they  afterwards  agreed,  disagreed, 
united,  separated,  and  how  at  last  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  use  violence  with  them ;  how 
;hey  were  subjected  to  the  Spaniards;  how 
lonestly  the  Spaniards  used  them  ;  a  history,  if 
t  were  entered  into,  as  full  of  variety  and  won 
derful  accidents  as  my  own  part ;  particularly 
ilso  as  to  their  battles  with  the  Caribbeans,  who 
"anded  several  times  upon  the  island,  and  as  to 
;he  improvement  they  made  upon  the  island 
tself ;  and  how  five  of  them  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  main  land,  and  brought  away  eleven 
men  and  five  women  prisoners  ;  by  which,  at  my 
coming,  I  found  about  twenty  young  children  on 
the  island. 

Here  I  stayed  about  twenty  days ;  left  them 
supplies  of  all  necessary  things,  and  particularly 
of  arms,  powder,  shot,  clothes,  tools,  and  two 
workmen,  which  I  brought  from  England  with 
me,  viz.  a  carpenter  and  a  smith. 

Besides  this,  I  shared  the  land  into  parts  with 
them,  reserved  to  myself  the  property  of  the 
whole,  but  gave  them  such  parts  respectively  as 
they  agreed  on ;  and,  having  settled  all  things 
with  them,  and  engaged  them  not  to  leave  the 
place,  I  left  them  there. 

From  thence  I  touched  at  the  Brazils,  from 
whence  I  sent  a  bark,  which  I  bought  there, 
with  more  people,  to  the  island ;  and  in  it,  be 
sides  other  supplies,  I  sent  seven  women,  being 
such  as  I  found  proper  for  service,  or  for  wives 
to  such  as  would  take  them.  As  to  the  English 
men,  I  promised  them  to  send  them  some  women 
from  England,  with  a  good  cargo  of  necessaries, 
if  they  would  apply  themselves  to  planting, 
which  I  afterwards  could  not  perform.  The  fel 
lows  proved  very  honest  and  diligent  after  they 
were  mastered,  and  had  their  properties  set  apart 
for  them.  I  sent  them  also  from  the  Brazils  five 
cows,  three  of  them  being  big  with  calf,  some 
sheep,  and  some  hogs,  which,  when  I  came  again, 
were  considerably  increased. 

But  all  these  things,  with  an  account  how  300 
Caribbees  came  and  invaded  them,  and  ruined 
their  plantations,  and  how  they  fought  with  that 
whole  number  twice,  and  were  at  first  defeated 
and  one  of  them  killed  ;  but  at  last  a  storm  de 
stroying  their  enemies'  canoes,  they  famished  or 
destroyed  almost  all  the  rest,  and  renewed  and 
recovered  the  possession  of  their  plantation,  and 
still  lived  upon  the  island ;— all  these  things, 
with  some  very  surprising  incidents  in  some  new 
adventures  of  my  own  for  ten  years  more,  I 
may,  perhaps,  give  a  farther  account  of  here 
after. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  success  the  former  part  of  this  work  has 
met  with  in  the  world,  has  yet  been  no  other  than 
is  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  snrprising  va 
riety  of  the  subject  and  to  the  agreeable  manner 
of  the  performance. 

All  the  endeavours  of  envious  people  to  re 
proach  it  with  being  a  romance,  to  search  it.  for 
errors  in  geography,  inconsistency  in  the  relation, 
and  contradictions  in  the  fact,  have  proved  abor 
tive,  and  as  impotent  as  malicious. 

The  just  application  of  every  incident,  the  re 
ligious  and  useful  inferences  drawn  from  every 
part,  are  so  many  testimonies  to  the  good  design 
of  making  it  public,  and  must  legitimate  all  the 
part  that  may  be  called  invention  or  parable  in 
the  story. 

The  second  part,  if  the  editor's  opinion  may 
pass,  is  (contrary  to  the  usage  of  second  parts) 
every  way  as  entertaining  as  the  first,  contains  as 
strange  and  surprising  incidents,  and  as  great  a 
variety  of  them  ;  nor  is  the  application  less  se 
rious  and  suitable,  and  doubtless  will,  to  the  sober 
as  well  as  ingenious  reader,  be  every  way  as  pro 
fitable  and  diverting ;  and  this  makes  the  abridg-  JJ 


ing  this  work  as  scandalous  as  it  is  knavish  and 
ridiculous,  seeing,  while  to  shorten  the  book  that 
they  may  seem  to  reduce  the  value,  they  strip  it 
of  all  those  reflections,  as  well  religious  as  moral, 
which  are  not  only  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
work,  but  are  calculated  for  the  infinite  advan 
tage  of  the  reader. 

By  this  they  leave  the  work  naked  of  its 
brightest  ornaments ;  and  if  they  would  at  the 
sumo  time  pretend  that  the  author  has  supplied 
the  story  out  of  his  invention,  they  take  from  it 
the  improvement  which  alone  recommends  that 
invention  to  wise  and  good  men. 

The  injury  these  men  do  the  proprietor  of  this 
work  is  a  practice  all  honest  men  abhor,  and  he 
believes  he  may  challenge  them  to  show  the  dif 
ference  between  that  and  robbing  on  the  highway, 
or  breaking  open  a  house. 

If  they  cannot  show  any  difference  in  the 
crime  they  will  find  it  hard  to  show  why  there 
should  be  any  difference  in  the  punishment ;  and 
he  will  answer  for  it  that  nothing  shall  be  want- 
ing  on  his  part  to  do  them  justice. 
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OF 


ROBINSON    CRUSOE, 


THAT  homely  proverb  used  on  so  many  occasions 
in  England,  viz.,  that  what  is  bred  in  the  bone 
will  not  go  out  of  the  flesh,  was  never  more 
verified  than  in  the  story  of  my  life.  Any  one 
would  think  that  after  thirty-five  years'  affliction, 
and  a  variety  of  unhappy  circumstances,  which 
few  men,  if  any,  ever  went  through  before,  and 
after  near  seven  years  of  peace  and  enjoyment  in 
the  fulness  of  all  things  ;  grown  old,  and  when, 
if  ever,  it  might  be  allowed  me  to  have  had  ex 
perience  of  every  state  of  middle  life,  and  to 
know  which  was  most  adapted  to  make  a  man 
completely  happy ;  I  say  after  all  this,  any  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  native  propensity 
to  rambling,  which  I  gave  an  account  of  in  my 
first  setting  out  into  the  world  to  have  been  so 
predominant  in  my  thoughts,  should  be  worn 
out,  the  volatile  part  be  fully  evacuated,  or  at 
least  condensed,  and  I  might  at  sixty-one  years 
of  age  have  been  a  little  inclined  to  stay  at  home, 
and  have  done  venturing  life  and  fortune  any 
more. 

Nay,  farther,  the  common  motive  of  foreign 
adventures  was  taken  away  in  me,  for  I  had  no 
fortune  to  make,  I  had  nothing  to  seek  ;  if  I  had 
gained  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  had  been  no 
richer,  for  I  had  already  sufficient  for  me,  and 
for  those  I  had  to  leave  it  to,  and  that  I  had  was 
visibly  increasing,  for  having  no  great  family,  I 
could  not  spend  the  income  of  what  I  had  unless 
I  would  set  up  for  an  expensive  way  of  living, 
such  as  a  great  family,  servants,  equipage,  gaiety, 
and  the  like,  which  were  things  I  had  no  notion 
of,  or  inclination  to ;  so  that  I  had  nothing  indeed 
to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  fully  enjoy  what  I  had 
got,  and  see  it  increase  daily  upon  my  hands. 

Yet  all  these  things  had  no  effect  upon  me,  or 
at  least  not  enough  to  resist  the  strong  inclina 
tion  I  had  to  go  abroad  again,  which  hung  about 
me  like  a  chronical  distemper;  particularly  the 
desire  of  seeing  my  new  plantation  in  the  island, 
and  the  colony  I  left  there,  run  in  my  head 
continually.  I  dreamed  of  it  all  night,  and  my 
imagination  run  upon  it  all  day ;  it  was  upper 
most  in  all  my  thoughts,  and  my  fancy  worked 
so  steadily  and  strongly  upon  it  that  I  talked  of 
it  in  my  sleep  ;  in  short,  nothing  could  remove  it 
out  of  my  mind,  it  even  broke  so  violently  into 
all  my  discourses  that  it  made  my  conversation 
tiresome,  for  I  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  all  my 


discourse  run  into  it,  even  to  impertinence,  and 
I  saw  it  myself. 

I  have  often  heard  persons  of  good  judgment 
say,  that  all  the  stir  people  make  in  the  world 
about  ghosts  and  apparitions  is  owing  to  the 
strength  of  imagination,  and  the  powerful  opera 
tion  of  fancy  in  their  minds ;  that  there  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  a  spirit  appearing,  or  a  ghost 
walking,  and  the  like ;  that  people's  poring  af 
fectionately  upon  the  past  conversation  of  their 
deceased  friends  so  realises  it  to  them,  that  they 
are  capable  of  fancying  upon  some  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  they  see  them,  talk  to  them, 
and  are  answered  by  them,  when,  in  truth,  there 
is  nothing  but  shadow  and  vapour  in  the  thing, 
and  they  really  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

For  my  part,  I  know  not  to  this  hour  whether 
there  arc  any  such  things  as  real  apparitions, 
spectres,  or  walking  of  people  after  they  are 
dead,  or  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  stories 
they  tell  us  of  that  kind,  more  than  the  product 
of  vapours,  sick  minds,  and  wandering  fancies  ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  my  imagination  worked  up 
to  such  a  height,  and  brought  me  into  such  ex- 
cess  of  vapours,  or  what  else  1  may  call  it,  that 
I  actually  supposed  myself  oftentimes  upon  the 
spot  at  my  old  castle  behind  the  trees,  saw  my 
old  Spaniard,  Friday's  father,  and  the  reprobate 
sailors  whom  I  left  upon  the  island  ;  nay,  I  fan 
cied  I  talked  with  them,  and  looked  at  them  so 
steadily,  though  I  was  broad  awake,  as  at  persons 
just  before  me  ;  and  this  I  did  till  I  often  fright 
ened  myself  with  the  images  my  fancy  repre 
sented  to  me ;  one  time  in  my  sleep  I  had  the 
villany  of  the  three  pirate  sailors  so  lively  related 
to  me  by  the  first  Spaniard  and  Friday's  father, 
that  it  was  surprising ;  they  told  me  how  they 
barbarously  attempted  to  murder  all  the  Spa 
niards,  and  that  they  set  fire  to  the  provisions 
they  had  laid  up,  on  purpose  to  distress  and 
starve  them,  things  that  I  had  never  heard  of, 
and  that  were  yet  all  of  them  true  in  fact ;  but 
it  was  so  warm  in  my  imagination,  and  so  realised 
to  me,  that  to  the  hour  I  saw  them  I  could  not 
be  persuaded  but  that  it  was,  or  would  be  true  ; 
also  how  I  resented  it  when  the  Spaniard  com 
plained  to  me,  and  how  I  brought  them  to  jus 
tice,  tried  them  before  me,  and  ordered  them  all 
three  to  be  hanged  ;  what  there  really  was  in 
this,  shall  be  seen  in  its  place;  for  however  I 
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came  to  form  such  things  in  my  dream,  and  what 
secret  converse  of  spirits  injected  it,  yet  there 
was,  I  say,  very  much  of  it  true.  I  own  that 
this  dream  had  nothing  literally  and  specifically 
true  ;  but  the  general  part  was  so  true,  the  base 
and  villiinous  behaviour  of  these  three  hardened 
rogues  was  such,  and  had  been  so  much  worse 
than  all  I  can  describe,  that  the  dream  had  too 
much  similitude  of  the  fact ;  and  as  I  would 
afterwards  have  punished  them  severely,  so  if  I 
h.id  hanged  them  all,  I  had  been  much  in  the 
right,  and  should  have  been  justifiable  both  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  In  this  kind  of 
temper  I  had  lived  some  years  ;  I  had  no  enjoy 
ment  of  my  life,  no  pleasant  hours,  no  agreeable 
diversion  but  what  had  something  or  other  of 
this  in  it,  so  that  my  wife,  who  saw  my  mind  so 
wholly  bent  upon  it,  told'  me  very  seriously  one 
night,  that  she  believed  there  was  some  secret 
powerful  impulse  of  Providence  upon  me,  which 
had  determined  me  to  go  thither  again,  and  that 
she  found  nothing  hindered  my  going  but  my 
being  engaged  to  a  wife  and  children.  She  told 
me,  that  it  was  true  she  could  not  think  of  part 
ing  with  me  ;  but  as  she  was  assured  that,  if  she 
was  dead,  it  would  be  the  first  thing  I  would  do, 
so,  as  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  thing  was  deter 
mined  above,  she  would  not  be  the  only  obstruc 
tion  ;  for  if  I  thought  fit,  and  resolved  to  go  — 
here  she  found  me  very  intent  upon  her  words, 
and  that  I  looked  very  earnestly  at  her ;  so  that 
it  a  little  disordered  her,  and  she  stopped.  I 
asked  her  why  she  did  not  go  on,  and  say  out 
what  she  was  going  to  say  ?  But  I  perceived  her 
heart  was  too  full,  and  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes.  "  Speak  out,  my  dear,"  said  I ;  "  are  you 
willing  I  should  go  ?" — "  No,"  says  she,  very  af 
fectionately,  "  I  am  far  from  willing;  but  if  you 
are  resolved  to  go,"  says  she,  "  and  rather  than 
I  will  be  the  only  hindrance,  I  will  go  with  you  ; 
for  though  I  think  it  a  preposterous  thing  for  one 
of  your  years,  and  in  your  condition,  yet  if  it 
must  be,"  said  she  again,  weeping,  "  I  won't  leave 
you  ;  for  if  it  be  of  heaven,  you  must  do  it ; 
there  is  no  resisting  it ;  and  if  heaven  makes  it 
your  duty  to  go,  he  will  also  make  it  mine  to  go 
with  you,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  me,  that  I  may 
not  obstruct  it." 

This  affectionate  behaviour  of  my  wife  brought 
me  a  little  out  of  the  vapours,  and  I  began  to 
consider  what  I  was  doing;  I  corrected  my 
wandering  fancy,  and  began  to  argue  with  myself 
sedately  what  business  I  had,  after  threescore 
years,  and  after  such  a  life  of  tedious  sufferings 
and  disasters,  and  closed  in  so  happy  and  easy  a 
manner,  I  say,  what  business  had  I  to  rush  into 
new  hazards,  and  put  myself  upon  adventures  fit 
only  for  youth  and  poverty  to  run  into  ? 

With  those  thoughts  1  considered  my  new  en 
gagement  ;  that  I  had  a  wife,  one  child  born,  and 
my  wife  then  great  with  child  of  another;  that  I 
had  all  the  world  could  give  me.  and  had  no 
need  to  seek  hazards  for  gain  ;  that  I  was  de 
clining  in  years,  and  ought  to  think  rather  of 
leaving  what  1  had  gained  than  of  seeking  to 
increase  it ;  that  as  to  what  my  wife  had  said  of 
its  being  an  impulse  from  heaven,  and  that  it 
should  be  my  duty  to  go,  I  had  no  notion  of  that; 
so,  after  many  of  these  cogitations,  I  struggled 


with  the  power  of  my  imagination,  reasoned  my 
self  out  of  it,  as  I  believe  people  may  always  do 
in  like  cases  if  they  will ;  and.  in  a  word,  I  con 
quered  it,  composed  myself  with  such  arguments 
as  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  and  which  my  pre 
sent  condition  furnished  me  plentifully  with ; 
and  particularly,  as  the  most  effectual  method,  I 
resolved  to  divert  myself  with  other  things,  and 
to  engage  in  some  business  that  might  effectu 
ally  tie  me  up  from  any  more  excursions  of  this 
kind,  for  I  found  the  thing  return  upon  me 
chiefly  when  I  was  idle,  had  nothing  to  do,  or 
anything  of  moment  immediately  before  me. 

To  this  purpose  I  bought  a  little  farm  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  and  resolved  to  remove  my 
self  thither.  I  had  a  little  convenient  house  upon 
it,  and  the  land  about  it  I  found  was  capable  of 
great  improvement,  and  that  it  was  many  ways 
suited  to  my  inclination,  which  delighted  in  cul 
tivating,  managing,  planting,  and  improving  of 
land,  and  particularly,  being  an  inland  country, 
I  was  removed  from  conversing  among  ship?, 
sailors,  and  things  relating  to  the  remote  part 
of  the  world. 

In  a  word,  I  went  down  to  my  farm,  settled 
my  family,  bought  me  ploughs,  harrows,  a  cart, 
waggon,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and,  setting  seri 
ously  to  work,  became  in  one  half  year  a  mere 
country  gentleman ;  my  thoughts  were  entirely 
taken  up  in  managing  my  servants,  cultivating 
the  ground,  enclosing,  planting,  &c. ,  and  I  lived, 
as  I  thought,  the  most  agreeable  life  that  nature 
was  capable  of  directing,  or  that  a  man  always 
bred  to  misfortunes  was  capable  of  being  re 
treated  to. 

I  farmed  upon  my  own  land,  I  had  no  rent  to 
pay,  was  limited  by  no  articles ;  I  could  pull  up 
or  cut  down  as  I  pleased ;  what  I  planted  was 
for  myself,  and  what  I  improved  was  for  my  fa 
mily;  and  having  thus  left  off  the  thoughts  of 
wandering,  I  had  not  the  least  discomfort  in  any 
part  of  my  life  as  to  this  world.  Now  I  thought, 
indeed,  that  I  enjoyed  the  middle  state  of  life 
which  my  father  so  earnestly  recommended  to 
me,  a  kind  of  heavenly  life,  something  like  what 
is  described  by  the  poet  upon  the  subject  of  a 
country  life. 

"  Free  from  vices,  free  from  care, 
Age  has  no  pains,  and  youth  no  snare." 

But  in  the  middle  of  all  this  felicity  one  blow 
from  unforeseen  Providence  unhinged  me  at  once, 
and  not  only  made  a  breach  upon  me,  inevitable 
and  incurable,  but  drove  me,  by  its  consequence, 
upon  a  deep  relapse  into  the  wandering  disposi 
tion,  which,  as  I  may  say,  being  born  in  my  very 
blood,  soon  recovered  its  hold  of  me,  and,  like 
the  returns  of  a  violent  distemper,  came  on  with 
an  irresistible  force  upon  me,  so  that  nothing 
could  make  any  more  impression  upon  me.  This 
blow  was  the  loss  of  my  wife. 

It  is  not  my  business  here  to  write  an  elegy 
upon  my  wife,  to  give  a  character  of  her  parti 
cular  virtues,  and  make  my  court  to  the  sex  by 
the  flattery  of  a  funeral  sermon.      She  was,  in  a 
few  words,  the  stay  of  all  my  affairs,  the  centre 
of  all  my  enterprizes,  the  engine  that,  by  her 
prudence,  reduced  me  to  that  happy  compass  I 
was  in  from  the  most  extravagant  and  ruinous 
i  project  that  fluttered  in  my  head  as  above,  and 
i  did  more  to  guide  my  rambling  genius  than  a 
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mother's  tears,  a  father's  instructions,  a  friend's 
counsel,  or  all  my  own  reasoning  powers  could 
do.  I  xvas  happy  in  listening  to  her  tears,  and 
in  being  moved  by  her  entreaties,  and  to  the  last 
degree  desolate  and  dislocated  in  the  world  by 
the  loss  of  her. 

When  she  was  gone,  the  world  looked  awk 
wardly  round  me,  I  was  as  much  a  stranger  in 
it,  in  my  thoughts,  as  I  was  in  the  Brazils  when 
I  went  first  on  shore  there,  and  as  much  alone, 
except  as  to  the  assistance  of  servants,  as  I  was 
in  my  island.  I  knew  neither  what  to  do,  or 
what  not  to  do.  I  saw  the  world  busy  round 
me,  one  part  labouring  for  bread,  and  the  other 
part  squandering  in  vile  excesses  or  empty  plea 
sures,  equally  miserable,  because  the  end  they  I 
proposed  still  fled  from  them;  for  the  men  of 
pleasure  ever3'  day  surfeited  of  their  vice,  and 
heaped  up  work  for  sorrow  and  repentance,  and 
the  men  of  labour  spent  their  strength  in  daily 
strugglings  for  breath  to  maintain  the  vital 
strength  they  laboured  with,  so  living  in  a  daily 
circulation  of  sorrow,  living  but  to  work,  and 
working  but  to  live,  as  if  daily  bread  were  the 
only  end  of  a  wearisome  life,  and  a  wearisome 
life  the  only  occasion  of  daily  bread. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  life  I  lived  in  my 
kingdom,  the  island,  where  I  suffered  no  more 
corn  to  grow  because  I  did  not  want  it,  and  bred 
no  more  goats  because  I  had  no  more  use  for 
them  ;  where  the  money  lay  in  the  drawer  till, 
it  grew  mildewed,  and  had  scarce  the  favour  to 
be  looked  upon  in  twenty  years. 

All  these  things,  had  I  improved  them  as  I 
ought  to  have  done,  and  as  reason  and  religion 
had  dictated  to  me,  would  have  taught  me  to 
search  farther  than  human  enjoyments  for  a  full 
felicity,  and  that  there  was  something  which  cer 
tainly  was  the  reason  and  end  of  life  superior  to 
all  these  things,  and  which  was  either  to  be 
possessed,  or  at  least  hoped  for,  on  this  side  the 
grave. 

But  my  sage  counsellor  was  gone,  I  was  like  a 
ship  without  a  pilot,  that  could  only  run  before 
the  wind  ;  my  thoughts  ran  all  away  again  into 
the  old  affair,  my  head  was  quite  turned  with 
the  whimsies  of  foreign  adventures,  and  all  the 
pleasing,  innocent  amusements  of  my  farm  and 
my  garden,  my  cattle  and  my  family,  which  be 
fore  entirely  possessed  me,  were  nothing  to  me, 
had  no  relish,  and  were  like  music  to  one  that 
has  no  ear,  or  food  to  one  that  has  no  taste.  In 
a  word,  I  resolved  to  leave  off  house-keeping,  let 
my  farm,  and  return  to  London,  and  in  a  few 
months  after  I  did  so. 

'  When  I  came  to  London  1  was  still  as  uneasy 
as  before,  I  had  no  relish  to  the  place,  no  em 
ployment  in  it,  nothing  to  do  but  to  saunter 
about  like  an  idle  person,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  he  is  perfectly  useless  in  God's  creation, 
and  it  is  not  one  farthing  matter  to  the  rest  of 
his  kind  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive.  This 
also  was  the  thing  which  of  all  circumstances 
of  life  was  the  most  my  aversion,  who  had  been 
all  my  days  used  to  an  active  life ;  and  I  would 
often  say  to  myself  a  state  of  idleness  is  the 
very  dregs  of  life,  and  indeed  I  thought  I  was 
much  more  suitably  employed  when  I  was 
twenty-six  days  making  me  a  deal  board.  . 
It  was  now  the  beginning  of  the  year  1693 


]  when  my  nephew,  whom,  as  I  have  observed  be- 
;  fore,  I  had  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  had  made 
|  him  commander  of  a  ship  was  come  home  from 
a  short  voyage  to  Bilboa,  being  the  first  he  had 
made ;  he  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  some 
merchants  of  his  acquaintance  had  been  pro 
posing  to  him  to  go  a  voyage  for  them  to  the 
East  Indies  and  to  China  as  private  traders. 
"  And  now,  uncle,"  says  he,  "  if  you  will  go  to 
sea  with  me,  I'll  engage  to  land  you  upon  your  ( 
old  habitation  in  the  island,  for  we  are  to  touch 
at  the  Brazils." 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  demonstration  of  a 
future  state,  and  of  the  existence  of  an  invisible 
world,  than  the  concurrence  of  second  causes 
with  the  ideas  of  things  which  we  form  in  our 
minds,  perfectly  reserved,  and  not  communicated 
to  any  in  the  world. 

My  nephew  knew  nothing  how  far  my  distem 
per  of  wandering  was  returned  upon  me,  and  I 
knew  nothing  of  what  he  had  in  his  thoughts  to 
say,  when  that  very  morning  before  he  came  to 
me  I  had,  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion  of  thought, 
and  revolving  every  part  of  my  circumstances  in 
my  mind,  come  to  this  resolution,  viz.,  that  I 
would  go  to  Lisbon  and  consult  with  my  old 
sea  captain ;  and  so,  if  it  was  rational  and  prac 
ticable,  I  would  go  and  see  the  Island  again, 
and  see  what  was  become  of  my  people  there. 
I  had  pleased  myself  also  with  the  thoughts  of 
peopling  the  place,  and  Carrying  inhabitants 
from  hence,  getting  a  patent  for  the  possession, 
and  I  know  not  what ;  when,  in  the  middle  of 
all  this,  in  comes  my  nephew,  as  I  have  said, 
with  his  project  of  carrying  me  thither  in  his 
way  to  the  East  Indies. 

I  paused  awhile  at  his  words,  and  looking 
steadily  at  him,  "  What  devil,"  said  I,  "sent  you 
of  this  unlucky  errand  ?"  My  nephew  startled, 
as  if  he  had  been  frightened  at  first ;  but  per 
ceiving  I  was  not  much  displeased  with  the  pro 
posal,  he  recovered  himself.  "  I  hope  it  may  not 
be  an  unlucky  proposal,  sir,"  says  be ;  "I  dare 
say  you  would  be  pleased  to  see  your  new  colony 
there,  where  you  once  reigned  with  more  feli 
city  than  most  of  your  brother  monarchs  in  the 
world." 

In  a  word,  the  scheme  hit  so  exactly  with  my 
temper,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  prepossession  I 
was  under,  and  of  which  I  have  said  so  much, 
that  I  told  him,  in  a  few  words,  if  he  agreed  with 
the  merchants,  I  would  go  with  him ;  but  I  told 
him  I  would  not  promise  to  go  any  farther  than 
my  own  island.  "  Why,  sir,"  says  he,  "  you  do 
not  want  to  be  left  there  again,  I  hope?" — 
"  Why,"  said  I,  "  can  you  not  take  me  up  again 
in  your  return  ?"  He  told  me  it  could  not  be 
possible  that  the  merchants  would  allow  him  to 
come  that  way  with  a  louden  ship  of  such  value, 
it  being  a  month's  sail  out  of  his  way,  and  might 
be  three  or  four.  "  Besides,  sir,  if  I  should  mis 
carry,"  said  he,  "  and  not  return  at  all,  then  you 
would  be  just  reduced  to  the  condition  you  were 
in  before." 

This  was  very  rational,  but  we  both  found  out 
a  remedy  for  it,  which  was  to  carry  a  framed 
sloop  on  board  the  ship,  which,  being  taken  in 
pieces  and  shipped  on  board  the  ship,  might,  by 
the  help  of  some  carpenters,  who  we  agreed  to 
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carry  with  us,  be  set  up  again  in  the  island,  and 
finished,  fit  to  go  to  sea,  in  a  few  days. 

I  was  not  long  resolving,  for,  indeed,  the  im 
portunities  of  my  nephew  joined  in  so  effectually 
with  my  inclination,  that  nothing  could  oppose 
me.  On  the  other  hand,  my  wife  being  dead,  I 
had  nobody  concerned  themselves  so  much  for 
me  as  to  persuade  me  one  way  or  other,  except 
my  ancient  good  friend  the  widow,  who  earnestly 
struggled  with  me  to  consider  my  years,  my  easy 
circumstances,  and  the  needless  hazard  of  a  long 
voyage,  and,  above  all,  my  young  children  ;  but 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose ;  I  had  an  irresistible 
desire  to  the  voyage ;  and  I  told  her  I  thought 
there  was  something  so  uncommon  in  the  im 
pressions  I  had  upon  my  mind  for  the  voyage, 
that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  resisting  Providence  if 
I  should  attempt  to  stay  at  home,  after  which 
she  ceased  her  expostulations,  and  joined  with 
me,  not  only  in  making  provision  for  my  voyage, 
but  also  in  settling  my  family  affairs  in  my  ab 
sence,  and  providing  for  the  education  of  my 
children. 

In  order  to  this  I  made  my  will,  and  settled 
the  estate  I  had  in  such  a  manner  for  my  children, 
and  placed  in  such  hands,  that  I  was  perfectly 
easy  and  satisfied  they  would  have  justice  done 
them,  whatever  might  befal  me,  and  for  their 
education  I  left  it  wholly  to  my  widow,  with  a 
sufficient  maintenance  to  herself  for  her  care ; 
all  which  she  richly  deserved,  for  no  mother 
could  have  taken  more  care  in  their  education, 
or  understood  it  better ;  and  she  lived  till  I  came 
home,  I  also  lived  to  thank  her  for  it. 

My  nephew  was  ready  to  sail  about  the  begin 
ning  of  January,  1694-5,  and  I,  with  my  man 
Friday,  went  on  board  in  the  Downs  the  8th, 
having,  besides  that  sloop  which  I  mentioned 
above,  a  very  considerable  cargo  of  all  kinds  of 
necessary  things  for  my  colony,  which,  if  I 
did  not  find  in  good  condition,  I  resolved  to 
leave  so. 

First,  I  carried  with  me  some  servants,  whom 
I  purposed  to  place  there  as  inhabitants,  or,  at 
least,  to  set  on  work  there  upon  my  own  account 
while  I  stayed,  and  either  to  leave  them  there  or 
carry  them  forward,  as  they  should  appear  wil 
ling;  particularly,  I  carried  two  carpenters,  a 
smith,  and  a  very  handy  ingenious  fellow,  who 
was  a  cooper  by  trade,  but  was  also  a  general  me 
chanic,  for  he  was  dexterous  at  making  wheels 
and  hand-mills  to  grind  corn,  was  a  good  turner, 
and  a  good  pot-maker ;  he  also  made  anything 
that  was  proper  to  be  made  of  earth  or  of  wood ; 
in  a  word,  we  called  him  our  Jack  of  all  trades. 

With  these  I  carried  a  tailor,  who  had  offered 
himself  to  go  passenger  to  the  East  Indies  with 
my  nephew,  but  afterwards  consented  to  stay  on 
our  new  plantation,  and  proved  a  most  necessary 
handy  fellow  as  could  be  desired  in  many  other 
businesses  besides  that  of  this  trade,  for,  as  I  ob 
served  formerly,  necessity  arms  us  for  all  em 
ployments. 

My  cargo,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  for  I 
have  not  kept  an  account  of  the  particulars,  con 
sisted  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linen,  and  some 
thin  English  stuffs  for  clothing  the  Spaniards 
that  I  expected  to  find  there,  and  enough  of 
them  as  by  my  calculation  might  comfortably 
supply  them  for  seven  years.  If  I  remember 


right,  the  materials  which  I  carried  for  clothing 
them,  with  gloves,  hats,  shoes,  stockings,  and  all 
such  things  as  they  could  want  for  wearing, 
amounted  to  above  2001.,  including  some  beds, 
bedding,  and  household  stuff,  particularly  kitchen 
utensils,  with  pots,  kettles,  pewter,  brass,  &c., 
besides  near  a  hundred  pounds  more  in  iron 
work,  nails,  tools  of  every  kind,  staples,  hooks, 
hinges,  and  every  necessary  thing  I  could  think 
of. 

I  carried  also  a  hundred  spare  arms,  muskets, 
and  fuzees,  besides  some  pistols,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  shot  of  all  sizes,  three  or  four  tons  of 
lead,  and  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon ;  and  be 
cause  I  knew  not  what  time  and  what  extremi 
ties  I  was  providing  for,  I  carried  a  hundred 
barrels  of  powder,  besides  swords,  cutlasses,  and 
the  iron  part  of  some  pikes  and  halberts,  so  that, 
in  short,  we  had  a  large  magazine  of  all  sorts  of 
stores  ;  and  I  made  my  nephew  carry  two  small 
quarter-deck  guns  more  than  he  wanted  for  his 
ship,  to  leave  behind,  if  there  was  occasion  ;  that 
when  they  came  there  we  might  build  a  fort,  and 
man  it  against  all  sorts  of  enemies.  And,  indeed, 
I  at  first  thought  there  would  be  need  enough  of 
it  all,  and  much  more,  if  we  hoped  to  maintain 
our  possession  of  the  island,  as  shall  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  the  story. 

I  had  not  such  bad  luck  in  this  voyage  as  I 
had  been  used  to  meet  with,  and  therefore  shall 
have  the  less  occasion  to  interrupt  the  reader, 
who  perhaps  may  be  impatient  to  hear  how  mat 
ters  went  with  my  colony ;  yet  some  odd  acci 
dents,  cross  winds,  and  bad  weather  happened 
on  this  first  setting  out,  which  made  the  voyage 
longer  than  I  expected  it  at  first ;  and  I,  who 
had  never  made  but  one  voyage,  viz.  my  first 
voyage  to  Guinea,  in  which  I  might  be  said  to 
come  back  again  as  the  voyage  was  at  first  de 
signed,  began  to  think  the  same  ill  fate  still 
attended  me,  and  that  I  was  born  to  be  never 
contented  with  being  on  shore,  and  yet  to  be 
always  unfortunate  at  sea. 

Contrary  winds  first  put  us  to  the  northward, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  put  in  at  Galway  in  Ire 
land,  where  we  lay  wind-bound  two  and  thirty 
days  ;  but  we  had  this  satisfaction  with  the  dis 
aster,  that  provisions  were  here  exceeding  cheap 
and  in  the  utmost  plenty,  so  that  while  we  lay 
here  we  never  touched  the  ship's  stores,  but 
rather  added  to  them  ;  here  also  I  took  several 
hogs,  and  two  cows,  with  their  calves,  which  I 
resolved,  if  I  had  a  good  passage,  to  put  on  shore 
in  my  island,  but  we  found  occasion  to  dispose 
otherwise  of  them. 

We  set  out  the  5th  of  February  from  Ireland, 
and  had  a  very  fair  gale  of  wind  for  some  days. 
As  I  remember,  it  might  be  about  the  20th  of 
February  in  the  evening  late,  when  the  mate 
having  the  watch,  came  into  the  round-house, 
and  told  us  he  saw  a  flash  of  fire,  and  heard  a 
gun  fired ;  and  while  he  was  telling  us  of  it,  a 
boy  came  in,  and  told  us  the  boatswain  heard 
another.  This  made  us  all  run  out  upon  the 
quarter-deck,  where  for  a  while  we  heard  no 
thing,  but  in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  a  very  great 
light,  and  found  that  there  was  some  very  terri 
ble  fire  at  distance.  Immediately  we  had  recourse 
to  our  reckonings,  in  which  we  all  agreed  that 
there  could  be  no  land  that  way  in  which  the 
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fire  showed  itself,  no,  not  for  five  hundred  leagues, 
for  it  appeared  at  west-north-west ;  upon  this  we 
concluded  it  must  be  some  ship  on  fire  at  sea ; 
and  as  by  our  hearing  the  noise  of  guns  just 
before,  we  concluded  it  could  not  be  far  olf,  we 
stood  directly  towards  it,  aud  were  presently  sa 
tisfied  we  should  discover  it,  because  the  farther 
we  sailed  the  greater  the  light  appeared,  though 
the  weather  being  hazy,  we  could  not  perceive 
anything  but  the  light  for  a  while.  In  about 
half  an  hour's  sailing,  the  wind  being  fair  for  us, 
though  not  much  of  it,  and  the  weather  clearing 
up  a  little,  we  could  plainly  discern  that  it  was 
a  great  ship  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

I  was  most  sensibly  touched  with  this  disaster, 
though  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  persons 
engaged  in  it ;  I  presently  recollected  my  former 
circumstances,  in  what  condition  I  was  in  when 
taken  up  by  the  Portugal  captain,  and  how 
much  more  deplorable  the  circumstances  of  the 
poor  creatures  belonging  to  this  ship  must  be  if 
they  had  no  other  ship  in  company  with  them. 
Upon  this,  I  immediately  ordered  that  five  guns 
should  be  fired,  one  soon  after  another,  that,  if 
possible,  we  might  give  notice  to  them  that 
there  was  help  for  them  at  hand,  and  that  they 
might  endeavour  to  save  themselves  in  their 
boat,  for  though  we  could  see  the  flame  in  the 
ship,  yet  they,  it  being  night,  could  see  nothing 
of  us. 

We  lay  oy  some  time  upon  this,  only  driving 
as  the  burning  ship  drove,  waiting  for  daylight, 
when  on  a  sudden,  to  our  great  terror,  though 
we  had  reason  to  expect  it,  the  ship  blew  up  in 
the  air,  and  immediately  sunk.  This  was  terri 
ble,  and  indeed  an  afflicting  sight,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  men,  who  I  concluded  must  be  either 
all  destroyed  in  the  ship,  or  be  in  the  utmost 
distress  in  their  boats  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
which  at  present,  by  reason  it  was  dark,  I  could 
not  see.  However,  to  direct  them  as  well  as  I 
could,  I  caused  lights  to  be  hung  out  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  ship  where  we  could,  and  which  we 
had  lanterns  for,  and  kept  firing  guns  all  the 
tight  long,  letting  them  know  by  this  that  there 
was  a  ship  not  far  off. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  disco 
vered  the  ship's  boats  by  the  help  of  our  per 
spective  glasses,  and  found  there  were  two  of 
them,  both  thronged  with  people,  and  deep  in  the 
water :  we  perceived  they  rowed,  the  wind  being 
against  them ;  that  they  saw  our  ship,  and  did 
the  utmost  to  make  us  see  them. 

We  immediately  spread  our  ancient,  to  let 
them  know  we  saw  them  ;  and  hung  a  waft  out, 
as  a  signal  for  them  to  come  on  board  ;  and  then 
made  more  sail,  standing  directly  to  them.  In  a 
little  more  than  half  an  hour  we  came  up  with 
them,  and,  in  a  word,  took  them  all  in,  being  no 
less  than  sixty-four  men,  women,  and  children, 
for  there  were  a  great  many  passengers. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  found  it  was  a  French 
merchant-ship  of  300  tons,  homeward-bound 
from  Quebec,  in  the  river  of  Canada.  The 
master  gave  us  a  long  account  of  the  distress  of 
his  ship,  how  the  fire  began  in  the  steerage  by 
the  negligence  of  the  steersman  ;  but,  on  his  cry 
ing  out  for  help,  was,  as  everybody  thought,  en 
tirely  put  out ;  but  they  soon  found  that  some 
sparks  of  the  first  fire  had  gotten  into  some  part 


of  the  ship  so  difficult  to  come  at  that  they 
could  not  effectually  quench  it ;  and  afterwards 
getting  in  between  the  timbers,  and  within  the 
ceiling  of  the  ship,  it  proceeded  into  the  hold, 
aud  mastered  all  the  skill  and  all  the  application 
they  were  able  to  exert. 

They  had  no  more  to  do  then  but  to  get  into 
their  boats,  which,  to  their  great  comfort,  were 
pretty  large  ;  being  their  long-boat  and  a  great 
shallop,  besides  a  small  skiff,  which  was  of  no 
great  service  to  them,  other  than  to  get  some 
fresh  water  and  provisions  into  her  after  they 
had  secured  themselves  from  the  fire.  They  had 
indeed  small  hope  of  their  lives  by  getting  into 
these  boats  at  that  distance  from  any  land  ;  only, 
as  they  said  well,  that  they  were  escaped  from 
the  fire,  and  had  a  possibility  that  some  ship 
might  happen  to  be  at  sea,  and  might  take  them 
in.  They  had  sails,  oars,  and  a  compass ;  and 
were  preparing  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Newfoundland,  the  wind  blowing  pretty  fair,  for 
it  blew  an  easy  gale  at  S.E.  by  E.  They  had  as 
much  provisions  and  water  as,  with  sparing  it  so 
as  to  be  next  door  to  starving,  might  support 
them  about  twelve  days ;  in  which,  if  they  had 
no  bad  weather,  and  no  contrary  winds,  the  cap 
tain  said  he  hoped  he  might  get  to  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  might  perhaps  take  some  fish 
to  sustain  them  till  they  might  go  on  shore.  But 
there  were  so  many  chances  against  them  in  all 
these  cases,  such  as  storms  to  overset  and 
founder  them,  rains  and  cold  to  benumb  and 
perish  their  limbs,  contrary  winds  to  keep  them 
out  and  starve  them,  that  it  must  have  been 
next  to  miraculous  if  they  had  escaped. 

In  the  midst  of  their  consultations,  every  one 
being  hopeless  and  ready  to  despair,  the  captain 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  told  me  they  were  on  a 
sudden  surprised  with  the  joy  of  hearing  a  gun 
fire,  and  after  that  four  more  ;  these  were  the  five 
guns  which  I  caused  to  be  fired  at  first  see 
ing  the  light :  this  revived  their  hearts,  and  gave 
them  the  notice,  which,  as  above,  I  designed  it 
should,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  ship  at  hand  for 
their  help. 

It  was  upon  the  hearing  these  guns  that  they 
took  down  their  masts  and  sails  ;  and  the  sound 
coming  from  the  windward,  they  resolved  to  lie 
by  till  morning.  Some  time  after  this,  hearing 
no  more  guns,  they  fired  three  muskets,  one  a 
considerable  while  after  another ;  but  these,  the 
wind  being  contrary,  we  never  heard. 

Some  time  after  that  again,  they  were  still 
more  agreeably  surprised  with  seeing  our  lights 
and  hearing  the  guns,  which,  as  I  have  said,  I 
caused  to  be  fired  all  the  rest  of  the  night  j  this 
set  them  to  work  with  their  oars  to  keep  their 
boats  ahead,  at  least  that  we  might  the  sooner 
come  up  with  them  ;  and  at  last,  to  their  inex 
pressible  joy,  they  found  we  saw  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  several 
gestures,  the  strange  ecstasies,  the  variety  of 
postures,  which  these  poor  delivered  people  run 
into  to  express  the  joy  of  their  souls  at  so  unex 
pected  a  deliverance ;  grief  and  fear  are  easily 
described ;  sighs,  tears,  groans,  and  a  very  few 
motions  of  head  and  hands,  make  up  the  sum  of 
its  variety ;  but  an  excess  of  joy,  a  surprise  of 
joy,  has  a  thousand  extravagancies  in  it ;  there 
were  some  in  tears,  some  raging  and  tearing 
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themselves,  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  greatest 
agonies  of  sorrow ;  some  stark  raving  and  down 
right  lunatic  ;  some  ran  about  the  ship  stamping 
with  their  feet,  others  wringing  their  hands ; 
some  were  dancing,  several  singing,  some  laugh 
ing,  more  crying  ;  many  quite  dumb,  not  able  to 
speak  a  word ;  others  sick  and  vomiting,  severa 
swooning,  and  ready  to  faint ;  and  a  few  were 
crossing  themselves  and  giving  God  thanks. 

I  would  not  wrong  them  neither ;  there  might 
be  many  that  were  thankful  afterward  ;  but  the 
passion  was  too  strong  for  them  at  first,  and  they 
were  not  able  to  master  it ;  they  were  thrown 
into  ecstasies  and  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and  so  there 
were  but  a  very  few  who  were  composed  and 
serious  in  their  joy. 

Perhaps  also  the  case  may  have  some  addition 
to  it  from  the  particular  circumstance  of  the  na 
tion  they  belonged  to  ;  I  mean  the  French, 
whose  temper  is  allowed  to  be  more  volatile, 
more  passionate,  and  more  sprightly,  and  their 
spirits  more  fluid,  than  of  other  nations.  I  am 
not  philosopher  to  determine  the  cause,  but  no 
thing  I  had  ever  seen  before  came  up  to  it;  the 
ecstasies  poor  Friday,  my  trusty  savage,  was  in 
when  he  found  his  father  in  the  boat,  came  the 
nearest  to  it ;  and  the  surprise  of  the  master  and 
his  two  companions,  whom  I  delivered  from  the 
two  villains  that  set  them  on  shore  in  the  island, 
came  a  little  way  towards  it ;  but  nothing  was  to 
compare  to  this,  either  that  I  saw  in  Friday,  or 
anywhere  else  in  my  life. 

It  is  farther  observable,  that  these  extrava 
gancies  did  not  show  themselves  in  that  different 
manner  I  have  mentioned  in  different  persons 
only,  but  all  the  variety  would  appear  in  a  short 
succession  of  moments  in  one  and  the  same  per 
son.  A  man  that  we  saw  this  minute  dumb,  and, 
as  it  were,  stupid  and  confounded,  should  the 
next  minute  be  dancing  and  hallooing  like  an 
antic  ;  and  the  next  moment  a-tearing  his  hair, 
or  pulling  his  clothes  to  pieces,  and  stamping 
them  under  his  feet  like  a  madman  ;  a  few  mi 
nutes  after  that  we  should  have  him  all  in  tears, 
then  sick,  then  swooning ;  and  had  not  immediate 
help  been  had,  would  in  a  few  moments  more 
have  been  dead  ;  and  thus  it  was  not  with  one  or 
two,  or  ten  or  twenty,  but  with  the  greatest  part 
of  them  ;  and,  if  I  remember  right,  our  surgeon 
was  obliged  to  let  above  thirty  of  them  blood. 

There  were  two  priests  among  them,  one  an 
old  man,  and  the  other  a  young  man  ;  and  that 
which  was  strangest  was,  that  the  oldest  man  was 
the  worst. 

As  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  on  board  our  ship, 
and  saw  himself  safe,  he  dropped  down  stone- 
dead  to  all  appearance  ;  not  the  least  sign  of  life 
could  be  perceived  in  him.  Our  surgeon  imme 
diately  applied  proper  remedies  to  recover  him, 
and  was  the  only  man  in  the  ship  that  believed 
he  was  not  dead  ;  and  at  length  he  opened  a  vein 
in  his  arm,  having  first  chafed  and  rubbed  the 
part,  so  as  to  warm  it  as  much  as  possible  ;  upon 
this  the  blood,  which  only  dropped  at  first,  flowed 
something  freely  ;  in  three  minutes  after  the  man 
opened  his  eyes,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  that  he  spoke,  grew  better,  and  in  a  little 
time  quite  well.  After  the  blood  was  stopped, 
he  walked  about,  told  us  he  was  perfectly  well, 
took  a  dram  of  cordial  which  the  surgeon  gave 


him,  and  was  what  we  called  come  to  himself. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  they  came 
running  into  the  cabin  to  the  surgeon,  who  was 
bleeding  a  French  woman  that  had  fainted,  and 
told  him  the  priest  was  gone  stark  mad.  It  seems 
he  had  began  to  revolve  the  change  of  his  cir 
cumstances  in  his  mind,  and  this  put  him  into  an 
ecstacy  of  joy ;  his  spirits  whirled  about  faster 
than  the  vessels  could  convey  them  ;  the  blood 
grew  hot  and  feverish,  and  the  man  was  as  fit  for 
Bedlam  as  any  creature  that  was  in  it.  The  sur 
geon  would  not  bleed  him  again  in  that  condition, 
but  gave  him  something  to  doze  and  put  him  to 
sleep,  which  after  some  time  operated  upon  him, 
and  he  waked  next  morning  perfectly  composed 
and  well. 

The  younger  priest  behaved  himself  with  great 
command  of  his  passion,  and  was  really  an  ex 
ample  of  a  serious,  well-governed  mind.  At  his 
first  coming  on  board  the  ship  he  threw  himself 
flat  on  his  face,  prostrating  himself  in  thankful 
ness  for  his  deliverance,  in  which  I  unhappily 
and  unseasonably  disturbed  him,  really  thinking 
he  had  been  in  a  swoon  ;  but  he  spoke  calmly, 
thanked  me,  told  me  he  was  giving  God  thanks 
for  his  deliverance ;  begged  me  to  leave  him  a 
few  moments,  and  that,  next  to  his  Maker,  he 
would  give  me  thanks  also. 

I  was  heartily  sorry  that  I  disturbed  him  ;  and 
not  only  left  him,  but  kept  others  from  interrupt 
ing  him  also.  He  continued  in  that  posture  about 
three  minutes,  or  a  little  more,  after  I  left 
him  ;  then  came  to  me,  as  he  had  said  he  would, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  seriousness  and  affec 
tion,  but  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thanked  me,  that 
had,  under  God,  given  him  and  so  many  miser 
able  creatures  their  lives.  I  told  him  I  had  no 
room  to  move  him  to  thank  God  for  it  rather 
than  me,  for  I  had  seen  that  he  had  done  that 
already ;  but  I  added,  that  it  was  nothing  but 
what  reason  and  humanity  dictated  to  all  men, 
and  that  we  had  as  much  reason  as  he  to  give 
thanks  to  God,  who  had  blessed  us  so  far  as  to 
make  us  the  instruments  of  his  mercy  to  so  many 
of  his  creatures. 

After  this  the  young  priest  applied  himself  to 
his  country  folks ;  laboured  to  compose  them ; 
persuaded,  entreated,  argued,  reasoned  with 
them,  and  did  his  utmost  to  keep  them  within 
the  exercise  of  their  reason ;  and  with  some  he 
had  success,  though  others  were,  for  a  time,  out 
of  all  government  of  themselves. 

I  cannot  help  committing  this  to  writing,  as 
perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  those  into  whose 
hands  it  may  fall  in  the  guiding  themselves  in 
all  the  extravagancies  of  their  passions ;  for  if 
an  excess  of  joy  can  carry  men  out  to  such  a 
length  beyond  the  reach  of  their  reason,  what  will 
not  the  extravagancies  of  anger,  rage,  and  a 
provoked  mind,  carry  us  to  ?  And,  indeed,  here 
I  saw  reason  for  keeping  an  exceeding  watch 
over  our  passions  of  every  kind,  as  well  those  of 
joy  and  satisfaction,  as  those  of  sorrow  and 
anger. 

We  were  something  disordered  by  these  extra 
vagancies  among  our  new  guests  for  the  first 
day ;  but  when  they  had  been  retired,  lodgings 
provided  for  them  as  well  as  our  ship  would  allow, 
and  they  had  slept  heartily,  as  most  of  them  did, 
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being  fatigued  and  frightened,  they  were  quite 
another  sort  of  people  the  next  day. 

Nothing  of  good  manners,  or  similar  acKnow- 
ledgments  for  the  kindness  shown  them,  was 
wanting ;  the  French,  it  is  known,  are  naturally 
apt  enough  to  exceed  that  way.  The  captain 
and  one  of  the  priests  came  to  me  the  next 
day,  and  desiring  to  speak  with  me  and  my  ne 
phew  the  commander,  began  to  consult  with  us 
what  should  be  done  with  them  ;  and  first  they 
told  us,  that  as  we  had  saved  their  lives,  so  all 
they  hud  was  little  enough  for  a  return  to  us  for 
the  kindness  received.  The  captain  said  they 
had  saved  some  money  and  some  things  of  value 
in  their  boats,  catched  hastily  out  of  the  flames  ; 
and  if  we  would  accept  it,  they  were  ordered 
to  make  an  offer  of  it  all  to  us  ;  they  only  de 
sired  to  be  set  on  shore  somewhere  in  our  way, 
where,  if  possible,  they  might  get  a  passage  to 
France. 

My  nephew  was  for  accepting  their  money  at 
first,  word,  and  to  consider  what  to  do  with  them 
afterwards ;  but  I  overruled  him  in  that  part, 
for  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  set  ashore  in  a 
strange  country ;  and  if  the  Portugal  captain  that 
took  me  up  at  sea  had  served  me  so,  and  took 
all  I  had  for  my  deliverance,  I  must  have  starved, 
or  have  been  as  much  a  slave  at  the  Brazils  as  I 
had  been  at  Barbary,  the  being  sold  to  a  Maho 
metan  only  excepted  ;  and  perhaps  a  Portuguese 
is  not  a  much  better  master  than  a  Turk,  if  not, 
in  some  cases,  a  much  worse. 

I  therefore  told  tha  French  captain,  that  we 
had  taken  them  up  in  their  distress,  it  was  true ; 
but  that  it  was  our  duty  to  do  so,  as  we  were 
fellow-creatures,  and  as  we  would  desire  to  be  so 
delivered  if  we  were  in  the  liko  or  any  other 
extremity ;  that  we  had  done  nothing  for  them 
but  what  we  believed  they  would  have  done  for 
us  if  we  had  been  in  their  case,  and  they  in 
ours  ;  but  that  we  took  them  up  to  serve  them, 
not  to  plunder  them  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a 
most  barbarous  thing  to  take  that  little  from 
them  which  they  had  saved  out  of  the  fire,  and 
then  set  them  on  shore,  and  leave  them;  that  this 
would  be  first  to  save  them  from  death,  and  then 
kill  them  ourselves,  save  them  from  drowning, 
and  then  abandon  them  to  starving,  and  there, 
fore  I  would  not  let  the  least  thing  be  taken 
from  them.  As  to  setting  them  on  shore,  I  told 
them,  indeed,  that  was  an  exceeding  difficulty  to 
us,  for  that  the  ship  was  bound  to  the  East  In 
dies  ;  and  though  we  were  driven  out  of  our 
course  to  the  westward  a  very  great  way,  which 
perhaps  was  directed  by  heaven  on  purpose  for 
their  deliverance,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  us 
wilfully  to  change  our  voyage  on  this  particular 
account ;  nor  could  my  nephew,  the  captain, 
answer  it  to  the  freighters,  with  whom  he  was 
under  charter-party  to  pursue  his  voyage  by  the 
way  of  Brazil ;  and  all  I  knew  he  could  do  for  them 
was  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  meeting  with 
other  ships  homeward-bound  from  the  West  In 
dies,  and  get  them  passage,  if  possible,  to  Eng 
land  or  France. 

The  first  part  of  the  proposal  was  so  generous 
and  kind  they  could  not  but  be  very  thankful  for 
it,  but  they  were  in  a  great  consternation,  espe 
cially  the  passengers,  at  the  notion  of  being  car 
ried  away  to  the  East  Indies ;  they  then  entreated 


me,  that  seeing  I  was  driven  so  far  to  the  west 
ward  before  I  met  with  them,  I  would  at  least 
keep  on  the  same  course  to  the  banks  of  New 
foundland,  where  it  was  possible  I  might  meet 
with  some  ship  or  sloop  that  they  might  hire  to 
carry  them  back  to  Canada,  from  whence  they 
came. 

I  thougnt  this  was  but  a  reasonable  request  on 
their  part,  and  therefore  I  inclined  to  agree  to  it ; 
for  indeed  I  considered  that  to  carry  this  whole 
company  to  the  East  Indies,  would  not  only  be 
an  intolerable  severity  to  the  poor  people,  but 
would  be  ruining  our  whole  voyage  by  devouring 
all  our  provisions ;  so  I  thought  it  no  breach  of 
charter-party,  but  what  an  unforeseen  accident 
made  absolutely  necessary  to  us,  and  in  which  no 
one  couid  say  we  were  to  blame  ;  for  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature  would  have  forbid  that  we  should 
refuse  to  take  up  two  boats  full  of  people  in  such 
a  distressed  condition ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  as  well  respecting  ourselves  as  the  poor 
people,  obliged  us  to  see  them  on  shore  some 
where  or  other  for  their  deliverance ;  so  I  con 
sented  that  we  would  carry  them  to  Newfoundland 
if  wind  and  weather  would  permit,  and  if  not, 
that  1  would  carry  them  to  Martinicoin  the  West 
Indies. 

The  wind  continued  fresh  easterly,  but  the 
weather  pretty  good,  and  as  it  had  blowed  con 
tinually  in  the  points  between  N. E.  and  S.  E.  a 
long  time,  we  missed  several  opportunities  of  send 
ing  them  to  France ;  for  we  met  several  ships 
bound  to  Europe,  whereof  two  were  French  from 
St  Christopher's ;  but  they  had  been  so  long 
beating  up  against  the  wind  that  they  durst  take 
in  no  passengers  for  fear  of  wanting  provisions 
for  the  voyage,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for  those 
they  should  take  in,  so  we  were  obliged  to  go  on. 
It  was  about  a  week  after  this  that  we  made  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  where,  to  shorten  my 
story,  we  put  all  our  French  people  on  board  a 
bark  which  they  hired  at  sea  there  to  put  them 
on  shore,  and  afterwards  to  carry  them  to  France, 
if  they  could  get  provisions  to  victual  themselves 
with.  When  1  say  all  the  French  went  on  shore, 
I  should  remember  that  the  young  priest  I  spoke 
of,  hearing  we  were  bound  to  the  East  Indies, 
desired  to  go  the  voyage  with  us,  and  to  be  set  on 
shore  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  I  readily 
agreed  to  that,  for  I  wonderfully  liked  the  man, 
and  had  very  good  reason,  as  will  appear  after 
wards.  Also  four  of  the  seamen  entered  them 
selves  in  our  ship,  and  proved  very  useful  fellows. 

From  hence  we  directed  our  course  for  the 
West  Indies,  steering  away  S.  and  S.  by  E.  for 
about  twenty  days  together,  sometimes  little  or 
no  wind  at  all,  when  we  met  with  another  sub 
ject  for  our  humanity  to  work  upon,  almost  as 
deplorable  as  that  before. 

It  was  in  the  latitude  of  27deg.  5  min.  N.  and 
the  19th  day  of  March,  1684-5,  when  we  espied 
a  sail,  our  course  S.E.  and  by  S.  We  soon  per- 
ceived  it  was  a  large  vessel,  and  that  she  bore  up 
to  us,  but  could  not  at  first  know  what  to  make 
of  her,  till,  after  coming  a  little  nearer,  we  found 
she  had  lost  her  main-topmast,  fore-mast,  and 
bowsprit,  and  presently  she  fires  a  gun  as  a  sig 
nal  of  distress.  The  weather  was  pretty  good, 
wind  at  N.  N.  W.  a  fresh  gale,  and  we  soon  came 
to  speak  with  her. 
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We  found  her  a  ship  of  Bristol  bound  home 
from  Barbadoes,  but  had  been  blown  out  of  the 
road  at  Barbadoes  a  few  days  before  she  was 
ready  to  sail  by  a  terrible  hurricane,  while  the 
captain  and  chief  mate  were  both  gone  on  shore ; 
so  that,  beside  the  terror  of  the  storm,  they  were 
but  in  an  indifferent  case  for  good  artists  to  bring 
the  ship  home ;  they  had  been  already  nine  weeks 
at  sea,  and  had  met  with  another  terrible  storm 
after  the  hurricane  was  over,  which  had  blown 
them  quite  out  of  their  knowledge  to  the  west 
ward,  and  in  which  they  had  lost  their  masts  as 
above.  They  told  us  they  expected  to  have  seen 
the  Bahama  islands,  but  were  then  diiven  away 
again  to  the  south-east  by  a  strong  gale  of  wind 
at  N.  N.W.,  the  same  that  blew  now  ;  and  having 
no  sails  to  work  the  ship  with  but  a  main-course 
and  a  kind  of  square  sail  upon  a  jury  fore-mast 
which  they  had  set  up,  they  could  not  lie  near  the 
wind,  but  were  endeavouring  to  stand  away  for 
the  Canaries 

But  that  which  was  worst  of  all  was,  that  they 
were  almost  starved  for  want  of  provisions,  besides 
the  fatigues  they  had  undergone ;  their  bread 
and  flesh  was  quite  gone,  they  had  not  an  ounce 
left  in  the  ship,  and  had  had  none  for  eleven  days ; 
the  only  relief  they  had  was,  their  water  was  not 
all  spent,  and  they  had  about  half  a  barrel  of 
flour  left ;  they  had  sugar  enough,  some  succades 
or  sweetmeats  they  had  at  first,  but  they  were 
devoured,  and  they  had  seven  casks  of  rum. 

There  was  a  youth  and  his  mother,  and  a  maid 
servant  on  board,  who  were  going  passengers, 
and  thinking  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  unhappily 
came  on  board  the  evening  before  the  hurricane 
began,  and,  having  no  provisions  of  their  own 
left,  they  were  in  a  more  deplorable  condition 
than  the  rest ;  for  the  seamen  being  reduced  to 
such  an  extreme  necessity  themselves,  had  no 
compassion,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  poor  pas 
sengers  ;  and  they  were  indeed  in  a  condition  that 
their  misery  is  very  hard  to  describe. 

I  had  perhaps  not  known  this  part,  if  my 
curiosity  had  not  led  me,  the  weather  being  fair 
and  the  wind  abated,  to  go  on  board  the  ship. 
The  second  mate,  who  upon  this  occasion  com 
manded  the  ship,  had  been  on  board  our  ship  ; 
and  he  told  me  indeed  that  they  had  three  pas 
sengers  in  the  great  cabin,  that  they  were  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  "  Nay,"  says  he,  "  I  believe 
they  are  dead,  for  I  have  heard  nothing  of  them 
for  above  two  days ;  and  I  was  afraid  to  inquire 
after  them,"  said  he,  "  for  1  had  nothing  to  relieve 
them  with." 

We  immediately  applied  ourselves  to  give 
them  what  relief  we  could  spare,  and  indeed  I 
had  10  far  overruled  things  with  my  nephew, 
that  I  would  have  victualled  them,  though  we 
had  gone  away  to  Virginia  or  any  part  of  the 
coast  of  America  to  have  supplied  ourselves,  but 
there  was  no  necessity  for  that. 

But  now  they  were  in  a  new  danger,  for  they 
were  afraid  of  eating  too  much  even  of  that  little 
we  gave  them.  The  mate  or  commander  brought 
tit  men  with  him  in  his  boat ;  but  these  poor 
wretches  looked  like  skeletons,  and  were  so  weak 
they  could  hardly  sit  to  their  oars ;  the  mate  him 
self  was  very  ill  and  half-starved,  for  he  declared 
he  had  reserved  nothing  from  the  men,  and  went 


share  and  share  alike  with  them  in  every  bit  they 
cat. 

I  cautioned  him  to  eat  sparingly,  but  set  meat 
before  him  immediately,  and  he  had  not  eaten 
three  mouthfuls  before  he  began  to  be  sick  and 
out  of  order,  so  he  stopt  awhile,  and  our  surgeon 
mixed  him  up  something  with  some  broth,  which 
he  said  would  be  to  him  both  food  and  physic, 
and  after  he  had  taken  it  he  grew  better.  In  the 
meantime  I  forgot  not  the  men,  I  ordered  vic 
tuals  to  be  given  them,  and  the  poor  creatures 
rather  devoured  than  eat  it ;  they  were  so  ex 
ceeding  hungry  that  they  were  in  a  manner 
ravenous  and  had  no  command  of  themselves, 
and  two  of  them  eat  with  so  much  greediness, 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  their  lives  the  next 
morning. 

The  sight  of  these  people's  distress  was  very 
moving  to  me,  and  brought  to  my  mind  what 
I  had  a  terrible  prospect  of  at  my  first  coming 
on  shore  in  my  island,  where  I  had  not  the 
least  mouthful  of  food,  or  any  hopes  of  pro 
curing  it,  besides  the  hourly  apprehension  I  had 
of  being  made  the  food  of  other  creatures.  But 
all  the  while  the  mate  was  thus  relating  to  me 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  ship's  company,  I 
could  not  put  out  of  my  thought  the  story  he  had 
told  me  of  the  three  poor  creatures  in  the  great 
cabin,  viz.  the  mother,  her  son,  and  the  maid 
servant,  whom  he  had  heard  nothing  of  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  whom  he  seemed  to  confess 
they  had  wholly  neglected,  their  own  extremities 
being  so  great ;  by  which  I  understood  that 
they  had  really  given  thorn  no  food  at  all,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  be  perished,  and  be 
all  lying  dead  perhaps  on  the  floor  or  deck  of 
the  cabin. 

As  1  therefore  kept  the  mate,  whom  we  then 
called  captain,  on  board  with  his  men  to  refresh 
them,  so  I  also  forgot  not  the  starving  crew  that 
were  left  on  board,  but  ordered  my  own  boat  to 
go  on  board  the  ship,  and  with  my  mate  and 
twelve  men  to  carry  them  a  sack  of  bread  and 
four  or  five  pieces  of  beef  to  boil.  Our  surgeon 
charged  the  men  to  cause  the  meat  to  be  boiled 
while  they  stayed,  and  to  keep  guard  in  the 
cook  room,  to  prevent  the  men's  taking  it  to 
eat  raw,  or  taking  it  out  of  the  pot  before  it  was 
well  boiled,  and  then  to  give  every  man  but  a 
little  at  a  time ;  and  by  this  caution  he  preserved 
the  men,  who  would  otherwise  have  killed  them 
selves  with  that  very  food  that  was  given  them 
'  on  purpose  to  save  their  lives. 

At  the  same  time  I  ordered  the  mate  to  go 
into  the  great  cabin,  and  see  what  condition 
the  poor  passengers  were  in,  and  if  they  were 
alive,  to  comfort  them  and  give  them  what  re 
freshment  was  proper  ;  and  the  surgeon  gave  him 
a  large  pitcher  with  some  of  the  prepared  broth 
which  he  had  given  the  mate  that  was  on  board, 
and  which  he  did  not  question  would  restore 
them  gradually. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  but,  as  I  said 
above,  having  a  great  mind  to  see  the  scene  of 
misery,  which  I  knew  the  ship  itself  would  pre 
sent  me  with  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  I 
could  have  it  by  report,  I  took  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  as  we  now  called  him,  with  me,  and  went 
myself  a  little  after  in  their  boat. 

I  found  the  poor  men  on  board  almost  in  a 
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tumult  to  get  the  victuals  out  of  the 'boiler  before  ! 
it  was  ready,  but  my  mate  observed  his  order, 
and  kept  a  good  guard  at  the  cook-room  door, 
and  the  man  he  placed  there,  after  using  all  pos 
sible  persuasion  to  have  patience,  kept  them  off 
by  force.  However,  he  caused  some  biscuit  cakes 
to  be  dipped  in  the  pot,  and  softened  them  with 
the  liquor  of  the  meat,  which  they  call  brewis, 
and  gave  them  every  one  one  to  stay  their 
stomachs,  and  told  them  it  was  for  their  own 
safety  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  them  but 
little  at  a  time.  But  it  was  all  in  vain,  and 
had  I  not  come  on  board,  and  their  own  com 
mander  and  officers  with  me,  and  with  good 
words  and  some  threats  also  of  giving  them  no 
more,  I  believe  they  would  have  broke  into  the 
cook-room  by  force,  and  tore  the  meat  out  of  the 
furnace,  for  words  indeed  are  of  a  very  small 
force  to  an  hungry  belly.  However,  we  pacified 
them  and  fed  them  gradually  and  cautiously  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  next  time  gave  them  more, 
and  at  last  filled  their  bellies,  and  the  men  did 
well  enough. 

But  the  misery  of  the  poor  passengers  in  the 
cabin  was  of  another  nature,  and  far  beyond  the 
rest ;  for  as,  first,  the  ship's  company  had  so 
little  for  themselves,  it  was  but  too  true  that 
they  had  at  first  kept  them  very  low,  and  at  last 
totally  neglected  them,  so  that  for  six  or  seven 
days,  it  might  be  said,  they  had  really  had  no 
food  at  all,  and  for  several  days  before  very  little. 

The  poor  mother,  who,  as  the  first  mate  re 
ported,  was  a  woman  of  good  sense  and  good 
breeding,  had  spared  all  she  could  get  so  affec 
tionately  for  her  son,  that  at  last  she  entirely 
sunk  under  it ;  and  when  the  mate  of  our  ship 
went  in,  she  sat  upon  the  floor  or  deck,  with  her 
back  up  against  the  sides,  between  two  chairs, 
which  were  lashed  fast,  and  her  head  sunk  in 
between  her  shoulders  like  a  corpse,  though  not 
quite  dead.  My  mate  said  all  he  could  to  revive 
and  encourage  her,  and  with  a  spoon  put  some 
broth  into  her  mouth.  She  opened  her  lips,  and 
lifted  up  one  hand,  but  could  not  speak  ;  yet  she 
understood  what  he  said,  and  made  signs  to  him, 
intimating  that  it  was  too  late  for  her,  but 
pointed  to  her  child,  as  if  she  would  have  said 
they  should  take  care  of  him. 

However,  the  mate,  who  was  exceedingly 
moved  with  the  sight,  endeavoured  to  get  some 
of  the  broth  into  her  mouth  ;  and,  as  he  said, 
got  two  or  three  spoonfuls  down,  though  I  ques 
tion  whether  he  could  be  sure  of  it  or  not,  but 
it  was  too  late,  and  she  died  the  same  night. 

The  youth,  who  was  preserved  at  the  price  of 
his  most  affectionate  mother's  life,  was  not  so  far 
gone  ;  yet  he  lay  in  a  cabin-bed  as  one  stretched 
out,  with  hardly  any  life  left  in  him  ;  he  had  a 
piece  of  an  old  glove  in  his  mouth,  having  eaten 
up  the  rest  of  it.  However,  being  young,  and 
having  more  strength  than  his  mother,  the  mate 
got  something  down  his  throat,  and  he  began 
sensibly  to  revive,  though  by  giving  him  some 
time  after  but  two  or  three  spoonfuls  extra 
ordinary,  he  was  very  sick,  and  brought  it  up 
again. 

But  the  next  care  was  the  poor  maid  ;  she  lay 
all  along  upon  the  deck  hard  by  her  mistress, 
and  just  like  one  that  had  fallen  down  with  an 
apoplexy,  and  struggled  for  life  ;  her  limbs  were 


distorted,  one  of  her  hands  was  clasped  round 
the  frame  of  one  chair,  and  she  griped  it  so  hard, 
that  we  could  not  easily  make  her  let  it  go  ;  her 
other  arm  lay  over  her  head,  and  her  feet  lay  both 
together,  set  fast  against  the  frame  of  the  cabin- 
table.  In  short,  she  lay  just  like  one  in  the  last 
agonies  of  death,  and  yet  she  was  alive  too. 

The  poor  creature  was  not  only  starved  with 
hunger,  and  terrified  with  the  thoughts  of  death, 
but,  as  the  men  told  us  afterwards,  was  broken 
hearted  for  her  mistress,  whom  she  saw  dying 
two  or  three  days  before,  and  whom  she  loved 
most  tenderly. 

We  knew  not  what  to  do  with  this  poor  girl ; 
for  when  our  surgeon,  who  was  a  man  of  very 
great  knowledge  and  experience,  had  with  great 
application  recovered  her  as  to  life,  he  had  her 
upon  his  hand  as  to  her  senses,  for  she  was  little 
less  than  distracted  for  a  considerable  time  after, 
as  shall  appear  presently. 

Whoever  shall  read  these  memorandums  must 
be  desired  to  consider,  that  visits  at  sea  are  not 
like  a  journey  into  the  country,  where  sometimes 
people  stay  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  a  place. 
Our  business  was  to  relieve  this  distressed  ship's 
crew,  but  not  to  lie  by  for  them,  and  though  they 
were  willing  to  steer  the  same  course  with  us  for 
some  days,  yet  we  could  carry  no  sail  to  keep 
pace  with  a  ship  that  had  no  masts.  However,  as 
their  captain  begged  of  us  to  help  him  to  set  up 
a  main  top-mast,  and  a  kind  of  top-mast  to  his 
jury  fore-mast,  we  did,  as  it  were,  lie  by  him  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  having  given  him 
five  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  two  hogsheads  of 
biscuit,  and  a  proportion  of  peas,  flour,  and 
what  other  things  we  could  spare,  and  taking 
three  casks  of  sugar  and  some  rum,  and  some 
pieces  of  eight  of  them  for  satisfaction,  we  lelt 
them,  taking  on  board  with  us,  at  their  own  ear 
nest  request,  the  youth  and  the  maid,  and  all 
their  goods. 

The  young  lad  was  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  a  pretty,  well-bred,  modest,  and  sensible 
youth,  greatly  dejected  with  the  loss  of  his  mo 
ther,  and,  as  it  seems,  had  lost  his  father  but  a  few 
months  before  at  Barbadoes.  He  begged  of  the 
surgeon  to  speak  to  me  to  take  him  out  of  the 
ship,  for  he  said  the  cruel  fellows  had  murdered 
his  mother ;  and  indeed  so  they  had,  that  is  to 
say,  passively  ;  for  they  might  have  spared  a 
small  sustenance  to  the  poor  helpless  widow,  that 
might  have  preserved  her  life,  though  it  had  been 
just  to  keep  her  alive.  But  hunger  knows  no 
friend,  no  relation,  no  justice,  no  right ;  and 
therefore  is  remorseless,  and  capable  of  no  com- 
passion. 

The  surgeon  told  him  how  far  we  were  goinpr. 
and  how  it  would  carry  him  away  from  all  his 
friends,  and  put  him  perhaps  in  as  bad  circum 
stances,  almost,  as  we  found  them  in,  that  is  to 
say,  starving  in  the  world.  He  said  he  mattered 
not  whither  he  went,  if  he  was  but  delivered  from 
the  terrible  crew  that  he  was  among ;  that  the 
captain  (by  which  he  meant  me,  for  he  coufd 
know  nothing  of  my  nephew)  had  saved  his  life, 
and  he  was  sure  would  not  hurt  him ;  and  as  for 
<he  maid,  he  was  sure,  if  she  came  to  herself,  she 
would  be  very  thankful  for  it,  let  us  carry  them 
whither  we  would.  The  surgeon  represented 
the  case  so  affectionately  to  me,  that  I  yielded, 
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and  we  took  them  both  on  board  with  all  their 
goods,  except  eleven  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which 
could  not  be  removed  or  come  at ;  and  as  the 
youth  had  a  bill  of  lading  for  them,  I  made  his 
commander  sign  u  writing,  obliging  him  to  go,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  Bristol,  to  one  Mr  Rogers,  a 
merchant  there,  to  whom  the  youth  said  he"  was 
related,  and  to  deliver  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
him,  and  all  the  goods  he  had  belonging  to  the 
deceased  widow,  which  I  suppose  was  not  done, 
for  I  could  never  learn  that  the  ship  came  to 
Bristol,  but  was,  as  is  most  probable,  lost  at  sea, 
being  in  so  disabled  a  condition,  and  so  far  from 
any  land,  that  I  am  of  opinion  the  first  storm 
she  met  with  afterwards  she  might  founder  in 
the  sea,  for  she  was  leaky,  and  had  damage  in 
her  hold  when  I  met  with  her. 

I  was  now  in  the  latitude  of  19  deg.  32  min., 
and  had  hitherto  had  a  tolerable  voyage  as  to 
weather,  though  at  first  the  winds  had  been  con 
trary.  I  shall  trouble  nobody  with  the  little  in 
cidents  of  wind,  weather,  currents,  &c.,  on  the 
rest  of  our  voyage ;  but  shortening  my  story  for 
the  sake  of  what  is  to  follow,  shall  observe,  that 
1  came  to  my  old  habitation,  the  island,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1695.  It  was  with  no  small  diffi 
culty  that  I  found  the  place,  for  as  I  came  to  it, 
and  went,  from  it  before,  on  the  south  and  east 
side  of  the  island,  as  coming  from  the  Brazils,  so 
now  coming  in  between  the  main  and  the  island, 
and  having  no  chart  for  the  coast,  nor  any  land 
mark,  I  did  not  know  it  when  I  saw  it,  or  know 
whether  I  saw  it  or  no. 

We  beat  about  a  great  while,  and  went  on 
shore  on  several  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Oronooque,  but  none  for  my  purpose  ;  only 
this  I  learned  by  my  coasting  the  shore,  that  I 
was  under  one  great  mistake  before,  viz.,  that 
the  continent  which  I  thought  I  saw  from  the 
island  I  lived  in,  was  really  no  continent,  but  a 
long  island,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  islands,  reaching 
from  one  to  the  other  side  of  the  extended  mouth 
of  that  great  river;  and  that  the  savages  who 
came  to  my  island  were  not  properly  those  which 
we  call  Caribbees,  but  islanders,  and  other  barba 
rians  of  the  same  kind,  who  inhabited  something 
nearer  to  our  side  than  the  rest. 

In  short,  I  visited  several  of  the  islands  to  no 
purpose ;  some  I  found  were  inhabited,  and 
some  were  not.  On  one  of  them  1  found  some 
Spaniards,  and  thought  they  had  lived  there, 
but  speaking  with  them,  found  they  had  a  sloop 
lay  in  a  small  creek  hard  by,  and  that  they 
came  thither  to  make  salt,  and  catch  some  pearl 
muscles  if  they  could,  but  that  they  belonged 
to  the  isle  of  Trinidad,  which  lay  farther  north, 
in  the  latitude  of  10  and  11  degrees. 

Thus  coasting  from  one  island  to  another, 
sometimes  with  the  ship,  sometimes  with  the 
Frenchman's  shallop  (which  we  had  found  a 
convenient  boat,  and  therefore  kept  her  with 
their  very  good  will),  at  length  I  came  fair  on 
the  south  side  of  my  island,  and  I  presently 
knew  the  very  countenance  of  the  place ;  so  I 
brought  the  ship  safe  to  an  anchor,  broadside 
with  the  little  creek  where  was  my  old  habita 
tion. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  the  place  I  called  for  Fri 
day,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  he  was? 
He  looked  about  a  little,  and  presently  clap 


ping  his  hands,  cried,  "  Oh  yes,  oh  there !  oh 
yes,  oh  there !"  pointing  to  our  old  habitation, 
and  fell  a-dancing  and  capering  like  a  mad  fel 
low,  and  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  him  from 
jumping  into  the  sea  to  swim  ashore  to  the 
place. 

"  Well,  Friday,"  said  I,  "  do  you  think  we  shall 
find  anybody  here  or  no  ?  and  what  do  you 
think,  shall  we  see  your  father?"  The  fellow 
stood  mute  as  a  stock  a  good  while ;  but  when 
I  named  his  father,  the  poor  affectionate  creature 
looked  dejected,  and  I  could  see  the  tears  run 
down  his  face  very  plentifully.  "  What  is  the 
matter,  Friday  ?"  said  I ;  "  are  you  troubled 
because  you  may  see  your  father  ?" — "  No,  no,1' 
says  he,  shaking  his  head,  "  no  see  him  more,  no 
ever  more  see  again." — "  Why  so,"  said  I,  "  Fri 
day  ;  how  do  you  know  that  ?" — "  O  no,  O  no," 
says  Friday,  "  he  long  ago  die,  long  ago;  he  much 
old  man."— "  Well,  well,"  said  I,  "  Friday,  you 
don't  know  ;  but  shall  we  see  any  one  else  then  ?" 
The  fellow,  it  seems,  had  better  eyes  than  I,  and 
he  points  just  to  the  hill  above  my  old  house, 
and  though  we  lay  half  a  league  off,  he  cries 
out,  "  Me  see  !  me  see  !  yes,  yes,  me  see  much 
man  there,  and  there,  and  there."  I  looked,  but 
I  could  see  nobody,  no,  not  with  a  perspective 
glass ;  which  was,  I  suppose,  because  I  could 
not  hit  the  place  ;  for  the  fellow  was  right,  as  I 
found  upon  inquiry  the  next  day,  and  there  were 
five  or  six  men  altogether  stood  to  look  at  the 
ship,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  us. 

As  soon  as  Friday  had  told  me  he  saw  people, 
I  caused  the  English  ancient  to  be  spread,  and 
fired  three  guns  to  give  them  notice  we  were 
friends,  and  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
we  perceived  a  smoke  rise  from  the  side  of  the 
creek  ;  so  I  immediately  ordered  a  boat  out, 
taking  Friday  with  me,  and  hanging  out  a  white 
flag,  or  a  flag  of  truce,  I  went  directly  on  shore, 
taking  with  me  the  young  friar  I  mentioned,  to 
whom  I  had  told  the  whole  story  of  my  living 
there,  and  the  manner  of  it,  and  every  particular 
both  of  myself  and  those  that  I  left  there,  and 
who  was  on  that  account  extremely  desirous  to 
go  with  me.  We  had  besides  about  sixteen  men 
well  armed,  if  we  had  found  any  new  guest  there 
which  we  did  not  know  of  j  but  we  had  no  neei 
of  weapons. 

As  we  went  on  shore  upon  the  tide  of  floi 
near  high  water,  we  rowed  directly  into  the 
creek,  and  the  first  man  I  fixed  my  eye  upon  was 
the  Spaniard  whose  life  I  had  saved,  and  whom  I 
knew  by  his  face  perfectly  well ;  as  to  his  habit,  I 
shall  describe  it  afterwards.  I  ordered  nobody 
to  go  on  shore  at  first  but  myself,  but  there 
was  no  keeping  Friday  in  the  boat ;  for  the  af 
fectionate  creature  had  spied  his  father  at  a  dis 
tance,  a  good  way  off  of  the  Spaniards,  where 
indeed  I  saw  nothing  of  him,  and  if  they  had 
not  let  him  go  on  shore,  he  would  have  jumped 
into  the  sea.  He  was  no  sooner  on  shore,  but 
he  flew  away  to  his  father  like  an  arrow  out  of 
a  bow.  It  would  have  made  any  man  shed 
tears,  in  spite  of  the  firmest  resolution,  to  have 
seen  the  first  transports  of  this  poor  fellow's  joy 
when  he  came  to  his  father  ;  how  he  embraced 
him,  kissed  him,  stroked  his  face,  took  him  up 
in  his  arms,  set  him  down  upon  a  tree,  and  lay 
down  by  him  ;  then  stood  and  looked  at  him  as 
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any  one  wouid  look  at  a  strange  picture  for  a  j 
quarter  of  an  hour  together,  then  lay  down  upon 
the  ground  and  stroked  his  legs,  and  kissed  them, 
and  ihen  got  up  again  and  stared  at  him  ;  one 
would  have  thought  the  fellow  bewitched ;  but 
it  would  have  made  a  dog  laugh  to  see  how  the 
next  day  his  passion  ran  out  another  way;  in  j 
the  morning  he  walked  along  the  shore  to  and 
again  with  his  father  several  hours,  always  lead 
ing  him  by  the  hand  as  if  he  had  been  a  lady, 
and  every  now  and  then  would  come  to  fetch 
something  or  other  for  him  from  the  boat,  either 
a  lump  of  sugar,  or  a  dram,  a  biscuit,  or  some- 
tiling  or  other  that  was  good.  In  the  afternoon 
his  frolics  ran  another  way,  for  then  he  would 
set  the  old  man  down  upon  the  ground  and  dance 
about  him,  and  make  a  thousand  antic  postures 
and  gestures,  and  all  the  while  he  did  this,  he 
would  be  talking  to  him,  and  telling  him  one 
story  or  another  of  his  travels,  and  of  what  had 
happened  to  him  abroad  to  divert  him.  In  short, 
if  the  same  filial  affection  was  to  be  found  in 
Christians  to  their  parents  in  our  parts  of  the 
world,  one  would  be  tempted  to  say,  there  hardly 
would  have  been  any  need  of  the  fifth  command 
ment. 

But  this  is  a  digression  ;  I  return  to  my  land 
ing.  It  would  be  endless  to  take  notice  of  all 
the  ceremonies  and  civilities  that  the  Spaniards 
received  me  with.  The  first  Spaniard,  whom, 
as  I  said,  I  knew  very  well,  was  he  whose  life  I 
saved  ;  he  came  towards  the  boat  attended  by  one 
more,  carrying  a  flag  of  truce  also  ;  and  he  did 
not  only  not  know  me  at  first,  but  he  had  no 
thoughts,  no  notion  of  its  being  me  that  was 
come,  till  I  spoke  to  him:  "  Seignor,"  said  I,  in 
Portuguese,  "do  you  not.  know  me  ?  at  which  he 
spoke  not  a  word ;  but  giving  his  musket  to  the 
man  that  was  with  him,  threw  his  arms  abroad, 
and  saving  something  in  Spanish  that  I  did  not 
perfectly  hear,  came  forward  and  embraced  me, 
telling  me,  he  was  inexcusable  not  to  know  that 
face  again  that  he  had  once  seen,  as  of  an  angel 
from  heaven  sent  to  save  his  life  ;  he  said  abun 
dance  of  very  handsome  things,  as  a  well-bred 
Spaniard  always  knows  how ;  and  then  beckoning 
to  the  person  that  attended  him,  bade  him  go 
and  call  out  his  comrades.  He  then  asked  me 
if  1  would  walk  to  my  old  habitation,  where  he 
would  give  me  possession  of  my  own  house  again, 
and  where  I  should  see  there  had  been  but  mean 
improvements ;  so  I  walked  along  with  him ; 
but,  alas  !  I  could  no  more  find  the  place  again 
than  if  I  had  never  been  there ;  for  they  had 
planted  so  many  trees,  and  placed  them  in  such 
a  posture,  so  thick  and  close  to  one  another,  in 
ten  years'  time  they  were  grown  so  big,  that,  in 
short,  the  place  was  inaccessible,  except  by  such 
windings  and  blind  ways  as  they  themselves  only 
who  made  them  could  find. 

!      1  asked  them,  what  put  them   upon  all   these 

|  fortifications?   He  told  me  I  would  say  there  was 

!  need  enough  of  it,  when  they  had  given  an  ac 

:  count  how  they  had  passed  their  time  since  their 

j  arriving  in  the  island,   especially  after  they  had 

,  the  misfortune  to  find  that  I  was  gone  ;  he  told 

;  me  he  could  not  but  have  some  satisfaction  in 

my  <:(>od  fortune,  when  he  heard  that  I  was  gone 

in  a  good  ship,  and  to  my  satisfaction  ;  and  that 

he  had  oftentimes  a  strong  persuasion  that  one 


time  or  other  he  should  see  me  again,  but  nothing 
that  ever  befel  him  in  his  life,  he  said,  was  so 
surprising  and  afflicting  to  him  at  first,  as  the 
disappointment  he  was  under  when  he  came  back 
to  the  island,  and  found  I  was  not  there. 

As  to  the  three  barbarians  (so  he  called  them) 
that  were  left  behind,  and  of  whom  he  said 
he  had  a  long  story  to  tell  me ;  the  Spaniards 
all  thought  themselves  much  better  among 
the  savages,  only  that  their  number  was  so 
small.  "  And,"  says  he,  "  had  they  been  strong 
enough,  we  had  been  all  long  ago  in  purgatory  ;'; 
and  with  that  he  crossed  himself  upon  the  breast. 
"  But,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  be  dis 
pleased  when  I  shall  tell  you  how,  forced  by 
necessity,  we  were  obliged  for  our  own  preser 
vation  to  disarm  them,  and  making  them  our 
subjects,  who  would  not  be  content  with  being 
moderately  our  masters,  but  would  be  our  mur 
derers."  I  answered,  I  was  heartily  afraid  of 
it  when  I  left  them  there,  and  nothing  troubled 
me  at  my  parting  from  the  island,  but  that  they 
were  not  come  back,  that  I  might  have  put  them 
:n  possession  of  everything  first,  and  left  the 
other  in  a  state  of  subjection,  as  they  deserved  ; 
3ut  if  they  had  reduced  them  to  it,  I  was  very 
glad,  and  should  be  very  far  from  finding  any 
"ault  with  it,  for  I  knew  they  were  a  parcel  of 
refractory,  ungovernable  villains,  and  were  fit  for 
any  manner  of  mischief. 

While  I  was  saying  this,  came  the  man  whom 
ie  had  sent  back,  and  with  him  eleven  men 
more  ;  in  the  dress  they  were  in,  it  was  impos 
sible  to  guess  what  nation  they  were  of,  but  he 
made  all  clear  both  to  them  and  to  me.  First, 
tie  turned  to  me,  and  pointing  to  them,  said, 
"  These,  sir,  are  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  owe 
their  lives  to  you ;"  and  then  turning  to  them, 
and  pointing  to  me,  he  let  them  know  who  I 
was,  upon  which  they  all  came  up  one  by  one, 
not  as  if  they  had  been  sailors  and  ordinary  fel 
lows,  and  I  the  like,  but,  really,  as  if  they  had 
been  ambassadors  or  noblemen,  and  I  a  monarch, 
or  a  great  conqueror ;  their  behaviour  was  to 
the  last  degree  obliging  and  courteous,  and  yet 
mixed  with  a  manly  majestic  gravity  which  very 
well  became  them  ;  and,  in  short,  they  had  so 
much  more  manners  than  I,  that  I  scarce  knew 
how  to  receive  their  civilities,  much  less  how  to 
return  them  in  kind. 

The  history  of  their  coming  to  and  conduct 
in  the  island  after  my  going  away  is  so  remark 
able,  and  has  so  many  incidents,  which  the 
former  part  of  my  relation  will  help  to  under 
stand,  and  which  will,  in  most  of  the  particulars, 
refer  to  that  account  I  have  already  given,  that 
I  cannot  but  commit  them  with  great  delight  to 
the  reading  of  those  that  come  after  me. 

I  shall  no  longer  trouble  the  story  with  a  rela 
tion  in  the  first  person,  which  will  put  me  to  the 
expense  of  ten  thousand  said  I's,  and  said  he's, 
and  he  told  me's,  and  I  told  him's,  and  the  like; 
but  I  shall  collect  the  facts  historically,  as  near 
as  I  can  gather  them  out  of  my  memory  from 
what  they  related  to  me,  and  from  what  I  met 
with  in  my  conversing  with  them,  and  with  the 
place. 

In  order  to  do  this  succinctly,  and  as  intelligi 
bly  as  I  can,  I  must  go  back  to  the  circumstance 
in  which  1  left  the  island,  and  which  the  personi 
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were  in  of  whom  I  am  to  speak.  At  first,  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat,  that  I  had  sent  away  Fri 
day's  father  and  the  Spaniard,  the  two  whose 
lives  I  had  rescued  from  the  savages,  I  say  I 
had  sent  them  away  in  a  large  canoe  to  the  main, 
as  I  then  thought  it,  to  fetch  over  the  Spaniard's 
companions  whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  in 
order  to  save  them  from  the  like  calamity  that 
he  had  been  in  ;  and  in  order  to  succour  them 
for  the  present,  and  that,  if  possible,  we  might 
together  find  some  way  for  our  deliverance  after 
wards. 

When  I  sent  them  away,  I  had  no  visible  ap 
pearance  of,  or  the  least  room  to  hope  for,  my 
own  deliverance,  any  more  than  I  had  twenty 
years  before,  much  less  had  I  any  foreknowledge 
of  what  after  happened,  I  mean  of  an  English 
ship  coming  on  shore  there  to  fetch  them  off;  and 
could  not  but  be  a  very  great  surprise  to  them, 
when  they  came  back,  not  only  to  find  that  I  was 
gone,  but  to  find  three  strangers  left  on  the  spot, 
possessed  of  all  that  I  had  left  behind  me,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  their  own. 

The  first  thing,  however,  which  I  inquired 
into,  that  I  might  begin  where  I  left  off,  was  of  j 
their  own  part,  and  I  desired  he  would  give  me 
a  particular  account  of  his  voyage  back  to  his 
countrymen  with  the  boat,  when  [  sent  him  to 
fetch  them  over.  He  told  me  there  was  little 
variety  in  that  part,  for  nothing  remarkable  hap 
pened  to  them  on  the  way,  they  having  very  calm 
weather,  and  a  smooth  sea;  for  his  countrymen, 
it  could  not  be  doubted,  he  said,  but  that  they 
were  overjoyed  to  see  him  (it  seems  he  was  the 
principal  man  among  them,  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  they  had  been  shipwrecked  in  having  been 
dead  some  time) ;  they  were,  he  said,  the  more 
surprised  to  see  him,  because  they  knew  he  was 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  savages,  who,  they  were 
satisfied,  would  devour  him,  as  they  did  all  the 
rest  of  their  prisoners  ;  that  when  he  told  them 
the  story  of  the  deliverance,  and  in  what  manner 
he  was  furnished  for  carrying  them  away,  it  was 
like  a  dream  to  them  ;  and  their  astonishment, 
they  said,  was  something  like  that  of  Joseph's 
brethren,  when  he""  told  them  who  he  was,  and 
told  him  the  story  of  his  exaltation  in  Pharaoh's 
court ;  but  when  he  showed  them  the  arms,  the 
powder,  the  ball,  and  the  provisions  that  he 
brought  them  for  their  journey  or  voyage,  they 
were  restored  to  themselves,  took  a  just  share 
of  the  joy  of  their  deliverance,  and  immediately 
prepared  to  come  away  with  him. 

Their  first  business  was  to  get  canoes  ;  and  in 
this  they  were  obliged  not  to  stick  so  much  upon 
the  honest  part  of  it,  but  to  trespass  upon  their 
friendly  savages,  and  to  borrow  two  large  canoes 
or  periaguas,  on  pretence  of  going  out  a  fishing, 
or  for  pleasure. 

In  these  they  came  away  the  next  morning  ; 
it  seems  they  wanted  no  time  to  get  themselves 
ready,  for  they  had  no  baggage,  neither  clothes, 
or  provisions,  or  anything  in  the  world,  but  what 
they  had  on  them,  and  a  few  roots  to  eat,  of 
which  they  used  to  make  their  bread. 

They  were  in  all  three  weeks  absent,  and  in 
that  time,  unluckily  for  them,  I  had  the  occasion 
offered  for  my  escape,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
other  part,  and  to  get  off  from  the  island  ;  leav 
ing  three  of  the  most  impudent,  hardened,  un- 


governed,  disagreeable  villains  behind  me,  that 
any  man  could  desire  to  meet  with,  to  the  pooi 
Spaniards'  great  grief  and  disappointment,  you 
may  be  sure. 

The  only  just  thing  the  rogues  did,  was,  that 
when  the  Spaniards  came  on  shore,  they  gave  my 
letter  to  them,  and  gave  them  provisions,  and 
other  relief,  as  I  had  ordered  them  to  do ;  also 
they  gave  them  the  long  paper  of  directions 
which  I  had  left  with  them,  containing  the  par 
ticular  methods  which  I  took  for  managing  every 
part  of  my  life  there ;  the  way  how  I  baked  my 
bread,  bred  up  my  tame  goats,  and  planted  my 
corn ;  how  I  cured  my  grapes,  made  my  pots, 
and,  in  a  word,  everything  I  did  ;  all  this  being 
written  down,  they  gave  to  the  Spaniards,  two 
of  whom  understood  English  well  enough  ;  nor 
did  they  refuse  to  accommodate  the  Spaniards 
with  anything  else,  for  they  agreed  very  well  for 
some  time ;  they  gave  them  an  equal  admission 
into  the  house  or  cave,  and  they  began  to  live 
very  sociably  ;  and  the  head  Spaniard,  who  had 
seen  pretty  much  of  my  method,  and  Friday's 
father  together,  managed  all  their  affairs  ;  for,  as 
for  the  Englishmen,  they  did  nothing  but  ramble 
about  the  island,  shoot  parrots,  and  catch  tor 
toises,  and  when  they  came  home  at  night,  the 
Spaniards  provided  their  suppers  for  them. 

The  Spaniards  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
this,  would  the  other  but  have  left  them  alone, 
which,  however,  they  could  not  find  in  their 
hearts  to  do  long;  but  like  the  dog  in  the  man 
ger,  they  would  not  eat  themselves,  and  would 
not  let  others  eat  neither.  The  differences, 
nevertheless,  were  at  first  but  trivial,  and  such 
as  are  not  worth  relating,  but  at  last  it  broke 
out  into  open  war,  and  it  began  with  all  the  rude 
ness  and  insolence  that  can  be  imagined,  without 
reason,  without  provocation,  contrary  to  nature, 
and  indeed  to  common  sense ;  and  though,  it  is 
true,  the  first  relation  of  it  came  from  the  Spa 
niards  themselves,  whom  I  may  call  the  accusers, 
yet  when  I  came  to  examine  the  fellows,  they 
could  not  deny  a  word  of  it. 

But  before  I  come  to  the  particulars  of  this 
part,  I  must  supply  a  defect  in  my  former  rela 
tion,  and  this  was,  that  I  forgot  to  set  down 
among  the  rest,  that  just  as  we  were  weighing 
the  anchor  to  set  sail,  there  happened  a  little 
quarrel  on  board  our  ship,  which  I  was  afraid 
once  would  turn  to  a  second  mutiny  ;  nor  was  it 
appeased  until  the  captain,  rousing  up  his  cou 
rage,  and  taking  us  all  to  his  assistance,  parted 
them  by  force,  and  making  two  of  the  most  re 
fractory  fellows  prisoners,  he  laid  them  in  irons ; 
and  as  they  had  been  active  in  the  former  dis 
orders,  and  let  fall  some  ugly,  dangerous  words 
the  second  time,  he  threatened  to  carry  them  in 
irons  to  England,  and  have  them  hanged  there 
for  mutiny,  and  running  away  with  the  ship. 

This,  it  seems,  though  the  captain  did  not  in 
tend  to  do  it,  frighted  some  other  men  in  the 
ship,  and  some  of  them  had  put  it  in  the  heads 
of  the  rest  that  the  captain  only  gave  them  good 
words  for  the  present,  till  they  should  come  to 
some  English  port ;  and  that  then  they  should 
be  all  put  into  a  gaol,  and  tried  for  their  lives. 

The  mate  got  intelligence  of  this,  and  ac 
quainted  us  with  it ;  upon  which  it  was  desired 
that  I,  who  still  passed  for  a  great  man  among 
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them,  should  go  down  with  the  mate,  and  satisfy 
the  men,  and  tell  thorn  th;U  they  might  be  as 
sured,  if  they  behaved  well  the  rest  of  the  voyaj.''1, 
all  they  had"  done  for  the  time  past  should  be 
pardoned.  So  I  wrnt,  and  after  passing  my 
honour's  word  to  them,  they  appeared  easy,  aid 
ihe  more  so  when  I  caused  the  tivo  men,  who 
were  in  irons,  to  be  released  and  forgiven. 

But  this  mutiny  had  brought  us  to  an  anchor 
for  that  night,  the  wind  also  falling  calm.  Nest 
morning  we  found  that  our  two  men  who  had 
been  laid  in  irons,  had  stole  each  of  them  a 
musket,  and  some  other  weapons.  What  powder 
or  shot  they  had  we  knew  not ;  and  had  taken 
the  ship's  pinnace,  which  was  not  yet  haled  up, 
and  run  away  with  her  to  their  companions  in 
roguery  on  shore. 

As  soon  as  we  found  this,  I  ordered  the  long- 
boat  on  shore,  with  twelve  men  and  the  mate, 
and  away  they  went  to  seek  the  rogues,  but  they 
could  neither  find  them  nor  any  of  the  rest,  for 
they  all  fled  into  the  woods,  when  they  saw  the 
boat  coming  on  shore.  The  mate  was  once  re- 
solved,  in  justice  to  their  roguery,  to  have  de 
stroyed  their  plantations,  burnt  all  their  house 
hold  stuff  and  furniture,  and  left  them  to  shift 
without  it;  but  hav;ng  no  order,  he  let  all  alone, 
left  everything  as  they  found  it,  and  bringing  the 
pinnace  away,  came  on  board  without  them. 

These  two  men  made  their  numbers  five  ;  but 
the  other  three  villains  were  so  much  wickeder 
than  these,  that  after  they  had  been  two  or  three 
days  together,  they  turned  their  two  new-comers 
out  of  doors  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  nor  could  they, 
for  a  good  while,  be  persuaded  to  give  them  any 
food;  as  for  the  Spaniards,  they  were  not  yet 
come. 

When  the  Spaniards  came  first  on  shore,  the 
business  began  to  go  forward.  The  Spaniards 
would  have  persuaded  the  three  English  brutes 
to  have  taken  in  their  two  countrymen  again, 
that,  as  they  said,  they  might  be  all  one  family, 
but  they  would  not  hear  of  it ;  so  the  two  poor 
fellows  lived  by  themselves,  and  finding  nothing 
but  industry  and  application  would  make  them 
live  comfortable,  they  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  island,  but  a  little  more  to  the 
west,  to  be  out  of  the  danger  of  the  savages,  who 
always  landed  on  the  east  parts  of  the  island. 

Here  they  built  two  huts,  one  to  lodge  in,  and 
the  other  to  lay  up  their  magazines  and  stores  in  ; 
and  the  Spaniards  having  given  them  some  corn 
for  seed,  and  especially  some  of  the  peas  which  I 
had  left  them,  they  dug  and  planted,  and  inclosed, 
after  the  pattern  I  had  set  for  them  all,  and 
began  to  live  pretty  well.  Their  first  crop  of 
corn  was  on  the  ground,  and  though  it  was  but  a 
little  bit  of  land  which  they  had  dug  up  at  first, 
having  had  but  a  little  time,  yet  it  was  enough 
to  relieve  them,  and  find  them  with  bread  or 
other  eatables ;  and  one  of  the  fellows,  being  the 
cook's  mate  of  the  ship,  was  very  ready  at  making 
soup,  puddings,  and  such  other  preparations,  as 
the  rice  and  the  milk,  and  such  little  flesh  as  they 
got,  furnished  him  to  do. 

They  were  going  on  in  a  little  thriving  pos 
ture,  when  the  three  unnatural  rogues,  their  own 
countrymen  too,  in  mere  humour,  and  to  insult 
them,  came  and  bullied  them,  and  told  them  the 


island  was  theirs  ;  that  the  governor,  meaning 
me,  had  given  them  possession  of  it,  and  nobody 
else  had  any  right  to  it,  and,  damn  them,  they 
should  build  no  houses  upon  their  ground,  unless 
they  would  pay  them  rent  for  them. 

Tin?  two  mr-n  thought  they  had  jested  at  first, 
and  asked  them  to  come  and  sit  down,  and  see 
what  line  houses  they  were  that  they  had  built, 
and  tell  them  what  rent  they  demanded  ;  and 
one  of  them  merrily  told  them,  if  they  were 
ground-landlords,  he  hoped,  if  they  built  tene 
ments  upon  the  land,  and  made  improvements, 
they  would,  according  to  the  custom  of  all  land 
lords,  grant  them  a  long  lease,  and  bid  them  go 
fetch  a  scrivener  to  draw  the  writing^.  One  of 
the  three,  damning  and  raging,  told  them  they 
should  see  they  were  not  in  jest ;  and  going  to  a 

,  little  place  at  a  distance,  where  the  honest  men 
had  made  a  fire  to  dress  their  victuals,  he  takes 
a  fire-brand,  and  claps  it  to  the  outride  of  their 
hut,  and  very  fairly  set  it  on  fire  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  all  burnt  down  in  a  few  minutes,  if  one 
of  the  two  had  not  run  to  the  fellow,  thrust  him 
away,  and  trod  the  fire  out  with  his  feet,  and 
that  not  without  some  difficulty  too. 

The  fellow  was  in  such  a  rage  at  the  honest 
man's  thrusting  him  away,  that  he  turned  upon 
him  with  a  pole  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  had  not 
the  man  avoided  the  blow  very  nimbly,  and  run 
into  the  hut,  he  had  ended  his  days  at  once. 
His  comrade,  seeing  the  danger  they  were  both 
in,  ran  in  after  him,  and  immediately  they  came 
both  out  with  their  muskets,  and  the  man  that 
was  first  struck  at  with  the  pole,  knocked  the 
fellow  down,  who  began  the  quarrel,  with  the 
stock  of  his  musket,  and  that  before  the  other 
two  could  come  to  help  him ;  and  then  seeing 
the  rest  come  at  them,  they  stood  together,  and 
presenting  the  other  ends  of  their  pieces  to  them, 
bade  them  stand  off. 

The  others  had  fire-arms  with  them  too  ;  but 
one  of  the  two  honest  men,  bolder  than  his  com 
rade,  and  made  desperate  by  his  danger,  told 
them,  if  they  offered  to  move  hand  or  foot  they 
were  all  dead  men,  and  boldly  commanded  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  They  did  not  indeed 
lay  down  their  arms,  but  seeing  him  resolute,  it 
brought  them  to  a  parley,  and  they  consented  to 
take  their  wounded  man  with  them,  and  be  gone ; 
and  indeed,  it  seems  the  fellow  was  wounded  suffi 
ciently  with  the  blow.  However,  they  were 
much  in  the  wrong,  since  they  had  the  advan 
tage,  that  they  did  not  disarm  them  effectually, 
as  they  might  have  done,  and  have  gone  imme 
diately  to  the  Spaniards,  and  given  them  an  ac 
count  how  the  rogues  had  treated  them,  for  the 
three  villains  studied  nothing  but  revenge,  and 
every  day  gave  them  some  intimation  that  they 
did  so. 

But  not  to  crowd  this  part  with  an  account  of 
the  lesser  part  of  their  rogueries,  such  as  tread 
ing  down  their  corn,  shooting  three  young  kids, 
and  a  she-goat,  which  the  poor  men  had  got  to 
breed  up  tame  for  their  store ;  and,  in  a  word, 
plaguing  them  night  and  day  in  this  manner,  it 

|  forced  the  two  men  to  such  a  desperation,  that 
they  resolved  to  fight  them  all  three  the  first 
time  they  had  a  fair  opportunity.  In  order  to 
this  they  resolved  to  go  to  the  castle,  as  they 
called  it,  that  was  my  old  dwelling,  where  the 
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three  rogues  and  the  Spaniards  all  lived  toge 
ther  at  that  time,  intending  to  have  a  fair  battle, 
and  the  Spaniards  should  stand  by  to  see  fair 
play.  So  they  got  up  in  the  morning  before  day, 
•ad  came  to  the  place,  and  called  the  English 
men  by  their  names,  telling  a  Spaniard  that  an 
swered,  that  they  wanted  to  speak  with  them. 

It  happened  that  the  day  before  two  of  the 
Spaniards,  having  been  in  the  woods,  had  seen 
one  of  the  two  Englishmen,  whom  for  distinc 
tion  I  call  the  honest  men,  and  he  had  made  a 
sad  complaint  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  barbarous 
usage  they  had  met  with  from  their  three  coun 
trymen,  and  how  they  had  ruined  their  planta 
tion,  and  destroyed  their  corn  that  they  had 
laboured  so  hard  to  bring  forward,  and  killed  the 
milch-goat,  and  their  three  kids,  which  was  all 
they  had  provided  for  their  sustenance  ;  and  that 
if  he  and  his  friends,  meaning  the  Spaniards,  did 
not  assist  them  again,  they  should  be  starved. 
When  the  Spaniards  came  home  at  night,  and 
they  were  all  at  supper,  he  took  the  freedom  to 
reprove  the  three  Englishmen,  though  in  gentle 
and  mannerly  terms,  and  risked  them  how  they 
could  be  so  cruel,  they  being  harmless,  inoffen 
sive  fellows,  and  that  they  were  putting  them 
selves  in  a  way  to  subsist  by  their  labour,  and 
that  it  had  cost  them  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
bring  things  to  such  perfection  as  they  had  ? 

One  of  the  Englishmen  returned  very  briskly, 
"  What  had  they  to  do  there  ?  That  they  came 
on  shore  without  leave,  and  that  they  should  not 
plant  or  build  upon  the  island  ;  it  was  none  of 
their  ground." — "  Why,"  says  the  Spaniard, 
very  calmly,  "  Seignior  Inglese,  they  must  not 
starve."  The  Englishman  replied,  like  a  true 
rou^h-hewn  tarpaulin,  "  They  might  starve  and 
be  damned,  they  should  not  plant  nor  build  in  that 
place." — "  But  what  must  they  do,  then,  Seig 
nior?"  says  the  Spaniard.  Another  of  the  brutes 
returned,  "  Do  !  d— n  them,  they  should  be 
servants,  and  work  for  them." — "  But  how  can 
you  expect  that  of  them  ?  they  are  not  bought 
with  your  money ;  you  have  no  right  to  make 
them  servants."  The  Englishman  answered, 
"  The  island  was  theirs,  the  governor  had  given 
it  to  them,  and  no  man  had  anything  to  do  there 
but  themselves ;"  and  with  that  swore  by  his 
Maker,  that  he  would  go  and  burn  all  their  new 
huts  ;  they  should  build  none  upon  their  land. 

"  Why,  Seignior,"  says  the  Spaniard,  "  by  the 
same  rule,  we  must  be  your  servants  too." — 
"  Ay,''  says  the  bold  dog,  "  and  so  you  shall 
too,  before  we  have  done  with  you,"  mixing  two 
or  three  G — d  d— mme's  in  the  proper  intervals 
of  his  speech.  The  Spaniard  only  smiled  at  that, 
and  made  him  no  answer.  However,  this  little 
discourse  had  heated  them,  and  starting  up,  one 
says  to  the  other  (I  think  it  was  he  they  called 
"Will  Atkins),  "  Come,  Jack,  let  us  go  and  have 
the  other  brush  with  them  ;  we  will  demolish 
their  castle,  I  will  warrant,  you  ;  they  shall  plant 
no  colony  in  our  dominions." 

Upon  this  they  were  all  trooping  away,  with 
every  man  a  gun,  a  pistol,  and  a  sword,  and  mut 
tered  some  insolent  things  among  themselves  of 
what  they  would  do  to  the  Spaniards  too  when 
opportunity  offered ;  but.  the  Spaniards,  it  seems, 
did  not  so  perfectly  understand  them  as  to  know 
nil  the  narticulars,  only  that  in  general  they 


threatened  them  hard  for  taking  the  two  En 
glishmen's  part. 

Whither  they  went,  or  how  they  bestowed 
their  time  that  evening,  the  Spaniards  said  they 
did  not  know ;  but  it  seems  they  wandered  about 
the  country  part  of  the  night,  and  then  lying 
down  in  the  place  which  I  used  to  call  my 
bower,  they  were  weary  and  overslept  them 
selves.  The  case  was  this.  They  had  resolved 
to  stay  till  midnight,  and  so  to  take  the  poor 
men  when  they  were  asleep  ;  and  they  acknow 
ledged  it  afterwards,  intending  to  set  fire  to  their 
huts  while  they  were  in  them,  and  either  hum 
them  in  them,  or  murder  them  as  they  came 
out ;  and  as  malice  seldom  sleeps  very  sound,  it 
was  very  strange  they  should  not  have  been  kept 
waking. 

However,  as  the  two  men  had  also  a  design 
upon  them,  as  I  have  said,  though  a  much  fairer 
one  than  that  of  burning  and  murdering,  it  hap 
pened,  and  very  luckily  for  them  all,  that  they 
were  up  and  gone  abroad  before  the  bloody- 
minded  rogues  came  to  their  huts. 

When  they  came  thither  and  found  the  men 
gone,  Atkins,  who  it  seems  was  the  forwardest 
man,  called  out  to  his  comrades,  "  H,i !  Jack, 
here's  the  nest;  but,  d — n  them,  the  birds  are 
flown."  They  mused  awhile  to  think  what  should 
be  the  occasion  of  their  being  gone  abroad  so 
soon,  and  suggested  presently  that  the  Spaniards 
had  given  them  notice  of  it,  and  with  that,  they 
shook  hands,  and  swore  to  one  another  that  they 
would  be  revenged  of  the  Spaniards.  As  soon 
as  they  had  made  this  bloody  bargain,  they  Ml 
to  work  with  the  poor  men's  habitation  ;  they 
did  not  set  fire  indeed  to  anything,  but  they 
pulled  down  both  their  houses,  and  pulled  them 
so  limb  from  limb  that  they  left  not  the  leaat 
stick  standing,  or  scarce  any  sign  on  the  ground 
where  they  stood ;  they  tore  all  their  little  col 
lected  household  stuff  in  pieces,  and  threw  every 
thing  about  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  poor  men 
found  afterwards  some  of  their  things  a  mile  off 
from  their  habitation. 

When  they  had  done  this,  they  pulled  up  all 
the  young  trees  which  the  poor  men  had 
planted,  pulled  up  the  inclostire  they  had  made 
to  secure  their  cattle  and  their  corn,  and,  in  a 
word,  sacked  and  plundered  everything  as  com 
pletely  as  a  herd  of  Tartars  would  have  done. 

The  two  men  were  at  this  juncture  gone  to 
find  them  out,  and  had  resolved  to  fight  them 
wherever  they  had  been,  though  they  were  but 
two  to  three ;  so  that,  had  they  met,  there  cer 
tainly  would  have  been  bloodshed  among  them, 
for  thev  were  all  very  stout,  resolute  fellows,  to 
give  them  their  due. 

But  Providence  took  more  care  to  keep  them 
asunder  than  they  themselves  could  do  to  meet, 
for,  as  they  had  dogged  one  another,  when  the 
three  were  gone  thither  the  two  were  here,  and 
afterwards,  when  the  two  went  back  to  find 
them,  the  three  were  come  to  the  old  habitation  j 
again  ;  we  shall  see  their  differing  conduct  pre 
sently.  When  the  three  came  back,  like  furious 
creatures,  flushed  with  the  rage  which  the  work 
they  had  been  about  put  them  into,  they  came 
up  to  the  Spaniards,  and  told  them  what  they  ; 
had  done,  by  way  of  scoff  and  bravado  ;  and  one 
i  of  them  stepping  up  to  one  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
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it'  they  had  been  a  couple  of  boys  at  play,  takes 
hold  of  his  hat,  as  it  was  upon  his  head,  and 
giving  it  a  twirl  about,  fleering  in  his  face,  says 
he  to  him,  '•  And  you,  Seignior  Jack  Spaniard, 
shall  have  the  same  sauce,  if  you  do  not  mend 
your  manners."  The  Spaniard,  who,  though  quite 
a  civil  man,  was  as  brave  as  a  man  could  desire 
to  be,  and  withal  a  strong,  well-made  man,  looked 
steadily  at  him  for  a  good  while ;  and  then, 
having  no  weapon  in  his  hand,  stepped  gravely 
up  to  him,  and,  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  knocked 
him  down,  as  an  ox  is  felled  with  a  poleaxe,  at 
which  one  of  the  rogues,  insolent  as  the  first, 
fired  his  pistol  at  the  Spaniard  immediately.  He 
missed  his  body,  indeed,  for  the  bullets  went 
through  his  hair,  but  one  of  them  touched  the 
tip  of  his  ear,  and  he  bled  pretty  much.  The 
blood  made  the  Spaniard  believe  he  was  more 
hurt  than  he  really  was,  and  that  put  him  into 
some  heat,  for  before  he  acted  all  in  a  perfect 
calm  ;  but  now  resolving  to  go  through  with  his 
work,  he  stooped  and  took  the  fellow's  musket 
whom  he  had  knocked  down,  and  was  just  going 
to  shoot  the  man  who  had  fired  at  him,  when 
the  rest  of  the  Spaniards,  being  in^the  cave, 
came  out,  and  calling  to  him  not  to  shoot,  they 
stepped  in,  secured  the  other  two,  and  took  their 
arms  from  them. 

When  they  were  thus  disarmed,  and  found 
they  had  made  all  the  Spaniards  their  enemies, 
as  well  as  their  own  countrymen,  they  began  to 
cool,  and  giving  the  Spaniards  better  words, 
would  have  had  their  arms  again  ;  but  the  Spa 
niards,  considering  the  feud  that  was  between 
them  and  the  other  two  Englishmen,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  best  method  they  could  take  to 
keep  them  from  one  another,  told  them  they 
would  do  them  no  harm  ;  and  if  they  would  live 
peaceably  they  would  be  very  willing  to  assist 
and  associate  with  them,  as  they  did  before,  but. 
that  they  could  not  think  of  giving  them  their 
arms  again,  while  they  appeared  so  resolved  to 
do  mischief  with  them  to  their  own  countrymen, 
and  had  even  threatened  them  all  to  make  them 
their  servants. 

The  rogues  were  now  more  capable  to  hear 
reason  than  to  act  reason ;  but  being  refused 
their  arms,  they  went  raving  away,  and  raging 
like  madmen,  threatening  what  they  would  do, 
though  they  had  no  fire-arms ;  but  the  Spa 
niards,  despising  their  threatening,  told  them 
they  should  take  care  how  they  offered  any  in 
jury  to  their  plantation  or  cattle,  for,  if  they 
ilid,  they  would  shoot  them,  as  they  would  do 
r.ivonous  beasts,  wherever  they  found  them, 
and  if  they  fell  into  their  hands  alive,  they 
would  certainly  be  hanged.  However,  this  was 
far  from  cooling  them  ;  but  away  they  went, 
sw»aiing  and  racing  like  furies  of  hell.  As  soon 
as  they  were.  £one,  came  back  the  two  men  in 
i  and  rage  enough  also,  though  of  another 
kind  ;  for,  having  been  at  their  plantation,  and 
finding  it  all  demolished  and  destroyed  as  above, 
it  will  easily  be  supposed  they  had  provocation 
enough  ;  they  could  scarce  have  room  to  tell 
their  tale,  the  Spaniards  were  so  eager  to  tell 
them  thuirs,  and  it.  was  strange  enough  to  find 
(bat  three  men  should  y>us  bully  nineteen,  and 
reivive  no  punishment  at  all. 

The   Spaniards,    indeed,   despised   them,   a.:J 


especially  having  thus  disarmed  them,  made  light 
of  their  threatenings ;  but  the  two  Englishmen 
resolved  to  have  their  remedy  against  them, 
what  pains  soever  it  cost  to  find  them  out 

But  the  Spaniards  interposed  here  too,  and 
told  them  that  they  were  already  disarmed. 
They  could  not  consent  that  they  (the  two) 
should  pursue  them  with  fire-arms,  and  perhaps 
kill  them.  "  But,"  said  the  grave  Spaniard,  who 
was  their  governor,  "  we  will  endeavour  to  make 
them  do  you  justice,  if  you  will  leave  it  to  us, 
for,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  come  to 
us  again  when  their  passion  is  over,  being  not 
able  to  subsist  without  our  assistance,  we  pro 
mise  you  to  make  no  peace  with  them  without 
having  a  full  satisfaction  for  you ;  and  upon  this 
condition  we  hope  you  will  promise  to  use  no 
violence  with  them,  other  than  in  your  defence." 
The  two  Englishmen  yielded  to  this  very 
awkwardly,  and  with  great  reluctance;  but  the 
Spaniards  protested  they  did  it  only  to  keep 
them  from  bloodshed,  and  to  make  all  easy  at 
last.  "  For,"  said  they,  "we  are  not  so  many  of  us ; 
here  is  room  enough  for  us  all,  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  we  should  not  be  all  good  friends."  At 
length  they  did  consent,  and  waited  for  the  issue 
of  the  thing,  living  for  some  days  with  the  Spa 
niards,  for  their  own  habitation  was  destroyed. 

In  about  five  days'  time  the  three  vagrants, 
tired  with  wandering,  and  almost  starved  with 
hunger,  having  chiefly  lived  on  turtles'  eggs  all 
that  while,  came  back  to  the  grove ;  and  finding 
my  Spaniard,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  go 
vernor,  and  two  more  with  him,  walking  by  the 
side  of  the  creek,  they  came  up  in  a  very  sub 
missive,  humble  mannner,  and  begged  to  be  re 
ceived  again  into  the  family.  Ihe  Spaniards 
used  them  civilly,  but  told  them  they  had  acted 
so  unnaturally  by  their  countrymen,  and  so  very 
grossly  by  them  (the  Spaniards),  that  they  could 
not  come  to  any  conclusion  without  consulting 
the  two  Englishmen  and  the  rest;  but,  however, 
they  would  go  to  them,  and  discourse  about  it, 
and  they  should  know  in  half  an  hour.  It  may 
be  guessed  they  were  very  hard  put  to  it ;  for  it 
seems,  as  they  were  to  wait  this  half  hour  for  an 
answer,  they  begged  he  would  send  them  out 
some  bread  in  the  mean  time,  which  he  did,  and 
sent  them  at  the  same  time  a  large  piece  of 
goat's  flesh  and  a  broiled  parrot,  which  they  eat 
very  heartily,  for  they  were  hungry  enough. 

After  half  an  hour's  consultation  they  were 

called  in,  and  a  long  debate  had  about  them, 

!  their  two  countrymen   charging  them  with   the 

!  ruin  of  all  their  labour,  and  a  design  to  murder 

i  them,  all  which  they  owned  before,  and  there- 

!  fore  could  not  deny  now.     Upon  the  whole,  the 

;  Spaniards  acted  the  moderators  between  them  ; 

j  and  as  they  had  obliged  the  two  Englishmen  not 

j  to  hurt  the  three  while  they  were  naked  and 

|  unarmed,  so  they  now  obliged  the  three  to  go 

and  rebuild  their  fellows'  two  huts,  one  to  be  of 

the  same  dimensions,  and  the  other  larger  than 

it  was  before ;  also  to  fence  their  ground  again 

where    they  had    pulled   up    the   fences,  plant 

trees  in  the  room  of  those  pulled  up,  dig  up  the 

land  ay;aiu    for  planting    corn  whtre  they  had 

spoiled  it,  and,  in  a  word,  to  restore  everything 

in  the  same  state  as  they  found  it,  as  near  as 

they  could ;    for  entirely  it  could  not  be,  the 
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season  for  the  corn,  and  t!;e  growth  of  the  trees 
and  hedges,  not  being  possible  to  be  recovered. 

Well,  they  all  submitted  to  this,  and  as  they 
had  plenty  of  provisions  given  them  all  the  while, 
they  grew  very  orderly,  and  the  whole  society 
began  to  live  pleasantly  and  agreeably  together 
again  ;  only  that  these  three  fellows  could  never 
be  persuaded  to  work ;  I  mean,  not  for  them 
selves,  except  now  and  then  a  little,  just  as  they 
pleased ;  however,  the  Spaniards  told  them 
plainly,  that  if  they  would  but  live  sociably  and 
friendly  together,  and  study  in  the  whole  the 
good  of  the  plantation,  they  would  be  content  to 
work  for  them,  and  let  them  walk  about  and  be 
as  idle  as  they  pleased ;  and  thus  having  lived 
pretty  well  together  for  a  month  or  two,  the 
Spaniards  gave  them  their  arms  again,  and 
gave  them  liberty  to  go  abroad  with  them  as 
before 

It  was  not  above  a  week  after  they  had  these 
arms,  and  went  abroad,  but  the  ungrateful  crea 
tures  began  to  be  as  insolent  and  troublesome  as 
before  ;  but,  however,  an  accident  happened 
presently  upon  this,  which  endangered  the  safety 
of  them  all ;  they  were  obliged  to  lay  by  all  pri 
vate  resentments,  and  look  to  the  preservation 
of  their  lives. 

It  happened  one  night  that  the  Spaniard  go 
vernor,  as  I  call  him,  that  is  to  say,  the  Spaniard 
whose  life  I  had  saved,  who  was  now  the  captain, 
or  leader,  or  governor  of  the  rest,  found  himself 
very  uneasy  in  the  night,  and  could  by  no  means 
get  any  sleep  •  he  was  perfectly  well  in  body,  as 
he  told  me  the  story,  only  found  his  thoughts 
tumultuous;  his  mind  ran  upon  men  fighting,  and 
killing  one  another,  but  was  broad  awake,  and 
couid  not  by  any  means  get  any  sleep.  In  short, 
he  lay  a  great  while,  but  growing  more  and  more 
uneasy,  he  resolved  to  rise ;  as  they  lay,  being 
so  many  of  them,  upon  goats'-skins,  laid  thick 
upon  such  couches  and  pads  as  they  made  for 
themselves,  and  not  in  hammocks  and  ship- beds  as 
I  did,  who  was  but  one,  so  they  had  little  to  do, 
when  they  were  willing  to  rise,  but  to  get  up  upon 
their  feet,  and  perhaps  put  on  a  coat,  such  as  it 
was,  and  their  pumps,  and  they  were  ready  for 
going  any  way  that  their  thoughts  guided 
them. 

Being  thus  gotten  up  he  looked  out,  but  being 
dark,  he  could  see  little  or  nothing  ;  and  besides, 
the  trees  which  I  had  planted,  as  in  my  former 
account  is  described,  and  which  were  now  grown 
tall,  intercepted  his  sight,  so  that  he  could  only 
ook  up  and  see  that  it  was  a  clear,  starlight 
night ;  and,  hearing  no  noise,  he  returned  and 
laid  down  again  ;  but  it  was  all  one,  he  could 
not  sleep,  nor  could  he  compose  himself  to  any 
thing  like  rest,  but  his  thoughts  were  to  the  last 
degree  uneasy,  and  yet  he  knew  not  for  what. 

Having  made  some  noise  with  rising  and  walk- 
in?  about,  going  out  and  coming  in,  another  of 
them  waked,  and  calling,  asked  who  it  was  that 
was  up?  The  governor  told  him  how  it  hud 
been  with  him.  "  Say  you  so  ?"  says  the  other 
Spaniard  ;  "  such  things  are  not  to  be  slighted,  I 
assure  you  ;  there  is  certainly  some  mischief 
working,"  says  he,  "near  us  ; '  and  presently  he 
asked  him  "where  are  the  Englishmen?"  — 
"  They  are  all  in  their  huts,"  says  he,  "  safe 
enough."  It  seems  the  Spaniards  had  kept 


possession  of  the  main  apartment,  and  had  made 
a  place  where  the  three  Englishmen,  since  their 
last  mutiny,  always  quartered  by  themselves,  and 
could  not  come  at  the  rest.  "  Well,"  says  the 
Spaniard,  "  there  is  something  in  it,  I  am  per 
suaded  from  my  own  experience  ;  I  am  satisfied 
our  spirits  embodied  have  converse  with,  and 
receive  intelligence  from,  the  spirits  unembodied, 
and  inhabiting  the  invisible  world ;  and  this 
friendly  notice  is  given  for  our  advantage,  if  we 
know  how  to  make  use  of  it.  Come,"  says 
he,  "  let  us  go  out  and  look  abroad  ;  and  if  we 
find  nothing  at  all  in  it  to  justify  our  trouble,  I'll 
tell  you  a  story  to  the  purpose,  that  shall  con 
vince  you  of  the  justice  of  my  proposing  it." 

In  a  word,  they  went  out  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  I  used  to  go ;  but  they  being 
strong,  and  in  good  company,  nor  alone,  as  I  was, 
used  none  of  my  cautions  to  go  up  by  the  ladder, 
and  then  pulling  it  up  after  them,  to  go  up  a 
second  stage  to  the  top,  but  were  going  round 
through  the  grove  unconcerned  and  unwary, 
when  they  were  surprised  with  seeing  a  light  as 
of  fire,  a  very  little  way  off  from  them,  and  hear 
ing  the  voices  of  men,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of 
a  great  number. 

In  all  the  discoveries  I  had  made  of  the  savages 
landing  on  the  island,  it  was  my  constant  care  to 
prevent  them  making  the  least  discovery  of  there 
being  any  inhabitant  upon  the  place  ;  and  when 
by  any  necessity  they  came  to  know  it,  they  felt 
it  so  effectually,  that  they  that  got  away  were 
scarce  able  to  give  any  account  of  it,  for  we  dis 
appeared  as  soon  as  possible,  nor  did  ever  any 
that  had  seen  me  escape  to  tell  any  one  else, 
except  it  were  the  three  savages  in  our  last  en 
counter,  who  jumped  into  the  boat,  of  whom  I 
mentioned  that  i  was  afraid  they  should  go  home, 
and  bring  more  help. 

Whether  it  was  the  consequence  of  the  escape 
of  those  men  that  so  great  a  number  came  now 
together,  or  whether  they  came  ignorantly,  and 
by  accident,  on  their  usual  bloody  errand,  the 
Spaniards  could  not,  it  seems,  understand  ;  but 
whatever  it  was,  it  had  been  their  business,  either 
to  have  concealed  themselves,  and  not  have  seen 
them  at  all ;  much  less  to  have  let  the  savages 
have  seen  that  there  were  any  inhabitants  in 
the  place,  but  to  have  fallen  upon  them  so  effec 
tually,  as  that  not  a  man  of  them  should  have 
escaped,  which  could  only  have  been  by  getting 
in  between  them  and  their  boats  ;  but  this  pre 
sence  of  mind  was  wanting  to  them,  which  was 
the  ruin  of  their  tranquillity  for  a  great  while. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  that  the  governor,  and 
the  man  with  him,  surprised  with  this  sight,  ran 
back  immediately,  and  raised  their  fellows,  giving 
them  an  account  of  the  imminent  danger  they 
,were  all  in  ;  and  they  again  as  readily  took  the 
alarm,  but  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  them  to 
stay  close  within  where  they  were,  but  that  they 
must  all  run  out  to  see  how  things  stood. 

While  it  was  dark  indeed,  they  were  well 
enough,  and  they  had  opportunity  enough,  for 
some  hours,  to  view  them  by  the  light  of  three 
lires  they  had  made  at  sonv;  distance  from  one 
another ;  what  they  were  doing  they  knew  not, 
and  what  to  do  themselves  they  knew  not  ;  for, 
first,  the  enemy  were  too  many  ;  and,  secondly 
they  did  not  keep  together,  but  won;  divided  into 
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sfiveral  parties,  and  were  on  shore  in  several 
places. 

The  Spaniards  were  in  no  small  consternation 
at  this  sight ;  and  as  they  found  that  the  fellows 
ran  struggling  all  over  the  shore,  they  made  no 
doubt  but  first  or  last  some  of  them  would  chop 
in  upon  their  habitation,  or  upon  some  other 
place,  where  they  would  see  the  tokens  of  inha 
bitants  ;  and  they  were  in  great  perplexity  also 
for  fear  of  their  flock  of  goats,  which  would  have 
been  little  less  than  starving  them,  if  they  should 
have  been  destroyed  ;  so  the  first  thing  they 
resolved  upon  was  to  dispatch  three  men  away 
before  it  was  light,  viz.,  two  Spaniards  and  one 
Englishman,  to  drive  all  the  goats  away  to  the 
great  valley  where  the  cave  was,  and,  if  need 
were,  to  drive  them  into  the  very  cave  itself. 

Could  they  have  seen  the  savages  altogether 
in  one  body,  and  at  a  distance  from  their  canoes, 
they  resolved,  if  there  had  been  an  hundred  of 
them,  to  have  attacked  them ;  but  that  could 
not.  be  obtained,  for  there  were  some  of  them 
two  miles  off  from  the  other,  and,  as  it  appeared 
afterwards,  were  of  two  different  nations. 

After  having  mused  a  great  while  on  the 
course  they  should  take,  and  beaten  their  brains 
in  considering  their  present  circumstances,  they 
resolved  at  last,  while  it  was  dark,  to  send  the 
old  savage  (Friday's  father)  out  as  a  spy,  to  learn, 
if  possible,  something  concerning  them,  as  what 
they  came  for,  and  what  they  intended  to  do, 
and  the  like ;  the  old  man  readily  undertook  it, 
and  stripping  himself  quite  naked,  as  most  of  the 
savages  were,  away  he  went.  After  he  had  been 
gone  an  hour  or  two,  he  brings  word  that  he  had 
been  among  them  undiscovered,  that  he  found 
they  were  two  parties,  and  of  two  several  nations, 
who  had  war  with  one  another  and  had  had  a 
great  battle  in  their  own  country,  and  that  both 
sides  having  had  several  prisoners  taken  in  the 
fight,  they  were  by  mere  chance  landed  in  the 
same  island,  for  the  devouring  their  prisoners, 
and  making  merry ;  but  their  coming  so  by 
chance  to  the  same  place,  had  spoiled  all  their 
mirth  ;  that  they  were  in  a  great  rage  at  one 
another,  and  were  so  near,  that  he  believed 
they  would  fight  again  as  soon  as  day-light  began 
to  appear  ;  but  he  did  not  perceive  that  they  had 
any  notion  of  anybody's  being  on  the  island  but 
themselves.  He  had  hardly  made  an  end  of 
telling  the  story,  when  they  could  perceive,  by 
the  unusual  noise  they  made,  that  the  two  little 
armies  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  fight. 

Friday's  father  used  all  the  arguments  he  could 
to  persuade  our  people  to  lie  close,  and  not  be 
seen  ;  he  told  them,  their  safety  consisted  in  it, 
and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  still, 
and  the  savages  would  kill  one  another  to  their 
hands,  and  the  rest  would  go  away ;  and  it  was 
so  to  a  tittle.  But  it  was  impossible  to  prevail, 
especially  upon  the  Englishmen  :  their  curiosity 
was  so  importunate  upon  their  prudentials,  that 
they  must  run  out  and  see  the  battle.  However, 
they  used  some  caution,  viz.,  they  did  not  go 
openly  just  by  their  own  dwelling,  but  went  far 
ther  into  the  woods,  and  placed  themselves  to 
advantage,  where  they  might  securely  see  them 
manage  the  fight,  and,  as  they  thought,  not  to  be 
seen  by  them ;  but  it  seems  the  savages  did  see 
them,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter. 


The  battle  was  very  fierce,  and  if  I  might  bo- 

lieve  the  Englishmen,  one  of  them  said  h«  could 

perceive  that  some  of  them  were  men  of  yreat 

bravery,  of  invincible  spirits,  and  of  great  polii-y 

in  guiding  the  fight.      The  battle,  they  said,  held 

two  hours,  before  they  could  guess  which  party 

would  be  beaten  :   but  then  that  party  which  was 

nearest  our  people's  habitation  began  to  appear 

weakest,  and  after  some  time  more  some  of  them 

began  to  fly,  and  this  put  our  men  again  into  a 

great  consternation,  lest  any  of  those  that   fled 

should  run  into  the  srrove,  before  their  dwelling, 

for  shelter,  and  thereby  involuntarily  discover  the 

place  ;   and  that   by  consequence  the  pursuers 

should  do  the  like  in  search  for  them.     Upon 

this  they  resolved  that  they  would  stand  armed 

within  the  wall,  and  whoever  came  into  the  grove, 

|  they  should  sally  out  orer  the  wall,  and  kill  them, 

1  so  that,  if  possible,  not  one  should  return  to  give 

|  an  account  of  it.     They  ordered   also,   that  it 

should  be  done  with  their  swords,  or  by  knocking 

i  them  down  with  the  stock  of  the  musket,  not  by 

[  shooting  them,  for  fear  of  raising  nn  alarm  by  the 

noise. 

As  they  expected,  it  fell  out.  Three  of  the 
routed  army  fled  for  life,  and  crossing  the  creek, 
ran  directly  into  the  place,  not  in  the  least  know 
ing  whither  they  went,  but  running  as  into  a 
thick  wood  for  shelter ;  the  scout  they  kept  to 
•  look  abroad  gave  notice  of  this  within,  with  this 
j  addition,  to  our  men's  great  satisfaction,  viz., 
!  that  the  conquerors  had  not  pursued  them,  or 
seen  which  way  they  were  gone.  Upon  this  the 
Spaniard  governor,  a  man  of  humanity,  would 
i  not  suffer  them  to  kill  the  three  fugitives,  but 
sending  three  men  out  by  the  top  of  the  hill,  or 
dered  them  to  go  round,  and  come  in  behind 
them,  surprise  and  take  them  prisoners,  which 
was  done.  The  residue  of  the  conquered  people 
fled  to  their  canoes,  and  got  off  to  sea.  The  vic 
tors  retired,  and  made  no  pursuit,  or  very  little  ; 
but,  drawing  themselves  into  a  body  together, 
gave  two  great  screaming  shouts,  which  they 
supposed  were  by  way  of  triumph,  and  so  the 
fight  ended ;  and  the  same  day,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  also  marched  to 
their  canoes.  And  thus  the  Spaniards  had  their 
island  again  free  to  themselves,  their  fright  was 
over,  and  they  saw  no  savages  in  several  years  after. 
After  they  were  all  gone,  the  Spaniards  came 
out  of  their  den,  and  viewing  the  field  of  battle, 
they  found  about  two-and-thirty  men  dead  upon 
the  spot.  Some  were  killed  with  great  long  ar 
rows,  several  of  which  were  found  sticking  in 
their  bodies,  but  most  of  them  were  killed  with 
their  great  wooden  swords,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
of  which  they  found  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  as 
many  bows,  with  a  great  many  arrows.  These 
swords  were  great  unwieldy  things,  and  they 
must  be  very  strong  men  that  used  them.  Most 
of  those  men  that  were  killed  with  them  had 
their  heads  mashed  to  pieces,  as  we  may  say,  or, 
as  we  call  it  in  English,  their  brains  knocked  out, 
and  several  of  their  arms  and  legs  broken ;  so 
that  it  is  evident  they  fight  with  inexpressible 
rage  and  fury.  They  found  not  one  wounded 
man  that  was  not  stone  dead,  for  either  they 
stay  by  their  enemy  till  they  have  quite  killed 
them,  or  they  carry  all  the  wounded  men,  that 
are  not  quite  dead,  away  with  them. 
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This  deliverance  tamed  our  Englishmen  for  a 
great  while.  The  sight  had  filled  them  with 
horror,  and  the  consequence  appeared  terrible  to 
the  last  degree,  especially  upon  supposing  tha1 
some  time  or  other  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  creatures,  who  would  not  onlj 
kill  them  as  enemies,  but  kill  them  for  food,  as 
we  kill  our  cattle.  And  they  professed  to  me 
that  the  thoughts  of  being  eaten  up  like  beef  or 
mutton,  though  it  was  supposed  it  was  not  to  be 
till  they  were  dead,  had  something  in  it  so  hor 
rible,  that  it  nauseated  their  very  stomachs,  made 
them  sick  when  they  thought  of  it,  and  filled 
their  minds  with  unusual  terror,  that  they  were 
not  themselves  for  some  weeks  after. 

This,  as  I  said,  tamed  even  the  three  English 
brutes  I  have  been  speaking  of;  and,  for  a  great 
while  after,  they  were  very  tractable,  and  went 
about  the  common  business  of  the  whole  society 
well  enough  ;  planted,  sowed,  reaped,  and  began 
to  be  all  naturalized  to  the  country :  but  some 
time  after  this,  they  fell  all  into  such  simple  mea 
sures  again  as  brought  them  into  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

They  had  taken  three  prisoners,  as  I  had  ob 
served  ;  and  these  three  being  lusty,  stout  young 
fellows,  they  made  them  servants,  and  taught  them 
to  work  for  them,  and,  as  slaves,  they  did  well 
enough  ;  but  they  did  not  take  their  measures 
with  them  as  I  did  by  my  man  Friday,  viz.,  to 
begin  with  them  upon  the  principle  of  having 
saved  their  lives,  and  then  instructed  them  in  the 
rational  principles  of  life,  much  less  of  religion, 
civilizing  and  reducing  them  by  kind  usage  and 
affectionate  arguings;  but,  as  they  gave  them 
their  food  every  day,  so  they  gave  them  their 
work  too,  and  kept  them  fully  employed  in 
drudgery  enough ;  but  they  failed  in  this  by  it, 
that  they  never  had  them  to  assist  them  and 
tight  for  them,  as  I  had  my  man  Friday,  who 
was  as  true  to  me  as  the  very  flesh  upon  my  bones. 
But  to  come  to  the  family  part.  Being  all 
now  good  friends  (for  common  danger,  as  I  said 
above,  had  effectually  reconciled  them),  they 
began  to  consider  their  general  circumstances ; 
and  the  first,  thing  that  came  under  their  consi 
deration  was,  whether,  seeing  the  savages  parti 
cularly  haunted  that  side  of  the  island,  and  that 
there  were  more  remote  and  retired  parts  of  it 
equally  adapted  to  their  way  of  living,  and  mani 
festly  to  their  advantage,  they  should  not  rather 
remove  their  habitation,  and  plant  in  some  more 
proper  place  for  their  safety,  and  especially  for 
the  security  of  their  cattle  and  corn. 

Upon  this,  after  long  debate,  it  was  conceived, 
that  they  should  not  remove  their  habitation  ; 
because  that  some  time  or  other  they  thought 
they  might  hear  from  their  governor  again,  mean 
ing  me ;  and  if  I  should  send  any  one  to  seek 
them,  I  would  be  sure  to  direct  them  on  that 
side,  where,  if  they  should  find  the  place  de 
molished,  they  would  conclude  the  savages  had 
killed  us  all,  and  we  were  gone,  and  so  our  sup 
ply  would  go  away  too. 

But  as  to  their  corn  and  cattle,  they  agreed  to 
remove  them  into  the  valley  where  my  cave  was, 
where  the  land  was  as  proper  to  both,  and  where 
indeed  there  was  land  enough;  however,  upon 
second  thoughts,  they  altered  one  part  of  that 
resolution  too.  and  resolved  only  to  remove  part 


of  their  cattle  thither,  and  plant  part  of  their 
corn  there  ;  and  so  if  one  part  was  destroyed,  t!u; 
other  might  be  saved  ;  and  one  piece  of  prudence 
they  used,  which  it  was  very  well  they  did,  viz., 
that  they  never  trusted  these  three  savages, 
which  they  had  taken  prisoners,  with  knowing 
anything  of  the  plantation  they  had  made  in  that 
valley,  or  of  any  cattle  they  had  there,  much  less 
of  the  cave  there,  which  they  kept  in  case  of 
necessity  as  a  safe  retreat,  and  thither  they  car 
ried  also  the  two  barrels  of  powder  which  I  had 
left  them  at  my  coming  away. 

But,  however,  they  resolved  not  to  change 
their  habitation,  yet  they  agreed  that  as  I  had 
carefully  covered  it  first  with  a  wall  and  fortifi 
cation,  and  then  with  a  grove  of  trees,  so,  seeing 
their  safety  consisted  entirely  in  their  being  con 
cealed,  of  which  they  were  now  fully  convinced, 
they  set  to  work  to  cover  and  conceal  the  place 
yet  more  effectually  than  before  ;  to  this  purpose, 
as  I  had  planted  trees  (or  rather  thrust  in  stakes, 
which  in  time  all  grew  to  be  trees)  for  some  good 
distance  before  the  entrance  into  my  apartment, 
they  went  on  in  the  same  manner,  and  filled  up 
the  rest  of  that  whole  space  of  ground  from  the 
trees  I  had  set,  quite  down  to  the  side  of  the 
creek,  where,  as  I  said,  I  landed  my  floats,  and 
even  into  the  very  ouze  where  the  tide  flowed, 
not  so  much  as  leaving  any  place  to  land,  or  any 
sign  that  there  had  been  any  landing  thereabout ; 
these  stakes  also,  being  of  a  wood  very  forward 
to  grow,  as  I  noted  formerly,  they  took  care  to 
have  generally  very  much  larger  and  taller  than 
those  which  I  had  planted,  and  placed  them  so 
very  thick  and  close,  that  when  they  had  been 
three  or  four  years  grown,  there  was  no  piercing 
with  the  eye  any  considerable  way  into  the 
alantation  ;  as  for  that  part  which  I  had  planted 
the  trees  were  grown  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh  ; 
and  among  them  they  placed  so  many  other  short 
ones,  and  so  thick,  that,  in  a  word,  it  stood  like 
a  palisado  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thick,  and  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  penetrate  it,  but  with  a 
ittle  army  to  cut  it  all  down,  for  a  little  dog 
could  hardly  get  between  the  trees,  they  stood  so 
close. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for  they  did  the  same 
>y  all  the  ground  to  the  right  hand,  and  to  the 
eft,  and  round  even  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
caving  no  way,  not  so  much  as  for  themselves 
o  come  out,  but  by  the  ladder  placed  up  to  the 
side  of  the  hill,  and  then  lifted  up  and  placed 
again  from  the  first  stage  up  to  the  top  ;  which 
adder,  when  it  was  taken  down,  nothing  but 
what  had  wings  or  witchcraft  to  assist  it,  could 
come  at  them. 

This  was  excellently  well  conf  rived,  nor  was 
t  less  than  what  they  afterwards  found  occasion 
or  ;  which  served  to  convince  me  that  as  human 
prudence  has  authority  of  Providence  to  justify 
it,  so  it  has  doubtless  the  direction  of  Providence 
to  set  it  to  work  ;  and  would  we  listen  carefully 
f  o  the  voice  of  it,  I  am  fully  persuaded  we  might 
•prevent  many  of  the  disasters  which  our  lives 
are  now,  by  our  own  negligence,  subjected  to. 
But  this  by  the  way. 

1  return  to  the  story ;  they  lived  two  years 
after  this  in  perfect  retirement,  and  had  no  more 
visits  from  the  savages  ;  they  had  indeed  an 
alarm  given  them  one  morning,  which  put  them 
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i'i  ii  ,uT.Mt  consternation  ;  for,  some  of  the  Spa 
niards  ii'Atrj;  out  early  one  morning  on  the  west 
side,  or  rather  end  of  the  island,  which,  by  the 
w.iy,  was  tliut  end  where  I  never  went  for  fear 
of  liuing  discovered,  they  were  surprised  with 
seeing  above  twenty  canoes  of  Indians  just 
coming  on  shore. 

They  made  the  best  of  their  way  home  in 
hurry  enough,  and  giving  the  alarm  to  their 
comrades,  they  kept  close  all  that  day  and  the 
next,  going  out  only  at  night  to  make  obser 
vation  ;  but  they  had  the  good  luck  to  be  mis 
taken,  for  wherever  the  savages  went,  they  did 
not  land  at  that  time  on  the  island,  but  pursued 
some  other  design. 

And  now  they  had  another  broil  with  the 
three  Englishmen ;  one  of  which,  a  most  tur-  i 
bulent  fellow,  being  in  a  rage  at  one  of  the  three  ! 
slaves,  which  1  mentioned  they  had  taken, 
because  the  fellow  had  not  done  something  right 
which  he  bid  him  do,  and  seemed  a  little  un- 
tractable  in  his  shewing  him,  drew  a  hatchet  out 
of  a  frog  belt,  in  which  he  bore  it  by  his  side, 
and  fell  upon  him,  the  poor  savage,  not  to  cor 
rect  him,  but  to  kill  him.  One  of  the  Spaniards 
who  was  by,  seeing  him  give  the  fellow  a  bar 
barous  cut  with  the  hatchet,  which  he  aimed  at 
his  head,  but  struck  into  his  shoulder,  so  that 
he  thought  he  had  cut  the  poor  creature's  arm 
off,  ran  to  him,  and  entreating  him  not  to  mur 
der  the  poor  man,  clapt  in  between  him  and  the 
savage,  to  prevent  the  mischief. 

The  fellow  being  enraged  the  more  at  this,  struck 
at  the  Spaniard  with  his  hatchet,  and  swore  he 
would  serve  him  as  he  intended  to  serve  the 
savage,  which  the  Spaniard  perceiving,  avoided 
the  blow,  and  with  a  shovel  which  he  had  in  his 
hand  (for  they  were  working  in  the  field  about 
the  corn  land),  knocked  the  brute  down ; 
another  of  the  Englishmen  running  at  the  same 
time  to  help  his  comrade,  knocked  the  Spaniard 
down,  and  then  two  Spaniards  more  came  to 
help  their  man ;  and  a  third  Englishman  fell 
upon  them.  They  had  none  of  them  any  fire 
arms  or  any  other  weapons  but  hatchets  and 
other  tools,  except  the  third  Englishman ;  he 
had  one  of  my  old  rusty  cutlasses,  with  which 
he  made  at  the  last  Spaniards  and  wounded 
them  both  ;  this  fray  set  the  whole  family  in  an 
uproar,  and  more  help  coming  in,  they  took  the 
three  Englishmen  prisoners.  The  next  question 
was,  what  should  be  done  with  them?  They 
had  been  so  often  mutinous,  and  were  so  furious, 
so  desperate,  and  so  idle  withal,  that  they  knew 
not  what  course  to  take  with  them,  for  they  were 
mischievous  to  the  highest  degree,  and  valued 
not  what  hurt  they  did  any  man ;  so  that,  in 
short,  it  was  not  safe  to  live  with  them. 

The  Spaniard  who  was  governor,  told  them  in 
so  many  words,  that  if  they  had  been  his  own 
countrymen,  he  would  have  hanged  them  all ; 
for  all  laws,  and  all  governors,  were  to  preserve 
society;  and  those  who  were  dangerous  to  the 
society  ought  to  be  expelled  out  of  it ;  but  as 
they  were  Englishmen,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
generous  kindness  of  an  Englishman  that  they 
all  owed  their  preservation  and  deliverance,  he 
would  use  them  with  all  possible  lenity,  and 
would  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  other 
'.wo  Englishmen,  who  were  their  countrymen. 


One  of  the  two  honest  Englishmen  stood  up. 
and  said,  they  desired  it  might  not  be  left  to 
them  ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  I  am  sure  we  ought  to 
sentence  them  to  the  gallows;"  and  with  that 
ajives  an  account  how  Will  Atkins,  one  of  the 
three,  had  proposed  to  have  all  the  five  English 
men  join  together,  and  murder  all  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  were  in  their  sleep. 

When  the  Spanish  governor  heard  this,  he 
calls  to  Will  Atkins. — "  How,  Seignior  Atkins," 
says  he,  "will  you  murder  us  all?  What  have 
you  to  say  to  that  ?"  That  hardened  villain  was 
so  far  from  denying  it,  that  he  said  it  was  true, 
and  G — d  d — n  him  they  would  do  it  still  before 
they  had  done  with  them.  "  Well,  but  Seignior 
Atkins,"  says  the  Spaniard,  "  what  have  we 
done  to  you  that  you  will  kill  us?  And  what 
would  you  get  by  killing  us?  And  what  must 
we  do  to  prevent  your  killing  us?  Must  we  kill 
you,  or  will  you  kill  us?  Why  will  you  put  us 
to  the  necessity  of  this,  Seignior  Atkins  ?"  says 
the  Spaniard  very  calmly,  and  smiling. 

Seignior  Atkins  was  in  such  a  rage  at  the 
Spaniard's  making  a  jest  of  it,  that  had  he  not 
been  held  by  three  men,  and  withal  had  no  wea 
pons  with  him,  it  was  thought  he  would  have 
attempted  to  have  killed  the  Spaniard  in  the 
middle  of  all  the  company. 

This  hair-brained  carriage  obliged  them  to 
consider  seriously  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
two  Englishmen  and  the  Spaniard,  who  saved  the 
poor  savage,  were  of  the  opinion,  "That  they 
should  hang  one  of  the  three  for  an  example  to 
the  rest,  and  that  particularly  it  should  be  he 
that  had  twice  attempted  to  commit  murder  with 
his  hatchet ;  and  indeed  there  was  some  reason 
to  believe  he  had  done  it,  for  the  poor  savage  was 
in  such  a  miserable  condition  with  the  wound 
he  had  received,  that  it  was  thought  he  could 
not  live. 

But  the  governor  Spaniard  still  said  ;  No,  it 
was  an  Englishman  that  had  saved  all  their  lives, 
and  he  would  never  consent  to  put  an  English 
man  to  death  though  he  had  murdered  half  of 
them  ;  nay,  he  said,  if  he  had  been  killed  himself 
by  an  Englishman,  and  had  time  left  to  speak,  it 
should  be,  that  they  should  pardon  him. 

This  was  so  positively  insisted  on  by  the  go 
vernor  Spaniard,  that  there  was  no  gainsaying 
it ;  and,  as  merciful  counsels  are  most  apt  to 
prevail,  where  they  are  so  earnestly  pressed,  so 
they  all  came  into  it ;  but  then  it  was  to  be  con 
sidered,  what  should  be  done  to  keep  them  from 
the  mischief  they  designed ;  for  all  agreed, 
governor  and  all,  that  means  were  to  be  used  for 
preserving  the  society  from  danger.  After  a 
long  debate  it  was  agreed,  first,  that  they  should 
be  disarmed,  and  not  permitted  to  have  either 
gun,  or  powder,  or  shot,  or  sword,  or  any  wea 
pon,  and  should  be  turned  out  of  the  society,  and 
left  to  live  where  they  would,  and  how  they 
could,  by  themselves ;  but  that  none  of  the  rest, 
either  Spaniards  or  English,  should  converse 
with  them,  speak  with  them,  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  them ;  that  they  should  be  forbid  to 
come  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  place 
where  the  rest  dwelt ;  and  that  if  they  offered 
to  commit  any  disorder,  so  as  to  spoil,  burn,  kill, 
or  destroy  any  of  the  corn,  plantings,  buildings, 
fences,  or  cattle  belonging  to  the  society,  that 
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tli'-y  s'lonid   d:e  without  mercy,  and  they  woulc 

il-i'in  wherever  they  could  find  them. 
'I  ho  governor,  a  man  of  great  humanity 
musing  upon  the  sentence,  considered  a  little 
upon  ii  ;  and  turning  to  the  two  honest  English 
man  said,  "  Hold  ;  you  must  reflect,  that  it  wil 
bi1  iong  ere  they  can  raise  corn  and  cattle  o 
their  own,  and  they  must  not  starve  ;  we  musl 
therefore  allow  them  provisions."  So  he  caused 
to  be  added,  "  That  they  should  have  a  propor 
tion  of  corn  given  them  to  last  them  eight 
months,  and  for  seed  to  sow,  by  which  time  they 
might  be  supposed  to  raise  some  of  their  own ; 
that  they  should  have  six  milch-goats,  four  he- 
goats,  and  six  kids  given  them,  as  well  for  present 
subsistence,  us  for  a  store  ;  and  that  they  should 
have  tools  given  them  for  their  work  in  the  field, 
such  as  six  hatchets,  an  axe,  and  the  like.  But 
they  should  have  none  of  these  tools  or  provi 
sions,  unless  ttvv  would  swear  solemnly,  that  they 
would  not  hurt  or  injure  any  of  the  Spaniards 
with  them,  or  of  their  fellow  Englishmen." 

Thus  they  dismissed  them  the  society,  and 
turned  them  out  to  shift  for  themselves.  They 
wi-nt.  away  su.len  and  refractory,  as  neither  con 
tented  to  go  away,  or  to  stay  ;  but  as  there  was 
no  remedy,  they  went,  pretending  to  go  and 
choose  a  plane  where  they  should  settle  them 
selves,  to  plant  and  live  by  themselves ;  and  some 
provisions  were  given  them,  but  no  weapons. 

About  four  or  five  days  after,  they  came  again 
for  some  victuals,  and  gave  the  governor  an 
account  where  they  had  pitched  their  tents,  and 
marked  themselves  out  a  habitation  or  planta 
tion  ;  it  was  a  very  convenient  place  indeed,  on 
the  remotest  part  of  the  island,  N.  E.,  much 
about  the  place  where  I  providentially  landed  in 
my  first  voyage,  when  I  was  driven  out  to  sea, 
the  Lord  alone  knows  whither,  in  my  foolish  at 
tempt  to  surround  the  island. 

Here  they  built  themselves  two  handsome 
huts,  and  contrived  them  in  a  manner  like  my 
first  habitation,  being  close  under  the  side  of  a 
hill,  having  some  trees  growing  already  to  the 
three  sides  of  it;  so  that  by  planting  others,  it 
would  be  very  easily  covered  from  the  sight,  un 
less  narrowly  searched  for ;  they  desired  some 
dry  goat  skins  for  beds  and  covering,  which  were 
given  them,  and  upon  their  giving  their  words 
that  they  would  not  disturb  the  rest,  or  injure 
any  of  their  plantations,  they  gave  them  hatchets, 
and  what  other  tools  they  could  spare ;  some 
peas,  barley,  and  rice,  for  sowing,  and,  in  a 
word,  anything  they  wanted  but  arms  and  am 
munition. 

They  lived  in  this  separate  condition  about  six 
months,  and  had  got  in  their  first  harvest, 
though  the  quantity  was  but  small,  the  parcel  of 
land  they  had  planted  being  but  little;  for  in 
deed,  having  all  their  plantation  to  form,  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  work  upon  their  hands,  and 
when  they  came  to  make  boards  and  pots,  and 
such  things,  they  were  quite  out  of  their  element, 
and  could  make  nothing  of  it ;  and  when  the 
rainy  season  came  on,  for  want  of  a  cave  in  the 
earth,  they  could  not  keep  their  grain  dry,  and  it 
was  in  great  danger  of  spoiling;  and  this  hum 
bled  them  much,  so  they  came  and  begged  the 
Spaniards  to  help  them,  which  they  very  readily 
did,  and  in  four  davs  worked  a  great  hole  in 


the  side  of  the  hill  for  them,  big  enough  to  secure 
their  corn  and  other  things  from  the  rain  ;  but  it 
was  a  poor  place  at  best  compared  to  mine,  and 
especially  /\s  mine  was  then,  for  the  Spaniards 
had  greatly  enlarged  it,  and  made  several  new 
apartments  in  it. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  year  after  this  se 
paration,  a  new  frolic  took  these  rogues,  which, 
together  with  the  former  villany  they  had 
committed,  brought  mischief  enough  upon  them, 
and  had  vory  near  been  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
colony.  The  three  new  associates  began,  it 
seems,  to  be  weary  of  the  laborious  life  they  led, 
and  that  without  hope  of  bettering  their  circum 
stances,  and  a  whim  took  them,  that  they  would 
make  a  voyage  to  the  continent  from  whence  the 
savages  came,  and  would  try  if  they  could  not 
seize  upon  some  prisoners  among  the  natives 
there,  and  bring  them  home  so  as  to  make  them 
do  the  laborious  part  of  the  work  for  them. 

The  project  was  not  so  preposterous,  if  they 
had  gone  no  farther,  but  they  did  nothing,  and 
proposed  nothing,  but  had  either  mischief  in  the 
design,  or  mischief  in  the  event,  and  if  I  may 
give  my  opinion,  they  seemed  to  be  under  a  blast 
from  heaven  ;  for  if  we  will  not  allow  a  visible 
curse  to  pursue  visible  crimes,  how  shall  we  re 
concile  the  events  of  things  with  divine  justice  ? 
It  was  certainly  an  apparent  vengeance  on  their 
crime  of  mutiny  and  piracy,  that  brought,  them 
to  the  state  they  were  in ;  and,  as  they  shewed 
not  the  least  remorse  for  the  crime,  but  added 
new  villanies  to  it,  such  as,  particularly,  that 
piece  of  monstrous  cruelty  of  wounding  a  poor 
slave,  because  he  did  not,  or  perhaps  could  not, 
understand  to  do  what  he  was  directed  ;  and  to 
wound  him  in  such  a  manner  as  no  question 
made  him  a  cripple  all  his  life,  and  in  a  place 
where  no  surgeon  or  medicine  could  be  had  for 
his  cure,  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  mur 
derous  intent  ;  or  to  do  justice  to  the  crime,  the 
intentional  murder,  for  such  to  be  sure  it  was, 
as  was  afterwards  the  formed  design  they  all  laid, 
to  murder  the  Spaniards  in  cold  blood,  and  in 
their  sleep. 

But  I  leave  observing  and  return  to  the  story. 
The  three  fellows  came  down  to  the  Spaniards 
one  morning,  and  in  very  humble  terms  desired 
to  be  admitted  to  speak  with  them ;  the  Spa 
niards  very  readily  heard  what  they  had  to  say, 
which  was  this  :  that  they  were  tired  of  living 
in  the  manner  they  did,  that  they  were  not  handy 
enough  to  make  the  necessaries  they  wanted, 
and  that,  having  no  help,  they  should  be  starved, 
jut  that  if  the  Spaniards  would  give  them  leave 
io  take  one  of  the  canoes  which  they  came  over 
ri,  and  give  them  arms  and  ammunition  propor 
tioned  for  their  defence,  they  would  go  over  to 
the  main  and  seek  their  fortune,  and  so  deliver 
them  from  the  trouble  of  supplying  them  with 
any  other  provisions. 

The  Spaniards  were  glad  enough  to  be  rid  of 
ihem,  but  yet  very  honestly  represented  to  them 
the  certain  destruction  they  were  running  into, 
told  them  they  had  suffered  such  hardships  upon 
that  very  spot,  that  they  could,  without  any 
spirit  of  prophecy,  tell  them  that  they  would  ho 
starved  or  murdered;  and  bade  them  consider 
of  it. 

The  men  replied  audaciously,  they  should  be 
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starved  if  they  stayed  here,  for  they  could  not 
work,  and  they  could  but.  be  starved  abroad,  and 
if  they  were  murdered,  there  was  an  end  of  them, 
they  had  no  wives  or  children  to  cry  after  them, 
and,  in  short,  insisted  importunately  upon  their 
demand,  declaring  that  they  would  go,  whether 
they  would  give  them  any  arms  or  no. 

The  Spaniards  told  them  with  great  kindness, 
that  if  they  were  resolved  to  go,  they  should  not 
go  like  naked  men,  and  be  in  no  condition  to 
defend  themselves  ;  and  that  though  they  could 
ill  spare  their  fire-arms,  having  not  enough  for 
themselves,  yet  they  would  let  them  have  two 
muskets,  a  pistol,  and  a  cutlass,  and  each  man  a 
hatchet,  which  they  thought  sufficient  for  them. 
In  a  word,  they  accepted  the  offer ;  and  hav 
ing  baked  them  bread  enough  to  serve  them  a 
month,  and  given  them  as  much  goats'  flesh  as 
they  could  eat  while  it  was  sweet,  and  a  great 
basket  full  of  dried  grapes,  a  pot  full  of  fresh  wa 
ter,  and  a  young  kid  alive  to  kill,  they  boldly  set 
out  in  a  canoe  for  a  voyage  over  the  sea,  where 
it  was  at  least,  forty  miles  broad. 

The  boat  was  indeed  a  large  one,  and  would 
have  very  well  carried  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  and 
therefore  was  rather  too  big  for  them  to  manage  : 
but  as  they  had  a  fair  bree/e  and  the  flood-tide 
with  them,  they  did  well  enough.  They  had 
made  a  mast  of  a  long  pole,  and  a  sail  of  four 
large  goat-skins  dried,  which  they  had  sowed  or 
laced  together,  and  away  they  went  merrily 
enough.  The  Spaniards  called  after  them  "  Bon 
Veyajo  ,•"  and  no  man  ever  thought  of  seeing  them 
any  mpre. 

The  Spaniards  would  often  say  to  one  an 
other,  and  the  two  honest  Englishmen  who  re 
mained  behind,  how  quietly  and  comfortably  they 
lived  now  those  three  turbulent  fellows  were 
gone.  As  for  their  ever  coming  again,  that  was 
the  remotest  thing  from  their  thoughts  could  be 
imagined  ;  when,  behold,  after  twenty-two  days' 
absence,  one  of  the  Englishmen  being  abroad 
upon  his  planting  work,  sees  three  strange  men 
coming  towards  him  at  a  distance,  two  of  them 
with  guns  upon  their  shoulders. 

Away  runs  the  Englishman  as  if  he  was  be 
witched,  and  came  frightened  and  amazed  to 
the  governor  Spaniard,  and  tells  him  they  were 
all  undone,  for  there  were  strangers  landed  upon 
the  island,  he  could  not  tell  who.  The  Spaniard, 
pausing  awhile,  says  to  him,  "  How  do  you  mean 
you  cannot  tell  who  ?  They  are  savages,  to  be 
sure."— "No,  no,"  says  the  Englishman,  " they 
are  men  in  clothes,  with  arms." — "Nay  then," 
says  the  Spaniard,  "why  are  you  concerned?  If 
they  ure  not  savages  they  must  be  friends  ;  for 
there  is  no  Christian  nation  upon  earth  but  will 
do  us  good  rather  than  harm." 

While  they  were  debating  thus,  came  the  three 
Englishmen,  and,   standing   without   the   wood 
which  was  new  planted,  hallooed  to  them.   They 
presently  knew  their  voices,  and  so  all  the  won 
der  of  that  kind  ceased.     But  now  the  admira 
tion   was  turned   upon    another  question,    viz, 
what  could  be  the  matter,  and  what  made  them 
come  back  again. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  brought  the  men 
in  ;  and,  inquiring  where  they  had  been  anc 
what  they  had  beea  doing,  they  gave  them  a  ful 
account  of  their  vovage  in  a  few  words,  viz.,  tha1 


they  reached  the  land  in  two  days,  or  something 
less,  but  finding  the  people  alarmed  at  their 
coming,  and  preparing  with  bows  and  arrows  to 
fight  them,  they  durst  not  go  on  shore,  but  sailed 
on  to  the  northward  six  or  seven  hours  till  they 
came  to  a  great  opening,  by  which  they  per 
ceived  that  the  land  they  saw  from  our  island 
was  not  the  main,  but  an  island  ;  that  entering 
that  opening  of  the  sea,  they  saw  another  island 
on  the  right  hand  north,  and  several  more  west ; 
and  being  resolved  to  land  somewhere,  they  put 
over  to  one  of  the  islands  which  lay  west,  and 
went  boldly  on  shore  ;  that  they  found  the  peo 
ple  were  courteous  and  friendly  to  them,  and 
they  gave  them  several  roots  and  some  dried  fish, 
and  appeared  very  sociable,  and  the  women,  as 
well  as  the  men,  were  very  forward  to  supply 
them  with  anything  they  could  get  for  them  to 
eat,  and  brought  it  to  them  a  great  way  upon 
their  heads. 

They  continued  here  four  days,  and  inquired, 
as  well  as  they  could  of  them  by  signs,  what  na 
tions  were  this  way  and  that  way,  and  were  told 
of  several  fierce  and  terrible  people,  who,  as  they 
made  known  by  signs  to  them,  used  to  eat  men  ; 
but  as  for  themselves,  they  said  that  they  never 
eat  men  or  women,  except  only  such  as  they  took 
in  the  wars,  and  then  they  owned  that  they  made 
a  great  feast  and  eat  their  prisoners. 

The  Englishmen  inquired  when  they  had  a 
feast  of  that  kind,  and  they  told  them  two  moons 
ago,  pointing  to  the  moon  and  then  to  two  fin 
gers,  and  that  their  great  king  had  two  hundred 
prisoners  now  which  he  had  taken  in  his  war, 
and  they  were  feeding  them  to  make  them  fat  for 
the  next  feast.  The  Englishmen  seemed  mighty 
desirous  to  see  those  prisoners,  but  the  others 
mistaking  them,  thought  they  were  desirous  to 
have  some  of  them  to  carry  away  for  their  own 
eating.  So  they  beckoned  to  them,  pointing  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  then  to  the  rising, 
which  was  to  signify  that  the  next  morning,  at 
sun-rising,  they  would  bring  some  of  them,  and 
accordingly  the  next  morning  they  brought  down 
five  women  and  eleven  men,  and  gave  them  to 
the  Englishmen  to  carry  with  them  on  their  voy 
age,  just  as  we  would  bring  so  many  cows  and 
oxen  down  to  a  sea-port  town  to  victual  a  ship. 

As  brutish  and  barbarous  as  these  fellows  were 
at  home  their  stomachs  turned  at  this  sight,  and 
they  did  not.  know  what  to  do  ;  to  refuse  the  pri 
soners  would  have  been  the  highest  affront  to  the 
savage  gentry  who  offered  them,  and  what  to  do 
with  them  they  knew  not ;  however,  upon  some 
debate,  they  resolved  to  accept  of  them  ;  and,  in 
return,  they  gave  the  savages  that  brought  them 
one  of  their  hatchets,  an  old  key,  a  knife,  and  six 
or  seven  of  their  bullets,  which,  though  they  did 
not  understand,  they  seemed  extremely  pleased 
with  ;  and  then,  tying  the  poor  creatures'  hands 
behind  them,  they  (the  people)  dragged  the  pri 
soners  into  the  boat  for  our  men. 

The  Englishmen  were  obliged  to  come  away 
as  ?oon  as  they  had  them,  or  else  they  that  gave 
them  this  noble  present  would  certainly  have  ex 
pected  that  they  should  have  gone  to  work  with 
them,  have  killed  two  or  three  of  them  the  next 
morning,  and  perhaps  have  invited  the  donors  to 
dinner. 

But,  having  taken  their  leave  with  all  the  re- 
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upect,  and  thanks  that  could  well  pass  between 
people,  where,  on  either  side,  they  understood 
not  one  word  they  could  say,  they  put  off  with 
their  boat,  and  came  back  towards  the  first 
island,  where,  when  they  arrived,  they  set  eight 
of  their  prisoners  at  liberty,  there  being  too  many 
of  them  for  their  occasion. 

In  their  voyage  they  endeavoured  to  have  some 
communication  with  their  prisoners,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  make  them  understand  anything ; 
nothing  they  could  say  to  them,  or  give  them,  or 
do  for  them,  but  was  looked  upon  as  going  about 
to  murder  them.  They  first  of  all  unbound  them, 
but  the  poor  creatures  screamed  at  that,  espe 
cially  the  women,  as  if  they  had  just  felt  the 
knife  at  their  throats ;  for  they  immediately  con 
cluded  they  were  unbound  on  purpose  to  be 
killed. 

If  they  gave  them  anything  to  eat  it  was  the 
same  tiling  ;  then  they  concluded  it  was  for  fear 
they  should  sink  in  flesh,  and  so  not  be  fat  enough 
to  kill.  If  they  looked  at  one  of  them  more  par 
ticularly,  the  party  presently  concluded  it  was 
to  see  whether  he  or  she  was  fattest  and  fittest 
to  kill  first ;  nay,  after  they  had  brought  them 
well,  still  they  expected  every  day  to  make  a 
dinner  or  supper  for  their  new  masters. 

When  the  three  wanderers  had  given  this  un 
accountable  history  or  journal  cf  their  voyage, 
the  Spaniard  asked  them  where  their  new  family 
was  ?  And  being  told  that  they  had  brought  them 
on  shore,  and  put  them  into  one  of  their  huts, 
and  were  come  to  beg  some  victuals  for  them, 
they  (the  Spaniards)  and  the  other  two  English 
men,  that,  is  to  say,  the  whole  colony,  resolved  to 
po  all  down  to  the  place,  and  see  them,  and  did 
so.  and  Friday's  father  with  them. 

When  they  came  into  the  hut,  there  they  sat 
all  bound ;  for  when  they  had  brought  thorn  on 
shore,  they  bound  their  hands  that  they  might 
not  take  the  boat  and  make  their  escape  ;  there 
I  say,  they  sat,  all  of  them  stark  naked.  First, 
there  were  three  men,  lusty,  comely  fellows,  well 
shaped,  strait  and  fair  limbs,  about  30  or  35 
years,  :;mi  five  women,  whereof  two  might  be 
from  30  to  40,  two  more  not  above  24  or  25,  and 
the  fifth,  a  tall,  comely  maiden,  about  16  or  17. 
The  women  were  well-favoured,  agreeable  per 
sons  both  in  shape  and  features,  only  tawny  ; 
and  two  of  them,  had  they  been  perfectly  white, 
would  have  passed  for  handsome  women,  even  in 
London  itself,  having  very  pleasant,  agreeable 
countenances,  and  of  a  very  modest  behaviour, 
especially  when  they  came  afterwards  to  be 
clothed  and  dressed,  as  they  called  it,  though 
that  dress  was  very  indifferent,  it  must  be  con 
fessed  ;  of  which  hereafter. 

The  sight,  you  may  be  sure,  was  something 
uncouth  to  our  Spaniards,  who  were  (to  give 
them  a  just  character)  men  of  the  best  beha 
viour,  of  the  most  calm,  sedate  tempers,  and  per 
fect  good  humour  that  ever  I  met  with  ;  and,  in 
particular,  of  the  most  modesty,  as  will  presently 
appear.  I  say  the  sight  was  very  uncouth  to 
see  three  naked  men,  and  five  naked  women,  all 
together  bound,  and  in  the  most  miserable  cir 
cumstances  that  human  nature  could  be  supposed 
to  be,  viz.,  to  be  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
dragged  out  and  have  their  brains  knocked  out, 


and  then  to  be  eaten  up  like  a  calf  that  is  killed 
for  a  dainty. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  cause  the  old 
Indian,  Friday's  father,  to  go  in  and  see  first  if 
he  knew  any  of  them  ;  and  then,  if  he  understood 
any  of  their  speech.  As  soon  as  the  old  man 
came  in,  he  looked  seriously  at  them,  but  knew 
none  of  them  ;  neither  could  any  of  them  under 
stand  a  word  he  said,  or  a  sign  he  could  make, 
except  one  of  the  women. 

However,  this  was  enough  to  answer  the  end, 
which  was  to  satisfy  them  that  the  men  into 
j  whose  hands  they  were  fallen  were  Christians ; 
that  they  abhorred  eating  of  men  or  women, 
and  that  they  might  be  sure  they  would  not  be 
killed.  As  soon  as  they  were  assured  of  this, 
they  discovered  such  a  joy,  and  by  such  awkward 
and  several  ways,  as  is  "hard  to  describe ;  for  it 
seems  they  were  of  several  nations. 

The  woman,  who  was  their  interpreter,  was 
bid,  in  the  next  place,  to  ask  them  if  they  were 
willing  to  be  servant?,  and  to  work  for  the  men 
who  had  brought  them  away  to  save  their  lives? 
At  which  they  all  fell  a-dancing,  and  presently 
one  fell  to  taking  up  this,  and  another  that,  any 
thing  that  lay  next,  to  carry  on  their  shoulders, 
to  intimate  that  they  were  willing  to  work. 

The  governor,  who  found  that  the  having 
women  among  them  would  presently  be  attended 
with  some  inconveniency,  and  might  occasion 
some  strife,  and  perhaps  blood,  asked  the  three 
men  what  they  intended  to  do  with  these  women, 
and  how  they  intended  to  use  them,  whether  as 
servants  or  as  women  ?  One  of  the  Englishmen 
answered  very  boldly  and  readily,  that  they  would 
use  them  as  both.  To  which  the  governor  said, 
"  I  am  not  goina;  to  restrain  you  from  it ;  you 
are  your  own  masters  as  to  that ;  but  this  I  think 
is  but  just,  for  avoiding  disorders  and  quarrels 
among  you,  and  I  desire  it  of  you  for  that  reason 
|  only,  viz.,  that  you  will  all  engage  that  if  any  of 
;  you  take  any  of  these  women,  as  a  woman  or 
I  wife,  he  shall  take  but  one ;  and  that,  having 
|  taken  one,  none  else  should  touch  her  ;  for 
though  we  cannot  marry  any  of  you,  yet  it  is  but 
reasonable  that,  while  you  stay  here,  the  woman 
any  of  you  take  should  be  maintained  by  the 
man  that  takes  her,  and  should  be  his  wife ;  1 
mean,"  says  he,  "  while  he  continues  here ;  and 
that  none  else  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
her."  All  this  appeared  so  just  that  every  one 
agreed  to  it  without  difficulty. 

Then  the  Englishmen  asked  the  Spaniards  if 
they  designed  to  take  any  of  them  ?  But  every 
one  answered,  "  No."  Some  of  them  said  they 
had  wives  in  Spain,  and  the  others  did  not  like 
women  that  were  not  Christians  ;  and  altogether 
declared  that  they  would  not  touch  one  of  them ; 
which  was  an  instance  of  such  virtue  as  I  have 
not  met  with  in  all  my  travels.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  be  short,  the  five  Englishmen  took  them 
every  one  a  wife  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  temporary 
wife  ;  and  so  they  set  up  a  new  form  of  living ; 
for  the  Spaniards  and  Friday's  father  lived  in  my 
old  habitation,  which  they  had  enlarged  exceed 
ingly  within.  The  three  servants,  which  they 
had  taken  in  the  late  battle  of  the  savages,  lived 
with  them,  and  these  carried  on  the  main  part  of 
the  colony,  supplying  all  the  Yest  with  food,  and 
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assisting  them  in  anything  as  they  could,  or  as 
they  found  necessity  required. 

But  the  wonder  of  this  story  was,  how  five 
such  refractory,  ill-matched  fellows  should  agree 
about  these  women,  and  that  two  of  them  should 
not  pitch  upon  the  same  woman,  especially  see 
ing  two  or  three  of  them  were,  without  compa 
rison,  more  agreeable  than  the  others ;  but  they 
took  a  good  way  enough  to  prevent  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  for  they  set  the  five  women 
by  themselves  in  one  of  their  huts,  and  they  went 
all  into  the  other  hut,  and  drew  lots  among  them 
who  should  choose  first. 

He  that  drew  to  choose  first  went  away  by 
himself  to  the  hut,  where  the  poor  naked  crea 
tures  were,  and  fetched  out  her  he  chose ;  and 
it  was  worth  observing  that  he  that  chose  first 
took  her  that  was  reckoned  the  homeliest,  and 
the  oldest  of  the  five,  which  made  mirth  enough 
among  the  rest,  and  even  the  Spaniards  laughed 
at  it ;  but  the  fellow  considered  better  than  any 
of  them,  that  it  was  application  and  business  that 
they  were  to  expect  assistance  in  as  much  as 
anything  else ;  and  she  proved  the  best  wife  in 
the  parcel. 

When  the  poor  women  saw  themselves  in  a 
row  thus,  and  fetched  out  one  by  one,  the  terrors 
of  their  condition  returned  upon  them  again,  and 
they  firmly  believed  that  they  were  now  going  to 
be  devoured.  Accordingly,  when  the  English 
sailor  came  in  and  fetched  out  one  of  them,  the 
rest  set  up  a  most  lamentable  cry,  and  hung 
about  her,  and  took  their  leave  of  her  with  such 
agonies  and  such  affection,  as  would  have  grieved 
the  hardest  heart  in  the  world  ;  nor  was  it  pos- 


I  nour  of  a  diligent  application  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  disgrace  of  a  slothful,  negligent,  idle 
temper  on  the  other,  that  when  I  came  to  the 
place  and  viewed  the  several  improvements, 
planting  and  management  of  the  several  colonies, 
the  two  men  had  so  far  outgone  the  three  that 
there  was  no  comparison.  They  had,  indeed, 
both  of  them,  as  much  ground  laid  out  for  corn 
as  they  wanted;  and  the  reason  was,  because, 
according  to  my  rule,  nature  dictated  that  it  was 
to  no  purpose  to  sow  more  corn  than  they  wanted ; 
but  the  difference  of  the  cultivation,  of  the  plant 
ing,  of  the  fences,  and  indeed  everything  else,  was 
easy  to  be  seen  at  first  view. 

The  two  men  had  innumerable  young  trees 
planted  about  their  huts,  that  when  you  came  to 
the  place  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  wood ; 
and  though  they  had  their  plantation  twice  de 
molished,  once  by  their  own  countrymen,  and 
once  by  the  enemy,  as  shall  be  shown  in  its 
plnce,  yet  they  had  restored  all  again,  and  every 
thing  was  flourishing  and  thriving  about  them  : 
they  had  grapes  planted  in  order,  and  managed 
like  a  vineyard,  though  they  had  themselves 
never  seen  anything  of  that  kind  ;  find  by  their 
i  good  ordering,  their  vines  their  grapes  were  as 
i  good  again  as  any  of  the  others.  They  had  also 
i  formed  themselves  a  retreat  in  the  thickest  part 
j  of  the  woods,  where,  though  there  was  not  a  na- 
.  tural  cave,  as  I  had  found,  yet  they  made  one 
I  with  incessant  labour  of  their  hands,  and  where, 
when  the  mischief  which  followed  happened,  they 
secured  their  wives  and  children,  so  as  they  could 
never  be  found,  they  having,  by  sticking  innume 
rable  stakes  and  poles  of  the  wood,  which,  as  I 


sible  for   the  Englishmen  to  satisfy  them  that   j  said,  grew  so  easily,  made  a  grove  impassable, 
they  were  not  to  be  immediately  murdered,  till  I   except  in  one  place,  where  they  climbed  up  to 


they  fetched  the  old  man,  Friday's  father,  who  j 
instantly  let  them  know  that  the  five  men,  who 
had  fetched  them  out  one  by  one,  had  chosen 
them  for  their  wives. 

When  they  had  done  this,  and  the  fright  the 
women  were  in  was  a  little  over,  the  men  went 
to  work,  and  the  Spaniards  came  and  helped 
them  ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  they  had  built  them 
every  one  a  new  hut  or  tent  for  their  lodging 
apart ;  for  those  they  had  already  were  crowded 
with  their  tools,  household  stuff,  and  provisions. 
The  three  wicked  ones  had  pitched  farthest  off, 
and  the  two  honest  ones  nearer,  but  both  on  the  ! 
north  shore  of  the  island,  so  that  they  continued 
separate  as  before  ;  and  thus  my  island  was  peo 
pled  in  three  places,  and,  as  I  might  say,  three 
towns  were  begun  to  be  planted. 

And  here  it  is  very  well  worth  observing  that, 
as  it  often  happens  in  the  world  (what  the  wise 
ends  of  God's  providences  are  in  such  a  disposi 
tion  of  things,  I  cannot  say),  the  two  honest  fel 
lows  had  the  two  worst  wives  ;  and  the  three  re 
probates,  that  were  scarce  worth  hanging,  that 
were  fit  for  nothing,  and  neither  seemed  born  to 
do  themselves  good  or  any  one  else,  had  three 
clever,  diligent,  careful,  and  ingenious  wives ; 
not  that  the  two  first  were  ill  wives  as  to  their 
temper  or  humour,  for  all  the  five  were  most 
willing,  quiet,  passive,  and  subjected  creatures, 
rather  like  slaves  than  wives ;  but  my  meaning 
is,  they  were  not  alike  capable,  ingenious,  or  in 
dustrious,  or  alike  cleanly  and  neat. 

Another  observation  I  must  make,  to  the  ho- 


et  over  the  outside  part,  and  then  went  in  by 
ways  of  their  own  leaving. 

As  to  the  three  reprobates,  as  I  justly  call 
them,  though  they  were  much  civilized  by  their 
new  settlement  compared  to  what  they  were  be 
fore,  and  were  not  so  quarrelsome,  having  not  the 
same  opportunity,  yet  one  of  the  certain  compa 
nions  of  a  profligate  mind  never  left  them,  and 
that  was  their  idleness.  It  is  true  they  planted 
corn  and  made  fences  ;  but  Solomon's  words  were 
never  better  verified  than  in  them,  "I  went  by 
the  vineyard  of  the  slothful,  and  it  was  over 
grown  with  thorns ;"  for  when  the  Spaniards 
came  to  view  their  crop,  they  could  not  see  in  it 
some  places  for  weeds;  the  hedge  had  several 
gaps  in  it,  where  the  wild  goats  had  gotten  in 
and  eaten  up  the  corn.  Perhaps  here  and  there 
a  dead  bush  was  crammed  in  to  stop  them  out 
for  the  present,  but  it  was  only  shutting  the 
stable-door  after  the  steed  was  stolen  ;  whereas, 
when  they  looked  on  the  colony  of  the  other  two, 
there  was  the  very  face  of  industry  and  success 
upon  all  they  did ;  there  was  not  a  weed  to  be 
seen  in  all  their  corn,  or  a  gap  in  any  of  their 
hedges ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  verified 
Solomon's  words  in  another  place :  "  The  dili 
gent  hand  maketh  rich;"  for  everything  grew 
and  thrived,  and  they  had  plenty  within  and 
without;  they  had  more  tamo  cattle  than  the 
others,  more  utensils  and  necessaries  within  doors, 
and  yet  more  pleasure  and  diversion  too. 

It  is  true,  the  wives  of  the  three  were  very 
handy   and   cleanly  within  doors ;    and  having 
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learned  the  English  ways  of  dressing  and  cooking 
from  one  of  the  other  Englishmen,  who,  ;is  I  said, 
was  a  cook's  mate  on  board  the  ship,  they  dressed 
their  husbands'  victuals  very  nicely ;  whereas 
the  other  could  not  bo  brought  to  understand  it ; 
but  then  the  husband,  who,  as  I  said,  had  been 
cook's  mate,  did  it  himself;  but  as  for  the  hus 
bands  of  the  three  wives,  they  loitered  about, 
fetched  turtles'  eggs,  and  caught  fish  and  birds  ; 
in  a  word,  anything  but  labour  ;  and  they  fared 
accordingly.  The  diligent  lived  well  and  com 
fortably,  and  the  slothful  lived  hard  and  beg 
garly  ;  and  so  1  believe,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
all  over  the  world. 

But  now  I  come  to  a  scene  different  from  all 
that  had  happened  before,  either  to  them  or  me, 
and  the  origin  of  the  story  was  this : 

Early  one  morning  there  came  on  shore  five 
or  six  canoes  of  Indians,  or  savages,  call  them 
which  you  please  ;  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
that  they  came  upon  the  old  errand  of  feeding 
upon  their  slaves  ;  but  that  part  was  now  so 
familiar  to  the  Spaniards,  and  to  our  men  too, 
that  they  did  not  concern  themselves  about  it  as 
I  did  j  but  having  been  made  sensible  by  expe 
rience  that  their  only  business  was  to  lie  con 
cealed,  and  that  if  they  were  not  seen  by  any  of 
the  savages,  they  would  go  off  again  quietly  when 
their  business  was  done,  having  as  yet  not  the 
least  notion  of  their  being  any  inhabitants  in  the 
island  ;  I  say,  having  been  made  sensible  of  this, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  notice  to  all 
the  three  plantations  to  keep  within  doors,  and 
not  show  themselves,  only  placing  a  scout  in  a 
proper  place  to  give  notice  when  the  boats  went 
off  to  sea  again. 

This  was,  without  doubt,  very  right ;  but  a 
disaster  spoiled  all  these  measures,  and  made  it 
known  among  the  savages  that  there  were  inha 
bitants  there  ;  which  was,  in  the  end,  the  deso 
lation  of  almost  the  whole  colony.  After  the 
canoes  with  the  savages  were  gone  off,  the  Spa 
niards  peeped  abroad  again,  and  some  of  them 
had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  place  where  they 
had  been,  to  see  what  they  had  been  doing. 
Here,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  three 
savages  left  behind,  and  lying  fast  asleep  upon 
the  ground.  It  was  supposed  they  had  either 
been  so  gorged  with  their  inhuman  feast,  that, 
like  beasts,  they  were  asleep4,  and  would  not  stir 
when  the  others  went,  or  they  were  wandered 
into  the  woods,  and  did  not  come  back  in  time 
to  be  taken  in. 

The  Spaniards  were  greatly  surprised  at  this 
sight,  and  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  The 
Spaniard  governor,  as  it  happened,  was  with 
them,  and  his  advice  was  asked ;  but  he  pro 
fessed  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  As  for  slaves, 
they  had  enough  already ;  and  as  to  killing  them, 
they  were  none  of  them  inclined  to  that.  The 
Spaniard  governor  told  me  they  could  not  think 
of  shedding  innocent  blood ;  for  as  to  them,  the 
poor  creatures  had  done  no  wrong,  invaded  none 
of  their  property ;  and  they  thought  they  had 
no  just  quarrel  against  them  to  take  away  their 
lives. 

And  here  I  must,  in  justice  to  these  Spaniards, 

observe,  that   let    ;>.!!    the    accounts  of   Spanish 

in  Mexico  and  Peru  be  what  they  will,  1 

never  met  with  seventeen  men,  of  any  nation 


whatsoever,  in  any  foreign  country,  who  were  so 
universally  modest,  temperate,  virtuous,  so  very 
good-humoured,  and  so  courteous,  as  these  Spa 
niards ;  and,  as  to  cruelty,  they  had  nothing  of  it 
in  their  very  nature  ;  no  inhumanity,  no  bar 
barity,  no  outrageous  passions,  and  yet  all  of 
them  men  of  great  courage  and  spirit. 

Their  temper  and  calmness  had  appeared  in 
their  bearing  the  insufferable  usage  of  the  three 
Englishmen;  and  their  justice  and  humanity  ap 
peared  now  in  the  case  of  the  savages,  as  above. 
After  some  consultation,  they  resolved  upon  this, 
that  they  would  lie  still  awhile  longer  till,  if  pos 
sible,  these  three  men  might  be  gone  ;  but  then 
the  governor  Spaniard  recollected  that  the  three 
savages  had  no  boat ;  and  that,  if  they  were  left 
to  rove  about  the  island,  they  would  certainly 
discover  that  there  were  inhabitants  in  it,  and  so 
they  should  be  undone  that  way. 

Upon  this  they  went  back  again,  and  there  lay 
the  fellows  fast  asleep  still  :  so  they  resolved  to 
awaken  them,  and  take  them  prisoners;  and 
they  did  so.  The  poor  fellows  were  stnmjrrly 
frighted  when  they  were  seized  upon  and  bound, 
and  afraid,  like  the  women,  that  they  should  be 
murdered  and  eaten;  for,  it  seems,  those  people 
think  all  the  world  do  as  they  do,  eating  men's 
flesh  ;  but  they  were  soon  made  easy  as  to  that, 
and  away  they  carried  them. 

It  was  very  happy  for  them  that  they  did  not 
carry  them  home  to  their  castle ;  I  mean,  to  my 
palace  under  the  hill ;  but.  they  carried  them 
first  to  the  bower,  where  was  the  chief  of  their 
country  work,  such  as  the  keeping  the  goats,  the 
planting  the  corn,  &c.,  and  afterwards  they  cur 
ried  them  to  the  habitation  of  the  two  English 
men. 

Here  they  were  set  to  work,  though  it  was  not 
much  they  had  for  them  to  do ;  and  whether  it 
was  by  negligence  in  guarding  them,  or  that  they 
thought  the  fellows  could  not  mend  themselves, 
I  know  not,  but  one  of  them  ran  away,  and 
taking  into  the  woods,  they  could  never  hear  of 
him  more. 

They  had  good  reason  to  believe  he  got  home 
again  soon  after  in  some  other  boats  or  canoes 
of  savages,  who  came  on  shore  three  or  four 
weeks  afterwards,  and  who,  carrying  on  their 
revels  as  usual,  went  off  again  in  two  days'  time. 
This  thought  terrified  them  exceedingly ;  for 
they  concluded,  and  that  not  without  good  cause 
indeed,  that  if  this  fellow  got  safe  home  among 
his  comrades,  he  would  certainly  give  them  an 
account  that  there  were  people  in  the  island,  as 
also  how  weak  and  few  they  were ;  for  this 
savage,  as  I  observed  before,  had  never  been 
told,  as  it  was  very  happy  he  had  not,  how  many 
they  were,  or  where  they  lived,  nor  had  he  ever 
seen  or  heard  the  fire  of  any  of  their  guns,  much 
less  had  they  shown  him  any  other  of  their  re 
tired  places,  such  as  the  cave  in  the  valley,  or 
the  new  retreat  which  the  two  Englishmen  hud 
made,  and  the  like. 

The  first  testimony  they  had,  that  this  fellow 
had  given  intelligence  of  them  was,  that  about 
two  months  after  this,  six  canoes  of  savages,  with 
about  seven  or  eight,  or  ten  men  in  a  canoe, 
came  rowing  along  the  north-side  of  the  island, 
where  they  never  used  to  come  before,  and  landed 
about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  at  a  convenient 
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place,  about  a  mile  from  the  habitation  of  the 
t^o  Englishmen,  where  this  escaped  man  had  been 
kept:  us  the-  Spaniard  governor  said,  had  they  been 
ii.i  iip'iv,  iht:  damage  would  not  have  been  so 
much.  I'or  not  a  man  of  them  would  have  escaped  : 
but  the  case  differed  now  very  much  ;  for  two 
men  to  fifty  were  too  much  odds:  the  two  men 
had  the  happiness  to  discover  them  about  a 
league  off,  so  that  it  was  above  an  hour  before 
they  landed  ;  and  as  they  landed  about  a  mile 
from  their  huts,  it  was  some  timf  before  they 
could  come  at  them.  Now  having  great  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  betrayed,  the  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  bind  the  slaves  which  were  left, 
and  cause  two  of  the  three  men,  whom  they 
brought,  with  the  women,  who,  it  seems,  proved 
very  faithful  to  them,  to  lead  them  with  their  two 
wives,  and  whatever  they  could  carry  away  with 
them  to  their  retired  place  in  the  woods,  which 
I  have  spoken  of  above,  and  there  to  bind  the 
two  fellows  hand  and  foot  till  they  heard  farther. 

In  the  next  place,  seeing  the  savages  were  all 
come  on  ashore,  and  that  they  bent  their  course 
directly  that  way,  they  opened  their  fences  where 
their  milch-goats  were  kept,  and  drove  them  all 
out,  leaving  their  goats  to  straggle  into  the 
wood,  whither  they  pleased,  that  the  savages 
might  think  they  were  all  bred  wild ;  but  the 
rogue  who  came  with  them  was  too  cunning  for 
that,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  it  all  j  for 
they  went  directly  to  the  place. 

When  the  poor  frighted  men  had  secured  their 
wives  and  goods,  they  sent  the  other  slave  they 
had  of  the  three,  who  came  with  the  women,  and 
who  was  at  their  place  by  accident,  away  to  the 
Spaniards  with  all  speed,  to  give  them  the  alarm, 
and  desire  speedy  help  ;  and  in  the  meantime  they 
took  their  arms  and  what  ammunition  they  had, 
and  retreated  towards  the  place  in  the  wood 
where  their  wives  were  sent,  keeping  at  a  dis 
tance  ;  yet  so  that  they  might  see,  if  possible, 
which  way  the  savages  took. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  but  that,  from  a  rising 
ground,  they  could  see  the  little  army  of  their 
enemies  come  on  directly  to  their  habitation,  and 
in  a  moment  more  could  see  all  their  huts  and 
household  stuff  flaming  up  together,  to  their 
great  grief  and  mortification ;  for  they  had  n 
very  great  loss,  and  to  them  irretrievable,  at 
least  for  some  time.  They  kept  their  station  for 
a  while,  till  they  found  the  savages,  like  wild 
beasts,  spread  themselves  all  over  the  place, 
rummaging  every  way,  and  every  place  they 
could  think  of,  in  search  for  prey ;  and,  in 
particular,  for  the  people,  of  whom  it  plainly 
appeared  they  had  intelligence. 

The  two  Englishmen  seeing  this,  thinking 
themselves  not  secure  where  they  stood,  as  it  was 
likely  some  of  the  wild  people  might  come  that 
way,  so  they  might  come  too  many  together, 
thought  it  proper  to  make  another  retreat  about 
half  a  mile  farther,  believing,  as  it  afterwards 
happened,  that  the  farther  they  strolled,  the 
fewer  would  be  together. 

The  next  halt  was  at  the  entrance  into  a  very 
thick  grown  part  of  the  woods,  and  where  an 
old  trunk  of  a  tree  stood,  which  was  hollow,  and 
vastly  large ;  and  in  this  tree  they  both  took 
their  standing,  resolving  to  see  what  might 
offer. 


They  had  not  stood  there  long,  but  two  of  the 
savages  appeared  running  directly  that  way,  us 
if  they  had  already  notice  where  they  stood,  and 
were  coming  up  to  attack  them  ;  and  a  little  way 
farther  they  espied  three  more  coming  after  them, 
and  five  more  beyond  them,  all  corning  the  same 
way;  besides  which,  they  saw  seven  or  eight 
more  at  a  distance,  running  another  way ;  mr, 
in  a  word,  they  ran  every  way  like  sportsmen 
beating  for  their  game. 

The  poor  men  were  now  in  great  perplexity, 
whether  they  should  stand,  and  keep  their  pos 
ture,  or  fly  ;  but  after  a  very  short  debate  with 
themselves,  they  considered  that  if  the  savages 
ranged  the  country  thus  before  help  came,  they 
might,  perhaps,  find  out  their  retreat  in  the 
woods,  and  then  all  would  be  lost,  so  they  re- 
solved  to  stand  them  there,  and  if  there  were 
too  many  to  deal  with  then  they  would  get  to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  from  whence  they  doubted 
not  to  defend  themselves,  fire  excepted,  as  long 
as  their  ammunition  lasted,  though  all  the  sa 
vages  that  were  landed,  which  were  nearly  fifty, 
were  to  attack  them. 

Having  resolved  upon  this,  they  next  con 
sidered  whether  they  should  fire  at  the  two  first, 
or  wait  for  the  three,  and  so  take  the  middle 
party;  by 'which  the  two  and  the  five  that  fol 
lowed  would  be  separated  ;  at  length  they  re 
solved  to  let  the  two  first  pass  by,  unless  they 
should  spy  them  in  the  tree,  and  come  to  attack 
them.  The  two  first  savages  also  confirmed 
them  in  this  resolution,  by  turning  a  little  from 
them  towards  another  part  of  the  wood ;  but 
the  three,  and  the  five  after  them,  came  forwards 
directly  to  the  tree,  as  if  they  had  known  the 
Englishmen  were  there. 

Seeing  them  come  so  straight  towards  them, 
they  resolved  to  take  them  in  aline  as  they  came, 
and  as  they  resolved  to  fire  but  one  at  a  time, 
perhaps  the  first  shot  might  hit  them  all  three  ; 
to  which  purpose  the  man  who  was  to  fire  put 
three  or  four  bullets  into  his  piece,  and  having 
a  fair  loop-hole,  as  it  were,  from  a  broken  hole  in 
the  tree,  he  took  a  sure  aim,  without  being  seen, 
waiting  till  they  were  within  about  thirty  yards 
of  the  tree,  so  that  he  could  not  miss. 

While  they  were  thus  waiting,  and  the  savages 
came  on,  they  plainly  saw  that  one  of  the  three 
was  the  runaway  savage  that  had  escaped  from 
them,  and  they  both  knew  him  distinctly,  and 
resolved  that,  if  possible,  he  should  not  escape, 
though  they  should  both  fire  ;  so  the  other  stood 
ready  with  his  piece,  that  if  he  did  not  drop  at 
the  first,  shot  he  should  be  sure  to  have  a  second. 

But  the  first  was  too  good  a  marksman  to  miss 
his  aim  ;  for  as  the  savages  kept  near  one  another 
a  little  behind  in  a  line — in  a  word,  he  fired,  and 
hit  two  of  them  directly:  the  foremost  was  killed 
outright,  being  shot  in  the  head  ;  the  second, 
which  was  the  runaway  Indian,  was  shot  through 
the  body  and  fell,  but  was  not  quite  dead  :  and 
the  third  had  a  little  scratch  in  the  shoulder, 
perhaps  by  the  same  ball  that  went  through  the 
body  of  the  second  ;  and  being  dreadfully  frighted, 
though  not  much  hurt,  sat  down  upon  the  ground, 
sci  earning  and  yelling  in  a  hideous  manner. 

The  five  that  were  behind,  more  frighted  with 
the  noise  than  sensible  of  their  danger,  stood 
still  ut  first,  for  the  woods  made  the  sound  a 
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thousand  times  bigger  than  it  really  was ;  the 
echoes  rattling  from  one  side  to  another,  and  the 
fowls  rising  from  all  parts,  screaming  and  making 
every  sort  a  several  kind  of  noise,  according  to 
their  kind,  just  as  it  was  when  I  fired  the  first 
gun  that,  perhaps,  was  ever  shot  off  in  that 
place  since  it  was  an  island. 

However,  all  being  silent  again,  and  they  not 
Knowing  what  the  matter  was,  came  on  uncon 
cerned  till  they  came  to  that  place  where  their 
companions  lay,  in  a  condition  miserable  enough  ; 
and  here  the  poor  ignorant  creatures,  not  sen 
sible  that  they  were  within  reach  of  the  same 
mischief,  stood  all  of  a  huddle  over  the  wounded 
man,  talking,  and  as  may  be  supposed,  inquiring 
of  him  how  he  came  to  be  hurt ;  and  who,  it  is 
very  rational  to  believe,  told  them  that  a  flash  of 
fire  first,  and  immediately  after  that,  thunder 
from  their  gods,  had  killed  those  two  and 
wounded  him.  This,  I  tay,  is  rational,  for 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  as  they  saw 
no  man  near  them,  so  they  had  never  heard  a 
gun  in  all  their  lives,  or  so  much  as  heard  of  a 
gun  i  neither  knew  they  anything  about  killing 
or  wounding  at  a  distance  with  fire  and  bullets  ; 
if  they  had,  one  might  reasonably  believe  that 
they  would  not  have  stood  so  unconcerned,  in 
viewing  the  fate  of  their  fellows,  without  some 
apprehension  of  their  own. 

Our  two  men,  though,  as  they  confessed  to  me, 
it  grieved  them  to  be  obliged  to  kill  so  many  poor 
creatures,  who  at  the  same  time  had  no  notion  of 
their  danger  ;  yet  having  them  all  thus  in  their 
power,  and  the  first  having  loaded  his  piece 
again,  resolved  to  let  fly  both  together  among 
them ;  and  singling  out  by  agreement  which  to 
aim  at,  they  shot  together,  and  killed  or  very 
much  wounded  four  of  them  ;  the  fifth,  frighted 
even  to  death,  though  not  hurt,  fell  with  the  rest, 
so  that  our  men,  seeing  them  all  fall  together, 
thought  they  had  killed  them  all. 

The  belief  that  the  savages  were  all  killed, 
made  our  two  men  come  boldly  out  from  the 
tree  before  they  had  charged  their  guns  again, 
which  was  a  wrong  step ;  and  they  were  under 
some  surprise,  when  they  came  to  the  place,  and 
found  no  less  than  four  of  the  men  alive,  and  of 
them,  two  very  little  hurt,  and  one  not  at  all :  , 
this  obliged  them  to  fall  upon  them  with  the  , 
stocks  of  their  muskets ;  and  first,  they  made 
sure  of  the  runaway  savage  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  mischief,  and  of  another  that 
was  hurt  in  his  knee,  and  put  them  out  of  their 
pain ;  then  the  man  that  was  not  hurt  at  all 
came  and  kneeled  down  to  them,  with  his  two 
hands  held  up,  and  made  piteous  moan  to  /them 
by  gestures  and  signs,  for  his  life ;  but  could  not 
say  one  word  to  them  that  they  could  under 
stand. 

However,  they  signified  to  him  to  sit  down  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  thereby,  and  one  of  the  Eng 
lishmen,  with  a  piece  of  rope-twine,  which  he 
had  by  great  chance  in  his  pocket,  tied  his  feet 
fast  together  and  his  hands  behind  him,  and  there 
they  left  him,  and.  with  what  speed  they  could, 
made  after  the  other  two  which  were  gone   be 
fore,  fearing  they,  or  any  more  of  them,  should  I 
find   their   way  to    their    covered    place    in    the  i 
woods,  where  tbeir  wives  and  the  few  goods  they  | 
had  left  lav.     Thev  came  once  in  sight  of  the , 


two  men,  but  it  was  at  a  great  distance ;  how 
ever,  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them  cross 
over  a  valley  towards  the  sea,  the  quite  contrary 
way  from  that  which  led  to  their  retreat,  which 
they  were  afraid  of,  and,  being  satisfied  with  that, 
they  went  back  to  the  tree  where  they  left  their 
prisoner,  who,  as  they  supposed,  was  delivered 
by  his  comrades,  for  he  was  gone,  and  the  two 
pieces  of  rope-yarn  with  which  they  had  bound 
him  lay  just  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

They  were  now  in  as  great  a  concern  as  be 
fore,  not  knowing  what  course  to  take,  or  how 
near  the  enemy  might  be,  or  in  what  numbers  ; 
so  they  resolved  to  go  away  to  the  place  where 
their  wives  were  to  see  if  all  was  well  there,  and 
to  make  them  easy,  who  were  in  fright  enough, 
to  be  sure,  for  though  the  savages  were  their 
own  country  folks,  yet  they  were  most  terribly 
afraid  of  them,  and  perhaps  the  more  for  the 
knowledge  they  had  of  them. 

When  they  came  thither  they  found  the  savages 
had  been  in  the  wood,  and  very  near  the  place, 
but  had  not  found  it ;  for  indeed  it  was  inacces 
sible  by  the  trees  standing  so  thick,  as  before, 
unless  the  persons  seeking  it  had  been  directed 
by  those  that  knew  it,  which  these  were  not : 
they  found,  therefore,  everything  very  safe,  only 
the  women  in  a  terrible  fright.  While  they  were 
here  they  had  the  comfort  of  seven  of  the  Spa 
niards  coming  to  their  assistance  ;  the  other  ton, 
with  their  servants  and  old  Friday,  Jf  mean  Fri 
day's  father,  were  gone  in  a  body  to  defend  their 
bower  and  the  corn  and  cattle  that  were  kept 
there,  in  case  the  savages  should  have  roved  over 
to  that  side  of  the  country  ;  but  they  did  not 
spread  so  far.  With  the  seven  Spaniards  came 
one  of  the  savages,  who,  as  I  said,  were  their  pri 
soners  formerly,  and  with  them  also  came  the 
savage  whom  the  Englishman  had  left  bound 
hand  and  foot  at  the  tree  ;  for  it  seems  they  came 
that  way,  saw  the  slaughter  of  the  seven  men, 
and  unbound  the  eighth,  and  brought  him  along 
with  them,  where,  however,  they  were  obliged 
to  bind  him  again,  as  they  had  done  the  two 
others  who  were  left  when  the  third  ran  away. 

The  prisoners  began  now  to  be  a  burden  fo 
them,  and  they  were  so  afraid  of  their  escaping 
that  they  thought  they  were  under  an  absolute 
necessity  to  kill  them  for  their  own  preservation  ; 
however,  the  Spaniard  governor  would  not  con 
sent  to  it,  but  ordered  that  they  should  be  sent 
out  of  the  way  to  my  old  cave  in  the  valley,  and 
be  kept  there  with  two  Spaniards  to  guard  them 
and  give  them  food,  which  was  done,  and  they 
were  bound  there  hand  and  foot  for  that  night. 

When  the  Spaniards  came,  the  two  English 
men  were  so  encouraged  that  they  could  not 
satisfy  themselves  to  stay  any  longer  there,  but, 
taking  five  of  the  Spaniards  and  themselves,  with 
four  muskets  and  a  pistol  among  them,  and  two 
stout  quarter-staves,  away  they  went  in  quest  of 
the  savages ;  and  first  they  came  to  the  tree 
where  the  men  lay  that  had  been  killed  ;  but  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  some  more  of  the  savages 
had  been  there,  for  they  attempted  to  carry  their 
dead  men  away,  and  had  dragged  two  of  them  a 
good  way,  but.  had  given  it  over.  From  thence 
they  advanced  to  the  first  rising  ground,  when> 
they  had  stood  and  seen  their  camp  destroyed, 
and  where  they  had  the  mortification  still  to  sea 
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some  of  the  smoke  ;  but  neither  could  they  here 
see  any  of  the  savages  ;  they  then  resolved, 
though  with  all  possible  caution,  to  go  forward 
towards  their  ruined  plantation,  but  a  little  be 
fore  they  came  thither,  coming  in  sight  of  the 
sea-shore,  they  saw  plainly  the  savages  all  em 
barking  again  in  their  canoes,  in  order  to  be 
gone. 

They  seemed  sorry  at  first  that  there  was  no 
way  to  come  at  them,  to  give  them  a  paiting 
blow  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  were  very  well  satis 
fied  to  be  rid  of  them. 

The  poor  Englishmen,  being  now  twice  ruined, 
and  all  their  improvements  destroyed,  the  rest 
all  agreed  to  come  and  help  them  to  rebuild,  and 
to  assist  them  with  needful  supplies.  Their  three 
countrymen,  who  were  not  yet  noted  for  having 
the  least  inclination  to  do  anything  good,  yet,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  it  (for  they,  living  remote, 
knew  nothing  till  all  was  over),  came  and  offered 
their  help  and  assistance,  and  did  very  friendly 
work  for  several  days,  to  restore  their  habita-  j 
tions,  and  make  necessaries  for  them ;  and  thus,  | 
in  a  little  time,  they  were  set  upon  their  legs 
again. 

About  two  days  after  this,  they  had  the  farther ; 
satisfaction  of  seeing  three  of  the  savages'  canoes 
come  driving  on  shore,  and  at  some  distance  from 
them,  with  two  drowned  men,  by  which  they  had 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had  met  with  a  storm 
at  sea,  and  had  overset  some  of  them,  for  it  blew 
very  hard  the  night  after  they  went  off. 

However,  as  some  might  miscarry,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  enough  of  them  escaped  to  inform 
the  rest,  as  well  of  what  they  had  done,  as  of 
what  happened  to  them,  and  to  whet  them  on  to 
another  enterprise  of  the  same  nature,  which 
they,  it  seems,  resolved  lo  attempt,  with  suffi 
cient  force  to  carry  all  before  them  ;  for,  except 
what  the  first  man  had  told  them  of  inhabitants, 
they  could  say  little  to  it  of  their  own  knowledge, 
for  they  never  saw  one  man,  and  the  fellow  being 
killed  that  had  affirmed  it,  they  had  no  other 
witness  to  confirm  it  to  them. 

It  was  five  or  six  months  after  this  before  they 
heard  any  more  of  the  savages,  in  which  time 
our  men  were  in  hopes  they  had  not  forgot  their 
former  bad  luck,  or  had  given  over  the  hopes  of 
better,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  were  invaded 
with  a  most  formidable  fleet,  of  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  canoes,  full  of  savages,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  great  clubs,  wooden  swords, 
and  such  like  engines  of  war  ;  and  they  brought 
such  numbers  with  them,  that,  in  short,  it  put  all 
our  people  into  the  utmost  consternation. 

As  they  came  on  shore  in  the  evening,  and  at 
the  eastermost  side  of  the  island,  our  men  had 
that  night  to  consult  and  consider  what  to  do ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  knowing  that  their  being 
entirely  concealed  was  their  only  safety  before, 
and  would  much  more  be  so  now,  while  the  num 
ber  of  their  enemies  was  so  great,  they  therefore 
resolved,  first  of  all,  to  take  down  the  huts  which 
were  built  for  the  two  Englishmen,  and  drive 
away  their  goats  to  the  old  cave,  because  they 
supposed  the  savages  would  go  directly  thither, 
as  soon  as  it  was  day,  to  play  the  old  game  over 
again,  though  they  did  not  now  land  within  two 
leagues  of  it. 

la  the  next  place,  they  drove  away  all  the 


flock  of  goats  they  had  at  the  old  bower,  as 
I  called  it,  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniards ; 
and,  in  short,  left  as  little  appearance  of  inhabi 
tants  anywhere  as  possible,  and  the  next  morn 
ing  early,  they  posted  themselves,  with  all  their 
force,  at  the  plantation  of  the  two  men,  waiting 
for  their  coming.  As  they  guessed,  so  it  hap 
pened  ;  these  new  invaders,  leaving  their  canoes 
at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  came  ranging  along 
the  shore,  directly  towards  the  place,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  as  near  as  our 
men  could  judge.  Our  army  was  but  small  in 
deed,  but  that  which  was  worse,  they  had  not 
arms  for  all  their  number  neither  ;  the  whole 
account,  it  seems,  stood  thus, — first,  as  to  men  : — 
17  Spaniards. 
5  Englishmen. 

1  Old  Friday,  or  Friday's  father. 

3  Slaves,  taken  with  the  women,  who  proved 

very  faithful. 
3  Other  slaves  who  lived  with  the  Spaniards. 

29 

To  arm  these  they  had : — 
11  Muskets. 
5  Pistols. 
3  Fowling-pieces. 

5  Muskets  or  fowling-pieces,  which  were 
taken  by  me  from  the  mutinous  seamen 
whom  I  reduced. 

2  Swords. 

3  Oldhalberts. 

29 

To  their  slaves  they  did  not  give  either  mus 
ket  or  fusil,  but  they  had  every  one  an  halbert, 
or  a  long  staff,  like  a  quarter-staff,  with  a  great 
spike  of  iron  fastened  into  each  end  of  it,  and 
by  his  side  a  hatchet  ;  also  every  one  of  our  men 
had  hatchets.  Two  of  the  women  could  not  be  pre 
vailed  upon,  but  they  would  come  into  the  fight, 
and  they  had  bows  and  arrows,  which  the  Spani 
ards  had  taken  from  the  savages,  when  the  first 
action  happened,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  where 
the  Indians  fought  with  one  another,  and  the 
women  had  hatchets  too. 

The  Spaniard  governor,  whom  I  have  described 
so  often,  commanded  the  whole ;  and  William 
Atkins,  who,  though  a  dreadful  fellow  for  wicked 
ness,  was  a  most  daring  bold  fellow,  commanded 
under  him.  The  savages  came  forward  like 
lions,  and  our  men,  which  was  the  worst  of  their 
fate,  had  no  advantage  in  their  situation,  only 
that  Will  Atkins,  who  now  proved  a  most  useful 
fellow,  with  six  men,  was  planted  just  behind  a 
small  thicket  of  bushes,  as  an  advanced  guard, 
with  orders  to  let  the  first  of  them  pass  by,  and 
then  fire  into  the  middle  of  the-m  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  had  fired,  to  make  his  retreat,  as  nimble  as 
he  could,  round  a  part  of  the  wood,  and  so  come 
in  behind  the  Spaniards,  where  they  stood,  hav 
ing  a  thicket  of  trees  before  them. 

When  the  savages  came  on,  they  ran  strag 
gling  about  every  way  in  heaps,  out  of  all  man 
ner  of  order,  and  Will  Atkins  let  about  fifty  of 
them  pass  by  him,  then,  seeing  the  rest  come  in 
a  very  thick  throng,  he  orders  three  of  his  men 
to  fire,  having  loaded  their  muskets  with  six  or 
seven  bullets  a-pisce,  about  as  big  as  large  pi.-tol 
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bullets.  How  many  they  killed  or  woundc.il  they 
knew  not,  but  the  consternation  and  surprise 
were  inexpressible  among  the  savages,  who  were 
frighted  to  the  last  degree  to  hear  such  a  dread 
ful  noise,  and  see  their  men  killed,  and  others 
hurt,  but  see  nobody  that,  did  it,  when,  in  the 
middle  of  their  fright,  Will  Atkins  and  his  other 
three  let  fly  again  among  the  thickest,  of  them, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  first  three,  being 
loaded  again,  gave  them  a  third  volley. 

Had  William  Atkins  and  his  men  retired  im 
mediately,  as  soon  as  they  had  tired,  as  they  were 
ordered  to  do,  or  had  the  rest  of  the  body  been 
at  hand,  to  have  poured  in  their  shot  continually, 
the  s.ivages  had  been  effectually  routed,  for  the 
terror  that  was  among  them  came  principally 
from  this,  viz.,  that  they  were  killed  by  the  gods 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  could  see  no 
body  that  hurt  them  ;  but  William  Atkins,  stay 
ing  to  load  again,  discovered  the  cheat  ;  some  of 
the  savages,  who  were  at  a  distance,  spying  them, 
came  upon  them  behind,  and  though  Atkins  and 
his  men  fired  at  them  also,  two  or  three  times, 
and  killed  above  twenty,  retiring  as  fast  as  they 
could,  yet  they  wounded  Atkins  himself,  and 
killed  one  of  his  fellow  Englishme'n,  with  their 
arrows,  as  they  did  afterwards  one  Spaniard,  and 
one  of  the  Indian  slaves  who  came  with  the  wo 
men  ;  this  slave  was  a  most  gallant  fellow,  and 
fought  most  desperately,  killing  five  of  them  with 
his  own  hand,  having  no  weapon  but  one  of  the 
armed  staves  and  an  hatchet. 

Our  men  being  thus  hard  laid  at,  Atkins  wound 
ed,  and  two  other  men  killed,  retreated  to  a 
rising  ground  in  the  wood  ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
after  tiring  three  vollies  upon  them,  retreated 
also,  for  their  number  was  so  great,  and  they 
were  so  desperate,  that  though  above  fifty  of 
them  were  killed,  and  more  than  so  many  wound- 
rd,  yet  they  came  on  in  the  teeth  of  our  men, 
fearless  of  danger,  and  shot  their  arrows  like  a 
churl  ;  and  it  was  observed  that  their  wounded 
men,  who  were  not  quite  disabled,  were  made 
outrageous  by  their  wounds,  and  fought  like  mad. 
men. 

When  our  men  retreated,  they  left  the  Spani- 
avd  ,iiid  the  Englishman,  that  were  killed,  behind 
thBm,  and  the  savages,  when  they  came  up  to 
thorn,  killed  them  over  again  in  a  wretched  man- 
ii"i-.  broking  their  arms,  legs,  and  heads,  with 
their  clubs  and  wooden  swords,  like  true  sa 
vages  ;  but,  finding  our  men  were  gone,  they  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  pursue  them,  but  drew 
themselves  up  in  a  kind  of  a  ring,  which  is,  it 
seems,  their  custom,  and  shouted  twice,  in  token 
of  t  heir  victory,  after  which  they  had  the  morti- 
•  several  of  their  wounded  men  fall, 
living  with  the  mere  loss  of  blood. 

'I  he  ^aniard  governor,  having  drawn  his  little 
ho  ly  up  together,  upon  a  rising  ground,  Atkins, 
hie  w.i-i  wounded,  would  have  had  him 
march  and  charge  them  again  all  together  at 
once,  but  the  Spaniard  replied,  "  Seignior  Atkins, 
you  see  how  their  wounded  men  fiiiht — let  them 
alone  till  morning,  all  these  wounded  men  will 
be  stiff  and  sore  with  their  wounds,  and  faint 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  so  we  shall  have  the 
fewer  to  engage." 

The  advice  was  good,  but  Will  Atkins  replied 
merrily.  '•  That's  true,  Seignior,  and  so  shall  I 


too,  and  that's  the  reason  I  would  go  on  while  1 
am  warm."  "  Well,  Seignior  Atkins,"  says  the 
Spaniard,  "  you  have  iiehaved  gallantly,  and 
I  done  your  part ;  we  will  fight  for  you,  if  you  can 
not  come  on,  but  I  think  it  best  to  stay  till 
morning."  So  they  waited. 

But,  as  it  was  a  clear  moon-light  night,  and 
they  found  the  savages  in  great  disorder  about 
their  dead  and  wounded  men,  and  a  great  hurry 
and  noise  among  them  where  they  lay,  they  after 
wards  resolved  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  night, 
especially  if  they  couid  come  to  give  them  but  one 
efore  they  were  discovered.  This  they  had 
a  fair  opportunity  to  do,  for  one  of  the  two  English 
men  in  whose  quarter  it  was  where  the  fight  be 
gan,  led  them  round  between  the  woods  and  the 
sea-side,  westward,  and  turning  short  south,  they 
came  so  near  where  the  thickest  of  them  la 
that  before  they  were  seen  or  heard,  eight  of 
them  fired  in  among  them,  and  did  dreadful  exe 
cution  upon  them  ;  in  half  a  minute  more,  eight 
others  fired  after  them,  pouring  in  their  small 
shot  in  such  a  quantity,  that  abundance  were 
killed  and  wounded  ;  and  all  this  time  they  were 
not  able  to  see  who  hurt  them,  or  which  way  to 
fly. 

The  Spaniards  charged  again  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  and  then  divided  themselves  into  three 
bodies,  and  resolved  to  fall  in  among  them  alto 
gether  ;  they  had  in  each  body  eight  persons— 
that  is  to  say,  twenty-four,  whereof  were  twenty- 
two  men,  and  the  two  women,  who,  by  the  way, 
fought  desperately. 

They  divided  the  fire-arms  equally  in  each 
party,  and  so  the  halberts  and  staves.  They 
would  have  had  the  women  keep  back,  but  they  i 
said  they  were  resolved  to  die  with  their  hus 
bands.  Having  thus  formed  their  little  army, 
they  marched  out  from  among  the  trees,  and 
came  up  to  the  teeth  of  the  enemy,  shouting  and 
halooing,  as  loud  as  they  could  ;  the  savages 
stood  all  together,  but  were  in  the  utmost  confu 
sion,  hearing  the  noise  of  our  men  shouting  from 
three  quarters  together — they  would  have  fought 
if  they  had  seen  us ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  came 
near  enough  to  be  seen,  some  arrows  were  shot, 
and  poor  old  Friday  was  wounded,  though  not 
dangerously  ;  but  our  men  gave  them  no  time, 
but,  running  up  to  them,  fired  among  them  thrtu 
ways,  and  then  fell  in  with  the  butt-ends  of  their 
muskets,  their  swords,  armed  staves,  and  hat 
chets,  and  laid  about  them  so  well,  thai,  in  a 
/word,  they  set  up  a  dismal  screaming  and  howl' 
,  flying  to  save  their  lives  which  way  soever 
they  could. 

Our  men  were  tired  with  the  execution,  and 
killed,  or  mortally  wounded,  in  the  two  fights, 
about  180  of  them  ;  the  rest,  being  frighted  out 
of  their  wits,  scoured  through  the  woods,  and 
over  the  hills,  with  all  the  speed  that  fear  ami 
nimble  feet  could  help  them  to  do,  and  as  we  did 
not  trouble  ourselves  much  to  pursue  them,  they 
ot  all  together  to  the  sca-siiie,  where  they  landed, 
and  where  their  canoes  lay.  But  their  disaster  was 
not  at  an  end  yet,  for  it  blew  a  terrible  storm  of 
wind  that  evening  from  the  seaward,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  put  off;  nay,  the  storm 
continuing  all  night,  when  the  tide  came  up, 
their  canoes  were  most  of  them  driven  by  the 
surge  of  the  sea  so  high  upon  the  shore,  that  it 
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required  infinite  toil  to  get  them  off:  and  some 
of  them  were  even  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
beach,  or  against  one  another. 

Our  men,  though  glad  of  their  victory,  yet  got 
little  rest  that  night ;  but  having  refreshed  them 
selves  as  well  as  they  could,  they  resolved  to 
march  to  that  part  of  the  island  where  the  sa 
vages  were  fled,  and  see  what  posture  thoy  were  in. 
This  necessarily  led  them  over  the  place  where 
the  fight  had  been,  and  where  they  found  several 
of  the  poor  creatures  not  quite  dead,  and  yet 
past  recovering  life,  a  sight  disagreeable  enough 
to  generous  minds ;  for  a  truly  great  man,  though 
obliged,  by  the  law  of  battle,  to  destroy  his  ene- 


of  it  so  plainly,  that  they  all  came  into  it ;  so 
they  went  to  work  immediately  with  the  boats, 
and  getting  some  dry  wood  together  from  a  dead 
tree,  they  tried  to  set  some  of  them  on  fire  ;  but 
they  were  so  wet  that  they  would  scarce  burn. 
However,  the  fire  so  burned  the  upper  part,  that 
it  soon  made  them  unfit  for  swimming  in  the  sea 
as  boats.  When  the  Indians  saw  what  they  were 
about,  some  of  them  came  running  out  of  the 
woods,  and  coming  as  near  as  they  could  to  our 
men,  kneeled  down  and  cried,  "  Oa,  Oa,  Wara- 
mokoa,"  and  some  other  words  of  their  language, 
which  none  of  the  others  understood  anything  of; 


my,  takes  no  delight  in  his  misery 

However,  there  was  no  need  to  give  any  order 
in  this  case,  for  their  own  savages,  who  were 
their  servants,  dispatched  those  poor  creatures 
with  their  hatchets. 

At  length  they  came  in  view  of  the  place 
where  the  more  miserable  remains  of  the  sa 
vages'  army  lay,  where  there  appeared  about  100 
still ;  their  posture  was  generally  sitting  upon 
the  ground,  with  their  knees  up  towards  their 
mouth,  and  the  head  put  between  the  hands, 
leaning  down  upon  the  knees. 

When  our  men  came  within  two  musket-shot 
of  them,  the  Spaniard  governor  ordered  two  mus 
kets  to  be  fired  without  ball,  to  alarm  them ; 
this  he  did,  that  by  their  countenance  he  might 
know  what  to  expect,  viz.,  whether  they  were 
still  in  heart  to  fight,  or  were  so  heartily  beaten, 
as  to  be  dispirited  and  discouraged,  and  so  he 
might  manage  accordingly. 

This  stratagem  took ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  sa 
vages  heard  the  first  gun,  and  saw  the  flash  of  the 
second,  they  started  up  upon  their  feet  in  the 
greatest  consternation  imaginable  ;  and,  as  our 
men  advanced  swiftly  towards  them,  they  all  ran 
screaming  and  yawling  away,  with  a  kind  of  an 
howling  noise,  which  our  men  did  not  under 
stand,  and  had  never  heard  before  ;  and  thus 
they  ran  up  the  hills  into  the  country. 

At  first,  our  men  had  much  rather  the  weather 
had  been  calm,  and  they  had  all  gone  away  to  sea, 
but  they  did  not  then  consider  that  this  might 
probably  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  coming 
again  in  such  multitudes  as  not  to  be  resisted  ; 
or,  at  least,  to  come  so  many  and  so  often,  as 
would  quite  desolate  the  island,  and  starve  them. 
Will  Atkins,  therefore,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
wound,  kept  always  with  them,  proved  the  best 
counsellor  in  this  case  ;  his  advice  was,  to  take 
the  advantage  that  offered,  and  clap  in  between 
them  and  their  boats,  and  so  deprive  them  of  the 
capacity  of  ever  returning  any  more  to  plague 
the  island. 

They  consulted  long  about  this,  and  some  were 
against  it,  for  fear  of  making  the  wretches  fly 
into  the  woods,  and  live  there  desperate  ;  and  so 
they  should  have  them  to  hunt  like  wild  beasts, 
be  afraid  to  stir  about  their  business,  and  have 
their  plantation  continually  rifled,  all  their  tame 
goats  destroyed,  and,  in  short,  be  reduced  to  a 
life  of  continual  distress. 

Will  Atkins  told  them,  they  had  better  have 
to  do  with  100  men  than  with  100  nations;  that 
as  they  must  destroy  their  boats,  so  they  must 
destroy  the  men,  or  all  of  them  be  destroyed  them 
selves.  In  a  word,  he  showed  them  the  necessity 


but  as  they  made   pitiful   gestures  and   strange 


noises,  it  was  easy  to  understand  they  begged  to 
have  their  boats  spared,  and  that  they  would  be 
gone,  and  never  return  thither  again. 

But  our  men  were  now  satisfied  that  they  had 
no  way  to  preserve  themselves,  or  to  save  their 
colony,  but  effectually  to   prevent  any  of  these 
people  from  ever  going  home  again ;  depending 
upon  this,  that  if  ever  so  much  as  one  of  them 
got  back  into  their  country  to  tell  the  story,  the 
colony  was  undone  ;  so  that,  letting  them  know 
that  they  should  not  have  any  mercy,  they  fell  to 
vork   with   their    canoes,   and   destroyed   them 
very   one   that    the    storm   had    not    destroyed 
iefore  ;  at  the  sight  of  which,  the  savages  raised 
a  hideous  cry  in  the  woods,  which  our   people 
card  plain  enough;  after  which,  they  ran  about 
he  island  like  distracted  men,  so  that,  in  a  word, 
ur  men  did  not  really  know  at  first  what  to  do 
ivith  them. 

Nor  did  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their  prudence, 
consider  that,  while  they  made  those  people  thus 
desperate,  they  ought  to  have  kept  good  guard  at 
.he  same  time  upon  their  plantations ;  for  though 
t  is  true  they  had  driven  away  their  cattle,  and 
the  Indians  did  not  find  their  main  retreat,  I  mean 
my  old  castle  at  the  hill,  nor  the  cave  in  the 
valley  ;  yet.  they  found  out  my  plantation  at  the 
bower,  and  pulled  it  all  to  pieces,  and  all  the 
'ences  and  planting  about  it ;  trod  all  the  corn 
under  foot ;  tore  up  the  vines  and  grapes,  being 
just  then  almost  ripe ;  and  did  our  men  an  ines 
timable  damage,  though,  to  themselves,  not  one 
farthing's  worth  of  service. 

Though  our  men  were  able  to  fight  them  upon 
all  occasions,  yet  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
pursue  them,  or  hunt  them  up  and  down  ;  for 
as    they  were  too    nimble    of  foot  for   our  men 
when  they  found  them  single,  so  our  men  durst 
not  go  about  single  for  fear  of  being  surrounded 
with  their  numbers ;  the  best  was   they  had  no 
weapons;  for  though  they  had  bows,  they  had  no 
arrows  left,  nor  any  materials  to  make  any,  nor 
had  they  any  edged  tool  or  weapon  among  them. 
The  extremity  and  distress  they  were  reduced 
to  was  great,  and  indeed  deplorable,   but  at  the 
same  time  our  men  were  also  brought  to  very 
hard  circumstances  by  them;  for  though  their 
retreats  were  preserved,  yet  their  provision  was 
destroyed,  and  their  harvest  spoiled  ;  and  what 
to   do,  or  which  way  to  turn  themselves  they 
knew  not ;  the    only   refuge    they  had    now  was 
the  stock  of  cattle  they  had  in  the  valley  by  the 
cave,  and    some    little   corn    which   irrcw  there. 
The  three    Kniflishmcn.  William  Atkins  a'.id  his 
comrades,  were  now  reduced  to  two,  one  of  them 
being  killed  by  an  arrow,  which  struck  him  on 
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the  side  of  his  head,  just  under  the  temples,  so 
that  he  never  spoke  more;  and  it  was  very  re 
markable,  that  this  was  the  same  barbarous  fellow 
who  cut  the  poor  savage  slave  with  his  hatchet, 
and  who  afterwards  intended  to  have  murdered 
the  Spaniards. 

I  looked  upon  their  case  to  have  been  worse 
at  this  time  than  mine  was  at  any  time  after  I 
first  discovered  the  grains  of  barley  and  rice,  and 
got  into  the  method  of  planting  and  raising  my 
oorn,  and  my  tame  cattle  ;  for  now  they  had,  as 
I  may  iay,  a  hundred  wolves  upon  the  island, 
which  would  devour  everything  they  could  come 
at,  yet  could  be  very  hardly  come  at  them 
selves. 

The  first  thing  they  concluded,  when  they  saw 
what  their  circumstances  were,  was,  that  they 
would,  if  possible,  drive  them  up  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  island,  south-east,  that  if  any  more 
savages  came  on  shore,  they  might  not  find  one 
another ;  then,  that  they  would  daily  hunt  and 
harrass  them,  and  kill  as  many  of  them  as  they 
rould  come  at,  till  they  had  reduced  their  num 
ber;  and  if  they  could  at  last  tame  them,  and 
bring  them  to  any  thing,  they  would  give  them 
corn,  and  teach  them  how  to  plant,  -and  live 
upon  their  daily  labour. 

In  order  to  this,  they  followed  them,  and  so 
:errified  them  with  their  guns,  that  in  a  few  days, 
if  any  of  them  fired  a  gun  at  an  Indian,  if  he 
did  not  hit  him,  yet  he  would  fall  down  for  fear ; 
and  so  dreadfully  frighted  were  they,  that  they 
kept,  out  of  sight  farther  and  farther,  till  at  last 
our  men  following  them,  and  every  day  almost 
killing  and  wounding  some  of  them,  they  kept 
up  in  the  woods  and  hollow  places  so  much,  that 
it  reduced  them  to  the  utmost  misery  for  want  of 
food ;  and  many  were  afterwards  found  dead  in 
the  woods,  without  any  hurt,  but  merely  starved 
to  death. 

NV'hcn  our  men  found  this,  it  made  their  hearts 
relent,  and  pity  moved  them ;  especially  the 
Spaniard  governor,  who  was  the  most  gentleman 
like,  generous  minded  man  that  ever  I  met  with 
in  my  life;  and  he  proposed,  if  possible,  to  take 
one  of  them  alive,  and  bring  him  to  understand 
what  they  meant,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  act  as 
interpreter,  and  to  go  among  them,  and  see  if 
they  might  be.  brought  to  some  conditions,  that 
might  be  depended  upon,  to  save  their  lives,  and 
do  us  no  spoil. 

It  was  some  time  before  any  of  them  could  be 
taken,  but  being  weak,  and  half- starved,  one  of 
them  was  at  last  surprised  and  made  a  prisoner ; 
he  was  sullen  at  first,  and  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  but  finding  himself  kindly  used,  and  vie-  i 
tuals  given  him,  and  no  violence  offered  him,  he 
at  lart.  grew  tractable,  and  came  to  himself. 

They  brought  old  Friday  to  him,  who  talked  ; 
often  with  him,  and  told  him  how  kind  the 
others  would  be  to  them  all ;  that  they  would 
not  only  save  their  lives,  but  would  give  them  a 
part  of  the  island  td  live  in,  provided  they  would 
give  satisfaction;  that  they  should  keep  in  their 
own  bounds,  and  not  come  beyond  them  to  in 
jure  or  prejudice  others  ;  and  that  they  should 
have  corn  given  them  to  plant  and  make  it  grow 
for  their  bread,  and  some  bread  given  them  for 
their  present  subsistence  ;  and  old  Friday  bade 
the  fellow  eo  ,ind  talk  with  the  rest  of  his  coun-  I 


trymen,  and  hear  what  they  said  to  it,  assuring 
them,  that  if  they  did  not  agree  immediatelv, 
they  should  all  be  destroyed. 

The  poor  wretches,  thoroughly  humbled,  and 
reduced  in  number  to  about  thirty-seven,  closed 
with  the  proposal  at  the  first  offer,  and  begged 
to  have  some  food  given  them  ;  upon  which 
twelve  Spaniards  and  two  Englishmen,  well 
armed,  and  three  Indian  slaves,  and  old  Friday, 
marched  to  the  place  where  they  were  ;  the 
three  Indian  slaves  carried  them  a  large  quan 
tity  of  bread,  and  some  rice  boiled  up  to  cakos 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  three  live  goats ;  and 
they  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  side  of  a  hill, 
where  they  sat  down,  eat  the  provisions  very 
thankfully,  and  were  the  most  faithful  fellows  to 
their  words  that  could  be  thought  of;  for,  ex 
cept  when  they  came  to  beg  victuals  and  direc 
tions,  they  never  came  out  of  their  bounds ;  and 
there  they  lived  when  I  came  to  the  island,  and 
I  went  to  see  them. 

They  had  taught  them  both  to  plant  corn, 
make  bread,  breed  tame  goats,  and  milk  them  ; 
they  wanted  nothing  but  wives,  and  they  soon 
would  have  been  a  nation.  They  were  confined 
to  a  neck  of  land,  surrounded  with  high  rocks 
behind  them,  and  lying  plain  towards  the  sea 
before  them,  on  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
inland ;  they  had  land  enough,  and  it  was  very 
•good  and  fruitful,  for  they  had  a  piece  of  land 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  three  or  four 
miles  in  length. 

Our  men  taught  them  to  make  wooden  spades, 
such  as  I  made  for  myself,  and  gave  among  them 
twelve  hatchets,  and  three  or  four  knives,  and 
there  they  lived  the  most  subjected  innocent 
creatures  that  were  ever  heard  of. 

After  this,  the  colony  enjoyed  a  perfect  tran 
quillity,  with  respect  to  the  savages,  till  I  came 
to  re-visit  them,  which  was  in  about  two  years; 
not  but  that  now  and  then  some  canoes  of  sa 
vages  came  on  shore  for  their  triumphal  feasts, 
but  as  they  were  of  several  nations,  and  perhaps 
had  never  heard  of  those  that  came  before,  or 
the  reason  of  it,  they  did  not  make  nny  search 
or  inquiry  after  their  countrymen ;  and  if  they 
had,  it  would  have  been  very  hard  for  them  to 
have  found  them  out. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  given  a  full  account  of 
all  that  happened  to  them,  to  my  return,  at  least, 
that  was  worth  notice.  The  Indians  or  savages, 
were  wonderfully  civilized  by  them,  and  they  fre 
quently  went  among  them,  but  forbid,  on  pain  of 
death,  any  of  the  Indians  coming  to  them,  be 
cause  they  would  not  have  their  settlement  be 
trayed  again. 

One  thing^  was  very  remarkable,  viz.,  that  they 
taught  the  savages  to  make  wicker-work  or  bas 
kets;  but  they  soon  out-did  their  masters,  for 
they  made  abundance  of  most  ingenious  things  in 
wicker-work,  particularly  all  sorts  of  baskets, 
sieves,  bird-cages,  cupboards,  &c.,  as  also  chairs 
to  sit  on,  stools,  beds,  couches,  and  abundance  of 
other  things,  being  very  ingenious  at  such  work, 
when  they  were  once  put  in  the  way  of  it. 

My  coming  was  a  particular  relief  to  these 
people,  because  we  furnished  them  with  knives, 
scissars,  spades,  shovels,  pick-axes,  and  all  things 
of  that  kind  which  they  could  want. 

With  the  help  of  these  tools  they  were  %o  very 
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handy,  that  they  came  at  last  to  build  up  their 
huts  or   houses   very  handsomely,   raddling,    or 
working  it  up  like  basket-work  al!  the  way  round, 
which  was  a  very   extraordinary  piece  of  inge-  ' 
nuity,  and  looked  very  odd,  but  was  an  exceeding  \ 
good  funce,  as  well  against  heat  as  against  all 
sorts  of  vermin ;  and  our  men  were  so  taken 
with  it,  that  they  got  the  wild  savages  to  come 
and  do  the  like  for  them  ;  so  that,  when  I  came 
to  see  the  two  Englishmen's  colonies,  they  looked,  ! 
at  a  distance,  as  if  they  Jived  all  like  bees  in  a, 
hive ;  and  as  for  Will  Atkins,  who  was  now  be-  i 
come  a  very  industrious,  necessary,  and  sober 
fellow,  he  had  made  himself  such  a  tent  of  bas- 1 
ket-work,  as  I  believe  was  never  seen.     It  was 
120  paces  round  on  the  outside,  as  I  measured 
by  my  steps ;  the  walls  were  as  close  worked  as 
a  basket,  in  pannels  or  squares,  thirty-two   in 
number,  and  very  strong,  standing  about  seven 
feet  high  ;  in  the  middle  was  another,  not  above 
twenty-two  paces  round,  but  built  stronger,  be-  ! 
ing  eight  square  in  its  form,  and  in  the  eight 
corners  stood  eight  very  strong  posts,  round  the 
top  of  which  he  laid  strong  pieces,  joined  toge 
ther  with  wooden  pins,  from  which  he  raised  a  j 
pyramid  before  the   roofv  of  eight  rafters,  very  I 
handsome,  I  assure  you,  and  joined  together  very  j 
well,  though  he  had  no  nails,  and  only  a  few  iron 
spikes,  which  he  had  made  himself,  too,  out  of! 
the  old  iron  that  I  had  left  there ;  and,  indeed, 
this  fellow  showed   abundance  of  ingenuity  in  | 
several  things  which  he  had  no  knowledge  of, — 
he  made  himself  a  forge,  with  a  pair  of  wooden  \ 
bellows  to  blow  the  fire — he  made  himself  char 
coal  for  his  work, — and  he  formed,  out  of  one  ol'j 
the  iron  crows,  a  middling  good  anvil  to  hammer  ! 
upon  ;  in  this  manner  he  made  many  things,  but  : 
especially  hooks,  staples  and  spikes,  bolts  and  ! 
hinges.     But  to  return  to  the  house ;   after  he  ! 
pitched  the  roof  of  his  innermost  tent,  he  worked 
it  up  between  the  rafters  with  basket-work,  so 
firm,  -and  thatched  that  over  again  so  ingeniously 
with  rice  straw,  and  over  that  a  large  leaf  of  a 
tree,  which  covered  the  top,  that  his  house  was 
as  dry  as  if  it  had  been  tiled  or  slated.     Indeed, 
he  owned  that  the  savages  had  made  the  basket- 
work  for  him. 

The  outer  circuit  was  covered,  as  a  lean-to, 
all  round  this  inner  apartment,  and  long  rafters 
lay  from  the  thirty-two  angles  to  the  top  posts 
of  the  inner  house,  being  about  twenty  feet  dis 
tant,  so  that  there  was  a  space  like  a  walk  within 
the  outer  wicker-wall,  and  without  the  inner, 
near  twenty  feet  wide. 

The  inner  place  he  partitioned  off  with  tho 
same  wicker-work,  but  much  fairer,  and  divided 
into  six  apartments,  for  that  he  had  six  rooms  on 
a  floor,  and  out  of  every  one  of  these  there  was 
a  door  ;  first,  into  the  entry,  or  coming  into  the 
main  tent,  and  another  door  into  the  space  or ! 
walk  that  was  round  it,  so  that  this  walk  was 
also  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  which  served  I 
not  only  for  a  retreat,  but  to  store  up  any  neces-  j 
saries  which  the  family  had  occasion  for.     These 
six   spaces   not   taking   up    the  whole    circum-  | 
fercncc,  what  other  apartments  the  outer  circle  ' 
had,  were  thus  ordered  :  as  soon  as  you  were  in 
at  the  door  of  the  outer  circle,  you  had  a  short, 
passage,  straight  before  you,  to  the  door  of  the 
nner  bouse :  hut  /  n  either  side  was  a  wicker  '. 


partition,  and  a  door  in  it,  by  which  you  went, 
first,  into  a  large  room  or  store-house,  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  through  that 
into  another  not  quite  so  long  ,  so  that,  in  the 
outer  circle,  were  ten  handsome  rooms,  six  of 
which  were  only  to  be  come  at  through  the 
apartments  of  the  inner  tent,  and  served  as 
closets  or  retired  rooms  to  the  respective  cham 
bers  of  the  inner  circle  ;  and  four  large  ware 
houses  or  barns,  or  what  you  please  to  call  them, 
which  went  in  through  one  another,  two  on 
either  hand  of  the  passage  that  led  through  the 
outer  door  to  the  inner  tent. 

Such  a  piece  of  basket-work,  I  believe,  was 
never  seen  in  the  world,  nor  a  house  or  tent  so 
neatly  contrived,  much  less  so  built.  In  this 
great  bee-hive  lived  the  three  families,  that  is  to 
say,  Will  Atkins  and  his  companions ;  the  third 
was  killed,  but  his  wife  remained,  with  three  ; 
children,  for  she  was,  it  seems,  big  with  child 
when  he  died ;  and  the  other  two  were  not  at 
all  backward  to  give  the  widow  her  full  share  of 
everything,  I  mean,  as  to  their  corn,  milk, 
grapes,  &c.,  and  when  they  killed  a  kid,  or  found 
a  turtle  on  the  shore  ;  so  that  they  all  lived  well 
enough,  though  it  was  true  they  were  not  so  in 
dustrious  as  the  other  two,  as  has  been  observed 
already. 

One  thing,  however,  cannot  be  omitted,  viz., 
that  as  for  religion,  I  don't  know  that  there  was 
am  thing  of  that  kind  among  them  ;  they  pretty 
often,  indeed,  put  one  another  in  mind  that  there 
was  a  God,  by  the  very  common  method  of  sea 
men,  viz.,  swearing  by  his  name  ;  nor  were  their 
poor  ignorant  savage  wives  much  the  better  for 
having  been  married  to  Christians,  as  we  must 
call  them  ;  for,  ns  they  knew  very  little  of  GoJ 
themselves,  so  they  were  utterly  incapable  of 
entering  into  any  discourse  with  their  wives  about 
a  God,  or  to  talk  anything  to  them  concerning 
religion. 

The  utmost  of  all  the  improvement  which  I 
can  say  the  wives  had  made  from  them,  was, 
that  they  had  taught  them  to  speak  English 
pretty  well;  and  all  the  children  they  had,  which 
were  near  twenty  in  all,  were  taught  to  speak 
English  too,  from  their  first  learning  to  speak, 
though  they  at  first  spoke  it  in  a  very  broken 
manner,  like  their  mothers.  There  were  none 
of  those  children  above  six  years  old  when  I 
came  thither  ;  for  it  was  not  much  above  seven 
years  that  they  had  fetched  these  five  suvapo 
ladies  over,  but  they  had  all  been  pretty  fruitful, 
for  they  had  all  children,  more  or  less  ;  I  think 
the  cook's  mate's  wife  was  big  of  her  sixth  child, 
and  the  mothers  were  all  a  good  sort  of  well, 
governed,  quiet,  laborious  women,  modest  and 
decent,  helpful  to  one  another,  mighty  observant, 
and  subject  to  their  masters,  I  cannot  call  them 
husbands,  and  wanted  nothing  but  to  be  well 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  be 
legally  married,  both  which  were  happily  brought 
about  afterwards  by  my  means,  or,  at  least,  by 
the  consequence  of  my  coming  among  them. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  col<  ny  in 
general,  and  pretty  much  of  my  five  n 
Englishmen,  I  must  say  something  of  the  Spa 
niards,  who  were  the  main  body  of  the  family 
and  in  whose  story  there  arc  some  incidents,  alsu 
remarkable  enough. 
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I  had  a  great  many  discourses  with  them  about 
their  circumstances  when  they  were  among  the 
savages ;  they  told  me  readily,  that  they  had  no 
instances  to  give  of  their  application  or  ingenuity 
in  that  country;  that  they  were  a  poor,  miser 
able,  dejected  handful  of  people;  that  if  means 
had  been  put  into  their  hands,  they  had  yet  so 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  so  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  their  misfortunes,  that  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  starving.  One  of  them, 
a  grave  and  very  sensible  man,  told  me,  he  was 
convinced  they  were  in  the  wrong  ;  that  it  was 
not  the  part  of  wise  men  to  give  themselves  up 
to  their  misery,  but  always  to  take  hold  of  the 
helps  which  reason  offered,  as  well  for  pirs.'iit 
support  as  for  future  deliverance  ;  he  told  me, 
that  grief  was  the  most  senseless  insignificant 
passion  in  the  world ;  for  that  it  regarded  only 
things  past,  which  were  generally  impossible  to 
be  recalled,  or  to  be  remedied,  but  had  no  view 
to  things  to  come,  and  had  no  share  in  anything 
that  looked  like  deliverance,  but  rather  added  to 
the  affliction  than  proposed  a  remedy;  and,  upon 
this,  he  repeated  a  Spanish  proverb,  which, 
though  I  cannot  repeat  in  just  the  same  words 
that  he  spoke  it,  yet  I  remember  I  made  it  into 
an  English  proverb  of  my  own,  thus:  — 

"  In  trouble  to  be  troubled, 
Is  to  have  your  trouble  doubled." 

He  then  ran  on  in  remarks  upon  all  the  little 
improvements  I  had  made  in  my  solitude— my 
unwearied  application,  as  he  called  it, — and  how 
I  had  made  a  condition  which,  in  its  circum 
stances,  was  at  first  much  worse  than  theirs,  a 
thousand  times  more  happy  than  theirs  was  even 
now,  when  they  were  altogether ;  he  told  me,  it 
was  remarkable  that  Englishmen  had  greater 
presence  of  mind,  in  their  distress,  than  any  peo 
ple  that  ever  he  met  with  ;  that  their  unhappy 
nation,  and  the  Portuguese,  were  the  worst  men 
in  the  world  to  struggle  with  misfortunes ;  for 
that  their  first  step  in  danger,  after  common 
efforts  are  over,  was  always  to  despair,  lie  down 
under  it,  and  die,  without  rousing  their  thoughts 
up  to  proper  remedies  for  escape. 

I  told  him  their  case  and  mine  differed  exceed 
ingly  ;  that  they  were  cast  upon  the  shore  with 
out  necessaries,  without  supply  of  food,  or  of 
present  sustenance,  till  they  could  provide  it : 
that  it  is  true  I  had  this  disadvantage  and  dis 
comfort,  that  I  was  alone  ;  but  then  the  supplies 
I  had  providentially  thrown  into  my  hands,  by 
the  unexpected  driving  of  the  ship  on  shore,  was 
such  a  help  as  would  have  encouraged  any  crea 
ture  in  the  world  to  have  applied  himself  as  I 
had  done.  "  Seignior,"  says  the  Spaniard,  "  had 
we  poor  Spaniards  been  in  your  case,  we  should 
never  have  gotten  half  those  things  out  of  the 
ship  as  you  did  ;  nay,"  says  he,  "  we  should 
never  have  found  means  to  have  gotten  a  raft  to 
carry  them,  or  to  have  gotten  a  raft  on  shore 
without  boat  or  sail ;  and  how  much  less  should 
\ve  have  done,"  said  he,  "  if  any  of  us  had  been 
alone  1"  Well,  I  desired  him  to  abate  his  c  ompli- 
ment,  and  go  on  with  the  history  of  their  coming  on 
shore,  where  they  landed;  he  told  me,  thc\  unhap 
pily  landed  at  a  place  where  the  people  were  with 
out  provisions,  whereas,  had  they  had  the  com 
mon  sense  to  have  put  off  to  sea  again, -and  gone 
to  another  island  a  little  farther,  they  had  found 


provisions,  though  without  people,  there  being 
an  island  that  way,  as  they  had  been  told,  where 
there  were  provisions,  though  no  people  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  Spaniards  of  Trinidad  had  fre 
quently  been  there,  and  filled  the  island  with 
goats  and  hogs  at  several  times,  where  they  have 
bred  in  such  multitudes,  and  where  turtle  and 
sea-fowls  were  in  such  plenty,  that  they  could  have 
been  in  no  want  of  flesh,  though  they  had  found 
no  bread ;  whereas  here  they  were  only  sustained 
with  a  few  roots  and  herbs,  which  they  under 
stood  not,  and  which  had  no  substance  in  them, 
and  which  the  inhabitants  gave  them  sparingly 
enough,  and  who  could  treat  them  no  better, 
unless  they  would  turn  cannibals,  and  eat  men's 
flesh,  which  was  the  great  dainty  of  the  country. 

They  gave  me  an  account  how  many  ways 
they  strove  to  civilize  the  savages  they  were 
with,  and  to  teach  them  rational  customs  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  living,  but  in  vain  ;  and  how 
they  retorted  it  upon  them,  as  unjust,  that  they, 
who  came  thither  for  assistance  and  support, 
should  attempt  to  set  up  for  instructors  of  those 
that  gave  them  bread,  intimating,  it  seems,  that 
none  should  set  up  for  the  instructors  of  others, 
but  those  who  could  live  without  them. 

They  gave  me  dismal  accounts  of  the  extre 
mities  they  were  driven  to  ;  how  sometimes  they 
were  many  days  without  any  food  at  all,  the 
island  they  were  upon  being  inhabited  by  a  sort 
of  savages  that  lived  more  indolent,  and,  for  that 
reason,  were  less  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  than  they  had  reason  to  believe  others  were 
in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  and  yet  they  found 
that  these  savages  were  less  ravenous  and  vora 
cious  than  those  who  had  better  supplies  of  food. 

Also,  they  added,  that  they  could  not  but  see 
with  what  demonstrations  of  wisdom  and  good 
ness  the  governing  providence  of  God  directs 
the  event  of  things  in  the  world,  which,  they 
said,  appeared  in  their  circumstances;  for  if 
pressed  by  the  hardships  they  were  under,  and 
the  barrenness  of  the  country  where  they  \\erc, 
they  had  searched  after  a  better  place  to  live  in, 
they  had  then  been  out  of  the  way  of  the  relief 
that  happened  to  them  by  my  means. 

Then  they  gave  me  an  account  how  the  sa 
vages,  whom  they  lived  among,  expected  them 
to  go  out  with  them  into  their  wars ;  and  it  was 
true  that,  as  they  had  fire-arms  with  them, 
had  they  not  had  the  disaster  to  lose  their 
ammunition,  they  should  not  have  been  ser 
viceable  only  to  their  friends,  but  have  made 
themselves  terrible  both  to  friends  and  encm  es; 
but  being  without  powder  and  shot,  and  in  a 
condition  that  they  could  not  in  reason  deny  to 
go  out  with  their  landlords  to  their  wars;  when 
they  came  in  the  field  of  battle  they  were  in  a 
worse  condition  than  the  savages  themselves,  for 
they  neither  had  bows  nor  arrows,  nor  could 
they  use  those  the  savages  gave  them,  so  that 
they  could  do  nothing  but  stand  still,  and  be 
wounded  with  arrows,  till  they  came  up  to  the 
teeth  of  their  enemy  ;  and  then,  indeed,  the 
three  halberts  they  had  were  of  use  to  thi  in  ; 
and  they  would  often  drive  a  whole  little  army 
before  them  with  those  halberts,  and  sharpened 
sticks  put  into  the  muzzles  of  their  muskets  ;  but 
that  for  all  this,  they  were  sometimes  surrounded 
with  multitudes,  and  in  great  dansrer  from  their 
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arrows ;  tili  at  last  they  found  the  way  to  make 
themselves  large  tariffs  of  wood,  which  they 
covered  with  skin*  <if  wild  Leasts,  whose  immes 
they  knew  not,  and  these  covered  them  from  the 
arrows  of  the  savages;  that  notwithstanding 
these,  they  were  sometimes  in  great  danger,  and 
were  once  five  of  them  knocked  down  together 
with  the  clubs  of  the  savages,  which  was  the 
time  when  one  of  thc.m  was  taken  prisoner,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Spaniard  whom  I  had  relieved. 
That  at  first  they  thought  he  had  heen  killed, 
hut  when  afterwards  they  heard  he  w,;s  taken 
prisoner,  they  were  under  the  greatest  grief  ima 
ginable,  and  would  willingly  have  all  ventured 
their  lives  to  have  rescued  him. 

They  told  me  that  when  they  were  so  knocked 
down,  the  rest  of  their  company  rescued  them, 
aud  stood  over  them  fighting  till  they  were  come 
to  themselves,  all  but  he  who  they  thought  had 
been  dead  ;  and  then  they  made  their  way  with 
their  halberts  and  pieces,  standing  close  toge 
ther  in  a  line,  through  a  body  of  above  a  thou 
sand  savages,  beating  down  all  that  came  in  their 
way,  got.  the  victory  over  their  enemies,  but  to 
their  great  sorrow,  because  it  was  with  the  loss 
of  their  friend,  whom  the  other  party,  finding 
him  alive,  carried  off  with  some  others,  as  I 
gave  an  account  in  my  former. 

They  deseribeu  most  affectionately  how  they 
were  surprised  with  joy  at  the  return  of  thei'r 
friend  and  companion  in  misery,  who  they 
thought  had  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts  of  the 
worst  of  kind,  viz.,  by  wild  men ;  and  yet  how 
more  and  more  they  were  surprised  with  the 
account  he  gavo  them  of  his  errand,  and  that 
there  was  a  Christian  in  a  place  near,  much 
more  one  that  was  able,  and  had  humanity 
enough  to  contribute  to  their  deliverance. 

They  described  how  they  were  astonished  at 
the  sight  of  the  relief  I  sent  them,  and  at  the 
appearance  of  loaves  of  bread,  things  they  had 
not  seen  since  their  coming  to  that  miserable 
place ;  how  often  they  crossed  it,  and  blessed  it 
as  bread  sent  from  heaven,  and  what  a  reviving 
cordial  it  was  to  their  spirits  to  taste  it;  as  also 
of  the  other  things  I  had  sent  for  their  supply. 
And,  after  all,  they  would  have  told  me  some 
thing  of  the  joy  they  were  in  at  the  sight  of  a 
boat  and  pilots  to  carry  them  away  to  the  person 
and  place  from  whence  all  these  new  comforts 
came  ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  impossible  to 
express  it  by  words,  for  their  excessive  joy- 
driving  them  to  unbecoming  extravagancies, 
they  had  no  way  to  describe  them  but  by  telling 
me  that  they  bordered  upon  lunacy,  having  no 
way  to  «ivc  vent  to  their  passion  suitable  to  the 
sense  that  was  upon  them ;  that  in  some  it 
worked  one  way,  and  in  some  another,  and  that 
some  of  them,  through  a  surprise  of  joy,  would 
burst  out  into  tears,  others  be  half-mad,  and 
others  immediately  faint.  This  discourse  ex 
tremely  affected  me.  and  called  to  my  mind  Fri- 
xtacy  when  he  met  his  father,  and  the 
poor  people's  extaey  when  I  took  them  up  at 
sea,  after  their  ship  was  on  fire  ;  the  mate  of  the 
ship's  joy  when  he  found  himst  If  delivered  in 
the  place  where  he  expected  to  perish,  and  my 
own  joy  when,  after  twenty-eight  years'  capti 
vity,  I  found  a  good  ship  ready  to  carry  me  to 
ay  own  country.  All  these  things  made  me 


more  sensible  of  the  relation  of  these  poor  men- 
!  and  more  affected  with  it. 

Having  thus  given  a  view  of  the  state  of  things, 
as  I  found  them,  I  must  relate  the  heads  of  what 
j  I  did  for  these  people,  and  the  condition  in  which 
I  I  left  them.  It  was  their  opinion,  and  mine  d;o, 
that  they  would  he  trembled  no  more  with  the  sa 
vages  ;  or  that,  if  they  were,  they  would  be  able  to 
cut  them  off,  if  they  were  twice  as  many  as  he 
fore,  so  that  they  had  no  concern  almnt  that. 
Then  I  entered  into  a  serious  discourse  with  the 
Spaniard,  whom  1  called  governor,  about  their 
stay  in  the  island;  for,  as  I  \\as  not  come  !<. 
carry  any  of  them  off,  so  it  would  not  be  just  to 
carry  off  some,  and  leave  others,  who  perhaps 
would  he  unwilling  to  stay  if  their  strength  was 
diminished. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  told  them  1  came  to 
establish  them  there,  not  to  remove  them  ;  and 
then  I  let  them  know  that  I  had  brought  with 
me  relief  of  sundry  kinds  for  them  :  that  I  had 
been  at  a  great  charge  to  supply  them  with  all 
things  necessary,  as  well  for  their  convenience  as 
their  defence,  and  that  I  had  such  particular 
persons  with  me,  as  well  to  increase  and  recruit 
their  number,  as  by  the  particular  necessary 
employments  which  they  were  bred  to,  being 
artificers,  to  assist  them  in  those  things  in  which, 
at  present,  they  were  to  seek. 

They  were  all  together  when  I  talked  thus  to 
them  ;  and  before  1  delivered  to  them  the  stores 
I  had  brought,  I  asked  them,  one  by  one,  if  they 
had  entirely  forgot  and  buried  the  first  animosities 
that  had  "been  among  them,  and  could  shake 
hands  with  one  another,  and  engage  in  a  strict 
friendship,  and  union  of  interest,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  more  misunderstandings  or  jea 
lousies. 

William  Atkins,  with  abundance  of  frankness 
and  good-humour,  said,  "  They  had  met  wi:h 
afflictions  enough  to  make  them  all  sober,  and 
enemies  enough  to  make  them  all  friends  ;  that, 
for  his  part,  he  would  liv~e  and  die  with  them, 
and  was  so  far  from  designing  anything  against 
the  Spaniards,  that  he  owned  they  had  done 
nothing  to  him  but  what  his  own  bad-humour 
made  necessary,  and  what  he  would  have  dene, 
and  perhaps  much  worse,  in  their  case  ;  and  that 
he  would  ask  them  pardon,  if  I  desired  it,  for  the 
foolish  and  brutish  things  he  had  done  to  them, 
and  was  very  willing  and  desirous  of  living  on 
terms  of  entire  friendship  and  union  with  them  ; 
and  would  do  anything  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
convince  them  of  it;  and,  as  for  going  to  Kng- 
larrd,  he  cared  not  if  he  did  not  go  thither  these 
twenty  years." 

The  Spaniards  said,  "  They  had,  indeed,  at 
first,  disarmed  and  excluded  William  Atkins  and 
his  two  countrymen,  for  their  ill  conduct,  as  t lies- 
had  let  me  know,  and  they  appealed  to  me  for 
the  necessity  they  were  under  to  do  so  ;  but 
that  William  Atkins  had  behaved  himself  so 
bravely  in  the  great  fight  they  had  with  the  ga 
rages,  and  on  several  occasions  since,  and  had 
shown  himself  so  faithful  to,  and  concerned  for, 
the  general  interest  of  them  all,  that  they  had 
forgotten  all  that  was  past,  and  thought  he 
merited  as  much  to  be  trusted  with  arms,  and 
supplied  with  necessaries,  as  any  of  them ;  and 
that  they  had  testified  their  satief-.ii-ti<m  in  luai, 
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This  gave  me  not  only  egress  and  regress,  as 
it  were  a  back  way  to  my  tent  and  to  my  store 
house,  but  gave  me  room  to  stow  my  goods. 

And  now  I  began  to  apply  myself  to  make  such 
necessary  things  as  I  found  I  most  wanted,  parti 
cularly  a  chair  an  d  a  table,  for  without  these  I 
was  not  able  to  enjoy  the  few  comforts  I  had  in 
the  world ;  I  could  not  write  or  eat,  or  do  several 
things  with  so  much  pleasure,  without  a  table. 

So  I  went  to  work ;  and  here  I  must  needs 
observe,  that  as  reason  is  the  substance  and 
original  of  the  mathematics,  so  by  stating  and 
squaring  everything  by  reason,  and  by  making 
the  most  rational  judgment  of  things,  every  man 
may  be  in  time  master  of  every  mechanic  art. 
I  had  never  handled  a  tool  in  my  life,  and  yet  in 
time,  by  labour,  application,  and  contrivance,  I 
found  at  last  that  1  wanted  nothing  but  I  could 
have  made  it,  especially  if  I  had  had  tools ;  how 
ever,  I  made  abundance  of  things,  even  without 
tools,  and  some  with  no  more  tools  than  an  adze 
and  a  hatchet,  which  perhaps  were  never  made 
that  way  before,  and  that  with  infinite  labour. 
For  example,  it'  I  wanted  a  board,  I  had  no  other 
way  but  to  cut  down  a  tree,  set  it  on  an  edge 
belbre  me,  and  hew  it  flat  on  either  side  with  my 
axe  till  I  had  brought  it  to  be  as  thin  as  a  plank, 
raid  then  club  it  smooth  with  my  adze.  It  is  true 
by  this  method  I  could  muke  but  one  board  out 
of  i\  whole  tree,  but  this  I  had  no  remedy  for  but 
patience,  any  more  than  1  had  for  the  prodigious 
deal  of  time  and  labour  which  it  took  me  up 
to  make  a  plank  or  board  ;  but  my  time  or 
labour  was  little  worth,  and  so  it  was  as  well  cm- 
ployed  one  way  as  another. 

However,  I  made  me  a  table  and  a  chair,  as  I 
observed  above,  in  the  first  place,  and  this  I  did 
out  of  the  short  pieces  of  boards  that  I  brought 
on  my  raft  from  the  ship ;  but  when  I  had 
wrought  out  some  boards  as  above,  I  made  large 
shelves  of  the  breadth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  one 
over  another,  all  along  one  side  of  my  cave, 
to  lay  all  my  tools,  nails,  and  iron-work,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  separate  everything  at  large  in 
their  places,  that  I  might  come  easily  at  them  ; 
I  knocked  pieces  into  the  wall  of  the  rock  to 
hang  my  guns  and  alLthings  that  would  hang  up. 

So  that  had  my  cave  been  to  be  seen,  it  looked 
like  a  general  magazine  of  all  necessary  things ; 
and  I  had  everything  so  ready  at  my  hand,  that 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  all  my  goods 
in  such  order,  and  especially  to  find  my  stock  of 
all  necessaries  so  great. 

And  now  it  was  that  I  began  to  keep  a  journal 
of  every  day's  employment,  for  indeed  at  first  I 
was  in  too  much  a  hurry,  and  not  only  hurry  as 
to  labour,  but  in  too  much  discomposure  of  mind, 
and  my  journal  would  have  been  full  of  many 
dull  things.  For  example,  I  must  have  said  thus  : 
Sept.  the  30th,  after  I  got  to  shore,  and  had 
escaped  drowning,  instead  of  being  thankful  to 
God  for  my  deliverance,  having  first  vomited 
with  the  great  quantity  of  salt -Water  which  was 
gotten  into  my  stomach,  and  recovering  myself  a 
little,  I  ran  about  the  shore,  wringing  my  hands, 
and  beating  my  head  and  face,  exclaiming  at  my 
misery,  and  crying  out  I  was  undone,  undone; 
till,  tired  and  faint,  I  was  forced  to  lie  down  on 
the  ground  to  repose,  but  durst  not  sleep  for 
fear  of  being  devoured. 


Some  days  after  this,  and  after  I  had  been  on. 
board  the  ship,  and  got  all  that  I  could  out  of 
her,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  getting  up  to  the  top 
of  a  little  mountain,  and  looking  out  to  sea  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  ship  ;  then  fancy  at  a  vast  dis-  I 
tance   I  spied   a   sail ;    please  myself  with  the  i 
hopes  of  it ;  and  then,  after  looking  steadily  till 
I  was  almost  blind,  lose  it  quite,  and  sit  down  | 
and  weep  like  a  child,  and  thus  increase  my  mi-  : 
sery  by  my  folly. 

But  having  gotten  over  these  things  in  some  ! 
measure,  and  having  settled  my  household  stuff  ; 
and  habitation,  made  me  a  table  and  a  chair,  and  j 
all  as  handsome  about  me  as  I  could,  I  began  to 
keep  my  journal,  of  which  1  shall  here  give  you 
the  copy  (though  in  it  will  be  told  all  these  par 
ticulars   over  again),  as  long  as  it  lasted ;    for 
having  no  more  ink,  I  was  forced  to  leave  it  off. 


THE     JOURNAL. 

September  30,  1659. 

I,  POOR  miserable  Robinson  Crusoe,  being  ship 
wrecked,  during  a  dreadful  storm,  in  the  offing, 
came  on  shore  on  this  dismal  unfortunate  island, 
which  I  called  the  Island  of  Despair,  all  the  rest 
of  the  ship's  company  being  drowned,  and  myself 
almost  dead. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  I  spent  in  afflicting 
myself  at  the  dismal  circumstances  I  was  brought 
to,  viz.,  I  had  neither  food,  house,  clothes,  wea 
pon,  or  place  to  fly  to,  and  in  despair  of  any  re 
lief,  saw  nothing  but  death  before  me,  either  that 
I  should  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  murdered 
by  savages,  or  starved  to  death  for  want  of  food. 
At  the  approach  of  night  I  slept  in  a  tree,  for 
fear  of  wild  creatures,  but  slept  soundly,  though 
it  rained  all  night. 

October  1  —  In  the  morning  I  saw  to  my  great 
surprise  the  ship  had  floated  with  the  high  tide, 
and  was  driven  on  shore  again  much  nearer  the 
island,  which  as  it  was  some  comfort  on  one  hand, 
for  seeing  her  sit  upright,  and  not  broken  to 
pieces,  I  hoped,  if  the  wind  abated,  I  might  get 
on  board,  and  get  some  food  and  necessaries  out 
of  her  for  my  relief;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  re 
newed  my  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  comrades,  who 
I  imagined,  if  we  had  all  stayed  on  board,  might 
have  saved  the  ship,  or  at  least  that  they  would 
not  have  been  all  drowned,  as  they  were ;  and 
that,  had  the  men  been  saved,  we  might  perhaps 
have  built  us  a  boat  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ship, 
to  have  carried  us  to  some  other  part  of  the 
world.  I  spent  great  part  of  this  day  in  per 
plexing  myself  on  these  things;  but  at  length, 
seeing  the  ship  almost  dry,  I  went  upon  the  sand 
as  near  as  I  could,  and  then  swam  on  board ; 
this  day  also  it  continued  raining,  though  with 
no  wind  at  all. 

From  the  1st  of  October  to  the  24t.h.  AH 
these  days  entirely  spent  in  many  several  voyages 
to  get  all  I  could  out  of  the  ship,  which  I  brought 
on  shore,  every  tide  of  flood,  upon  rafts.  Much 
rain  ajso  in  these  days,  though  with  some  inter 
vals  of  fair  weather;  but,  it  seems,  this  was  the 
rainy  season. 

Oct.  20. — I  overset  my  raft,  and  all  the  goods 
I  had  got  up  upon  it ;  but  being  in  shoal  water, 
and  the  things  facing  chiefly  heavy,  I  recovered 
many  of  them  when  the  tide  was  out.. 
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Oct.  25.— It  rained  all  night  and  all  day,  with 
some  gusts  of  wind,  during  which  tiiTie  the  ship 
brok*  in  pieces,  the  wind  blowing  a  little  harder 
thafl  before,  and  was  no  more  to  be  seen,  except 
tbe  wreck  of  her,  and  that  only  at  low  water.  I 
spent  this  day  in  covering  and  securing  the  goods 
which  I  had  saved,  that  rain  might  not  spoil 
them. 

Oct.  26.  — I  walked  about  the  shore  almost  all 
day,  to  find  out  a  place  to  fix  my  habitation, 
greatly  concerned  to  secure  myself  from  any  at 
tack  in  the  night  cither  from  wild  beasts  or  men. 
Towards  night  I  fixed  upon  a  proper  place  under 
a  rock,  and  marked  out  a  semicircle  for  my  en 
campment,  which  I  resolved  to  strengthen  with 
a  work,  wall,  or  fortification  made  of  double  piles, 
lined  within  with  cable,  and  without  with  turf. 

From  the  2Gth  to  the  30th  I  worked  very  hard 
in  carrying  all  my  goods  to  my  new  habitation, 
though  some  part  of  the  time  it  rained  exceed 
ing  hard. 

The  31st  in  the  morning  I  went  out  into  the 
island  with  my  gun,  to  seek  for  some  food,  and 
discover  the  country;  when  1  killed  a  she-goat, 
and  her  kid  followed  me  home,  which  I  after 
wards  killed  also,  because  it  would  not  feed. 

November  1 I  set  up  my  tent  under  a  rock, 

and  lay  there  for  the  first  night,  making  it  as 
large  as  I  could  with  stakes  driven  in  to  swing 
my  hammock  upon. 

Nov.  2. —  1  set  up  all  my  chests  and  boards, 
and  the  pieces  of  timber  which  made  my  rafts, 
and  with  them  formed  a  fence  round  me,  a  little 
within  the  place  I  had  marked  out  for  my  for 
tification.  • 

Nov.  3. — I  went  out  with  my  gun,  and  killed 
two  fowls  like  ducks,  which  were  very  good  food. 
In  the  afternoon  went  to  work  to  make  me  a 
table. 

Nov.  4. — This  morning  I  began  to  order  my 
times  of  work,  of  going  out  with  my  gun,  time  of 
sleep,  and  time  of  diversion,  viz,,  every  morning 
I  walked  out  with  my  gun  for  two  or  three  hours, 
if  it  did  not  rain,  then  employed  myself  to  work 
till  about  eleven  o'clock,  then  eat  what  I  had  to 
live  on,  and  from  twelve  to  two  I  lay  down  to 
sleep,  the  weather  being  excessive  hot,  and  then 
in  the  evening  to  work  again  :  the  working  part 
of  this  day  and  of  the  next  were  wholly  employed 
in  making  my  table,  for  I  was  yet  but  a  very 
sorry  workman,  though  time  and  necessity  made 
me  a  complete  natural  mechanic  soon  after,  as  I 
believe  it  would  do  any  one  else. 

Nov.  5.— This  day  went  abroad  with  my  gun 
and  my  dog,  and  killed  a  wild  cat,  her  skin  pretty 
soft,  but  her  flesh  good  for  nothing :  every  crea 
ture  I  killed  I  took  off  the  skins  and  preserved 
them.  Coming  back  by  the  sea-shore  I  saw 
many  sorts  of  sea-fowls,  which  I  did  not  under 
stand  ;  but  was  surprised  and  almost  frighted 
with  two  or  three  seals,  which,  while  1  was  gazing 
at,  not  well  knowing  what  they  were,  got  into  the 
sea,  and  escaped  me  for  that  time. 

Nov.  6. — After  my  morning  walk  I  went  to 
work  with  my  table  again,  and  finished  it,  though 
not  to  my  liking  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  I  learned 
to  mend  it. 

Nov.  7. — Now  it  began  to  be  settled  fair  wea 
ther.  The  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  part  of  the 
12th  (for  the  1 1th  was  Sunday),  I  took  wholly  up 


to  make  me  a  chair,  and  with  much  ado  brought 
it  to  a  tolerable  shape,  but  never  to  please  me ; 
and  even  in  the  making  I  pulled  it  in  pieces 
several  times.  Note.  —  I  soon  neglected  my  keep 
ing  Sundays,  for  omitting  my  mark  for  them  on 
my  post,  I  forgot  which  was  which. 

Nov.  13. — This  day  it  rained,  which  refreshed 
me  exceedingly,  and  cooled  the  earth,  but  it  was 
accompanied  with  terrible  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  frighted  me  dreadfully  for  fear  of  my  pow 
der  :  as  soon  as  it  was  over  I  resolved  to  sepa 
rate  my  stock  of  powder  into  as  many  little  par 
cels  as  possible,  that  it  might  not  be  in  danger. 

Nov.  14,  15,  16 — These  three  days  I  spent  in 
making  little  square  chests  or  boxes,  which  might 
hold  about  a  pound,  or  two  pound  at  most,  of 
powder  ;  and  so  putting  the  powder  in,  I  stowed 
it  in  places  as  secure  and  remote  from  one  an 
other  as  possible.  On  one  of  these  three  days  I 
killed  a  large  bird  that  was  good  to  eat,  but  I 
knew  not  what  to  call  it. 

Nov.  17. — This  day  I  began  to  dig  behind  my 
tent  into  the  rock,  to  make  room  for  my  farther 
conveniency.  Note. — Three  things  I  wanted  ex 
ceedingly  for  this  work,  viz.  a  pick-axe,  a  shovel, 
and  a  wheelbarrow  or  basket,  so  I  desisted  from 
my  work,  and  began  to  consider  how  to  supply 
that  want,  and  make  me  some  tools :  as  for  a 
pick-axe,  I  made  use  of  the  iron  crows,  which 
were  proper  enough,  though  heavy  ;  but  the  next 
thing  was  a  shovel  or  spade ;  this  was  so  abso 
lutely  necessary,  that  indeed  I  could  do  nothing 
effectually  without  it ;  but  what  kind  of  one  to 
make  1  knew  not. 

Nov.  18. — The  next  day  in  searching  the  woods 
I  found  a  tree  of  that  wood,  or  like  it,  which  in 
the  Brazils  they  call  the  Iron  Tree,  for  its  ex 
ceeding  hardness ;  of  this,  with  great  labour  and 
almost  spoiling  my  axe,  I  cut  a  piece,  and  brought 
it  home  too  with  difficulty  enough,  for  it  was  ex 
ceeding  heavy. 

The  excessive  hardness  of  the  wood,  and  hav 
ing  no  other  way,  made  me  a  long  while  upon 
this  machine ;  for  I  worked  it  effectually  by  little 
and  little  into  the  form  of  a  shovel  or  spade,  the 
handle  exactly  shaped  like  ours  in  England,  only 
that  the  broad  part  having  no  iron  shod  upon  it 
at  bottom,  it  would  not  last  me  so  long ;  how 
ever  it  served  well  enough  for  the  uses  which  I 
had  occasion  to  put  it  to  ;  but  never  was  a  sho 
vel,  I  believe,  made  after  that  fashion,  or  so  long 
a  making. 

I  was  still  deficient,  for  I  wanted  a  basket  or  a 
wheelbarrow ;  a  basket  I  could  not  make  by  any 
means,  having  no  such  things  as  twigs  that  would 
bend  to  make  wicker  ware,  at  least  none  yet 
found  out ;  and  as  to  a  wheelbarrow,  I  fancied  I 
could  make  all  but  the  wheel,  but  that  I  had  no 
notion  of,  neither  did  I  know  how  to  go  about  it ; 
besides,  I  had  no  possible  way  to  make  the  iron 
gudgeons  for  the  spindle  or  axis  of  the  wheel  to 
run  in,  so  I  gave  it  over ;  and  so  for  carrying 
away  the  earth  which  I  dug  out  of  the  cave,  1 
made  me  a  thing  like  a  hod  which  the  labourers 
carr/  mortar  in,  when  they  serve  the  bricklayers. 
This  was  not  so  difficult  to  me  as  the  making 
the  shovel ;  and  yet  this,  and  the  shovel,  and  the 
attempt  which  I  made  in  vain  to  make  a  wheel 
barrow,  took  me  up  no  less  than  four  days,  I 
mean  always  excepting  rrw  morning  wnlk  with 
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mage  by  running  aground  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tagus,  and  was  obliged  to  unload  her  cargo 
there ;  that  finding  a  Portuguese  ship  there 
bound  to  the  Madeiras  and  ready  to  sail,  and 
supposing  he  should  easily  meet  with  a  vessel 
there  bound  to  Martinieo,  he  went  on  board  in 
order  to  sail  to  the  Madeiras,  but  the  master  of 
the  Portuguese  ship,  being  but, in  Indifferent  ma 
riner,  had  been  out  in  his  reckoning,  and  they 
drove  to  Fial,  where,  however,  he  happened  to 
find  a  very  good  market,  for  his  cargo,  which  was 
corn,  and  therefore  resolved  not  to  go  to  the  Ma 
deiras,  but  to  load  salt  at  the  Isle  of  May  to  go 
away  to  Newfoundland.  He  had  no  remedy  in 
the  exigence  but  to  go  with  the  ship,  and  had  a 
pretty  good  voyage  as  far  as  the  Banks  (so  they 
call  the  place  where  they  catch  the  fish),  where, 
meeting  with  a  French  ship  bound  from  France 
to  Quebec,  in  the  river  of  Canada,  and  from 
thence  to  Martinico  to  carry  provisions,  he 
thought  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  com 
plete  his  first  design ;  but  when  he  came  to 
Quebec  the  master  of  the  ship  died,  and  the  ship  . 
proceeded  no  further;  so  the  next  voyage  he 
shipped  himself  for  France  in  the  ship  that  was 
burnt  when  we  took  them  up  at  sea,  and  then  i 
shipped  them  with  us  for  the  East  Indies,  as  I 
have  already  said.  Thus  he  had  been  disap 
pointed  in  five  voyages,  all,  as  I  may  call  it,  in 
one  voyage,  besides  what  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  farther  of  the  same  person. 

But  I  shall  not  make  digressions  into  other 
men's  stories,  which  have  no  relation  to  my  own. 
1  return  to  what  concerns  our  affair  on  the 
island  ;  he  came  to  me  one  morning,  for  he 
lodged  among  us  all  the  while  we  were  upon  the 
island,  and  it  happened  to  be  just  when  1  was 
going  to  visit  the  Englishmen's  colony,  at  the  \ 
farthest  part  of  the  island  ;  I  say,  he  came  to  j 
me,  and  told  me,  with  a  very  grave  countenance, 
that  he  had,  for  two  or  three  days,  desired  an 
opportunity  of  some  discourse  with  me,  which, 
he  hoped,  would  not  be  displeasing  to  me,  because 
be  thought  it  might,  in  some  measure,  correspond  ' 
with  my  general  design,  which  was  the  prosperity 
of  my  new  colony,  and,  perhaps,  might  put  i'c,  at 
least,  more  than  he  yet  thought  it  was,  in  the 
way  of  God's  blessing. 

I  looked  a  little  surprised  at  the  last  part  of 
his  discourse,  and,  turning  a  little  short,  '•  How, 
sir,"  said  I,  "  can  it  be  said  that  we  are  not  in 
the  way  of  God's  blessing,  after  such  visible 
assistances  'and  wonderful  deliverances  as  we 
have  seen  here,  and  of  which  I  have  given  you  a 
large  account  ?" 

"  If  you  had  pleased,  sir,"  said  be  (with  a 
•world  of  modesty,  and  yet  with  great  readiness), 
to  have  heard  me,  you  would  have  found  no  room 
to  have  been  displeased,  much  less  to  think  so 
hard  of  me,  that  I  should  suggest,  that  you  had 
not  had  wonderful  assistances  and  deliverances  ; 
and  I  hope,  on  your  behalf,  that  you  are  in  the 
way  of  God's  blessing,  and  your  design  is  exceed 
ing  good,  and  will  prosper.  But,  sir,"  said  he, 
"though  it  were  more  so,  than  is  even  possible  to 
you,  yet  there  may  be  some  among  you  that  are 
not  equally  right  in  their  actions  ;  and  you 
know  that,  in  the  story  of  Israel,  one  Achan,  in 
the  camp,  removed  God's  blessing  from  them, 
and  turned  his  hand  so  against  them,  that  thirty-  , 


six  of  them,  though  not  concerned  in  the  crime, 
were  the  objects  of  divine  vengeance,  and  bore 
the  weight  of  that  punishment." 

I   was   sensibly  touched    with    this    discourse, 

!  and  told  him  his  inference  was  so  just,  and  the 

j  whole  design  seemed  so  sincere,   and  was  really 

so   religious  in   its  own  nature,   that  I  was  very 

sorry  1  had  interrupted  him,  and  begged  him  to 

go  on  ; '  and,  in  the  meantime,  because  it  seem^l 

that  what  we  had  both   to  say  might   take   up 

!  some  time,  I  told  him  1  was  going  to  the  English- 

;  man's  plantation,  and  asked  him  to  go  with  me, 

and  we  might  discourse  of  it  by  the  way.      He 

told  me,   he  would  more  willingly  wait  on  me 

thither,    because   there,    partly,    the    thing    was 

acted  which  he  desired  to  speak  to  me  about ;  so 

we  walked  on,  and  1  pressed  him  to  be  free  and 

plain  with  me  in  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Why  then,  sir,"  says  he,  "  be  pleased  to 
give  me  leave  to  lay  down  a  few  propositions,  as 
the  foundation  of  what  I  have  to  say,  that  we. 
may  not  differ  in  the  general  principles,  though 
we  maybe  of  some  differing  opinions  in  the  prac 
tice  of  particulars.  First,  SK,  though  we  dili'er 
in  some  of  the  doctrinal  articles  of  religion,  and 
it  is  very  unhappy  that  it  is  so,  especially  in  the 
case  before  us,  as  I  shall  shew  afterwards ;  yet, 
there  are  some  general  principles  in  which  we 
both  agree,  viz.,  first,  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  this  God,  having  given  us  some  stated 
general  rules  for  our  service  and  obedience,  we 
ought  not  willingly  and  knowingly  to  offend  him, 
cither  by  neglecting  to  do  what  he  has  com 
manded,  or  by  doing  what  he  has  expressly  for 
bidden  ;  and,  let  our  different  religions  be  what 
i  they  will,  this  general  principle  is  readily  owned 
!  by  us  all ;  that  the  blessing  of  God  does  not 
ordinarily  follow  a  presumptuous  sinning  against 
his  command,  and  every  good  Christian  will  be 
affectionately  concerned  to  prevent  any  that  are 
under  his  care  living  in  a  total  neglect  of  God 
and  his  commands.  It  is  not  your  men  being 
|  Protestants,  whatever  my  opinion  m;iy  be  of 
]  such,  that  discharges  me  from  being  concerned 
j  for  their  souls,  and  from  endeavouring,  if  it  lies 
|  before  me,  that  they  should  live  in  as  little  dis 
tance  from  and  enmity  with  their  Maker  as  pos 
sible,  especially  if  you  give  me  leave  to  meddle 
so  far  in  your  circuit.1' 

1  could  not  yet  imagine  what  he  aimed  at,  and 

told  him  I  granted  all  he  had  said,  and  thanked 

him  that  he  would  so  far  concern  himself  for  us, 

and  begged  he  would  explain  the  particulars  of 

what  he  had  observed,  that,  like  Joshua  (to  take 

'  his  own  parable),  I  might  put  away  the  accursed 

1  thing  from  us. 

"  Why  then,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  will  take  the 
liberty  you  give  me,  and  there  are  three  things, 
which,  if  I  am  right,  must  stand  in  the  way  of  God's 
blessing  upon  your  endeavours 'here,  and  which  I 
should  rejoice,  for  your  sake  artd  their  own,  to  see 
removed  ;  and,  sir,"  says  he,  "  1  promise  myself 
that  you  will  fully  agree  with  me  in  them  all,  as 
soon  as  I  name  them,  especially  because  I  shall 
convince  you,  that  every  one  of  them  may,  with 
great  ease,  and  very  much  to  your  satisfaction, 
be  remedied." 

He  gave  me  no  leave  to  put  in  any  more  civili 
ties,  but  went  on.  "  First,  sir,"  says  he,  "  you 
have  here  four  Englishmen,  who  have  fetched 
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women  from  among  the  savages,  and  have  taken 
them  as  their  wives,  and  have  had  many  children 
by  them  all,  and  yet  are  not  married  to  them 
after  any  statjd  legal  manner,  as  the  laws  of  God  : 
and  man  require,  and,  therefore,  are  yet,  in  the 
sense  of  both,  no  less  than  adulterers,  and  living 
in  adultery.  To  this,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  know  ' 
you  will  object,  that  there  was  no  clergyman,  or  • 
priest  of  any  kind,  or  of  any  profession,  to  per 
form  the  ceremony,  nor  any  pen  and  ink,  or 
paper,  to  write  down  a  contract  of  marriage,  and 
have  it  signed  between  them.  And  I  know  also, 
sir,  what  the  Spaniard  governor  has  told  you ; 
I  mean,  of  the  agreement  that  he  obliged  them 
to  make  when  they  took  these  women,  viz.,  that 
they  should  choose  them  out  by  consent,  and 
kerp  separately  to  them  ;  which,  by  the  way,  is 
nothing  of  a  marriage,  no  agreement  with  the 
women  as  wives,  but  only  an  agreement  among 
themselves,  to  keep  them  from  quarrelling. 

"  But,  sir,  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of 
matrimony  (so  he  called  it,  being  a  Roman)  con 
sists  not  only  in  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties 
to  take  one  another  as  man  and  wife,  but  in  the 
formal  and  legal  obligation  that  there  is  in  the 
contract,  to  compel  the  man  and  woman  at  all 
times,  to  own  and  acknowledge  each  other; 
obliging  the  man  to  abstain  from  all  other  wo 
men,  to  engage  in  no  other  contract  while  these 
subsist,  and  on  all  occasions,  as  ability  allows,  to 
provide  honestly  for  them  and  their  children  ; 
and  to  oblige  the  women  to  the  same  or  like 
conditions,  mutatis  mutandis,  on  their  side. 

"  Now,  sir,"  says  he,  "  these  men  may,  when 
they  please,  or  when  occasion  presents,  abandon 
these  women,  disown  their  children,  leave  them 
to  perish,  and  take  other  women,  and  marry 
them  whilst  these  are  living."  And  here  he 
added,  with  some  warmth,  "  How,  sir,  is  God 
honoured  in  this  unlawful  liberty  ?  And  how  shall 
a  blessing  succeed  your  endeavours  in  this  place, 
however  good  in  themselves,  and  however  sincere 
in  your  design,  while  these  men,  who  at  present 
are  your  subjects,  under  your  absolute  govern 
ment  and  dominion,  are  allowed  by  you  to  live  in 
open  adultery  ?" 

I  confess  I  was  struck  at  the  thing  itself,  but 
much  more  with  the  convincing  arguments  he 
supported  it  with :  for  it  was  certainly  true,  that 
though  they  had  no  clergyman  on  the  spot,  yet  a 
formal  contract  on  both  sides,  made  before  wit 
nesses,  and  confirmed  by  any  token  which  they 
had  all  agreed  to  be  bound  by,  though  it  had 
been  but  the  breaking  a  stick  between  them, 
engaging  the  men  to  own  these  women  for  their 
wives  upon  all  occasions,  and  never  to  abandon  | 
them  or  their  children,  and  the  women  to  the  | 
same  with  their  husbands,  had  been  an  effectu,il 
lawful  marriage  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  it  was  a 
great  neglect  that  it  was  not  done. 

But.  I  thought  to  have  gotten  off  with  my 
young  priest,  by  telling  him,  that  all  that  part 
was  done  when  I  was  not  here,  and  they  hid 
lived  so  many  years  with  them  now,  that  if  it  was 
adultery,  it  was  past  remedy,  they  could  do 
nothing  in  it  now. 

"  Sir,"  says  he,  "  asking  your  pardon  for  such 
freedom,  you  are  right  in  this,  that  it  being  done 
in  your  absence,  you  could  not  be  charged  with 
that  part,  of  t.he  crime  ;  but,  I  beseech  you,  nat 


ter  not  yourself  that  you  are  not,  therefore, 
under  an  obligation  to  do  your  uttermost  now  to 
put  an  end  to  it ;  how  can  you  think,  but  that, 
let  the  time  past  lie  on  whom  it  will,  all  the 
guilt,  for  the  future,  will  lie  entirely  upon  you? 
Because  it  is  certainly  in  your  power  now  to  put 
an  end  to  it,  and  in  nobody's  power  but  yours." 

I  was  so  dull  still  that  I  did  not  take  him 
right,  but  I  imagined  that,  by  putting  an  end  to 
it,  he  meant  that  I  should  part  them,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  live  together  any  longer  ;  and  I 
said  to  him,  "  I  could  not  do  that  by  any  means, 
for  that  it  would  put  the  whole  island  in  confu 
sion."  He  seemed  surprised  that  I  should  so  far 
mistake  him.  "  No,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  separate  them,  but  legally  and 
effectually  marry  them  now  ;  and,  sir,  as  my 
way  of  marrying  may  not  be  so  easy  to  reconcile 
them  to,  though  it  will  be  as  effectual,  even  by 
your  own  laws,  so  your  way  may  be  as  well 
before  God,  and  as  valid  among  men,  I  mean,  by 
a  written  contract,  signed  by  both  man  and  wo 
man,  and  by  all  the  witnesses  present,  which  all 
the  laws  of  Europe  would  decree  to  be  valid." 

I  was  amazed  to  see  so  much  true  piety,  and 
so  much  sincerity  of  zeal,  besides  the  unusual 
impartiality  in  his  discourse,  as  to  his  own  party 
or  church,  and  such  a  true  warmth  for  the  pre 
serving  people  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  or 
relation  to ;  I  say,  for  preserving  them  from 
transgressing  the  laws  of  God,  the  like  of  which, 
I  had,  indeed,  not  met  with  anywhere  ;  but  recol 
lecting  what  he  had  said  -of  marrying  them  by  a 
written  contract,  which  I  knew  would  stand  too, 
I  returned  it  back  upon  him,  and  told  him,  I 
granted  all  that  he  had  said  to  be  just,  and,  on 
his  part,  very  kind,  that  I  would  discourse  with 
the  men  upon  the  point  now,  when  I  came  to 
them.  And  I  knew  no  reason  why  they  should 
scruple  to  let  him  marry  thorn  all,  which  I  knew 
well  enough  would  be  granted  to  be  as  authentic 
and  valid  in  England  as  if  they  were  married  by 
one  of  our  own  clergymen.  What  was  afterwards 
done  in  this  matter,  I  shall  speak  of  by  itself. 

I  then  pressed  him  to  tell  me  what  was  the 
second  complaint  which  he  had  to  make,  acknow 
ledging  that  I  was  very  much  his  debtor  for  the 
first,  and  thanked  him  heartily  for  it.  He  told 
me  he  would  use  the  same  freedom  and  plainness 
in  the  second,  and  hoped  I  would  take  it  as  well, 
and  this  was,  that  notwithstanding  these  English 
subjects  of  mine,  as  he  called  them,  had  lived 
with  these  women  for  almost  seven  years,  and 
had  taught  them  to  speak  English,  and  even  to 
read  it ;  and  that  they  were,  as  he  perceived, 
women  of  tolerable  understanding,  and  capable 
of  instruction,  yet  they  had  not,  to  this  hour, 
taught  them  anything  of  the  Christian  religion, 
no,  not  so  much  as  to  know  that  there  was  a 
God,  or  a  worship,  or  in  what  manner  God  was 
to  be  served,  or  that  their  own  idolatry,  and  wor 
shipping  they  knew  not  who,  was  false  and  ab 
surd. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  was  an  unaccountable  ne 
glect,  and  what  God  would  certainly  call  them 
to  an  account  for,  and  perhaps,  at  last,  take  the 
work  out  of  their  hands."  He  spoke  this  very 
affectionately  and  warmly.  "  I  am  persuaded," 
says  he,  "  had  those  men  lived  in  the  savage 
country,  whence  their  wives  came,  the  savages 
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would  have  taken  more  pains  to  have  brought 
them  to  be  idolators,  and  to  worship  the  devil, 
than  any  of  these  men,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  has  ( 
taken  with  them  to  teach  them  the  knowledge  of  j 
the  true  God.     Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "  though  I  d< 
not  acknowledge  your  religion,  or  you  mine,  ye 
we  should  be  all  glad  to  see  the  devil's  servants 
and  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  taught  to  know 
the  general  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
that  they  might  at  least  hear  of  God,  and  of  a 
Redeemer,  and  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  a  fu 
ture  state,  things  which  we  all  believe  ;  they  had 
at  least  been  so  much  nearer  coming  into  the 
bosom  of  the  true  church,  than  they  are  now 
in  the  public  profession  of  idolatry  and  devi 
worship/* 

I  could  hold  no  longer ;  I  took  him  in  my 
arms,  and  embraced  him  with  an  excess  of  pas 
sion.  "  How  far,"  said  I  to  him,  "  have  I  been 
from  understanding  the  most  essential  part  of  a 
Christian,  viz.,  to  love  the  interest  of  the  Chris 
tian  church,  and  the  good  of  other  men's  souls 
I  scarce  have  known  what  belongs  to  being  a 
Christian." — "  O,  sir,  do  not  say  so,"  replied  he; 
"this  thing  is  not  your  fault." — "No,"  said  I, 
"  but  why  did  I  never  lay  it  to  heart  as  well  a 
you?" — "It  is  not  too  late  yet,"  said  he ;  "be 
not  too  forward  to  condemn  yourself." — "  But 
what  can  be  done  now?1'  said  I;  "you  see  I  am 
going  away." — "  Will  you  give  me  leave,"  said 
he.,  "  to  talk  with  these  poor  men  about  it  ?" — 
"Yes,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  I;  "and  I  will 
oblige  them  to  give  heed  to  what  you  say  too." 
— "  As  to  that,"  said  he,  "  we  must  leave  them 
to  the  mercy  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  our  business  to 
assist  them,  encourage  them,  and  instruct  them, 
and,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  and  God  his  bles 
sing,  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  poor  ignorant  souls 
shall  be  brought  home  into  the  great  circle  of 
Christianity,  if  not  into  the  particular  faith  that 
we  all  embrace,  and  that  even  while  you  stay 
here."  Upon  this,  I  said,  "  I  shall  not  only  give 
you  leave,  but  give  you  a  thousand  thanks  for 
it."  What  followed  on  this  account  I  shall  men 
tion  also  again  in  its  place. 

I  now  pressed  him  for  the  third  article  in 
which  we  were  to  blame.  "  Why,  really,"  says 
he,  "  it  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  I  will  proceed 
(asking  your  leave)  with  the  same  plainness  as  be 
fore.  It  is  about  your  poor  savages  yonder,  who 
are,  as  I  may  say,  your  conquered  subjects.  It 
is  a  maxim,  sir,  that  is,  or  ought  to  be,  received 
among  all  Christians,  of  what  church  or  pre 
tended  church  soever,  viz  ,  that  Christian  know 
ledge  ought  to  be  propagated  by  all  possible 
means,  and  on  all  possible  occasions.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  our  church  sends  missionaries 
into  Persia,  India,  and  China;  and  that  our 
clergy,  even  of  the  superior  sort,  willingly  en 
gage  in  the  most  ha7ardous  voyages,  and  the 
most  dangerous  residence,  among  murderers  and 
barbarians,  to  teach  them  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith.  Now,  sir,  you  have  an  op 
portunity  here  to  have  six  or  seven-and-thirty 
poor  savages  brought  over  from  idolatry  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  their  Maker,  and  Redeemer, 
that  I  wonder  how  you  can  pass  by  such  an 
occasion  of  doing  good,  which  is  really  worth 
the  exoense  of  a  man's  whole  life." 


I  was  now  struck  dumb  indeed,  and  had  not 
one  word  to  say.  I  had  here  a  spirit  of  true 
Christian  zeal  for  God  and  religion  before  me, 
let  his  particular  principles  be  of  what  kind 
soever.  As  for  me,  I  had  not  so  much  as  enter 
tained  a  thought  of  this  in  my  heart  before,  and, 
I  believe,  should  not  have  thought  of  it,  for  I 
looked  upon  these  savages  as  slaves,  and  people 
whom,  had  we  any  work  for  them  to  do,  we 
would  have  used  as  such,  or  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  transported  them  to  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  for  our  business  was  to  get  rid  of 
them ;  and  we  would  all  have  been  satisfied  if 
they  had  been  sent  to  any  country,  so  they  had 
never  see  their  own.  But  to  the  case.  I  say  I 
was  confounded  at  his  discourse,  and  knew  not 
what  answer  to  make  him.  He  looked  earnestly 
at  me,  seeing  me  in  some  disorder.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  what  I  have  said 
gives  you  any  offence." — "  No,  no,"  said  I,  "  I  am 
offended  with  nobody  but  myself;  but  I  am  per 
fectly  confounded,  not  only  to  think  that  I  should 
never  take  any  notice  of  this  before,  but  with  re 
flecting  what  notice  I  am  able  to  take  of  it  now. 
You  know,  sir,"  said  I,  •"what  circumstances  I 
am  in  ;  I  am  bound  to  the  East  Indies,  in  a  ship 
freighted  by  merchants,  and  to  whom  it  would 
be  an  insufferable  piece  of  injustice  to  detain 
their  ship  here,  the  men  lying  all  this  while  at 
[  victuals  and  wages  upon  the  owner's  account ;  it  is 
true  I  agreed  to  be  allowed  twelve  days  here,  and 
if  I  stay  more,  I  must  pay  3/.  sterling  per  diem 
demurrage,  nor  can  I  stay  upon  demurrage  above 
eight  days  more;  and  I  have  been  here  thirteen 
days  already.  So  that  I  am  perfectly  unable  to 
engage  in  this  work,  unless  I  would  suffer  myself 
to  be  left  behind  here  again ;  in  which  case,  if 
this  single  ship  should  miscarry  in  any  part  of 
her  voyage,  I  should  be  just  in  the  same  condi 
tion  that  I  was  left  in  here  at  first,  and  from 
which  I  have  been  so  wonderfully  delivered." 

He  owned  the  case  was  very  hard  upon  me  as 
to  my  voyage,  but  laid  it  home  upon  my  con 
science,  whether  the  blessing  of  saving  seven- 
and-thirty  souls,  was  not  worth  my  venturing  all 
I  had  in  the  world  for?  I  was  not  so  sensible  of 
that  as  he  was  ;  and  I  returned  upon  him  thus : 
"  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  valuable  thing  indeed  to  be  an 
instrument  in  God's  hand  to  convert  seven-and- 
thirty  heathens  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  but 
as  you  are  an  ecclesiastic,  and  are  given  over  to 
that  work,  so  that  it  seems  naturally  to  fall  into 
the  way  of  your  profession,  how  is  it  then  that 
you  do  not  rather  offer  yourself  to  undertake  it, 
than  press  me  to  it  ?" 

Upon  this  he  faced  about,  just  before  me,  as 
he  walked  along1,  and,  putting  me  to  a  full  stop, 
made  me  a  very  low  bow.  "  I  most  heartily 
thank  God,  and  you,  sir,"  says  he,  "  for  giving 
me  so  evident  a  call  to  so  blessed  a  work  ;  and 
if  you  think  yourself  discharged  from  it,  and  de 
sire  me  to  undertake  it,  I  will  most  readily  do 
it,  and  think  it  a  happy  reward  for  all  the 
hazards  and  difficulties  of  such  a  broken,  disap 
pointed  voyage  as  I  have  met  with,  that  1  have 
dropped  at  last  into  so  glorious  a  work." 

I  discovered  a  kind  of  rapture  in  his  face 
while  he  spoke  this  to  me ;  his  eyes  sparkled  like 
fire,  his  face  glowed,  and  his  colour  came  and 
went,  as  if  he  had  been  falling  into  fits ;  in  a 
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word,   he  was  fired  with   the  joy  of  being  cm-  | 
barked  in  such  a  work.     I  paused  a  considerable  I 
while  before  I  could  tell  what  to  say  to  him,  for ; 
I  was  really  surprised  to  find  a  m;m  of  such  sin-  I 
cerity  and  zeal,  and   carried  out  in  his  zeal  be 
yond  the  ordinary  rate  of  men,  not  of  his  profes 
sion  only,  but  even  of  any  profession  whatsoever; 
but,   after  I  had   considered   it  a  while,  I  asked 
him  seriously  if  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  he 
would  venture  on  the  single  consideration  of  an 
attempt  on  those  poor  people,  to  be  locked  up  in 
an  unplanted  inland  for,  perhaps,  his  life,  and  at 
last  might  not  know  whether  he  should  be  able 
to  do  them  any  good  or  not? 

He  turned  short  upon  me,  and  asked  me  what 
I  called  a  venture?  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  li  what 
do  you  think  I  consented  to  go  in  your  ship  to  j 
the 'East  Indies  for  ?"— "  Nay,"  said  I,  "that  I 
know  not,  unless  it  was  to  preach  to  the  In 
dians." — "  Doubtless  it  was,"  said  he ;  "  and  do 
you  think,  if  I  can  convert  these  scven-and-thirty 
men  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  it  is  not  worth  my 
time,  though  I  should  never  be  fetched  off  the 
island  again  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  infinitely  of  more 
worth  to  save  so  many  souls  than  my  life  is,  or 
the  life  of  twenty  more  of  the  same  profession? 
Yes,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  would  give  Christ  and  the 
blessed  Virgin  thanks  all  my  days,  if  I  could  be 
made  the  least  happy  instrument  of  saving  the 
souls  of  thcaa  poor  men,  though  I  wa*  never  to 
set  my  foot  off  this  island,  or  see  my  native 
country  any  more.  But  since  you  will  honour 
me,"  says  he,  "with  putting  me  into  this  work 
(for  which  I  will  pray  for  you  all  the  days  of 
my  life),  I  have  one  humble  petition  to  you," 
said  he,  "  besides." — "  What  is  that  ?"  said  I. 
"  Why,"  says  he,  "  it  is,  that  you  will  leave  your 
man  Friday  with  me,  to  be  my  interpreter  to 
them  and  to  assist  me,  for,  without  some  help,  I 
cannot  speak  to  them,  or  they  to  me." 

1  was  sensibly  troubled  at  his  requesting  Fri 
day,  because  I  could  not  think  of  parting  with 
him,  and  that  for  many  reasons.  He  had  been 
the  companion  of  my  travels ;  he  was  not  only 
faithful  to  me,  but  sincerely  affectionate  to  the 
last  degree,  and  I  had  resolved  to  do  something 
considerable  for  him  if  he  outlived  me,  as  it  was 
probable  he  would ;  then  I  knew,  that,  as  1  had 
bred  Friday  up  to  be  a  Protest-ant,  it  would 
quite  confound  him  to  bring  him  to  embrace 
another  profession ;  and  he  would  never,  while 
his  eyes  were  open,  believe  that  his  old  master 
was  a  heretic,  and  would  be  damned,  and  this 
might  in  the  end  ruin  the  poor  fellow's  prin 
ciples,  and  so  turn  him  back  again  to  his  first 
idolatry. 

However,  a  sudden  thought  relieved  me  in 
this  strait,  and  it  was  this;  I  told  him  I  could 
not  say  that  I  was  willing  to  part  with  Friday 
on  any  account  whatever,  though  a  work,  that 
to  him  was  of  more  value  than  this  life,  ought  to 
me  to  be  of  much  more  value  than  the  kecpin 
or  parting  with  a  servant.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  was  persuaded  that  Friday  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  part  with  me ;  and  then  to 
force  him  to  it,  without  his  consent,  would  be 
manifest  injustice,  because  I  had  promised  I 
would  never  put  him  away,  and  he  had  promised 
and  engaged  to  me  that  he  would  never  leave 
me,  unless  I  put  him  away. 


He  seemed  very  much  concerned  at  it,  for  he 
had  no  rational  access  to  these  poor  people, 
seeing  he  did  not  understand  one  word  of  their 
language,  nor  they  one  word  of  hi--.  To  remove 
this  difficulty,  I  told  him  Friday's  father  had 
learned  Spanish,  which  I  found  he  also  under 
stood,  and  he  should  serve  him  for  an  inter 
preter  ;  so  he  was  much  better  satisfied,  and 
nothing  could  persuade  him  but  he  would  stay 
to  endeavour  to  convert  them  ;  but  Providence 
gave  another  and  very  happy  turn  to  all  this. 

I  come  back  now  to  the  first  part  of  his  objec 
tions.  When  we  came  to  the  Englishmen,  1 
sent  for  them  altogether,  and  after  some  ac 
counts  given  them  of  what  I  had  done  for  them, 
viz.,  what  necessary  things  I  had  provided  for 
them,  and  how  they  were  distributed,  which 
they  were  sensible  of,  and  very  thankful  for ;  ! 
began  to  talk  to  them  of  the  scandalous  life 
they  led,  and  gave  them  a  full  account  of  the 
notice  the  clergyman  had  already  taken  of  it ; 
and,  arguing  ho'.v  unchristian  and  irreligious  t 
life  it  was,  I  first  asked  them  if  they  were  mar 
ried  men  or  bachelors?  They  soon  explained 
their  condition  to  me,  and  showed  me  that  two 
of  them  were  widowers  and  the  other  three  were 
single  men  or  bachelors.  I  asked  them  with 
what  conscience  they  could  take  these  women, 
and  lie  with  them,  as  they  had  done,  call  them 
their  wives,  and  have  so  many  children  by  them, 
and  not  be  married  lawfully  to  them  ? 

They  all  gave  me  the  answer  that  I  expected, 
viz.,  that  there  was  nobody  to  marry  them  ;  that 
they  agreed  before  the  governor  to  keep  them 
as  their  wives,  and  to  keep  and  own  them  as 
their  wives ;  and  they  thought,  as  things  stood 
with  them,  they  were  as  legally  married  as  >f 
they  had  been  married  by  a  parson,  and  with  all 
the  formalities  in  the  world. 

I  told  them,  that  no  doubt  they  were  married 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  were  bound  in  con 
science  to  keep  them  as  their  wives;  but  that 
the  laws  of  men  being  otherwise,  they  might 
•  pretend  they  were  not  married,  and  so  desert 
i  the  poor  women  and  children  hereafter,  and  that 
their  wives,  being  poor  desolate  women,  friend 
less  and  moneyless,  would  have  no  way  to  help 
'.  themselves.  I  therefore  told  them,  that  unlesi 
I  was  assured  of  their  honest  intent,  I  could  do 
nothing  for  them,  but  would  take  care  that  what 
I  did  should  be  for  the  women  and  children, 
i  without  them  ;  and  that  unless  they  would  give 
i  some  assurances  that  they  would  marry  the 
!  women,  I  could  not  think  it  was  convenient 
j  they  should  continue  together  as  man  and  wife, 
!  for  that  it  was  both  scandalous  to  men,  nnd 
j  offensive  to  God,  who  they  could  not  think 
I  would  bless  them  if  they  went  on  thus. 

All  this  passed  as   I  expected,  and  they  told 

'  me,  especially  Will  Atkins,  wlic  seemed  now  to 

speak  for  the  rest,  that  they  loved  their  wives  as 

>  well  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  their  own  native 

country,  and  would  not  leave  them   upon   any 

i  account,   whatever  ;  and  they  did  verily  believe 

j  their  wives  were  as  virtuous  and  as  modest,  and 

did,   to  the   utmost  of  their  skill,  as  much  for 

them,  and  for  their  children,  as  any  women  could 

possibly  do,  and  they  would  not  part  with  them 

on  any  account ;  and  Will   Atkins,   for  his   own 

particular,  added,  if  any  man  would  take  him 
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away,  and  offer  to  cany  him  home  to  England. 
and  to  make  him  captain  of  the  best  man-of-war 
in  the  navy,  he  would  not  go  with  him  if  he 
mighr.  not  carry  his  wife  and  children  with  him  ; 
and  if  (here  was  a  cierguimn  in  the  ship,  he 
would  be  married  t<>  her  now,  with  all  his  heart. 
This  was  ju>t  as  I  would  have  it;  the  priest 
was  not  with  me  at  that  moment,  but  was  not 
far  off',  so,  to  try  him  farther,  I  told  him  I  had  a 
e.ri-- \man  with  me,  and,  if  he  was  sincere.  1 
would  have  him  married  the  next  morning,  and 
hade  him  consider  of  it,  and  talk  with  the  rest; 
he  said,  "  As  for  himself,  he  need  not  consider  of 
it  all,  for  he  was  very  glad  to  do  it,  and  was  »lad 
1  had  a  minister  with  me,  and  he  believed  they 
would  be  all  willing  also."  I  then  told  him  that 
my  friend,  the  minister,  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
could  not  speak  English,  but  that  I  would  act 
the  clerk  between  them.  He  never  so  much  as 
asked  me  whether  he  was  a  Papist  or  Protestant, 
which  was,  indeed,  what  I  was  afraid  of;  but,  I 
say,  they  never  enquired  about  it.  So  we  parted  ; 
I  went  back  to  my  clergyman,  and  Will  Atkins 
went  in  to  talk  with  his  companions.  I  desired 
the  French  gentleman  not  to  say  anything  to 
them  till  the  business  was  thorough  ripe,  and  I 
told  him  what  answer  the  men  had  given  me. 

Before  I  went  from  their  quarter,  they  all  came 
to  me,  and  told  me  they  had  been  considering 
what  I  had  said ;  that  they  were  very  glad  to 
hear  I  had  a  clergyman  in  my  company,  and 
they  were  very  willing  to  give  me  the  satisfac 
tion  I  desired,  and  to  he  formally  married  as 
soon  as  I  pleased,  for  they  were  far  from  desiring 
to  part  from  their  wives,  and  that  they  meant 
nothing  but  what  was  very  honest  when  they 
chose  them  ;  so  I  appointed  them  to  meet  me 
the  next  morning  ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
they  should  let  their  wives  know  the  meaning  of 
the  marriage  law,  and  that  it  was  not  only  to 
prevent  any  scandal,  but  also  to  oblige  them  j 
that  they  should  not  forsake  them,  whatever 
might  happen. 

The  women  were  easily  made  sensible  of  the 
meaning  of  the  thing,  and  were  very  well  satis 
fied  with  it,  as,  indeed,  they  had  reason  to  be,  so 
they  failed  not  to  attend  all  together  at  my 
apartment,  the  next  morning,  where  I  brought 
out  my  clergyman,  and,  though  he  had  not  on  a 
minister's  gown,  after  the  manner  of  England,  or 
the  habit  of  a  priest,  after  the  manner  of  France, 
yet,  having  a  black  vest,  something  like  a  cas 
sock,  with  a  sash  round  it,  he  did  not  look  very 
unlike  a  minister,  and  as  for  his  language,  I  was 
interpreter. 

But  the  seriousness  of  his  behaviour  to  them, 
and  the  scruples  he  made  of  marrying  the  wo 
men,  because  they  were  not  baptized  and  pro 
fessed  Christians,  gave  them  an  exceeding  reve 
rence  for  his  person,  and  there  was  no  need 
after  that  to  inquire  whether  he  was  a  clergy 
man  or  no. 

Indeed  I  was  afraid  his  scruple  would  have 
been  carried  so  far,  as  that  he  would  not  have 
married  them  at  all ;  nay,  notwithstanding  all  I 
was  able  to  say  to  him,  he  resisted  me,  though 
modestly,  yet  very  steadily,  and  at  last  refused 
absolutely  to  marry  them,  unless  he  had  iirst. 
talked  with  the  men,  and  the  women  too ;  and 
though  at  first  I  was  a  little  backward  to  it,  yet 


at  last  I  agreed  to  it  with  a  good  will,  perceiving 
the  sincerity  of  his  design. 

When  he  came  to  them,  he  let  them  know 
j  that  I  had  acquainted  them  with  their  circum 
stances  and  with  the  present  design  ;  that  he 
was  willing  to  perform  that  part  of  his  function, 
and  marry  them,  as  1  had  desired,  but  that, 
before  he  could  do  it,  he  must  take  the  liberty 
to  talk  with  them.  He  told  them  that  in  the 
sight  of  all  different  men,  and  in  the  sense  of  the 
laws  of  society,  they  had  lived  all  this  while  in 
an  open  adultery,  and  that  it  was  true  that 
nothing  but  the  consenting  to  marry,  or  effec 
tually  separating  them  from  one  another  now, 
could  put.  an  end  to  it ;  but  there  was  a  diffi 
culty  in  it,  too,  with  respect  to  the  laws  of 
Christian  matrimony,  which  he  was  not  fully 
satisfied  about,  viz.,  that  of  marrying  one  that 
is  a  professed  Christian  to  a  savage,  an  idolater, 
!  and  a  heathen,  one  that  is  not  baptized  ;  and  yet 
that  he  did  not  see  that  there  was  time  left  for 
it,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  women  to  be 
baptized,  or  to  profess  the  name  of  Christ,  whom 
they  had,  he  doubted,  heard  nothing  of,  and 
without,  which  they  could  not  be  baptized. 

He  told  me,  "  He  doubted  they  were  but 
indifferent  Christians  themselves,  that  they  had 
but  little  knowledge  of  God  or  his  ways,  and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  expect  that  they  had 
said  much  to  their  wives  on  that  head  yet;  but 
that,  unless  they  would  promise  him  to  use  their 
endeavours  with  their  wives,  to  persuade  them 
to  become  Christians,  and  would,  as  well  as  they 
could,  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  and  belief 
of  God  that  made  them,  and  to  worship  Jesus 
Christ  that  redeemed  them,  he  could  not  marry 
them,  for  he  would  have  no  hand  in  joining 
Christians  with  savages,  nor  was  it  consistent 
;  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
was,  indeed,  expressly  forbidden  in  God's  law." 

They  heard  all  this  very  attentively,  and  ! 
delivered  it  very  faithfully  to  them,  from  his 
mouth,  as  near  his  own  words  as  I  could,  only 
sometimes  adding  something  of  my  own,  to  con 
vince  them  how  just  it  was,  and  how  I  was  of  his 
mind  ;  and  I  always  very  faithfully  distinguished 
between  what  I  said  from  myself,  and  what  were 
the  clergyman's  words.  They  told  me  it  was 
very  true  what  the  gentleman  had  said,  that  they 
were  but  very  indifferent  Christians  themselves, 
and  that  they  had  never  talked  to  their  wives 
about  religion.  "  Lord,  sir,"  says  Will  Atkins, 
"  how  should  we  teach  them  religion?  Why,  we 
know  nothing  ourselves;  and  besides,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  should  we  go  to  talk  to  them  of  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  and  heaven  and  hell,  it  would  be  to 
•make  them  'lauuh  at.  us,  and  ask  us  what  we 
believe  ourselves?  And  if  we  should  tell  them 
we  believe  all  the  things  that  we  speak  of  to 
them,  such  as  of  good  people  goinij  to  heaven, 
and  wicked  people  to  the  devil,  they  would  ask  us 
where  we  intended  to  go  ourselves,  who  believe 
all  this,  and  yet  are  such  wicked  fellows,  as  we 
indi-i  d  are  ;  why,  sir,"  said  Will,  "  'tis  enough 
to  give  them  a  surfeit  of  religion  at  first  hearing  ; 
folk  must  have  some  religion  themselves  before 
they  pretend  to  teach  other  people." — "  Will 
Atkins,"  said  I  to  him,  "  though  1  am  afraid 
what  you  say  has  too  much  truth  in  it,  yet  can 
you  not  tell  your  wife  that  she  is  in  the  wrong? 
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that  there  is  a  God,  and  a  religion  better  than 
lier  own  ;  that  her  gods  arc  idols;  that  they  can 
neither  hear  nor  speak  ;  that  there  is  a  great 
Being  that  made  all  things,  and  that  ean  destroy 
all  that  he  has  made  ;  that  ho  rewards  the  good, 
and  punishes  the  bad  ;  that  we  arc  to  be  judged 
by  him  at  last,  for  all  we  do  here  ;  you  are  not 
so  ignorant,  hut  even  nature  itself  will  teach  you 
that  all  this  is  true  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  you  know 
it  all  to  be  true,  and  believe  it  yourself." 

"  That's  true,  sir,"  said  Atkins,  "  but  with 
what  face  can  I  say  anything  to  my  wife  of  all 
this,  when  she  will  tell  me  immediately  it  cannot 
be  true  ? ' 

"  Not  true  !''  said  I,  "  what  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?" — "  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "  she  will  tell  me 
it  cannot  be  true  that  this  God  (I  shall  tell  her 
of)  can  be  just,  or  can  punish  or  reward,  since  I 
am  not  punished  and  sent  to  the  devil,  that  have 
been  such  a  wicked  creature  as  she  knows  I  have 
been,  even  to  her,  and  to  everybody  else ;  and 
that  I  should  be  suffered  to  live,  that  have  been 
always  acting  so  contrary  to  what  I  must  tell  her 
is  good,  and  to  what  I  ought  to  have  done." 

"  Why,  truly,  Atkins,"  said  I,  "  I  am  afraid 
thou  speakest  too  much  truth  ;"  and  with  that  1 
let  the  clergyman  know  what  Atkins  had  said,  for 
he  was  impatient  to  know.  "  Oh  !"  said  the  priest, 
"  tell  him  there  is  one  thing  will  make  him  the 
best  minister  in  the  world  to  his  wife,  nnd  that  is 
repentance  ;  for  none  teach  repentance  like  true 
penitents  ;  lie  wants  nothing  but  to  repent,  and 
then  he  will  be  so  much  the  better  qualified  to 
instruct  his  wife  ;  he  will  then  be  able  to  tell 
her  that  there  is  not  only  a  God,  and  that  he  is 
the  just  rewarder  of  good  and  evil,  but  that  he  is 
a  merciful  Being,  and,  with  infinite  goodness  and 
long-suffering,  forbears  to  punish  those  that 
offend,  waiting  to  be  gracious,  and  willing  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
return  and  live  ;  that  he  often  suffers  wicked 
men  to  go  on  a  long  time,  and  even  reserves 
damnation  to  the  general  day  of  retribution  ;  that 
it  is  a  clear  evidence  of  God,  and  of  a  future 
state,  that  righteous  men  receive  not  their  re 
ward,  or  wicked  men  their  punishment,  till  they 
come  into  another  world  ;  and  this  will  lead  him 
to  tench  his  wife  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
and  of  the  last  judgment ;  let  him  but  repent  for 
himself,  he  will  he  an  excellent  teacher  of  repent 
ance  to  his  wile." 

I  repeated  ail  this  to  Atkins,  who  looked  very 
serious  all  the  while,  and  who,  we  could  easily 
perceive,  was  more  than  ordinarily  affected  with 
it:  when  being  eager,  and  hardly  suffering  me  to 
make  an  end — •'  1  knew  all  this,  master,"  says  he, 
"and  a  iireat  deal  more;  but  1  hadn't  the  impu 
dence  to  talk  thus  to  my  wife,  when  God,  ant 
my  own  conscience  knows,  and  my  wife  will  i>< 
an  undeniable  evidence  against  me,  that  I  have 
lived  as  if  1  had  never  heard  of  God,  or  a  futurt 
slate,  or  any  thing  about  it  ;  and  to  talk  of  m\ 
repenting,  alas  !  (and  with  that  he  fetched  a  deep 
sigh,  anil  1  could  see  that  tears  stood  in  his 
Vyes)  'tis  past  all  that  with  me." — "  Past  it 
Atkins,"  said  I,  "  what  dost  thou  mean  b\ 
that?" — "  1  know  well  enough  what  1  mean,  sir,' 
says  he  ;  "  1  nic-in  'tis  too  lute  ;  and  that  is  too 
true." 

I  told  mv  clercvman  word  for  word  what  he 


said:  the  poor  zealous  priest  (I  must  call  him 
so,  for  be  his  opinion  what  it  will,  he  had  cer 
tainly  a  most  singular  affection  for  the  good  of 
other  men's  souls,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  think 
he  had  not  the  like  for  his  own ;  I  say,  this  zea 
lous,  affectionate  man)  could  not  refrain  tears 
also  -.  but  recovering  himself,  he  said  to  me,  "  Ask 
him  but  one  question :  Is  he  easy  that  it  is  too 
late,  or  is  he  troubled,  and  wishes  it  were  not  so  ?" 
I  put  the  question  fairly  to  Atkins;  and  he  an 
swered  with  a  great  deal  of  passion,  "  How  could 
any  man  be  easy  in  a  condition  that  certainly 
must  end  in  eternal  destruction?  That  he  was 
far  from  being  easy  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  believed  it  would  one  time  or  the  other  ruin 
him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  said  I.  "  Why," 
he  said,  "he  believed  he  should,  one  time  or  an 
other,  cut  his  own  throat,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
terror  of  it." 

The  clergyman  shook  his  head,  with  a  great 
concern  in  his  face,  when  I  told  him  all  this; 
but,  turning  quick  to  me  upon  it,  said,  "  If  that  be 
his  case,  you  may  assure  him  it  is  not  too  late ; 
Christ  will  give  him  repentance  ;  but  pray,"  says 
he,  "  explain  this  to  him — that  as  no  man  is  saved 
but  by  Christ,  and  the  merit  of  his  passion  pro 
curing  divine  mercy  for  him,  how  can  it  be  too 
late  for  any  man  to  receive  mercy?  Does  he 
think  he  is  able  to  sin  beyond  the  power  or  reach 
of  divine  mercy?  Pray  tell  him,  there  may  be 
a  time  when  provoked  mercy  will  no  longer 
strive,  and  when  God  may  refuse  to  hear,  but 
that 'tis  never  too  late  for  men  to  ask  mercy; 
and  we  that  are  Christ's  servants  are  com 
manded  to  preach  mercy  at  all  times,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  those  that  sincerely 
repent :  so  that  'tis  never  too  late  to  repent." 

I  told  Atkins  all  this,  and  he  heard  me  with 
great  earnestness ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  turned 
off  the  discourse  to  the  rest,  for  he  said  to  me, 
he  would  go  and  have  some  talk  with  his  wife ; 
so  he  went,  out  awhile,  and  we  talked  to  the  rest. 
I  perceived  they  were  all  stupidly  ignorant  as  to 
matters  of  religion ;  much  as  I  was'when  I  went 
rambling  awuy  from  my  father :  and  yet  that 
there  were  none  of  them  backward  to  hear  what 
had  been  said  ;  and  all  of  them  seriously  pro 
mised,  that  they  would  talk  with  their" wives 
about  it,  and  do  their  endeavour  to  persuade 
them  to  turn  Christians. 

The  clergyman  smiled  upon  me,  when  I  re 
ported  what  answer  they  gave,  but  said  nothing 
a  good  while  ;  but,  at  last,  shaking  his  head,  "  We 
that  are  Christ's  servants,"  says  he,  "can  go  no 
farther  than  to  exhort  and  instruct;  and  when 
men  comply,  submit  to  the  reproof,  and  promise 
what  we  ask,  'tis  all  we  can  do,  we  arc  bound 
to  accept  their  good  words ;  but,  believe  me, 
sir, '  said  he,  "  whatever  you  may  have  known  of 
the  life  of  that  man  you'call  William  Atkins,  I 
believe  he  is  the  only  sincere  convert  among 
them  ;  I  take  that  man  to  be  a  true  penitent ; 
1  won't,  despair  of  the  rest ;  but  that  man  is 
perfectly  struck  with  the  sense  of  his  past  life; 
and  I  doubt  not,  but  when  he  comes  to  talk  of 
religion  to  his  wife,  he  will  talk  himself  effectually 
into  it ;  for  attempting  to  teach  others  is  some 
times  the  best  way  of  teaching  ourselves.  I 
knew  a  man,"  i.dded  he,  "  who,  having  nothing 
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but  a  suiriTnary  notion  of  religion  himself,  und 
being  wicked  and  profligate,  to  the  last  degree 
in  his  life,  made  a  thorough  reformation  in  him 
self,  by  labouring  to  convert  a  Jew:  and  if  that 
poor  Atkins  begins  but  once  to  talk  seriously 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  wife,  my  life  for  it,  he  talks 
himself  into  a  thorough  convert,  makes  himself 
a  penitent  -,  and  who  knows  what  may  follow?" 

Upon  this  discourse,  however,  and  their  pro 
mising,  as  above,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  their 
wives  to  embrace  Christianity,  he  married  the 
other  three  couple ;  but  Will  Atkins  and  his 
wife  were  not  yet  come  in.  After  this,  my 
clergyman,  waiting  awhile,  was  curious  to  know 
where  Atkins  was  gone  ;  and,  turning  to  me,  says 
he,  "  I  intreat  you,  sir,  let  us  walk  out  of  your 
labyrinth  here,  and  look  ;  I  dare  say  we  shall 
find  this  poor  man  somewhere  or  other,  talking 
seriously  with  his  wife,  and  teaching  her  already 
something  of  religion."  I  began  to  be  of  the 
same  mind,  so  we  went  out  together ;  and  I 
carried  him  a  way  which  none  knew  but  myself, 
and  where  the  trees  were  so  thick  set,  as  it  was 
not  easy  to  see  through  the  thicket  of  leaves, 
and  far  harder  to  sec  in,  than  to  see  out  >  when 
coming  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  I  saw  Atkins, 
and  his  tawny  savage  wife,  sitting  under  the 
shade  of  a  bush,  very  eager  in  discourse  :  I 
stopped  short  till  my  clergyman  came  up  to  me  ; 
and  then,  having  showed  him  where  they  were, 
we  stood  and  looked  very  steadily  at  them  a 
good  while. 

We  observed  him  very  earnest  with  her,  point 
ing  up  to  the  sun,  and  to  every  quarter  of  the 
heavens;  then  down  to  the  earth,  then  out  to 
the  sea,  then  to  himself,  then  to  her,  to  the 
woods,  to  the  trees  "Now,"  says  my  clergyman, 
"you  see  my  words  are  made  good;  the  man 
preaches  to  her ;  mark  him ;  now  he  is  telling 
that  our  God  has  made  him  and  her,  and  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  woods,  the 
trees,  &c."  "  I  believe  he  is,"  said  I.  Im 
mediately  we  perceived  "\Vi\\  Atkins  start  up 
upon  his  feet,  fall  down  upon  his  knees,  and  lift 
up  both  his  hands;  we  supposed  he  said  some 
thing,  but  we  could  not  hear  him — it  was  too 
far  oflf  for  that;  he  did  not  continue  kneeling 
half  a  minute,  but  comes  and  sits  down  again  by 
his  wife,  and  talks  to  her  again.  We  perceived 
then  the  woman  very  attentive ;  but  whether  she 
said  anything  or  no,  we  could  not  tell.  While 
the  poor  fellow  was  upon  his  knees,  I  could  see 
the  tears  run  plentifully  down  my  clergyman's 
cheeks,  and  I  could  hardly  forbear  myself;  but 
it  was  a  great  affliction  to  us  both,  that  we  were 
not  near  enough  to  hear  anything  that  passed 
between  them. 

Well,  however,  we  could  come  no  nearer  for 
fear  of  disturbing  them  ;  so  we  resolved  to  sec 
an  end  of  this  piece  of  still  conversation  ;  and  it 
spoke  loud  enough  to  us  without  the  help  of 
voice.  He  sat  down  again,  as  I  have  said,  close 
by  her,  and  talked  again  earnestly  to  her ;  and 
two  or  three  times  we  could  see  him  embrace 
her  passionately  ;  another  time  we  saw  him  take 
out  his  handkerchief  and  wipe  her  eyes,  and 
then  kiss  her  again,  with  a  kind  of  transport  very 
unusual ;  and  after  several  of  these  things,  we 
«aw  him  on  a  sudden  jump  up  again,  and  lend  her 
his  hand  to  hpln  ber  up ;  when  immediately 


leading  h<>r  by  the  hand  a  step  or  two,  they  both 
kneeled  down  together,  and  continued  so  about 
two  minutes. 

My  friend  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  cries 
out  aloud,  "  St.  Paul !  St.  Paul  !  behold  he 
prayeth  !"  I  was  afraid  Atkins  would  hear  him  ; 
tlii'rcfore  I  entreated  him  to  withhold  himself 
awhile,  that  we  might  see  an  end  of  the  scene, 
which  to  me,  I  must  confess,  was  the  most  affect 
ing,  and  yet  the  most  agreeable,  that  ever  I  saw 
in  my  life..  Well,  he  strove  with  himself,  and 
contained  himself  for  a  while,  but  was  in  such 
raptures  of  joy  to  think  that  the  poor  he.ithen 
woman  was  become  a  Christian,  that  hi;  wr>s  not  j 
able  to  contain  himself;  he  wept  si: viral  tii. 
then,  throwing  up  his  hands,  and  cro.--.siiv.:  his 
breast,  said  over  several  things  ejaculatory,  an  1 
by  way  of  giving  God  thanks  for  ?o  iniraculoiii  a 
testimony  of  the  success  of  our  endeavours ; 
some  he  spoke  softly,  and  I  could  not  well  hear, 
others  audibly  ;  some  in  Latin,  some  in  French  ; 
then  two  or  three  times  the  tears  of  joy  would 
interrupt  him,  that  he  could  not  speak  at  all. 
But  I  begged  that  he  would  compose  himself, 
and  let  us  more  narrowly  and  fully  observe  what 
was  before  us,  which  he  did  for  a  time,  and  the 
scene  was  not  ended  there  yet,  for  after  the  poor 
man  and  his  wife  were  risen  again  from  their 
knees,  we  observed  he  stood  talking  still  eagerly 
to  her,  and  we  observed  by  her  motion  that  she 
was  greatly  affected  with  what  he  said,  by  her  fre 
quently  lifting  up  her  hands,  laying  her  hand  to 
her  breast,  and  such  other  postures  as  usually 
express  the  greatest  seriousness  and  attention. 
This  continued  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  they  walked  away  too,  so  that  we  could 
see  no  more  of  them  in  that  situation. 

I  took  this  interval  to  talk  with  my  clergyman  ; 
and  first.  I  told  him  "  I  wa^glad  to  see  the  par 
ticulars  we  had  both  been  witnesses  to  ;  that 
though  I  was  hard  enough  of  belief  in  such  cases, 
yet  that  I  began  to  think  it  was  all  very  sincere 
here,  both  in  the  man  and  his  wife,  however 
ignorant  they  both  might  be,  and  I  hoped  such  a 
beginning  would  have  yet  a  more  happy  end  ; 
and  who  knows,"  said  I,  "  but  these  two  may  in 
time,  by  instruction  and  example,  work  upon 
some  of  the  others  1" — "  Some  of  them  !"  said 
he,  turning  quick  upon  me,  "  aye,  upon  all  of 
them  ;  depend  upon  it,  if  those  two  savages  (for 
he  has  been  but  little  better,  as  you  relate  it) 
should  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  they  will  never 
leave  till  they  work  upon  all  the  rest,  for  true 
religion  is  naturally  communicative,  and  he  that 
is.  once  made  a  Christian,  will  never  leave  a 
pagan  behind  him,  if  he  can  help  it."  I  owned 
it  was  a  most  Christian  principle  to  think  so,  and 
a  testimony  of  a  true  zeal,  as  well  as  a  generous 
heart  in  him.  "  But,  my  friend,"  said  I,  "  will 
you  give  me  liberty  to  start  one  difficulty  here  ? 
I  cannot  tell  how  to  object  the  least  thing  against 
that  affectionate  concern  which  you  shew  for 
turning  the  poor  people  from  their  paganism  to 
the  Christian  religion  ;  but  how  does  this  comfort 
you,  while  these  people  arc,  in  your  account,  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  without 
which,  you  believe,  there  is  no  salvation ;  so  that 
you  esteem  these  but  heretics  stiil,  and,  for  other 
reasons,  as  effectually  lost  as  the  pagans  them 
selves  1" 
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To  this  he  answered  with  abundance  of  can 
dour  and  Christian  charity  thus  : — "  Sir,  I  am  a 
Catholic  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  a  priest  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  I  embrace  all  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  faith  ;  but  yet,  if  you 
will  believe  me,  and  this  I  do  not  speak  in  com 
pliment  to  you,  or  in  respect  to  my  circumstances, 
and  your  civilities,  I  say,  nevertheless,  1  do  not 
look  upon  you,  who  call  yourselves  reformed, 
without  some  charity  ;  I  dare  not  say,  though  I 
know  it  is  our  opinion  in  general,  yet  1  dare  not 
say  that  you  cannot  be  saved  ;  I  will  by  no 
means  limit  the  mercy  of  Christ  so  far  as  to 
think  that  he  cannot  receive  you  into  the  bosom 
of  his  church,  in  a  manner,  to  us,  imperceivable, 
and  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know,  and  I 
hope  you  have  the  same  charity  for  us  ;  I  pray 
daily  for  your  being  all  restored  to  Christ's 
Church,  by  whatsoever  methods  he  who  is  all- 
wise  is  pleased  to  direct.  In  the  meantime,  sure, 
you  will  allow  it  to  consist  with  me,  as  a  Roman, 
to  distinguish  far  between  a  Protestant  and  a 
Pagan — between  him  that  calls  on  Jesus  Christ, 
though  in  a  way  which  I  do  not  think  is  accord 
ing  to  the  true  faith,  and  a  savage,  a  barbarian, 
that  knows  no  God,  no  Christ,  no  Redeemer  at 
all  ;  and  if  you  are  not  within  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  we  hope  you  are  nearer  being 
restored  to  it  than  those  who  know  nothing  at 
all  of  God  or  his  Church.  I  rejoice,  therefore, 
when  I  see  this  poor  man,  who,  you  say,  has 
been  a  profligate,  and  almost  a  murderer,  kneel 
down  and  pray  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  suppose  he 
did,  though  not  fully  enlightened  ;  believing  that 
God,  from  whom  every  such  work  proceeds,  will 
sensibly  touch  his  heart,  and  bring  him  to  the 
further  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  his  own  time  ; 
and  if  God  shall  influence  this  poor  man  to 
convert  and  instruct  the  ignorant  savage  his 
wife,  I  can  never  believe  that  he  shall  be  cast 
away  himself;  and  have  I  not  reason,  then,  to 
rejoice,  the  nearer  any  are  brought  to  the  know 
ledge  of  Christ,  though  they  may  not  be  brought 
quite  home  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  just  at  the  time  when  I  may  desire  it, 
leaving  it  to  the  goodness  of  Chtist  to  perfect 
his  work  in  his  own  time,  and  his  own  way  ? 
Certainly  I  would  rejoice  if  all  the  savages  in 
America  were  brought,  like  this  poor  woman,  to 
pray  to  God,  though  they  were  to  be  all  Pro 
testants  at  first,  rather  than  they  should  continue 
pagans  and  heathens  ;  firmly  believing,  that  he 
who  had  bestowed  that  first  light  upon  them, 
would  farther  illuminate  them  with  a  beam  of 
his  heavenly  grace,  and  bring  them  into  the  pale 
of  his  church,  when  he  should  see  good." 

I  was  astonished  at  the  sincerity  and  temper  of 
this  truly  pious  Papist,  as  much  as  1  was 
oppressed  by  the  power  of  his  reasoning  ;  and  it 
presently  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  that  if  such 
a  temper  was  universal,  we  might  be  all  Catholic 
Christians,  wh.iteviT  church  or  particular  profes 
sion  \ve  joined  to  or  joined  in;  that  a  spirit  of 
charity  would  soon  work  us  all  up  into  right 
principles  ;  and,  in  a  word,  as  he  thought  that 
tli.-  like  i-.harity  would  make  us  all  Catholics,  so  I 
toM  him  I  beiii'vcd,  had  all  the  members  of  his 
church  ti.e  Lke  moderation,  they  would  soon  be 
all  Prt>t<  >tants;  ai;u  there  we  left  that  part,  for 
v.c  ne\cr  disputed  at  all. 


However,  I  talked  to  him  another  way  ;  and, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  My  friend,"  said  I, 
'•  I  wish  all  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Church 
were  blessed  with  such  moderation,  and  an  equal 
share  of  your  charity  ;  I  am  entirely  of  your 
opinion,  but  I  must  tell  you,  that  if  you  should 
preach  such  doctrine  in  Spain  or  Italy,  they 
should  put  you  into  the  inquisition." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  he  ;  "  1  know  not  what 
they  might  do  in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  I  will  not 
say  they  would  be  the  better  Christians  for  that 
severity,  for  I  am  sure  there  is  no  heresy  in  too 
muc.h  charity." 

Well,  as  Will  Atkins  and  his  wife  were  gone, 
our  business  there  was  over,  so  we  went  back 
our  own  way,  and  when  we  came  back,  we  found 
them  waiting  to  be  called  in.  Observing  this,  I 
asked  my  clergyman  if  we  should  discover  to 
him  that  we  had  seen  him  under  the  bush  or  no, 
and  it  was  his  opinion  we  should  not,  but  that 
we  should  talk  to  him  first,  and  hear  what  he 
would  say  to  us  ;  so  we  called  him  in  alone, 
nobody  being  in  the  place  but  ourselves,  and 
I  began  with  him  thus  :  — 

"  Will  Atkins."  said  I,  "  prithee,  what  educa 
tion  had  you  ?  What  was  your  father  ?" 

W.  A.  A  better  man  than  ever  I  shall  be, 
sir, — my  father  was  a  clergyman. 

R.  C.   What  education  did  he  give  you? 

W.  A.  He  would  have  taught  me  well,  sir, 
but  I  despised  all  education,  instruction,  or  cor 
rection,  like  a  beast  as  I  was. 

R.  C.  It  is  true,  Solomon  says,  "  he  that  des- 
piseth  reproof  is  brutish." 

W.  A.  Ay,  sir,  I  was  brutish  indeed — I  mur. 
dered  my  father  ;  for  God's  sake  talk  no  more 
about  that,  sir, — I  murdered  my  poor  father. 

Priest.   Ha? — a  murderer  ! 

[Here  the  priest  started  (for  I  interpreted 
every  word  as  he  spoke  it)  and  looked  pale:  it 
seems  he  believed  that  Will  had  really  killed  his 
own  father.] 

JR.  C.  No,  no,  sir,  I  do  not  understand  him  so. 
Will  Atkins,  explain  yourself;  you  did  not  kill 
your  father,  did  you,  with  your  own  hands? 

W.  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  cut  his  throat,  but  I 
cut  the  thread  of  all  his  comforts,  and  shortened 
his  days  ;  I  broke  his  heart  by  the  most  ungrate 
ful,  unnatural  return  for  the  most  tender  affec 
tionate  treatment  that  ever  father  gave,  or  child 
could  receive. 

R.  C.  Well,  I  did  not  ask  you  about  your 
father  to  extort  this  confession  ;  I  pray  God 
give  you  repentance  for  it,  and  forgive  you  that 
and  all  your  other  sins  ;  but  I  asked  you,  because 
I  see  that,  though  you  have  not  much  learning, 
yet  you  are  not  so  ignorant  as  some  are,  in 
things  that  are  good  ;  that  you  have  known 
more  of  religion  a  great  deal  than  you  have  prac 
tised. 

W.  A.  Though  you,  sir,  did  not  extort  the  con 
fession  that  I  make  about  my  father,  conscience 
does ;  and  whenever  we  come  to  look  back  upon 
our  lives,  the  sins  against  our  indulgent  parents 
are  certainly  the  first  that  touch  us,  the  wounds 
they  make  lie  deepest,  and  the  weight  they  leave 
will  lie  heaviest  upon  the  mind  of  all  the  sins  we 
can  commit. 

R.  C.  You  talk  too  feelingly  and  sensible  for 
me,  Atkins,  I  cannot  bear  it. 
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W.  A.  You  bear  it,  master  !  I  dare  say  you 
knew  nothing  of  it.. 

R.  C.  Yts,  Atkins,  every  shore,  every  hill. 
nay,  I  may  say,  every  tree  in  this  island,  is  wit 
ness  to  the  anguish  of  my  soul,  for  my  ingrati 
tude  and  base  usage  of  a  good  tender  father  ;  a 
father  much  like  yours,  by  your  description  ;  and 
I  murdered  my  father  as  well  as  you,  Will 
Atkins  ;  but  I  think,  for  all  that,  my  repentance 
is  short  of  yours  too,  by  a  great  deaf. 

[I  would  have  said  more,  if  I  could  have  re 
strained  mv  passions,  but  I  thought  this  poor  man's 
repentance  was  so  much  sincerer  than  mine,  that 
I  was  going  to  leave  off  the  discourse  and  retire, 
for  I  was  surprised  with  what  he  said ;  and 
thought,  that  instead  of  my  going  about  to  teach 
and  instruct  him,  the  man  was  made  a  teacher 
and  instructor  to  me,  in  a  most  surprising  and 
unexpected  manner.] 

I  laid  all  this  before  the  young  clergyman, 
who  was  greatly  affected  with  it,  and  said  to  me, 
"  Did  I  not  say,  sir,  that,  when  this  man  was 
converted,  he  would  preach  to  us  all  ?  I  tell  you, 
sir.  if  this  one  man  be  made  a  true  penitent,  here 
will  be  no  need  of  me ;  he  will  make  Christians 
of  all  in  the  island."  But,  having  a  little  com 
posed  myself,  I  renewed  my  discourse  with  Will 
Atkins. 

"  But,  Will,"  said  I,  "  how  comes  the  sense  of 
this  matter  to  touch  you  just  now  ?" 

W.  A.  Sir,  you  have  set  me  about  a  work 
that  has  struck  a  dart  through  my  very  soul  ;  I 
have  been  talking  about  God  and  religion  to  my 
wife,  in  order,  as  you  directed  me,  to  make  a 
Christian  of  her,  and  she  has  preached  such  a 
sermon  to  me  as  I  shall  never  forsret  while  I  live. 

It.  C.  No,  no  ;  it  is  not  your  wife  has  preach 
ed  to  you  ;  but  when  you  were  moving  religious 
arguments  to  her,  conscience  has  flung  them 
back  upon  you. 

W.  A.  Ay,  sir,  with  such  a  force  as  is  not  to 
be  resisted. 

R.  C.  Pray,  Will,  let  us  know  what  passed 
between  you  and  your  wife,  for  I  know  something 
of  it  already. 

W.  A.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  full 
:iccount  of  it ;  I  am  too  full  to  hold  it,  and  yet 
nave  no  tongue  to  express  it;  but,  let  her  have 
said  what  she  will,  and  though  I  cannot  give  you 
an  account  of  it,  this  I  can  tell  you  of  it,  that  I 
resolve  to  amend  and  reform  my  life. 

R.  C.  But  tell  us  some  of  it.  How  did  you 
begin,  Will  ?  For  this  has  been  an  extraordinary 
case,  that  is  certain  ;  she  has  preached  a  sermon, 
indeed,  if  she  has  wrought  this  upon  you 

W.  A.  Why,  I  first  told  her  the  nature  of 
our  laws  about  marriage,  and  what  the  reasons 
were  that  men  and  women  were  obliged  to  enter 
into  such  compacts,  as  it  was  neither  in  the 
power  of  the  one  or  other  to  break  ;  that  other 
wise,  order  and  justice  could  not  be  maintained, 
and  men  would  run  from  their  wives,  and  aban 
don  their  children,  mix  confusedly  one  with 
another,  and  neither  families  be  kept  entire,  or 
inheritance  be  settled  by  a  legal  descent. 

R.  C.  You  talk  like  a  civilian,  Will.  Could 
you  make  her  understand  what  you  meant  by 
inheritance  and  families?  They  know  no  such 
thing  among  the  savages,  but  marry  any  how, 
without  any  regard  to  relation,  consanguinity,  or 


family  ;  sister  and  brother,  nay,  as  I  have  been 
told,  even  the  father  and  daughter,  and  the  son 
and  the  mother. 

W.  A.  I  believe,  sir,  you  are  misinformed , 
my  wife  assures  me  to  the  contrnry,  and  that 
they  abhor  it.  Perhaps  for  any  further  relations, 
they  may  not,  be  so  exact  as  we  are  ;  but  she 
tells  me  they  never  touch  one  another  in  the 
nenr  relations  you  speak  of. 

Ji.  C.  Well,'  what  did  she  say  to  what  you 
told  her  ? 

IF.  A.  She  said  she  liked  it  very  well  ;  and  it 
was  much  better  than  in  her  country. 

JR.  C.    But  did  you  tell  what  marriage  was? 

W.  A.  Ay,  ay,  there  began  all  our  dialogue. 
I  asked  her,  If  she  would  be  married  to  me  our 
way?  She  asked  me,  What  way  was  that  ?  I 
told  her  marriage  was  appointed  of  God ;  and 
here  we  had  a  strange  talk  together  indeed,  as 
ever  man  and  wife  had,  I  believe. 

[N.  B.  This  dialogue  between  W.  Atkins  and 
his  wife,  as  I  took  it  down  in  writing,  just  after 
he  told  it  me,  was  as  follows  :~| 

Wife.  Appointed  by  your  God  !  Why,  have 
you  a  God  in  your  country  1 

W.  A.    Yes',  my  dear,  God  is  in  every  country. 

Wife.  No  your  God  in  my  country ;  my 
country  have  the  great  old  Benamuckee  God. 

W.  A.  Child,  I  am  very  unfit  to  show  you 
who  God  is ;  God  is  in  heaven,  and  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is. 

Wife..  No  makee  de  earth ;  no  you  God 
makee  de  earth  ;  no  make  my  country. 

[  W.  A.  laughed  a  little  at  her  expression  of 
God  not  making  her  country.] 

Wife.  No  laugh  :  why  laugh  me  ?  This  no 
ting  to  laugh. 

[He  was  justly  reproved  by  his  wife;  for  she 
was  more  serious  than  he  at  first.] 

W.  A.  That's  true,  indeed ;  I  will  not  laugh 
any  more,  my  dear. 

'Wife.   Why  you  say,  you  God  make  all ! 

W.  A.  Yes,  "child,  our  God  made  the  whole 
world,  and  you,  and  me,  and  all  things;  for  he 
is  the  only  true  God ;  there  is  no  God  but  he  ; 
he  lives  for  ever  in  heaven. 

Wife.   W7hy  you  no  tell  me  long  ago  ? 

W.  A.  That's  true,  indeed ;  but  1  have  been 
a  wicked  wretch,  and  have  not  only  forgotten  to 
acquaint  thee  with  anything  before,  but  have 
lived  without  God  in  the  world  myself. 

Wife.  What  have  you  de  great  God  in  your 
country,  you  no  know  him  ?  No  say  O  to  him  ? 
No  do  good  ting  for  him  ?  That  no  impossible  ! 

H".  A.  It  is  too  true  though,  for  all  that ;  we 
li?e  as  if  there  was  no  God  in  heaven,  or  that 
he  had  no  power  on  earth. 

Wife.  But  why  God  let  you  do  so  ?  Why  he 
no  makee  you  good  live? 

W.  A.   It  is  all  our  own  fault. 

Wife.  But  you  say  me,  he  is  great,  much  great, 
have  much  great  power;  can  make  kill  when  he 
will :  why  he  no  makee  kill  when  you  no  serve 
him  ?  No  say  O  to  him  ?  No  be  good  mans  ? 

W.  A  That  is  true  ;  he  might  strike  me  dead, 
and  I  ought  to  expect  it,  for  I  have  been  H 
wicked  wretch,  that  is  true  ;  but  God  is  merci 
ful,  and  does  not  deal  with  us  as  we  deserve. 
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Wife.  But  then,  do  not  you  tell  God  tankee 
for  that  too? 

\V.  A.  No,  indeed ;  I  have  not  thanked  God 
for  his  mercy,  any  more  than  I  have  feared  God 
for  his  power. 

Wife.  Then  you  God  no  God ;  me  no  think, 
believe  he  be  such  one,  great  much  power, 
strong ;  no  makee  kill  you,  though  you  makee 
him  much  angry. 

W.  A.  What !  Will  my  wicked  life  hinder  you 
from  believing  in  God?  What  a  dreadful  crea 
ture  am  I !  And  what  a  sad  truth  is  it,  that  the 
horrid  lives  of  Christians  hinder  the  conversion 
of  heathens ! 

Wife.  How  me  tink  you  have  much  great  God 
up  there  [she  points  up  to  heaven],  and  yet  no 
do  well,  no  do  good  ting?  Can  he  tell?  Sure  he 
no  toll  what  you  do. 

W.  A.  Yes,  yes,  he  knows  and  sees  all  things ; 
he  hears  us  speak,  sees  what  we  do,  knows  what 
we  think,  though  we  do  not  speak. 

Wife.  What !  He  no  hear  you  swear,  curse, 
speak  the  great  damn? 

W.  A.   Yes,  yes,  he  hears  it  all. 

Wife.  Where  be  then  the  muchee  great  power 
strong? 

W.  A.  He  is  merciful,  that  is  all  we  can  say 
for  it ;  and  this  proves  him  to  be  the  true  God  : 
he  is  God,  and  not  man ;  and  therefore  we  are 
not  consumed. 

[Here  Will  Atkins  told  us,  he  was  struck  with 
horror  to  think  how  he  could  tell  his  wife  so  clearly 
that  God  sees,  and  hears,  and  knows  the  secret 
thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  all  that  we  do,  and 
yet  that  he  had  dared  to  do  all  the  vile  things  he 
had  done.] 

Wife.   Merciful !    What  you  call  dat  ? 

W.  A.  He  is  our  Father  and  Maker ;  and  he 
pities  and  spares  us. 

Wife.  So  then  he  never  makee  kill,  never 
angry  when  you  do  wicked  ;  then  he  no  good 
himself,  or  no  great  able. 

W.  A.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  ;  he  is  infinitely 
good,  and  infinitely  great,  and  able  to  punish 
too  ;  and  sometimes  to  show  his  justice  and  ven 
geance,  he  lets  fly  his  anger  to  destroy  sinners, 
and  make  examples  ;  many  are  cut  off  in  their 
sins. 

Wife.  But  no  mackee  kill  you  yet  ;  then  he 
tell  you,  may-be,  that  he  no  mackee  you  kill,  so 
you  make  de  bargain  with  him,  you  do  bad  ting, 
he  no  be  angry  at  you,  when  he  be  angry  at 
other  mans  ? 

W.  A.  No,  indeed,  my  sins  are  all  presump 
tions  on  his  goodness  ;  and  he  would  be  infinitely 
just  if  he  destroyed  me  as  he  has  done  other 
men. 

Wife..  Well,  and  yet  no  kill,  no  makee  you 
dead  !  What  you  say  to  him  for  that  ?  You  no 
tell  him  tankee  for  all  that  too  ! 

W.  A.  I  am  an  unthankful,  ungrateful  dog, 
that  is  true. 

Wife.  Why  he  no  makee  you  much  good  bet 
ter?  You  say  he  makee  you. 

W.  A.  He  made  me  as  he  made  all  the  world  ; 
'tis  I  have  deformed  myself,  and  abused  his 
goodness,  and  have  made  myself  an  abominable 
wretch. 

Wife.  I  wish  you  makee  God  know  me  ;  I  no 
makee  him  ansrrv :  I  no  do  bad  wicked  tin.?.  I 


[Here  Will  Atkins  said  his  heatt  sunk  within 
him,  to  hear  a  poor  untaught  creature  desire  to 
be  taught  to  know  God,  and  he  such  a  wicked    j 
wretch,  that  he  could  not  say  one  word  to  her 
about  God,  but  what  the  reproach  of  his  own    i 
carriage  would  make   most  irrational  to  her  to 
believe  ;  nay,  that  already  she  could  not  believe 
in  God,  because  he  that  was  so  wicked  was  not 
destroyed.] 

W.  A.  My  dear,  you  mean  you  wish  I  could 
teach  you  to  know  God,  not  God  to  know  you  ; 
for  he  knows  you  already,  and  every  thought  in 
your  heart. 

Wife.  Why  then  he  know  what  I  say  to  you 
now,  he  know  me  wish  to  know  him ;  how  shall 
me  know  who  makee  me? 

W.  A.  Poor  creature,  he  must  teach  thee,  I 
cannot  teach  thee  ;  I'll  pray  to  him  to  teach  thee 
to  know  him,  and  to  forgive  me,  that  I  am  un 
worthy  to  teach  thee. 

[The  poor  fellow  was  in  such  an  agony  at  her 
desiring  him  to  make  her  know  God,  and  her 
wishing  to  know  him,  that,  he  said,  he  fell  down 
on  his  knees  before  her,  and  prayed  to  God  to 
enlighten  her  mind  with  the  saving  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  pardon  his  sins,  and  accept 
of  his  being  the  unworthy  instrument  of  instruct 
ing  her  in  the  principles  of  religion  ;  after  which 
he  sat  down  by  her  again,  and  their  dialogue 

went  fin N.  B.    This  was  the  time  when  we 

saw  him  kneel  down  and  lift  up  his  hands.] 

Wife.  What  you  put  down  the  knee  for  ? 
What  you  hold  up  the  hand  for  ?  What  you 
say  ?  Who  you  speak  to  ?  What  is  that  ? 

W.  A.  My  dear,  I  bow  my  knees  in  token  of 
my  submission  to  him  that  made  me;  I  said  0 
to  him,  as  you  call  it,  and  as  you  say  your  old 
men  do  to  their  idol  Benamuckee ;  that  is,  I 
prayed  to  him. 

Wife.  What  you  say  O  to  him  for? 
W.  A.   I  prayed  to  him  to  open  your  eyes 
and  your  understanding,   that   you   may  know 
him,  and  be  accepted  by  him. 
Wife.   Can  he  do  that  too  ? 
W.  A.   Yes,  he  can  ;  he  can  do  all  things. 
Wife.  But  he  no  hear  what  you  say  ? 
W.  A.   Yes,  be  -has  bid  us  pray  to  him,  and 
promised  to  hear  us. 

Wife.  Bid  you  pray?  When  he  bid  you? 
How  he  bid  you?  What  you  hear  him  speak  ? 

W.  A.  No,  we  do  not  hear  him  speak  ;  but 
he  has  revealed  himself  many  ways  to  us. 

[Here  he  was  at  a  great  loss  to  make  her 
understand  that  God  had  revealed  himself  to  us 
by  his  word,  and  what  his  word  was,  but  at  last 
he  told  it  her  thus  :] 

W.  A.  God  has  spoken  to  some  good  men  in 
former  days,  even  from  heaven,  by  plain  words  ; 
and  God  has  inspired  good  men,  by  his  Spirit; 
and  they  have  written  all  his  laws  down  in  a 
book. 

Wife.  Me  no  understand  that ;  where  is  book  ? 
W.  A-  Alas  !  my  poor  creature,  I  have  not 
this  book  ;  but  I  hope  1  shall,  one  time  or  other 
get  it  for  you  to  read  it. 

[Here  he  embraced  her  with  great  affection  ; 
but  with  inexpressible  grief  that  he  had  not  a 
bible.] 
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Wife.  But  how  you  makce  me  know  that  God 
tcac'nee  them  to  write  that  book  ? 

W.  A.  By  the  same  rule  that  we  know  him 
to  be  God. 

Wife.  What  rule?  What  way  you  know  ? 

W.  A.  Because  he  teaches  and  commands 
nothing  but  what  is  good,  righteous,  and  holy, 
and  tends  to  make  us  perfectly  good,  as  well  as 
perfectly  happy  ;  and  because  he  forbids  and 
commands  us  to  avoid  all  that  is  wicked,  that  is 
evil  in  itself,  or  evil  in  its  consequences. 

Wife.  That  me  would  understand,  that  me  fain 
see  ;  if  he  reward  all  good  thing,  punish  all 
wicked  thing,  he  teachee  all  good  thing,  forbid 
all  wicked  thing,  he  makee  all  thing,  he  give  all 
thing ;  he  hear  me  when  I  say  O  to  him,  as  you 
go  to  do  just  now  ;  he  makee  me  good,  if  I  wish 
be  good  ;  he  spare  me,  no  makee  kill  me  when  I 
no  be  good  ;  all  this  you  say  he  do ;  yes,  he  be 
great  God  ;  me  take,  think,  believe  him  be  great 
God  ;  me  say  O  to  him  too,  with  you,  my  dear. 

Here  the  poor  man  said  he  could  forbear  no 
longer ;  but,  raising  her  up,  made  her  kneel  by 
him,  and  he  prayed  to  God  aloud  to  instruct  her 
in  the  knowledge  of  himself  by  his  Spirit ;  and 
that,  by  some  good  providence,  if  possible,  she 
might  some  time  or  other  come  to  have  a  bible, 
that  she  might  read  the  word  of  God,  and  be 
taught  by  him  to  know  him. 

[This  was  the  time  that  we  saw  him  lift,  her 
up  by  the  hand,  and  saw  him  kneel  down  by  her, 
as  above.] 

They  had  several  other  discourses,  it  seems, 
after  this,  too  long  to  set  down  here  ;  and  parti 
cularly  she  made  him  promise,  that  since  he 
confessed  his  own  life  had  been  a  wicked  abomin 
able  course  of  provocation  against  God,  that  he 
would  reform  it,  and  not  make  God  angry  any 
more,  lest  he  should  make  him  dead,  as  she  called 
it,  and  then  she  should  be  left  alone,  and  never 
be  taught  to  know  this  God  better,  and  lost  he 
should  be  miserable,  as  he  had  told  her  wicked 
men  should  be  after  death. 

This  was  a  strange  account,  and  very  affecting 
to  us  both,  but  particularly  the  young  clergy 
man  :  he  was  indeed  wonderfully  surprised  with 
it ;  but  under  the  greatest  affliction  imaginable, 
that  he  could  not  talk  to  her,  that  he  could  not 
speak  English  to  make  her  understand  him  ;  and 
as  she  spoke  but  very  broken  English,  he  could 
not  understand  her.  However,  he  turned  him 
self  to  me,  and  told  me  that,  he  believed  there 
must  be  more  to  do  with  this  woman  than  to 
marry  her;  1  did  not  understand  him  at  first ; 
but  at  length  he  explained  himself,  viz.,  that 
she  ought  to  be  baptised. 

1  agreed  with  him  in  that  part  readily,  and 
was  lor  going  about  it  presently.  "  No,  no  ;  hold, 
sir, '  said  he  ;  "  though  1  would  have  her  baptised 
by  all  means,  yet.  I  must  observe,  that  Will  At 
kins,  her  husband,  has  indeed  brought  her,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  to  be  willing  to  embrace  a 
religious  life  ;  and  has  given  her  just  ideas  of  the 
being  of  a  God,  of  his  power,  justice,  and  mercy  ; 
yet  1  desire  to  know  of  him,  if  he  has  said  any 
thing  to  her  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  salvation 
of  sinners;  of  the  nature  of  faith  in  him,  and 
the  redemption  by  him;  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
resurrection,  the  last  judgment,  and  a  future 
Btate." 


I  called  Will  Atkins  again,  and  asked  him; 
but  the  poor  fellow  fell  immediately  into  tears, 
and  told  us  that  ho  had  said  something  to  her  of 
all  those  things,  but  that  he  was  himself  so 
wicked  a  creature,  and  his  own  conscience  so 
reproached  him  with  his  horrid  ungodly  life, 
that  he  trembled  at  the  apprehensions  that  her 
knowledge  of  him  should  lessen  the  attention  sh« 
should  give  to  those  things,  and  make  her  rather 
contemn  religion  than  receive  it ;  but  lie  was 
assured,  he  said,  that  her  mind  was  so  disposed 
to  receive  due  impressions  of  all  those  things, 
that  if  I  would  but  discourse  with  her,  she  would 
make  it  appear  to  my  satisfaction  that  my  labour 
would  not  be  lost  upon  her. 

Accordingly  I  called  her  in,  and  placing  myself 
as  interpreter  between  my  religious  priest  and 
the  woman,  I  entreated  him  to  begin  with  her ; 
but  sure  such  a  sermon  was  never  preached  by 
a  popish  priest  in  these  latter  ages  of  the  world; 
and,  as  I  told  him,  I  thought  he  had  all  the  zeal, 
all  the  knowledge,  all  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian, 
without  the  errors  of  a  Roman  Catholic;  and 
that  I  took  him  to  be  such  a  clergyman  as  the 
Roman  bishops  were  before  the  church  of  Rome 
assumed  spiritual  sovereignty  over  the  con 
sciences  of  men. 

In  a  word,  he  brought  the  poor  woman  to  em 
brace  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  of  redemp 
tion  by  him,  not  with  wonder  and  astonishment 
only,  as  she  did  the  first  notions  of  a  God,  but 
with  joy  and  faith,  with  an  affection  and  a  sur 
prising-degree  of  understanding,  scarce  to  be 
imagined,  much  less  to  be  expressed  ;  and  at  her 
own  request  she  was  baptised. 

When  he  was  preparing  to  baptise  her,  I  en 
treated  him   that  he  would  perform  that  office 
with  some  caution,  that  the  man  might  not  pcr- 
!  ceive  he  xvas  of  the  Roman  church  if  possible, 
i  because  of  other  ill  consequences  which  might 
atend  a  difference  among  us  in  that  very  religion 
which  we  were  instructing   the    other  in.      Jle 
told  me,  that  as  he  had  no  consecrated  chapel, 
nor  proper  things  for  the  office,  I  should  sec  he 
i  would  do  it  in  a  manner  that  I  should  not  know 
i  by  it  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  myself,  if  I 
,  had  not  known  it  before :    and  so  he  diii  -,    for 
saying  only  some  words  over  to  himself  in  Latin, 
i  which    I    could   not    understand,    he    poured    a 
whole  dish  full  of  water  upon  the  woman's  head, 
pronouncing    in   French,  very  loud,  "  Mary," — 
which  was  the  name  her  husband  desired  me  to 
give  her,  for  I  was  her  godfather, — "  1  baptise  thce 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;"    so  that  none  could  know  any 
thing    by  it   what  religion  he  was  of:    he  gave 
the  benediction  afterwards  in  Latin;    but  either 
Will  Atkius  did  not  know  but  it  was  in  French, 
or  else  did. not  take  notice  of  it  at  that  time. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over  he  married  them; 
j  and,  after  the  marriage  was  over,  he  turned  him 
self  to  Will  Atkins,  and  in  a  very  aflcctimiafe 
manner  exhorted  him  not  only  to  persevere  in 
that  good  disposition  he  was  in,  but  to  support 
the  convictions  that  were  upon  him  by  a  resolu 
tion  to  reform  his  life  :  told  him,  it  was  in  vain 
to  say  he  repented,  if  he  did  not  forsake  his 
crimes;  represented  to  him  how  God  had  ho 
noured  him  with  being  the  instrument  of  bring 
ing  his  wife  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
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religion,  and  that  he  should  be  careful  he  did 
not  dishonour  the  grace  of  God;  and  that,  if  he 
did,  he  would  see  the  heathen  a  better  Christian 
than  himself;  the  savage  converted  and  the  in 
strument  cast  away  ! 

He  said  a  great  many  good  things  to  them 
both,  and  then  recommended  them,  in  a  few 
words,  to  God's  goodness  ;  gave  them  the  bene 
diction  again,  I  repeating  everything  to  them  in 
English ;  and  thus  ended  the  ceremony.  I 
think  it  was  the  most  pleasant,  agreeable  day  to 
me,  that  ever  I  passed  in  my  whole  life. 

But  my  clergyman  had  not  done  yet ;  his 
thoughts  hung  continually  upon  the  conversion 
of  the  G7  savages,  and  fain  he  would  have  stayed 
upon  the  island  to  have  undertaken  it ;  but  I 
convinced  him,  first,  that  his  undertaking  was 
impracticable  in  itself;  and,  secondly,  that,  per 
haps,  1  could  put  it  into  a  way  of  being  done,  in 
his  absence,  to  his  satisfaction ;  of  which  by 
and  by. 

Having  thus  brought  the  affair  of  the  island  to 
a  narrow  compass,  I  was  preparing  to  go  on 
board  the  ship,  when  the  young  man,  whom  I 
had  taken  out  of  the  famished  ship's  company, 
came  to  mo,  and  told  me,  he  understood  I  had 
a  clergyman  with  me,  and  that  I  had  caused  the 
Englishmen  to  be  married  to  the  savages,  whom 
they  called  wives  ;  that  he  had  a  match  too, 
which  he  desired  might  be  finished  before  I  went, 
between  two  Christians,  which  he  hoped  would 
not  be;  disagreeable  to  me. 

I  knew  this  must  be  the  young  woman  who 
was  his  mother's  servant,  for  there  was  no  other 
Christian  woman  on  the  island-,  so  I  began  to 
l/orsuaiic  him  not  to  do  anything  of  that  kind 
or  because  he  found  himself  in  this  soli 
tary  circumstance;  I  represented  that  lie  had 
some  considerable  substance  in  the  world,  and 
fro i'd  friends,  as  I  understood  by  himself,  and  by 
his  maid  also  ;  that  the  maid  was  not  only  poor, 
and  a  servant,  but  was  unequal  to  him,  she  being 
twenty-six  or  twenty. seven  years  old,  and  he  not 
above  seventeen  or  eighteen  ;  that  he  might 
very  probably,  with  my  assistance,  make  a  remove 
from  this  wilderness,  and  come  into  his  own 
country  again,  and  that  then  it  would  be  a  thou 
sand  to  one  but  he  would  repent  his  choice,  and 
the  dislike  of  that  circumstance  might  be  disad-  ; 
vantageous  to  both.  I  was  going  to  say  more, 
but  he  interrupted  me,  smiling,  and  told  me,  with  j 
a  great  deal  of  modesty,  that  I  mistook  in  my 
"nesses;  that  he  had  nothing  of  that  kind  in  his 
thoughts,  his  present  circumstances  being  melan 
choly  and  disconsolate  enough,  and  he  w;as  very 
glad  to  hear  that  1  had  some  thoughts  of  putting 
llvm  in  a  way  to  see  their  own  country  again; 
and  that  nothing  should  have  set  him  upon  stay-  j 
ing  there,  but  that  the  voyage  I  was  gointj  was 
so  exceeding  long  and  hazardous,  and  would 
carry  him  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  all  h's  friends, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  desire  of  me,  but  that  I 
would  settle  him  in  some  little  property  in  the 
island  where  he  was,  give  him  a  servant  or  two 
and  some  few  necessaries,  and  lie  would  settle 
himself  here  like  a  planter,  waiting  the  good 
time  when,  if  ever  I  returned  to  England,  I  would 
redeem  him,  and  hoped  I  would  not  be  unmindful 
of  him  when  I  came  to  England;  that  he  would 
give  me  some  letters  to  his  friends  in  London,  to  ' 


;  let  them  know  how  good  I  had  been  to  him,  and 
1  what  part  of  the  world  and  what  circumstances 
I  had  left  him  in  ;  and  he  promised  me,  that 
whenever  I  had  redeemed  him,  the  plantation, 
and  all  the  improvements  he  had  made  upon  it, 
let  the  value  be  what  it  would,  should  be  wholly 
mine. 

His  discourse  was  very  prettily  delivered,  con 
sidering  his  youth  ;  and  was  the  more  agreeable 
to  me,  because  he  told  me  positively  the  match 
was  not  for  himself.  I  gave  him  all  possible 
assurances,  that  if  I  lived  to  come  safe  to  Eng 
land,  I  would  deliver  his  letters,  and  do  his  busi 
ness  effectually ;  and  that  he  might  depend  I 
would  never  forget  the  circmmstances  I  left  him 
in  ;  but  still  I  was  impatient  to  know  who  was 
the  person  to  be  married,  upon  which  he  told  me 
it  was  my  Jack  of  all  Trades  and  his  maid  Susan. 

I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  when  he  named 
the  match  ;  for,  indeed,  I  had  thought  it  very 
suitable.  The  character  of  that  man  I  have 
given  already ;  and  as  for  the  maid,  she  was  a 
very  honest,  modest,  sober,  and  religious  young 
woman,  had  a  very  good  share  of  sense,  was  agree 
able  enough  in  her  person,  spoke  very  handsomely, 
and  to  the  purpose,  always  with  decency  and  good 
manners,  and  not  backward  to  speak  when  any 
thing  required  it,  nor  impertinently  forward  to 
speak  when  it  was  not  her  business ;  very  handy 
and  housewifely  in  anything  that  was  before  her  ; 
an  excellent  manager,  and  fit,  indeed,  to  have 
been  governess  to  the  whole  island ;  she  knew 
!  very  well  how  to  behave  herself  to  all  kind  of 
folks  she  had  about  her,  and  to  better,  if  she  had 
i  found  any  there. 

The  match  being  proposed  in  this  manner,  we 
married  them  the  same  day ;  and,  as  I  was  father 
at  the  altar,  as  I  may  say,  and  gave  her  away,  sq 
I  gave  her  a  portion,  for  I  appointed  her  and  her 
husband  a  handsome  large  space  of  ground  for 
their  plantation  ;  and,  indeed,  this  match,  and 
!  the  proposal  the  young  gentleman  made  to  me 
to  give  him  a  small  property  in  the  island,  put 
j  me  upon  parcelling  it  out  among  them,  that 
they  might  not  quarrel  afterwards  about  their 
situation. 

This  sharing  out  the  land  to  them  I  left  to 
i  Will  AtTuns,  who,  indeed,  was  now  grown  a.  most 
j  sober,  grave,  managing  fellow,  perfectly  reformed, 
I  and  exceedingly  pious  and  religious,  and,  as  far 
;  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  positively  in  such  a 
case,  I  verily  believe  was  a  true  sincere  penitent. 

He  divided  things  so  justly,  and  so  much  to 
every  one's  satisfaction,  that  they  only  desired 
one  general  writing  under  my  hand  for  the 
whole  ;  which  I  caused  to  be  drawn  up,  and 
signed  and  scaled  to  them,  setting  out  the  bounds 
and  situation  of  every  man's  plantation,  and  tes 
tifying  that  I  gave  them  thereby,  severally,  a 
right  to  the  whole  possession  and  inheritance  of 
the  respective  plantations  or  farms,  with  their 
improvements,  to  them  and  their  heirs,  reserving 
all  the  rest  of  the  island  as  my  own  property, 
and  a  certain  rent  for  every  particular  plantation, 
after  eleven  years,  if  I,  or  any  one  from  me,  or  in 
my  name,  came  to  demand  it,  producing  an  at 
tested  copy  of  the  same  writing. 

As  to  the  government  and  laws  among  them, 
I  told  thrm  I  was  not  capable  of  giving  them 
better  rules  than  they  were  able  to  give  them- 
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selves,  only  made  them  promise  me  to  live  in 
love  and  good  neighbourhood  with  one  another, 
and  so  1  prepared  to  leave  them. 

One  thing  I  must  not  omit,  and  that  is,  that 
being  now  settled  in  a  kind  of  commonwealth 
among  themselves,  and  having  much  business  in 
hand,  it  was  but  odd  to  have  seven-ami- thirty 
Indians  live  in  a  nook  of  the  island,  independent, 
and,  indeed,  unemployed  ;  for,  excepting  th,> 
providing  themselves  food,  which  they  had  diffi 
culty  enough  in  doing  sometimes,  they  had  no 
manner  of  business  or  property  to  manage ;  I 
proposed,  therefore,  to  the  governor  .Spaniard, 
that,  he  should  go  to  them  with  Friday's  father, 
and  propose  to  them  to  remove,  and  either  plant 
for  themselves,  or  take  them  into  their  several 
families  as  servants,  to  be  maintained  for  their 
labour,  but.  without  being  absolute  slaves  ;  for  I 
would  not  admit  them  to  make  them  slaves  by 
force  by  any  means,  because  they  had  their 
liberty  given  them  by  capitulation,  and,  as  it 
were,  articles  of  surrender,  which  they  ought  not 
to  break. 

They  most  willingly  embraced  the  proposal, 
and  came  all  very  cheerfully  along  with  him  ;  so 
we  allotted  them  land  and  plantations,  which 
three  or  four  accepted  of,  but  all  the  rest  chose 
to  be  employed  as  servants  in  the  several  families 
we  had  settled,  and  thus  my  colony  was  in  a 
manner  settled  as  follows  -. — The  Spaniards  pos- 
s^ssed  my  original  habitation,  which  was  the 
capital  city,  and  extended  their  plantation  all 
along  the  side  of  the  brook,  which  made  the 
creek  that  I  have  so  often  described,  as  far  as 
my  bower  ;  and,  as  they  increased  their  culture, 
it  went  always  eastward;  the  English  lived  in 
the  north-east  part,  where  Will  Atkins  and  his 
comrades  began,  and  came  on  southward  and 
south-west,  towards  the  back  part,  of  the  Spa 
niards  ;  and  every  plantation  had  a  great  addi 
tion  of  land  to  take  in,  if  they  found  occasion,  so 
that  they  need  not  jostle  one  another  for  want  of 
room. 

All  the  west  end  of  the  island  was  left  uninha 
bited,  that  if  any  of  the  savages  should  come  on 
shore  there,  only  for  their  usual  customary  bar 
barities,  they  might  come  and  go— if  they  dis 
turbed  nobody,  nobody  would  disturb  them  ;  and 
no  doubt  but  they  were  often  ashore,  and  went 
away  again,  for  1  never  heaid  that  the  planters 
were  ever  attacked  and  disturbed  any  more. 

It  now  came  into  my  thoughts,  that  I  had 
hinted  to  my  friend  the  clergyman,  that  the  work 
of  converting  the  savages  might,  perhaps,  be  set 
on  foot  in  his  absence  to  his  satisfaction,  and  1 
told  him,  that  now  I  thought  it.  was  put  in  a  fair 
way,  for  the  savages,  being  thus  divided  among, 
the  Christians,  if  they  would  but  every  one  of 
them  do  their  part  with  those  which  came  under 
their  hands,  I  hoped  it  might  have  a  very  good  ; 
effect. 

He  agreed  presently  in  that.  "  If,"  said  he. 
"  they  will  do  their  part ;  but  how,"  says  he, 
"  shall  we  obtain  that  of  them?"  I  told  him  we 
would  call  them  all  together,  and  leave  it  in 
charge  with  them,  or  go  to  them  one  by  one, 
which  he  thought  best,  so  we  divided  it, — he  to 
speak  to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  all  Papists,  and 
I  to  the  English,  who  were  all  Protestants  ;  and 
we  recommended  it  earnestly  to  them,  and  made 


them  promise  that  they  would  never  make  any 
distinction  of  Papist  or  Protestant  in  their  ex 
horting  the  savages  to  turn  Christians,  but  tench 
them  the  general  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  of  their  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  they 
likewise  promised  us,  that  they  would  never  have 
any  differences  or  disputes,  one  with  another, 
about  religion. 

When  1  came  to  Will  Atkins's  house  (I  may 
call  it  so,  for  such  a  house,  or  such  a  piece  of 
basket-work,  I  believe  was  not  standing  in  the 
world  again  !)  I  say,  when  I  came  thither,  I 
found  the  young  woman  I  have  mentioned  above, 
and  William  Atkins's  wife,  were  become  intimates, 
and  this  prudent  religious  young  woman  had  per 
fected  the  work  Will  Atkins  had  begun  ;  and 
though  it  was  not  above  four  days  after  what  I 
have  related,  yet  the  new-baptized  savasre  wo 
man  was  made  such  a  Christian  as  I  have  seldom 
heard  of  any  iike  her  in  all  my  observation  or 
conversation  in  the  world. 

It  came  next  into  my  mind  in  the  morning, 
before  I  went  to  them,  that  among  all  the  needful 
things  I  had  to  leave  with  them  I  had  not  left  a 
bible,  in  which  I  showed  myself  less  considering 
for  them  than  my  good  friend  the  widow  was  for 
me,  when  she  sent,  me  the  cargo  of  100/.  from 
Lisbon,  where  she  packed  up  three  bibles  and 
a  prayer-book.  However,  the  good  woman's 
charity  had  a  greater  extent  than  ever  she  ima 
gined,  for  they  were  reserved  for  the  comfort  and 
instruction  of  those  that  made  much  better  use 
of  them  than  I  had  done. 

I  took  one  of  the  bibles  in  my  pocket,  and 
when  I  came  to  William  Atkins's  tent  or  iiouse,  I 
found  the  young  woman  and  Atkins's  baptized 
wife  had  been  discoursing  of  religion  together 
(for  William  Atkins  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of 
joy).  I  asked  if  they  were  together  now?  And 
he  said  yes  ;  so  I  went  into  the  house,  and  he 
with  me,  and  we  found  them  together,  very  ear 
nest  in  discourse.  "  O,  sir,"  says  William  At 
kins,  "  when  God  has  sinners  to  reconcile  to  him 
self,  and  aliens  to  bring  home,  he  never  wants  a 
messenger,  ftly  wife  has  got  a  new  instructor — I 
knew  I  was  as  unworthy  as  I  was  incapable  of  that 
work — that  young  woman  has  been  sent  hither 
from  Heaven — she  is  enough  to  convert  a  whole 
island  of  savages."  The  young  woman  blushed, 
and  rose  up  to  go  away,  but  1  desired  her  to  sit 
still ;  I  told  her  she  had  a  good  work  upon  her 
hands,  and  1  hoped  God  would  bless  her  in  it. 

We  talked  a  little,  and  I  did  not  perceive  they 
had  any  book  among  them,  though  I  did  not  ask, 
but  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and  pulled  out 
my  bible.  "  Here,"  said  I  to  Atkins,  "  1  have 
brought  you  an  assistant  that,  perhaps,  you  had 
not  before."  The  man  was  so  confounded  that 
he  was  not  able  to  speak  for  some  time,  but, 
recovering  himself,  he  takes  it  with  both  hands, 
and,  turning  to  his  wife,  "  Here,  my  dear,"  says 
he,  "  did  not  I  tell  you  our  God,  though  he  lives 
above,  could  hear  what  we  said?  Here  is  the 
book  I  prayed  for  when  you  and  1  kneeled  down 
niider  tlie  bush  ;  now  God  has  heard  us  and  sent 
it."  When  he  had  said  thus,  the  man  fell  into 
such  transports  of  a  passionate  joy,  that  between 
the  joy  of  having  it  and  giving  God  thanks  for  it, 
the  tears  ran  down  his  face  like  a  child  that  was 
crying. 
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The  woman  was  surprised,  and  was  like  to 
have  run  in(o  a  mistake  that  none  of  us  were 
aware  of,  for  she  firmly  believed  God  had  sent 
the  book  upon  her  husband's  petition.  It  is  true 
that  providentially  it  was  so,  and  might  be  taken 
so  in  a  consequent  sense,  but  I  believed  it  woulc 
have  been  no  difficult  matter,  at  that  time,  to 
have  persuaded  the  poor  woman  to  have  believed 
that  an  express  messenger  came  from  heaven  on 
purpose  to  bring  that  individual  book  ;  but  it 
was  too  serious  a  matter  to  suffer  any  delusion  to 
take  pla^e.  So  I  turned  to  the  young  woman, 
and  told  her  we  did  not  desire  to  impose  upon 
the  new  convert  in  her  first  and  more  ignorant 
understanding  of  things,  and  begged  her  to  ex 
plain  to  her,  that  God  may  be  very  properly  said 
to  answer  our  petitions,  when,  in  the  course  of 
his  providence,  such  things  are,  in  a  particular 
manner,  brought  to  pass,  as  we  petitioned  for  ; 
but  we  do  not.  expect  returns  from  Heaven  in  a 
miraculous  and  particular  manner,  and  that  it  is 
our  mercy  it  is  not  so. 

This  the  young  woman  did  afterwards  effec 
tually,  so  that  there  was,  I  assure  you,  no  priest 
craft  used  here,  and  I  should  have  thought  it 
one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  frauds  in  the  world 
to  have  had  it  so  ;  but  the  surprise  of  joy  upon 
Will  Atkins  is  really  not  to  be  expressed,  and 
there,  we  may  be  sure,  was  no  delusion.  Sure 
no  man  was  ever  more  thankful  in  the  world  for 
anything  of  its  kind  than  he  was  for  this  bible, 
and  I  believe  never  any  man  was  glad  of  a  bible 
from  a  better  principle ;  and  though  he  had  been 
a  most  profligate  creature,  desperate,  headstrong, 
outrageous,  furious,  and  wicked  to  a  great  de 
gree,  yet  this  man  is  a  standing  rule  to  us  all 
for  the  well  instructing  children,  viz.,  that  pa 
rents  should  never  give  over  to  teach  and  in 
struct,  or  ever  despair  of  the  success  of  their 
endeavours,  let  the  children  be  ever  so  obstinate, 
refractory,  or,  to  appearance,  insensible  of  in 
struction,  for  if  ever  God  in  his  providence  touches 
the  consciences  of  such,  the  force  of  their  educa 
tion  returns  upon  them,  and  the  early  instruc 
tion  of  parents  is  not  lost,  though  it  may  have 
been  many  years  laid  asleep  ;  but  some  time 
or  other  they  may  find  the  benefit  of  it. 

Thus  it  was  with  this  poor  man.  However  ig 
norant  he  was,  or  divested  of  religion  and  Chris 
tian  knowledge,  he  found  he  had  some  to  do  with 
now  more  ignorant  than  himself;  and  that  the 
least  part  of  the  instruction  of  his  good  father, 
that  could  now  come  to  his  mind,  was  of  use  to 
him. 

Among  the  rest  it  occurred  to  him,  he  said, 
how  his  father  used  to  insist  much  upon  the  in 
expressible  value  of  the  bible ;  the  privilege  and 
blessing  of  it.  to  nations,  families,  and  persons ; 
but  he  never  entertained  the  least  notion  of  the 
worth  of  it  till  now  ;  when,  being  to  talk  to  hea 
thens,  savages,  and  barbarians,  he  wanted  the 
help  of  the  written  oracle  for  his  assistance. 

The  young  woman  was  very  glad  of  it  also  for 
the  present  occasion,  though  she  had  one  ;  and 
so  had  the  youth  on  board  our  ship,  among  the 
poods  which  were  not  yet  brought  on  shore. 
And  now,  having  said  so  many  things  of  this 
young  woman,  I  cannot  omit  telling  one  story 
more  of  her  and  myself,  which  has  something  in 
it  very  informing  and  remarkable. 


I  have  related  to  what  extremity  the  poor 
young  woman  was  reduced ;  how  her  mistress 
was  starved  to  death,  and  did  die,  on  board  that 
unhappy  ship  we  met  at  sea  ;  and  how  the  whole 
ship's  company  being  reduced  to  the  last  ex 
tremity,  the  gentlewoman,  and  her  son,  and 
this  maid,  were  first  hardly  used  as  to  provi 
sions,  and  at  last  totally  neglected  and  starved, 
that  is  to  say,  brought  to  the  last  extremity  of 
hunger. 

One  day,  being  discoursing  with  her  upon  the 
extremities  they  suffered,  I  nsked  her,  if  she 
could  describe,  by  what  she  felt,  what  it  was  to 
starve,  and  how  it  appeared?  She  told  me,  she 
believed  she  could ;  and  she  told  her  tale  very 
distinctly  thus: 

'•  First,  sir,"  said  she,  "  we  had  for  some  days 
fared  exceeding  hard,  and  suffered  very  great 
hunger,  but  now,  at  last,  we  were  wholly  without 
food  of  any  kind,  except  sugar,  and  a  little  wine, 
and  a  little  water.  The  first  day  after  I  had  re 
ceived  no  food  at  all,  I  found  myself,  towards 
evening,  first  empty  and  sickish  at,  my  stomach ; 
and  nearer  night,  mightily  inclined  to  yawning, 
and  sleepy.  I  laid  down  on  a  couch  in  the  great 
cabin  to  sleep,  and  slept  about  three  hours, 
and  awaked  a  little  refreshed,  having  taken  a 
glass  of  wine  when  I  lay  down.  Alter  being 
about  three  hours  awake,  it  being  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  found  myself  empty, 
and  my  stomach  sickish  again,  and  laid  down 
again ;  but  could  not  sleep  at  all,  being  very 
faint  and  ill ;  and  thus  I  continued  all  the  second 
day,  u-ith  a  strange  variety  ;  first  hungry,  then 
sick  again,  with  Teachings  to  vomit.  The  second 
night,  being  obliged  to  go  to  bed  again  without 
any  food  more  than  a  draught  of  fair  water,  and 
being  asleep,  I  dreamed  I  was  at  Barbadoes,  and 
that  the  market  was  mightily  stocked  with  pro 
visions  ;  that  I  bought  some  for  my  mistress,  and 
went  and  dined  very  heartily. 

"  I  thought  my  stomach  was  full  after  this,  as 
it  would  have  been  after,  or  at,  a  good  dinner ; 
but  when  I  waked,  I  was  exceedingly  sunk  in 
my  spirits  to  find  myself  in  the  extremity  of 
famine.  The  last  glass  of  wine  we  had  I  drank, 
and  put  sugar  into  it,  because  of  its  having  some 
spirit  to  supply  nourishment ;  but  there  being  no 
substance  in  the  stomach  for  the  digesting  office 
to  work  upon,  I  found  the  only  effect  of  the  wine 
was  to  raise  disagreeable  fumes  from  the  sto 
mach  into  the  head ;  and  I  lay,  as  they  told  me, 
stupid  and  senseless,  as  one  drunk,  for  some 
time. 

"  The  third  day,  in  the  morning,  after  a  night 
of  strange  and  confused  inconsistent  dreams,  and 
rather  dozing  than  sleeping,  I  awaked  ravenous 
and  furious  with  hunger;  and  I  question,  had 
not  my  understanding  returned,  and  conquered 
it — I  say,  I  question  whether,  if  I  had  been  n 
mother  and  had  had  a  little  child  with  me,  its 
life  would  have  been  safe  or  no. 

"  This  lasted  about  three  hours,  during  which 
time  I  was  twice  railing  mad  as  any  creature  in 
Bedlam,  as  my  young  master  told  me,  and  as  he 
can  now  inform  you. 

"  In  one  of  these  fits  of  lunacy  or  distraction, 
whether  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  or  some  slip 
of  my  foot  I  know  not,  I  fell  down,  and  struck 
my  face  against  the  corner  of  a  nallpt-bed  in 
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which  my  mistress  lay,  and  with  the  blow  the 
blood  gushed  out  of  my  nose ;  and  the  cabin-boy 
bringing  me  a  little  bason,  I  sat  down  and  bled 
into  it  a  great  deal ;  and  as  the  blood  ran  from 
me,  I  came  to  myself,  and  the  violence  of  the 
flame,  or  the  fever  I  was  in,  abated,  and  so  did 
the  ravenous  part  of  the  hunger. 

"  Then  I  grew  sick,  and  reached  to  vomit,  but 
could  not,  for  I  had  nothing  in  my  stomach  to 
bring  up;  after  I  had  bled  some  time  I  swooned, 
and  they  all  believed  I  was  dead ;  but  I  came  to 
myself  soon  after,  and  then  had  a  most  dreadful 
pain  in  my  stomach,  not  to  be  described ;  not 
like  the  cholic,  but  a  gnawing  eager  pain  for 
food  ;  and  towards  night,  it  went  off  with  a  kind 
of  earnest  wishing  or  longing  for  food ;  some 
thing  like,  as  I  suppose,  the  longing  of  a  woman 
with  child.  I  took  another  draught  of  water 
with  sugar  in  it,  but  my  stomach  loathed  the 
sugar,  and  brought  it  all  up  again  ;  then  I  took 
a  draught  of  water  without  sugar,  and  that 
stayed  with  me ;  and  I  laid  me  down  upon  the 
bed,  praying  most  heartily  that  it  would  please 
God  to  take  me  away ;  and  composing  my  mind 
in  hopes  of  it,  I  slumbered  awhile,  and  then 
waking,  thought  myself  dying,  being  light  with 
vapours  from  an  empty  stomach :  1  recom 
mended  my  soul  to  God,  and  earnestly  wished 
that  somebody  would  throw  me  into  the  sea. 

"  All  this  while  my  mistress  lay  by  me,  just, 
as  I  thought,  expiring,  but  bore  it  with  much 
more  patience  than  I,  and  gave  the  last  bit  of 
bread  she  had  to  her  child,  my  young  master, 
who  would  not  have  taken  it,  but  she  obliged 
him  to  eat  it ;  and,  I  believe,  it  saved  his  life. 

"  Towards  the  morning,  I  slept  again ;  and 
first,  when  I  awaked,  I  fell  into  a  violent  passion 
of  crying;  and  after  that  had  a  second  fit  of 
violent  hunger,  so  that  I  got  up  ravenous,  and  in 
a  most  dreadful  condition.  Had  my  mistress 
been  dead,  as  much  as  I  loved  her,  I  am  certain 
I  should  have  eaten  a  piece  of  her  flesh  with  as 
much  relish,  and  as  unconcerned,  as  ever  I  did 
the  flesh  of  any  creature  appointed  for  food, 
and  once  or  twice  I  was  going  to  bite  my  own 
arm.  At  last  I  saw  the  bason  in  which  was  the 
blood  I  had  bled  at  my  nose  the  day  before ;  I 
ran  to  it,  and  swallowed  it  with  such  haste,  and 
such  a  greedy  appetite,  as  if  I  had  wondered 
nobody  had  taken  it  before,  and  afraid  it  should 
be  taken  from  me  now. 

"  Though  after  it  was  down  the  thoughts  of  it 
filled  me  with  horror,  yet  it  checked  the  fit  of 
hunger ;  and  1  drank  a  draught  of  fair  water, 
and  was  composed  and  refreshed  for  some  hours 
after  it.  This  was  the  fourth  day ;  and  thus  1 
held  it  till  towards  night,  when,  within  the  com 
pass  of  three  hours,  I  had  all  these  several  cir 
cumstances  over  iigain,  one  after  another,  viz. 
sick,  sleepy,  eagerly  hungry,  pain  in  the  stomach, 
then  ravenous  again,  then  sick  again,  then  luna 
tic,  then  crying,  then  ravenous  again,  and  so 
every  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  my  strength 
wasted  exceedingly.  At  night  I  laid  me  down, 
having  no  comfort,  but  in  the  hope  that  I  should 
die  before  morning. 

"  All  this  night  I  had  no  sleep,  but  the  hunger 
was  now  turned  into  a  disease,  and  I  had  a  ter 
rible  cholic  anil  griping,  wind,  instead  of  food, 
having  found  its  wav  into  the  bowels  ;  and  in  this 


condition  I  lay  till  morning,  when  I  was  surprised 
a  little  with  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  my 
young  master  who  called  out  to  me,  that  his 
mother  was  dead.  I  lifted  myself  up  a  little,  for 
I  had  not  strength  to  rise,  but  found  she  was 
not  dead,  though  she  was  able  to  give  very  little 
signs  of  life. 

"  I  had  then  such  convulsions  in  my  stomach, 
for  want  of  some  sustenance,  that  I  cannot  de 
scribe  them ;  with  such  frequent  throes  and 
pangs  of  appetite,  that  nothing  but  the  tortures 
of  death  can  imitate ;  and  this  condition  I  was 
in,  when  I  heard  the  seamen  above  cry  out,  '  A 
sail !  a  sail  !'  and  halloo  and  jump  about  as  if  they 
were  distracted. 

"  I  was  not  able  to  get  off  from  the  bed,  and 
my  mistress  much  less  ;  and  my  master  was  so 
sick  that  I  thought  he  had  been  expiring ;  so  we 
could  not  open  the  cabin  door,  or  get  any  ac 
count  what  it  was  that  occasioned  such  a  com 
bustion  ;  nor  had  we  any  conversation  with  the 
ship's  company  for  two  days,  they  having  told  us 
they  had  not  a  mouthful  of  anything  to  eat  in 
the  ship ;  and  they  told  us  afterwards  they 
thought  we  had  been  dead. 

"  It  was  this  dreadful  condition  we  were  in 
when  you  were  sent  to  save  our  lives ;  and  how 
you  found  us,  sir,  you  know  as  well  as  I,  and  bet 
ter  too." 

This  was  her  own  relation,  and  is  such  a 
distinct  account  of  starving  to  death  as,  I  con 
fess,  I  never  met  with,  jind  was  exceeding  enter 
taining  to  me.  I  am  the  rather  apt  to  believe  it 
to  be  a  true  account,  because  the  youth  gave  me 
an  account  of  a  good  part  of  it,  though  I  must 
own  not  so  distinct  and  so  feeling  as  his  maid  ; 
and  the  rather  because,  it  seems,  his  mother 
fed  him  at  the  price  of  her  own  life  ;  but  the 
poor  maid,  though  her  constitution  being  stronger 
i  than  that  of  her  mistress,  who  was  in  years,  and 
i  a  weakly  woman  too,  she  might  struggle  harder 
|  with  it,  I  say,  the  poor  maid  might  be  supposed 
to  feel  the  extremity  something  sooner  than  her 
mistress,  who  might  be  allowed  to  keep  the 
last  bits  something  longer  than  she  parted  with 
any  to  relieve  the  maid.  No  question,  as  the 
case  is  here  related,  if  our  ship  or  some  other 
had  not  so  providentially  met  them,  a  few  days 
more  would  have  ended  all  their  lives,  unless 
they  had  prevented  it  by  eating  one  another ; 
and  even  that,  as  their  case  stood  would  have 
served  them  but  a  little  while,  they  being  500 
leagues  from  any  land,  or  any  possibility  of  relief, 
other  than  in  the  miraculous  manner  it  hap 
pened — But  this  is  by  the  way  ;  I  return  to 
my  disposition  of  things  among  the  people. 

And  first,  it  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  for 
many  reasons  I  did  not  think  fit  to  let  them  know 
anything  of  the  sloop  I  had  framed,  and  which  I 
thought  of  setting  up  among  them  ;  for  I  found, 
at  least  at  my  first  coming,  such  seeds  of  division 
among  them,  that  1  saw  it  plainly,  had  I  set  up 
the  sloop,  and  left  it  among  them,  they  would, 
upon  very  slight  disgust,  have  separated,  and 
gone  away  from  one  another,  or  perhaps  have 
turned  pirates,  and  so  made  the  island  a  den  of 
thieves,  instead  of  a  plantation  of  sober  and  re 
ligious  people,  as  I  iuluiided  it  to  be  ;  nor  did  I 
leave  the  two  pieces  of  brass  cunnon  that  1  had 
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on  board,  or  the  two  quarter-deck  guns,  that  my 
iit'phew  took  extraordinary,  for  the  same  reason  ; 
I  thought  they  had  enough  to  qualify  them  for  a 
defensive  war  against  any  that  should  invade 
them,  but.  I  was  not  to  set  them  up  for  an  offen 
sive  war,  or  to  encourage  them  to  go  abroad  to 
attack  others,  which,  in  the  end,  would  only 
bring  ruin  and  destruction  upon  themselves  and 
all  their  undertakings.  I  reserved  the  sloop, 
therefore,  and  the  guns,  for  their  service  another 
way,  as  I  shall  observe  in  its  place. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  island  ;  I  left  them 
all   in  good   circumstances,  and  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  went  on  board  my  ship  again  the 
fifth   day  of  May,  having  been   five-and-twenty 
days  among  them  ;   and  as  they  were  all  resolved 
to  stay  upon  the  island  till  1   came    to    remove 
them,  I  promised  to  send  some  further  relief  from  j 
the  I'n  azils,  if  I  could  possibly  find  an  opportuni-  ; 
ty,  and  particularly  I  promised  them  some  cattle,  ! 
such  as  sheop,  hogs,  and  cows;  for  as  to  the  two  > 
cows  and  calves  which  I  brought  from  England, 
we  had  been  obliged,  by  the  length  of  our  voy-  | 
age,  to  kill  them  at  sea,  for  want  of  hay  to  feed 
them. 

The  next  day,  giving  them  a  salute  of  five  guns 
at  parting,  we  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  the  Bay  of 
All  Saints,  in  the  Brazils,  in  about  twenty-two 
days,  meeting  nothing  remarkable  in  our  passage 
but  this  :  that  about  three  days  after  we  s;iiled, 
being  becalmed,  and  the  current  setting  strong  to 
the  N.N.  E.,  running,  as  it  were,  into  a  bay  or 
gulph  on  the  land  side,  we  were  driven  some 
thing  out  of  our  course,  and  once  or  twice  our 
men  cried  land  to  the  westward  ;  but  whether  it 
was  the  continent,  or  islands,  we  could  not  tell  by 
any  means. 

But  the  third  day,  towards  evening,  the  sea 
smooth  and  the  weather  calm,  we  saw  the  sea, 
as  it  were,  covered,  towards  the  land,  with  some 
thing  very  black,  not  being  able  to  discover  what 
it  was ;  but,  after  some  time,  our  chief  mate 
going  up  the  main  shrouds  a  little  way,  and 
looking  at  them  with  a  perspective,  cried  out  it 
was  an  army.  I  could  not  imagine  what  he 
meant  by  an  army,  and  spoke  a  little  hastily, 
calling  the  fellow  a  fool,  or  some  such  word. 
"  Nay,  sir,"  says  he,  "  don't  be  angry,  for  it  is  an 
army,  and  a  fleet  too;  for  I  believe  there  are  a 
thousand  canoes,  and  you  may  see  them  pad 
dle  along,  and  they  are  coming  towards  us  too 
apace,  and  full  of  men." 

I  was  a  little  surprised  then  indeed,  and  so 
was  my  nephew  the  captain  ;  for  he  had  heard 
such  terrible  storit's  of  them  in  the  island,  and 
having  never  been  in  those  seas  before,  that  he 
could  not  tell  what  to  think  of  it,  but  said  two 
or  three  times  we  should  all  be  devoured.  I 
must  confess,  seeing  we  were  becalmed,  and 
the  current  set  strong  towards  the  shore,  I 
liked  it  the  worse ;  however,  I  bade  him  not  be 
afraid,  but  bring  the  ship  to  an  anchor  as  soon 
as  we  came  so  near  as  to  know  that  we  must  en 
gage  them. 

The  weather  continued  'calm,  and  they  came 
on  apace  towards  us,  so  I  gave  orders  to  come  to 
an  anchor,  and  furl  all  our  sails.  As  for  the  sa 
vages,  I  told  them  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
them  but  fire  ;  and  therefore  they  should  get 
their  boats  out  and  fasten  them,  one  close  by 


the  head,  and  the  other  by  the  stern,  and  man 
them  both  well,  and  wait  the  issue  in  that  pos 
ture  ;  this  I  did,  that  the  men  in  the  boats  might 
be  ready,  with  sheet  and  buckets,  to  put  out  any 
fire  these  savages  might  endeavour  to  fix  upon 
the  outside  of  the  ship. 

In  this  posture  we  lay  by  for  them,  and  in  a 
little  while  they  came  up  with  us,  but  never  was 
such  a  horrid  sight  seen  by  Christians.  My  mate 
was  much  mistaken  in  his  calculation  of  their 
number,  I  mean  of  a  thousand  canoes,  the  most 
we  could  make  of  them  when  they  carne  up  be 
ing  about  126,  and  a  great  many  of  them  too ; 
for  some  of  them  had  sixteen  or  seventeen 
men  in  them,  some  more,  and  the  least  six  or 
seven. 

When  they  came  nearer  to  us,  they  seemed  to 
be  struck  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  as  at  a 
sight  which  they  had,  doubtless,  never  seen  be 
fore  ;  nor  could  they  at  first,  as  we  afterwards 
understood,  know  what  to  make  of  us.  They 
came  boldly  up,  however,  very  near  to  us,  and 
seemed  to  go  about  to  row  round  us,  but  we 
called  to  our  men  in  the  boats  not  to  let  them 
come  too  near  them. 

This  very  order  brought  us  to  an  engagement 
with  them  without  our  designing  it,  for  five  or  six 
of  their  large  canoes  came  so  near  our  long  boat, 
that  our  men  beckoned  with  their  hands  to  them 
to  keep  back,  which  they  understood  very  well, 
and  went  back,  but  at  their  retreat  about  500 
arrows  came  on  board  us  from  those  boats,  and 
one  of  our  men  in  the  long  boat  was  very  much 
wounded. 

However,  I  called  to  them  not  to  fire  by  any 
means ;  but  we  handed  down  some  deal  boards 
into  the  boat,  and  the  carpenter  presently  set  up 
a  kind  of  a  fence,  like  waste  boards,  to  cover  them 
from  the  arrows  of  the  savages  if  they  should 
shoot  again. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards  they  came  all 
up  in  a  body  astern  of  us,  and  pretty  near,  so  near 
that  we  could  easily  discern  what  they  were, 
though  we  could  not  tell  their  design.  I  easily 
found  they  were  some  of  my  old  friends,  the  same 
sort  of  savages  that  I  had  been  used  to  engage 
with ;  and  in  a  little  time  more  they  rowed  some 
what  farther  out  to  sea  till  they  came  directly 
broadside  with  us,  and  then  rowed  down  straight 
upon  us,  till  they  came  so  near  that  they  could 
hear  us  speak.  Upon  this  I  ordered  all  my  men 
to  keep  close  lest  they  should  shoot  any  more 
arrows,  and  make  all  our  guns  ready  ;  but  being 
so  near  as  to  be  within  hearing,  I  made  Friday 
go  out  upon  the  deck,  and  call  out  aloud  to  them 
in  his  language  to  know  what  they  meant;  which 
accordingly  he  did.  Whether  they  understood 
him  or  not  that  I  know  not ;  but,  as  soon  as  he 
had  called  to  them,  six  of  them,  who  were  in  the 
foremost  or  nighest  boat  to  us,  turned  their 
canoes  from  us,  and,  stooping  down,  showed  us 
their  naked  backsides ;  just  as  if,  in  English 
(saving  your  presence),  they  had  bid  us  kiss  their 

.    Whether  this  was  a  defiance  or  challenge 

we  know  not ;  or  whether  it  was  done  in  mere 
contempt,  or  a  signal  to  the  rest,  but  immediately 
Friday  cried  out  they  were  going  to  shoot ;  and 
unhappily  for  him  (poor  fellow)  they  let  fly  about 
330  of  their  arrows,  and,  to  my  inexpressible 
grief,  killed  poor  Friday,  no  other  man  being  in 
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their  sight.  The  poor  fellow  was  shot  with  no 
less  tjian  three  arrows,  and  about  three  more 
fell  very  nigh  him  ;  such  unlucky  marksmen  the) 
were  1 

I  was  so  enraged  with  the  loss  of  my  old  ser 
vant,  the  companion  of  all  my  sorrows  and  soli 
tudes,  that  I  immediately  ordered  five  guns  to  be 
loaded  with  small  shot  and  four  with  great,  anr 
gave  them  such  a  broadside  as  they  had  never 
had  in  their  lives  before,  to  be  sure 

They  were  not  above  half  a  cable's  length  off 
when  we  fired  ;  and  our  gunners  took  their  aim 
so  well,  that  three  or  four  of  their  Qanoes  were 
overset,  as  we  had  reason  to  believe  by  one  shot 
only. 

The  ill  manners  of  turning  up  their  bare  back 
sides  to  us  gave  us  no  great  offence ;  neither  did 
1  know  for  certain  whether  that,  which  would 
pass  for  the.  greatest  contempt  among  us,  might 
be  understood  so  by  them  or  not ;  therefore,  in 
turn,  I  had  only  resolved  to  have  fired  four  or 
five  guns  with  powder  only,  which  I  knew  would 
fright  them  sufficiently  ;  but  when  they  shot  at 
us  directly  with  all  the  fury  they  were  capable  of, 
and  especially  as  they  had  killed  my  poor  Friday, 
whom  I  so  entirely  loved  and  valued,  and  who, 
indeed,  so  well  deserved  it,  I  not  only  had  been 
justified  before  God  and  man,  but  would  have  been 
very  glad,  if  I  could,  to  have  overset  every  canoe 
there,  and  drowned  every  one  of  them. 

I  can  neither  tell  how  many  we  killed,  or 
how  many  we  wounded,  at  this  broadside ; 
but  sure  such  a  fright  and  hurry  never  was 
seen  among  such  a  multitude.  There  were  thir 
teen  or  fourteen  of  their  canoes  split  and  over 
set,  in  all,  and  the  men  all  set  a  swimming;  the 
rest,  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  scoured  away 
as  fast,  as  they  could,  taking  but  little  care  to 
save  those  whose  boats  were  split  or  spoiled  with 
our  shot ;  so  I  suppose  that  they  were  many  of 
them  lost,  and  our  men  took  up  one  poor  fellow, 
swimming  for  his  life,  above  an  hour  after  they 
were  all  gone. 

One  small  shot  from  our  cannon  must  needs 
kill  and  wound  a  great  many  ;  but,  in  short,  we 
never  knew  anything  how  it  went  with  them, 
for  they  fled  so  fast  that,  in  three  hours  or  there 
abouts,  we  could  not  see  above  three  or  four 
straggling  canoes  ;  nor  did  we  ever  see  the  rest  any 
more,  for  a  breeze  of  wind  springing  up  the  same 
evening,  we  weighed  and  set  sail  for  the  Brazils. 
We  had  a  prisoner  indeed,  but  the  creature 
was  so  sullen  that  he  would  neither  eat  or  speak, 
and  we  all  fancied  he  would  starve  himself  to 
death  ;  but  I  took  a  way  to  cure  him,  for  I  made 
them  take  him  and  turn  him  into  the  long  boat, 
and  make  him  believe  they  would  toss  him  into 
the  sea  again,  and  so  leave  him  where  they  found 
him,  if  he  would  not  speak;  nor  would  that  do, 
but  they  really  did  throw  him  into  the  sea,  and 
came  away  from  him ;  and  then  he  followed 
them,  for  he  swam  like  a  cork,  and  called  to  them 
in  his  tongue,  though  they  knew  not  one  word 
of  what  he  said.  However,  at  last,  they  took 
him  in  again,  and  then  he  began  to  be  more 
tractable;  nor  did  I  ever  design  they  should 
drown  him. 

We  were  now  under  sail  again  ;  but  I  xvas  the 
most  disconsolate  creature  alive  for  want  of  my 
man  Fridav.  and  would  have  been  very  glad  to 


have  gone  back  to  the  island  to  have  taken  one 
of  the  rest  from  thence  for  my  occasion,  but  it 
could  not  be;  so  we  went  on.  We  had  one  pri 
soner,  as  I  have  said,  and  it  was  a  long  while 
before  we  could  make  him  understand  anything  ; 
but,  in  time,  our  men  taught  him  some  English, 
and  he  began  to  be  a  little  tractable.  After 
wards  we  inquired  what  country  he  came  from, 
but  could  make  nothing  of  what  he  said  ;  for  his 
speech  was  so  odd,  all  gutturals,  and  spoken  in 
the  throat,  in  such  an  hollow  and  odd  manner, 
that  we  could  never  form  a  word  from  him  ;  and 
we  were  all  of  opinion  that  they  might  speak  that 
language  as  well  if  they  were  gagged  as  other 
wise  ;  nor  could  we  perceive  that  they  had  any 
occasion  either  for  teeth,  tongue,  lips,  or  palate, 
but  formed  their  words  just  as  a  hunting-horn 
forms  a  tune,  with  an  open  throat.  He  told  us, 
however,  some  time  after,  when  we  had  taught 
him  to  speak  a  little  English,  that  they  were  go 
ing,  with  their  kings,  to  fight  a  great  battle. 
When  he  said  kings,  we  asked  him,  how  many 
kings  ?  He  said  there  were  five  nation  (we 
could  not  make  him  understand  the  plural  s), 
and  that  they  all  joined  to  go  against  two  nation. 
We  asked  him,  what  made  them  come  up  to  us? 
He  said,  "  To  makee  te  great  wonder  look ;" 
where  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  those  natives, 
as  also  those  of  Africa,  when  they  learn  English, 
they  always  add  two  e's  at  the  end  of  the  words 
where  we  use  one,  and  place  the  accent  upon  the 
last  of  them  ;  as  "  Makee,  takee,"  and  the  like ; 
and  we  could  not  break  them  of  it ;  nay,  I  could 
hardly  make  Friday  leave  it  off,  though  at  last 
he  did. 

And  now  I  name  the  poor  fellow  once  more  I 
must  take  my  last  leave  of  him  ;  poor  honest 
Friday  !  We  buried  him  with  all  decency  and 
solemnity  possible,  by  putting  him  into  a  coffin 
and  throwing  him  into  the  sea,  and  I  caused  them 
to  fire  eleven  guns  for  him  ;  and  so  ended  the 
life  of  the  most  grateful,  faithful,  honest,  and 
most  affectionate  servant  that  ever  man  had. 

We  now  went  away  with  a  fair  wind  for  Brazil, 
and  in  about  twelve  days'  time  we  made  land  in 
the  latitude  of  five  degrees  south  of  the  line, 
being  the  north-easternmost  land  of  all  that  part 
of  America.  We  kept  on  S.  by  E.  in  sight  of 
the  shore  four  days,  when  we  made  the  Cape  St 
Augustine,  and  in  three  days  came  to  an  anchor 
off  tha  bay  of  All  Saints,  the  old  place  of  my  de 
liverance,  from  whence  came  both  my  good  and 
evil  fate. 

Nevei  (lid  a  ship  come  to  this  part,  that  had 
less  business  than  1  had,  and  yet  it  was  with 
reat  difficulty  that  we  were  admitted  to  hold  the 
least  correspondence  on  shore.  Not  my  partner 
himself,  who  was  alive,  and  made  a  great  figure 
among  them,  not  my  two  merchant  trustees,  nor 
the  fame  of  my  wonderful  preservation  in  the 
island,  could  obtain  me  that  favour ;  but  my 
partner,  remembering  that  I  had  given  five  hun 
dred  moidores  to  the  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
the  Augustines,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  to  the  poor,  went  to  the  monastery  and 
obliged  the  prior  that  then  was  to  go  to  the  go 
vernor,  and  beg  leave  for  me  presently,  with  the 
captain  and  one  more,  besides  eight  seamen,  to 
come  on  shore,  and  no  more  ;  and  this  upon  con 
dition,  absolutely  capitulated  for,  that  we  should 
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not  offer  to  land  any  goods  out  of  the  ship,  or  to  : 
carry  any  person  away,  without  a  license. 

They  were  so  strict  with  us,  as  to  landing1  any 
goods,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that   I 
got  on  shore  three  bales  of  English  goods,  such  j 
as  fine  broad  cloths,  stuffs,  and  some  linen,  which  f 
1  had  brought  for  a  present  to  my  partner. 

He  was  a  very  generous,  broad- hearted  man, 
though  (like  me)  he  came  from  little  at  first ; 
and  though  he  knew  not  that  1  had  the  least  de 
sign  of  giving  him  anything,  he  sent,  me  on  board 
a  present  of  fresh  provisions,  wine,  and  sweet 
meats,  worth  above  thirty  moidores,  including 
some  tobacco,  and  three  or  four  fine  medals  in 
gold.  But  I  was  even  with  him  in  my  present, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  consisted  of  fine  broad 
cloth,  English  stuffs,  lace,  and  fine  Hollands. 
Also,  I  delivered  him  about  the  value  ot  100/, 
sterling,  in  the  same  goods,  for  other  uses;  and 
I  obliged  him  to  set  up  the  sloop  which  I  had 
hrou.irht  with  me  from  England,  as  I  have  said, 
for  the  use  of  my  colony,  in  order  to  send  the 
refreshments  I  intended  to  my  plantation. 

Accordingly  he  got  hands,  and  finished  the 
sloop  in  a  very  few  days,  for  she  was  already 
framed ;  and  1  gave  the  master  of  her  such  in 
structions  as  he  could  not  miss  the  place  ;  nor 
did  he  miss  it,  as  I  had  an  account  from  my 
partner  afterwards.  I  got  him  soon  loaded  with 
the  small  cargo  I  had  sent  them  ;  and  one  of  our 
seamen,  that  had  been  on  shore  with  me  there, 
offered  to  go  with  the  sloop  and  settle  there, 
upon  my  letter  to  the  governor  Spaniard,  to  allot , 
him  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  a  plantation, 
and  giving  him  some  clothes,  and  tools  for  his  ; 
planting  work,  which  he  said  he  understood, 
having  been  an  old  planter  in  Maryland,  and  a 
buccaneer  into  the  bargain. 

I  encouraged  the  fellow  by  granting  all  he  de 
sired  ;  and,  as  an  addition,  I  gave  him  the  savage 
which  we  had  taken  prisoner  of  war,  to  be  his 
slave,  and  ordered  the  governor  Spaniard  to  give  i 
him  his  share  of  everything  he  tv.anted  with  the 
rest. 

When  we  came  to  fit  this  man  out,  my  old 
partner  told  me  there  was  a  certaui  very  honest 
fellow,  a  Brazil  planter  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  displeasure  of  the  church. 
"  1  know  not  what  the  matter  is  with  him,"  says  | 
he,  "  but,  on  my  conscience,  I  think  he  is  an 
heretic  in  his  heart,  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  i 
conceal  himself  for  fear  of  the  Inquisition  ;  that  • 
he  would  be  very  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to  | 
make  his  escape,  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters ;  j 
and   if  1  would   let  them   go   to  the  island,  and  | 
allot  them  a  plantation,  he  would  give  them  a 
small  stock  to  begin  with,  for  the  officers  of  the 
Inquisition  had  seized  all  his  effects  and  estate, 
and  he   had   nothing  left  but  a  little   household 
stuff  and  two  slaves  ;  and,"  adds  he,  "  though  I 
hate  his  principles,  yet  I  would  not  have  him  fall 
into  their   hands,  for  he  wUl   assuredly  be  burnt 
alive  if  ho  'iocs." 

I  granted  this  presently,  and  joined  .my  Eng 
lishman  with  them;  and  we  concealed  the  man, 
and  his  wife  anil  daughters,  on  board  o-ur  ship, 
till  the  sloop  put  out  to  go  to  sea;  and  then 
(having  put  all  their  goods  on  board  the  sloop 
some  time  before)  we  put  them  on  boi\rd  the 
sloop  after  she  was  got  out  of  the  bay. 


Our  seamen  was  mightily  pleased  with  this 
new  partner;  and  their  stock,  indeed,  was  much 
alike  rich  in  tools,  and  in  preparations,  for  a 
farm,  but  nothing  to  begin  with  but  as  above. 
However,  they  carried  over  with  them  (which 
was  worth  all  the  rest)  some  materials  for  plant 
ing  sugar  canes,  with  some  plants  of  canes,  which 
he  (I  mean  the  Portugal  man)  understood  very 
well. 

Among  the  rest  of  the  supplies  sent  my  tenants 
in  the  island,  I  sent  them,  by  this  sloop,  three 
milch  cows  and  five  calves,  about  twenty-two 
hogs  among  them,  three  sows  big  with  pig,  two 
mares,  and  a  stone-horse. 

For  my  Spaniards,  according  to  my  promise, 
I  engaged  three  Portugal  women  to  go  ;  and  re 
commended  it  to  them  to  marry  them,  and  use 
them  kindly.  I  could  have  procured  more  wo 
men,  but  I  remembered  that  the  poor  persecuted 
man  had  two  daughters,  and  there  were  but  five 
of  the  Spaniards  that  wanted  ;  the  rest  had  wives 
of  their  own,  though  in  another  country. 

All  this  cargo  arrived  safe,  and  as  you  may 
easily  suppose,  very  welcome  to  my  old  inhabi 
tants,  who  were  now  (with  this  addition)  between 
sixty  and  seventy  people,  besides  little  children, 
of  which  there  were  a  great  many.  I  found  let 
ters  at  London  from  them  all,  by  way  of  Lisbon, 
when  I  came  back  to  England,  being  sent  back 
to  the  Brazils  by  this  sloop,  of  which  I  shall  take 
some  notice  in  its  place. 

1  have  now  done  with  my  island,  and  all  man 
ner  of  discourse  about  it ;  and  whoever  reads  the 
rest  of  my  memorandtlms,  would  do  well  to  turn 
his  thoughts  entirely  from  it,  and  expect  to  read 
only  of  the  follies  of  an  old  man,  not  warned  by 
his  own  harms,  much  less  by  those  of  other  men, 
to  beware  of  the  like  ;  not  cooled  by  almost  forty 
years'  misery  and  disappointments  ;  not  satisfied 
with  prosperity  beyond  expectation  ;  not  made 
cautious  by  affliction  and  distress  beyond  imi 
tation. 

I  had  no  more  business  to  go  to  the  East  In 
dies  than  a  man  at  full  Ijberty,  and  having  com 
mitted  no  crime,  has  to  go  to  the  turnkey  at 
Newgate,  and  desire  him  to  lock  him  up  among 
the  prisoners  there,  and  starve  him.  Had  I  taken 
a  small  vessel  from  England,  and  went  directly 
to  the  island — had  I  loaded  her,  as  I  did  the 
other  vessel,  with  all  the  necessaries  for  the 
plantation  and  for  my  people — took  a  patent 
from  the  government  here  to  have  secured  my 
property,  in  subjection  only  to  that  of  England, 
which,  to  be  sure,  I  might  have  obtained — had  I 
carried  over  cannon  and  ammunition,  servants, 
and  people  to  plant,  and,  taking  possession  of  the 
place,  fortified  and  strengthened  it  in  the  name 
of  England,  and  increased  it  with  people,  as  I 
might  easily  have  done — had  I  then  settled  my 
self  there,  and  sent  the  ship  back  loaded  with 
good  rice,  as  I  might  also  have  done  in  six 
months'  time,  and  ordered  my  friends  to  have 
fitted  her  out  again  for  our  supply — had  I  done 
this,  and  stayed  there  myself,  I  had  at  least 
acted  like  a  man  of  common  sense ;  but  I  was 
possessed  with  a  wandering  spirit,  scorned  all  ad 
vantages,  pleased  myself  with  being  the  patron 
of  these  people  I  had  placed  there,  and  doing  for 
them  in  a  kind  of  haughty  majestic  way,  like  an 
old  patriarchal  monarch,  providing  for  them  as 
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if  1  had  been  the  father  of  the  whole  family,  as 
well  as  of  the  plantation  ;  but  I  never  so  much 
as  pretended  to  plant  in  the  name  of  any  govern 
ment  or  nation,  or  to  acknowledge  any  prince,  or 
to  call  my  people  subjects  to  any  one  nation  more 
thun  another;  nay,  I  never  so  much  as  gave  the 
p'art-  a  name,  but  left  it  as  I  found  it,  belonging 
to  no  man,  and  the  people  under  no  discipline 
or  government  but  my  own  ;  who,  though  I  had 
.in  influence  over  them  as  father  and  benefactor, 
had  no  authority  or  power  to  act  or  command 
one  way  or  other,  farther  than  voluntary  consent 
moved  them  to  comply;  yet  even  this,  had  I 
stayed  there,  would  have  done  well  enough,  but 
as  i  rambled  from  them,  and  came  thither  no 
more,  the  last  letters  I  had  from  any  of  them 
were  by  my  partner's  means,  who  afterwards  sent 
another  sloop  to  the  place,  and  who  sent  me 
word,  though  I  had  not  the  letter  till  five  years 
after  it  was  written,  that  they  went  on  but 
poorly,  and  were  malcontent  with  their  long  stay 
there  ;  that  Will  Atkins  was  dead ;  that  nve  of 
the  Spaniards  were  come  away  ;  and  that  though 
they  had  not  been  much  molested  by  the  sa 
vages,  yet  they  had  had  some  skirmishes  with 
them  ;  that  they  begged  of  him  to  write  to  me, 
to  think  of  the  promise  I  had  made  to  fetch  them 
away,  that  they  might  see  their  own  country 
again  before  they  died. 

But  1  was  gone  a  wild-goose  .chase  indeed : 
and  they  who  will  have  any  more  of  mo,  must 
be  content  to  follow  me  through  a  new  variety  of 
follies,  hardships,  and  wild  adventures;  wherein 
the  justice  of  Providence  may  be  duly  observed, 
and  we  may  see  how  easily  Heaven  can  gorge  us 
with  our  own  desires,  make  the  strongest  of  our 
wishes  to  be  our  affliction,  and  punish  us  most 
severely  with  those  very  things  which  we  think 
it  would  be  our  utmost  happiness  to  be  allowed 
in. 

Let  no  wise  man  flatter  himself  with  the 
strength  of  his  own  judgment,  as  if  he  was  able 
to  chooge  any  particular  station  of  life  for  him 
self.  Man  is  a  short,  sighted  creature,  sees  but  a 
very  little  way  before  him  ;  and  as  his  passions 
are  none  of  his  best  friends,  so  his  particular 
affections  are  generally  his  worst  counsellors. 

I  say  this  with  respect  to  the  impetuous  desire 
I  had  from  a  youth  to  wander  into  the  world, 
and  how  evident  it  now  was  that  this  principle 
was  preserved  in  me  for  my  punishment.  How 
it  came  on,  the  manner,  the  circumstance,  and 
the  conclusion  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  give  you  histori 
cally,  and  with  its  utmost  variety  of  particulars. 

But  the  secret  ends  of  Divine  Providence  in 
thus  permitting  us  to  be  hurried  down  the  stream 
of  our  own  desires,  are  only  to  be  understood  of 
those  who  can  listen  to  the  voice  of  Provi 
dence,  and  draw  religious  consequences  from 
GOD'S  justice  and  their  own  mistakes. 

Be  it  had  I  business  or  no  business,  away  1 
went ;  it  is  no  time  now  to  enlarge  any  farther 
upon  the  reason  or  absurdity  of  my  own  conduct, 
but  to  come  to  the  history  ;  I  was  embarked  for 
the  voyage,  and  the  voyage  I  went. 

I  shall  only  add  here,  that  my  honest  and 
truly  pious  clergyman  left  me  here ;  a  ship  being 
ready  to  go  to  Lisbon,  he  asked  my  leave  to  go 
thither,  beinsr  still,  as  he  observed,  bound  never 


to  finish  any  voyage  he  began.     How  happy  had 
it  been  for  me  ii'  I  hud  gone  with  him  ! 

But  it  was  too  late  now — all  things  Heaven  ap 
points  are  best ;  had  I  gone  with  him,  I  had 
never  had  so  many  things  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
you  had  never  heard  of  the  second  part  of  the 
Travels  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  so 
I  must  leave  bore  the  fruitless  exclaiming  at  my 
self,  and  go  on  with  my  voyage. 

From  the  Brazils  we  made  directly  away  over 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Cape  de  Bonne  Esperance, 
or,  as  we  call  it,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and 
had  a  tolerable  good  voyage,  our  course  gene 
rally  south-east,  now  and  then  a  storm  and  some 
contrary  winds.  But  my  disasters  at  sea  were 
at  an  end  ;  my  future  rubs  and  cross  events  were 
to  befall  me  on  shore,  that  it  might  appear  the 
land  was  as  well  prepared  to  be  our  scourge  as 
the  sea,  when  Heaven,  who  directs  the  circum 
stances  of  things,  pleases  to  appoint  it  to  be  so. 

Our  ship  was  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  had  a 
supercargo  on  board,  who  was  to  direct  all  her 
motions  after  she  arrived  at  the  Cape,  only  being 
limited  to  a  certain  number  of  days  for  stay,  by 
a  charter-party,  at  the  several  ports  she  was  to 
go  to.  This  was  none  of  my  business,  neither  did 
I  meddle  with  it  at.  all,  my  nephew,  the  cap 
tain,  and  the  supercargo  adjusting  all  those 
things  between  them  as  they  thought  fit. 

We  made  no  stay  at  the  Cape  longer  than  was 
needful  to  take  in  fresh  water,  but  made  the  best 
of  our  way  for  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  We  were 
indeed  informed  that  a  French  man-of-war  of 
fifty  guns  and  two  large  merchant  ships  were 
gone  for  the  Indies  ;  and  as  I  knew  we  were  at 
war  with  France,  I  had  some  apprehensions  of 
them,  but  they  went  their  own  way,  and  we 
heard  no  more  of  them. 

I  shall  not  pester  my  account  or  the  reader 
with  descriptions  of  places,  journals  of  our  voy 
ages,  variations  of  the  compass,  latitudes,  meri 
dian  distances,  trade  winds,  situation  of  ports, 
and  the  like,  such  as  almost  all  the  histories  of 
long  navigation  are  full  of,  and  which  make  the 
reading  tiresome  enough,  and  are  perfectly  un 
profitable  to  all  that  read,  except  only  to  those 
who  are  to  go  to  those  places  themselves. 

It  is  enough  to  name  the  ports  and  places 
which  we  touched  at,  and  what  occurred  to  us 
upon  our  passing  from  one  to  another.  We 
touched  first  at  the  island  of  Madagascar,  where, 
though  the  people  are  fierce  and  treacherous, 
and,  in  particular,  very  well  armed  with  lances 
and  bows,  which  they  use  with  inconceivable 
dexterity,  yet  we  fared  very  well  with  them 
awhile  ;  they  treated  us  very  civilly,  and  for  some 
trifles  which  we  gave  them,  such  as  knives, 
scissars,  &c.,  they  brought  us  eleven  good  fat 
bullocks,  middling  in  size,  but  very  good  in  flesh, 
which  we  took  in,  partly  for  fresh  provisions  for 
our  present  spending,  and  the  rest  to  salt  for  the 
ship's  use. 

We  were  obliged  to  stay  here  for  some  time 
after  we  had  furnished  ourselves  with  provisions  ; 
and  I,  who  was  always  too  curious  to  look  into 
every  nook  of  the  world  wherever  I  came,  was 
for  going  on  shore  as  often  as  I  could.  It  was 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  island  that  we  went  on 
shore  one  evening,  and  the  people,  who,  by  the 
way,  are  very  numerous,  came  thronging  about 
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us,  iind  stood  gazincr  at  us  at  a  distance.  As  wo 
had  traded  Freely  with  th<-m.  and  had  been  kindly 
used.  \ve  thought  ourselves  in  no  danger,  but 
when  we  saw  the  people,  we  cut  three  boughs 
out  of  a  tree,  and  stuck  them  up  at  a  distance 
from  us,  which,  it  seems,  is  a  mark  in  the 
country,  not  only  of  truce  and  friendship,  but 
when  it  is  accepted,  the  other  side  set  up  three 
poles  or  boughs  also,  which  is  a  signal  that  they 
accept  the  truce  too;  but  then  this  is  a  known 
condition  of  the  truce,  that  you  are  not  to  pass 
beyond  their  three  poles  towards  them,  nor  they 
Come  past  your  three  poles  or  boughs  towards 
you  ;  so  that  you  are  perfectly  secure  within  the 
three  poles,  and  all  the  space  between  your  poles 
and  theirs  is  allowed,  like  a  market,  for  free  con 
verse,  traffic,  and  commerce.  When  you  go  thi 
ther,  you  must  not  carry  your  weapons  with  you, 
and  if  they  come  into  that  space,  they  stick  up 
their  javelins  and  lances  all  at  the  first  poles,  and 
come  on  unarmed  ;  but  if  any  violence  is  offered 
them,  and  the  truce  thereby  broken,  away  they 
run  to  the  poles,  and  lay  hold  of  their  weapons, 
and  then  the  truce  is  at  an  end. 

It  happened  one  evening,  when  we  went  on 
shore,  that  a  greate/  number  of  their  people  came 
down  than  usual,  but  were  all  very  friendly  and 
civil.  They  brought  with  them  several  kinds 
of  provisions,  for  which  we  satisfied  them  with 
such  toys  as  we  had  ;  their  women  also  brought 
us  milk  and  roots,  and  several  things  very  ac 
ceptable  to  us,  and  all  was  quiet,  and  we  made  us 
a  little  tent,  or  hut,  of  some  boughs  of  trees,  and 
lay  on  shore  all  that  night. 

I  know  not  what  was  the  occasion,  but  I  was 
not  so  well  satisfied  to  lie  on  shore  as  the  rest ; 
and  the  boat  lying  at  an  anchor  about  a  stone's 
cast  from  the  land,  with  two  men  in  her  to 
take  care  of  her,  I  made  one  of  them  come  on 
shore  ;  and  getting  some  boughs  of  trees  to  cover 
us  also  in  the  boat,  I  spread  the  sail  on  the  bot 
tom  of  the  boat  and  lay  on  board,  under  the 
cover  of  the  branches  of  the  trees,  all  night. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  heard 
one  of  our  men  make  a  terrible  noise  on  the 
shore,  calling  out  for  God's  sake  to  bring  the 
boat  in,  and  come  and  help  them,  for  they  were 
all  like  to  be  murdered ;  at  the  same  time  I 
heard  the  firing  of  five  muskets,  which  was  the 
number  of  the  guns  they  had,  and  that  three 
times  over ;  for  it  seems  the  natives  here  were 
not  so  easily  frighted  with  guns  as  the  savages 
were  in  America,  where  I  hud  to  do  with  them. 

All  this  while  I  knew  not  what  was  the  mat 
ter;  but  rousing  immediately  from  sleep  with 
the  noise,  I  caused  the  boat  to  be  thrust  in,  and 
resolved,  with  three  fusils  we  had  on  board,  to 
Lmil  and  assist  our  men. 

We  got  the  boat  soon  to  the  shore,  but  our 
men  were  in  too  much  haste ;  for,  being  come 
to  the  shore,  they  plunged  into  the  water,  to  get 
to  the  boat  with  all  the  expedition  they  could, 
being  pursued  by  between  three  and  four  hun 
dred  men.  Our  men  were  but  nine  in  all,  and 
enly  five  of  them  had  fusils  with  them  ;  the  rest, 
indeed",  had  pistols  and  swords,  but  they  were  of 
small  use  to  them. 

We  took  up  seven  of  our  men,  and  with  diffi 
culty  enough  too,  three  of  them  being  very  ill 
woundod  j  and  that  which  was  still  worse  was. 


that  while  we  stood  in  the  boat  to  take  our  men 
in,  we  were  in  as  much  danger  as  they  were  in 
on  shore ;  for  they  poured  their  arrows  in  upon 

so  thick,  that  we  were  fain  to  barricade  the 
side  of  the  boat  up  with  the  benches  and  two  or 
three  loose  boards,  which,  to  our  great  satisfac 
tion,  we  had,  by  mere  accident,  or  providence 
rather,  in  the  boat. 

And  yet,  had  it  been  day-light,  they  are,  it 
seems,  such  exact  marksmen,  that  if  they  could 
have  seen  but  the  least  part  of  any  of  us,  they 
would  have  been  sure  of  us.  We  had,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  a  little  sight  of  them,  as  they 
stood  pelting  us  from  the  shore  with  darts  and 
arrows  ;  and,  having  got  ready  our  fire-arms,  we 
gave  them  a  volley ;  and  we  could  hear,  by  the 
cries  of  some  of  them,  that  we  had  wounded 
several.  However,  they  stood  thus  in  battle  array 
on  the  shore  till  break  of  day,  which  we  suppose 
was,  that  they  might  see  the  better  to  take  their 
dim  at  us. 

In  this  condition  we  lay,  and  could  not  tell 
how  to  weigh  our  anchor  or  set  up  our  sail,  be 
cause  we  must  needs  stand  up  in  the  boat,  and 
they  were  as  sure  to  hit  us  as  we  were  to  hit  a 
bird  in  a  tree  with  small  shot.  We  made  signals 
of  distress  to  the  ship,  which  though  she  rod<;  a 
league  off,  yet  my  nephew,  the  captain,  hearing 
our  firing,  and  by  glasses  perceiving  the  posture 
we  lay  in,  and  that  we  fired  towards  the  shore, 
pretty  well  understood  us  ;  and,  weighing  anchor 
with  all  speed,  he  stood  as  near  the  shore  as  he 
durst  with  the  ship,  and  then  sent  another  boat, 
with  ten  hands  in  her,  to  assist  us :  but  we 
called  to  them  not  to  come  too  near,  telling  them 
what  condition  we  were  in;  however,  they  stood 
in  nearer  to  us;  and  one  of  the  men,  taking  the 
end  of  a  tow-line  in  his  hand,  and  keeping  our 
boat  between  him  and  the  enemy,  so  that  they 
could  not  perfectly  see  him,  swam  on  board  us, 
and  made  the  line  fast  to  the  boat;  upon  which 
we  slipt  our  little  cable,  and  leaving  our  anchor 
behind,  they  towed  us  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
arrows;  we  all  the  while  lying  close  behind  the 
barricade  we  had  made. 

As  soon  as  we  were  got  from  between  the  ship 
and  the  shore,  that  we  could  lay  her  side  to  the 
shore,  we  ran  along  just  by  them,  and  we  poured 
in  a  broadside  among  them,  loaded  with  pieces 
of  iron  and  lead,  small  bullets,  and  such  stuff, 
besides  the  great  shot,  which  made  a  terrible 
havock  among  them. 

When  we  were  got  on  board,  and  out  of  danger, 
we  had  time  to  examine  into  the  occasion  of  this 
fray  ;  and,  indeed,  our  supercargo,  who  had  been 
often  in  those  parts,  put  me  upon  it;  for  he  said  he 
was  sure  the  inhabitants  would  not  have  touched 
us  after  we  had  made  a  truce,  if  we  had  not  done 
something  to  provoke  them  to  it.  At  length  it 
came  out,  viz.,  that  an  old  woman  who  had  come 
to  sell  us  some  milk,  had  brought  it  within  our 
poles,  with  a  young  woman  with  her,  who  also 
brought  some  roots  or  herbs;  ar.d  while  the  old 
woman  (whether  she  was  mother  to  the  young 
woman  or  no,  they  could  pot  tell)  was  selling  us 
the  milk,  one  of  our  men  offered  some  rudeness 
to  the  wetich  that  was  with  her;  at  which  the 
old  woman  made  a  great  noise.  However,  the 
seaman  would  not  quit  his  prize,  but  carried  her 
out  of  the  old  woman's  sijht  among  the  trees ) 
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it  being  almost  dark,  the  old  woman  went  away 
without  her,  and,  as  we  suppose,  made  an  outcry 
among  the  people  she  came  from  ;  who,  upon 
notice,  raised  this  great  arm}-  upon  us  in  three 
or  four  hours  ;  and  it,  was  great  odds  but  we  had 
been  all  destroyed. 

One  of  our  men  was  killed  with  a  lance  that 
was  thrown  at  him,  just  at  the  beginning  <<f  the 
attack,  as  he  sallied  out  of  the  tent  we  had 
made  ;  the  rest  came  off  free,  all  but  the  fellow 
who  was  the  occasion  of  all  the  mischief,  who 
paid  dear  enough  for  his  black  mistress,  for  we 
could  not  hear  what  became  of  him  a  great 
while.  We  lay  upon  the  shore  two  days  after, 
though  the  wind  presented,  and  made  signals  for 
him ;  made  our  boat  sail  up  shore  and  down 
shore  several  leagues,  but  in  vain  ;  so  we  were 
obliged  to  give  him  over ;  and  if  he  alone  had 
suffered  for  it,  the  loss  had  been  the  less. 

I  could  not  satisfy  myself,  however,  without 
.venturing  on  shore  once  more,  to  try  if  I  could 
learn  anything  of  him  or  them.  It  was  the 
third  night  after  the  action,  that  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  learn,  if  I  could  by  any  means,  what 
mischief  we  had  done,  and  how  the  game  stood 
on  the  Indian  side.  I  was  careful  to  do  it  in  the 
dark,  lest  we  should  be  attacked  again ;  but  I 
ought  indeed  to  have  been  sure  that  the  men  1 
went  with  had  been  under  my  command  before 
I  engaged  in  a  thing  so  hazardous  and  mis 
chievous,  as  I  was  brought  into  it  without  my 
knowledge  or  desire. 

We  took  twenty  stout  fellows  with  us  as  any 
in  the  ship,  besides  the  supercargo  and  myself; 
and  we  landed  two  hours  before  midnight,  at  the 
same  place  where  the  Indians  stood  drawn  up 
the  evening  before.  I  landed  here,  because  my 
design,  as  I  have  said,  was  chiefly  to  see  if  they 
had  quitted  the  field,  and  if  they  had  left  any 
marks  behind  them,  or  of  the  mischief  we  had 
done  them  ;  and  I  thought  if  we  could  surprise 
one  or  two  of  them,  perhaps  we  might  get  our 
man  again,  by  way  of  exchange. 

We  landed  without  any  noise,  and  divided  our 
men  into  two  companies,  whereof  the  boatswain 
commanded  one  and  I  the  other.  We  neither 
could  hear  nor  see  anybody  astir  when  we 
landed,  so  we  marched  up,  one  body  at  a  distance 
from  the  other,  to  the  field  of  battle  ;  at  first  we 
could  see  nothing,  it  being  very  dark,  but  by  and 
by  our  boatswain,  that  led  the  first  party,  stum 
bled  and  fell  over  a  dead  body  ;  this  made  them 
halt  there  a  while,  for  knowing  by  the  circum 
stances  that  they  were  at  the  place  where  the 
Indiana  had  stood,  they  waited  for  my  coming 
up.  Here  we  concluded  to  halt  till  the  moon 
began  to  rise,  which  we  knew  would  be  in  less 
than  an  hour,  and  then  we  could  easily  discern 
the  havoc  we  had  made  among  them  ;  we  told 
two-and-thirty  bodies  upon  the  ground,  whereof 
two  were  not  quite  dead.  Some  h;>d  an  arm 
and  some  a  leg  shot  off,  and  one  his  head  ;  those 
that  were  wounded'  we  supposed  they  had  car 
ried  away. 

When  we  had  made,  as  I  thought,  a  full  dis 
covery  of  all  we  could  como  at  the  know! 
I  was  for  going  on  board  again,  but  the  boatswain 
and  his  party  often  sent  me  word  that,  they  wen- 
resolved  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Indian  town, 
where  these  doss,  as  they  called  them,  dwelt, 


and  desired  me  to  go  along  with  them  ;  and  if 
they  could  find  them,  as  they  still  fancied  they 
should,  they  did  not  doubt,  they  said,  getting  a 
good  booty,  and  it  might  be  they  might  find 
Thomas  Jeffrys  there— that  was  the  man's  name 
we  had  lost. 

Had  they  sent  to  ask  my  leave  to  go,  I  knew 
well  enough  what  answer  to  have  given  them,  for 
I  would  have  commanded  them  instantly  on 
board,  knowing  it  was  not  a  hazard  fit  for  us  to 
run,  who  had  a  ship  and  a  ship's  loading  in  our 
charge,  and  a  voyage  to  mjike,  which  depended 
very  much  upon  the  lives  of  the  men  ;  but  as  they 
sent  me  word  they  were  resolved  to  go,  and  only 
asked  me  and  my  company  to  go  along  with 
them,  I  positively  refused  it,  and  rose  up  (for  I 
was  sitting  on  the  ground)  in  order  to  go  to  the 
boat.  One  or  two  of  the  men  began  to  impor 
tune  me  to  go,  and,  when  I  still  refused  positively, 
began  to  grumble,  and  say  they  were  not  under 
my  command,  and  would  go.  "  Come,  Jack," 
says  one  of  the  men,  "  will  you  go  with  me  ?  I 
will  go  for  one."  Jack  said  he  would,  and  an 
other  followed,  and  then  another  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
they  all  left  me  but  one,  whom,  wilh  much  diffi 
culty  too,  I  persuaded  to  stay  ;  so  the  supercargo 
and  I,  with  one  man,  went  back  to  the  boat, 
where  I  told  them  we  would  stay  for  them,  and 
take  care  to  take  in  as  many  of  them  as  should 
be  left,  for  I  told  them  it  was  a  mad  thing  they 
were  going  about,  and  supposed  most  of  them 
would  run  the  fate  of  Thomas  JeflTrys 

They  told  me,  like  seamen,  they'd  warrant  it 
they  would  come  off  again  ;  and  they  would  take 
care,  &c.  So  away  they  went.  I  entreated 
them  to  consider  the  ship  and  the  voyage — that 
their  lives  were  not  their  own,  and  that  they 
were  intrusted  with  the  voyage  in  some  measure; 
that  if  they  miscarried,  the  ship  misrht  be  lost  for 
want  of  their  help  ;  and  that  they  could  not 
answer  it  to  God  and  man.  I  said  a  great  deal 
more  to  them  on  thftt  head,  but  I  might  as  well 
have  talked  to  the  main-mast  of  the  ship — they 
were  mad  upon  their  journey ;  only  they  gave 
me  good  words,  and  begged  I  would  not  be 
angry;  said  they  would  be  very  cautious,  and 
they  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  be  back  again 
in  about  an  hour  at  farthest,  for  the  Indian  town, 
:hey  said,  was,  not  half  a  mile  off,  though  they 
"ound  it  above  two  miles  before  they  got  to  it. 

Well,  they  all  went  away  as  above,  and  though 
the  attempt  was  desperate,  and  such  as  none  but 
madmen  would  have  gone  about,  yet,  to  give 
them  their  due,  they  went  about  it  warily  as 
well  as  boldly.  They  were  gallantly  armed,  that 
s  true,  for  they  had  every  man  a  fusil  or  mutket. 
i  bayonet,  and  every  man  a  pistol  ;  some  of 
hem  had  broad  cutlasses,  some  of  them  hangers, 
and  the  boatswain  and  two  more  had  pole-axes  ; 
besides  all  which,  they  had  among  them  thirteen 
hand-grenadoes.  Bolder  fellows,  and  better  pro 
vided,  never  went  about  any  wicked  work  in  the 
world. 

When  they  went  out,  their  chief  design  was 
plunder,  and  they  were  in  mighty  hopes  of  find 
ing  gold  there  ;  but  a  circumstance,  which  none 
nl  thc,ni  were  aware  of,  sef  them  on  fire  with 
,  and  made  devils  of  them  all.  When 
tin '\-  came  to  the  few  Indian  houses,  which  they 
thought  had  been  the  town,  which  were  not 
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above  half  a  mile  off,  they  were  under  a  great 
disappointment,  for  there  were  not  above  twelve 
or  thirteen  houses,  and  where  the  town  was,  or 
how  big,  they  knew  not.  They  consulted,  there- 
fore,  what  to  do.  and  were  some  time  before  they 
could  resolve,  for,  if  they  fell  upon  these,  they 
must  cut  all  their  throats,  and  it  was  ten  to  one 
but  some  of  them  might  escape,  it  being  in  the 
night,  though  the  moon  was  up ;  and  if  one 
escaped,  he  would  run  away  and  raise  all  the 
town,  so  they  shoukl  have  a  whole  army  upon 
them.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  went 
away,  and  left  those  untouched  (for  the  people 
were  all  asleep),  they  could  not  tell  which  way  to 
look  for  the  town. 

However,  the  last  was  the  best  advice  ;  so 
they  resolved  to  leave  those  houses,  and  look  for 
the  town  as  well  ;is  they  could  ;  they  went  on  a 
little  way,  and  found  a  cow  tied  to  a  tree  ;  this 
they  presently  concluded  would  be  a  good  guide 
to  them,  for  they  said  the  cow  certainly  belonged 
to  the  town  before  them  or  the  town  behind 
them,  and  if  they  untied  her,  they  should  see 
which  way  she  went ;  if  she  went  back,  they  had^ 
,  nothing  to  say  to  her,  but  if  she  went  forward, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  her  ;  so  they 
cut  the  cord,  which  was  made  of  twisted  flags, 
and  the  cow  went  on  before  them.  In  a  word, 
the  cow  led  them  directly  to  the  town,  which,  as 
they  reported,  consisted  of  above  200  houses  or 
huts,  and  in  some  of  these  they  found  several 
families  living  together. 

Here  they  found  all  silent  —  as  profoundly 
secure  as  sleep  and  a  country  that  had  never 
seen  an  enemy  of  that  kind  could  make  them. 
Upon  this  they  called  another  council,  to  con- 
sider  what  they  had  to  do  ;  and,  in  a  word,  they 
resolved  to  divide  themselves  into  three  bodies, 
and  to  set  three  houses  on  fire  in  three  parts  of 
the  town,  and,  as  the  men  came  out,  to  seize 
them  and  bind  them  ;  if  any  resisted,  they  need 
not  be  asked  what  to  do  then  ;  and  so  to  search 
the  rest  of  the  houses  for  plunder  ;  but  resolved 
to  march  silently  first  through  the  town,  and  see 
what  dimensions  it  was  of,  and  consider  if  they 
might  venture  upon  it  or  no. 

They  did  so,  and  desperately  resolved  that 
they  would  venture  upon  them,  but  while  they 
were  animating  one  another  to  the  work,  three 
of  them,  that  were  a  little  before  the  rest,  called 
out  aloud,  and  told  them  they  had  found  Thomas 
Jeffrys ;  they  all  ran  up  to  the  place,  and  so  it 
was, "indeed,  for  there  they  found  the  poor  fellow, 
hanged  up  naked  by  one  arm,  and  his  throat  cut. 
There  was  an  Indian  house  just  by  the  tree, 
where  they  found  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the 
principal  Indians  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  fray  with  us  before,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  wounded  with  our  shot,  and  our  men  found 
they  were  awake,  and  talking  one  to  another  in 
that  house,  but  knew  not  their  number. 

The  sight  of  their  poor  mangled  comrade  so 
enraged  them  as  before,  that  they  swore  to  one 
another  they  would  be  revenged,  and  that  not 
an  Indian  who  came  into  their  hands  should  have 
quarter,  and  to  work  they  went  immediately, 
yet  not  so  madly  as  by  the  rage  and  fury  they 
were  in  might  be  expected.  Their  first  care  was 
to  get  something  that  would  soon  take  fire,  but, 
after  a  little  search,  they  found  that  would  be  to 


no  purpose,  for  most  of  the  houses  were  low,  and 
thatched  with  flags  or  rushes,  of  which  the 
country  is  full ;  so  they  presently  made  some  wild 
fire,  as  we  call  it,  by  wetting  a  little  powder  in 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  set  the  town  on  lire  in  four  or  five 
places,  and  particularly  that  house  where  the 
Indians  were  not  gone  to  bed.  As  soon  as  the 
fire  began  to  blaze,  the  poor  frighted  creatures 
began  to  rush  out  to  save  their  lives,  but  met 
wiih  their  fate  in  the  attempt,  and  especially  at 
the  door,  where  they  drove  them  back,  the  boat 
swain  himself  killing  one  or  two  with  his  pole- 
axe.  The  house  being  large,  and  many  in  it,  he 
did  not  care  to  go  in,  but  called  for  an  hand- 
grenado,  and  threw  it  among  them,  which  at  first 
frighted  them,  but  when  it  burst,  made  such 
havoc  among  them,  that  they  cried  out  in  a  hide 
ous  manner. 

In  short,  most  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the 
open  part  of  the  house  were  killed  or  hurt  with 
the  grenado,  except  two  or  three  more,  who 
pressed  to  the  door,  which  the  boatswain  and 
two  more  kept  with  the  bayonets  in  the  muzzles 
•of  their  pieces,  and  dispatched  all  who  came  that 
way.  But  there  was  another  apartment  in  the 
house,  where  the  prince  or  king,  or  whatsoever 
he  was,  and  several  others,  were,  and  they  kept 
in  till  the  house,  which  was  by  this  time  all  of  a 
light  flame,  fell  in  upon  them,  and  they  were 
smothered  or  burnt  together. 

All  this  while  they  fired  not  a  gun,  because 
they  would  not  waken  the  people  faster  than 
they  could  master  them  ;  but  the  fire  began  to 
waken  them  fast  enough,  and  our  fellows  were 
glad  to  keep  a  little  together  in  bodies,  for  the 
fire  grew  so  raging,  all  the  houses  being  made  of 
light  combustible  stuff,  that  they  could  hardly 
bear  the  street  between  them,  and  their  business 
was  to  follow  the  fire  for  the  surer  execution.  As 
fast  as  the  fire  either  forced  the  people  out  of 
those  houses  which  were  burning,  or  frighted 
them  out  of  others,  our  people  were  ready  at 
their  doors  to  knock  them  on  the  head,  still  call 
ing-  and  hallooing  to  each  other  to  remember 
Thomas  Jeffrys. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  must  confess  I  was 
very  uneasy,  and  especially  when  1  saw  the 
flames  of  the  town,  which,  it  being  night,  seemed 
to  be  just  by  me. 

.My  nephew,  the  captain,  who  was  roused  by 
his  men  too,  seeing  such  a  fire,  was  very  un 
easy,  not  knowing  what  the  matter  was,  or  what 
danger  I  was  in,  especially  hearing  the  guns  too, 
for  by  this  time  they  began  to  use  their  fire-arms. 
A  thousand  thoughts  oppressed  his  mind  con 
cerning  me  and  the  supercargo,  what  should  be 
come  of  us;  and  at  last,  though  he  could  ill 
spare  any  more  men,  yet,  not  knowing  what  exi 
gence  we  might  be  in,  he  takes  another  boat,  and 
with  thirteen  men  and  himself  comes  on  shore  to 
me. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  me  and  the  supercargo 
in  the  boat,  with  no  more  than  two  men,  for  one 
had  been  left  to  keep  the  boat,  and  though  he  was 
glad  that  we  were  well,  yet  he  was  in  the  same 
impatience  with  us  to  know  what  was  doing,  for 
the  noise  continued,  and  the  flame  increased.  I 
confess  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  for  any 
men  in  the  world  to  restrain  their  curiosity  of 
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knowing  what  had  happened,  or  their  concern 
for  the  safety  of  the  men.  In  a  word,  the  cap 
tain  told  me  he  would  go  and  help  his  men,  let 
what  would  come.  I  argued  with  him,  as  I  diil 
before  with  the  men,  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and 
the  danger  of  the  voyage,  the  interest  of  the 
owners  and  merchants,  &c.,  and  told  him  I 
would  go,  and  the  two  men,  and' only  sec  if  we 
could,  at  a  distance,  learn  what  was  like  to  be 
the  event,  and  come  back  and  tell  him. 

It  was  all  one  to  talk  to  my  nephew,  as  it 
was  to  talk  to  the  rest  before  ;  he  would  go,  he 
said,  and  he  only  wished  lie  had  left  but  ten  men 
in  the  ship,  for  he  could  not  think  of  having  his 
men  lost  for  want  of  help  ;  he  had  rather,  he 
said,  lose  the  ship,  the  voyage,  and  his  life  and 
all.  And  so  away  he  went. 

Nor  was  I  any  more  able  to  stay  behind  now, 
than  I  was  to  persuade  them  not  to  go  before ; 
so,  in  short,  the  captain  ordered  two  men  to  row 
back  the  pinnace,  and  fetch  twelve  men  more 
from  the  ship,  leaving  the  long  boat  at  an  anchor ; 
and  that,  when  they  came  back,  six  men  should 
keep  the  two  boats,  and  six  more  come  after  us, 
so  that  he  left  only  sixteen  men  in  the  ship ;  for 
the  whole  ship's  company  consisted  of  65  men, 
whereof  two  were  lost  in  the  first  quarrel  which 
brought  this  mischief  on. 

Being  now  on  the  march,  you  may  be  sure  we 
felt  little  of  the  ground  we  trod  on,  and  being 
guided  by  the  fire,  we  kept  no  path,  but  went 
directly  to  the  place  of  the  flame.  If  the  noise 
of  the  guns  was  surprising  to  us  before,  the  cries 
of  the  poor  people  were  now  quite  of  another  na 
ture,  and  filled  us  with  horror.  I  must  confess  I 
never  was  at  the  sacking  of  a  city,  or  at  the 
taking  of  a  town  by  storm;  I  have  heard  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  taking  Drogheda,  in  Ireland, 
and  killing  man,  woman,  and  child  ;  and  I  had 
read  of  Count  Tilly  sacking  the  city  of  Magde- 
burgh,  and  cutting  the  throats  of  22,000  of  both 
sexes ;  but  I  never  had  any  idea  of  the  thing 
itself  before,  nor  is  it  possible  to  describe  it,  or 
the  horror  which  was  upon  our  minds  at  hearing 
it. 

However,  we  went  on,  and  at  length  came  to 
the  town,  though  there  was  no  entering  the 
streets  of  it  for  the  fire.  The  first  object  we 
met  with  was  the  ruins  of  a  hut  or  house,  or 
rather  the  ashes  of  it,  for  the  house  was  con 
sumed  ;  and  just  before  it,  plain  now  to  be  seen 
by  the  light  of  the  fire,  lay  four  men  and  three 
women  killed,  and,  as  we  thought,  one  or  two 
more  lay  in  the  heap  among  the  fire.  In  short, 
these  were  such  instances  of  a  rage  altogether 
barbarous,  and  of  a  fury  something  beyond  what 
was  human,  that  we  thought  it  impossible  our 
men  could  be  guilty  of  it ;  or,  if  they  were  the 
authors  of  it,  we  thought  that  every  one  of  them 
ought  to  be  put  to  the  worst  of,  deaths.  But 
this  was  not  all  ;  we  saw  the  fire  increased  for 
ward,  and  the  cry  wont  on  just  as  the  fire  went 
on,  so  that  we  were  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
We  advanced  a  little  way  farther,  and  beheld,  to 
'  our  astonishment,  three  women  naked,  crying  in 
a  most  dreadful  manner,  and  flying  as  if  they  had, 
indeed,  had  wings,  and  after  them  sixteen  or 
•eventeen  men,  natives,  in  the  same  terror  and 
consternation,  with  three  of  our  English  butchers 
(for  I  can  rail  them  no  better)  in  the  rear;  who, 


when  they  could  not  overtake  them,  fired  in 
among  them,  and  one  that  was  killed  by  their 
shot  fell  down  in  our  sight  ;  when  the  rest  saw 
us,  believing  us  to  be  their  enemies,  and  that  we 
would  murder  them  as  well  as  those  that  pursued 
them,  they  set.  up  a  most  dreadful  shriek,  especially 
the  women,  and  two  of  them  fell  down  as  if 
alrt.xily  liead  with  fright. 

My  very  soul  shrunk  within  me,  and  my  blood 
ran  chill  in  my  veins  when  I  saw  this;  and  I  be 
lieve,  had  the  three  English  sailors  that  pursued 
them  come  on,  I  had  made  our  men  kill  them 
all.  However,  we  took  some  ways  to  let  the 
poor  flying  creatures  know  that  we  would  not 
hurt  them  ;  and  immediately  they  came  up  to  us, 
and  kneeling  down,  with  their  hands  lifted  up, 
made  piteous  lamentations  to  us  to  save  them, 
which  we  let  them  know  we  would  do,  whereupon 
they  kept  all  together  in  a  huddle,  close  behind 
us,  for  protection.  1  left  my  men  drawn  up  to 
gether,  and  charged  them  to  hurt  nobody,  but, 
if  possible,  to  get  at  some  of  our  people,  and  see 
what  devil  it  was  possessed  them,  and  what  they 
intended  to  do,  and,  in  a  word,  to  command  them 
off,  assuring  them  that,  if  they  stayed  till  day 
light,  they  would  have  a  hundred  thousand  men 
about  their  ears  ;  I  say  I  left  them,  and  went 
among  those  flying  people,  taking  only  two  of 
our  men  with  me,  and  there  was,  indeed,  a 
piteous  spectacle  among  them  :  some  of  them  had 
their  feet  terribly  burnt  with  trampling  and  run 
ning  through  the  fire;  others  their  hands  burnt; 
one  of  the  women  had  fallen  down  in  the  fire,  and 
was  almost  burnt  to  death  before  she  could  get 
out  again  ;  two  or  three  of  the  men  had  cuts 
in  their  backs  and  thighs,  from  our  men  pursuing  ; 
and  another  was  shot  through  the  body,  aud  died 
while  I  was  there. 

1  would  fain  have  learned  what  the  occasion  of 
all  this  was,  but  I  could  not  understand  one  word 
they  said,  though  by  signs  I  perceived  that  some  of 
them  knew  not  what  was  the  occasion  themselves. 
I  was  so  terrified  in  my  thoughts  at  this  out 
rageous  attempt,  that  I  could  not  stay  there, 
but  went  back  to  my  own  men ;  I  told.them  my 
resolution,  and  commanded  them  to  follow  me, 
when,  in  the  very  moment,  came  four  of  our  men, 
with  the  boatswain  at  their  head,  running  over 
the  heaps  of  bodies  they  had  killed,  all  covered 
with  blood  and  dust,  as  if  they  wanted  more 
people  to  m-issacre,  when  our  men  hallooed  to 
them  as  loud  as  they  could  halloo;  and,  with 
much  ado,  one  of  them  made  them  hear,  so  that 
they  knew  who  we  were,  and  came  up  to  us. 

As  soon  as  the  boatswain  saw  us,  he  set  up  a 
halloo,  like  a  shout  of  triumph,  for  having,  as  ho 
thought,  more  help  come  ;  and  without  bearing 
to  hear  me,  "  Captain,"  says  he,  ''noble  tv.p'ain, 
1  am  glad  you  are  come  ,  we  have  not  half  done 
yet  ;  villains!  hell-hound  dogs!  1  will  kill  as 
many  of  them  as  poor  Tom  has  hairs  upon  his 
head.  We  have  sworn  to  spare  none  of  them  : 
we  will  root  out  the  very  name  of  them  from  the 
earth  ;"  and  thus  he  ran  on,  out  of  breath  toe 
with  action,  and  would  not  give  us  leave  to  speak. 
a  word. 

At.  last,  raising  my  voice  thnt  I  might  silence 
him  a  little,  "  Barbarous  dog  !"  said  I,  "  what  are 
you  doing  ?  I  won't  have  one  creature  touched 
more,  upon  pain  of  death.  1  charge  you,  upon 
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your  life,  to  stop  your  hands,  and  standstill  here, 
or  you  are  a  dead  man  this  minute." 

"  Why,  sir,"  says  he,  "  do  you  know  what  you 
do,  or  what  they  have  done  ?  If  you  want  a  rea 
son  for  what  we  have  done,  come  hither  ;"  and 
with  that  he  showed  me  the  poor  fellow  hang 
ing  upon  a  tree  with  his  throat  cut. 

I  confess  I  was  urged  then  myself,  and  at  an 
other  time  should  have  been  forward  enough  ; 
but  I  thought  they  had  carried  their  rage  too 
far,  and  thought  of  Jacob's  words  to  his  sons, 
Simeon  and  Levi,  "  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it 
was  fierce;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel." 
But  I  had  now  a  new  task  upon  my  hands  ;  for 
when  the  men  I  carried  with  me  saw  the  sight, 
as  I  had  done,  I  had  as  much  to  do  to  restrain 
them  as  I  should  have  had  with  the  others;  nay, 
my  nephew  himself  fell  in  with  them,  and  told 
me,  in  their  hearing,  that  he  was  only  concerned 
for  fear  of  the  men  being  overpowered  ;  for,  as  to 
the  people,  he  thought  not  one  of  them  ought  to 
live ;  for  they  had  all  glutted  themselves  with  the 
murder  of  the  poor  man,  and  that,  they  ought  to 
be  used  like  murderers.  Upon  these  words  away 
ran  eight  of  my  men,  with  the  boatswain  and 
his  crew,  to  complete  their  bloody  work  ;  and  I, 
seeing  it  quite  out  of  my  power  to  restrain  them, 
came  away  pensive  and  sad,  for  I  could  not  bear 
;  the  sight,  much  less  the  horrible  noise  and  cries 
of  the  poor  wretches  that'fell  into  their  hands. 

I  got  nobody  to  come  back  with  me  but  the 
supercargo  and  two  men,  and  with  these  I  walked 
•  back  to  the  boats.  It  was  a  very  great  piece  of 
folly  in  me,  I  confess,  to  venture  back  as  it  were 
alone  ;  for  as  it  began  now  to  be  almost  day,  and 
the  alarm  had  run  over  the  country,  there  stood 
about  forty  men,  armed  with  lances  and  bows,  at 
the  little  place  where  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
houses  stood  mentioned  before  ;  but  by  accident 
I  missed  the  place,  and  came  directly  to  the  sea 
side ;  and  by  that  time  I  got  to  the  sea  side  it 
was  broad  day.  Immediately  I  took  the  pinnace, 
and  went  aboard,  and  sent  her  back  to  assist  the 
men  in  what  might  happen. 

I  observed  that  about  the  time  I  came  to  the 
boat-side  the  fire  was  pretty  well  out,  and  the 
noise  abated ;  but  in  about  half  an  hour  after  I 
got  on  board  I  heard  a  volley  of  our  men's  fire 
arms,  and  savv  a  great  smoke  ;  this,  as  I  under 
stood  afterwards,  was  our  men  falling  upon  the 
forty  men,  who,  as  I  said,  stood  at  the  few  houses 
on  the  way ;  of  whom  they  killed  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  and  set  all  those  houses  on  fire,  but 
did  not  meddle  with  the  women  or  children. 

By  that  time  the  men  got  to  the  shore  again 
with  the  pinnace,  our  men  began  to  appear; 
they  came  dropping  in,  some  and  some ;  not  in 
two  bodies,  and  in  form,  as  they  went  out,  but 
all  in  heaps,  straggling  here  and  there  in  such 
manner  that  a  small  force  of  resolute  men  might 
have  cut  them  all  off. 

But  the  dread  of  them  was  upon  the  whole 
country.  The  people  were  amazed  and  sur 
prised,  and  so  frighted,  that  I  believe  a  hundred 
of  them  would  have  fled  at  the  sight  of  but  five 
of  our  men.  Nor  in  all  this  terrible  action  was 
there  a  man  who  made  any  considerable  defence  ; 
they  were  so  surprised  between  the  terror  of  the 
fire  and  the  sudden  attack  of  our  men  in  the 
dark,  that  they  knew  not  which  way  to  turn 


themselves ;  for  if  they  fled  one  way  they  were 
met  by  one  party,  if  back  again  by  another,  so 
that  they  were  everywhere  knocked  down.  Nor 
did  any  of  our  men  receive  the  least  hurt,  except 
one  who  strained  his  foot,  and  another  had  one 
of  his  hands  very  much  burnt, 

I  was  very  angry  with  my  nephew  the  cap- 
tain,  and,  indeed,  with  all  the  men,  in  my  mind, 
but  with  him  in  particular;  as  well  for  his  acting 
so  out  of  his  duty,  as  commander  of  the  ship  and 
having  the  charge  of  the  voyage  upon  him,  as  in 
his  prompting,  rather  than  cooling,  the  rage  of 
his  men  in  so  bloody  and  cruel  an  enterprise. 
My  nephew  answered  me  very  respectfully ;  but 
told  me  that  when  he  savv  the  body  of  the  poor 
seaman,  whom  they  had  murdered  in  such  a 
ruel  and  barbarous  manner,  he  was  not  master 
of  himself,  neither  could  he  govern  his  passion  ; 
tie  owned  he  should  not  have  done  so,  as  he  was 
commander  of  the  ship ;  but,  as  he  was  a  man, 
and  nature  moved  him,  he  could  not  bear  it.  As 
ibr  the  rest  of  the  men,  they  were  not  subject  to 
me  at  all,  and  they  knew  it  well  enough,  so  they 
ook  no  notice  of  my  dislike. 

The  next  day  we  set  sail,  so  we  never  heard  any 
more  of  it.  Our  men  differed  in  the  account  of 
he  number  they  killed  ;  some  said  one  thing,  some 
another.  But,  according  to  the  best  of  their  ac 
counts  put  all  together,  they  killed  or  destroyed 
about  150  people, — men,  women,  and  children, 
and  left  not  a  house  standing  in  the  town. 

As  for  the  poor  fellow  Thotnai  Jeffrys,  as  he 
,vas  quite  dead, — for  his  throat  was  so  cut  that 
ils  head  was  half  off, — it  would  do  him  no  service 
;o  bring  him  away,  so  they  left  him  where  they 
7ound  him ;  only  took  him  down  from  the  tree 
where  he  was  hanged  by  one  hand. 

However  just  our  men  thought  this  action  to 
be,  I  was  against  them  in  it ;  and  I  always,  after 
that  time,  told  them  God  would  blast  the  voyage, 
for  I  looked  upon  the  blood  they  shed  that  night 
to  be  murder  in  them  ;  for  though  it  is  true  that 
they  killed  Thomas  Jeffrys,  yet  it  was  as  true 
that  Jeffrys  was  the  aggressor,  had  broken  the 
truce,  and  had  violated  or  debauched  a  young 
woman  of  theirs,  who  came  to  our  camp  inno 
cently,  and  on  the  faith  of  their  capitulation. 

The  boatswain  defended  this  quarrel  when  we 
were  afterwards  on  board.  He  said,  it  was  true 
that  we  seemed  to  break  the  truce,  but  really 
had  not ;  and  that  the  war  was  begun  the  night 
before  by  the  natives  themselves,  who  had  shot 
at  us  and  killed  one  of  our  men  without  any  just 
provocation ;  so  that,  as  we  were  in  a  capacity 
to  fight  them,  we  might  also  be  in  a  capacity  to 
do  ourselves  justice  upon  them  in  an  extraordi 
nary  manner ;  that  though  the  poor  man  had 
taken  liberty  with  a  wench,  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  murdered,  and  that  in  such  a  villanous 
manner ;  that  they  did  nothing  but  what  was 
just,  and  that  the  laws  of  God  allowed  to  be 
done  to  murderers. 

One  would  think  this  should  have  been  enough 
to  have  warned  us  against  going  on  shore  among 
heathens  and  barbarians ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
make  mankind  wise  but  at.  their  own  experience, 
and  their  experience  seems  to  be  always  of  most 
use  to  them  when  it  is  dearest  bought. 

We  were  now  bound  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
and  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
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only  to  touch  at  Surati  but  the  chief  of  the 
supercargo's  design  lay  at  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
where,  if  he  missed  of  the  business  outward- 
bound,  he  was  to  go  up  to  China,  and  return  to 
the  coast  as  he  came  home. 

The  first  disaster  that  befel  us  was  in  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  where  five  of  our  men,  venturing 
on  shore  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  gulf,  were 
surrounded  by  the  Arabs,  and  either  all  killed  or 
carried  away  into  slavery;  the  rest  of  the  boat's 
crew  were  not  able  to  rescue  them,  and  had  but 
just  time  to  get  off  their  boat.  I  began  to  up 
braid  them  with  the  just  retribution  of  heaven 
in  this  case  ;  but  the  boatswain  very  warmly  told 
me  he  thought  I  went  farther  in  my  censures 
than  1  could  show  any  warrant  for  in  scripture, 
and  referred  to  the  thirteenth  of  St  Luke,  ver. 
4,  where  our  Saviour  intimates,  that  those  men 
on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  were  not 
sinners  above  all  the  Galileans;  but  that  which, 
indeed,  put  me  to  silence  in  this  case  was,  that 
none  of  these  five  men  who  were  now  lost  were 
of  the  number  of  those  who  went  on  shore  to 
the  massacre  of  Madagascar  (so  I  always  called 
it,  though  our  men  could  not  bear  the  word 
massacre  with  any  patu-nce);  and,  indeed,  this 
last  circumstance,  as  I  have  said,  put  me  to 
silence  for  the  present. 

But  my  frequent  preaching  to  them  on  thii 
subject  had  worse  consequences  th;-n  I  expect 
ed  ;  anil  the  boatswain,  who  had  been  the  head 
of  the  attempt,  came  up  boldly  to  me  one  time, 
and  told  me  he  found  that  J  continually  brought 
that  affair  upon  the  stage;  th;it  I  made  unjust 
reflections  upon  it,  and  had  used  the  men  very 
ill  on  that  account,  and  himself  in  particular ; 
that  as  I  was  but  a  passenger,  and  had  no  com 
mand  in  the  ship  or  concern  in  the  voyage,  they 
were  not  obliged  to  bear  it ;  that  they  did  not 
know  but  1  might  have  some  ill  design  in  my 
head,  and  perhaps  call  them  to  an  account  for 
it  when  they  came  to  England;  and  that  there 
fore,  unless  I  would  resolve  to  have  done  with  it, 
and  also  not  to  concern  myself  farther  with  him 
or  any  of  his  affairs,  he  would  leave  the  ship, 
for  he  did  not  think  it  WPS  safe  to  sail  with  me 
among  them. 

I  heard  him  patiently  enough  till  he  had  done, 
and  then  told  him  that  I  did  confers  I  had 
all  along  opposed  the  massacre  of  Madagascar, 
for  such  I  would  always  call  it,  and  that  I  had  on 
all  occasions  spoken  my  mind  freely  about  it, 
though  not  more  upon  him  th.m  any  of  the  rest ; 
that  as  to  my  having  no  command  in  the  ship, 
that  was  true,  nor  did  I  exercise  any  authority, 
only  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  my  mind  in 
things  which  publicly  concerned  us  all ;  as  to 
what  concern  1  had  in  the  voyage,  that  was  none 
of  his  business ;  I  was  a  considerable  owner  of 
the  ship,  and  in  that  claim  I  conceived  I  had  a 
right  to  speak,  even  farther  than  I  had  yet  done, 
and  would  not  be  accountable  to  him  or  any  one 
else,  and  began  to  be  a  little  warm  with  him  : 
he  made  but  little  reply  to  me  at  that  time, 
and  I  thought  that  affair  had  been  over.  We 
were  at  this  time  in  the  road  to  Bengal;  and, 
being  willing  to  sec  the  place,  I  went  on  shore 
with  the  supercargo,  in  the  ship's  boat,  to  divert 
myself;  and  towards  evening  was  preparing  to 
(jo  on  board,  when  one  of  the  men  came  to  me, 


and  told  me  he  would  not  have  me  trouble  my 
self  to  come  down  to  the  boat,  for  they  hud 
orders  not  to  carry  me  on  board.  Any  one  may 
guess  what  a  surprise  I  was  in  at  so  insolent  a 
message,  and  I  asked  the  man  who  bade  him 
deliver  that  errand  to  me?  He  told  me  the 
cockswain.  I  said  no  more  to  the  fellow,  but 
bid  him  let  them  know  he  had  delivered  his 
message,  and  that  I  had  given  him  no  answer 
to  it. 

I  immediately  went  and  found  out  the  super- 
c-irgo,  and  told  him  the  story,  adding,  what  I 
presently  foresaw,  viz.,  that  there  would  certainly 
be  a  mutiny  in  the  ship,  and  entreated  him  to 
go  immediately  on  board  the  ship  in  an  Indian 
boat,  and  acquaint  the  captain  of  it.  But  I 
might  have  spared  this  intelligence,  for,  before  I 
had  spoken  to  him  on  shore,  the  matter  was 
effected  on  board  :  the  boatswain,  the  gunner, 
the  carpenter,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  inferior 
officers,  as  soon  as  I  was  gone  off  in  the  boat, 
came  up  to  the  quarter-cleck,  and  desired  to 
speak  with  the  captain  ;  and  there  the  boatswain, 
making  a  long  harangue  (for  the  fellow  talked 
very  well),  and  repeating  all  he  had  said  to  me, 
told  the  captain,  in  a  few  words,  that  as  I  was 
now  gone  peaceably  on  shore,  they  were  loath  to 
use  any  violence  with  me ;  which,  if  I  had  not 
gone  on  shore,  they  would  otherwise  have  done, 
to  oblige  me  to  have  gone.  They  therefore 
thought  fit  to  tell  him,  that  as  they  shipped 
themselves  to  serve  in  the  ship  under  his  com 
mand,  they  would  perform  it  faithfully ;  hut  if  I 
would  not  quit  the  ship,  or  the  captain  oblige 
me  to  quit  it,  they  would  all  leave  the  ship,  and 
sail  no  farther  with  him:  and  at,  that  word  ALL, 
he  turned  his  face  about  towards  the  main-mast, 
which  was,  it  seems,  the  signal  agreed  on  be 
tween  them ;  at  which  all  the  seamen  being  got 
together,  they  cried  out,  "  One  and  ALL  !  One 
and  ALL !" 

My  nephew,  the  captain,  was  a  man  of  spirit 
and  of  great  presence  of  mind,  and  though  he 
was  surprised,  as  you  may  be  sure,  at  the  thing, 
yet  he  told  them  calmly  he  would  consider  of  the 
matter,  but  that  he  could  do  nothing  in  it  till 
he  had  spoken  to  me  about  it.  He  used  some 
arguments  with  them,  to  show  them  the  un 
reasonableness  and  injustice  of  the  thing,  but  it 
was  all  in  vain  ;  they  swore,  and  shook  hands 
round,  before  his  face,  that  they  would  go  all  on 
shore,  unless  he  would  engage  to  them  not  to 
suffer  me  to  come  on  board  the  ship. 

This  was  a  hard  article  upon  him,  who  knew 
his  obligation  to  me,  and  did  not  know  how  I 
might  take  it ;  so  he  began  to  talk  cavalierly  to 
them  ;  told  them  that  1  was  a  very  considerable 
owner  of  the  ship,  and  that  in  justice  he  could 
not  put  me  out  of  my  own  house ;  that  this  was 
next  door  to  serving  me  as  the  famous  pirate 
Kid  had  done,  who  made  the  mutiny  in  the  ship, 
set  the  captain  on  shore  in  an  uninhabited  island, 
and  ran  away  with  the  ship ;  that  let  them  go 
into  what  ship  they  would,  if  ever  they  came 
into  England  again,  it  would  cost  them  dear; 
that  the  ship  was  mine,  and  that  he  would  not 
put  me  out  of  it;  and  that  he  would  rather  lose 
the  ship,  and  the  voyage  too,  than  disoblige  me 
so  much  ;  so  they  might  do  as  they  pleased. 
However,  he  would  go  on  shore,  and  talk  with 
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me  there ;  and  invited  the  boatswain  to  go  with 
him,  and  perhaps  they  might  accommodate  the 
matter  with  me. 

But  they  all  rejected  the  proposal ;  and  said 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me  any 
more,  neither  on  board  or  on  shore ;  and  if  I 
came  on  board,  they  would  go  on  shore.  "  Well," 
said  the  captain,  '•  if  you  are  all  of  this  mind,  let 
me  go  on  shore,  and  talk  with  him."  So  away 
he  came  to  me  with  this  account,  a  little  after 
the  message  had  been  brought  to  me  from  the 
cockswain. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  my  nephew,  I  must 
confess;  for  I  was  not  without  apprehensions 
that  they  would  confine  him  by  violence,  set  sail, 
and  run  away  with  the  ship ;  and  then  I  had 
been  stript  naked,  in  a  remote  country,  and 
nothing  to  help  myself:  in  short,  I  had  been  in 
a  worse  case  than  when  I  was  all  alone  in  the 
island. 

But  they  had  not  come  to  that  length,  it 
seems,  to  my  great  satisfaction ;  and  when  my 
nephew  told  me  what  they  had  said  to  him,  and 
how  they  had  sworn,  and  shook  hands,  that  they 
would  one  and  all  leave  the  ship  if  I  was  suf 
fered  to  come  on  board,  I  told  him  he  should 
not  be  concerned  at  it  at  all,  for  I  would  stay  on 
shore :  I  only  desired  he  would  take  care  and 
send  me  all  my  necessary  things  on  shore,  and 
leave  me  a  sufficient  sum  of  money,  and  I  would 
find  my  way  to  England  as  well  as  I  could. 

This  was  a  heavy  piece  of  news  to  my  nephew, 
but  there  was  no  way  to  help  it  but  to  comply 
with  it.  So,  in  short,  he  went  on  board  the  ship 
again,  and  satisfied  the  men  that  his  uncle  had 
yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  had  sent  for  his 
goods  from  on  board  the  ship.  So  the  matter 
was  over  in 'a  very  few  hours ;  the  men  returned 
to  their  duty,  and  I  began  to  consider  what 
course  I  should  steer. 

I  was  now  alone  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
world,  as  I  think  I  may  call  it ;  for  I  was  near 
three  thousand  leagues,  by  sea,  farther  off  from 
England  than  I  was  at  my  island;  only,  it  is 
true,  I  might  travel  here  by  land,  over  the 
great  mogul's  country,  to  Surat ;  might  go  from 
thence  to  Bassora  by  sea,  up  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
arid  from  thence  might  take  the  way  of  the  cara 
vans,  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  to  Aleppo  and 
Scanderoon ;  and  thence  by  sea  again  to  Italy, 
and  so  over  land  into  France ;  and  this,  put 
together,  might  be,  at  least,  a  full  diameter  of 
the  globe  ;  but,  if  it  were  to  be  measured,  I  sup 
pose  it  would  appear  to  be  a  great  deal  more. 

1  had  another  way  before  me,  which  was  to 
wait  for  some  English  ships  which  were  coming 
to  Bengal  from  Achin,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
and  get  passage  on  board  them  for  England; 
but  as  I  came  hither  without  any  concern  of  the 
English  East  India  Company,  so  it  would  be 
difficult  to  go  from  hence  without  their  licence, 
unless  with  great  favour  of  the  captains  of  the 
ships,  or  of  the  company's  factors  ;  and  to  both 
1  was  an  uttter  stranger. 

Here  I  had  the  particular  pleasure,  speaking 
by  contrarieties,  to  see  the  ship  set  sail  without 
me  ;  a  treatment,  I  think,  a  man  in  my  circum 
stances  scarce  ever  met  with,  except  from  pirates 
running  away  with  a  ship,  and  setting  those  that 
would  not  agree  with  theii  villany  on  shore : 


indeed,  this  was  the  next  door  to  it  both  ways. 
However,  my  nephew  left  me  two  servants,  or 
rather,  one  companion  and  one  servant :  the  first 
was  clerk  to  the  purser,  whom  he  engaged  to  go 
with  me,  and  the  other  was  his  own  servant.  I 
took  me  also  a  good  lodging  in  the  house  of  an 
Englishwoman,  where  several  merchants  lodged, 
some  French,  two  Italians,  or  rather  Jews,  and 
one  Englishman.  Here  I  was  handsomely  enough 
entertained;  and,  that  I  might  not  be  said  to 
run  rashly  upon  anything,  I  stayed  here  above 
nine  months,  considering  what  course  fo  take 
and  how  to  manage  myself.  I  had  some  English 
goods  with  me  of  value,  and  a  considerable  sum 
of  money ;  my  nephew  furnishing  me  with  a 
thousand  pieces  of  eight,  and  a  letter  of  credit 
for  more,  if  I  had  occasion,  that  I  might  not  be 
straitened,  whatever  might  happen. 

So  I  quickly  disposed  of  my  goods,  and  to  ad 
vantage  too;  and, as  I  originally  intended,  I  bought 
here  some  very  good  diamonds,  which,  of  all 
other  things,  was  the  most  proper  for  me  in  my 
circumstances,  because  I  might  always  carry  my 
whole  estate  about  me. 

After  a  long  stay  here,  and  many  proposals 
made  for  my  return  to  England,  but  none  falling 
to  my  mind,  the  English  merchant  who  lodged 
with  me,  and  with  whom  I  had  contracted  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  came  to  me  one  morning : 
"  Countryman,"  says  he,  "  I  have  a  project  to 
communicate  to  you,  which,  as  it  suits  with  my 
thoughts,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  suit  with  yours 
also,  when  you  shall  have  thoroughly  consi 
dered  it. 

"  Here  we  are  posted,"  says  he,  "  you  by  acci 
dent,  and  I  by  my  own  choice,  in  a  part  of  the 
world  very  remote  from  our  own  country;  but 
it  is  in  a  country  where,  by  us  who  understand 
trade  and  business,  a  great  deal  of  money  is  to 
be  got.  If  you  will  put  a  thousand  pounds  to  my 
thousand  pounds,  we  will  hire  a  ship  here,  the 
first  we  can  get  to  our  minds ;  you  shall  be  cap 
tain,  I'll  be  merchant,  and  we  will  go  a  trading 
voyage  to  China;  for  what  should  we  stand  still 
for?  The  whole  world  is  in  motion,  rolling  round 
and  round ;  all  the  creatures  of  God,  heavenly 
bodies  and  earthly,  are  busy  and  diligent ;  why 
should  we  be  idle?  There  are  no  drones,"  says 
he,  "  living  in  the  world  but  men  ;  why  should 
we  be  of  that  number?" 

I  liked  this  proposal  very  well ;  and  the  more, 
because  it  seemed  to  be  expressed  with  so  much 
good  will,  and  in  so  friendly  a  manner.  I  will 
not  say  but  that  I  might,  by  my  loose  and  un 
hinged  circumstances,  be  the  fitter  to  embrace  a 
proposal  for  trade,  and,  indeed,  for  anything  else ; 
or  otherwise,  trade  was  none  of  my  element. 
However,  I  might  perhaps  say  with  some  truth, 
that  if  trade  was  not  my  element,  rambling  was ; 
and  no  proposal  for  seeing  any  part  of  the  world 
which  I  had  never  seen  before,  could  possibly 
come  amiss  to  me. 

It  was,  however,  some  time  before  we  could 
get  a  ship  to  our  mind ;  and  when  we  got  a 
vessel,  it.  was  'not  easy  to  get  English  sailors, 
that  is  to  say,  so  many  as  were  necessary  to  go 
vern  the  voyage,  and  manage  the  sailors  which 
we  should  pick  up  there.  After  some  time  we 
got  a  mate,  a  boatswain,  and  a  gunner,  English; 
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a  Dutch  carpenter,  and  three  Portuguese  fore 
mast  men  ;  with  these  we  found  we  could  do  well 
enough,  having  Indian  seamen,  such  as  they  are, 
to  make  up. 

There  are  so  many  travellers  who  have  written 
the  history  of  their  voyages  and  travels  this  way, 
that  it  would  be  but  very  little  diversion  to  any 
body  to  give  a  long  account  of  the  places  we 
went  to,  and  the  people  who  inhabit  there;  those 
things  I  leave  to  others,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
those  journals  and  travels  of  Englishmen,  many 
of  which,  I  find,  are  published,  and  more  pro 
mised  eviry  day.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  tell 
you,  that  we  made  the  voyage  to  Achin,  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  first ;  and  from  thence  to 
Siam,  where  we  exchanged  some  of  our  wares 
for  opium  and  for  some  arrack,  the  first  a  com-  | 
modify  which  bears  a  great  price  among  the 
Chinese,  and  which  at  that  time  was  very  much 
wanted  there  ;  in  a  word,  we  went  up  to  Susham, 
mace  a  very  great  voyage,  were  eight  months 
out,  and  returned  to  Bengal,  and  I  was  very 
well  satisfied  with  my  adventure.  I  observe, 
that  our  people  in  England  often  admire  how  the 
officers  which  the  Company  send  into  India,  and 
the  merchants  which  generally  stay  there,  get 
such  very  good  estates  as  they  do,  and  sometimes 
come  home  worth  sixty,  seventy,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  at  a  time. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  or,  at  least,  we  shall  see 
so  much  farther  into  it  when  we  consider  the  in 
numerable  ports  and  places  where  they  have  a 
free  commerce,  that  it  will  then  be  no -wonder, 
and  much  less  will  it  be  so  when  we  consider, 
that  all  those  places  and  ports  where  the  Eng 
lish  ships  come,  there  is  so  much  and  such  con- 
stand  demand  for  the  growth  of  all  other  coun 
tries,  that  there  is  a  certain  vent  for  the  return, 
as  well  as  a  market  abroad  for  the  goods  car 
ried  out. 

In  short,  we  made  a  very  good  voyage,  and  I 
got  so  much  money  by  the  first  adventure,  and 
such  an  insight  into  the  method  of  getting  more, 
that,  had  I  been  twenty  years  younger,  I  should 
have  been  tempted  to  have  stayed  here,  and 
sought  no  farther  for  making  my  fortune ;  but 
wluit  was  all  this  to  a  man  on  the  wrong  side 
"»f  threescore,  that  was  rich  enough,  and  came 
road  more  in  obedience  to  a  restless  desire  of 
seeing  the  world  than  a  covetous  desire  of  getting 
in  it  ?  And,  indeed,  I  think  it  is  with  great  jus 
tice  that  I  now  call  it  a  restless  desire,  for  it  was 
so ;  when  I  was  at  home  I  was  restless  to  go 
abroad,  and  now  that  I  was  abroad,  I  was  rest 
less  to  be  at  home.  I  say,  what  was  this  gain 
to  me?  I  was  rich  enough  already,  nor  had  I 
any  uneasy  desires  about  getting  more  money, 
and  therefore  the  profits  of  the  voyage  to  me 
were  things  of  no  great  force  .to  me  for  the 
prompting  me  forward  to  farther  undertakings ; 
hence  I  thought  that  by  this  voyage  I  had  made 
no  progress  at  all,  because  I  was  .come  back,  as  I 
might  call  it,  to  the  place  from  whence  I  came,  as 
to  a  home;  whereas  my  eye,  which,  like  that  which 
Solomon  speaks  of,  was  never  satisfied  with  see 
ing,  was  still  more  desirous  of  wandering  and 
seeing.  I  was  come  into  a  part  of  the  world 
which  I  never  was  in  before,  and  that  part  in 
particular  which  I  had  heard  much  of,  and  was 
resolved  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  I  could ;  and 


then  I  thought  I  might  say  I  had  seen  all  the 
world  that  was  worth  seeing. 

But  my  fellow-traveller  and  I  had  different  no> 
tions  ;  I  do  not  name  this  to  insist  upon  my  own, 
for  I  acknowledge  his  was  most  just,  and  th« 
most  suited  to  the  end  of  a  merchant's  life,  who 
when  he  is  abroad  upon  adventures,  it  is  his 
wisdom  to  stick  to  that  as  the  be  'h:\ig  for  him, 
which  he  is  like  to  get  the  most  i~ioney  by.  My 
new  friend  kept  himself  to  the  nature  of  one 
thing,  and  would  have  been  content  to  have  gone, 
like  a  carrier's  horse,  always  to  the  same  inn, 
backward  and  forward,  provided  he  could,  as  he 
called,  find  his  account  in  it ;  on  the  other  hand, 
mine,  as  old  as  I  was,  was  the  notion  of  a  mad 
rambling  boy,  that  never  cares  to  see  a  thing 
twice  over. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  I  had  a  kind  of  impa 
tience  upon  me  to  be  nearer  home,  and  yet  the 
most  unsettled  resolution  imaginable  which  way 
to  go.  In  the  interval  of  these  consultations, 
my  friend,  who  was  always  upon  the  search  for 
business,  proposed  another  voyage  to  me,  viz., 
among  the  Spice  Islands,  and  to  bring  home  a 
load  of  cloves  from  the  Manillas  or  thereabouts, 
Dlaces  where,  indeed,  the  Dutch  do  trade,  but  the 
islands  belong  partly  to  the  Spaniards,  though  we 
went  not  so  far,  but  to  some  other,  where  they 
lave  not  the  whole  power  as  they  have  at  Ba- 
avia,  Ceylon,  &c.  We  were  not  long  in  prepar- 
ng  for  this  voyage,  the  chief  difficulty  was  in 
jringing  me  to  come  into  it ;  however,  at  last, 
nothing  else  offering,  and  finding  that  really  stir 
ring  about  and  trading,  the  profit  being  so 
reat,  and,  as  I  may  say,  certain,  had  more 
jleasure  in  it,  and  more  satisfaction  to  the  mind 
han  sitting  still,  which,  to  me  especially,  was 
the  unhappiest  part  of  life,  I  resolved  on  this 
voyage  too,  which  we  made  very  successfully, 
touching  at  Borneo,  and  several  islands  whose 
names  I  do  not  remember,  and  came  home  in 
about  five  months.  We  sold  our  spice,  which 
was  chiefly  cloves  and  some  nutmegs,  "to  the  Per 
sian  merchants,  who  carried  them  away  for  tha 
Gulf,  and,  making  near  five  of  one,  we  really 
got  a  great  deal  of  money. 

My  friend,  when  we  made  up  this  account, 
smiled  at  me  :  "  Well,  now,"  said  he,  with  a  sort 
of  an  agreeable  insult  upon  my  indolent  temper, 
"is  not  this  better  than  walking  about  here,  like 
a  man  of  nothing  to  do,  and  spending  our  time 
in  staring  at  the  nonsense  and  ignorance  of  the 
Pagans  ?" — "  Why,  truly,"  said  I,  "  my  friend,  I 
think  it  is,  and  I  begin  to  be  a  convert  to  the 
principles  of  merchandizing.  But  I  must  tell 
you,"  said  I,  "  by  the  way,  you  do  not  know 
what  I  am  doing  ;  for  if  once  I  conquer  my  back 
wardness,  and  embark  heartily,  as  old  as  I  am,  { 
shall  harass  you  up  and  down  the  world  till 
tire  you,  for  I  shall  pursue  it  so  eagerly  I  sha*. 
never  let  you  lie  still." 

But  to  be  short  with  my  speculations  :  "a  little 
while  after  this  there  came  in  a  Dutch  ship  from 
Batavia ;  she  was  a  coaster,  not  an  European 
trader,  and  of  about  two  hundred  tons  burden ; 
the  men,  as  they  pretended,  having  been  so 
sickly,  that  the  captain  had  not  men  enough  'to 
go  to  sea  with,  he  lny  by  at  Bengal,  and,  as  if 
having  got  money  enough,  or  being  willing,  for 
other  reasons,  to  go  to  Europe,  he  gave  public 
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notice  that  he  would  sell  his  ship.  This  came  to ! 
my  ears  before  my  new  partner  heard  of  it,  and  I 
had  a  great  mind  to  buy  it  ;  so  I  went  home  to 
him,  and  told  him  of  it ;  he  considered  awhile, ! 
for  he  was  no  rash  man  neither,  but  musing  some  j 
time,  he  replied,  "  She  is  a  little  too  big ;  but, 
however,  we  will  have  her."  Accordingly,  we 
bought  the  ship,  and,  agreeing  with  the  master, 
are  paid  for  her,  and  took  possession.  When  we 
had  done  so,  we  resolved  to  entertain  the  men 
if  we  could,  to  join  them  with  those  we  had  for 
the  pursuing  our  business  ;  but  on  a  sudden,  they 
not  having  received  their  wages,  but  their  share 
of  the  money,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  not  one 
of  them  was  to  be  found.  We  inquired  much 
about  them,  and  at  length  were  told  that  they 
were  all  gone  together  by  land  to  Agra,  the  great 
city  of  the  Mogul's  residence,  and  from  thence 
were  to  travel  to  Surat,  and  so  by  sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Persia. 

Nothing  had  so  heartily  troubled  me  a  good 
while  as  that  I  missed  the  opportunity  of  going 
with  them  ;  for  such  a  ramble,  I  thought,  and 
'n  such  company  as  would  have  guarded  me 
md  diverted  me,  would  have  suited  mightily 
with  my  great  design,  and  I  should  have  both 
seen  the  world  and  gone  homewards  too ;  but  I 
was  much  better  satisfied  a  few  days  after,  when 
I  came  to  know  what  sort  of  fellows  they  were  ; 
for,  in  short,  their  history  was,  that  this  man 
they  called  captain  was  the  gunner  only,  not  the 
commander  ;  that  they  had  been  a  trading  voyage, 
in  which  they  were  attacked  on  shore  by  some  of 
the  Malaccans,  who  had  killed  the  captain  and 
three  of  his  men ;  and  that,  after  the  captain 
was  killed,  these  men,  eleven  in  number,  had  re 
solved  to  run  away  with  the  ship,  which  they  did, 
and  had  brought  her  in  at  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
leaving  the  mate  and  five  men  more  on  shore,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  farther. 

Well,  let  them  come  by  the  ship  how  they 
would,  we  came  honestly  by  her,  as  we  thought, 
though  we  did  not,  I  confess,  examine  into  things 
so  exactly  as  we  ought ;  for  we  never  inquired 
anything  of  the  seamen,  who,  if  we  had  ex 
amined,  would  certainly  have  faltered  in  their 
accounts,  contradicted  one  another,  and  perhaps 
have  contradicted  themselves,  or,  one  how  or 
other,  we  should  have  seen  reason  to  have  sus 
pected  them ;  but  the  man  showed  us  a  bill  of 
sale  for  the  ship  to  one  Emanuel  Clostershoven, 
or  some  such  name  (for  I  suppose  it  was  all  a 
forgery),  and  called  hifhself  by  that  name,  and  we 
could  not  contradict  him  ;  and  being  withal  a 
little  too  unwary,  or  at  least  having  no  suspicion 
of  the  thing,  we  went  through  with  our  bar 
gain. 

However,  we  picked  up  some  English  seamen 
here  after  this,  and  some  Dutch,  and  we  now  re 
solved  for  a  second  voyage  to  the  south-east 
for  cloves,  &c.,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  Phillip- 
pine  and  Malacca  isles ;  and,  in  short,  not  to  fill 
this  part  of  my  story  with  trifles,  when  what  is 
yet  to  come  is  so  remarkable,  I  spent,  from 
first  to  last,  six  years  in  this  country,  trading  from 
port  to  port,  backward  aad  forward,  and  with 
very  good  success  ;  and  was  now  the  last  year 
with  my  partner,  going  in  the  ship  above-men 
tioned  on  a  voyage  to  China,  but  designing  first 
v«  go  to  Siam  to  buy  rice. 


In  this  voyage,  being  by  contrary  winds  obliged 
to  beat  up  and  down  a  great  while  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  and  among  trie  islands,  we  were  no 
sooner  got  clear  of  those  difficult  seas  but  we 
found  our  ship  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  we  were 
not  able,  by  all  our  industry,  to  find  out  where 
it  was.  This  forced  us  to  make  for  some  port, 
and  my  partner,  who  knew  the  country  better 
than  I  did,  directed  the  captain  to  put  into  the 
river  of  Cambodia,  for  I  had  made  the  English 
mate,  one  Mr  Thompson,  captain,  not  being 
willing  to  take  the  charge  of  the  ship  upon 
myself.  This  river  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
great  bay  or  gulf  which  goes  up  to  Siam. 

While  we  were  here,  and  going  often  on  shore 
for  refreshment,  there  comes  to  me  one  day  an 
Englishman,  and  he  was,  it  seems,  a  gunner's 
mate  on  board  an  English  East  India  ship,  which 
rode  in  the  same  river,  up  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Cambodia;  what  brought  him  hither  we  knew 
not,  but  he  comes  up  to  me,  and,  speaking  Eng 
lish,  "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  you  are  a  stranger  to  me, 
and  I  to  you,  but  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
that  very  nearly  concerns  you." 

I  looked  stedfastly  at  him  a  good  while,  and 
he  thought,  at  first  1  had  known  him,  but  1  did 
not.  "  If  it  very  nearly  concerns  me,"  said  I. 
"and  not  yourself,  what  moves  you  to  tell  it 
me?" — "  I  am  moved,"  said  he,  "by  tlv>  inritnv- 
nent  danger  you  are  in,  and  for  aught  I  see, 
you  have  no  knowledge  of  it." — '•  I  know  no  dan 
ger  I  am  in,"  said  I,  "  but  that  my  ship  is  leaky, 
and  I  cannot  find  it  out ;  but  I  propose  to  lay 
her  aground  to-morrow,  to  see  if  I  can  find  it."— 
"  But,  sir,"  says  he,  "  leaky  or  not  leaky,  find  it 
or  not  find  it,  you  will  be  wiser  than  to  "lay  your 
ship  on  shore  to-morrow  when  you  hoar  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you.  Do  you  know,  sir,1'  said  he, 
"  the  town  of  Cambodia  lies  about  fifteen  leagues 
up  this  river,  and  there  are  two  large  English 
ships  about  five  leagues  on  this  side,  and  three 
Dutch  ?"— "  Well,"  said  I,  "  and  what  is  that  to 
me  ?" — "  Why,  sir,"  says  he,  "  is  it  for  a  man  that 
is  upon  such  adventures  as  you  are  to  come  into 
a  port,  and  not  examine  first  what  sfeips  there  are 
there,  and  whether  be  is  liable  to  deal  wilh 
them  ?  I  suppose  you  do  not  think  you,  are  a 
match  for  them?"  I  was  amused  very  much  at 
his  discourse,  but  not  amazed  at  it,  for  I  could 
not  conceive  what  he  meant,  and  I  turned  shore 
upon  him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  wish  you  would  ex 
plain  yourself  ;  I  cannot  imagine  what  reason  I 
have  to  be  afraid  of  any  of  the  Company's 
ships  or  Dutch  ships;  I  am  no  interloper — what 
can  they  have  to  say  to  me  ?" 

He  looked  like  a  man  half  angry,  half  pleased, 
and,  pausing  awhile,  but  smiling,  "  Well,  sir," 
says  he,  "if  you  think  yourself  secure,  you  must 
take  your  chance  ;  I  am  sorry  your  fate  should 
blind  you  against  good  advice  ;  but  assure  your 
self,  if  you  do  not  put  to  sea  immediately,  you 
will  the  very  next  tide  be  attacked  by  five  long 
boats  full  of  men,  and  perhaps,  if  you  are  taken, 
you  will  be  hanged  for  a  pirate,  and  the  parti 
culars  be  examined  into  afterwards.  I  thought, 
sir,"  added  he,  "  I  should  have  met  with  a  bet 
ter  reception  than  this  for  doing  you  a  piece  of 
service  of  such  importance." — "  I  can  never  be 
ungrateful,"  said  I,  "for  any  service,  or  to  any 
man  that  offers  m«  jinr  v^dness;  but  it  is 
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past  my  comprehension,"  said  I,  "  what  they 
should  have  such  a  design  upon  me  for.  However, 
•ince  you  say  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  that 
there  is  some  villanous  design  in  hand  against 
me,  I  will  go  on  board  this  minute,  and  put  to 
sea  immediately,  if  my  men  can  stop  the  leak,  or 
if  we  can  swim  without  stopping  it.  But,  sir." 
said  /,  •'  shall  I  go  away  ignorant  of  the  reason  of 
all  this?  Can  you  give  me  no  farther  light  into 
it?" 

"  lean  tell  you  but  part  of  the  story,  sir,"  says 
he  ;  "  but  I  have  a  Dutch  seaman  here  with  me, 
and,  I  believe,  I  could  persuade  him  to  tell  you 
the  rest,  but  there  is  scarce  time  for  it;  but 
the  short  of  the  story  is  this,  the  first  part  of 
which,  I  suppose,  you  know  well  enough,  viz., 
that  you  were  with  this  ship  at  Sumatra— that 
there  your  captain  was  murdered  by  the  Malac- 
cans,  with  three  of  his  men — and  that  you,  or 
some  of  those  that  were  on  board  with  you, 
ran  away  with  the  ship,  and  are  since  turned 
PIRATES.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  story,  and 
you  will  all  be  seized  as  pirates,  I  can  assure  you, 
and  executed  with  very  little  ceremony ;  for  you 
know  merchant  ships  show  but  little  law  to 
pirates  if  they  get  them  in  their  power." 

"  Now  you  speak  plain  English,"  said  I,  "  and 
I  thank  you,  and  though  I  know  nothing  that 
we  have  done  like  what  you  talk  of,  but  I  am 
sure  we  came  honestly  and  fairly  by  the  ship,  yet 
seeing  such  work  is  a-doing,  as  you  say,  and  that 
you  seem  to  mean  honestly,  I  will  be  upon  my 
guard." — "Nay,  sir,"  says  he,  "do  not  talk  of 
being  upon  your  guard,  the  best  defence  is  to 
be  out  of  the  danger.  If  you  have  any  regard 
to  your  life  and  the  lives  of  all  your  men,  put 
out  to  sea  without  fail  at  high  water,  and  as  you 
have  a  whole  tide  before  you,  you  will  be  gone 
too  far  out  before  they  can  "come  down,  for 
they  will  come  away  at  high  water,  and  as  they 
have  twenty  miles  to  come,  you'll  get  near  two 
hours  of  them  by  the  difference  of  the  tide,  not 
reckoning  the  length  of  the  way  ;  besides,  as  they 
are  only  boats,  and  not  ships,  they  will  not 
venture  to  follow  you  far  out  to  sea,  especially  if 
it  blows." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  you  have  been  very  kind  in 
this  ;  what  shall  I  do  for  you  to  make  you 
amends  ?" — "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  you  may  not  be 
so  willing  to  make  me  amends,  because  you  may 
not  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it;  I  will  make 
an  offer  to  you, — I  have  nineteen  months'  pay 

due  to  me  on  board  the  ship  ,  which  I 

came  out  of  England  in,  and  the  Dutchman 
that  is  with  me  has  seven  months'  pay  due  to 
him  ;  if  you  will  make  good  our  pay  to  us,  we 
will  go  along  with  you  ;  if  you  find  nothing  more 
in  it,  we  desire  no  more  ;  but  if  we  do  convince 
you  that  we  have  saved  your  life,  and  the  ship, 
and  the  lives  of  all  the  men  in  her,  we  will  leave 
the  rest  to  you." 

I  consented  to  this  readily,  and  went  imme 
diately  on  board,  and  the  two  men  with  me.  As 
soon  as  I  came  to  the  ship's  side,  my  partner, 
who  was  on  board,  came  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  called  to  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  joy, 
"  O  ho !  O  ho  !  we  have  stopped  the  leak  !" — 
"  Say  you  so  ?"  said  I ;  "  thank  God  ;  but  weigh 
the  anchor,  then,  immediately."  —  ''  Weigh  !" 
•ays  he,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  What  is 


the  matter?"  says  he. — "  Ask  no  questions."  says 
I,  "  but  all  hands  to  work,  and  weigh  without 
losing  a  minute."  He  was  surprised  ;  but,  how 
ever,  he  called  the  captain,  and  he  immediately 
ordered  the  anchor  to  be  got  up,  and  though  the 
tide  was  not  quite  done,  yet  a  little  land-breeze 
blowing,  we  stood  out  to  sea  ;  then  I  called  him 
into  the  cabin,  and  told  him  the  story  at  large, 
and  we  called  in  the  men,  and  they  told  us  the 
rest  of  it ;  but  as  it  took  us  up  a  great  deal  of 
time,  so  before  we  had  done,  a  seaman  comes 
to  the  cabin-door,  and  calls  out  to  us  that  the 
captain  bade  him  tell  us  we  were  chased. 
"  Chased  !"  said  I,  "  by  whom,  and  by  what  ?" 
"  By  five  sloops  or  boats,"  said  the  fellow,  "  full 
of  men."—"  Very  well,"  said  I,  "  then  it  is  ap 
parent  there  is  something  in  it."  In  the  next 
place,  I  ordered  all  our  men  to  be  called  up  ;  and 
told  them  that  there  was  a  design  to  seize  the 
ship,  and  to  take  us  for  pirates,  and  asked  them 
if  they  would  stand  by  us,  and  by  one  another  ? 
The  men  answered  cheerfully,  one  and  all,  that 
they  would  live  and  die  with  us.  Then  I  asked 
the  captain  what  way  he  thought  best  for  us  to 
manage  a  fight  with  them ;  for  resist  them  I 
resolved  we  would,  and  that  to  the  last  drop. 
He.  said  readily,  that  the  way  was  to  keep 
them  off  with  our  great  shot  as  long  as  we 
could,  and  then  to  fire  at  them  with  our  small 
arms,  to  keep  them  from  boarding  us ;  but  when 
neither  of  these  would  do  any  longer,  we  should 
retire  to  our  close  quarters — perhaps  they  had 
not  materials  to  break  open  our  bulk-heads  or 
get  in  upon  us. 

The  gunner  had,  in  the  meantime,  orders  to 
bring  two  guns  to  bear  fore  and  aft  out  of  the 
steerage,  to  clear  the  deck,  and  load  them  with 
musket-bullets  and  small  pieces  of  old  iron,  and 
what  next  came  to  hand,  and  thus  we  made 
ready  for  fight,  but  all  this  while  kept  out  to  sea, 
with  wind  enough,  and  could  see  the  boats  at  a 
distance,  being  five  large  long-boats,  following  us 
with  all  the  sail  they  could  make. 

Two  of  these  boats,  which,  by  our  glasses,  we 
could  see  were  English,  had  out-sailed  the  rest, 
were  near  two  leagues  a-head  of  them,  and  gained 
upon  us  considerably,  so  that  we  found  they 
would  come  up  with  us,  upon  which  we  fired  a 
gun  without  a  shot,  to  intimate  that  they  should 
bring  to,  and  we  put  out  a  flag  of  truce  as  a 
signal  for  parley,  but  they  kept  crowding  after 
us  till  they  came  within  shot.  Upon  this  we 
took  in  our  white  flag,  they  having  made  no 
answer  to  it,  hung  out  the  red  flag,  and  fired  at 
them  with  shot.  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
came  on  till  they  were  near  enough  to  call  to 
them  with  a  speaking-trumpet  which  we  had  on 
board ;  so  we  called  to  them,  and  bade  them 
keep  off  at  their  peril. 

It  was  all  one,  they  crowded  after  us,  and 
endeavoured  to  come  under  our  stern,  so  to 
board  us  on  our  quarter ;  upon  which,  seeing 
they  were  resolute  for  mischief,  and  depended 
upon  the  strength  that  followed  them,  I  ordered 
to  bring  the  ship  to,  so  that  they  lay  upon  our 
broadside,  when  immediately  we  fired  five  iruns 
at  them ;  one  of  them  had  been  levelled  so  true 
as  to  carry  away  the  stern  of  the  hindermost 
boat,  and  bring  them  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
down  their  sail,  and  running  all  to  the  head  of 
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the  boat  to  keep  her  from  sinking;  so  she  lay 
by,  and  had  enough  of  it,  but  seeing  the  foremost 
boat  still  crowd  on  alter  us,  we  made  ready  to 
fire  at  her  in  particular. 

While  this  was  doing-,  one  of  the  three  boats, 
that  was  behind,  being  forwarder  than  the  other 
two,  made  up  to  the  boat  which  we  had  disabled, 
to  relieve  her,  and  we  could  afterwards  see  her 
take  out  the  men  ;  we  called  again  to  the  fore 
most  boat,  and  offered  a  truce  to  parley  again, 
and  to  know  what  was  her  business  with  us,  but 
had  no  answer,  only  she  crowded  close  under 
our  stern.-  Upon  this  our  gunner,  who  was  a 
very  dexterous  fellow,  ran  out  his  two  chace 
guns  and  fired  at  her,  but  the  shot  missing,  the 
men  in  the  boat  shouted,  waved  their  caps,  and 
came  on  ;  but.  the  gunner,  getting  quickly  ready 
again^fired  among  them  a  second  time,  one  shot 
of  which,  though  it  missed  the  boat  itself,  yet  fell 
in  among  the  men,  and  we  could  easily  see  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  among  them  ;  but 
we,  taking  no  notice  of  that,  weared  the  ship 
again,  and  brought  our  quarter  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  firing  three  guns  more,  we  found  the 
boat  was  split  almost  to  pieces ;  in  particular, 
her  rudder  and  a  piece  of  her  stern  were  shot 
quite  away,  so  they  handed  their  sail  immediate 
ly,  and  were  in  great  disorder  ;  but,  to  complete 
their  misfortune,  our  gunner  let  fly  two  guns  at 
them  again — where  he  hit  them  we  could  not 
tell,  but  we  found  the  boat  was  sinking,  and 
some  of  the  men  already  in  the  water.  Upon  this 
I  immediately  manned  out  our  pinnace,  which 
we  had  kept  close  by  our  side,  with  orders  to 
pick  up  some  of  the  men,  if  they  could,  and  save 
them  from  drowning,  and  immediately  to  come 
on  board  with  them,  because  we  saw  the  rest  of 
the  boats  began  to  come  up.  .  Our  men  in  the 
pinnace  followed  their  orders,  and  took  up  three 
men,  one  of  which  was  just  drowning,  and  it  was 
a  good  while  before  we  could  recover  him.  As 
soon  as  they  were  on  board,  wo  crowded  all  the 
sail  we  could  make,  and  stood  farther  out  to  sea, 
and  we  found  that  when  the  other  three  boats 
came  up  to  the  first  two,  they  gave  over  their 
chace. 

Being  thus,  delivered  from  a  danger  which, 
though  I  knew  not  the  reason  of  it,  yet  seemed  to 
be  much  greater  than  I  apprehended,  I  took  care 
that  we  should  change  our  course,  and  not  let 
any  one  imagine  whither  we  were  going  ;  so  we 
stood  out  to  sea  eastward,  quite  out  of  the  course 
of  all  European  ships,  whether  they  were  bound 
to  China,  or  anywhere  else  within  the  commerce 
of  European  nations. 

When  we  were  now  at  sea,  we  began  to  con 
sult  with  the  two  seamen,  and  inquire  first,  what 
the  meaning  of  all  this  should  be  ?  The  Dutch 
man  let  us  into  the  secret  of  it  at  once ;  telling 
us  that   the  fellow  that  sold  us  the  ship,  as  we 
said,  was  no  more  than  a  thief  that   had   run 
away  with  her.      Then   he  told  us  how  the  cap 
tail),  whose  name  too  he  mentioned,  though  1  do 
not  remember  it  now,  was  treacherously  murdere< 
by  the  natives  on  the  coast  of  Malacca,  with  thre 
of  his   men  ;  and   that  he,  this  Dutchman,  an' 
four  more,  got  into  the  woods,  where  they  wan 
dercd  about  a  great  while,  till  at  length  he,  in 
particular,   in    a   miraculous  manner,  made  hi 
escape,  and  swam  off  to  a  Dutch  ship  which 


sailing  near  the  shore,  in  its  way  from  China, 
lad  sent  their  boat  on  shore  for  fresh  water  ; 
that  he  durst  not  come  to  that  part  of  the  shore 
where  the  boat  was,  but  made  shift  in  the  night 
to  take  in  the  water  farther  off,  and  swimming  a 
reat  while,  at  last  the  ship's  boat  took  him  up. 

He  then  told  us  that  he  went  to  Batavin, 
where  two  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  ship 
had  arrived,  having  deserted  the  rest  in  their 
travels;  and  gave  an  account,  that  the  fellow 
who  had  run  away  with  the  ship  sold  her  at 
Bengal  to  a  set  of  pirates,  which  were  gone 
a-cruising  in  her,  and  that  they  had  already 
taken  an  English  ship  and  two  Dutch  ships, 
very  richly  laden. 

This  latter  part  we  found  to  concern  us  direct 
ly  ;  and  though  we  knew  it  to  be  false,  yet,  as 
my  partner  said  very  well,  if  we  had  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  they  had  such  a  prepossession 
against  us  beforehand,  it  had  been  in  vain  for  us 
to  have  defended  ourselves,  or  to  hope  for  any 
good  quarters  at  their  hands,  especially  considering 
that  our  accusers  had  been  our  judges,  and  that  we 
could  have  expected  nothing  from  them  but  what 
rage  could  have  dictated,  and  ungoverned  passion 
have  executed ;  and  therefore  it  was*  his  opinion 
we  should  go  directly  back  to  Bengal,  from 
whence  we  came,  without  putting  in  at  any  port 
whatever,  because  there  we  could  give  an  account 
of  ourselves,  and  could  prove  where  we  were 
when  the  ship  put  in,  whom  we  bought  her  of, 
and  the  like ;  and,  which  was  more  than  all  the 
rest,  if  we  were  put  to  the  necessity  of  bringing 
it  before  the  proper  judges,  we  should  be  sure  to 
have  some  justice,  and  not  be  hanged  first  and 
judged  afterwards. 

I  was  some  time  of  my  partner's  opinion  ;  but 
after  a  little  more  serious  thinking,  1  told  him  1 
thought  it  was  a  very  great  hazard  for  us  to 
attempt  returning  to  Bengal,  for  that  we  were 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
that  if  the  alarm  was  given,  we  should  be  sure  to 
be  waylaid  on  every  side,  as  well  by  the  Dutch 
of  Batavia  as  the  English  elsewhere  ;  that  if  we 
should  be  taken,  as  it  were  running  away,  we 
should  even  condemn  ourselves,  and  there  would 
want  no  more  evidence  to  destroy  us.  I  also 
asked  the  English  sailor's  opinion,  who  said  he 
was  of  my  mind,  and  that  we  should  certainly  be 
taken. 

This  danger  a  little  startled  my  partner  and 
all  the  ship's  company,  and  we  immediately  re 
solved  to  go  away  to  the  coast  of  Tonquin,  and 
so  on  to  China ;  and  from  thence,  pursuing  the 
first  design  as  to  trade,  find  some  way  or  other 
to  dispose  of  the  ship,  and  come  back  in  some  of 
the  vessels  of  the  country,  such  as  we  could  get. 
This  was  approved  of  as  the  best  method  for  our 
security  ;  and  accordingly  we  steered  away 
N.N.  E.,  keeping  above  fifty  leagues  off  from  the 
usual  course  to  the  eastward. 

This,  however,  put  us  to  some  inconveniences; 
for  first  the  winds,  when  we  came  to  that  distance 
from  the  shore,  seemed  to  be  more  steadily 
against  us,  blowing  almost  trade,  as  we  call  it, 
from  the  east  and  E. N. E.,  so  that  we  were  a 
long  while  upon  our  voyage,  and  we  were  but  ill 
provided  with  victuals  for  so  long  a  run ;  and, 
which  was  still  worse,  there  was  some  danger 
that  those  English  and  Dutch  ships,  whose  boat* 
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pursued  us,  whereof  some  were  bound  that  way, 
might  be  got  in  before  us  ;  and  if  not,  some 
other  ship,  bound  to  China,  might  have  informa 
tion  of  us  from  them,  and  pursue  us  with  the 
same  vigour. 

I  must  confess  1  was  now  very  uneasy,  and 
thought  myself,  including  the  late  escape  from 
the  long-boats,  to  have  been  in  the  most  danger 
ous  condition  that  ever  I  was  in  through  all  my 
past  life ;  for,  whatever  ill  circumstances  I  had 
been  in,  I  was  never  pursued  for  a  thief  before, 
nor  had  I  ever  done  anything  that  merited  the 
name  of  dishonest  or  fraudulent,  much  less  thiev 
ish.  I  had  chiefly  been  mine  own  enemy,  or,  as 
I  may  rightly  say,  I  had  been  nobody's  enemy 
but  my  own  ;  but  now  I  was  embarrassed  in  the 
worst  condition  imaginable,  for  though  I  was 
perfectly  innocent,  I  was  in  no  condition  to  make 
that  innocence  appear ;  and  if  I  had  been  taken, 
it  had  been  under  a  supposed  guilt  of  the  worst 
kind,  at  least  a  crime  esteemed  so  among  the 
people  I  had  to  do  with. 

This  made  me  very  anxious  to  make  an  escape, 
though  which  way  to  do  it  I  knew  not,  or  what 
part  or  place  we  should  go  to.  My  partner,  see 
ing  me  thus  dejected,  though  he  was  the  most 
concerned  at  first,  began  to  encourage  me,  and 
describing  to  me  the  several  parts  of  that  coast, 
told  me  he  would  put  in  on  the  coast  of  Cochin- 
china,  or  the  Bay  of  Tonquin — intending  to  go 
afterwards  to  Macao,  a  town  once  in  the  posses 
sion  of  the  Portuguese,  and  where  still  a  great 
many  European  families  resided,  and  particularly 
the  missionary  priest  usually  went  thither,  in 
order  to  their  going  forward  to  China. 

Hither  we  then  resolved  to  go  ;  and  accord 
ingly,  though  after  a  tedious  and  irregular  course, 
and  very  much  straitened  for  provisions,  we  came 
within  sight  of  the  coast  very  early  in  the  morn 
ing  ;  and,  upon  reflection  upon  the  past  circum 
stances  we  were  in,  and  the  danger,  if  we  had 
not  escaped,  we  resolved  to  put  into  a  small 
river,  which,  however,  had  depth  enough  of 
water  for  us,  and  to  see  if  we  could,  either  over 
land  or  by  the  ship's  pinnace,  come  to  know  what 
ships  were  in  any  port  thereabouts.  This  happy 
step  was,  indeed,  our  deliverance;  for  though 
we  did  not  immediately  see  any  European  ships 
•  in  the  Bay  of  Tonquin,  yet,  the  next  morning, 
there  came  into  the  bay  two  Dutch  ships,  and  a 
third  without  any  colours  spread  out,  but  which 
\\o  believed  to  be  a  Dutchman,  passed  by  at 
;,!,<  in  two  leagues'  distance,  steering  for  the 
i-o;;st  fsf  China;  and  in  the  afternoon  went  by 
u1.  o  English  ships,  steering  the  same  course; 
jiiid  thus  we  thought  we  saw'  ourselves  beset 
with  i-nemies,  both  one  way  and  the  other.  The 
place  we  were  in  was  wild  and  barbarous,  the 
people  thieves,  even  by  occupation  or  profession  ; 
and  though,  it,  is  true,  we  had  not  much  to  seek 
of  them,  and  except  getting  A  few  provisions, 
cared  not  how  little  we  had  to  do  with  them, 
yet  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  we  kept  our 
selves  from  being  insulted  by  them  several  ways. 

We  were  in  a  small  river  of  this  country, 
within  a  few  leagues  of  its  utmost  limits  north 
ward,  and  by  our  boat  we  coasted  north-east 
to  the  point  of  land  which  opens  to  the  great 
Bay  of  Tonquin,  and  it  was  in  this  beating  up 
along  the  shore  that  we  discovered,  a>  above,  that, 


in  a  word,  we  were  surrounded  with  enemies. 
The  people  we  were  among  were  the  most  bar 
barous  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  hav 
ing  no  correspondence  with  any  other  nation,  and 
dealing  only  in  fish  and  oil,  and  such  gross  com 
modities  ;  and  it  may  be  particularly  seen  that 
they  are,  as  I  said,  the  most  barbarous  of  any  of 
the  inhabitants,  viz.,  that  among  other  customs 
they  have  this  one,  that  if  any  vessel  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked  upon  their  coast, 
they  presently  make  the  men  all  prisoners,  that  is 
to  say,  slaves,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we 
found  a  spice  of  their  kindness  this  way  on  the 
occasion  following : — 

I  have  observed  above,  that  our  ship  sprung  a 
leak  at  sea,  and  that  we  could  not  find  it  out ;  and 
however  it  happened,  that,  as  I  have  said,  it  was 
stopped  unexpectedly,  in  the  happy  minute  of  our 
being  to  be  seized  by  the  Dutch  and  English 
ships  near  the  Bay  of  Siam  ;  yet,  as  we  did  not 
find  the  ship  so  perfectly  tight  and  sound  us  we 
desired,  we  resolved,  while  we  were  in  this 
place,  to  lay  her  on  shore,  take  out  what  heavy 
things  we  had  on  board,  which  were  not  many, 
and  to  wash  and  clean  her  bottom,  and,  if  pos 
sible,  to  find  out  where  the  leaks  were. 

Accordingly,  having  lightened  the  ship,  and 
brought  all  our  guns  and  other  moveable  things 
to  one  side,  we  tried  to  bring  her  down,  that  we 
might  come  at  her  bottom,  for,  on  second 
thoughts,  we  did  not  care  to  lay  her  dry  a-ground, 
neither  could  we  find  out  a  proper  place  for  it. 

The  inhabitants,  who  had  never  been  acquainted 
with  such  a  sight,  came  wondering  down  to  the 
shore  to  look  at  us,  and  seeing  the  ship  lie  down 
on  one  side  in  such  a  manner,  and  heeling  towards 
the  shore,  and  not  seeing  our  men,  who  were  at 
work  on  her  bottom,  with  stages,  and  with  their 
boats  on  the  off  side,  they  presently  concluded 
that  the  ship  was  cast  away,  and  lay  so  very  fast 
on  the  ground. 

On  this  supposition  they  came  all  about  us  in 
two  or  three  hours'  time,  with  ten  or  twelve 
large  boats,  having  some  of  them  eight,  some 
ten  men  in  a  boat,  intending,  no  doubt,  to  have 
come  on  board  and  plundered  the  ship,  and  if 
they  had  found  us  there,  to  have  carried  us 
away  for  slaves  to  their  king,  or  whatever  they 
call  him,  for  we  knew  not  who  was  their  go 
vernor. 

When  they  came  up  to  the  ship,  and  began 
to  row  round  her,  they  discovered  us  all  hard  at 
work  on  the  outside  of  the  ship's  bottom  and 
side,  washing  and  graving,  and  stopping,  as  every 
seafaring  man  knows  how. 

They  stood  for  a  while  gazing  at  us,  and  we, 
who  were  a  little  surprised,  could  not  imagine 
what  their  design  was  ;  but,  being  willing  to  be 
sure,  we  took  this  opportunity  to  get  some  of  us 
into  the  ship,  and  others  to  hand  down  arms 
and  ammunition  to  those  that  were  at  work  to 
defend  themselves  with  if  there  should  be  occa 
sion,  and  it  was  no  more  than  need ;  for,  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  consultation,  they 
agreed,  it  seems,  that  the  ship  was  really  a 
wreck,  that  we  were  all  at  work  endeavouring  to 
save  her,  or  to  save  our  lives  by  the  help  of  our 
boats ;  and  when  we  handed  our  arms  into  the 
boats,  they  concluded,  by  that  motion,  that  we 
were  endeavouring  to  save  some  of  our  good*. 
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Upon  this  they  took  it  for  granted  they  all  be 
longed  to  them,  and  away  they  came  directly 
upon  our  men,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  line  of 
battle. 

Our  men,  seeing  so  many  of  them,  began  to 
be  frighted,  for  we  lay  but  in  an  ill  posture  to 
fight,  and  cried  out  to  us  to  know  what  they 
should  do.  I  immediately  called  to  the  men  who 
worked  upon  the  stages,  to  slip  them  down,  and 
get  up  the  side  into  the  ship,  and  bade  those  in 
the  boat  to  row  round  and  come  on  board, 
and  those  few  of  us  who  were  on  board  worked 
with  all  the  strength  and  hands  we  had  to 
bring  the  ship  to  rights ;  but,  however,  neither 
the  men  upon  the  stage,  nor  those  in  the  boats, 
could  do  as  they  were  ordered  before  the  Cochin- 
chinese  were  upon  them,  and  with  two  of  their 
boats  boarded  our  long  boat,  and  began  to  lay 
hold  of  the  men  as  their  prisoners. 

The  first  man  they  laid  hold  of  wai  an  Eng 
lish  seaman,  a  stout  strong  fellow,  who,  having 
a  musket  in  his  hand,  never  offered  to  fire  it, 
but  laid  it  down  in  the  boat,  like  a  fool,  as  I 
thought.  But  he  understood  his  business  better 
than  I  could  teach  him,  for  he  grappled  the  pagan, 
and  dragged  him  by  main  force  out  of  their  own 
boat  into  ours,  where,  taking  him  by  the  two 
ears,  he  beat  his  head  so  against  the  boat's  gun 
nel,  that  the  fellow  died  instantly  in  his  hands ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  a  Dutchman,  who  stood 
next,  took  up  the  musket,  and  with  the  butt-end 
of  it  so  laid  about  him,  that  he  knocked  down  five 
of  them  who  attempted  to  enter  the  boat ;  but 
this  was  little  towards  resisting  thirty  or  forty 
men,  who  fearless,  because  ignorant  of  their  dan 
ger,  began  to  throw  themselves  into  the  long 
boat,  where  we  had  but  five  men  to  defend  it ; 
but  one  accident  gave  our  men  a  complete  vic 
tory,  which  deserved  our  laughter  rather  than 
anything  else,  and  that  was  this  : — 

Our  carpenter  being  prepared  to  grave  the 
outside  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  seams 
where  he  had  caulked  her  to  stop  the  leaks,  had 
got  two  kettles  just  let  down  into  the  boat,  one 
filled  with  boiling  pitch,  and  the  other  with  rosin, 
tallow,  and  oil,  and  such  stuff  as  the  shipwrights 
used  for  that  work,  and  the  man  that  tended  to  the 
carpenter  had  a  great  iron  ladle  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  supplied  the  men  that  were  at  work 
with  that  hot  stuff.    Two  of  the  enemy's  men  en 
tered  the  boat  just  where  this  fellow  stood,  being 
in  the  fore-sheets ;  he  immediately  saluted  them 
with  a  ladleful  of  the  stuff,  boiling  hot,  which  so 
burnt  and  scalded  them,  being  half  naked,  that 
they   roared  out   like    two    bulls,  and,  enraged 
with  the  fire,  leaped  both  into  the  sea.     The  car 
penter  saw  it,  and  cried  out,  "  Well  done,  Jack, 
give  them  some  more  of  it  1"  when  stepping  for 
ward  himself,  he  takes  one  of  their  mops,  and 
dipping  it  in   the  pitch.pot,  he  and    his   man 
threw  it  among  them  so  plentifully,  that,  in  short 
if  all   the   men   in  three  boats,  there  was  not 
f^e  that  was  not  scalded  and  burnt  with  it  in  a 
most  frightful,  pitiful  manner,  and  made  such  a 
howling  and  crying,  that   I  have  never  heard  a 
worse  noise,  and,  indeed,  nothing  like   it;  for  i 
is  worth  observing,   that   though  pain  naturally 
makes  all  people  cry  out,  yet  every  nation  ha 
a  particular  way  of  exclamation,  and  makes  noises 
as  different  from  one  another  as  their  speech.     1 


cannot  give  the  noise  these  creatures  made  a 
better  name  than  howling,  nor  a  name  more 
proper  to  the  tone  of  it ;  for  I  never  heard 
anything  more  like  the  noise  of  the  wolves,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  I  heard  howl  in  the  forest  on  the 
frontiers  of  Languedoc. 

I  was  never  pleased  with  victory  better  in  my 
life ;  not  only  as  it  was  a  perfect  surprise  to  me, 
and  that  our  danger  was  imminent  before,  but 
as  we  got  this  victory  without  any  bloodshed, 
except  of  that  man  the  fellow  killed  with  his 
naked  hands,  and  which  I  was  very  much  con 
cerned  at ;  for  I  was  sick  of  killing  such  poor 
savage  wretches,  even  though  it  was  in  my  own 
defence,  knowing  they  came  on  errands  which 
they  thought  just,  and  knew  no  better;  and  that 
though  it  may  be  a  just  thing,  because  neces 
sary, — for  there  is  no  necessary  wickedness  in 
nature, — yet  I  thought  it  was  a  sad  life  when 
we  must  be  always  obliged  to  be  killing  our 
fellow-creatures  to  preserve  ourselves  ;  and,  in 
deed,  I  think  so  still ;  and  I  would,  even  now, 
suffer  a  great  deal,  rather  than  I  would  take 
away  the  life  even  of  the  worst  person  injuring 
me.  I  believe  also,  all  considering  people,  who 
know  the  value  of  life,  would  be  of  my  opinion, 
if  they  entered  seriously  into  the  consideration 
of  it. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  All  the  while  this 
was  doing,  my  partner  and  I,  who  managed  the 
rest  of  the  men  on  board,  had,  with  great  dex 
terity,  brought  the  ship  almost  to  rights;  and, 
having  gotten  the  guns  into  their  places  again, 
the  gunner  called  to  me  to  bid  our  boat  get  out 
of  the  way,  for  he  would  let  fly  among  them. 
I  called  back  again  to  him,  and  bid  him  not 
offer  to  fire,  for  the  carpenter  would  do  the  work 
without  him,  but  bade  him  heat  another  pitch 
kettle ;  which  our  cook,  who  was  on  board,  took 
care  of.  But  the  enemy  was  so  terrified  with 
what  they  met  with  in  their  first  attack,  that 
they  would  not  come  on  again ;  and  some  of 
them,  that  were  farthest  off,  seeing  the  ship 
swim,  as  it  were,  upright,  began,  as  we  supposed, 
to  see  their  mistake,  and  gave  over  the  enter 
prise,  finding  it  was  not  as  they  expected.  Thw 
we  got  clear  of  this  merry  fight;  and,  having 
gotten  some  rice  and  some  roots  and  bread,  with 
about  sixteen  good  big  hogs,  on  board,  two  dayt 
before,  we  resolved  to  stay  here  no  longer,  but 
go  forward,  whatever  came  of  it ;  for  we  made 
no  doubt  but  we  should  be  surrounded  the  next 
day  with  rogues  enough,  perhaps  more  than  our 
|  pitch  kettle  would  dispose  of  for  us. 

\Ve,  therefore,  got  all  our  things  on  board  the 
same  evening,  and  the  next  morning  were  ready 
to  sail.  In  the  meantime,  lying  at  an  anchor 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  we  were  not  so 
much  concerned,  being  now  in  a  fighting  posture 
as  well  as  in  a  sailing  posture,  if  any  enemy  had 
!  presented.  The  next  day,  having  finished  our 
work  within  board,  and  finding  our  ship  was  per 
fectly  healed  of  all  her  leaks,  we  set  sail.  We 
would  have  gone  into  the  Bay  of  Tonqviin,  for 
we  wanted  to  inform  ourselves  of  what  was  to  be 
known  concerning  the  Dutch  ships  that  had  been 
there ;  but  we  durst  not  stand  in  there,  because 
we  had  seen  several  ships  go  in,  as  we  supposed, 
but  a  little  before ;  so  we  kept  on  N.  E.  toward: 
i '  the  isle  of  Formosa,  as  much  afraid  of  bring  see* 
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by  a  Dutch  or  English  merchant  ship  as  a  Dutch 
or  English  merchant  ship  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  of  an  Algerine  man  of  war. 

When  we  were  thus  got  to  sea,  we  kept  on 
N.  E.,  as  if  we  would  go  to  the  Manillas  or  the 
Philippine  islands,  and  this  we  did  that  we  might 
not  fall  into  the  way  of  any  of  the  European 
ships ;  and  then  we  steered  north  again,  till  we 
came  to  the  latitude  of  22deg.  20min.,  by  which 
means  we  made  the  island  of  Formosa  directly, 
where  we  came  to  an  anchor,  in  order  to  get 
water  and  fresh  provisions,  which  the  people 
there,  who  are  very  courteous  and  civil  in  their 
manners,  supplied  us  with  willingly,  and  dealt 
very  fairly  and  punctually  with  us  in  all  their 
agreements  and  bargains,  which  is  what  we  did 
not  find  among  other  people ;  and  may  be  owing 
to  the  remains  of  Christianity,  which  was  once 
plante.d  here  by  a  Dutch  missionary  of  Protest 
ants,  and  is  a  testimony  of  what  I  have  often 
observed,  viz.,  that  the  Christian  religion  always 
civilizes  the  people,  and  reforms  their  manners, 
where  it  is  received,  whether  it  works  saving 
effects  upon  them  or  not. 

From  hence  we  sailed  still  north,  keeping  the 
coast  of  China  at  an  equal  distance,  till  we  knew 
we  were  beyond  all  the  ports  of  China  where 
our  European  ships  usually  come ;  but  being 
resolved,  if  possible,  not  to  fall  into  any  of  their 
hands,  especially  in  this  country,  where,  as  our 
circumstances  were,  we  could  net  fail  of  being 
entirely  ruined ;  nay,  so  great  was  my  fear  in 
particular,  as  to  my  being  taken  by  them,  that  I 
believe  firmly  I  would  much  rather  have  chosen 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Being  now  come  to  the  latitude  of  30  degrees, 
we  resolved  to  put  into  the  first  trading  port  we 
should  come  at ;  and  standing  in  for  the  shore, 
a.  boat  came  off  two  leagues  to  us,  with  an  old 
Portuguese  pilot  on  board,  who,  knowing  us  to 
be  an  European  ship,  came  to  offer  his  service, 
which,  indeed,  we  were  very  glad  of,  and  took 
him  on  board ;  upon  which,  without  asking  us 
whither  we  would  go,  he  dismissed  the  boat  he 
came  in,  and  sent  it  back. 

I  thought  it  was  now  so  much  in  our  choice 
to  make  the  old  man  carry  us  whither  we  would, 
that  I  began  to  talk  with  him  about  carrying 
us  to  the  Gulf  of  Nanquin,  which  is  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  coast  of  China.  The  old 
man  said  he  knew  the  Gulf  of  Nanquin  very  well ; 
but,  smiling,  asked  us  what  we  would  do  there? 

I  told  him  we  would  sell  our  cargo,  and  pur 
chase  China  wares,  calicoes,  raw  silks,  tea, 
wrought  silks,  &c.  ;  and  so  would  return  by  the 
same  course  we  came.  He  told  us  our  best  port 
had  been  to  have  put  in  at  Macao,  where  we 
could  not  fail  of  a  market  for  our  opium  to  our 
satisfaction,  and  might,  for  our  money,  have 
purchased  all  sorts  of  China  goods,  as  cheap  as 
we  could  at  Nanquin.  • 

Not  being  able  to  put  the  old  man  out  of  his 
talk,  of  which  he  was  very  opinionated  or  con 
ceited,  I  told  him  we  were  gentlemen  as  well  as 
merchants,  and  that  we  had  a  mind  to  go  and 
see  the  great  city  of  Pekin,  and  the  famous 
court  of  the  monarch  of  China.  "  \Yhy.  then," 
says  the  old  man,  "  you  should  go  to  Ningpo, 
where,  by  the  river  that  runs  into  the  sea  then'. 
you  may  go  up  within  five  leagues  of  the  great 


canal.     Thi-i  canal  is  a  navigable  made  stream, 
which  goes  through  the  heart  of  all  that  vast  ; 
empire  of  China,  crosses  all  the  rivers,  passes  1 
some  considerable  hills   by  the   help  of  sluices  \ 
and  gates,  and  goes  up  to  the  city  of  Pekin,  being 
in  icii'/th  near  '270  leagues." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  Seignior  Portuguese,  but  that 
is  not  our  business  now  ;  the  great  question  is, 
if  you  can  carry  us  up  to  the  city  of  Nanquin, 
from  whence  we  can  travel  to  Pekin  afterwards?" 
Yes,  he  said,  he  could  do  so  very  well,  and  there 
was  a  great  Dutch  ship  gone  up  that  way  just 
before.  This  gave  me  a  little  shock ;  a  Dutch 
ship  was  now  our  terror,  and  we  had  much  ra 
ther  have  met  the  devil,  at  least  if  he  had  not 
come  in  too  frightful  a  figure.  We  depended 
upon  it,  that  a  Dutch  ship  would  be  our  destruc 
tion,  for  we  were  in  no  condition  to  fight  them ; 
all  the  ships  they  trade  with  in  those  parts  being 
of  great  burden,  and  of  much  greater  force  than 
we  were. 

The  old  man  found  me  a  little  confused,  and 
under  some  concern,  when  he  named  a  Dutch 
ship ;  and  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  you  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  of  the  Dutch,  I  suppose  they 
are  not  now  at  war  with  your  nation." — "  No," 
said  I,  "  that's  true  ;  but  I  know  not  what  liber 
ties  men  may  take  when  they  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  laws  of  their  own  country." — "  Why," 
said  he,  ''  you  are  no  pirates ;  what  need  you 
fear?  They  will  not  meddle  with  peaceable 
merchants,  sure." 

If  I  had  any  blood  in  my  body  that  did  not.  fly 
up  into  my  face  at  that  word,  it  was  hindered  by 
some  stop  in  the  vessels  appointed  by  nature  to 
circulate  it,  for  it  put  me  into  the  greatest  dis 
order  and  confusion  imaginable  ;  nor  was  it  pos 
sible  for  me  to  conceal  it  so  but  that  the  old  man 
easily  perceived  it. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  find  you  are  in  some  dis 
order  in  your  thoughts  at  my  talk  ;  pray  be 
pleased  to  go  which  way  you  think  tH,  and  de 
pend  upon  it  I'll  do  you  all  the  service  I  can." — 
"  Why,  seignior,"  said  1,  "  it  is  true  I  am  a  little 
unsettled  in  my  resolution  at  this  time  whither 
to  go  in  particular,  and  1  am  something  more 
so  for  what  you  said  about  pirates.  I  hope  there 
are  no  pirates  in  these  seas ;  we  are  but  in  an 
ill  condition  to  meet  with  them  ;  for  you  see  we 
have  but  a  small  force,  and  but  very  weakly 
manned." 

"  O,  sir,"  said  he,  "  do  not  be  concerned ;  I 
do  not  know  that  there  have  been  any  pirates  in 
these  seas  these  fifteen  years,  except  one,  which 
was  seen,  as  I  hear,  in  the  Bay  of  Siam  about  a 
month  since ;  but  you  may  be  assured  she  is 
gone  to  the  southward ;  nor  was  she  a  ship  of 
any  great  force,  or  fit  for  the  work  ;  she  was  not 
built  for  a  privateer,  but  was  run  away  with  by  a 
reprobate  crew  that  were  on  board,  after  the 
captain  and  some  of  his  men  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Malaccans  at  or  near  the  island  of  Suma 
tra." 

"  What  !"  said  I,  seeming  to  know  nothing  of 
the  matter  ;  "  did  they  murder  the  captain  ?" — 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  understand  they  mur 
dered  him  ;  but,  as  they  afterwards  ran  away 
with  the  ship,  it  is  generally  believed  they  be 
trayed  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Malaccans,  who 
did  murder  him  ;  and  perhaps  they  procured 
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them  to  do  it." — ••  Why  then,"  said  I,  "  they 
deserved  death  as  much  as  if  they  had  done  it 
themselves." — "  Nay,"  said  the  old  man,  "  they 
do  deserve  it ;  and  they  will  certainly  have  it  if 
they  light  upon  any  English  or  Dutch  ship ;  for 
they  have  all  agreed  together,  that  if  they  meet 
that  rogue  they  will  give  him  no  quarter." 

"  But,"  said  I  to  him,  "  you  say  the  pirate  is 
gone  out  of  these  seas ;  how  can  they  meet  with 
him  then  ?" — "  Why,  that  is  true,"  said  he, 
"  they  do  say  so ;  but  he  was,  as  I  tell  you,  in 
the  Bay  of  Siam,  in  the  river  Cambodia,  and  was 
discovered  there  by  some  Dutchmen,  who  belong- ! 
ed  to  the  ship,  and  who  were  left  on  shore  when 
they  run  away  with  her ;  and  some  English  and 
Dutch  traders  being  in  the  river,  they  were  within 
a  little  of  taking  him.  Nay,"  said  he,  "  if  the 
foremost  boats  had  been  well  seconded  by  the 
rest,  they  had  certainly  taken  him  ;  but  he,  find 
ing  only  two  boats  within  reach  of  him,  tacked  j 
about,  and  fired  at  these  two,  and  disabled  them  i 
before  the  others  came  up,  and  then  standing  off. 
to  sea,  the  others  were  not  able  to  follow  him,  \ 
and  so  he  got  away.  But  they  have  all  so  exact 
a  description  of  the  ship,  that  they  will  be  sure 
to  know  him,  and  wherever  they  find  him,  they 
have  vowed  to  give  no  quarter  to  either  the  cap 
tain  or  the  seamen,  but  to  hang  them  all  up  at 
the  yard-arm." 

"  What !"  said  I,  "  will  they  execute  them, 
right  or  wrong — hang  them  first  and  judge  them 
afterwards  ?"  — "  O,  sir,"  said  the  old  pilot, 
"  there  is  no  need  to  make  a  formal  business  of 
it  with  such  rogues  as  those ;  let  them  tie  them 
back  to  back,  and  set  them  a-diving;  it  is  no 
more  than  they  rightly  deserve." 

I  knew  I  had  my  old  man  fast  aboard,  and  that 
he  could  do  me  no  harm,  so  I  turned  short  upon 
him.  "  Well,  seignior,"  said  I,  "  and  this  is  the 
very  reason  why  I  would  have  you  carry  us  to 
Nanquin,  and  Hot  put  back  to  Macao,  or  to  any 
other  part  of  the  country  where  the  English  or 
Dutch  ships  came  ;  for  be  it  known  to  you,  seig 
nior,  those  captains  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
ships  are  a  parcel  of  rash,  proud,  insolent  fellows, 
that  neither  know  what  belongs  to  justice-,  or 
how  to  behave  themselves,  as  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature  direct  ;  but,  being  proud  of  their 
offices,  and  not  understanding  their  power,  they 
would  act  the  murderers  to  punish  robbers ; 
would  take  upon  them  to  insult  men  falsely 
accused,  and  determine  them  guilty  without  due 
inquiry ;  and  perhaps  I  may  live  to  call  some  of 
them  to  an  account  for  it,  where  they  may  be 
taught  how  justice  is  to  be  executed,  and  that  no 
man  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  criminal  till  some 
evidence  may  be  had  of  the  crime,  and  that  he  is 
the  man." 

With  this  I  told  him  that  this  was  the  very 
snip  they  had  attacked  ;  and  gave  him  a  full  I 
account  of  the  skirmish  we  had  with  their  boats, 
and  how  foolishly  and  coward-like  they  had  be- 
haved.  I  told  him  all  the  story  of  our  buying 
the  ship,  and  how  the  Dutchmen  served  us.  I 
told  him  the  reasons  I  had  to  believe  that  this 
story  of  killing  the  master  by  the  Malaceans  was 
not  true,  as  also  the  running  away  with  the  ship  ; 
but  that  it  n-as  all  a  fiction  of  their  own  to  suggest 
that  the  men  were  turned  pirates  ;  and  they  ought 
to  have  been  sure  it  was  so  before  they  ventured  < 


to  attack  us  by  surprise,  and  oblige  us  to  resist 
them ;  adding*  that  they  would  have  the  blood 
of  those  men  who  were  killed  there,  in  our  just 
defence,  to  answer  for. 

The  old  man  was  amazed  at  this  relation,  and 
told  us  we  were  very  much  in  the  right  to  go 
away  to  the  north ;  and  said,  if  he  might  advise 
us,  it  should  be  to  sell  the  ship  in  China,  which 
we  might  very  well  do,  and  buy  or  build  another 
in  the  country ;  "  and,"  said  he,  "  though  you 
will  not  get  so  good  a  ship,  yet  you  may  get  one 
able  enough  to  carry  you  and  all  your  goods  back 
again  to  Bengal,  or  anywhere  else." 

I  told  him  I  would  take  his  advice  when  I 
came  to  any  port  where  I  could  find  a  ship  for 
my  turn,  or  get  any  customer  to  buy  this.  He 
replied,  I  should  meet  with  customers  enough  for 
the  ship  at  Nanquin,  and  that  a  Chinese  junk 
would  serve  me  very  well  to  go  back  again  ;  and 
that  he  would  procure  me  people  both  to  buy 
one  and  sell  the  other. 

"  Well,  but,  seignior,"  says  I,  "  as  you  say 
they  know  the  ship  so  well,  1  may,  perhaps,  if  I 
follow  your  measures,  be  instrumental  to  bring 
some  honest,  innocent  men  into  a  terrible  broil, 
and,  perhaps,  be  murdered  in  cold  blood  ;  for, 
wherever  they  find  the  ship,  they  will  prove 
the  guilt  upon  the  men,  by  proving  this  was  the 
ship,  and  so  innocent  men  may  probably  be  over 
powered  and  murdered." — "  Why,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  I'll  find  out  a  way  to  prevent  that  also ; 
for  as  I  know  all  those  commanders  you  speak  of 
very  well,  and  shall  see  them  all  as  they  pass  by, 
I  will  be  sure  to  set  them  to  rights  in  the  thing, 
and  let  them  know  that  they  had  been  so  much 
in  the  wrong ;  that  though  the  people  who  were 
on  board  at  first  might  run  away  with  the  ship, 
yet  it  was  not  true  that  they  had  turned  pirates  ; 
and  that,  in  particular,  those  were  riot  the  men 
that  first  went  off  with  the  ship,  but  innocently 
bought  her  for  their  trade  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
they  will  so  far  believe  me,  as,  at  least,  to  act 
more  cautiously  for  the  time  to  come." — "  Well," 
said  I,  *'  and  will  you  deliver  one  message  to 
them  from  me  ?" — "  Yes,  I  will,"  says  he,  "  if 
you  will  give  it  under  your  hand,  in  writing,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  prove  it  came  from  you,  and 
not  out  of  my  own  head."  I  answered  that  I 
would  readily  give  it  him  under  my  hand.  So  I 
took  a  pen  and  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  at 
large  the  story  of  assaulting  me  with  the  long 
boats,  &.c.,  the  pretended  reason  of  it,  and  the 
unjust  cruel  design  of  it,  and  concluded  to  the 
commanders,  that  they  had  done  what  tl  ey  not 
only  should  have  been  ashamed  of,  but  also,  that 
if  ever  they  came  to  England,  and  I  lived  to  sec 
them  there,  they  should  all  pay  dearly  for  it,  if 
the  laws  of  my  country  were  not  grown  out  of 
use  before  I  arrived  there. 

My  old  pilot  read  this  over  and  over  again,  and 
asked  me  several  times  if  I  would  stand  to  it.  I 
answered,  I  would  stand  to  it  as  long  as  I  had 
anything  left  in  the  world  ;  being  sensible  that  I 
should,  one  time  or  other,  find  an  opportunity  to 
put  it  home  to  them.  But  we  had  no  occasion 
ever  to  let  the  pilot  carry  this  letter ;  for  he  never 
went  back  again.  While  those  things  were  pass 
ing  between  us,'  by  way  of  discourse,  we  went 
forward  directly  for  Nanquin,  and,  in  about 
thirteen  days'  sail,  came  to  an  anchor  at  the 
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south-west  point  of  the  great  gulph  of  Nanquin 
where,  by  the  way,  I  came  by  accident  to  under 
stand  that  the  two  Dutch  ships  were  gone  thai 
length  before  me,  and  that  1  should  certainly  fal 
into  their  hands.  I  consulted  my  partner  again 
in  this  exigency,  and  he  was  as  much  at  a  loss 
as  I  was,  and  would  very  gladly  have  been  safe 
on  shore  almost  anywhere.  However,  I  was  nol 
in  such  perplexity  neither,  but  I  asked  the  olc 
pilot  if  there  was  no  creek,  or  harbour,  which  ] 
might  put  into,  and  pursue  my  business  with  the 
Chinese  privately,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  the 
enemy  ?  He  told  me,  if  I  would  sail  to  the 
southward  about  two-and-forty  leagues,  there 
was  a  little  port  called  Quinchang,  where  the 
fathers  of  the  mission  usually  landed  from  Macao, 
on  their  progress  to  teach  the  Christian  religion 
to  the  Chinese,  and  where  no  European  ships  ever 
put  in  ;  and,  if  I  thought  proper  to  put  in  there, 
I  might  consider  what  farther  course  to  take 
when  I  was  on  shore.  He  confessed,  he  said,  it 
was  not  a  place  for  merchants,  except  that  at 
some  certain  times  they  had  a  kind  of  a  fair 
there,  when  the  merchants  from  Japan  came 
over  thither  to  buy  the  Chinese  merchandizes. 

"We  all  agreed  to  go  back  to  this  place :  the 
name  of  the  port,  as  he  called  it,  I  may  perhaps 
spell  wrong,  for  I  do  not  particularly  remember 
it,  having  lost  this,  together  with  the  names 
of  many  other  places  set  down  in  a  little  pocket- 
book,  which  was  spoiled  by  the  water,  on  an 
accident  which  I  shall  relate  in  its  order ;  but 
this  I  remember,  that  the  Chinese  or  Japanese 
merchants  we  correspond  with  call  it  by  a  differ 
ent  name  from  that  which  our  Portuguese  pilot 
gave  it,  and  pronounced  it  as  above,  Quinchang. 
As  we  were  unanimous  in  our  resolutions  to  go 
to  this  place,  we  weighed  the  next  day,  haying 
only  gone  twice  on  shore,  where  we  were  to  get. 
fresh  water ;  on  both  which  occasions  the  people 
of  the  country  were  very  civil  to  us,  and  brought 
us  abundance  of  things  to  sell  to  us ;  I  mean  of  pro 
visions,  plants,  roots,  tea,  rice,  and  some  fowls ; 
but  nothing  without  money. 

We  came  to  the  other  port  (the  wind  being 
contrary)  not  till  five  days ;  but  it  was  very  much 
to  our  satisfaction,  and  I  was  joyful,  and,  I  may 
say,  thankful,  when  I  set  my  foot  safe  on  shore ; 
resolving,  and  my  partner  too,  that  if  it  was 
:  possible  to  dispose  of  ourselves  and  effects  any 
other  way,  though  not  every  way  to  our  satis 
faction,  we  would  never  set  one  foot  on  board 
that  unhappy  vessel  again :  and  indeed,  I  must 
acknowledge,  that  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
life  that  ever  I  had  any  experience  of,  nothing 
makes  mankind  so  completely  miserable  as  that 
of  being  in  constant  fear.  Well  does  the  Scrip 
ture  say,  "  The  fear  of  man  brings  a  snare  ;"  it  is 
a  life  of  death,  and  the  mind  is  so  entirely  sup 
pressed  by  it,  that  it  is  capable  of  no  relief;  the 
animal  spirits  sink,  and  all  the  vigour  of  nature, 
which  usually  supports  men  under  other  afflic 
tions,  and  is  present  to  them  in  the  greatest  exi 
gencies,  fails  them  here. 

Nor  did  it  fail  of  its  usual  operations  upon  the 
fancy,  by  heightening  every  danger ;  repre 
senting  the  English  and  Dutch  captains  to  be 
men  incapable  of  hearing  reason,  or  distinguishing 
between  honest  men  and  rogues,  or  between  a 


story  calculated  for  our  own  turn,  made  out  of 
nothing,  on  purpose  to  deceive,  and  a  true  ge 
nuine  account  of  our  whole  voyage,  progress, 
and  design  ;  for  we  might  many  ways  have  con 
vinced  any  reasonable  creature  that  we  were  not 
pirates ;  the  goods  we  had  on  board,  the  course  we 
steered,  our  frankly  showing  ourselves,  and  enter 
ing  into  such  and  such  ports  ;  even  our  very  man 
ner,  the  force  we  had,  the  number  of  men,  the 
I  few  arms,  little  ammunition,  and  short  provisions ; 
all  these  would  have  served  to  convince  any 
man  that  we  were  no  pirates.  The  opium  and 
other  goods  we  had  on  board  would  make  it  ap 
pear  the  ship  had  been  at  Bengal ;  the  Dutch, 
men,  who,  it  was  said,  had  the  names  of  all  the 
men  that  were  in  the  ship,  might  easily  see  that 
we  were  a  mixture  of  English,  Portuguese,  and 
Indians,  and  but  two  Dutchmen  on  board. 
These,  and  many  other  particular  circumstances, 
might  have  made  it  evident  to  the  understanding 
of  any  commander,  whose  hands  we  might  fall 
into,  that  we  were  no  pirates. 

But  fear,  that  blind  useless  passion,  worked 
another  way,  and  threw  us  into  the  vapours ;  it 
bewildered  our  understandings,  and  set  the  ima 
gination  at  work,  to  form  a  thousand  terrible 
things,  that  perhaps  might  never  happen.  We 
first  supposed,  as  indeed  everybody  had  related 
to  us,  that  the  seamen  on  board  the  English 
and  Dutch  ships,  but  especially  the  Dutch, 
were  so  enraged  at  the  name  of  a  pirate,  and  es 
pecially  at  our  beating  off  their  boats  and 
escaping,  that  they  would  not  give  themselves 
leave  to  inquire  whether  we  were  pirates  or  no, 
but  would  execute  us  off-hand,  as  we  call  it, 
without  giving  us  any  room  for  a  defence.  We 
reflected  that  there  was  really  so  much  apparent 
evidence  before  them,  that  they  would  scarce 
inquire  after  any  more ;  as,  first,  that  the  ship  was 
certainly  the  same,  and  that  some  of  the  sea 
men  among  them  knew  her,  and  had  been  on 
board  her ;  and,  secondly,  that  when  we  had 
intelligence  at  the  river  Cambodia,  that  they  were 
coming  down  to  examine  us,  we  fought  their 
boats  and  fled ;  so  that  we  made  no  doubt,  but 
they  were  as  fully  satisfied  of  our  being  pirates 
as  we  were  satisfied  of  the  contrary  ;  and  1  often 
said,  I  knew  not  but  I  should  have  been  apt  to 
have  taken  the  little  circumstances  for  evidence, 
if  the  tables  were  turned,  and  my  case  was 
theirs ;  and  have  made  no  scruple  of  cutting  all 
the  crew  to  pieces,  without  believing,  or  per 
haps  considering,  what  they  might  have  to  offer 
in  their  defence. 

But  let  that  be  how  it  will,  those  were  our  ap 
prehensions  ;  and  both  my  partner  and  I,  too, 
scarce  slept  a  night  without  dreaming  of  halters 
and  yard-arms,  that  is  to  say,  gibbets  ;  of  fight 
ing,  and  being  taken ;  of  killing,  and  being 
killed ;  and  one  night  I  was  in  such  a  fury  in  my 
dream,  fancying  the  Dutchman  had  boarded  us, 
and  I  was  knocking  one  of  their  seamen  down, 
that  I  struck  my  double  fist  against  the  side  of 
the  cabin  I  lay  in,  with  such  a  force  as  wounded 
my  hand  most  grievously,  broke  my  knuckles, 
cut  and  bruised  the  flesh,  so  that  it  not  only 
waked  me  out  of  my  sleep,  but  I  was  once 
afraid  I  should  have  lost  two  of  my  fingers. 

Another  apprehension  I  had  was  of  the  cruel 
usage   we  should  meet   with   from  them,  if  wt 
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fell  into  their  runds :  then  the  story  of  Amboynr 
came  into  my  head,  and  how  the  Dutch  might 
perhaps,  torture  us,  as  they  did  our  countrymen 
there;  and  make  some  of  our  men,  by  extremity 
of  torture,  confess  those  crimes  they  never  were 
guilty  of;  own  themselves  and  all  of  us  to  be 
pirates,  and  so  they  would  put  us  to  death  with 
a  formal  appearance  of  justice ;  and  that  they 
might  be  tempted  to  do  this  for  the  gain  of  our 
ship  and  cargo,  which  was  worth  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds,  put  all  together. 

These  things  tormented  me,  and  my  partner 
too,  night  and  day ;  nor  did  we  consider  that  the 
captains  of  ships  have  no  authority  to  act  thus ; 
and  if  we  had  surrendered  prisoners  to  them  they 
could  not  answer  the  destroying  us  or  torturing 
us,  but  would  be  accountable  for  it  when  they 
came  into  their  own  country.  This,  I  say,  gave 
me  no  satisfaction,  for,  if  they  will  act  thus  with 
us,  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  us  that  tkey 
would  be  called  to  an  account  for  it ;  or  if  we  were 
first  to  be  murdered,  what  satisfaction  would  it 
be  to  us  to  have  them  punished  when  they  came 
home  ? 

I  cannot  refrain  taking  notice  here  what  re- 
Jey  lions  I  now  had  upon  the  past  variety  of  my 
parvicular  circumstances ;  how  hard  I  thought  it 
was  that  I,  who  had  spent  forty  years  in  a  life 
of  continued  difficulties,  and  was  at  last  come,  as 
it  were,  at  the  port  or  haven  which  all  men  drive 
at,  viz.  to  have  rest  and  plenty,  should  be  a 
|  volunteer  in  new  sorrows  by  my  own  unhappy 
choice ;  and  that  I,  who  had  escaped  so  many 
dangers  in  my  youth,  should  now  come  to  be 
hanged  in  my  old  age,  and  in  so  remote  a  place, 
for  a  crime  1  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to,  much 
less  guilty  of,  and  in  a  place  and  circumstance, 
where  innocence  was  not  like  to  be  any  protection 
at  all  to  me. 

After  these  thoughts,  something  of  religion 
would  come  in  ;  and  I  would  be  considering  that 
this  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  disposition  of  immediate 
Providence,  and  I  ought  to  look  upon  it,  and 
submit  to  it,  as  such ;  that  although  I  was  in 
nocent  as  to  men,  I  was  far  from  being  innocent 
as  to  my  Maker ;  and  I  ought  to  look  in  and 
examine  what  other  crimes  in  my  life  were  most 
obvious  to  me,  and  for  which  Providence  might 
justly  inflict  this  punishment  as  a  retribution; 
and  that  I  ought  to  submit  to  this,  just  as  I  would 
to  a  shipwreck,  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  have 
brought  such  a  disaster  upon  me. 

In  its  turn,  natural  courage  would  sometimes 
take  its  place  ;  and  then  I  would  be  talking  my- 
self  up  to  vigorous  resolution,  that  I  would  not 
be  taken  to  be  barbarously  used  by  a  parcel  of 
.  merciless  wretches  in  cold  blood ;  that  it  was 
much  better  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
savages,  who  were  men  eaters,  and  who,  I  was 
kHre,  would  feast  upon  nie  when  they  had  taken 
mev.  than  by  those  who  would,  perhaps,  glut  their 
rage  upon  me  by  inhuman  tortures  and  barbari 
ties  ;  that,  in  the  case  of  the  savages,  I  always 
resolved  to  dio  fighting,  to  the  lust  gasp ;  and 
why  should  I  not  do  so  now,  seeing  it  was  much 
more  dreadful  to  me.  at  least  to  think  of  falling 
into  these  men's  hands,  than  ever  it  was  to  think 
of  being  eaten  by  men  :  for  the  savages,  give 
them  their  due,  wov'd  not  eat  a  man  till  he  was 
dead,  and  killed  him  3rst  as  we  do  a  bullock ; 


but  that  these  -men  had  many  arts  beyond  the 
cruelty  of  death.  Whenever  these  thoughts  pre« 
vailed  I  was  sure  to  put  myself  into  a  kind  oi 
fever  with  the  agitations  of  a  supposed  fight ;  my 
blood  would  boil  and  my  eyes  sparkle  as  if  I  was 
engaged,  and  I  always  resolved  that  I  would 
take  no  quarter  at  their  hands ;  but  even  at  last, 
if  I  could  resist  no  longer,  I  would  blow  up  the 
ship  and  all  that  was  in  her,  and  leave  them  but 
little  booty  to  boast  of. 

But.  by  how  much  the  greater  weight  the 
anxieties  and  perplexities  of  those  things  were  to 
our  thoughts  while  we  were  at  sea,  by  so  much 
the  greater  was  our  satisfaction  when  we  saw 
ourselves  on  shore  ;  and  my  partner  told  me  he 
dreamed  that  he  had  a  very  heavy  load  upon  his 
back,  which  he  was  to  carry  up  a  hill,  and  found 
that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  long  under  it, 
but  the  Portuguese  pilot  came  and  took  it  off 
his  back,  and  the  hill  disappeared,  the  ground 
before  him  showing  all  smooth  and  plain.  And 
truly  it  was  so,  we  were  all  like  men  who  had  a 
load  taken  off  their  backs. 

For  my  part,  I  had  a  weight  taken  off  from 
my  heart,  that  I  was  not  able  any  longer  to 
bear,  and,  as  1  said  above,  we  resolved  to  go  no 
more  to  sea  in  that  ship.  When  we  came  on 
shore,  the  old  pilot,  who  was  now  our  friend, 
got  us  a  lodging,  and  a  warehouse  for  our  goods, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  much  the  same  ;  it  was 
a  little  house  or  hut,  with  a  large  house  join 
ing  to  it,  all  built  with  canes,  and  palisaded 
round  with  large  canes,  to  keep  out  pilfering 
thieves,  of  which,  it  seems,  there  were  not  a 
few  in  the  country.  However,  the  magistrates 
allowed  us  all  a  little  guard,  and  we  had  a  sol 
dier  with  a  kind  of  halbert,  or  half  pike,  who 
stood  sentinel  at  our  door,  to  whom  we  allowed 
a  pint  of  rice,  and  a  little  piece  of  money,  about 
the  value  of  three-pence  per  day,  so  that  our 
goods  were  kept  very  safe. 

The  fair  or  mart  usually  kept  in  this  place  had 
been  over  some  time  ;  however,  we  found  that 
there  were  three  or  four  junks  in  the  river,  and 
two  Japanners,  I  mean  ships  from  Japan,  with 
goods  which  they  had  bought  in  China,  and  were 
not  gone  away,  having  Japanese  merchants  on 
shore. 

The  first  thing  our  old  Portuguese  pilot  did 
for  us  was,  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  three 
missionary  Romish  priests  who  were  in  the 
town,  and  who  had  been  there  some  time  con 
verting  the  people  to  Christianity ;  but  we 
thought  they  had  made  but  poor  work  of  it,  and 
made  them  but  sorry  Christians  when  they  had 
done  However,  that  was  not  our  business. 
One  of  these  was  a  Frenchman,  whom  they  called 
Father  Simon  ;  he  was  a  jolly  well-conditioned 
man,  very  free  in  his  conversation,  not  seeming  so 
serious  and  grave  as  the  other  two  did,  ope  of 
whom  was  a  Portuguese,  and  the  other  a  Genoese, 
but  Father  Simon  was  courteous,  easy  in  his 
manner,  and  very  agreeable  company ;  the  other 
two  were  more  reserved,  seemed  rigid  and 
austere,  and  applied  seriously  to  the  work  they 
came  about,  viz.,  to  talk  with  am!  insinuate 
themselves  among  the  inhabitants  wherever  they 
had  an  opportunity.  We  often  eat  and  drank 
with  these  men,  and  though  I  must  confess  the 
conversion,  as  they  call  it,  of  tiie  Chinese  to 
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Christianity  is  so  far  from  the  true  conversion 
required  to  bring  heathen  people  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  that  it  seems  to  amount  to  little  more 
than  letting  them  know  the  name  of  Christ,  say 
some  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  Son  in 
a  tongue  which  they  understand  not,  and  to  cross 
themselves,  and  the  like ;  yet  it  must  be  con 
fessed  that  these  religious  persons,  whom  we  call 
missionaries,  have  a  firm  belief  that  these  people 
should  be  saved,  and  that  they  are  the  instru 
ments  of  it ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  undergo 
not  only  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage  and  hazards 
of  living  in  such  places,  but  oftentimes  death 
itself,  with  the  most  violent  tortures,  for  the  sake 
of  this  work,  and  it  would  be  a  great  want  of 
charity  in  us,  whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of 
the  work  itself,  and  the  manner  of  their  doing  it, 
if  we  should  not  have  a  good  opinion  of  their 
zeal,  who  undertake  it  with  so  many  hazards, 
and  who  have  no  prospect  of  the  least  temporal 
advantage  to  themselves. 

But.  to  return  to  my  story  :  this  French  priest, 
Father  Simon,  was  appointed,  it  seems,  by  order 
of  the  chief  of  the  mission,  to  go  up  to  Pekin, 
the  royal  seat  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  and 
waited  only  for  another  priest,  who  was  ordered 
to  come  to  him  from  Macao,  to  go  along  with 
him ;  and  we  scarce  ever  met  together  but  he 
was  inviting  me  to  go  that  journey  with  him, 
telling  me  how  he  would  show  me  all  the  glorious 
things  of  that  mighty  empire,  and  among  the 
rest,  the  greatest  city  in  the  world — "  A  city," 
said  he,  "  that  your  London  and  our  Paris  put 
together  cannot  equal."  This  was  the  city  of 
Pekin,  which,  I  confess,  is  very  great,  and  in 
finitely  full  of  people ;  but,  as  I  looked  on  those 
things  with  different  eyes  from  other  men,  so  I 
shall  give  my  opinion  of  them  in  few  words  when 
I  come,  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  them. 

But  first  I  come  to  my  friar  or  missionary ; 
dining  with  him  one  day,  and  being  very  merry 
together,  I  showed  some  little  inclination  to  go 
with  him,  and  he  pressed  me  and  my  partner 
very  hard,  and  with  a  great  many  persuasions,  to 
consent.  "  Why,  Father  Simon,"  says  my  part 
ner,  "  why  should  you  desire  our  company  so 
much?  You  know  we  are  heretics,  and  you 
do  not  love  us,  nor  can  keep  us  company  with 
any  pleasure. " — '•  Oh  !"  says  he,  "  you  may, 
perhaps,  be  good  Catholics  in  time  ;  my  business 
here  is  to  convert  heathens,  and  who  knows  but 
I  may  convert  you  too  ?" — "  Very  well,  father," 
said  I,  "  so  you  will  preach  to  us  ail  the  way." — 
"  I  won't  be  troublesome  to  you,"  said  he,  "  our 
religion  does  not  divest  us  of  good  manners  ;  be 
sides,"  said  he,  "  we  are  all  here  like  country 
men  ;  and  so  we  are,  compared  to  the  place  we 
are  in  ;  find  if  you  arc  Hngonots  and  I  a  Ca 
tholic,  we  may  be  all  Christians  at  last, ;  at  least," 
said  he,  "  we  are  all  gentlemen,  and  we  may  con 
verse  so,  without  being  uneasy  to  one  another." 
I  liked  that  part  of  his  discourse  very  well,  and 
it  began  to  put  me  in  mind  of  my  priest  that  I 
had  left  in  the  Brazils  ;  but  this  Father  Simon 
did  not  come  up  to  his  character  by  a  great  deal, 
for  though  Father  Simon  had  no  appearance 
of  a  criminal  levity  in  him  neither,  yet  he  had 
not  that  fund  of  Christian  zeal,  strict  piety, 
and  sincere  affection  to  religion,  that  my  other 


good  ecclesiastic  had,  of  whom  I  have  said  so 
much. 

But  to  leave  him  a  little,  though  he  never  left 
us,  nor  soliciting  us  to  go  with  him,  but  we  had 
something  else  before  us  at  that  time  ;  for  we 
had,  all  this  while,  our  ship  and  our  merchan 
dise  to  dispose  of ;  and  we  began  to  be  very 
doubtful  what  we  should  do,  for  we  were  now  in  a 
place  of  very  little  business  ;  and  once  I  was  about 
to  venture  to  sail  for  the  river  of  Kilam  and  the  city 
of  Nanquin  ;  but  Providence  seemed  now  more 
visibly,  as  I  thought,  than  ever,  to  concern  itself 
in  our  affairs,  and  I  was  encouraged  from  this 
very  time  to  think  I  should,  one  way  or  other, 
get  out  of  this  entangled  circumstance,  and  be 
brought  home  to  my  own  country  again,  though 
I  had  not  the  least  view  of  the  manner ;  and 
when  I  began  sometimes  to  think  of  it,  could  not 
imagine  by  what  method  it  was  to  be  done. 
Providence,  I  say,  began  here  to  clear  up  our 
way  a  little  ;  and  the  first  thing  that  offered  was, 
that  our  old  Portuguese  pilot  brought  a  Japan 
merchant  to  us,  who  began  to  inquire  what  goods 
we  had  ;  and,  in  the  first. place,  he  bought  all  our 
opium,  and  gave  us  a  very  good  price  for  it,  pay 
ing  us  in  gold  by  weight,  some  in  small  pieces  of 
their  own  coin,  and  some  in  small  wedges  of  about 
ten  or  eleven  ounces  each.  While  we  were  deal 
ing  with  him  for  europium,  it  came  into  my  head 
that  he  might  perhaps  deal  with  us  for  the  ship 
too,  and  I  ordered  the  interpreter  to  propose  it 
to  him.  He  shrunk  up  his  shoulders  at  it  when 
it  was  first  proposed  to  him  ;  but,  in  a  few  days 
after,  he  came  to  me  with  one  of  the  missionary 
priests  for  his  interpreter,  and  told  me  he  had  a 
proposal  to  make  to  me,  and  that  was  this :  he 
had  bought  a  great,  quantity  of  goods  of  us  when 
he  had  no  thoughts  (or  proposals  made  to  him) 
of  buying  the  ship,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had 
not  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  ship ;  but  if  I 
would  let  the  same  men  who  were  in  the  ship 
navigate  her,  he  would  hire  the  ship  to  go  to 
Japan,  and  would  send  them  from  thence  to  the 
Philippine  islands  with  another  loading,  which  he 
would  pay  the  freight  of  before  they  went  from 
Japan,  and  that  at  their  return  he  would  buy  the 
ship.  1  began  to  listen  to  this  proposal,  and  so 
eager  did  my  head  still  run  upon  rambling  that 
I  could  not  but  begin  to  entertain  a  notion  my 
self  of  going  with  him,  and  so  to  sail  from  the 
Philippine  islands  away  to  the  South  Seas  ;  and, 
accordingly,  I  asked  the  Japanese  merchant  if 
he  would  not  hire  us  to  the  Philippine  islands, 
and  discharge  us  there.  He  said  no,  he  could 
not  do  that,  for  then  he  could  not  have  the  re 
turn  of  his  cargo  ;  but  he  would  discharge  us  in 
Japan,  he  said,  at  the  ship's  return.  Well,  still 
I  was  for  taking  him  at  that  proposal  and  going 
myself;  but  my  partner,  wiser  than  myself,  per 
suaded  me  from  it,  representing  the  dangers  as 
well  of  the  seas  as  of  the  Japanese,  who  .ire  a 
false,  cruel,  and  treacherous  people,  and  then  of 
the  Spaniards  at  the  Philippines,  more  false, 
more  cruel,  more  treacherous  than  they. 

But,  to  bring  th's  long  turn  of  our  affairs  to  a 
conclusion,  the  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to 
consult  with  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  with  the 
men,  and  know  if  they  were  willing  to  go  to  Ja 
pan  ;  and  while  I  was  doing  this  the  young  man 
whom,  as  I  Said,  my  nephew  had  left  with  uic  at 
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my  companion  for  my  travels,  oame  to  me  and 
told  me  that  he  thought  that  voyage  promised 
very  fair,  and  that  there  was  a  great  prospect  of 
advantage,  and  he  would  be  very  glad  if  I  under 
took  it ;  but  that  if  1  would  not,  and  would  give 
him  leave,  he  would  go  as  a  merchant,  or  how  1 
pleased  to  order  him  ;  that  if  ever  he  came  to 
England,  and  I  was  there  and  alive,  he  would 
render  me  a  faithful  account  of  his  success,  and 
it  should  be  as  much  mine  as  I  pleased. 

I  was  really  loath  to  part  with  him  ;  but,  consi 
dering  the  prospect  of  advantage,  which  was 
really  considerable,  and  that,  he  was  a  young  fel 
low  as  likely  to  do  well  in  it  as  any  I  knew,  I  in 
clined  to  let  him  go  ;  but  first  I  told  him  I  would 
consult  my  partner,  and  give  him  an  answer  the 
next  day.  My  partner  and  I  discoursed  about  it, 
and  my  partner  made  a  most  generous  offer.  He 
told  me,  •'  You  know  it  has  been  an  unlucky 
ship,  and  we  both  resolve  not  to  go  to  sea  in  it 
again  ;  if  your  steward,"  so  he  called  my  man, 
*•  will  venture  the  voyage,  I'll  leave  my  share  of 
the  vessel  to  him,  and  let  him  make  the  best  of 
it.  ;  and  if  we  live  to  meet  in  England,  and  he 
meets  with  success  abroad,  he  shall  account  for 
one  half  of  the  profits  of  the  ship's  freight  to  us ; 
the  other  shall  be  his  own." 

If  my  partner,  who  was  no  way  concerned  with 
my  young  man,  made  him  such  an  offer,  I  could  do 
no  less  than  offer  him  the  same  ;  and  all  the  ship's 
company  being  willing  to  go  with  him,  we  made 
over  half  the  ship  to  him  in  property,  and  took 
a  writing  from  him  obliging  him  to  account  for 
the  other ;  and  away  he  went  to  Japan.  The 
Japan  merchant  proved  a  very  punctual,  honest 
man  to  him,  protected  him  at  Japan,  and  got  him 
a  licence  to  come  on  shore,  which  the  Europeans 
in  general  have  not  lately  obtained,  paid  him  his 
freight  very  punctually,  sent  him  to  the  Philip 
pines,  loaded  him  with  Japan  and  China  wares, 
and  a  supercargo  of  their  own,  who,  trafficking 
with  the  Spaniards,  brought  back  European 
goods  again,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cloves  and 
other  spice  ;  and  there  he  was  not  only  paid  his 
freight  very  well,  and  at  a  very  good  price,  but, 
being  not  willing  to  sell  the  ship  then,  the  mer 
chant  furnished  him  with  goods  on  his  own  ac 
count  ;  that,  for  some  money  and  some  spices  of 
his  own,  which  he  brought  with  him,  he  went 
back  to  the  Manillas  to  the  Spaniards,  where  he 
sold  his  cargo  very  well.  Here,  having  gotten  a 
good  acquaintance  at  Manilla,  he  got  his  ship 
made  a  free  ship,  and  the  Governor  of  Manilla 
hired  him  to  go  to  AcapXilco  in  America,  on  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  and  gave  him  a  licence  to  land 
there  and  travel  to  Mexico,  and  to  pass  in  any 
Spanish  ship  to  Europe  with  all  his  men. 

He  made  the  voyage  to  Acapulco  very  happily, 
and  there  he  sold  his  ship,  and  having  there  also 
obtained  allowance  to  travel  by  land  to  Porto 
Bello,  he  found  means,  somehow  or  other,  ^o  go 
to  Jamaica  witli  all  his  treasure,  and  about  eight 
years  after  came  to  England  exceedingly  rich, 
of  which  I  shall  take  notice  in  its  place  ;  in  the 
meantime  I  return  to  our  particular  affairs. 

Being  now  to  part  with  the  ship  and  ship's 
company,  it  came  before  us,  of  course,  to  consi 
der  what  recompense  we  should  give  to  the  two 
men  that  gave  us  such  timely  notice  of  the  de 
sign  against  us  in  the  river  of  Gambodia.  The 


truth  was,  they  had  done  us  a  considerable  ser 
vice,  and  deserved  well  at  our  hands,  though,  by 
the  way,  they  were  a  couple  of  rogues  too ;  for, 
as  they  believed  the  story  of  our  being  pirates, 
and  that  we  had  really  run  away  with  the  ship, 
they  came  down  to  us,  not  only  to  betray  the 
design  that  was  formed  against  us,  but  to  go  to 
sea  with  us  as  pirates,  and  one  of  them  confessed 
afterwards  that  nothing  else  but  the  hopes  of 
going  a-roguing  brought  him  to  do  it.  However, 
the  service  they  did  us  was  not -the  less,  and 
therefore,  as  I  had  promised  to  be  grateful  to 
them,  I  first  ordered  the  money  to  be  paid  to 
them,  which  they  said  was  due  to  them  on  board 
their  respective  ships,  that  is  to  say,  the  English 
man  nineteen  months' pay,  and  to  the  Dutchman 
seven,  and,  over  and  above  that,  I  gave  each  of 
them  a  small  sum  of  money  in  gold,  which  con 
tented  them  very  well ;  then  1  made  the  Eng 
lishman  gunner  of  the  ship,  the  gunner  being 
now  made  second  mate  and  purser ;  the  Dutch 
man  I  made  boatswain  ;  so  they  were  both  very 
well  pleased,  and  proved  very  serviceable,  being 
both  able  seamen  and  very  stout  fellows. 

We  were  now  on  shore  in  China.  If  I  thought 
myself  banished  and  remote  from  my  own  coun 
try  at  Bengal,  where  I  had  many  ways  to  get 
home  for  my  money,  what  could  I  think  of  my 
self  now,  when  I  was  gotten  about  a  thousand 
leagues  farther  off  from  home,  and  perfectly  des 
titute  of  all  manner  of  prospect  of  return  ! 

All  we  had  for  it  was  this,  that  in  about  four 
months'  time  there  was  to  be  another  fair  at  that 
place  where  we  were,  and  then  we  might  be  able 
to  purchase  all  sorts  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  withal  might  possibly  find  some 
Chinese  junks  or  vessels  from  Nanquin  that 
would  be  to  be  sold,  and  would  carry  us  and  our 
goods  whither  we  pleased.  This  I  liked  very 
well,  and  resolved  to  wait ;  besides,  as  our  parti 
cular  persons  were  not  obnoxious,  «o  if  any  Eng 
lish  or  Dutch  ships  came  thither,  perhaps  we 
miirht  have  an  opportunity  to  load  our  goods 
and  get  passage  to  some  other  place  in  India 
nearer  home. 

Upon  these  hopes  we-*'resolved  to  continue 
here  ;  but,  to  divert  ourselves,  we  took  two  or 
three  journeys  into  the  country.  First,  we  went 
ten  days'  journey  to  see  the  city  of  Nanquin,  a 
city  well  worth  seeing  indeed :  they  say  it  has  a 
million  of  people  in  it,  which,  however,  I  do  not 
believe.  It  is  regularly  built,  the  streets  all  ex 
actly  strait,  and  cross  one  another  in  direct  lines, 
which  gives  the  figure  of  it  great  advantage. 

But  when  I  came  to  compare  the  miserable 
people  of  these  co.untries  with  ours,  their  fabrics, 
their  manner  of  living,  their  government,  their 
religion,  their  wealth,  and  their  glory  (as  some 
call  it),  I  must  confess  I  do  not  so  much  as  think 
it  worth  naming,  or  worth  my  while  to  write  of, 
or  any  that  shall  come  after  me  to  read. 

It  is  very  observable  that  we  wonder  at  the 
grandeur,  the  riches,  the  pomp,  jhe  ceremonies, 
the  government,  the  manufactures,  the  com 
merce,  and  the  conduct  of  these  people  ;  not  that 
they  are  to  be  wondered  at,  or  indeed  in  the 
least  to  be  regarded  ;  but  because,  having  first  a 
notion  of  the  barbarity  of  these  countries,  the 
rudeness  and  the  ignorance  that  prevail  thurt, 
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we  do  not  expect   to   find  any  such  things  so 
far  off. 

Otherwise,  what  are  their  buildings  to  the 
palaces  and  royal  buildings  of  Europe  ?  What 
their  trade  to  the  universal  commerce  of  Eng 
land,  Holland,  France,  and  Spain  ?  What  their 
cities  to  ours  for  wealth,  strength,  gaiety  of  ap 
parel,  rich  furniture,  and  an  infinite  variety  ? 
What  are  their  ports,  supplied  with  a  few  junks 
and  barks,  to  our  navigation,  our  merchants' 
fleets,  our  large  and  powerful  navies?  Our  city 
of  London  has  more  trade  than  all  their  mighty 
empire.  One  English,  or  Dutch,  or  French  man- 
of-war,  of  80  guns,  would  fight  with  and  destroy 
all  the  shipping  of  China.  But  the  greatness  of 
their  wealth,  their  trade,  the  power  of  their  go 
vernment,  and  the  strength  of  their  armies,  are 
surprising  to  us,  because,  as  I  have  said,  consi 
dering  them  as  a  barbarous  nation  of  pagans, 
little  better  than  savages,  we  did  not  expect  such 
things  among  them  ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  ad 
vantage  with  which  all  their  greatness  and  power 
is  represented  to  us ;  otherwise  it  is  in  itself 
nothing  at  all ;  for,  as  I  have  said  of  their  ships, 
so  it  may  be  said  of  their  armies  and  troops  :  all 
the  forces  of  their  empire,  though  they  were  to 
bring  two  millions  of  men  into  the  field  together, 
would  be  able  to  do  nothing  but  ruin  the  coun 
try  and  starve  themselves.  If  they  were  to  be 
siege  a  strong  town  in  Flanders,  or  to  fight  a  dis 
ciplined  army,  one  line  of  German  cuirassiers,  or 
of  French  cavalry,  would  overthrow  all  the  horse 
of  China.  A  million  of  their  foot  could  not  stand 
before  one  embattled  body  of  our  infantry,  posted 
so  as  not  to  be  surrounded,  though  they  were  not 
to  be  one  to  twenty  in  number ;  nay,  I  do  not 
boast  if  I  say  that  30,000  German  or  English 
foot,  and  10,000  French  horse,  would  fairly  beat 
all  the  forces  of  China.  And  so  of  our  fortified 
towns,  and  of  the  art  of  our  engineers,  in  assault 
ing  and  defending  towns ;  there  is  not  a  fortified 
town  in  China  could  hold  out  one  month  against 
the  batteries  and  attacks  of  an  European  army ; 
and  at  the  same  time  all  the  armies  of  China 
could  never  take  such  a  town  as  Dunkirk,  pro 
vided  *  "ras  not  starved  ;  no,  not  in  ten  years' 
siege.  'hey  have  fire-arms,  it  is  true,  but  they 
are  aw  irard,  clumsy,  and  uncertain  in  going  off; 
they  have  powder,  but  it  is  of  no  strength ;  they 
have  neither  discipline  in  the  field,  exercise  in 
their  arms,  skill  to  attack,  or  temper  to  retreat ; 
and  therefore  I  must  confess  it  seemed  strange 
to  me  when  I  came  home  and  heard  our  people 
say  such  fine  things  of  the  power,  riches, 
glory,  magnificence,  and  trade  of  the  Chi 
nese,  because  I  saw  and  knew  that  they  were  a 
contemptible  herd  or  crowd  of  ignorant,  sordid 
slaves,  subjected  to  a  government  qualified  only 
to  rule  such  a  people  ;  and,  in  a  word,  for  I  am 
now  launched  quite  beside  my  design,  I  say,  in  a 
word,  were  not  its  distance  inconceivably  great 
from  Muscovy,  and  were  not  the  Muscovite  em 
pire  utmost  as  rude,  impotent,  and  ill-governed 
a  crowd  of  slaves  as  they,  the  czar  of  Muscovy 
might,  with  much  case,  drive  them  all  out  of 
their  country,  and  conquer  them  in  one  cam 
paign  ;  and  had  the  czar,  who  1  since  hear  is  a 
growing  prince,  and  begins  to  appear  formidable 
in  the  world,  fallen  this  way,  instead  of  attacking 
the  warlike  Swedes,  in  w\iich  attempt  none  of 


the  powers  of  Europe  would  have  envied  or  in 
terrupted  him,  he  might,  by  this  time,  have  been 
Emperor  of  China,  instead  of  being  beaten  by  the 
King  of  Sweden  at  Narva,  when  the  latter  was 
not  one  to  six  in  number.  As  their  strength  and 
their  grandeur,  so  their  navigation,  commerce, 
and  husbandry  is  imperfect  and  impotent,  com 
pared  to  the  same  things  in  Europe.  Also,  in 
their  knowledge,  their  learning,  their  skill  in  the 
sciences,  they  have  globes  and  spheres,  and  a 
smatch  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  but 
when  you  come  to  inquire  into  their  knowledge, 
how  short-sighted  are  the  wisest  of  their  stu 
dents.  They  know  nothing  of  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  and  so  grossly,  absurdly  igno 
rant,  that  when  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  they  think  it 
is  a  great  dragon  has  assaulted  and  run  away 
with  it ;  and  they  fall  a  clattering  with  all  the 
drums  and  kettles  in  the  country  to  fright  the 
monster  away,  just  as  we  do  to  hive  a  swarm  of 
bees. 

As  this  is  the  only  excursion  of  this  kind 
which  I  have  made  in  all  the  account  I  have 
given  of  my  travels,  so  I  shall  make  no  more  de 
scriptions  of  countries  and  people.  It  is  none  of 
my  business,  or  any  part  of  my  design ;  but  giv 
ing  an  account  of  my  own  adventures,  through  a 
life  of  infinite  wanderings,  and  a  long  variety  of 
changes,  which,  perhaps,  few  have  heard  the  like 
of,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  mighty  places,  de 
sert  countries,  and  numerous  people,  I  have  yet 
to  pass  through,  more  than  relates  to  my  own 
story,  and  which  my  concern  among  them  will 
make  necessary.  I  was  now,  as  near  as  I  can 
compute,  in  the  heart  of  China,  about  the  lati 
tude  of  thirty  degrees  north  of  the  line,  for  we 
were  returned  from  Nanquin.  I  had  indeed  a 
mind  to  see  the  city  of  Pckin,  which  I  had  heard 
so  much  of,  and  Father  Simon  importuned  me 
daily  to  do  it.  At  length  his  time  of  going  away 
being  set,  and  the  other  missionary,  who  was  to 
go  with  him,  being  arrived  from  Macao,  it  wa» 
necessary  that  we  should  resolve  either  to  go  or 
not  to  go  ;  so  I  referred  him  to  my  partner,  and 
left  it  wholly  to  his  choice ;  who,  at  length,  re- 
solved  it  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  prepared  for 
our  journey.  We  set  out  with  very  good  advan 
tage  as  to  finding  the  way,  for  we  got  leave  to 
travel  in  the  retinue  of  one  of  their  mandarins,  a 
kind  of  viceroy  or  principal  magistrate  in  the 
province  where  they  reside,  and  who  take  great 
state  upon  them,  travelling  with  great  attend- 
.  ance  and  with  great  homage  from  the  people, 
[  who  are  sometimes  greatly  impoverished  by  them, 
because  all  the  countries  they  pass  through  are 
obliged  to  furnish  provisions  for  them  and  all 
their  attendants.  That  which  I  particularly  ob 
served,  as  to  our  travelling  with  his  baggage,  wa§ 
this :  that  though  we  received  sufficient  provi 
sions,  both  for  ourselves  and  our  horses,  from  the 
country,  as  belonging  to  the  mandarin,  yet  we 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  everything  we  had  after 
the  market  price  of  the  country,  and  the  man 
darin's  steward,  or  commissary  of  the  provisions, 
collected  it  duly  from  us ;  so  that  our  travelling 
in  the  retinue  of  the  mandarin,  though  it  was  a 
very  great  kindness  to  us,  was  not  such  a  mighty 
favour  in  him,  but  was,  indeed,  a  great  advantage 
j  to  him,  considering  there  were  about  thirty  other 
people  travelling  in  the  same  manner  benidci  /-,. 
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under  the  protection  of  his  retinue,  or,  as  we 
may  call  it,  under  his  convoy.  This,  I  say,  was 
a  great  advantage  to  him  ;  for  the  country  fur 
nished  all  the  provisions  for  nothing,  and  he  took 
all  our  money  for  them. 

We  were  five-and-twenty  days  travelling  to 
Pekin,  through  a  country  infinitely  populous,  but 
miserably  cultivated ;  the  husbandry,  economy, 
and  the  way  of  living,  all  very  miserable,  though 
they  boast  so  much  of  the  industry  of  the  people  ; 
I  say  miserable,  and  so  it  is,  if  we,  who  under 
stand  how  to  live,  were  to  endure  it,  or  to  com 
pare  it  with  our  own ;  but  not  so  to  these  poor 
wretches,  who  know  no  other.  The  pride  of 
these  people  is  infinitely  great,  and  exceeded  by 
nothing  but  their  poverty,  which  adds  to  that 
which  I  call  their  misery.  I  must  needs  think 
the  naked  savages  of  America  live  much  more 
happy,  because,  as  they  have  nothing,  so  they 
desire  nothing  ;  whereas  these  are  proud  and  in 
solent,  and,  in  the  main,  are  mere  beggars  and 
drudges ;  their  ostentation  is  inexpressible,  and 
is  chiefly  showed  in  their  clothes  and  buildings, 
and  in  the  keeping  multitudes  of  servants  or 
slaves,  and,  which  is  to  the  last  degree  ridiculous, 
their  contempt  of  all  the  world  but  themselves. 

I  must  confess  I  travelled  more  pleasantly 
afterwards  in  the  deserts  and  vast  wildernesses 
of  Grand  Tartary  than  here ;  and  yet  the  roads 
here  are  well  paved  and  well  kept,  and  very  con 
venient  for  travellers ;  but  nothing  was  more 
awkward  to  me  than  to  see  such  a  haughty,  im 
perious,  insolent  people,  in  the  midst  of  the 
grossest  simplicity  and  ignorance,  for  all  their 
famed  ingenuity  is  no  more.  My  friend,  Father 
Simon,  and  I,  used  to  be  very  merry  upon  these  \ 
occasions,  to  see  the  beggarly  pride  of  those  ' 
people ;  for  example,  coming  by  the-Jiouse  of  a 
country  gentleman,  as  Father  Simon  called  him, 
about  ten  leagues  off  from  the  city  of  Nanquin, 
we  had,  first  of  all,  the  honour  to  ride  with  the 
master  of  the  house  about  two  miles ;  the  state 
he  rode  in  was  a  perfect  Don  Quixotism,  being  a 
mixture  of  pomp  and  poverty. 

The  habit  of  this  greasy  Don  was  very  proper 
for  a  scaramouch  or  merry-andrew,  being  a  dirty 
calico,  with  all  the  tawdry  trappings  of  a  fool's 
coat,  such  as  hanging  sleeves,  taffety,  and  cuts 
and  slashes  almost  on  every  side.  It  covered  a 
rich  taffety  vest,  as  greasy  as  a  butcher,  and 
which  testified  that  his  honour  must  needs  be  a 
most  exquisite  sloven. 

His  horse  was  a  poor,  lean,  starved,  hobbling 
creature,  such  as  in  England  might  sell  for  about 
thirty  or  forty  shillings ;  and  he  had  two  slaves 
followed  him  on  foot  to  drive  the  poor  creature 
along.  He  had  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and  he  bela 
boured  the  beast  as  fast  about  the  head  as  his 
slaves  did  about  the  tail ;  and  thus  he  rode  by  us 
wi\h  about  ten  or  twelve  servants  ;  and  we  were 
told  he  was  going  from  the  city  to  his  country 
seat,  about  half  a  league  before  us.  We  travel 
led  on  gently,  but  this  figure  of  a  gentleman  rode 
away  before  us ;  and  as  we  stopped  at  a  village 
about  an  hour  to  refresh  us,  when  we  came  by 
the  country  seat  of  this  great  man,  we  saw  him 
in  a  little  place  before  his  door,  eating  his  repast. 
It  was  a  kind  of  a  garden,  but  he  was  easy  to  be 
seen ;  and  we  were  given  to  understand  that  the 


more  we  looked  on  him,  the  better  he  would  be 
pleased. 

He  sat  under  a  tree,  something  like  the  pal 
metto-tree,  which  effectually  shaded  him  over 
the  head,  and  on  the  south  side ;  but  under  the 
tree  also  was  placed  a  large  umbrella,  which 
made  that  part  look  well  enough  ;  he  sat  lolling 
back  in  a  great  elbow  chair,  being  a  heavy  corpu 
lent  man,  and  his  meat  being  brought  him  by  two 
women  slaves ;  he  had  two  more,  whose  office,  I 
think,  few  gentlemen  in  Europe  would  accept  of 
their  service  in,  viz.,  one  fed  the  'squire  with  a 
spoon,  and  the  other  held  the  dish  with  one  hand, 
and  scraped  off  what  he  let  fall  upon  his  worship's 
beard  and  taffety  vest  with  the  other ;  while  the 
great  fat  brute  thought  it  below  him  to  employ 
his  own  hands  in  any  of  those  familiar  offices, 
which  kings  and  monarchs  would  rather  do  than 
be  troubled  with  the  clumsy  fingers  of  their  ser 
vants. 

I  took  this  time  to  think  what  pain  men's 
pride  puts  them  to,  and  how  troublesome  a 
haughty  temper,  thus  ill-managed,  must  be  to  a 
man  of  common  sense ;  and,  leaving  the  poor 
wretch  to  please  himself  with  our  looking  at  him, 
as  if  we  admired  his  pomp,  whereas  we  really 
pitied  and  contemned  him,  we  pursued  our  jour 
ney  ;  only  Father  Simon  had  the  curiosity  to  stay 
to  inform  himself  what  dainties  the  country  jus 
tice  had  to  feed  on  in  all  his  state,  which  he  said 
he  had  the  honour  to  taste  of,  and  which  was,  I 
think,  a  dose  that  an  English  hound  would 
scarce  have  eaten,  if  it  had  been  offered  him, 
viz.,  a  mess  of  boiled  rice,  with  a  great  piece  of 
garlic  in  it,  and  a  little  bag,  filled  with  green  pep 
per,  and  another  plant  which  they  have  there 
something  like  our  ginger,  but  smelling  like  musk 
and  tasting  like  mustard.  All  this  was  put  toge 
ther,  and  a  small  lump  or  piece  of  lean  mutton 
boiled  in  it ;  and  this  was  his  worship's  repast, 
four  or  five  servants  more  attending  at  a  distance. 
If  he  fed  them  meaner  than  he  was  fed  himself, 
the  spice  excepted,  they  must  fare  very  coarsely 
indeed. 

As  for  our  mandarin  with  whom  we  travelled, 
he  was  respected  like  a  king,  surrounded  always 
with  his  gentlemen,  and  attended  in  all  his  ap 
pearances  with  such  pomp,  that  I  saw  little  of 
him  but  at  a  distance  ;  but  this  I  observed,  that 
there  was  not  a  horse  in  his  retinue,  but  that  our 
carriers'  pack-horses  in  England  seem  to  me  to 
look  much  better  ;  but  they  were  so  covered 
with  equipage,  mantles,  trappings,  and  such  like 
trumpery,  that  you  cannot  see  whether  they  are 
fat  or  lean :  in  a  word,  we  could  scarce  see  any 
thing  but  their  feet  and  their  heads. 

I  was  now  light-hearted,  and  all  my  trouble 
and  perplexity  that  I  had  given  an  account  of 
being  over,  I  had  no  anxious  thoughts  about  me, 
which  made  this  journey  much  the  pleasanter'to 
me,  nor  had  I  any  ill  accident  attended  me,  only 
in  the  passing  or  fording  a  small  river,  my  horse 
fell,  and  made  me  free  of  the  country,  as  they 
call  it,  that  is  to  say,  threw  me  in ;  the  place 
was  not  deep,  but  it  wetted  me  all  over.  I  men 
tion  it  because  it  spoiled  my  pocket-book,  wherein 
I  had  set  down  the  names  of  several  people  and 
places  which  I  had  occasion  to  remember,  and 
which,  not  taking  due  care  of,  the  leaves  rotted, 
and  the  words  were  never  after  to  be  read,  to  my 
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great  loss,  as  to  the  names  of  some  places  which 
I  touched  at  in  this  vo}aze 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Pekin.  I  had  nobody 
with  me  but  the  youth  whom  my  nephew  the 
captain  had  given  me  to  attend  me  as  a  servant, 
and  who  proved  very  trusty  and  diligent;  and 
my  partner  had  nobody  with  him  but  one  ser 
vant,  who  was  a  kinsman.  As  for  the  Portuguese 
pilot,  he  being  desirous  to  see  the  court,  we  gave 
him  his  passage,  that  is  to  say,  bore  his  charges  for 
his  company,  and  to  use  him  as  an  interpreter; 
for  he  understood  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  spoke  good  French  and  a  little  English ; 
and,  indeed,  this  old  man  was  a  most  useful  im 
I  plement  to  us  everywhere ;  for  we  had  not  been 
above  a  week  at  Pekin,  when  he  came  laughing, 
"  Ah  !  Seignior  Inglese,"  said  he,  '•  I  have  some 
thing  to  tell  you  will  make  your  heart  glad." — 
"  My  heart  glad!'  said  I,  "what  can  that  be?  f 
don't  know  anything  in  this  country  can  either 
give  me  joy  or  grief  to  any  great  degree." — "  Yes, 
yes."  said  the  old  man,  in  broken  English,  "  make 
you  glad,  me  sorrow  ;"  sorry  he  would  have  said 
This  made  me  more  inquisitive.  "  Why,"  said 
I,  "will  it  make  you  sorry?" — "  Because,"  said 
he,  "  you  have  brought  me  here  twenty-five 
'lays' journey,  and  will  leave  me  to  go  back  alone  ; 
and  which  way  shall  I  get  to  my  port  afterwards, 
without  n  ship,  without  a  horse,  without  pecune  ?" 
So  he  called  money ;  being  his  broken  Latin,  of 
which  he  had  abundance  to  make  us  merry  with. 

In  short,  he  told  us  there  was  a  great  caravan 
of  Muscovy  and  Polish  merchants  in  the  city, 
and  that  they  were  preparing  to  set  out  on  their 
journey  by  land  to  Muscovy  within  four  or  five 
weeks,  and  he  was  sure  we  would  take  the  op 
portunity  to  go  with  them,  and  leave  him  behind 
to  go  back  alone.  I  confess  I  was  surprised  with 
this  news:  a  secret  joy  spread  itself  over  my 
whole  soul,  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  never 
felt  before  or  since ;  and  I  had  no  power  for  a 
good  while  to  speak  a  word  to  the  old  man,  but 
at  last  I  turned  to  him :  "  How  do  you  know 
this  ?"  said  I ;  "  are  you  sure  it  is  true  ?" — "  Yes." 
he  said,  "  I  met  this  morning  in  the  street  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  an  Armenian,  or  one 
you  call  a  Grecian,  who  is  among  them ;  he 
came  last  from  Astracan,  and  was  designing  to 
go  to  Tonquin,  where  I  formerly  knew  him,  but 
has  altered  his  mind,  and  is  now  resolved  to  go 
back  with  the  caravan  to  Moscow,  and  so  down 
the  river  of  Wolga  to  Astracan." — "  Well,  seig 
nior,"  said  I,  "  do  not  be  uneasy  about  being  left 
to  go  back  alone  ;  if  this  be  a  method  for  my 
return  to  England,  it  shall  be  your  fault  if  you 
go  back  to  Macao  at  all."  We  then  went  to 
consult  together  what  was  to  be  done,  and  asked 
my  partner  what  he  thought  of  the  pilot's  news, 
and  whether  it  would  suit  with  his  affairs?  He 
told  me  he  would  do  just  as  I  would ;  for  he  had 
settled  all  his  affairs  so  well  at  Bengal,  and  left 
his  effects  in  such  good  hands,  that  as  we  made 
a  good  voyage  here,  if  he  could  vest  it  in  China 
silks,  wrought  and  raw,  such  as  might  be  worth 
the  carriage,  he  would  be  content  to  go  to  Eng 
land,  and  then  make  his  voyage  back  to  Bengal 
by  the  company's  ships. 

Having  resolved  upon  this,  we  agreed,  that  if 
our  Portuguese  pilot  would  go  with  us,  we  would 
bear  hi*  charges  to  Moscow,  or  to  England,  if  he 


pleased ;  nor,  indeed,  were  we  to  be  esteemed 
over  generous  in  that  part  neither,  if  we  had  not 
rewarded  him  farther.  For  the  service  he  had 
done  us  was  really  worth  all  that,  and  more ;  for 
he  had  not  only  been  a  pilot  to  us  at  sea,  but  he 
had  been  also  like  a  broker  for  us  on  shore  ;  and 
his  procuring  for  us  the  Japan  merchant  was 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  in  our  pockets.  So 
we  consulted  together  about  it ;  and  being  will 
ing  to  gratify  htm,  which  was  indeed  but  doing 
him  justice, — and  very  willing  also  to  have  him 
with  us  besides,  for  he  was  a  most  necessary 
man  on  all  occasions, — we  agreed  to  give  him 
a  quantity  of  coined  gold,  which,  as  I  compute 
it,  came  to  about  175  pounds  sterling  between 
us,  and  to  bear  his  charges  both  for  himself  and 
horse,  except  only  a  horse  to  carry  his  goods. 

Having  settled  this  among  ourselves,  we  called 
him  to  let  him  know  what  we  had  resolved.  I 
told  him,  he  had  complained  of  our  being  liRe  to 
let  him  go  back  alone,  and  I  was  now  to  tell  him 
we  were  resolved  he  should  not  go  back  at  all ; 
that  as  we  had  resolved  to  go  to  Europe  with 
the  caravan,  we  resolved  also  he  should  go  with 
us,  and  that  we  called  him  to  know  his  mind. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was  a  long  jour 
ney,  and  he  had  no  pecune  to  carry  him  thither, 
nor  to  subsist  himself  when  he  came  thither. 
We  told  him  we  believed  it  was  so,  and  therefore 
we  had  resolved  to  do  something  for  him,  that 
should  let  him  see  how  sensible  we  were  of  the 
service  he  had  done  us,  and  also  how  agreeable 
tie  was  to  us ;  and  1  then  told  him  what  we  had 
resolved  to  give  him  here,  which  he  might  lay 
out  as  we  would  do  our  own ;  and  that  as  for 
his  charges,  if  he  would  go  with  us,  we  would  set 
him  safe  on  shore  (life  and  casualties  excepted) 
either  in  Muscovy  or  in  England,  which  he  would, 
at  our  own  charge,  except  only  the  carriage  of 
lis  goods. 

He  received  the  proposal  like  a  man  trans- 
Dorted,  and  told  us  he  would  go  with  us  over 
;he  whole  world ;  and  so,  in  short,  we  all  pre- 
sared  ourselves  for  the  journey.  However,  as  it 
was  with  us,  so  it  was  with  the  other  merchants, 
:hey  had  many  things  to  do ;  and,  instead  of 
jeing  ready  in  five  weeks,  it  was  four  months 
and  some  odd  days  before  all  things  were  got 
together. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  February,  our  style, 
when  we  set  out  from  Pekin.  My  partner  and 
the  old  pilot  had  gone  express  back  to  the  port 
where  we  had  first  put  in,  to  dispose  of  some 
goods  which  we  had  left  there ;  and  I,  with  a 
Chinese  merchant,  whom  I  had  some  knowledge 
of  at  Nanquin,  and  who  came  to  Pekin  on  his 
own  affairs,  went  to  Nanquin,  where  I  bought 
ninety  pieces  of  fine  damasks,  with  about  two 
lundred  pieces  of  other  very  fine  silks,  of  several 
sorts,  some  mixed  with  gold, — and  had  all  these 
)rought  to  Pekin  against  my  partner's  return : 
besides  this,  we  bought  a  very  large  quantity  of 
raw  silk,  and  some  other  goods;  our  cargo 
amounting,  in  these  goods  only,  to  about  three 
housand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  which, 
ogether  with  tea  and  some  fine  calicoes,  and 
hree  camel- loads  of  nutmegs  and  cloves,  loaded 
n  all  eighteen  camels  for  our  share,  besides 
hose  we  rode  upon  ;  which,  with  two  or  three 
spare  horses,  and  two  horses  loaded  with  pro- 
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visions,  made  us,  in  short,  twenty-six  camels  and 
horses  in  our  retinue. 

The  company  was  very  great,  and,  as  near  as 
I  can  remember,  made  between  three  and  four 
hundred  horses  and  camels,  and  upwards  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  very  well  armed,  and 
provided  for  all  events.  For,  as  the  eastern  ca 
ravans  are  subject  to  be  attacked  by  the  Arabs, 
so  are  these  by  the  Tartars ;  but  they  are  not 
altogether  so  dangerous  as  the  Arabs,  nor  so 
barbarous  when  they  prevail. 

The  company  consisted  of  people  of  several 
nations,  such  as  Muscovites  chiefly;  for  there 
were  about  sixty  of  them  who  were  merchants  or 
inhabitants  of  Moscow,  though  of  them  some 
were  Livonians ;  and,  to  our  particular  satisfac 
tion,  five  of  them  were  Scots,  who  appeared  also 
to  be  men  of  great  experience  in  business,  and 
very  good  substance. 

When  we  had  travelled  one  day's  journey,  the 
guides,  who  were  five  in  number,  called  all  the 
gentlemen  and  merchants,  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
passengers,  except  the  servants,  to  a  great  coun 
cil,  as  they  termed  it.  At  this  great  council 
every  one  deposited  a  certain  quantity  of  money 
to  a  common  stock,  for  the  necessary  expense  of 
buying  forage  on  the  way,  where  it  was  not  other 
wise  to  be  had,  and  for  satisfying  the  guides, 
getting  horses  and  the  like.  And  here  they  con 
stituted  the  journey,  as  they  called  it,  viz.,  they 
named  captains  and  officers  to  draw  us  all  up, 
and  give  the  command  in  case  of  an  attack,  and 
gave  every  one  their  turn  of  command.  Nor 
was  this  forming  us  into  order  any  more  than  what 
we  found  needful  upon  the  way,  as  shall  be  ob 
served  in  its  place. 

The  road  all  on  this  side  of  the  country  is  very 
populous,  and  is  full  of  potters  and  earth-makers ; 
that  is  to  say,  people  that  tempered  the  earth 
for  the  China  ware ;  and,  as  I  was  going  along, 
our  Portuguese  pilot,  who  had  always  something 
or  other  to  say  to  make  us  merry,  came  sneering 
to  me,  and  told  me  he  would  show  the  greatest 
rarity  in  all  the  country  ;  and  that  I  should  have 
this  to  say  of  China,  after  all  the  ill-humoured 
things  I  had  said  of  it,  that  I  had  seen  one  thing 
I  which  was  not  to  be  seen  in  all  the  world  beside. 
I  was  very  importunate  to  know  what  it  was ; 
1  at  last  he  told  me,  it  was  a  gentleman's  house 
built  all  with  China  ware.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  are 
not  the  materials  of  their  building  the  product  ol 
their  own  country ;  and  so  it  is  all  China  ware, 
I  is  it  not  ?" — "  No,  no,"  says  he,  "  I  mean,  it  is  a 
house  all  made  of  China  ware,  such  as  you  call 
£0  in  England ;  or,  as  it  is  called  in  our  country, 
porcelain." — "  Well,"  said  I,  "  such  a  thing  may 
be :  how  big  is  it?  can  we  carry  it  in  a  box  upon 
a  camel  ?  If  we  can,  we  will  buy  it." — "  Upon  a 
camel !"  said  the  old  pilot,  holding  up  both  his 
hands,  "why  there  is  a  family  of  thirty  people 
lives  in  it." 

I  was  then  curious,  indeed,  to  see  it;  and 
when  1  came  to  it,  it  was  nothing  but  this :  it 
was  a  timber  house,  or  a  house  built,  as  we  call 
it  in  England,  with  lath  and  plaister,  but  all  the 
plaistenng  was  really  China  ware,  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  plaistered  with  the  earth  that  makes 
China  ware. 

The  outside,  which  the  sun  shone  hot  upon, 
was  glazed,  and  looked  very  well,  perfectly  white, 


nd  painted  with  blue  figures,  as  the  large  China 
/are  in  England  is  painted,  and  hard,  as  if  it  had 
een  burnt.  As  to  the  inside,  all  the  walls,  in- 
tcad  of  wainscot,  were  lined  with  hardened  and 
iainted  tiles,  like  the  little  square  tiles  we  call 
ally  tiles  in  England,  all  made  of  the  finest 
^hina,  and  the  figures  exceeding  fine  indeed, 
with  extraordinary  variety  of  colours,  mixed  with 
•old,  many  tiles  making  but  one  figure,  but  joined 
o  artificially  with  mortar,  being  made  of  the 
jime  earth,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  see  where 
he  tiles  met.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  were  of 
he  same  composition,  and  as  hard  as  the  earthen 
oors  we  have  in  use  in  several  parts  of  England, 
specially  Lincolnshire.  Nottinghamshire,  Leices- 
ershire>  &c.,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  smooth,  but 
lot  burnt  and  painted,  except  some  smaller 
ooms,  like  closets,  which  were  all,  as  it  were, 
>aved  with  the  same  tile ;  the  ceilings,  and,  in 
a  word,  all  the  plaistering-work  in  the  whole 
louse,  were  of  the  same  earth ;  and,  after  all, 
he  roof  was  covered  with  tiles  of  the  same,  but 
f  a  deep  shining  black. 

This  was  a  China  warehouse  indeed,  truly  and 
iterally  to  be  called  so ;  and,  had  I  not  been 
upon  the  journey,  I  could  have  staid  some  days 

0  see  and  examine  the  particulars  of  it.     They 
old  me  there  were  fountains  and  fish-ponds  in 
he  garden,  all  paved  at  the  bottom  and  sides 

with  the  same,  and  fine  statues,  set  up  in  rows  on 
he  walks,  entirely  formed  of  the  porcelain  earth, 
ind  burnt  whole. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  singularities  of  China,  so 
hey  may  be  allowed  to  excel  in  it ;  but  I  am 
very  sure  they  excel  in  their  accounts  of  it ;  for 
,hey  told  me  such  incredible  things  of  their  per- 
brmance  in  crockery-ware,  for  such  it  is,  that  I 
:are  not  to  relate,  as  knowing  it  could  not  be 
true.  One  told  me,  in  particular,  of  a  workman 
hat  made  a  ship,  with  all  its  tackle,  and  masts, 
ind  sails,  in  earthen-ware,  big  enough  to  carry 
fifty  men.  If  he  had  told  me  he  launched  it, 
and  made  a  voyage  to  Japan  in  it,  I  might  have 
said  something  to  it  indeed ;  but  as  it  was,  I 
mew  the  whole  story, — which  was,  in  short,  ask- 
ng  pardon  for  the  word,  that  the  fellow  lied ;  so 

1  smiled,  and  said  nothing  to  it. 

This  odd  sight  kept  me  two  hours  behind  the 
caravan,  for  which  the  leader  of  it  for  the  day 
fined  me  about  the  value  of  three  shillings ;  and 
told  me,  if  it  had  been  three  days' journey  with 
out  the  walls,  as  it  was  three  days  within,  he 
must  have  fined  me  four  times  as  much,  and 
made  me  ask  pardon  the  next  council-day.  So 
I  promised  to  be  more  orderly ;  for,  indeed,  I 
found  afterwards  the  orders  made  for  keeping  all 
together  were  absolutely  necessary  for  our  com 
mon  safety. 

In  two  days  more  we  passed  the  great  China 
wall,  made  for  a  fortification  against  the  Tartars ; 
and  a  very  great  work  it  is,  going  over  hills  and 
mountains  in  an  endless  track,  where  the  rocks 
are  impassable,  and  the  precipices  such  as  no 
enemy  could  possibly  enter,  or  indeed  climb  up, 
or  where,  it"  they  did,  no  wall  could  hinder  them. 
They  tell  us,  its  length  is  near  a  thousand 
English  miles,  but  that  the  country  is  five  hun 
dred,  in  a  straight  measured  line,  which  the  wall 
bounds,  without  measuring  the  windings  and 
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turnings  it  takes.     It  is  about  four  fathoms  high, 
and  as  many  thick  in  some  places. 

I  stood  still  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  without 
trespassing  on  our  orders,  for  so  long  the  caravan 
was  in  passing  the  gate ;  1  say,  I  stood  still  an 
hour  to  look  at  it,  on  every  side,  near  and  far  off, 
I  mean  what  was  within  my  view ;  and  the  guide 
of  our  caravan,  who  had  been  extolling  it  for  the  \ 
wonder  of  the  world,  was  mighty  eager  to  hear 
my  opinion  of  it.  I  told  him  it  was  a  most  ex 
cellent  thing  to  keep  off  the  Tartars,  which  he 
happened  not  to  understand  as  I  meant  it,  and 
so  took  it  for  a  compliment ;  but  the  old  pilot 
laughed.  "  O  Seignior  Inglese,"  said  he,  "  you 
speak  in  colours." — "  In  colours !"  said  I,  "  what 
do  you  mean  by  that  ?" — "  Why,  you  speak  what 
looks  white  this  way,  and  black  that  way;  gay 
one  way,  and  dull  another  way ;  you  tell  him  it 
is  a  good  wall  to  keep  out  Tartars  ;  you  tell  me, 
by  that,  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  keep  out 
Tartars;  or,  will  keep  out  none  but  Tartars: 
I  understand  you,  Seignior  Inglese,  I  understand 
you,"  said  he,  joking ;  "  but  Seignior  Chinese 
understand  you  his  own  way." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  seignior,  do  you  think  it 
would  stand  out  an  army  of  our  country  people, 
with  a  good  train  of  artillery  ;  or  our  engineers, 
with  two  companies  of  miners  ?  Would  they  not 
batter  it  down  in  ten  days,  that  an  army  might 
enter  in  battalia,  or  blow  it  up  into  the  air, 
foundation  and  all,  that  there  should  be  no  sign 
of  it  left?" — "  Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "  I  know  that." 
The  Chinese  wanted  mightily  to  know  what  I 
said,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to  tell  him  a  few  days 
after,  for  we  were  then  almost  out  of  their 
country,  and  he  was  to  leave  us  in  a  little  time 
afterwards;  but  when  he  knew  what  I  had  said, 
he  was  dumb  all  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  we 
heard  no  more  of  his  fine  story  of  the  Chinese 
power  and  greatness  while  he  staid. 

After  we  had  passed  this  mighty  nothing, 
called  a  wall,  something  like  the  Picts'  wall,  so 
famous  in  Northumberland,  and  built  by  the 
Romans,  we  began  to  find  the  country  thinly  in 
habited,  and  the  people  rather  confined  to  live  in 
fortified  towns  and  cities,  as  being  subject  to  the 
inroads  and  depredations  of  the  Tartars,  who  rob 
in  great  armies,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be 
resisted  by  the  naked  inhabitants  of  an  open 
country. 

And  here  I  began  to  find  the  necessity  ofj 
keeping  together  in  a  caravan,  as  we  travelled ; 
for  we  saw  several  troops  of  Tartars  roving 
about ;  but  when  I  came  to  see  them  distinctly, 
I  wondered  how  the  Chinese  empire  could  be 
conquered  by  such  contemptible  fellows ;  for  they 
are  a  mere  herd  or  crowd  of  wild  fellows,  keeping 
no  order,  and  understanding  no  discipline  or 
manner  of  fight. 

Their  horses  are  poor,  lean,  starved  creatures, 
taught  nothing,  and  are  fit  for  nothing  ;  and  this 
we  found  the  first  day  we  saw  them,  which  was 
after  we  entered  the  wilder  part  of  the  country. 
Our  leader  for  the  day  gave  leave  for  about  six 
teen  of  us  to  go  a-hunting,  as  they  call  it ;  and 
what  was  this  but  hunting  of  sheep  !     However,  j 
it  may  be  called  hunting  too,  for  the  creatures  ; 
are  the  wildest,  and  swiftest  of  foot  that  ever  I  j 
saw  of  their  kind ;  only  they  will  not  run  a  great 
way,  and  you  are  sure  of  sport  when  you  begin  ! 


the  chace ;  for  they  appear  generally  by  thirty 
or  forty  in  a  flock,  and,  like  true  sheep,  always 
keep  together  when  they  fly. 

In  pursuit  of  this  odd  sort  of  game,  it  was  our 
hap  to  meet  with  about  forty  Tartars.  Whether 
they  were  hunting  mutton  as  we  were,  or  whe 
ther  they  looked  for  another  kind  of  prey,  I  know 
not ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  us,  one  of  them  blew 
a  kind  of  horn  very  loud,  but  with  a  barbarous 
sound  that  1  had  never  heard  before ;  and,  by  the 
way,  never  care  to  hear  again.  We  all  supposed 
this  was  to  call  their  friends  about  them,  and  so 
it  was ;  for  in  less  than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  troop  of  forty  or  fifty  more  appeared  at  about 
a  mile  distance ;  but  our  work  was  over  first,  as 
it  happened. 

One  of  the  Scots  merchants  of  Moscow  hap 
pened  to  be  amongst  us,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  horn  he  told  us,  in  short,  that  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  charge  them  immediately  without 
loss  of  time,  and,  drawing  us  up  in  a  line,  he 
asked  if  we  were  resolved.  We  told  him  we  were 
ready  to  follow  him ;  so  he  rode  directly  up  to 
them.  They  stood  gazing  at  us  like  a  mere 
crowd,  drawn  up  in  no  order,  nor  showing  the 
face  of  any  order  at  all ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw 
us  advance  they  let  fly  their  arrows,  which,  how 
ever,  missed  us  very  happily.  It  seems  they  mis- 
took  not  their  aim,  but  their  distance,  for  their 
arrows  all  fell  a  little  short  of  us,  but  with  so  true 
an  aim  that  had  we  been  about  twenty  yards 
nearer  we  must  have  had  several  men  wounded, 
if  not  killed. 

Immediately  we  halted,  and,  though  it  was  at 

a  great  distance,  we  fired,  and  sent  them  leaden 

bullets  for  wooden  arrows,  following  our  shot  full 

!  gallop,  resolving  to  fall  in  among  them  sword  in 

j  hand,  for  so  our  bold  Scot  that  led  us  directed. 

He  was,  indeed,  but  a  merchant,  but  he  behaved 

|  with  that  vigour  and  bravery  on  this  occasion, 

;  and  yet  with  such  a  cool  courage  too,  that  I 

|  never  saw  any  man  in  action  fitter  for  command. 

As  soon  as  we  came  up  to  them  we  fired  ourpis- 

!  tols  in  their  faces  and  then  drew,  but  they  fled  in 

the  greatest  confusion  imaginable  ;  the  only  stand 

1  any  of  them  made  was  on  our  right,  where  three 

of  them  stood,  and,  by  signs,  called  the  rest  to 

i  come  back  to  them,  having  a  kind  of  scimitar  in 

1  their  hands,  and  their  bows  hanging  at  their 

'  backs.     Our  brave  commander,  without  asking 

anybody  to  follow  him,  galloped  up  close  to  them, 

and  with  his  fusil  knocked  one  of  them  off  his 

i  horse,  killed  the  second  with  his  pistol,  and  the 

|  third  ran  away,  and  thus  ended  our  fight ;  but 

we  had  this  misfortune  attending  it,  viz.,  that  all 

;  our  mutton  that  we  had  in  chace  got  away.   We 

had  not  a  man  killed  or  wounded ;  but,  as  for  the 

Tartars,  there  were  about  five  of  them  killed, 

how  many  were  wounded  we  knew  not ;  but  this 

we  knew,  that  the  other  party  was  so  frightened 

at  the  noise  of  our  guns  that  they  fled  and  never 

made  any  attempt  upon  us. 

We  were  all  this  while  in  the  Chinese  domi 
nions,  and  therefore  the  Tartars  were  not  so  bold 
as  afterwards  ;  but  in  about  five  days  we  entered 
a  vast  great  wild  desert,  which  held  us  three  days 
and  nights'  march,  and  we  were  obliged  to  carry 
our  water  with  us  in  great  leather  bottles,  and  to 
encamp  all  night,  just  as  I  have  heard  they  do  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
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I  asked  our  guides  whose  dominion  this  was  in, 
and  they  told  me  this  was  a  kind  of  border  that 
might  be  called  No  Man's  Land,  being  part  of  the 
Great  Karakathy,  or  Grand  Turtary,  but  that, 
however,  it  was  reckoned  to  China ;  that  there 
was  no  care  taken  here  to  preserve  it  from  the 
inroads  of  thieves,  and  therefore  it  was  reckoned 
the  worst  desert  in  the  whole  march,  though  we 
were  to  go  over  some  much  larger. 

In  passing  this  wilderness,  which,  I  confess, 
was  at  the  first  view  very  frightful  to  me,  we  saw 
two  or  three  times  little  parties  of  the  Tartars, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  upon  their  own  affairs,  and 
to  have  no  design  upon  us  ;  and  so,  like  the  man 
who  met  the  devil,  if  they  had  nothing  to  say  to 
us  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  them,  we  let  them 
go  on. 

Once,  however,  a  party  of  them  came  so  near 
as  to  stand  and  gaze  at  us ;  whether  it  was  to 
consider  what  they  should  do,  viz.,  to  attack  us 
or  not  to  attack  us,  we  knew  not ;  but  when  we 
were  passed  at  some  distance  by  them  we  made 
a  rear  guard  of  forty  men  and  stood  ready  for 
them,  letting  the  caravan  pass  half  a  mile  or 
thereabouts  before  us.  After  awhile  they  marched 
off,  only  we  found  they  assaulted  us  with  five 
arrows  at  their  parting,  one  of  which  wounded  a 
horse  so  that  it  disabled  him,  and  we  left  him  the 
next  day,  poor  creature,  in  great  need  of  a  good 
farrier.  We  supposed  they  might  shoot  more 
arrows,  which  might  fall  short  of  us,  but  we  saw 
no  more  arrows  or  Tartars  at  that  time. 

We  travelled  near  a  month  after  this,  the  ways 
being  not  so  good  as  at  first,  though  still  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  but  lay  for 
the  most  part  in  villages,  some  of  which  were 
fortified  because  of  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars. 
When  we  came  to  one  of  these  towns  (it  was 
about  two  days  and  a  halfs  journey  before  we 
were  to  come  to  the  city  of  Naum),  I  wanted  to 
buy  a  camel,  of  which  there  are  plenty  to  be  sold 
all  the  way  upon  that  road,  and  of  horses  also, 
such  as  they  are,  because,  so  many  caravans 
coming  that  way,  they  are  very  often  wanted. 
The  person  that  I  spoke  to  to  get  me  a  camel 
would  have  gone  and  fetched  it  for  me,  but  I, 
like  a  fool,  must  be  officious,  and  go  myself  along 
with  him.  The  place  was  about  two  miles  out 
of  the  village,  where  it  seems  they  kept  the 
camels  and  horses  feeding  under  a  guard. 

I  walked  it  on  foot  with  my  old  pilot  in  com 
pany  and  a  Chinese,  being  desirous,  forsooth,  of 
a  little  variety.  When  we  came  to  this  place  it 
was  a  low  marshy  ground,  walled  round  with  a 
stone  wall,  piled  up  dry  without  mortar  or  earth 
among  it,  like  a  park,  with  a  little  guard  of  Chi 
nese  soldiers  at  the  doors.  Having  bought  a 
camel  and  agreed  for  the  price,  I  came  away,  and 
the  Chinese  man  that  went  with  me  led  the 
camel,  when  on  a  sudden  came  up  five  Tartars  on 
horseback  ;  two  of  them  seized  the  fellow  and 
took  the  camel  from  him,  while  the  other  three 
came  up  to  me  and  my  old  pilot,  seeing  us,  as  it 
were,  unarmed,  for  1  had  no  weapon  about  me 
but  my  sword,  which  could  but  ill  defend  me 
against  three  horsemen.  The  first  that  came 
up  stopped  short  upon  my  drawing  my  sword  (for 
they  are  arrant  cowards)  ;  but  a  second,  coming 
upon  my  left,  gave  mo  a  blow  on  the  head,  which 

1  never  felt  till  afterwards,  and  wondered  when  I 


came  to  myself  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  and 
where  I  was,  for  he  laid  me  flat  on  the  ground  ; 
but  my  never-failing  old  pilot,  the  Portuguese 
(so  Providence,  unlocked  for,  directs  deliverances 
from  dangers  which  to  us  are  unforeseen),  had  a 
pistol  in  his  pocket  which  1  knew  nothing  of,  nor 
the  Tartars  neither  ;  if  they  had,  I  suppose  they 
would  not  have  attacked  us,  but  cowards  are 
always  boldest  when  there  is  no  danger. 

The  old  man,  seeing  me  down,  with  a  bold 
heart,  stepped  up  to  the  fellow  that  had  struck 
me,  and  laying  hold  of  his  arm  with  one  hand, 
and  pulling  him  down  by  main  force  a  little  to 
wards  him  with  the  other,  he  shot  him  into  the 
head,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot ;  he  then 
immediately  stepped  up  to  him  who  had  stopped 
us,  as  I  said,  and  before  he  could  come  forward 
again,  for  it  was  all  done  as  it  were  in  a  moment, 
made  a  blow  at  him  with  a  scimitar,  which  he 
always  wore,  but  missing  the  man,  cut  his  horse 
into  the  side  of  his  head,  cut  one  of  his  ears  off 
by  the  root,  and  a  great  slice  down  the  side  of 
his  face.  The  poor  beast,  enraged  with  the 
wounds,  was  no  more  to  be  governed  by  his  rider, 
though  the  fellow  sat  well  enough  too,  but  away 
he  flew,  and  carried  him  quite  out  of  the  pilot's 
reach ;  and,  at  some  distance,  rising  upon  his 
hind  legs,  threw  down  the  Tartar,  and  fell  upon 
him. 

In  this  interval  the  poor  Chinese  came  in  who 
had  lost  the  camel,  but  he  had  no  weapon ;  how 
ever,  seeing  the  Tartar  down,  and  his  horse 
fallen  upon  him,  he  runs  to  him,  and  seizing 
upon  an  ugly  ill-favoured  weapon  he  had  by  his 
side,  something  like  a  poleaxe,  but  not  a  poleaxe 
either,  he  wrenched  it  from  him,  and  made  shift 
to  knock  his  Tartarian  brains  out  with  it.  But 
my  old  man  had  the  third  Tartar  to  deal  with 
still ;  and,  seeing  he  did  not  fly  as  he  expected, 
nor  come  on  to  fight  him  as  he  apprehended,  but 
stood  stock  still,  the  old  man  stood  still  too,  and 
falls  to  work  with  his  tackle  to  charge  his  pistol 
again ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Tartar  saw  the  pistol, 
whether  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  or  an 
other,  I  know  not,  but  away  he  scoured,  and  left 
my  pilot,  my  champion  I  called  him  afterwards, 
a  complete  victory. 

By  this  time  I  was  a  little  awake ;  for  I 
thought,  when  I  first  began  to  awake,  that  I  had 
been  in  a  sweet  sleep,  but,  as  I  said  above,  I 
wondered  where  I  was,  how  I  came  upon  the 
ground,  and  what  was  the  matter  ;  in  a  word,  a 
few  minutes  after,  as  sense  returned,  I  felt  pain, 
though  I  did  not  know  where ;  I  clapped  my 
hand  to  my  head,  and  took  it  away  bloody,  then 
I  felt  my  head  ache,  and  then,  in  another  mo 
ment,  memory  returned,  and  everything  was 
present  to  me  again. 

I  jumped  up  upon  my  feet  instantly,  and  got 
hold  of  my  sword,  but  no  enemies  in  view.  I 
found  a  Tartar  lie  dead,  and  his  horse  standing 
very  quietly  by  him ;  and  looking  farther,  I  saw 
my  champion  and  deliverer,  who  had  been  to  see 
what  the  Chinese  had  done,  coming  back  with 
his  hanger  in  his  hand.  The  old  man,  seeing  me 
on  my  feet,  came  running  to  me,  and  embraced 
me  with  a  great  deal  of  joy,  being  afraid  before 
that  I  had  been  killed,  and  seeing  me  bloody, 
would  see  how  I  was  hurt ;  but  it  was  not  much, 
only  what  we  call  a  broken  head ;  neither  did  I 
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afterwards  find  any  great  inconvenience  from 
the  blow,  other  than  the  place  which  was  hurt, 
and  which  was  well  again  in  two  or  three  days. 

We  made  no  great  gain,  however,  by  this  vic 
tory,  for  we  lost  a  camel,  and  gained  a  horse ; 
but  that  which  was  remarkable,  when  we  came 
back  to  the  village,  the  man  demanded  to  be 
paid  for  the  camel ;  I  disputed  it,  and  it  was 
brought  to  a  hearing  before  the  Chinese  judge  of 
the  place ;  that  is  to  say,  in  English,  we  went 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Give  him  his  due, 
he  acted  with  a  great  deal  of  prudence  and  im 
partiality  ;  and,  having  heard  both  sides,  he 
gravely  asked  the  Chinese  man  that,  went  with 
me  to  buy  the  camel,  whose  servant  he  was? 
"  I  am  no  servant,"  said  he,  "  but  went  with  the 
stranger." — "  At  whose  request?"  said  the  jus 
tice.  '"'At  the  stranger's  request,"  said  he. 
"  Why  then,"  said  the  justice,  "  you  were  the 
stranger's  servant  for  the  time ;  and  the  camel 
being  delivered  to  his  servant,  it  was  delivered 
to  him,  and  he  must  pay  for  it." 

I  confess  the  thing  was  so  clear,  that  I  had 
not  a  word  to  say ;  but  admiring  to  see  such 
just  reasoning  upon  the  consequence,  and  so 
accurate  stating  the  case,  I  paid  willingly  for  the 
camel,  and  sent  for  another;  but  you  may  ob 
serve,  I  sent  for  it,  I  did  not  go  to  fetch  it  myself 
anymore;  I  had  enough  of  that. 

The  city  of  Naum  is  a  frontier  of  the  Chinese 
empire  :  they  call  it  fortified,  and  so  it  is,  as  for 
tifications  go  there ;  for  this  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  all  the  Tartars  in  Karakathy,  which, 
I  believe,  are  some  millions,  could  not  batter 
down  the  walls  with  their  bows  and  arrows ;  but 
to  call  it  strong,  if  it  were  attacked  with  cannon, 
would  be  to  make  those  who  understand  it  laugh 
at  you. 

We  wanted,  as  I  have  said,  above  two  days' 
journey  of  this  city,  when  messengers  were  sent 
express  to  every  part  of  the  road  to  tell  all  tra 
vellers  and  caravans  to  halt  till  they  had  a  guard 
sent  to  them,  for  that  an  unusual  body  of  Tar 
tars,  making  ten  thousand  in  all,  had  appeared 
in  the  way,  about  thirty  miles  beyond  the  city. 

This  was  very  bad  news  to  travellers ;  how 
ever,  it  was  carefully  done  of  the  governor,  and 
we  were  very  glad  to  hear  we  should  have  a 
guard.  Accordingly,  two  days  after,  we  had  two 
hundred  soldiers  sent  us  from  a  garrison  of  the 
Chinese  on  our  left,  and  three  hundred  more 
from  the  city  of  Naum,  and  with  those  we  ad 
vanced  boldly.  The  three  hundred  soldiers  from 
Naum  marched  in  our  front,  the  two  hundred  in 
our  rear,  and  our  men  on  each  side  of  our  camels 
with  our  baggage,  and  the  whole  caravan  in  the 
centre.  In  this  order,  and  well  prepared  foi 
battle,  we  thought  ourselves  a  match  for  the 
whole  ten  thousand  Mogul  Tartars,  if  they  had 
appeared  ;  but  the  next  day,  when  they  did  ap 
pear,  it  was  quite  another  thing. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  when  marching 
from  a  little  well-situated  town,  called  Changu, 
we  had  a  river  to  pass,  where  we  were  obliged 
to  ferry ;  and  had  the  Tartars  had  any  intelli 
gence,  then  had  been  the  time  to  have  attacked 
us,  when,  the  caravan  being  over,  the  rearguard 
was  behind  ;  but  they  did  not  appear  there. 

About  three  hours  after,  when  we  were  en 
tered  upon  a  desert  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 


miles  over,  behold,  by  a  cloud  of  dost  they 
raised,  we  saw  an  enemy  was  at  hand  ;  and  they 
were  at  hand  indeed,  for  they  came  on  upon 
the  spur. 

The  Chinese,  our  guard  on  the  front,  who  had 
talked  so  big  the  day  before,  began  to  stagger, 
and  the  soldiers  frequently  looked  behind  them, 
which  is  a  certain  sign  in  a  soldier  that  he  is 
just  ready  to  run  away.  My  old  pilot  was  of 
my  mind ;  and  being  near  me,  he  called  out : 
"  Seignior  Inglese,"  said  he,  "those  fellows  must 
be  encouraged,  or  they  will  ruin  us  all ;  for  if  the 
Tartars  come  on,  they  will  never  stand  it." — "  I 
am  of  your  mind,"  said  I ;  "  but  what  course 
must  be  done?" — •'  Done,"  said  he ;  "  let  fifty  of 
our  men  advance,  and  flank  them  on  each  wing, 
and  encourage  them,  and  they  will  fight  like 
brave  fellows  in  brave  company  ;  but  without  it 
they  will  every  man  turn  his  back."  Imme 
diately  I  rode  up  to  our  leader,  and  told  him, 
who  was  exactly  of  our  mind  ;  and  accordingly 
fifty  of  us  marched  to  the  right  wing,  and  fifty  to 
the  left,  and  the  rest  made  a  line  of  reserve,  for 
so  we  marched,  leaving  the  last  two  hundred 
men  to  make  another  body  to  themselves,  and 
to  guard  the  camels ;  only  that,  if  need  were, 
they  should  send  a  hundred  men  to  assist  the 
"ast  fifty. 

In  a  word  the  Tartars  came  on,  and  an  innu 
merable  company  they  were  ;  how  many  we 
could  not  tell,  but  ten  thousand  we  thought  was 
:he  least.  A  party  of  them  came  on  first,  and 
viewed  our  posture,  traversing  the  ground  in  the 
ront  of  our  line,  and  as  we  found  them  within 
fun-shot,  our  leader  ordered  the  two  wings  to 
advance  swiftly,  and  give  them  a  salvo  on  each 
wing  with  their  shot,  which  was  done ;  but  they 
went  off,  and  I  suppose  went  back  to  give  an 
account  of  the  reception  they  were  like  to  meet 
with ;  and,  indeed,  that  salute  clogged  their  sto 
machs,  for  they  immediately  halted,  stood  awhile 
to  consider  of  it,  and,  wheeling  off  to  the  left, 
they  gave  over  the  design,  and  said  no  more  to 
us  for  that  time,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  our 
ircumstances,  which  were  but  very  indifferent 
"or  a  battle  with  such  a  number. 

Two  days  after  this  we  came  to  the  city  of   1 1 
STaum,  or  Naunm.     We  thanked  the  governor 
'or  his  care  for  us,  and  collected  to  the  value  of 
one  hundred  crowns,  or  thereabouts,  which  we 
jave  to  the  soldiers  sent  to  guard  us ;  and  here    I 
we  rested  one  day.     This  is  a  garrison  indeed,    I 
and  there  were  nine  hundred  soldiers  kept  here ;    | 
>ut  the  reason  of  it  was.  that  formerly  the  Mus-    I 
covite  frontiers  lay  nearer  to  them  than  they  do     | 
now,   the    Muscovites    having    abandoned  that     j 
>art  of  the  country  (which  lies  from  the  city 
west,   for  about  two  hundred  miles)   as  deso- 
ate  and  unfit  for  use,  and  more  especially  being 
so  very  remote,  and  so  difficult  to  send  troops 
n't  her  for  its  defence  ;  for  we  had  yet  above  two 
housand  miles  to  Muscovy,  properly  so  called. 

After  this  we  passed  several  great  rivers,  and 
wo  dreadful  deserts,  one  of  which  we  were  six- 
een  days  passing  over,  and  which,  as  I  said,  wag 
o  be  called  No  Man's  Land ;  and  on  the  13th 
of  April  we  came  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Mus 
covite  dominions.  I  think  the  first  city,  or 
own,  or  fortress,  whatever  it  might  be  called, 
hat  belonged  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  WM 
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called  Argun,  being  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
Argun. 

I  could  not  but  discover  an  infinite  satisfac 
tion  that  1  was  now  arrived  in,  as  I  called  it,  a 
Christian  country,  or,  at  least,  in  a  country  go 
verned  by  Christians ;  for  though  the  Musco 
vites  do,  in  my  opinion,  but  just  deserve  the 
name  of  Christians,  yet  such  they  pretend  to  be, 
and  are  very  devout  in  their  way.  It  would 
certainly  occur  to  any  man  who  travels  the 
world  as  I  have  done,  and  who  had  any  power  of 
reflection,  I  say,  it  would  occur  to  him,  to  re 
flect  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  brought  into  the 
world  where  the  name  of  God,  and  of  a  Re 
deemer,  is  known,  worshipped,  and  adored — and 
not  where  the  people,  given  up  by  heaven  to 
strong  delusions,  worship  the  devil,  and  prostrate 
themselves  to  stocks  and  stones,  worship  mon 
sters,  elements,  horrible-shaped  animals,  and 
statues,  or  images  of  monsters.  Not  a  town  or 
city  we  passed  through  but  had  their  pagods, 
their  idols,  and  their  temples ;  and  ignorant 
people  worshipping  even  the  works  of  their  own 
hands ! 

Now  we  came  where,  at  least,  a  face  of  the 
Christian  worship  appeared,  where  the  knee  was 
bowed  to  Jesus,  and  whether  ignorantly  or  not, 
yet  the  Christian  religion  was  owned,  and  the 
name  of  the  true  God  was  called  upon  and 
adored ;  and  it  made  the  ver.y  recesses  of  my 
soul  rejoice  to  see  it.  I  saluted  the  brave  Scotch 
merchant  I  mentioned  above  with  my  first  ac 
knowledgment  of  this  ;  and,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  I  said  to  him,  "  Blessed  be  God,  we  are 
once  again  come  among  Christians ! "  He 
smiled,  and  answered,  "  Do  not  rejoice  too  soon, 
countryman,  these  Muscovites  are  but  an  odd 
sort  of  Christians,  and,  but  for  the  name  of  it, 
you  may  see  very  little  of  the  substance  for  some 
months  farther  of  our  journey." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  but  still  it  is  better  than 
Paganism  and  worshipping  of  devils." — "  Why, 
I'll  tell  you,"  said  he.  "  Except  the  Russian 
soldiers  in  garrisons,  and  a  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  upon  the  road,  all  the  rest  of  this 
country,  for  above  a  thousand  miles  farther,  is 
inhabited  by  the  worst  and  most  ignorant  of 
Pagans."  And  so,  indeed,  we  found  it. 

We  were  now  launched  into  the  greatest  piece 
of  solid  earth,  if  I  understand  anything  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  We  had  at  least  twelve  hun 
dred  miles  to  the  sea  eastward,  we  had  at  least 
two  thousand  to  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  sea 
westward,  and  almost  three  thousand  miles,  if 
we  left  that  se  i  and  went  on  west  to  the  British 
and  French  channels ;  we  had  full  five  thousand 
miles  to  the  Indian  or  Persian  sea,  south,  and 
about  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  Frozen  sea, 
north  •.  nay,  if  some  people  may  be  believed, 
there  might  be  no  sea  north-east  till  we  came 
round  the  pole,  and  consequently  into  the  north 
west,  and  so  had  ;i  continent  of  land  into  Ame 
rica,  no  mortal  knows  where ;  though  I  could 
give  some  reasons  why  I  believe  that  to  be  a 
mistake  too. 

As  we  entered  into  the  Muscovite  dominions, 
i  a  good  while  before  we  came  to  any  considerable 
|  town,  we  had  nothing  to  observe  but  this  ;  first 


that  all  the  rivers  run  to  the  east.  As  I  under 
stood  by  the  charts,  which  some  of  our  caravans 
had  with  them,  it  was  plain  that  all  those  rivers 
ran  into  the  great  river  Yameur,  or  Gammour. 
This  river,  by  the  natural  course  of  it,  must  run 
into  the  east  sea,  or  Chinese  ocean.  The  story 
they  tell  us,  that  the  mouth  of  this  river  is 
choked  up  with  bulrushes  of  a  monstrous 
growth,  viz.,  three  feet  about,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  I 
believe  nothing  of;  but  as  its  navigation  is  of  no 
use,  because  there  is  no  trade  that  way,  the 
Tartars,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs,  dealing  in 
nothing  but  cattle  ;  so  nobody  that  ever  I 
heard  of  has  been  curious  enough  either  to  go 
down  to  the  mouth  of  it  in  boats,  or  to  come  up 
from  the  mouth  of  it  in  ships ;  but  this  is  cer 
tain,  that  this  river  running  due  east,  in  the  lati 
tude  of  sixty  degrees,  carries  a  vast  concourse 
of  rivers  along  with  it,  and  finds  an  ocean  to 
empty  itself  in  that  latitude,  so  we  are  sure  of 
sea  there. 

Some  leagues  to  the  north  of  this  river  there 
are  several  considerable  rivers,  whose  streams 
run  as  due  north  as  the  Yamour  runs  east ;  and 
these  are  all  found  to  join  their  waters  with  the 
great  river  Tartarus,  named  so  from  the  north 
ernmost  nations  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  who,  the 
Chinese  say,  were  the  first  Tartars  in  the  world ; 
and  who,  as  our  geographers  allege,  are  the  Gog 
and  Magog  mentioned  in  sacred  story. 

These  rivers  running  all  northward,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  rivers  I  am  yet  to  speak  of,  made  it 
evident  that  the  northern  ocean  bounds  the  land 
also  on  that  side ;  so  that  it  does  not  seem  ra 
tional  in  the  least  to  think  that  the  land  can 
extend  itself  to  join  with  America  on  that  side, 
or  that  there  is  not  a  communication  between 
the  northern  and  the  eastern  ocean  ;  but  of  this 
I  shall  say  no  more,  it  was  my  observation  at  that 
time,  and  therefore  I  take  notice  of  it  in  this 
place.  We  now  advanced  from  the  river  Arguna 
by  easy  and  moderate  journeys,  and  were  very 
visibly  obliged  to  the  care  the  czar  of  Muscovy 
has  taken  to  have  cities  and  towns  built  in  as 
many  places  as  are  possible  to  place  them,  where 
his  soldiers  keep  garrison,  something  like  the 
stationary  soldiers  placed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
remotest  countries  of  their  empire,  some  of 
which  I  had  read  were  particularly  placed  in 
Britain  for  the  security  of  commerce,  and  for  the 
lodging  of  travellers  ;  and  thus  it  was  here  :  for 
wherever  we  came,  though  at  these  towns  and 
stations  the  garrisons  and  governor  were  Rus 
sians  and  professed  mere  Pagans,  sacrificing  to 
idols,  and  worshipping  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
or  all  the  host  of  heaven  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
were,  of  all  the  heathens  and  Pagans  that  ever  I 
met  with,  the  most  barbarous,  except  only  that 
they  did  not  eat  man's  flesh,  as  our  savages  of 
America  did. 

Some  instances  of  this  we  met  with  in  the 
country  between  Arguna,  where  we  enter  the 
Muscovite  dominions,  and  a  city  of  Tartar?  and 
Russians  together,  called  Nertzinskay ;  in  which 
space  is  a  continued  desert  or  forest,  which  cost 
us  twenty  days  to  travel  over  it.  In  a  village, 
near  the  last  of  those  places,  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  go  and  see  their  way  of  living,  which  is  most 
brutish  and  unsufferable  ;  they  had,  I  suppose,  a 
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great  sacrifice  that  day,  for  there  stood  out  upon 
an  old  stump  of  a  tree  an  idol  made  of  wood, 
frightful  as  the  devil ;  at  least  as  anything  we 
can  think  of  to  represent  the  devil  that  can  be 
made.  It  had  an  head  certainly  not  so  much  as 
resembling  any  creature  that  the  world  ever  saw ; 
ears  as  big  as  goats'  horns  and  as  high  ;  eyes  as 
big  as  a  crown  piece ;  and  a  nose  like  a  crooked 
ram's  horn,  and  a  mouth  extended  four-cornered, 
like  that  of  a  lion,  with  horrible  teeth,  hooked 
like  a  parrot's  under  bill.  It  was  dressed  up  in 
the  filthiest  manner  that  you  can  suppose  ;  its 
upper  garment  was  of  sheep-skins,  with  the  wool 
outward ;  a  great  Tartar  bonnet  on  the  head, 
with  two  horns  growing  through  it ;  it  was  about 
eight  feet  high,  yet  had  no  feet  or  legs,  or  any 
other  proportion  of  parts. 

This  scarecrow  was  set  up  at  the  outside  of 
the  village ;  and  when  I  cume  near  to  it,  there 
were  sixteen  or  seventeen  creatures,  whether 
men  or  women  I  could  not  tell,  for  they  make  no 
distinction  by  their  habits,  either  of  body  or 
head ;  these  lay  all  flat  on  the  ground  round  this 
formidable  block  of  shapeless  wood.  I  saw  no 
motion  among  them  any  more  than  if  they  had 
been  logs  of  wood  like  their  idol ;  at  first  I 
really  thought  they  had  been  so,  but  when 
I  came  a  little  nearer,  they  started  up  upon 
their  feet,  and  raised  an  howling  cry,  as  if  it 
had  been  so  many  deep-mouthed  hounds,  and 
walked  away  as  if  they  were  displeased  at  our 
disturbing  them.  A  little  way  off  from  this 
monster,  and  at  the  door  of  a  tent  or  hut,  made 
all  of  sheep-skins  and  cow-skins  dried,  stood 
three  butchers.  I  thought  they  were  such,  for 
when  I  came  nearer  to  them,  I  found  they  had 
long  knives  in  their  hands,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  tent  appeared  three  sheep  killed,  and  one 
young  bullock,  or  steer.  These,  it  seems,  were 
sacrifices  to  that  senseless  log  of  an  idol,  and 
these  three  men  priests  belonging  to  it ;  and  the 
seventeen  prostrated  wretches  were  the  people 
who  brought  the  offering,  and  were  making  their 
prayers  to  that  stock. 

I  confess  I  was  more  moved  at  their  stupidity, 
and  this  brutish  worship  of  an  hobgoblin,  than 
ever  I  was  at  anything  in  my  life  ;  to  see  God's 
most  glorious  and  best  creature,  to  whom  he  had 
granted  so  many  advantages,  even  by  creation, 
above  the  rest  of  the  works  of  his  hands,  vested 
with  a  reasonable  soul,  and  that  soul  adorned  with 
faculties  and  capacities  adapted  both  to  honour 
his  Maker  and  be  honoured  by  him ;  I  say,  to 
see  it  sunk  and  degenerated  to  a  degree  so  more 
than  stupid,  as  to  prostrate  itself  to  a  frightful 
nothing,  a  mere  imaginary  object  dressed  up  by 
themselves,  and  made  terrible  to  themselves  by 
their  own  contrivance,  adorned  only  with  clouts 
and  rags ;  and  that  this  should  be  the  effect  of 
mere  ignorance,  wrought  up  into  hellish  devotion 
by  the  devil  himself;  who,  envying  his  Maker 
the  homage  and  adoration  of  his  creatures,  had 
deluded  them  into  such  gross,  surfeiting,  sordid, 
and  brutish  things,  as  one  would  think  should 
shock  nature  itself. 

But  what  signified  all  the  astonishment  and 
reflection  of  thoughts  ?  Thus  it  was,  and  I  saw 
it  before  my  eyes,  and  there  was  no  room  to 
wonder  at  it,  or  think  it  impossible  All  my  ad 
miration  turned  to  rage :  and  I  rode  up  to  the 


image  or  monster,  call  it  what  you  will,  and  with 
my  sword  cut  the  bonnet  that  was  on  its  head  in 
two  in  the  middle,  so  that  it  hung  down  by  one 
of  the  horns  ;  and  one  of  our  men  that  was  with 
me,  took  hold  of  the  sheep-skin  that  covered  it, 
and  pulled  at  it,  when  behold  a  most  hideous 
outcry  and  howling  ran  through  the  village,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  people  came  about  my 
ears,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  scour  for  it ;  for  we 
saw  some  had  bows  and  arrows ;  but  I  resolved 
from  that  moment  to  visit  them  again. 

Our  caravan  rested  three  nights  at  the  town, 
which  was  about  four  miles  off,  in  order  to  pro 
vide  some  horses  which  they  wanted,  several  of 
tfie  horses  having  been  lamed  and  jaded  with  the 
badness  of  the  way,  and  our  long  march  over  the 
last  desert,  so  we  had  some  leisure  here  to  put  my 
design  in  execution.  I  communicated  my  pro 
ject  to  the  Scots  merchant,  of  Moscow,  of  whose 
courage  I  had  a  sufficient  testimony,  as  above.  I 
told  him  what  I  had  seen,  and  with  what  indig 
nation  I  had  since  thought  that  human  nature 
could  be  so  degenerate.  I  told  him  I  was  resolved, 
if  I  could  get  but  four  or  five  men  well  armed  to 
go  with  me,  to  go  and  destroy  that  vile,  abomi 
nable  idol,  to  let  them  see  that  it  had  no  power 
to  help  itself,  and  consequently  could  not  be  an 
object  of  worship,  or  to  be  prayed  to,  much  less 
help  them  that  offered  sacrifices  to  it. 

He  laughed  at  me  :  said  he,  "  Your  zeal  may 
be  good,  but  what  do  you  propose  to  yourself  by 
it?" — "  Propose  !"  said  I,  "  to  vindicate  the  ho 
nour  of  God,  which  is  insulted  by  this  devil- 
worship." — "  But  how  will  it  vindicate  the  honour 
of  Ged?"  said  he,  "  while  the  people  will  not  be 
able  to  know  what  you  mean  by  it,  unless  you 
could  speak  to  them  too,  and  tell  them  so  ;  and 
then  they  will  fight  you  too,  I  will  assure  you,  for 
they  are  desperate  fellows,  and  that  especially  in 
defence  of  their  idolatry." — "  Can  we  not,"  said 
I,  "  do  it  in  the  night,  and  then  leave  them  the 
reasons  in  writing,  in  their  own  language?" — 
"  Writing,"  said  he,  "  why,  there  is  not  in  five 
nations  of  them  one  man  that  knows  anything 
of  a  letter,  or  how  to  read  a  word  in  any  lan 
guage,  or  in  their  own." — "  Wretched  ignorance  !" 
said  I  to  him  ;  "  however,  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
do  it*  perhaps  nature  may  draw  inferences  from 
it  to  them,  to  let  them  see  how  brutish  they  are 
to  worship  such  horrid  things." — "  Look  you, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  if  your  zeal  prompts  you  to  it  so 
warmly,  you  must  do  it ;  but,  in  the  next  place, 
I  would  have  you  consider  these  wild  nations  of 
people  are  subjected  by  force  to  the  czar  of  Mus 
covy's  dominions ;  and  if  you  do  this,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  they  will  come  by  thousands  to  the 
governor  of  Nertzinskay,  and  complain,  and  de 
mand  satisfaction;  and  if  he  cannot  give  them 
satisfaction,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  revolt,  and 
it  will  occasion  a  new  war  with  all  the  Tartars  in 
the  country." 

This,  I  confess,  put  new  thoughts  into  my  head 
for  a  while,  but  1  harped  upon  the  same  string 
still ;  and  all  that  day  I  was  uneasy  to  put  my 
project  into  execution.  Towards  the  evening, 
the  Scots  merchant  met  me  by  accident  in  our 
walk  about  the  town,  and  desired  to  speak  with 
me.  "  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  I  have  put  you  off 
your  good  design  ;  I  have  been  a  little  concerned 
about  it  since,  for  I  abhor  the  idol  and  .idolatry 
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as  much  as  you  can  do."—  "  Truly,"  said  I, 
"  you  have  put  it  off  a  little  as  to  the  execu 
tion  of  it,  but  you  have  not  put  it  all  out  of 
my  thoughts ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  do  it  still 
before  I  quit  this  place,  though  I  were  to  be 
delivered  up  to  them  for  satisfaction." — "  No, 
no,"  said  he  ;  "  God  forbid  they  should  deliver 
you  up  to  such  a  crew  of  monsters !  they  shall 
not  do  that  neither ;  that  would  be  murdering 
you  indeed." — "  Why,"  said  I,  "  how  would 
they  use  me  ?" — "  Use  you  !"  said  he  ;  "  I'll  tell 
you  how  they  served  a  poor  Russian  who  af 
fronted  them  in  their  worship,  just  as  you  did, 
and  whom  they  took  prisoner,  after  they  had 
lamed  him  with  an  arrow,  that  he  could  not  run 
away ;  they  took  him  and  stripped  him  stark 
naked,  and  set  him  upon  the  top  of  the  idol 
monster,  and  stood  all  round  him,  and  shot  as 
many  arrows  into  him  as  would  stick  over  his 
whole  body ;  and  then  they  burnt  him,  and  all  the 
arrows  sticking  in  him,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  idol." 
— "  And  was  this  the  same  idol  ?"  said  I.  "  Yes," 
said  he,  "  the  very  same." — "  Well,"  said  1,  "  I 
will  tell  you  a  story."  So  I  related  the  story  of 
our  men  at  Madagascar,  and  how  they  burned 
and  sacked  the  village  there,  and  killed  man, 
woman,  and  child,  for  their  murdering  one  of 
our  men,  ust  as  it  is  related  before  ;  and  when  I 
had  done,  I  added, that  I  thought  we  ought  to 
do  so  to  this  village. 

He  listened  very  attentively  to  the  story  ;  but 
when  I  talked  of  doing  so  to  that  village,  said  he, 
"  You  mistake  me  very  much ;  it  was  not  this 
village,  it  was  almost  an  hundred  miles  from  this 
place ;  but  it  was  the  same  idol,  for  they  carry 
him  about  in  procession  all  over  the  country." — 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "  then  that  idol  ought  to  be 
punished  for  it ;  and  it  shall,"  said  I,  "  if  I  live 
this  night  out." 

In  a  word,  finding  me  resolute,  he  liked  the 
design,  and  told  me  I  should  not  go  alone,  but 
he  would  go  with  me ;  but  he  would  go  first  and 
bring  a  stout  fellow,  one  of  his  countrymen,  to  go 
also  with  us ;  '•  and  one,"  said  he,  "  as  famous 
for  his  zeal  as  you  can  desire  any  one  to  be 
against  such  devilish  things  as  these."  In  a  word, 
he  brought  me  his  comrade,  a  Scotsman,  whom 
he  called  Captain  Richardson ;  and  I  gave  him  a 
full  account  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  also  of  what 
I  intended  ;  and  he  told  me  readily  he  would  go 
with  me  if  it  cost  him  his  life.  So  we  agreed  to  j 
go,  only  we  three.  I  had,  indeed,  proposed  it  to 
my  partner,  but  he  declined  it.  He  said  he  was 
ready  to  assist  me  to  the  utmost,  and  upon  all 
occasions,  for  my  defence  ;  but  that  this  was  an 
adventure  quite  out  of  his  way  ;  so,  I  say,  we 
resolved  upon  our  work,  only  we  three  and  my  j 
man  servant,  and  to  put  it  in  execution  that  j 
night,  about  midnight,  with  all  the  secrecy  ima 
ginable. 

However,  upon  second  thoughts,  we  were  wil- 1 
ling  to  delay  it  till  the  next  night,  because  the 
caravan  being  to  set  forward  in  the  morning,  we  ; 
supposed  the  governor  could  not.  pretend  to  give  j 
them  any  satisfaction  upon  us  when  we  were  out 
of  his  power.     The  Scots  merchant,  as  steady  in  ; 
his  resolution  to  enterprise  it  as  bold  in  uxe- 1 
cuting,  brought  me  a  Tartar's  robe  or  gown  of  • 
sheep-skins,  and  a  bonnet,  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  '< 
and  had  provided  the  same  for  himself  and  his 


countryman,  that  the  people,   if  they  saw  us, 
should  not  be  able  to  determine  who  we  were. 

All  the  first  night  we-spcnt  in  mixing  up  some 
combustible  matter  with  aqua-vitae,  gunpowder, 
and  such  other  materials  as  we  could  get ;  and, 
having  a  good  quantity  of  tar  in  a  little  pot, 
about  an  hour  after  night  we  set  out  upon  our 
expedition. 

We  came  to  the  place  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  and  found  that  the  people  had  not  the 
i  least  jealousy  of  danger  attending  their  idol ;  the 
i  night  was  cloudy,  yet  the  moon  gave  us  light 
\  enough  to  see  that  the  idol  stood  just  in  the  same 
posture  and  place  that  it  did  before.  The  people 
seemed  to  be  all  at  their  rest ;  only,  that  in  the 
great  hut,  or  tent  as  we  called  it,  where  we  saw 
the  three  priests,  whom  we  mistook  for  butchers, 
we  saw  a  light,  and,  going  up  close  to  the  door, 
we  heard  people  talking,  as  if  there  were  five  or 
six  of  them.  We  concluded,  theivfore,  that  if 
we  set  wild-fire  to  the  idol,  these  men  would 
come  out  immediately,  and  run  up  to  the  place 
to  rescue  it  from  the  destruction  that  we  intended 
for  it ;  and  what  to  do  with  them  we  knew  not. 
Once  we  thought  of  carrying  it  away,  and  setting 
fire  to  it  at  a  distance ;  but  when  we  came  to 
handle  it,  we  found  it  too  bulky  for  our  carriage, 
so  we  were  at  a  loss  again.  The  second  Scots 
man  was  for  setting  fire  to  the  tent  or  hut,  and 
knocking  the  creatures  that  were  there  on  the 
head  when  they  came  out,  but  I  could  not  join 
with  that;  I  was  against  killing  them,  if  it  was 
possible  to  be  avoided.  "  Well  then,"  said  the 
Scots  merchant,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will 
do ;  we  will  try  to  make  them  prisoners,  tie  their 
hands,  and  make  them  stand  and  see  their  idol 
destroyed." 

As  it  happened  we  had  twine  or  packthread 
'•  enough  about  us,  which  we  used  to  tie  our  fire* 
;  works  together  with,  so  we  resolved  to  attack 
these  people  first,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  we 
could.  The  first  thing  we  did  we  knocked  at 
the  door,  when  one  of  the  priests  coming  to  it. 
we  immediately  seized  \ipon  him,  stopped  his 
mouth,  and  tied  his  hands  behind  him  and  led  him 
i  to  the  idol,  where  we  gagged  him  that  he  might 
not  make  a  noise,  tied  his  feet  also  together,  and 
left  him  on  the  ground. 

Two  of  us  then  waited  at  the  door,  expecting 
I  that  another  would  come  out  to  see  what  the 
:  matter  was ;  but  we  waited  so  long  till  the  third 
man  came  back  to  us  ;  and  then,  nobody  coming 
out,  we  knocked  again  gently,  and  immediately 
1  out  came  two  more,  and  we  served  them  just  in 
the  same  manner,  but  we  were  obliged  to  go  all 
with  them,  and  lay  them  down  by  the  idol  some 
1  distance  from  one  another ;  when,  going  back, 
we  found  two  more  were  come  out  to  the  door, 
!  and  a  third  stood  behind  them  within  the  door. 
We  seized  the  two,  and  immediately  tied  them, 
when  the  third  stepping  back  and  crying  out,  my 
Scots  merchant  went  in  after  him,  and  taking 
out  a  composition  we  had  made,  that  would  only 
smoke  and  stink,  he  set  fire  to  it  and  threw  it  in 
among  them.     By  that  time  the  other  Scotsman 
and  my  man  taking  charge  of  the  two  men  al 
ready  bound  and  tied  together  also  by  the  arm, 
led  them  away  to  the  idol,  and  left  them  there 
to  see  if  their  idol  would  relieve  them,  making 
haste  back  to  us. 
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When  the  furze  we  had  thrown  in  had  filled 
the  hut  with  so  much  smoke  that  they  were 
almost  suffocated,  we  then  threw  in  a  small  lea 
ther  bag  of  another  kind,  which  flamed  like  a 
candle,  and,  following  it  in,  we  found  there  were 
but  four  people  left,  who,  it  seems,  were  two  men 
and  two  women,  and,  as  we  supposed,  had  been 
about  some  of  their  diabolic  sacrifices.  They 
appeared,  in  short,  frightened  to  death,  at  least  so 
as  to  sit  trembling  and  stupid,  and  not  able  to 
speak  neither,  for  the  smoke. 

In  a  word,  we  took  them,  bound  them  as  we 
had  the  other,  and  all  without  any  noise.  I 
should  have  said,  we  brought  them  out  of  the 
house  or  hut  first ;  for,  indeed,  we  were  not  able 
to  bear  the  smoke  any  more  than  they  were. 
When  we  had  done  this,  we  carried  them  alto 
gether  to  the  idol ;  when  we  came  there  we  fell 
to  work  with  him,  and  first  we  daubed  him  all 
over,  and  his  robes  also,  with  tar,  and  such  other 
stuff  as  we  had,  which  was  tallow  mixed  with 
brimstone ;  then  we  stopped  his  eyes,  and  ears, 
and  mouth  full  of  gunpowder ;  then  we  wrapped 
up  a  great  piece  of  wildfire  in  his  bonnet ;  and 
then  sticking  all  the  combustibles  we  had  brought 
with  us  upon  him,  we  looked  about  to  see  if  we 
could  find  anything  else  to  holp  to  burn  him ;  when 
my  Scotsman  remembered,  that  by  the  tent,  or 
hut,  where  the  men  were,  there  lay  a  heap  of  dry 
forage,  whether  straw  or  rushes  I  do  not  remem 
ber  :  away  he  and  the  other  Scotsman  ran,  and 
fetched  their  arms  full  of  that.  When  we  had 
done  this,  we  took  all  our  prisoners,  and  brought 
them,  having  untied  their  feet,  and  ungagged 
their  mouths,  and  made  them  stand  up,  and  set 
them  just  before  their  monstrous  idol,  and  then 
set  fire  to  the  whole. 

We  stayed  by  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  there 
abouts,  till  the  powder  in  the  eyes  and  mouth 
and  ears  of  the  idol  blew  up,  and,  as  we  could 
perceive,  had  split  and  deformed  the  shape  of  it ; 
and,  in  a  word,  till  we  saw  it  burnt  into  a  mere 
block  or  log  of  wood  ;  and  then  setting  the  dry 
forage  to  it,  we  found  it  would  be  soon  quite 
consumed  ;  so  we  began  to  think  of  going  away  ; 
but  the  Scotsman  said,  "  No,  we  must  not  go  ; 
for  these  poor  deluded  wretches  will  all  throw 
themselves  into  the  fire,  and  burn  themselves 
with  the  idol."  So  we  resolved  to  stay  till  the 
forage  was  burnt  down  too,  and  then  we  came 
away  and  left  them. 

In  the  morning  we  appeared  among  our  fellow 
travellers,  exceeding  busy  in  getting  ready  for  our 
journey,  nor  could  any  man  suggest  that  we  had 
been  anywhere  but  in  our  beds,  as  travellers 
might  be  supposed  to  be,  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
fatigues  of  that  day's  journey. 

But  it  did  not  end  so,  for  the  next  day  came  a 
great  multitude  of  the  country  people,  not  only 
of  this  village,  but  of  an  hundred  more  for  aught 
I  know,  to  the  town  gates,  and  in  a  most  out 
rageous  manner  demanded  satisfaction  of  the ' 
Russian  governor,  for  the  insulting  their  priests,  I 
and  burning  their  great  Chim-Chi-Thaungu ; 
such  an  hard  name  they  gave  the  monstrous 
creature  they  worshipped.  The  people  of  Nort- 
zinskay  were  at  first  in  a  great  consternation ; 
ror,  they  said,  the  Tartars  were  no  less  than 
thirty  thousand,  and  that  in  a  few  days  more 
they  would  be  one  hundred  thousand  stronger. 


The  Russian  governor  sent  out  messengers  to 
appease  them,  and  gave  them  all  the  good  words 
imaginable.  He  assured  them  he  knew  nothing 
of  it,  and  that  there  had  not  a  soul  of  his  garri 
son  been  abroad,  that  it  could  not  be  from  any 
body  there,  and  if  they  would  let  him  know  who 
it  was,  they  should  be  exemplarily  punished 
They  returned  haughtily,  that  all  the  country 
reverenced  the  great  Cham-Chi-Thaungu,  who 
dwelt  in  the  sun,  and  no  mortal  would  have  darec 
to  offer  violence  to  his  image  but  some  Christian 
miscreant ;  so  they  called  them,  it  seems ;  anc 
they  therefore  denounced  war  against  him  anc 
all  the  Russians,  who,  they  said,  were  miscreants 
and  Christians. 

The  governor,  still  patient,  and  unwilling  to 
make  a  breach,  or  to  have  any  cause  of  war 
alleged  to  be  given  by  him,  the  czar  baring- 
straightly  charged  him  to  treat  the  conquered 
country  with  gentleness  and  civility,  gave  them 
still  all  the  good  words  he  could ;  at  last  he  told 
them  there  was  a  caravan  gone  towards  Russia 
that  morning,  and  perhaps  it  was  some  of  them 
who  had  done  them  this  injury;  and  that,  if  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  that,  he  would  send  after 
them,  to  inquire  into  it.  This  seemed  to  appease 
them  a  little ;  and  accordingly  the  governor  sent 
after  us,  and  gave  us  a  particular  account  how 
the  thing  was ;  intimating  withal,  that  if  any  in 
our  caravan  had  done  it,  they  should  make  their 
escape ;  but  that,  whether  they  had  done  it  or 
no,  we  should  make  all  the  haste  forward  that 
was  possible ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he 
would  keep  them  in  play  as  long  as  he  could. 

This  was  very  friendly  in  the  governor.    How- 
ever,  when  it  came  to  the  caravan,  there  was 
nobody  knew  anything  of  the  matter ;  and  as 
for  us  that  were  guilty,  we  were  the  least  of  all 
suspected ;  none  so  much  as  asked  us  the  ques 
tion.     However,  the  captain  of  the  caravan  for 
the  time  took  the  hint  that  the  governor  gave 
us,  and  we  marched  or  travelled  two  days   and 
two  nights  without  any  considerable  stop,  and 
then  we  lay  at  a  village  called  Plothus  ;  nor  did 
we  make  any  long  stop  here,  but  hastened  on 
towards  Jarawena,  another  of  the  Czar  of  Mus 
covy's  colonies,  and  where  we  expected  we  should 
be  safe ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  here  we 
began,  for  two  or  three  days'  march,  to  enter  upon 
a  vast  nameless  desert,  of  which  I  shall  say  more 
in  its  place  ;  and  which  if  we  had  now  been  upon 
it,  is  more  than  probable  we  had  been  all  de 
stroyed.     It  was  the  second  day's  march   from 
Plothus,  that  by  the  clouds  of  dust  behind  us  at 
a  great  distance,  some  of  our  people  began  to  be 
sensible  we  were  pursued.     We  had  entered  the 
desert,  and  had  passed  by  a  great   lake,  called 
Sehanks  Osier,  when  we  perceived  a  very  great 
body  of  horse  appear  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  to  the  north,  we  travelling  west.      We  ob 
served  they  went  away  west,  as  we  did.  but  had 
supposed  we  should  have  taken  that  side  of  the 
lake,  whereas  we  very  happily  took   the   south 
side  ;  and  in  two  days  more  we  saw  them  not, 
for  they,  believing  we  were  still   before   them, 
pushed  on  till  they  came  to  the  river  Udda.   This 
is  a  very  great  river  when  it  passes  farther  north, 
but  when  we  came  to  it,  we  found  it  narrow  and  j 
fordable. 

The  third  day  they  either  found  their  mistake, 
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or  had  intelligence  of  us,  and  came  pouring  in 
upon  us  towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  We 
had,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  just  pitched  upon 
a  place  for  our  camp,  which  was  very  convenient 
for  the  night ;  for  as  we  were  upon  a  desert, 
though  but  at  the  beginning  of  it,  that  was  above 
five  hundred  miles  over,  we  had  no  towns  to  lodge 
at,  and  indeed  expected  none  but  the  city  Jara- 
wena,  which  we  had  yet  two  days'  march  to ;  the 
desert,  however,  had  some  few  woods  in  it  on 
this  side,  and  little  rivers,  which  ran  all  into  the 
great  river  Udda.  It  was  in  a  narrow  strait 
between  two  small,  but  very  thick  woods,  that  we 
pitched  our  little  camp  for  that  night,  expecting 
to  be  attacked  in  the  night. 

Nobody  knew  but  ourselves  what  we  were 
pursued  for ;  but  as  it  was  usual  for  the  Mogul 
Tartars  to  go  about  in  troops  in  that  desert,  so 
the  caravans  always  fortify  themselves  every 
night  against  them,  as  against  armies  of  rob 
bers  ;  and  it  was  therefore  no  new  thing  to  be 
pursued. 

But  we  had  this  night,  of  all  the  nights  of  our 
travels,  a  most  advantageous  camp ;  for  we  lay 
between  two  woods,  with  a  little  rivulet  running 
just  before  our  front,  so  that  we  could  not  be 
surrounded  or  attacked  any  way  but  in  our 
front  or  rear ;  we  took  care  also  to  make  our 
front  as  strong  as  we  could,  by  placing  our  packs, 
with  our  camels  and  horses,  all  in  a  line  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  and  we  felled  some  trees  in  our 
rear. 

In  this  posture  we  encamped  for  the  night ; 
but.  the  enemy  was  upon  us  before  we  had 
finished  our  situation.  They  did  not  come 
on  us  like  thieves,  as  we  expected,  but  sent 
three  messengers  to  us,  to  demand  the  men  to 
be  delivered  to  them  that  had  abused  their 
priests,  and  burnt  their  god  Cham- Chi-Thaungu, 
that  they  might  burn  them  with  fire ;  and,  upon 
this,  they  said  they  would  go  away  and  do  us  no 
farther  harm,  otherwise  they  would  burn  us  all 
with  fire.  Our  men  looked  very  blank  at  this 
message,  and  began  to  stare  at  one  another,  to 
see  who  looked  with  the  most  guilt  in  their  faces, 
but  nobody  was  the  word,  nobody  did  it.  The 
leader  of  the  caravan  sent  word,  he  was  well 
assured  it  was  not  done  by  any  of  our  camp ; 
that  we  were  peaceable  merchants  travelling  on 
our  business  ;  that  we  had  done  no  harm  to  them 
or  to  any  one  else  ;  and  therefore  they  must  look 
farther  for  their  enemies,  who  had  injured  them 
for  we  were  not  the  people  ;  so  desired  them  noi 
to  disturb  us,  for,  if  they  did,  we  should  defenc 
ourselves. 

They  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this 
for  an  answer,  and  a  great  crowd  of  them  came 
down  in  the  morning,  by  break  of  day,  to  ou 
camp ;  but,  seeing  us  in  such  an  advantageou 
situation,  they  durst,  come  no  farther  than  the 
brook  in  our  front,  where  they  stood,  and  showed 
us  such  a  number  as  indeed  terrified  us  very 
much,  for  those  that  spoke  least  of  them  spoke 
of  ten  thousand.  Here  they  stood  and  looked 
at  us  a  while,  and  then  setting  up  a  great,  howl, 
they  let  fly  a  crowd  of  arrows  among  us ;  but  we 
were  well  enough  fortified  for  that,  for  we  were 
sheltered  under  our  baggage,  and  I  do  not  re- 
!  member  that  one  man  of  us  was  hurt. 

•Some  time  after  this,  we  saw  them  move  a 


little  to  our  right,  and  expected  them  on  the  rear, 
when  a  cunning  fellow,  a  Cossack,  as  they  call 
them,  of  Jarawena,  in  the  pay  of  the  Muscovites, 
calling  to  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  said  to  him, 
"  I  will  send  all  these  people  away  to  Sibeilka." 
This  was  a  city  four  or  five  days'  journey  at 
least  to  the  south,  and  rather  behind  us.  So  he 
takes  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  getting  on  horse 
back,  he  rides  away  from  our  rear  directly,  as  it 
were,  back  to  Nertzinskay  ;  after  this,  he  takes  a 
reat  circuit  about,  and  comes  to  the  army  of  the 
Tartars,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  express  to  tell 
them  a  long  story,  that  the  people  who  had  burnt 
their  ChanvChi-Thaungu  were  gone  to  Sibeilka 
with  a  caravan  of  miscreants,  as  he  called  them, 
that  is  to  say,  Christians ;  and  that  they  were 
resolved  to  burn  the  god  Seal  Isarg,  belonging 
o  the  Tonguses. 

As  this  fellow  was  a  mere  Tartar,  and  per- 

ctly  spoke  their  language,  he  counterfeited  so 

well,  that  they  all  took  it  from  him,  and  away 

hey  drove  in  a  most  violent  hurry  to  Sibeilka, 

which,  it  seems,  was  five  days'  journey  to  the 

outh ;  and  in  less  than  three  hours  they  were 

ntirely  out  of  our  sight,  and  we  never  heard 

any  more  of  them,  nor  ever  knew  whether  they 

went  to  that  other  place  called  Sibeilka  or  no. 

So  we  passed  safely  on  to  the  city  of  Jara 
wena,  where  there  was  a  garrison  of  Muscovites, 
nd  there  we  rested  five  days,  the  caravan  being 
exceedingly  fatigued  with  the  last  day's  march, 
and  with  want  of  rest  in  the  night. 

From  this  city  we  had  a  frightful  desert,  which 
leld  us  three-and-twenty  days'  march.  We  fur. 
nished  ourselves  with  some  tents  here,  for  the 
>etter  accommodating  ourselves  in  the  night, 
and  the  leader  of  the  caravan  procured  sixteen 
arriages,  or  waggons,  of  the  country,  for  carry- 
ng  our  water  and  provisions,  and  these  car- 
riages  were  our  defence  every  night  round  our 
ittle  camp ;  so  that  had  the  Tartars  appeared, 
unless  they  had  been  very  numerous  indeed, 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  hurt  us. 

We  may  well  be  supposed  to  want  rest  again 
after  this  long  journey,  for  in  this  desert  we 
saw  neither  house  nor  tree,  or  scarce  a  bush  ;  we 
saw,  indeed,  abundance  of  the  sable- hunters,  as 
they  called  them.  These  are  all  Tartars  of  the 
Mogul  Tartary,  of  which  this  country  is  a  part, 
and  they  frequently  attack  small  caravans ;  but 
we  saw  no  numbers  of  them  together.  I  was 
curious  to  see  the  sable-skins  they  caught,  but  I 
could  never  speak  with  any  of  them,  for  they 
durst  not  come  near  us,  neither  durst  we  strag 
gle  from  our  company  to  go  near  them. 

After  we  had  passed  this  desert,  we  came  into 
a  country  pretty  well  inhabited,  that  is  to  say, 
we  found  towns  and  castles  settled  by  the  Czar 
of  Muscovy  with  garrisons  of  stationary  soldiers 
to  protect  the  caravans,  and  defend  the  country 
against  the  Tartars,  who  would  otherwise  make 
it  very  dangerous  travelling ;  and  his  czarish 
majesty  has  given  such  strict  orders  for  the  well 
guarding  the  caravans  and  merchants,  that  if 
there  are  any  Tartars  heard  of  in  the  country, 
detachments  of  the  garrison  are  always  sent  to 
see  travellers  safe  from  station  to  station. 

And  thus  the  governor  of  Adinskoy,  whom  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  visit  to  by  means 
of  the  Scots  merchant,  who  was  acquainted  with 
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him,  offered  us  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  if  we 
thought  there  was  any  danger,  to  the  next 
station. 

I  thought,  long  before  this,  that  as  we  came 
nearer  to  Europe,  we  should  find  the  country 
better  peopled,  and  the  people  more  civilized ; 
but  I  found  myself  mistaken  in  both,  for  we  had 
yet  the  nation  of  the  Tongueses  to  pass  through, 
where  we  saw  the  same  tokens  of  paganism  and 
barbarity,  or  worse  than  before,  only,  as  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Muscovites,  and  entirely 
reduced,  they  were  not  so  dangerous ;  but  for 
the  rudeness  of  manners,  idolatry,  and  poly 
theism,  no  people  in  the  world  ever  went  beyond 
them.  They  are  clothed  all  in  skins  of  beasts, 
and  their  houses  are  built  of  the  same.  You 
know  not  a  man  from  a  woman,  neither  by 
the  ruggedness  of  their  countenances  or  their 
clothes ;  and  in  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  they  live  under  ground  in 
houses  like  vaults,  which  have  cavities  or  caves 
going  from  one  to  another. 

If  the  Tartars  had  their  Cham- Chi- Thaungu 
for  a  whole  village  or  country,  these  had  idols  in 
every  hut.  and  every  cave ;  besides,  they  wor 
ship  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  water,  the  snow,  and, 
in  a  word,  everything  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand,  and  they  understand  but  very  little ;  so 
that  almost  every  element,  every  uncommon 
thing,  sets  them  a  sacrificing. 

But  I  am  no  more  to  describe  people  than 
countries,  any  farther  than  my  own  story  comes 
to  be  concerned  in  them.  1  met  with  nothing 
peculiar  to  myself  in  all  this  country,  which  I 
reckon  was  from  the  desert  which  I  spoke  of 
last  at  least  four  hundred  miles,  half  of  it  being 
another  desert,  which  took  us  up  twelve  days' 
severe  travelling,  without  house,  tree,  or  bush, 
but  were  obliged  again  to  carry  our  own  provisi 
ons,  as  well  water  as  bread.  After  we  were  out  of 
this  desert,  and  had  travelled  two  days,  we  came 
to  Janezay,  a  Muscovite  city  or  station,  on  the 
great  river  Janezay.  This  river,  they  told  us, 
parted  Europe  from  Asia,  though  our  map- 
makers,  as  I  am  told,  do  not  agree  to  it ;  how 
ever,  it  is  certainly  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
ancient  Siberia,  which  now  makes  a  province 
only  of  the  vast  Muscovite  empire,  but  is  itself 
equal  in  bigness  to  the  whole  empire  of  Ger 
many. 

And  yet  here  I  observed  ignorance  and  pa 
ganism  still  prevailed,  except  in  the  Muscovite 
garrisons.  All  the  country  between  the  river 
Oby  and  the  river  Janezay  is  as  entirely  pagan, 
and  the  people  as  barbarous,  as  the  remotest  of 
the  Tartars ;  nay,  as  any  nation,  for  aught  I 
know,  in  Asia  or  America.  I  also  found,  which 
I  observed  to  the  Muscovite  governors,  whom 
I  had  opportunity  to  converse  with,  that  the 
Pagans  are  not  much  the  wiser,  or  the  nearer 
Christianity,  for  being  under  the  Muscovite  go 
vernment,  which  they  acknowledged  was  true 
enough ;  but,  they  said,  it  was  none  of  their 
business ;  that  if  the  czar  expected  to  convert 
his  Siberian,  or  Tonguese,  or  Tartar  subjects, 
it  should  be  done  by  sending  clergymen  among 
them,  not  soldiers ;  and  they  added,  with  more 
sincerity  than  I  expected,  that  they  found  it  was 
not  so  much  the  concern  of  their  monarch  to 


make  the  people  Christians  as  it  was  to  make 
them  subjects. 

From  this  river  to  the  great  river  Oby  we 
crossed  a  wild  uncultivated  country ;  I  cannot 
say  it  is  a  barbarous  soil,  it  is  only  barren  of 
people,  and  wants  good  management ;  otherwise 
it  is  in  itself  a  most  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  agree* 
able  country.  What  inhabitants  we  found  in  it 
are  all  Pagans,  except  such  as  are  sent  among 
them  from  Russia ;  for  this  is  the  country,  I 
mean  on  both  sides  the  river  Oby,  whither  the 
Muscovite  criminals,  that  are  not  put  to  death, 
are  banished,  and  from  whence  it  is  next  to 
impossible  they  should  ever  come  away. 

I  have  nothing  material  to  say  of  my  particular 
affairs  till  I  came  to  Tobolsk!,  the  capital  of 
Siberia,  where  I  continued  some  time  on  the  fol 
lowing  occasion-:  — 

We  had  been  now  almost  seven  months  on  our 
journey,  and  winter  began  to  come  on  apace; 
whereupon  my  partner  and  I  called  a  council 
about  our  particular  affairs,  in  which  we  found 
it  proper,  considering  that  we  were  bound  for 
England  and  not  for  Moscow,  to  consider  how  to 
dispose  of  ourselves.  They  told  us  of  sledges 
and  rein  deer  to  carry  us  over  the  snow  in  winter 
time  ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  such  things  as  it 
would  be  incredible  to  relate  the  particulars  of, 
by  which  means  the  Russians  travel  more  in  the 
winter  than  they  can  in  summer,  because  in  these 
sledges  they  are  able  to  run  night  and  day ;  the 
snow  being  frozen  is  one  universal  covering  to 
nature,  by  which  the  hills,  the  vales,  the  rivers, 
the  lakes,  are  all  smooth,  and  hard  as  a  stone ; 
and  they  run  upon  the  surface  without  any  regard 
to  what  is  underneath. 

But  I  bad  no  occasion  to  push  at  a  winter 
journey  of  this  kind ;  I  was  bound  to  England, 
not  to  Moscow,  and  my  route  lay  two  ways; 
either  I  must  go  on,  as  the  caravan  went,  till  I 
came  to  Jarislaw,  and  then  go  off  west  for  Narva 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  so  either  by  sea  or 
land  to  Dantzic,  where  I  might  possibly  sell  my 
China  cargo  to  good  advantage,  or  I  must  leave 
the  caravan  at  a  little  town  on  the  Dwina,  from 
whence  I  had  but  six  days  by  water  to  Arch 
angel,  and  from  thence  might  be  sure  of  shipping 
either  to  England,  Holland,  or  Hamburgh. 

Now  to  go  any  of  these  journies  in  the  winter 
would  have  been  preposterous ;  for  as  to  Dantzic, 
the  Baltic  would  be  frozen  up,  and  I  could  not 
get  passage ;  and  to  go  by  land  in  those  coun 
tries  was  far  less  safe  than  among  the  Mogul 
Tartars ;  likewise  to  Archangel,  in  October  all 
the  ships  would  be  gone  from  thence,  and  even 
the  merchants,  who  dwell  there  in  summer,  retire 
south  to  Moscow  in  the  winter,  when  the  ships 
are  gone  ;  so  that  I  should  have  nothing  but  ex 
tremity  of  cold  to  encounter,  with  a  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  must  lie  there  in  an  empty  town 
all  the  winter ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  thought 
it  much  my  better  way  to  let  the  caravan  go,  and 
to  make  provision  to  winter  where  I  was,  viz.,  at 
Tobolsk!,  in  Siberia,  in  the  latitude  of  sixty  de 
grees,  where  I  was  sure  of  three  things  to  wear 
out  a  cold  winter  with,  viz.,  plenty  of  provisions, 
such  as  the  country  afforded,  a  warm  house  with 
fuel  enough,  and  excellent  company ;  of  all  which 
I  shall  give  a  full  account  in  its  place. 

1  was  now  in  a  quite  different  climate  from  my 
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beloved  island,  where  I  never  felt  cold,  except  | 
when  I  had  my  ague ;  on  the  contrary,  I  had 
much  to  do  to  bear  my  clothes  on  my  back,  and 
never  made  any  fire  but  without  doors,  and  my 
necessity,  in  dressing  my  food,  &c.  Now  I  mude 
me  three  good  vests,  with  large  robes  or  gowns 
over  them,  to  hang  down  to  the  feet  and  button 
close  to  the  wrists,  and  all  these  lined  with  furs, 
to  make  them  sufficiently  warm. 

As  to  a  warm  house,  I  must  confess  I  greatly 
dislike  our  way  in  England,  of  making  fires  in 
every  room  in  the  house,  in  open  chimnies,  which, 
when  the  fire  was  out,  always  kept  the  air  in  the 
room  cold  as  the  climate.  But,  taking  an  apart 
ment  in  a  good  house  in  the  town,  1  ordered  a 
chimney  to  be  built  like  a  furnace,  in  the  centre 
of  six  several  rooms,  like  a  stove ;  the  funnel  to 
carry  the  smoke  up  went  one  way,  the  door  to 
come  at  the  fire  went  in  another,  and  all  the 
rooms  were  kept  equally  warm,  but  no  fire  seen  ; 
like  as  they  heat  the  bagnios  in  England. 

By  this  means  we  had  always  the  same  climate 
in  all  the  rooms,  and  an  equal  heat  was  pre 
served  ;  and  how  cold  soever  it  was  without,  it 
was  always  warm  within,  and  yet  we  saw  no  fire 
nor  were  ever  incommoded  with  any  smoke. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  was,  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  meet  with  good  company 
here,  in  a  country  so  barbarous  as  that  of  the 
most  northerly  parts  of  Europe,  near  the  Frozen 
ocean,  and  within  but  a  very  few  degrees  of  Nova 
Zembla. 

But  this  being  the  country  where  the  state 
criminals  of  Muscovy,  as  1  observed  before,  are 
all  banished,  this  city  was  full  of  noblemen, 
princes,  gentlemen,  colonels,  and,  in  short,  all 
degrees  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  soldiery,  and 
courtiers  of  Muscovy.  Here  were  the  famous 
Prince  Galilf ken,  or  Galoffken,  and  his  son  ;  the 
old  general  Robostisky,  and  several  other  persons 
of  note,  and  some  ladies. 

By  means  of  my  Scots  merchant,  whom,  never 
theless,  I  parted  with  here,  I  made  an  acquaint 
ance  with  several  of  these  gentlemen,  and  some 
of  them  of  the  first  rank  ;  and  from  these,  in  the 
long  winter  nights  in  which  I  stayed  here,  I  re 
ceived  several  agreeable  visits.  It  was  talking 
one  night  with  a  certain  prince,  one  of  the  ba 
nished  ministers  of  state  belonging  to  the  Czar 
of  Muscovy,  that  my  talk  of  my  particular  case 
began.  He  had  been  telling  me  abundance  of 
fine  things  of  the  greatness,  the  magnificence, 
and  dominions,  and  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  Russians.  1  interrupted  him, 
and  told  him  I  was  a  greater  and  more  power 
ful  prince  than  ever  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  was, 
though  my  dominions  were  not  so  large,  or  my 
people  so  many.  The  Russian  grandee  looked 
a  little  surprised,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily 
upon  me,  began  to  wonder  what  I  meant. 

I  told  him  his  wonder  would  cease  when  I  had 
explained  myself.  First,  I  told  him,  I  had  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  al! 
my  subjects.  That,  notwithstanding  my  absolute 
power,  I  had  not  one  person  disaffected  to  my 
government  or  to  my  person  in  all  my  dominions. 
He  shook  his  head  at  that,  and  said,  there  in 
deed  1  outdid  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  I  told  him 
;  that  all  the  lands  in  my  kingdom  were  my  own, 


and  all  my  subjects  were  not  only  my  tenants, 
but  tenants  at  will ;  that  they  would  all  fight  for 
me  to  the  last  drop,  and  that  never  tyrant— for 
such  I  acknowledged  myself  to  be — was  ever  so 
universally  beloved,  and  yet  so  horribly  feared, 
by  his  subjects. 

After  amusing  them  with  these  riddles  in  go 
vernment  for  awhile,  I  opened  the  case  and  told 
them  the  story  at  large  of  my  living  in  the  island, 
and  how  I  managed  both  myself  and  the  people 
there  that  were  under  me,  just  as  I  have  since 
minuted  it  down.  They  were  exceedingly  taken 
with  the  story,  and  especially  the  prince,  who 
told  me,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  true  greatness  of 
life  was  to  be  master  of  ourselves ;  that  he  would 
not  have  changed  such  a  state  of  life  as  mine  to 
have  been  Czar  of  Muscovy ;  and  that  he  found 
more  felicity  in  the  retirement  he  seemed  to  be 
banished  to  there  than  ever  he  found  in  the 
highest  authority  he  enjoyed  in  the  court  of  his 
master  the  czar ;  that  the  height  of  human  wis 
dom  was  to  bring  our  tempers  down  to  our  cir» 
cumstances,  and  to  make  a  calm  within  under  the 
weight  of  the  greatest  storm  without.  When  he 
first  came  hither,  he  said  he  used  to  tear  the  hair 
from  his  head  and  the  clothes  from  his  back,  as 
others  had  done  before  him ;  but  a  little  time 
and  consideration  had  made  him  look  into  himself, 
as  well  as  round  himself,  to  things  without  •.  that 
he  found  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  was  but  once 
brought  to  reflect  upon  the  state  of  universal  life, 
and  how  little  this  world  was  concerned  in  its 
true  felicity,  was  perfectly  capable  of  making  a 
felicity  for  itself,  fully  satisfying  to  itself  and 
suitable  to  its  own  best  ends  and  desires,  with 
but  very  little  assistance  from  the  world ;  that  air 
to  breathe  in,  food  to  sustain  life,  clothes  for 
warmth,  and  liberty  for  exercise,  in  order  to 
health,  completed,  in  his  opinion,  all  that  the 
world  could  do  for  us ;  and  though  the  greatness, 
the  authority,  the  riches,  and  the  pleasures  which 
some  enjoyed  in  the  world,  and  which  he  had 
enjoyed  his  share  of,  had  much  in  them  that  was 
agreeable  to  us,  yet,  he  observed,  that  all  those 
things  chiefly  gratified  the  coarsest  of  our  affec 
tions, — such  as  our  ambition,  our  particular  pride, 
our  avarice,  our  vanity,  and  our  sensuality  ;  all 
which  were,  indeed,  the  mere  product  of  the 
worst  part  of  man, — were  in  themselves  crimes, 
and  had  in  them  the  seeds  of  all  manner  of 
crimes, — but  neither  were  related  to,  or  concerned 
with,  any  of  those  virtues  that  constituted  us  wise 
men,  or  of  those  graces  which  distinguished  us 
as  Christians ;  that  being  now  deprived  of  all  the 
fancied  felicity  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  full  ex 
ercise  of  all  those  vices,  he  said  he  was  at  leisure 
to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  them,  where  he 
found  all  manner  of  deformity ;  and  was  now  con 
vinced  that  virtue  only  makes  a  man  truly  wise, 
rich,  and  great,  and  preserves  him  in  the  way  to 
a  superior  happiness  in  a  future  state ;  and  in 
this,  he  said,  they  were  more  happy  in  their 
banishment  than  all  their  enemies  were,  who  had 
the  full  possession  of  all  the  wealth  and  power  that 
they  (the  banished)  had  left  behind  them. 

'  Nor,  sir."  s;iid  he,  "  do  I  bring  my  mind  to 
this  politically  by  the  necessity  of  my  circum 
stances,  which  some  call  miserable  ;  but,  if  I 
know  anything  of  myself,  I  would  not  L'o  back, — 
no,  not  though  my  master,  the  cz.ir,  should  call 
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me,  and  offer  to  reinstate  me  in  all  my  former 
grandeur, —  I  say.  I  would  no  more  go  back  to  it, 
than  I  believe  my  soul,  when  it  shall  be  delivered 
from  this  prison  of  the  body  and  has  had  a  taste 
of  the  glorious  state  beyond  life,  would  come  back 
to  the  gaol  of  flesh  and  blood  it  is  now  inclosed 
in,  and  leave  heaven  to  deal  in  the  dirt  and  grime 
of  human  affairs." 

He  spoke  this  with  so  much  warmth  in  his 
temper,  so  much  earnestness  and  motion  of  his 
spirits,  which  were  apparent  in  his  countenance, 
that  it  was  evident  it  was  the  true  sense  of  his 
soul ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt 
his  sincerity. 

I  told  him  I  once  thought  myself  a  kind  of  a 
monarch  in  my  old  station,  of  which  I  had  given 
him  an  account,  but  that  I  thought  he  was  not  a 
monarch  only,  but  a  great  conqueror ;  for  that 
he  that  has  got  a  victory  over  his  own  exorbitant 
desires,  and  has  the  absolute  dominion  over  him 
self,  and  whose  reason  entirely  governs  his  will, 
is  certainly  greater  than  he  that  conquers  a  city. 
"  But,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "  shall  1  take  the  liberty 
to  ask  you  a  question  ?" — "  With  all  my  heart," 
said  he.  "  If  the  door  of  your  liberty  was  opened," 
said  I,  "  would  not  you  take  hold  of  it  to  deliver 
yourself  from  this  exile  ?" 

"  Hold,"  said  he,  "  your  question  is  subtle,  and 
requires  some  serious,  just  distinctions  to  give  it 
a  sincere  answer ;  and  I'll  give  it  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  in 
this  world  would  move  me  to  deliver  myself  from 
the  state  of  banishment,  except  these  two  :  first, 
the  erfjoyment  of  my  relations  ;  and,  secondly,  a 
little  warmer  climate  ;  but  1  protest  to  you,  that 
to  go  back  to  the  pomp  of  the  court,  the  glory, 
the  power,  the  hurry  of  a  minister  of  state,  the 
wealth,  the  gaiety,  and  the  pleasures,  that  is  to 
say,  follies  of  a  courtier ;  if  my  master  should 
send  me  word  this  moment  that  he  restores  me 
to  all  he  banished  me  from,  I  protest,  if  I  know 
myself  at  all,  I  would  not  leave  this  wilderness, 
these  deserts,  and  these  frozen  lakes,  for  the  pa 
lace  of  Moscow." 

"  But,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "  perhaps  you  not  only 
are  banished  from  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  and 
from  the  power,  and  authority,  and  wealth  you 
enjoyed  before,  but  you  may  be  absent  too  from 
some  of  the  conveniences  of  life ;  your  estate, 
perhaps,  confiscated,  and  your  effects  plundered, 
and  the  supplies  left  you  here  may  not  be  suit 
able  to  the  ordinary  demands  of  life." 

"  Ay," said  he,  "that  is  as  you  suppose  me  to 
be,  a  lord,  or  a  prince,  &c.  So,  indeed,  I  am  ; 
but  you  are  now  to  consider  me  only  as  a  man,  a 
human  creature,  not  at  all  distinguished  from  an 
other;  and  so  I  can  suffer  no  want,  unless  I 
should  be  visited  with  sickness  and  distempers. 
However,  to  put  the  question  out  of  dispute,  you 
see  our  manner ;  we  are  in  this  place  five  per 
sons  of  rank ;  we  live  perfectly  retired,  as  suited 
to  a  state  of  banishment ;  we  have  something 
rescued  from  the  shipwreck  of  our  fortunes, 
which  keeps  us  from  the  mere  necessity  of  hunt 
ing  for  our  food  ;  but  the  poor  soldiers  who  are 
here,  without  that  help,  live  in  as  much  plenty 
as  we ;  they  go  into  the  woods  and  catch  sables 
and  foxes ;  the  labour  of  a  month  will  maintain 
them  a  year ;  and  as  the  way  of  living  is  not  ex 


pensive,  so  it  is  not  hard  to  get  sufficient  to  our 
selves  :  so  that  objection  is  out  of  doors," 

I  have  no  room  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
most  agreeable  conversation  I  had  with  tnia 
truly  great  man,  in  all  which  he  showed  that  his 
mind  was  so  inspired  with  a  superior  knowledge 
of  things,  so  supported  by  religion,  as  well  as  by 
a  vast  share  of  wisdom,  that  his  contempt  of  the 
world  was  really  as  much  as  he  had  expressed, 
and  that  he.  was  always  the  same  to  the  last,  as 
will  appear  in  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell. 

I  had  been  here  eight  months,  and  a  dark 
dreadful  winter  I  thought  it  to  be ;  tho  cold  was 
so  intense  that  I  could  not  so  much  as  look 
abroad  without  being  wrapt  in  furs,  and  a  mask 
of  fur  before  my  face,  or  rather  a  hood,  with  only 
a  hole  for  breath,  and  two  for  sight.  The  little 
day-light  we  had  was,  as  we  reckoned  for  three 
months,  not  above  five  hours  a  day,  and  six  at 
most;  only  that  the  snow  lying  on  the  ground 
continually,  and  the  weather  being  clear,  it  was 
never  quite  dark.  Our  horses  were  kept  (or 
rather  starved)  under  ground ;  and  as  for  our 
servants  (for  we  hired  servants  here  to  look  after 
our  horses  and  ourselves),  we  had  every  now 
and  then  their  fingers  and  toes  to  thaw  and  take 
care  of,  lest  they  should  mortify  and  fall  off. 

It  is  true,  within  doors  we  were  warm,  the 
houses  being  close,  the  walls  thick,  the  lights 
small,  and  the  glass  all  double.  Our  food  was 
chiefly  the  flesh  of  deer,  dried  and  cured  in  the 
season;  good  bread  enough,  but  baked  as  bis 
cuits  ;  dried  fish  of  several  sorts,  and  some  flesh 
of  mutton,  and  of  buffaloes,  which  is  pretty  good 
beef.  All  the  stores  of  provision  for  the  winter 
are  laid  up  in  the  summer,  and  well  cured ;  our 
drink  was  water  wixed  with  aqua  vitae  instead  of 
brandy ;  and,  for  a  treat,  mead  instead  of  wine, 
which,  however,  they  have  excellent  good.  The 
hunters,  who  ventured  abroad  all  weathers,  fre 
quently  brought  us  in  fresh  venison,  very  fat  and 
good,  and  sometimes  bears'  flesh,  but  we  did  not 
much  care  for  the  last.  We  had  a  good  stock 
of  tea,  with  which  we  treated  our  friends  as 
above ;  and,  in  a  word,  we  lived  very  cheerfully 
and  well,  all  things  considered. 

It  was  now  March,  and  the  days  grown  con 
siderably  longer,  and  the  weather  at  least  tolera 
ble  ;  so  ether  travellers  began  to  prepare  sledges 
to  carry  them  over  the  snow,  and  to  get  things 
ready  to  be  going ;  but  my  measures  being  fixed, 
as  I  have  said,  for  Archangel,  and  not  for  Mus 
covy  or  the  Baltic,  I  made  no  motion,  knowing 
very  well  that  the  ships  from  the  south  do  not 
set  out  for  that  part  of  the  world  till  May  or 
June,  and  that  if  I  was  there  at  the  beginning  of 
August  it  would  be  as  soon  as  any  ships  would 
be  ready  to  go  away ;  and  therefore,  I  say,  I 
made  no  haste  to  be  gone,  as  others  did ;  in  a 
word,  I  saw  a  great  many  people,  nay,  all  the 
travellers,  go  away  before  me.  It  seems  every 
year  they  go  from  thence  to  Moscow  for  trade ; 
viz.,  to  carry  furs,  and  buy  necessaries  with 
them,  which  they  bring  back  to  furnish  their 
shops ;  also  others  went  on  the  same  errand  to 
Archangel ;  but  then  they  also,  being  to  come 
back  again  above  eight  hundred  miles,  went  all 
out  before  me. 

In  short,  about  the  latter  end  of  May  I  began 
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to  make  all  ready  to  pack  up;  and  as  I  was 
doing  this  it  occurred  to  me  that,  seeing  all 
these  people  were  banished  by  the  Czar  of  Mus 
covy  to  Siberia,  and  yet,  when  they  came  there, 
were  at  liberty  to  go  whither  they  would,  why 
did  they  not  then  go  away  to  any  part  of  the 
world  wherever  they  thought  fit?  and  I  began  to 
examine  what  should  hinder  them  from  making 
such  an  attempt. 

But  my  wonder  was  over  when  I  entered 
upon  that  subject  with  the  person  I  have  men 
tioned,  who  answered  me  thus:  "  Consider, 
first,"  said  he,  "the  place  where  we  are;  and, 
secondly,  the  condition  we  are  in;  especially," 
said  he,  "  the  generality  of  the  people  who  are 
banished  hither.  We  are  surrounded,"  said  he, 
"  with  stronger  things  than  bars  and  bolts ;  on 
the  north  side*  is  an  unnavigable  ocean,  where 
ship  never  sailed,  and  boat  never  swam  ;  neither, 
if  we  had  both,  could  we  know  whither  to  go 
with  them.  Every  other  way,"  said  he,  "  we 
have  above  a  thousand  miles  to  pass  through  the 
czar's  own  dominions,  and  by  ways  utterly  im 
passable,  except  by  the  roads  made  by  the  go 
vernment,  and  through  the  towns  garrisoned  by 
his  troops ;  so  that  we  could  neither  pass  undis 
covered  by  the  road,  or  subsist  any  other  way : 
so  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  it.'' 

I  was  silenced,  indeed,  at  once,  and  found  that 
they  were  in  a  prison,  every  jot  as  secure  as  if 
they  had  been  locked  up  in  the  castle  of  Moscow ; 
however,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  I  might 
certainly  be  made  an  instrument  to  procure  the 
escape  of  this  excellent  person,  and  that  it  was 
very  easy  for  me  to  carry  him  away,  there  being 
no  guard  over  him  in  the  country ;  and  as  I  was 
not  going  to  Moscow,  but  to  Archangel,  and  that 
I  went  in  the  nature  of  a  caravan,  by  which  I 
was  not  obliged  to  lie  in  the  stationary  towns  in 
the  desert,  but  could  encamp  every  night  where 
I  would,  we  might  easily  pass  uninterrupted  to 
Archangel,  where  I  could  immediately  secure 
him  on  board  an  English  or  Dutch  ship,  and 
carry  him  off  safe  along  with  me ;  and  as  to  his 
subsistence  and  other  particulars,  that  should  be 
my  care  till  he  should  better  supply  himself. 

He  heard  me  very  attentively,  and  looked 
earnestly  on  me  all  the  while  I  spoke;  nay,  I 
could  see  in  his  very  face  that  what  I  said  put 
his  spirits  into  an  exceeding  ferment ;  his  colour 
frequently  changed,  his  eyes  looked  red,  and  his 
heart  fluttered,  that  it  might  be  even  perceived 
in  his  countenance;  nor  could  he  immediately 
answer  me  when  I  had  done,  and,  as  it  were,  ex 
pected  what  he  would  say  to  it ;  and,  after  he 
had  paused  a  little,  he  embraced  me,  and  said, 
"  How  unhappy  are  we !  unguided  creatures  as 
we  are,  that  even  our  greatest  acts  of  friendship 
are  made  snares  to  us,  and  we  are  made  tempters 
of  one  another  !  My  dear  friend,"  said  he, "  your 
offer  is  so  sincere,  has  such  kindness  in  it,  is  so 
disinterested  in  itself,  and  is  so  calculated  for  my 
advantage,  that  I  must  have  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  world,  if  I  did  not  both  wonder  at  it,  and 
acknowledge  the  obligation  I  have  upon  me  to 
you  for  it.  But  did  you  believe  I  was  sincere  in 
what  I  have  so  often  said  to  you  of  my  contempt 
of  thf>  world?  Did  you  believe  I  spoke  my  very 
«oul  to  you,  and  that  I  had  really  maintained 


that  degree  of  felicity  here  that  had  placed  me 
above  all  that  the  world  could  give  me  or  do  for 
me?  Did  you  believe  I  was  sincere  when  I  told 
you  I  would  not  go  back,  if  I  was  recalled  even 
to  be  all  that  once  I  was  in  the  court,  and  with 
the  favour  of  the  czar  my  master  ?  Did  you  be 
lieve  me,  my  friend,  to  be  an  honest  man,  or  did 
you  think  me  to  be  a  boasting  hypocrite?" — 
Here  he  stopped,  as  if  he  would  hear  what  I 
would  say ;  but,  indeed,  I  soon  after  perceived 
that  he  stopped  because  his  spirits  were  in  mo 
tion  ;  his  heart  was  full  of  struggles,  and  he  could 
not  go  on.  I  was,  I  confess,  astonished  at  the 
thing  as  well  as  at  the  man,  and  I  used  some  ar 
guments  with  him  to  urge  him  to  set  himself 
free ;  that  he  ought  to  look  upon  this  as  a  door 
opened  by  Heaven  for  his  deliverance,  and  a 
summons  by  Providence,  who  has  the  care  and 
good  disposition  of  all  events,  to  do  himself  good 
and  to  render  himself  useful  in  the  world. 

He  had  by  this  time  recovered  himself.  "  How 
do  you  know,  sir,"  said  he,  warmly,  "  but  that, 
instead  of  a  summons  from  Heaven,  it  may  be  a 
feint  of  another  instrument,  representing,  in  all 
the  alluring  colours,  to  me  the  show  of  felicity  as 
a  deliverance,  which  may  in  itself  be  my  snare, 

!  and  tend  directly  to  my  ruin  ?  Here  I  am  free 
from  the  temptation  of  returning  to  my  former 
miserable  greatness ;  there  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  all  the  seeds  of  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  and 
luxury,  which  I  know  remain  in  my  nature,  may 
revive  and  take  root,  and,  in  a  word,  again  over 
whelm  me  ;  and  then  the  happy  prisoner,  whom 

I  you  see  now  master  of  his  soul's  liberty,  shall  be 
the  miserable  slave  of  his  own  senses,  in  the  full 
possession  of  all  personal  liberty.  Dear  sir,  let 
me  remain  in  this  blessed  confinement,  banished 
from  the  crimes  of  life, — rather  than  purchase  a 
show  of  freedom  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of 
my  reason,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  future  hap 
piness  which  now  I  have  in  my  view,  but  shall 
then,  I  fear,  quickly  lose  sight  of;  for  I  am  but 
flesh,  a  man,  a  mere  man,  have  passions  and  af 
fections  as  likely  to  possess  and  overthrow  me  as 
any  man.  O  be  not  my  friend  and  my  tempter 
both  together ! " 

If  I  was  surprised  before,  I  was  quite  dumb 
now,  and  stood  silent,  looking  at  him  ;  and,  in 
deed,  admired  what  I  saw.  The  struggle  in  his 
soul  was  so  great,  that,  though  the  weather  was 
extremely  cold,  it  put  him  into  a  most  violent 
sweat,  and  I  found  he  wanted  to  give  vent  to  his 
mind ;  so  I  said  a  word  or  two,  that  I  would 
leave  him  to  consider  of  it,  and  wait  on  him  again  ; 
and  then  I  withdrew  to  my  own  apartment. 

About  two  hours  after,  I  heard  somebody  at 
or  near  the  door  of  the  room,  and  I  was  going  to 
open  the  door,  but  he  had  opened  it  and  come 
in.  "  My  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "  you  had  almost 
overset  me,  but  I  am  recovered ;  do  not  take  it 
ill  that  I  do  not  close  with  your  offer ;  I  assure 
you,  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  sense  of  the  kindness 
of  it  in  you ;  and  I  come  to  make  the  most  sin 
cere  acknowledgment  of  it  to  you  ;  but,  I  hope, 
I  have  got  the  victory  over  myself." 

"  My  lord,"  said  I,  "  I  hope  you  are  fully  satis 
fied,  that  you  did  not  resist  the  call  of  Heaven." 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  it  had  been  from  Heaven,  the 
same  power  would  have  influenced  me  to  accept 
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it ;  but  I  hope,  and  am  fully  satisfied,  that  it  is 
from  Heaven  that  I  decline  it ;  and  I  have  an 
infinite  satisfaction  in  the  parting,  that  you  shall 
leave  me  an  honest  man  still,  though  not  a  free 
man." 

I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquiesce,  and  make 
profession  to  him  of  my  having  no  end  in  it  but 
a  sincere  desire  to  serve  him.  He  embraced  me 
very  passionately,  and  assured  me  he  was  sensible 
of  that,  and  should  always  acknowledge  it;  and 
with  that  he  offered  me  a  very  fine  present  of 
sables,  too  much  indeed  for  me  to  accept  from  a 
man  in  his  circumstances;  and  I  would  have 
avoided  them,  but  he  would  not  be  refused. 

The  next  morning  I  sent  my  servant  to  his 
lordship  with  a  small  present  of  tea,  two  pieces 
of  China  damask,  and  four  little  wedges  of  Japan 
gold,  which  did  not  all  weigh  above  six  ounces  or 
thereabouts,  but  were  far  short  of  the  value  of 
his  sables,  which  indeed,  when  I  came  to  Eng 
land,  I  found  worth  near  two  hundred  pounds. 
He  accepted  the  tea  and  one  piece  of  the  damask, 
and  one  of  the  pieces  of  gold,  which  had  a  fine 
stamp  upon  it,  of  the  Japan  coinage,  which  I 
found  he  took  for  the  rarity  of  it,  but  would  not 
take  any  more,  and  sent  word  by  my  servant  that 
he  desired  to  speak  with  me. 

When  I  came  to  him,  he  told  me  I  knew 
what  had  passed  between  us,  and  hoped  I  would 
not  move  him  any  more  in  that  affair  ;  but  that, 
since  I  made  such  a  generous  offer  to  him,  he 
asked  roe  if  I  had  kindness  enough  to  offer  the 
same  to  another  person  that  he  would  name  to 
me,  in  whom  he  had  a  great  share  of  concern.  I 
told  him  that  I  could  not  say  I  inclined  to  do  so 
much  for  any  one  but  himself,  for  whom  I  had  a 
particular  value,  and  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  been  the  instrument  of  his  deliverance : 
however,  if  he  would  please  to  name  the  person 
to  me  I  would  give  him  my  answer,  and  hoped 
he  would  not  be  displeased  with  me  if  he  was  with 
my  answer.  He  told  me  it  was  only  his  son, 
who,  though  I  had  not  seen,  yet  was  in  the  same 
j  condition  with  himself,  and  above  two  hundred 
miles  from  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oby ; 
but  that,  if  I  consented,  he  would  send  for  him. 

I  made  no  hesitation,  but  told  him  I  wtrald  do 
it.  1  made  some  ceremony  in  letting  him  under 
stand  that  it  was  wholly  on  his  account ;  anc 
that,  seeing  I  could  not  prevail  on  him,  I  woulc 
show  my  respect  to  him  by  my  concern  for  his 
son ;  but  these  things  are  too  tedious  to  repeal 
here.  He  sent  away  the  next  day  for  his  son,  anc 
in  about  twenty  days  he  came  back  with  the 
messenger,  bringing  six  or  seven  horses  loadec 
with  very  rich  furs,  and  which,  in  the  whole 
amounted  to  a  very  great  value. 

His  servants  brought  the  horses  into  the  town 
but  left  the  young  lord  at  a  distance  till  night 
when  he  came  incognito  into  our  apartment,  am 
his  father  presented  him  to  me  ;  and,  in  short 
we  concerted  there  the  manner  of  our  travelling 
and  every  thing  proper  for  the  journey. 

I  had  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  sables 
black  fox  skins,  fine  ermines,  and  such  other  fur 
that  are  very  rich;  I  say,  I  had  bought  them 
in  that  city  for  exchange  for  some  of  the  good 
brought  from  China;  in  particular,  for  the  clove 
and  nutmegs,  of  which  I  sold  the  greatest  par 


icre,  and  the  rest  afterwards  at  Archangel,  for  a 
much  better  price  than  I  could  have  done  at 
London ;  and  my  partner,  who  was  sensible  of 
;he  profit,  and  whose  business,  more  particu- 
arly  than  mine,  was  merchandise,  was  mightily 
pleased  with  our  stay,  on  account  of  the  traffic 
we  made  here. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  June  when  I  left 
this  remote  place ;  a  city,  I  believe,  little  heard 
of  in  the  world ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  so  far  out  of 
the  road  of  commerce,  that  I  know  not  how  it 
should  be  much  talked  of.  We  were  now  come 
to  a  very  small  caravan,  being  only  thirty-two 
horses  and  camels  in  all,  and  all  of  them  passed 
for  mine,  though  my  new  guest  was  proprietor 
of  eleven  of  them.  It  was  most  natural  also  that 
I  should  take  more  servants  with  me  than  I  had 
before,  and  the  young  lord  passed  for  my  steward. 
What  great  man  I  passed  for  myself  I  know  not, 
neither  did  it  concern  me  to  inquire.  We  had 
here  the  worst  and  the  largest  desert  to  pass 
over  that  we  met  with  in  ail  the  journey ;  indeed 
I  call  it  the  worst,  because  the  way  was  very 
deep  in  some  places,  and  very  uneven  in  others ; 
the  best  we  had  to  say  for  it  was,  that  we  thought 
we  had  no  troops  of  Tartars  and  robbers  to  fear, 
and  that  they  never  came  on  this  side  the  river 
Oby,  at  at  least  but  very  seldom ;  but  we  found 
it  otherwise. 

My  young  lord  had  with  him  a  faithful  Musco 
vite  servant,  or  rather  a  Siberian  servant,  who 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
who  led  us  by  private  roads,  that  we  avoided 
coming  into  the  principal  towns  and  cities  upon 
the  great  road,  such  as  Tumen,  Soloy  Kamaskoy, 
and  several  others ;  because  the  Muscovite  gar 
risons,  which  are  kept  there,  are  very  curious 
and  strict  in  their  observation  upon  travellers, 
and  searching  lest  any  of  the  banished  persons  of 
note  should  make  their  escape  that  way  into 
Muscovy ;  but  by  this  means,  as  we  were  kept 
out  of  the  cities,  so  our  whole  journey  was  a  de- 
sart,  and  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  and  lie  in 
our  tents,  when  we  might  have  had  good  accom 
modation  in  the  cities  on  the  way.  This  the 
young  lord  was  so  sensible  of,  that  he  would  not 
allow  us  to  lie  abroad  when  we  came  to  several 
cities  on  the  way,  but  lay  abroad  himself,  with 
his  servant,  in  the  woods,  and  met  us  always  at 
the  appointed  places. 

We  were  just  entered  Europe,  having  passed 
the  river  Kama,  which  in  these  parts  is  the  boun 
dary  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  first 
city  on  the  European  side  was  called  Soloy  Ka 
maskoy,  which  is  as  much  to  say,  the  great  city  on 
the  river  Kama;  and  here  we  thought  to  have 
seen  some  evident  alteration  in  the  people,  their 
manners,  their  habit,  their  religion,  and  their 
business ;  but  we  were  mistaken  ;  for  as  we  had 
a  vast  desert  to  pass,  which,  by  relation,  is  near 
seven  hundred  miles  long  in  some  places,  but  not 
above  two  hundred  miles  over  where  we  passed 
it ;  so,  till  we  came  past  that  horrible  place,  we 
found  very  little  difference  between  that  country 
and  the  Mogul  Tartary,  the  people  mostly  pagans, 
and  little  better  than  the  savages  of  America ; 
their  houses  and  towns  full  of  idols,  and  the! 
way  of  living  wholly  barbarous,  except  in 
cities  as  above,  and  the  villages  near  them,  wi 
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they  are  Christians,  as  they  call  themselves,  o 
the  Greek  church ;  but  even  these  have  the! 
religion  mingled  with  so  many  relics  of  supersti 
tion,  that  it  is  scarce  to  be  known  in  some  place 
from  mere  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 

In  passing  this  forest,  I  thought,  indeed, 

must,  after  all  our  dangers  were,  in  our  imagina 

tion,  escaped,  as  before,  have  been  plundered  anc 

robbed,  and  perhaps  murdered   by  a  troop   o 

thieves.     Of  what  country  they  were,  whethe 

the  roving  bands  of  the  Ostiachi,  a  kind  of  Tar 

tars,  or  wild  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Oby,  ha 

ranged  thus  far,  or  whether  they  were  the*  sable 

hunters  of  Siberia,  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  know 

but  they  were  all  on  horseback,  carried  bows  ana 

arrows,  and  were  at  first  about  five-and-forty  in 

number.   They  came  so  near  to  us  as  within  about 

two  musket  shot ;  and,  asking  no  questions,  they 

surrounded  us  with  their  horse,  and  looked  very 

earnestly  upon  us  twice ;  at  length  they  placed 

themselves  just  in  our  way.      Upon  which  we 

drew  up  in  a  little  line  before  our  camels,  being 

not  above  sixteen  men  in  all ;  and  being  drawn 

up  thus,  we  halted,  and  sent  out  the   Siberian 

servant  who  attended  his  lord,  to  see  who  they 

were.     His  master  was  the  more  willing  to  le't 

him  go,  because  he  was  not  a  little  apprehensive 

that  they  were  a  Siberian  troop  sent  out  after 

him.     The  man  came  up  near  them  with  a  flag 

of  truce,  and  called  to  them ;  but  though  he 

spoke  several  of  their  languages,  or  dialects  of 

languages  rather,  he  could  not  understand  a  word 

they  said.     However,  after  some  signs  to  him  not 

to  come  nearer  to  them  at  his  peril,  so  he  said 

he  understood  them  to  mean,  offering  to  shoot 

at  him  if  he  advanced,  the  fellow  came  back  no 

wiser  than  he  went,  only  that  by  their  dress,  he 

said,  he  believed  them  to  be  some  Tartars  of 

Kalmuck  or  of  the  Circassian  hordes,  and  that 

there  must  be  more  of  them  on  the  great  desert, 

though  he  never  heard  that  ever  any  of  them 

were  seen  so  far  north  before. 

This  was  small  comfort  to  us ;  however,  we 
had  no  remedy.  There  was  on  our  left  hand,  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance,  a  little  grove 
or  clump  of  trees,  which  stood  close  together,  and 
very  near  the  road.  I  immediately  resolved  we 
would  advance  to  those  trees,  and  fortify  our 
selves  as  well  as  we  could  there ;  for,  first,  I 
considered  that  the  trees  would  in  a  great  mea 
sure  cover  us  from  their  arrows ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  they  could  not  come  to  charge  us  in  a 
body.  It  was,  indeed,  my  old  Portuguese  pilot 
who  proposed  it,  and  who  hud  this  excellency 
attending  him,  namely,  that  he  was  always  rea 
diest  and  most  apt  to  direct  and  encourage  us  in 
cases  of  the  most  danger.  We  advanced  imme 
diately  with  what,  speed  we  could,  and  gained 
that  little  wood,  the  Tartars  or  thieves,  for  we 
knew  not  what  to  call  them,  keeping  their  stand, 
and  not  attempting  to  hinder  us.  When  we 
came  thither,  we  found,  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
that  it  was  a  swampy,  springy  piece  of  ground, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  a  great  spring  of  water, 
which,  running  out  in  a  little  rill  or  brook,  was  a 
little  farther  joined  by  another  of  the  like  big 
ness  ;  and  was.  in  short,  the  head  or  source  of  a 
considerable  river,  called  afterwards  the  Wirtska. 
The  trees  which  grew  about  this  spring  were  not 
in  all  above  two  hundred,  but  were  very  largo, 


and  stood  pretty  thick  ;  so  that  as  soon  as  we 
got  in,  we  saw  ourselves  perfectly  safe  from  the 
enemy,  unless  they  alighted  and  attacked  us  on 
foot. 

But  to  make  this  more  difficult,  our  Portu 
guese,  with  indefatigable  application,  cut  down 
great  arms  of  the  trees,  and  laid  them  hanging, 
not  cut  quite  off,  from  one  tree  to  another ;  so 
that  he  made  a  continued  fence  almost  round 
us. 

We  staid  here,  waiting  the  motion  of  the  ene 
my  some  hours,  without  perceiving  they  made 
any  offer  to  stir ;  when  about  two  hours  before 
night  they  came  down  directly  upon  us ;  and, 
though  we  had  not  perceived  it,  we  found  they 
had  been  joined  by  some  more  of  the  same,  so 
that  they  were  near  fourscore  horse,  whereof, 
however,  we  fancied  some  were  women.  They 
[  came  in  till  they  were  within  half  a  shot  of  our 
little  wood,  when  we  fired  one  musket  without 
ball,  and  called  to  them  in  the  Russian  tongue, 
to  know  what  they  wanted,  and  bid  them  keep 
off;  but,  as  if  they  knew  nothing  of  what  we 
said,  they  came  on  with  a  double  fury  directly 
up  to  the  woodside,  not  imagining  we  were  so 
barricaded,  that  they  could  not  break  in.  Our 
old  pilot  was  our  captain  as  well  as  he  had  been 
our  engineer,  and  desired  us  not  to  fire  upon 
them  till  they  came  within  pistol-shot,  that  we 
might  be  sure  to  kill,  and  that  when  we  did  fire 
we  should  be  sure  to  take  good  aim.  We  bade 
him  give  the  word  of  command,  which  he  de 
layed  so  long  that  they  were  some  of  them  within 
two  pikes'  length  of  us  when  we  fired. 

We  aimed  so  true  (or  Providence  directed  our 
shot  so  sure)  that  we  killed  fourteen  of  them  at 
the  first  volley,  and  wounded  several  others,  as 
also  several  of  their  horses ;  for  we  had  all  of  us 
loaded  our  pieces  with  two  or  three  bullets  a 
piece,  at  least. 

They  were  terribly  surprised  with  our  fire,  and 
retreated  immediately  about  one  hundred  rods 
from  us;  in  which  time  we  loaded  our  pieces 
again,  and,  seeing  them  keep  that  distance, 
we  sallied  out  and  caught  four  or  five  of  their 
horses,  whose  riders  we  supposed  were  killed ; 
and  coming  up  to  the  dead  we  could  easily  per 
ceive  they  were  Tartars,  but  knew  not  from  what 
country,  or  how  they  came  to  make  an  excursion 
such  an  unusual  length. 

About  an  hour  after,  they  made  a  motion  to 
attack  us  again,  and  rode  round  our  little  wood 
!o  see  where  else  they  might  break  in  ;  but  find- 
ng  us  always  ready  to  face  them  they  went  off 
again,  and  we  resolved  not  to  stir  from  the  place 
'or  that  night. 

We  slept  a  little,  you  may  be  sure ;  but  spent 
the  most  part  of  the  night  in  strengthening  our 
situation,  and  barricading  the  entrances  into  the 
wood ;  and,  keeping  a  strict  watch,  we  waited  for 
day-light,  and  when  it  came  it  gave  us  a  very 
unwelcome  discovery  indeed :  for  the  enemy, 
who  we  thought  were  discouraged  with  the  re- 
option  they  had  met  with,  were  now  increased 
to  no  less  than  three  hundred,  and  had  set  up 
leven  or  twelve  huts  and  tents,  as  if  they  were 
resolved  to  besiege  us ;  and  this  little  camp  they 
lad  pitched,  was  upon  the  open  plain,  at  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  us.  We  were  iu- 
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deed  surprised  at  this  discovery ;  and  now,  I 
confess,  I  gave  myself  over  for  lost,  and  all  that 
I  had.  The  loss  of  my  effects  did  not  lie  so  near 
me  (though  they  were  very  considerable)  as  the 
thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  such  bar 
barians  at  the  latter  end  of  my  journey,  after  so 
many  difficulties  and  hazards  as  I  had  gone 
through ;  and  even  in  sight  of  our  port,  where 
we  expected  safety  and  deliverance.  As  for  my 
partner,  he  was  raging;  he  declared  that  to  lose 
his  goods  would  be  his  ruin,  and  he  would  rather 
die  than  be  starved  ;  and  he  was  for  fighting  to 
the  last  drop. 

The  young  lord,  as  gallant  as  ever  flesh  showed 
itself,  was  for  fighting  to  the  last  also ;  and  my 
old  pilot  was  of  the  opinion  we  were  able  to 
resist  them  all,  in  the  situation  we  were  then  in ; 
and  thus  we  spent  the  day  in  debates  of  what  we 
should  do ;  but  towards  evening,  we  found  that 
the  number  of  our  enemies  still  increased :  per 
haps,  as  they  were  abroad  in  several  parties  for 
prey,  the  first  had  sent  out  scouts  to  call  for 
help,  and  to  acquaint  them  of  their  booty;  and 
we  did  not  know  but  by  the  morning  they  might 
still  be  a  greater  number.  So  I  began  to  inquire 
of  those  people  we  had  brought  from  Tobolski,  if 
there  was  no  other,  or  more  private  ways,  by 
which  we  might  avoid  them  in  the  night,  and, 
perhaps,  either  retreat  to  some  town  or  get  help 
to  guard  us  over  the  desert. 

The  Siberian,  who  was  servant  to  the  young 
lord,  told  us  if  we  designed  to  avoid  them  and 
not  fight,  he  would  engage  to  carry  us  off  in  the 
night  to  a  way  that  went  north  towards  the  river 
Petraz,  by  which  he  made  no  doubt  but  we  might 
get  away,  and  the  Tartars  never  the  wiser ;  but 
he  said  his  lord  had  told  him  he  would  not  re 
turn,  but  would  rather  choose  to  fight.  I  told 
him  he  mistook  his  lord,  for  that  he  was  too 
wise  a  man  to  love  fighting  for  the  sake  of  it ; 
that  I  knew  his  lord  was  brave  enough  by  what 
he  had  showed  already,  but  that  his  lord  knew 
better  than  to  desire  to  have  seventeen  or  eigh 
teen  men  tight  five  hundred,  unless  an  absolute 
necessity  forced  them  to  it;  and  that  if  he 
thought  it  possible  for  us  to  escape  in  the  night, 
we  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  attempt  it.  He 
said  if  his  lord  gave  him  such  order,  he  would 
lose  his  life  if  he  did  not  perform  it.  We  soon 
brought  his  lord  to  give  that  order,  though  pri 
vately,  and  we  immediately  prepared  for  the 
putting  it  in  practice. 

And  first,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  dark  we 
kindled  a  fire  in  our  little  camp,  which  we  kept 
burning,  and  prepared  so  as  to  make  it  burn  all 
night,  that  the  Tartars  might  conclude  we  were 
still  there ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  that  is  to 
say,  so  as  we  could  sec  the  stars  (for  our  guide 
would  not  stir  before),  having  all  our  horses  and 
camels  ready  loaded,  we  followed  our  new  guide, 
who,  I  soon  found,  steered  himself  by  the  pole 
or  north  star,  all  the  country  being  level  for  a 
long  way. 

After  we  had  travelled  two  hours  very  hard 
it  began  to  be  lighter  still — not  that  it  was  quite 
dark  all  night,  but  the  moon  began  to  rise,  so 
that,  in  short,  it  was  rather  lighter  than  we 
wished  it  to  be ;  but  by  six  o'clock  next  morning 
we  had  gotten  near  forty  miles,  though  the  truth 


is,  we  almost  spoiled  our  horses.  Here  we  found 
a  Russian  village,  named  Kirmazinskoy,  where 
we  rested,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  Caluiuck 
Tartars  that  day.  About  two  hours  before  night 
we  set  out  again,  and  travelled  till  eight  the  next 
morning,  though  not  quite  so  hastily  as  before  ; 
and  about  seven  o'clock  we  passed  a  little  river, 
called  Kirtza,  and  came  to  a  good  large  town, 
inhabited  by  Russians  and  very  populous,  called 
Ozomys;  there  we  heard  that  several  troops  or 
herds  of  Calmucks  had  been  abroad  upon  the 
desert,  but  that  now  we  were  completely  out  of 
danger  of  them,  which  was  to  our  great  satisfac 
tion,  you  may  be  sure.  Here  we  were  obliged 
to  get  some  fresh  horses,  and  having  need  enough 
of  rest,  we  stayed  five  days ;  and  my  partner  and 
I  agreed  to  give  the  honest  Siberian  who  brought 
us  hither  the  value  of  ten  pistoles,  for  his  con 
ducting  us. 

In  five  days  more  we  came  to  Veussima,  upon 
the  river  Witzogda,  which  running  into  the  river 
Dwina,  we  were  there  very  happily  near  the  end 
of  our  travels  by  land,  that  river  being  navigable 
in  seven  days*  passage  to  Archangel ;  from  hence 
we  came  to  Lawrenskoy,  where  the  river  joins, 
the  third  of  July,  and  provided  ourselves  with  two 
luggage-boats  and  a  barge,  for  our  convenience. 
We  embarked  the  seventh,  and  arrived  all  safe 
at  Archangel  the  eighteenth,  having  been  a  year, 
five  months,  and  three  days  on  the  journey,  in 
cluding  our  stay  of  eight  months  and  odd  days 
at  Tobolski. 

We  were  obliged  to  stay  at  this  place  six  weeks 
for  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  and  must  have  tarried 
longer  had  not  a  Hamburgher  come  in  abo\e  a 
month  sooner  than  any  of  the  English  ships ; 
when,  after  some  consideration,  that  the  city  of 
Hamburgh  might  happen  to  be  as  good  a  market 
for  our  goods  as  London,  we  all  took  freight 
with  him;  and  having  put  our  goods  on  board, 
it  was  most  natural  for  me  to  put  my  steward  on 
board  to  take  care  of  them ;  by  which  means  my 
young  lord  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  con 
ceal  himself,  never  coming  on  shore  again  in  all 
the  time  we  stayed  there ;  and  this  he  did  that 
he  might  not  be  seen  in  the  city,  where  some  of 
the  Moscow  merchants  would  certainly  have  seen 
and  discovered  him. 

We  sailed  from  Archangel  the  twentieth  of 
August  the  same  year ;  and,  after  no  extraordi 
nary  bad  voyage,  arrived  in  the  Elbe  the  thir 
teenth  of  September;  here  my  partner  and  I 
found  a  very  good  sale  for  our  goods,  as  well 

'those  of  China  as  the  sables,  &c.,  of   Siberia; 

I  and  dividing  the  produce  of  our  effects,  my  share 

!  amounted  to  3,4751.  17s.  3d.,  notwithstanding  so 
many  losses  we  had  sustained,  and  chanres  we 

!  had  been  at ;  only  remembering  that  1  had  in 
cluded  in  this  about  6001.  worth  of  diamonds, 
which  I  had  purchased  at  Bengal. 

Here  the  young  lord  took  his  leave  of  us,  and 
went  up  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  go  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  where  he  resolved  to  seek  protection, 
and  where  he  could  correspond  with  those  of  his 
father's  friends  who  were  left  alive.  He  did  not 
part  without  all  the  testimonies  he  could  give  of 
gratitude  for  the  service  I  had  done  him,  and  his 
sense  of  my  kindness  to  the  prince  his  father. 
To  conclude,  having  stayed  near  four  months 
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in  Hamburgh,  I  came  from  thence  overland  to 
the  Hague,  where  I  embarked  in  the  packet,  and 
arrived  in  London  the  10th  of  January,  1705, 
having  been  gone  from  England  ten  years  and 
nine  months. 

And  here,  resolving  to  harass  myself  no  more, 


j  1  am  preparing  for  a  longer  journey  than   all 
I  these — having  lived  seventy-two  years  a  life  of 
infinite  variety,  and  learned  sufficiently  to  know 
the  value  of  retirement,  and  the  blessing  of  end 
ing  our  days  in  peace. 
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PREFACE. 


As  the  design  of  every  thing  is  said  to  be  first 
in  the  intention,  and  last  in  the  execution,  so  I 
come  now  to  acknowledge  to  my  reader,  that  the 
present  work  is  not  merely  the  product  of  the 
two  first  volumes,  but  the  two  first  volumes  may 
rather  be  called  the  product  of  this.  The  fable 
is  always  made  for  the  moral,  not  the  moral  for 
the  fable. 

I  have  heard  that  the  envious  and  ill-disposed 
part  of  the  world  have  raised  some  objections 
against  the  two  first  volumes,  on  pretence,  for 
want  of  a  better  reason,  that  (as  they  say)  the 
story  is  feigned,  that  the  names  are  borrowed, 
and  that  it  is  all  a  romance ;  that  there  never 
were  any  such  man  or  place,  or  circumstances  in 
any  man's  life;  that  it  is  all  formed  and  embel 
lished  by  invention  to  impose  upon  the  world. 

I,  Robinson  Crusoe,  being  at  this  time  in  per 
fect  and  sound  mind  and  memory,  thanks  be  to 
God  therefore,  do  hereby  declare  their  objection 
is  an  invention  scandalous  in  design,  and  false  in 
fact ;  and  do  affirm  that  the  story,  though  alle 
gorical,  is  also  historical ;  and  that  it  is  the  beau 
tiful  representation  of  a  life  of  unexampled  mis 
fortunes,  and  of  a  variety  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  world,  sincerely  adapted  to  and  intended  for 
the  common  good  of  mankind,  and  designed  at 
first,  as  it  is  now  farther  applied,  to  the  most 
serious  uses  possible. 

Farther,  that  there  is  a  man  alive,  and  well 
known  too,  the  actions  of  whose  life  are  the  just 
subject  of  these  volumes,  and  to  whom  all  or 
most  part  of  the  story  most  directly  alludes ;  this 
may  be  depended  upon  for  truth,  and  to  this  I 
set  my  name. 

The  famous  History  of  Don  Quixote,  a  work 
which  thousands  read  with  pleasure,  to  one  that 
knows  the  meaning  of  it,  was  an  emblematic  his 
tory  of,  and  a  just  satire  upon,  the  Duke  de 
Medina  Sidonia,  a  person  very  remarkable  at 
that  time  in  Spain.  To  those  who  knew  the 
original,  the  figures  were  lively  and  easily  dis 
covered  themselves,  as  they  are  also  here,  and 
the  images  were  just;  and  therefore,  when  a 
malicious  but  foolish  writer,  in  the  abundance  of 
his  gall,  spoke  of  the  quixotism  of  R.  Crusoe,  as 
he  called  it,  he  showed,  evidently,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  he  said ;  and  perhaps  will  be 
a  little  startled  when  I  shall  tell  him,  that  what 
he  meant  for  a  satire,  was  the  greatest  of 
panegyrics. 


Without  letting  the  reader  into  a  nearer  ex 
plication  of  the  matter,  I  proceed  to  let  him 
know,  that  the  happy  deductions  I  have  em 
ployed  myself  to  make,  from  all  the  circum 
stances  of  my  story,  will  abundantly  make  him 
amends  for  his  not  having  the  emblem  explained 
by  the  original ;  and  that  when  in  my  observa 
tions  and  reflections  of  any  kind  in  this  volume  I 
mention  my  solitudes  and  retirements,  and  allude 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  former  story,  all 
those  parts  of  the  story  are  real  facts  in  my 
history,  whatever  borrowed  lights  they  may  be 
represented  by.  Thus  the  fright  and  fancies 
which  succeeded  the  story  of  the  print  of  a  man's 
foot,  and  surprise  of  the  old  goat,  and  the  thing 
rolling  on  my  bed,  and  my  jumping  out  in 
a  fright,  are  all  histories  and  real  stories ;  as 
are  likewise  the  dream  of  being  taken  by  mes 
sengers,  being  arrested  by  officers,  the  manner 
of  being  driven  on  shore  by  the  surge  of  the 
sea,  the  ship  on  fire,  the  description  of  star 
ving,  the  story  of  my  man  Friday,  and  many 
more  most  material  passages  observed  here,  and 
on  which  any  religious  reflections  are  made,  are 
all  historical  and  true  in  fact.  It  is  most  real 
that  I  had  a  parrot  and  taught  it  to  call  me  by 
my  name,  such  a  servant  a  savage,  and  after 
wards  a  Christian,  and  that  his  name  was  called 
Friday,  and  that  he  was  ravished  from  me  by 
force,  and  diecl  in  the  hands  that  took  him,  which 
I  represent  by  being  killed ;  this  is  all  literally 
true,  and  should  I  enter  into  discoveries  many 
alive  can  testify  them.  His  other  conduct  and 
assistance  to  me  also  have  just  references  in  all 
their  parts  to  the  helps  I  had  from  that  faithful 
savage  in  my  real  solitudes  and  disasters. 

The  story  of  the  bear  in  the  tree,  and  the  fight 
with  the  wolves  in  the  snow,  is  likewise  matter 
of  real  history  ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  are  one  whole  scheme  of  a 
real  life  of  eight-and-twenty  years,  spent  in  the 
most  wandering,  desolate,  and  afflicting  circum 
stances  that  ever  man  went  through,  and  in 
which  I  have  lived  so  long  in  a  life  of  wonders, 
in  continued  storms,  fought  with  the  worst  kind 
of  savages  and  man-eaters;  by  unaccountable 
surprising  incidents,  fed  by  miracles  greater  than 
that  of  ravens ;  suffered  all  manner  of  violences 
and  oppressions,  injurious  reproaches,  contempt 
of  men,  attacks  of  devils,  corrections  from  hea 
ven,  and  oppositions  on  earth ;  have  had  innu- 
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merable  ups  and  downs  in  m;xtters  of  fortune, 
been  in  slavery  worse  than  Turkish,  escaped  by 
an  exquisite  management,  as  that  in  the  story  of 
Xury,  and  the  boat  at  Sallee ;  been  taken  up  at 
sea  in  distress,  raised  again  and  depressed  again, 
and  that  oftener  perhaps  in  one  man's  life  than 
ever  was  known  before ;  shipwrecked  often, 
though  more  by  land  than  by  sea.  In  a  word, 
there  is  not  a  circumstance  in  the  imaginary 
story  but  has  its  just  allusion  to  a  real  story, 
and  chimes  part  for  part'an'd  slop  for  step  with 
the  inimitable  Life  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

In  like  manner,  when  in  these  reflections  I 
speak  of  the  times  and  circumstances  of  particu 
lar  actions  done,  or  incidents  which  happened, 
in  my  solitude  and  island-life,  an  impartial  reader 
will  be  so  just  to  take  it  as  it  is;  viz.,  that  it  is 
spoken  or  intended  of  that  part  of  the  real  story 
which  the  island-life  is  a  just  allusion  to  ;  and  in 
this  the  story  is  not  only  illustrated,  but  the  real 
part  I  think  most  justly  approved.  For  example, 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  work  called  the  Vision, 
I  begin  thus :  "  When  I  was  in  my  island-king 
dom  1  had  abundance  of  strange  notions  of  my 
seeing  apparitions,"  &c.  All  these  reflections 
are  just  history  of  a  state  of  forced  confinement, 
which  in  my  real  history  is  represented  by  a  con 
fined  retreat  in  an  island ;  and  it  is  as  reason 
able  to  represent  one  kind  of  imprisonment  by 
another,  as  it  is  to  represent  anything  that  really 
exists  by  that  which  exists  not.  The  story  of 
my  fright  with  something  on  my  bed  was  word 
for  word  a  history  of  what  happened,  and  indeed 
all  those  things  received  very  little  alteration, 
except  what  necessarily  attends  removing  the 
scene  from  one  place  to  another. 

My  observations  upon  solitude  are  the  same  ; 
and  I  think  I  need  say  no  more  than  that  the 
game  remark  is  to  be  made  upon  all  the  refer 
ences  made  here  to  the  transactions  of  the  former 
volumes,  and  the  reader  is  desired  to  allow  for  it 
as  he  goes  on. 

Besides  all  this,  here  is  the  just  and  only  good 
end  of  all  parable  or  allegoric  history  brought  to 
pass,  viz.,  for  moral  and  religious  improvement. 


Here  is  invincible  patience  recommended  under 
the  worst  of  misery;  indefatigable  application 
and  undaunted  resolution  under  the  greatest  and 
most  discouraging  circumstances;  1  say,  these 
are  recommended  as  the  only  way  to  work 
through  those  miseries,  and  their  success  appears 
sufficient  to  support  the  most  dead-heurted 
creature  in  the  world. 

Had  the  common  way  of  writing  a  man's  pri 
vate  history  been  taken,  and  "I  had  given  you 
the  conduct  or  life  of  a  man  you  knew,  and 
whose  misfortunes  and  infirmities  perhaps  you 
had  sometimes  unjustly  triumphed  over,  all  I 
could  have  said  would  have  yielded  no  diversion, 
and  perhaps  scarce  have  obtained  a  reading,  or  I 
at  best  no  attention  ;  the  teacher,  like  a  greater, 
having  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  Facts  [ 
that  are  formed  to  touch  the  mind  must  be  done 
a  great  way  off,  and  by  somebody  never  heard 
of.  Even  the  miracles  of  the  blessed  Saviour 
of  the  world  suffered  scorn  and  contempt,  when 
it  was  reflected  that  they  were  done  by  the 
carpenter's  son ;  one  whose  family  and  original 
they  had  a  mean  opinion  of,  and  whose  brothers 
and  sisters  were  ordinary  people  like  themselves. 

There  even  yet  remains  a  question,  whether 
the  instruction  of  these  things  will  take  place, 
when  you  are  supposing  the  scene,  which  is 
placed  so  far  off,  had  its  original  so  near  home. 

But  I  am  far  from  being  anxious  at>out  that, 
seeing,  I  am  well  assured,  that  if  the  obstinacy 
of  our  age  should  shut  their  ears  against  the 
just  reflections  made  in  this  volume  upon  the 
transactions  taken  notice  of  in  the  former,  there 
will  come  an  age  when  the  minds  of  men  shall  be 
more  flexible,  when  the  prejudices  of  their  fathers 
shall  have  no  place,  and  when  the  rules  of  virtue 
and  religion,  justly  recommended,  shall  be  more 
gratefully  accepted  than  they  may  be  now,  that 
our  children  may  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
their  fathers,  and  one  generation  be  edified  by 
the  same  teaching  which  another  generation  had 
deseised. 

ROB.  CRUSOE. 
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PUBLISHER'S  INTRODUCTION. 


THE  publishing  this  extraordinary  volume  will 
appear  to  be  no  presumption,  when  it  shall  be 
remembered  with  what  unexpected  good  and 
evil  will  the  former  volumes  have  been  accepted 
in  the  world. 

If  the  foundation  has  been  so  well  laid,  the 

structure   cannot   but  be   expected   to   bear   a 

proportion ;  and  while  the  parable  has  been  so 

/liverting,  the  moral  must  certainly  be  equally 

agreeable. 

The  success  the  two  former  parts  have  met 
with  has  been  known  by  the  envy  it  has  brought 
upon  the  editor,  expressed  in  a  thousand  hard 
words  from  the  men  of  trade — the  effect  of  that 
regret  which  they  entertained  at  their  having  no 
share  in  it.  And  I  must  do  the  author  the  jus 
tice  to  say,  that  not  a  dog  has  wagged  his  tongue 
at  the  work  itself,  nor  has  a  word  been  said  to 
lessen  the  value  of  it,  but  which  has  been  the 
visible  effect  of  that  envy  at  the  good  fortune  of 
the  bookseller. 

The  riddle  is  now  expounded,  and  the  intelli 
gent  reader  may  see  clearly  the  end  and  design 
of  the  whole  work  ;  that  it  is  calculated  for,  and 
dedicated  to,  the  improvement  and  instruction 
of  mankind  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  piety,  by 
representing  the  various  circumstances  to  which 
mankind  is  exposed,  and  encouraging  such  as 


fall  into  ordinary  or  extraordinary  casualties  of 
life,  how  to  work  through  difficulties  with  un 
wearied  diligence  and  application,  and  look  up 
to  Providence  for  success. 

The  observations  and  reflections,  that  take  up 
this  volume,  crown  the  work ;  if  the  doctrine 
has  been  accepted,  the  application  must  of  ne 
cessity  please ;  and  the  author  shows  now,  that 
he  has  learned  sufficient  experience  how  to  make 
other  men  wise  and  himself  happy. 

The  moral  of  the  fable,  as  the  author  c;ills  it, 
is  most  instructing:  and  those  who  challenged 
him  most  maliciously,  with  not  making  his  pen 
useful,  will  have  leisure  to  reflect,  that  they 
passed  their  censure  too  soon,  and,  like  Solo 
mon's  fool,  judged  of  the  matter  before  they 
heard  it. 

Those  whose  avarice,  prevailing  ovpr  their 
honesty,  had  invaded  the  property  of  this  book 
by  a  corrupt  abridgment,  have  both  failed  in 
their  hope  and  been  ashamed  of  the  fact ;  shift 
ing  off  the  guilt,  as  well  as  they  could,  though 
weakly,  from  one  to  another.  The  principal 
pirate  is  gone  to  his  place,  and  we  say  no  more 
of  him, — De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum :  it  is  satis 
faction  enough  that  the  attempt  has  proved 
abortive,  as  the  baseness  of  the  design  might 
give  them  reason  to  expect  it  would. 
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I  MUST  have  made  very  little  use  of  my  solitary  and  wandering  years  if,  after  such 
a  scene  of  wonders,  as  my  life  may  be  justly  called,  I  had  nothing  to  say,  and  had  imu!e 
no  observations  which  might  be  useful  and  instructing,  as  well  as  pleasant  and  diverting, 
to  those  that  are  to  come  after  me. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
OF  SOLITUDE. 


How  incapable  to  make  us  happy,  and  how  unqua 
lified  to  a  Christian  life. 


I  HAVE  frequently  looked  back,  you  may  be 
sure,  and  that  with  different  thoughts,  upon  the 
notions  of  a  long  tedious  life  of  solitude,  which  I 
have  represented  to  the  world,  and  of  which  you 
must  have  formed  some  ideas,  from  the  life  of  a 
man  in  an  island.  Sometimes  I  have  wondered 
how  it  could  be  supported,  especially  for  the  first 
years,  when  the  change  was  violent  and  imposed, 
and  nature  unacquainted  with  anything  like  it. 
Sometimes  I  have  as  much  wondered  why  it 
should  be  -any  grievance  or  affliction,  seeing 
upon  the  whole  view  of  the  stage  of  life  which 
we  act  upon  in  this  world,  it  seems  to  me  that  life 
in  general  is,  or  ought  to  be,  but  one  universal 
act  of  solitude ;  but  I  find  it  is  natural  to  judge 
of  happiness  by  its  suiting  or  not  suiting  our  own 
inclinations.  Everything  revolves  in  our  minds 
by  innumerable  circular  motions,  all  centering  in 
ourselves.  We  judge  of  prosperity  and  of  afflic 
tion,  joy  and  sorrow,  poverty,  riches,  and  all  the 
various  scenes  of  life — I  say,  we  judge  of  them 
by  ourselves.  Thither  we  bring  them  home,  as 
meats  touch  the  palate,  by  which  we  try  them ; 
the  gay  part  of  the  world,  or  the  heavy  part ;  it 
is  all  one,  they  only  call  it  pleasant  or  unplea 
sant,  as  they  suit  our  taste. 

The  world,  I  say,  is  nothing  to  us  but  as  it  is 
more  or  less  to  our  relish.  All  reflection  is  car 
ried  home,  and  our  dear  self  is,  in  one  respect, 
the  end  of  living.  Hence  man  may  be  properly 
said  to  be  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  and 
hurry  of  men  of  business.  All  the  reflections 
which  he  makes  are  to  himself;  all  that  is  plea 
sant  he  embraces  for  himself;  all  that  is  irksome 
and  grievous  is  tasted  but  by  his  own  palate. 

What  are  the  sorrows  of  other  men  to  us, 
and  what  their  joy?  Something  we  may  be 
touched  indeed  with  by  the  power  of  sympathy, 
and  a  secret  turn  of  the  affections;  but  all  the 
solid  reflection  is  directed  to  ourselves.  Our 
meditations  are  all  solitude  in  perfection ;  our 

Eassions   are   all   exercised   in   retirement ;    we 
>ve,  we  hate,  we  covet,  we  enjoy,  all  in  privacy 
and  solitude.     All  that  we  communicate  of  those 
things  to  any  other,  is  but  for  their  assistance  in 


the  pursuit  of  our  desires ;  the  end  is  at  home ; 
the  enjoyment,  the  contemplation,  is  all  solitude 
and  retirement;  it  is  for  ourselves  we  enjoy,  and 
for  ourselves  we  suffer. 

What,  then,  is  the  silence  of  life  ?  And  how  is 
it  afflicting  while  a  man  has  the  voice  of  his  soul 
to  speak  to  God  and  to  himself?  That  man 
can  never  want  conversation  who  is  company 
for  himself,  and  he  that  cannot  converse  profit 
ably  with  himself  is  not  fit  for  any  conversation 
at  all.  And  yet  there  are  many  good  reasons 
why  a  life  of  solitude,  as  solitude  is  now  under 
stood  by  the  age,  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  life 
of  a  Christian  or  of  a  wise  man.  Without  in 
quiring,  therefore,  into  the  advantages  of  soli 
tude,  and  how  it  is  to  be  managed,  I  desire  to 
be  heard  concerning  what  solitude  really  is ;  for 
I  must  confess  I  have  different  notions  about  it, 
far  from  those  which  are  generally  understood 
in  the  world,  and  far  from  all  those  notions  upon 
which  thosn  people  in  the  primitive  times,  and 
since  then  also,  acted ;  who  separated  themselves 
into  deserts  and  unfrequented  places,  or  confined 
themselves  to  cells,  monasteries,  and  the  like, 
retired,  as  they  call  it,  from  the  world.  All 
which,  I  think,  have  nothing  of  the  thing  I  ca;l 
solitude  in  them,  nor  do  they  answer  any  of  the 
true  ends  of  solitude,  much  less  those  ends 
which  are  pretended  to  be  sought  after  by  those 
who  have  talked  most  of  those  retreats  from 
the  world. 

As  for  confinement  in  an  island,  if  the  scene 
was  placed  there  for  this  very  end,  it  were  not 
at  all  amiss.  I  must  acknowledge  there  was 
confinement  from  the  enjoyments  of  the  world, 
and  restraint  from  human  society.  But  all  that 
was  no  solitude ;  indeed  no  part  of  it  was  so,  ex 
cept  that  which,  as  in  my  story,  I  applied  to  the 
contemplation  of  sublime  things,  and  that  was 
but  a  very  little,  as  my  readers  well  know,  com 
pared  to  what  a  length  of  years  my  forced  re 
peat  lasted. 

It  is  evident  then,  that,  as  I  see  nothing  but 
what  is  far  from  being  retired  in  the  forced 
retreat  of  an  island,  the  thoughts  being  in  no 
composure  suitable  to  a  retired  condition — no, 
not  tor  a  great  while  ;  so  I  can  affirm,  that  I  en- 
oy  much  more  solitude  in  the  middle  of  the 
greatest  collection  of  mankind  in  the  world,  I 
mean,  at  London,  while  1  am  writing  this,  than 
ever  I  could  say  I  enjoyed  in  eight-and-twenty 
\t-ur>'  confinement  to  a  desolate  island. 
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I  have  heard  of  a  m;m,  that  upon  some  extra 
ordinary  disgust  which  he  took  at  the  unsuitable 
conversation  of  some  of  his  nearest  relations, 
whose  society  he  could  not  avoid,  suddenly  re 
solved  never  to  speak  any  more.  He  kept  his 
resolution  most  rigorously  many  years  ;  not  all 
the  tears  or  entreaties  of  his  friends — no,  not  of 
his  wife  and  children — could  prevail  with  him  to 
break  his  silence.  It  seems  it  was  their  ill- 
behaviour  to  him,  at  first,  that  was  the  occasion 
of  it ;  for  they  treated  him  with  provoking  lan 
guage,  which  frequently  put  him  into  indecent 
passions  and  urged  him  to  rash  replies ;  and  he 
took  this  severe  way  to  punish  himself  for  being 
provoked,  and  to  punish  them  for  provoking 
him.  But  the  severity  was  unjustifiable ;  it 
ruined  his  fumiliy,  and  broke  up  his  house.  His 
wife  could  not  bear  it,  and  after  endeavouring, 
by  all  the  ways  possible,  to  alter  his  rigid  silence, 
went  first  away  from  him,  and  afterwards  away 
from  herself,  turning  melancholy  and  distracted. 
His  children  separated,  some  one  way  and  some 
another  way;  and  only  one  daughter,  who  loved 
her  father  'above  all  the  rest,  kept  with  him, 
tended  him.  talked  to  him  by  signs,  and  lived 
almost  dumb  like  her  father  near  29  years  with 
him ;  till  being  very  sick,  and  in  a  high  fever, 
delirious  as  we  call  it,  or  light-headed,  he  broke 
his  silence,  not  knowing  when  he  did  it,  and 
spoke,  though  wildly  at  first.  He  recovered  of 
the  illness  afterwards,  and  frequently  talked  with 
his  daughter,  but  not  much,  and  vury  seldom  to 
anybody  else. 

Yet  this  man  did  not  live  a  silent  life  with  re 
spect  to  himself;  he  read  continually,  and  wrote 
down  many  excellent  things,  which  deserved  to 
\have  appeared  in  the  world,  and  was  often  heard 
to  pray  to  God  in  his  solitudes  very  audibly  and 
with  great  fervency;  but  the  injustice  which  his 
rash  vow — if  it  was  a  vow — of  silence,  was  to  his 
family,  and  the  length  he  carried  it,  was  so  un 
justifiable  another  way,  that  I  cannot  say  his 
instructions  could  have  much  force  in  them. 

Had  he  been  a  single  man,  had  he  wandered 
into  a  strange  country  or  place  where  the  cir 
cumstance  of  it  had  been  no  scandal,  his  vow  of 
silence  might  have  been  as  commendable  and,  as 
I  think,  much  more  than  any  of  the  primitive 
Christians'  vows  of  solitude  were,  whose  retreat 
into  the  wilderness,  and  giving  themselves  up  to 
prayer  and  contemplation,  shunning  human  so 
ciety  and  the  like,  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
the  primitive  fathers ;  and  from  whence  our 
religious  houses  and  orders  of  religious  people 
were  first  derived. 

The  Jews  said  John  the  Baptist  had  a  devil, 
because  he  affected  solitude  and  retirement ;  and 
they  took  it  from  an  old  proverb  they  had  in  the 
world  at  that  time,  that  "  every  solitary  person 
must  be  an  angel  or  a  devil." 

A  man  under  a  vow  of  perpetual  silence,  if 
but  rigorously  observed,  would  be,  even  on  the 
Exchange  of  London,  as  perfectly  retired  from 
the  world  as  a  hermit  in  his  cell,  or  a  solitaire  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  and  if  he  is  able  to  ob 
serve  it  rigorously  may  reap  all  the  advantages 
of  those  solitudes  without  the  unjustifiable  part 
of  such  a  life,  and  without  the  austerities  of  a 
life  among  brutes.  For  the  soul  of  a  man,  under 
a  due  and  regular  conduct,  is  as  capable  of  re 


serving  itself,  or  separating  itself  from  the  rest 
of  human  society,  in  the  midst  of  a  throng,  as  it 
is  when  banished  into  a  desolate  island. 

The  truth  is,  that  all  those  religious  hermit- 
like  solitudes,  which  men  value  themselves  so 
much  upon,  are  but  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
defect  or  imperfection  of  our  resolutions,  our  in 
capacity  to  bind  ourselves  to  needful  restraints, 
or  rigorously  to  observe  the  limitations  we  have 
vowed  ourselves  to  observe.  Or,  take  it  thus, 
that  the  man  first  resolving  that  it  would  be  his 
felicity  to  be  entirely  given  up  to  conversing  only 
with  heaven  and  heavenly  things,  to  be  sepa 
rated  to  prayer  and  good  works,  but  being 
sensible  how  ill  such  a  life  will  agree  with  flesh 
and  blood,  causes  his  soul  to  commit  a  rape  upon 
his  body,  and  to  carry  it  by  force,  as  it  were, 
into  a  desert,  or  into  a  religious  retirement, 
from  whence  it  cannot  return,  and  where  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  have  any  converse  with  man 
kind,  other  than  with  such  as  are  under  the  same 
vows  and  the  same  banishment.  The  folly  of 
this  is  evident  many  ways. 

I  shall  bring  it  home  to  the  case  in  hand  thus  -. 
Christians  may,  without  doubt,  come  to  enjoy 
all  the  desirable  advantages  of  solitude,  by  a 
strict  retirement  and  exact  government  of  their 
thoughts,  without  any  of  these  formalities,  ri 
gours,  and  apparent  mortifications,  which  I  think 
I  justly  call  a  rape  upon  human  nature,  and  con- 
sequently  without  the  breach  of  Christian  duties, 
which  they  necessarily  carry  with  them,  such  as 
rejecting  Christian  communion,  sacraments,  ordi 
nances,  and  the  like. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  wilderness  to  wander 
among  wild  beasts,  no  necessity  of  a  cell  on  the 
fop  of  a  mountain,  or  a  desolate  island  in  the 
sea  ;  if  the  mind  be  confined,  if  the  soul  be  truly 
master  of  itself,  all  is  safe  ;  for  it  is  certainly  and 
effectually  master  of  the  body,  and  what  signify 
retreats,  especially  a  forced  retreat,  as  mine  was? 
The  anxiety  of  my  circumstances  there,  I  can 
assure  you,  was  such  for  a  time,  as  were  very 
suitable  to  heavenly  meditations,  and  even  when 
that  was  got  over,  the  frequent  alarms  from  the 
savages  put  the  soul  sometimes  to  such  extre 
mities  of  fear  and  horror,  that  all  manner  of  tem 
per  was  lost,  and  I  was  no  more  fit  for  religious 
exercises  than  a  sick  man  is  fit  for  labour. 

Divine  contemplations  require  a  composure  of 
soul,  uninterrupted  by  any  extraordinary  motions 
or  disorders  of  the  passions  ;  and  this,  I  say,  is 
i  much  easier  to  be  obtained  and  enjoyed  in  the 
|  ordinary  course  of  life,  than  in  monkish  cells  and 
I  forcible  retreats. 

The  business  is  to  get  a  retired  soul,  a  frame 
of  mind  truly  elevated  above  the  world,  and  then 
we  may  be  alone  whenever  we  please,  in  the 
greatest  apparent,  hurry  of  business  or  company. 
If  the  thoughts  are  free,  and  rightly  unengaged, 
what  imports  the  employment  the"  body  is  en 
gaged  in  ?  Does  not  the  soul  act  by  a  differing 
agency,  and  is  not  the  body  the  servant,  nay,  the 
slave  of  the  soul  ?  Has  the  body  hands  to  act, 
or  feet  to  walk,  or  tongue  to  speak,  but  by  the 
agency  of  the  understanding  and  will,  which  are 
the  two  deputies  of  the  souls  power?  Are  not 
all  the  affections  and  all  the  passions,  which  so 
universally  agitate,  direct,  and  possess  the  body, 
are  they  not  all  seated  in  the  soul  ?  What  have 
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we  ID  do  then,  more  or  less,  but  to  get  the  soul 
into  a  superior  direction  and  elevation  ?  There  is 
no  nred  to  prescribe  the  body  to  this  or  that 
situation ;  the  hands,  or  feet,  or  tongue,  can  no 
more  disturb  the  retirement  of  the  soul,  than  a 
man  having  money  in  his  pocket  can  take  it  out, 
or  pay  it,  or  dispose  of  it  by  his  hand,  without 
his  own  knowledge. 

It  is  the  soul's  being  entangled  by  outward  ob 
jects,  that  interrupts  its  contemplation  of  divine 
objects,  which  is  the  excuse  for  these  solitudes, 
and  makes  the  removing  the  body  from  those 
outwaid  objects  seemingly  necessary ;  but  what 
is  there  of  religion  in  all  this  ?  For  example,  a 
vicious  Inclination,  removed  from  the  object,  is 
still  a  vicious  inclination,  and  contracts  the  same 
guilt  as  if  the  object  were  at  hand ;  for  if,  as  our 
Saviour  says,  "  He  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her,"  that  is,  to  desire*  her  unlawfully, 
has  committed  the  adultery  already,  so  it  will  he 
no  inverting  our  Saviour's  meaning  to  say  that 
he  that  thinketh  of  a  woman  to  desire  her  un 
lawfully,  has  committed  adultery  with  her  al 
ready,  though  he  has  not  looked  on  her,  or  has 
not  seen  her  at  that  time.  And  how  shall  this 
thinking  of  her  be  removed  by  transporting  the 
body?  It  must  be  removed  by  the  change  in  the 
sou',  by  bringing  the  mind  to  be  above  the  power 
or  reach  of  the  allurement,  and  to  an  absolute 
mastership  over  the  wicked  desire  ;  otherwise  the 
vicious  desire  remains  as  the  force  remains  in  the 
gunpowder,  and  will  exert  itself  whenever  touched 
with  the  fire. 

All  motions  to  good  or  evil  are  in  the  soul. 
Outward  objects  are  but  second  causes ;  and 
though  it  is  true,  separating  the  man  from  the 
object  is  the  way  to  make  any  act  impossible  to 
be  committed,  yet  where  the  guilt  does  not  lie  in 
the  act  only,  but  in  the  intention  or  desire  to 
commit  it,  that  separation  is  nothing  at  all, 
and  effects  nothing  at  all.  There  may  be  as  much 
adultery  committed  in  a  monastery,  where  a 
woman  never  comes,  as  in  any  other  place,  and 
perhaps  is  so.  The  abstaining  from  evil,  there- 
lore,  depends  not  only  and  wholly  upon  limiting 
or  confining  the  man's  actions,  but  upon  the  man's 
limiting  and  confining  his  desires  ;  seeing  to  desire 
to  sin,  is  to  sin ;  and  the  fact  which  we  would 
commit  if  we  had  opportunity,  is  really  commit 
ted,  and  must  be  answered  for  as  such.  What, 
then,  is  there  of  religion,  I  say,  in  forced  retire- 
ments  from  the  world,  and  vows  of  silence  or  soli 
tude  ?  They  are  all  nothing ;  'tis  a  retired  soul 
that  alone  is  fit  for  contemplation,  and  it  is  the 
conquest  of  our  desires  to  sin  that  is  the  only 
human  preservative  against  sin. 

It  was  a  great  while  after  I  came  into  human 
iociety  that  I  felt  some  regret  at  the  loss  of  the 
solitary  hours  and  retirements  I  had  in  the  is 
land  ;  but  when  I  came  to  reflect  upon  some  ill 
spent  time,  even  in  my  solitudes,  I  found  reason 
to  see  what  I  have  said  above, — that  a  man  may 
sin  alone  several  ways,  and  find  subject  of  repenu 
ance  for  his  solitary  crimes  as  well  as  he  may  in 
the  midst  of  a  populous  city. 

The  excellency  of  any  state  of  life  consists  in 
its  freedom  from  crime  ;  and  it  is  evident  to  our 
experience  that  some  society  may  be  better 
adapted  to  a  rectitude  of  life  than  a  complete  soli 
tude  and  retirement.  Some  have  said  that  nt-xt 


to  no  company  good  company  is  best ;  but  it  is 
my  opinion,  that  next  to  good  company,  no  com 
pany  is  best ;  for  as  it  is  certain  that  no  company  is 
better  than  bad  company,  so  it  is  as  certain  that 
good  company  is  much  better  than  no  company. 

In  solitude  a  man  converses  with  himself,  and 
as  a  wise  man  said,  he  is  not  always  sure  that  he 
does  not  converse  with  his  enemy ;  but  he  that 
is  in  good  company  is  sure  to  be  always  among 
his  friends. 

The  company  of  religious  and  good  men  is  a 
constant  restraint  from  evil,  and  an  encourage 
ment  to  a  religious  life.  You  have  there  the 
beauty  of  religion  exemplified ;  you  never  want 
as  well  instruction  in,  as  example  for,  all  that 
is  good ;  you  have  a  contempt  of  evil  things 
constantly  recommended,  and  the  affections 
moved  to  delight  in  what  is  good  by  hourly  imi 
tation.  If  we  are  alone,  we  want  all  these,  and 
are  led  right  or  led  wrong,  as  the  temper  of  the 
mind,  which  is  sometimes  too  much  the  guide  of 
our  actions  as  well  as  thoughts,  happens  to  be 
constituted  at  that  time.  Here  we  have  no  re 
straint  upon  our  thoughts  but  from  ourselves,  no 
restraint  upon  our  actions  but  from  our  own 
consciences,  and  nothing  to  assist  us  in  our  mor 
tifications  of  our  desires,  or  in  directing  our  de 
sires,  but  our  own  reflections,  which,  after  all, 
may  often  err,  often  be  prepossessed. 

If  you  would  retreat  from  the  world,  then  be 
sure  to  retreat,  to  good  company,  retreat  to  good 
books,  and  retreat  to  good  thoughts  ;  these  will 
always  assist  one  another,  and  always  join  to  as 
sist  him  that  flies  to  them  in  his  meditations,  di 
rect  him  to  just  reflections,  and  mutually  encour 
age  him  against  whatever  may  attack  him  from 
within  him  or  without  him ;  whereas  to  retreat 
from  the  world,  as  it  is  called,  is  to  retreat  from 
good  men,  who  are  our  best  friends.  Besides, 
to  retreat,  as  we  call  it,  to  an  entire  perfect 
solitude,  Is  to  retreat  from  the  public  worship  of 
God,  to  forsake  the  assemblies,  and,  in  a  word. 
is  unlawful,  because  it  obliges  us  to  abandon 
those  things  which  we  are  commanded  to  do. 

Solitude,  therefore,  as  I  understand  by  it,  a 
retreat  from  human  society,  on  a  religious  or 
philosophical  account,  is  a  mere  cheat ;  it  neither 
can  answer  the  end  it  proposes,  or  qualify  us 
for  the  duties  of  religion,  which  we  are  com 
manded  to  perform  ;  and  is  therefore  both  irre 
ligious  in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  a  Christian 
life  many  ways.  Let  the  man  that  would  reap' 
the  advantage  of  solitude,  and  that  understands 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  learn  to  retire  into 
himself.  Serious  meditation  is  the  essence  of 
solitude ;  all  the  retreats  into  woods  and  deserts 
are  short  of  this ;  and  though  a  man  that  is 
perfectly  master  of  this  retirement,  may  be  a 
little  in  danger  of  quietism,  that  is  to  say,  of  an 
affectation  of  reservedness,  yet  it.  may  be  a  slan 
der  upon  him  in  the  main,  and  he  may  make 
himself  amends  upon  the  world  by  the  blessed 
calm  of  his  soul,  which  they  perhaps  who  appear 
more  cheerful  may  have  little  of. 

Retiring  into  deserts  in  the  first  days  of  reli 
gion,  and  into  abbeys  and  monasteries  since, 
what  have  they  been,  or  what  have  they  been 
able  to  do,  towards  purchasing  the  retirement  I 
speak  of?  They  have  indeed  been  things  to  be 
reckoned  among  austerities,  and  acts  of  mortifi- 
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cation,  and  so  far  might  be  commendable ;  but 
I  must  insist  upon  it,  that  a  retired  soul  is  not 
affected  with  them,  any  more  than  with  the  hur 
ries  of  company  and  society.  When  the  soul  of 
a  man  is  powerfully  engaged  in  any  particular 
subject,  'tis  like  that  of  St  Paul,  wrapt  up,  whe 
ther  it  be  into  the  third  heaven,  or  to  any  degree  j 
of  lower  exaltation.  Such  a  man  may  well  say 
with  the  apostle  above — Whether  I  was  in  the  • 
body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell.  It  was 
in  such  a  wrapt  up  state,  that  I  conceived  in  1 
what  1  call  my  vision  of  the  angelical  world  ;  of: 
which  I  have  here  subjoined  a  very  little  part. 

Is  it  rational  to  believe,  that  a  mind  exalted  so  j 
far  above  the  state  of  things  with  which  we  or-  | 
dinarily  converse,  should  not  be  capable  of  a 
separation  from  them,  which,  in  a  word,  is  the 
utmost  extent  of  solitude?  Let  such  never 
afflict  themselves  that  they  cannot  retreat  from  . 
the  world ;  let  them  learn  to  retreat  in  the  i 
world,  and  they  shall  enjoy  a  perfect  solitude,  as  ' 
complete,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  ' 
were  to  live  in  the  cupola  of  St  Paul's,  or  as  if '. 
they  were  to  live  upon  the  top  of  Cheviot  Hill  in  | 
Northumberland. 

They  that  cannot  be  retired  in  this  manner, 
must  not  only  retire  from  the  world,  but  out  ofj 
the  world,  before  they  can  arrive  to  any  true ! 
solitude.  Man  is  a  creature  so  formed  for  so-  j 
ciety,  that  it  may  not  only  be  said  that  it  is  not 
good  for  him  to  be  alone,  but  'tis  really  impos-  \ 
sible  he  should  be  alone.  We  are  so  continually  j 
in  need  of  one  another  ;  nay,  in  such  absolute  t 
necessity  of  assistance  from  one  another,  that  j 
those  who  have  pretended  to  give  us  the  lives 
and  manner  of  the  solitaires,  as  they  call  them, 
who  separated  themselves  from  mankind,  and 
wandered  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Lybia, 
are  frequently  put  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  the 
angels  down  from  heaven  to  do  one  drudgery 
or  another  for  them,  forming  imaginary  mira 
cles,  to  make  the  life  of  a  true  solitaire  possible  ; 
sometimes  they  have  no  bread,  sometimes  no 
water,  for  a  long  time  together  ;  and  then  a  mi 
racle  is  brought  upon  the  stage,  to  make  them 
live  so  long  without  food ;  at  other  times  they 
have  angels  come  to  be  their  cooks,  and  bring 
them  roast-meat ;  to  be  their  physicians,  to 
bring  them  physic,  and  the  like.  If  St  Hillary 
comes  in  his  wanderings  to  the  river  Nile,  an 
humble  crocodile  is  brought  to  carry  him  over 
upon  his  back ;  though  they  do  not  tell  us  whe 
ther  the  crocodile  asked  him  to  ride,  or  he  asked 
the  crocodile,  or  by  what  means  they  came  to  be 
so  familiar  with  one  another.  And  what  is  all 
this  to  the  retirement  of  the  soul,  with  which  it 
converses  in  heaven  in  the  midst  of  infinite 
crowds  of  men,  and  to  whom  the  nearest  of  other 
objects  is  nothing  at  all,  any  more  than  the  ob 
jects  of  mountains  and  deserts,  lions  and  leopards, 
and  the  like,  were  to  those  that  banished  them 
selves  to  Arabia  ? 

Besides,  in  a  state  of  life  where  circumstances 
are  easy,  and  provision  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
which  the  best  saint  cannot  support  the  want  of, 
is  quietly  and  plentifully  made,  has  not  the  mind 
infinitely  more  room  to  withdraw  from  the  world, 
than  when  at  best  it  must  wander  for  its  daily  food, 
though  it  were  but  the  product  of  the  field. 

Let  no  man  plead  he  wants  retirement,  that  he 


loves  solitude,  but  cannot  enjoy  it,  because  of  the 
embarrassment  of  the  world  ;  'tis  all  a  delusion ; 
if  he  loves  it,  if  he  desires  it,  he  may  have  it 
when,  where,  and  as  often  as  he  pleases,  let  his  i 
hurries,  his  labours,  or  his  afflictions  be  what  they 
will ;  it  is  not  the  want  of  an  opportunity  for  soli 
tude,  but  the  want  of  a  capacity  of  being  solitary, 
that  is  the  case  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life. 

I  knew  a  poor  but  good  man,  who,  though  he 
was  a  labourer,  was  a  man  of  sense  and  religion, 
who,  being  hard  at  work  with  some  other  men, 
removing  a  great  quantity  of  earth  to  raise  a 
bank  against  the  side  of  a  pond,  was  one  day  so 
out  of  himself,  and  wrapt  up  in  a  perfect  appli 
cation  of  his  mind  to  a  very  serious  subject,  that 
the  poor  man  drove  himself  and  his  wheelbarrow 
into  the  pond,  and  could  not  recover  himself 
till  help  came  to  him.  This  man  was  cer 
tainly  capable  of  a  perfect  solitude,  and  perhaps 
really  enjoyed  it,  for,  as  I  have  often  heard  him 
say,  he  lived  alone  in  the  world  ;  1.  Had  no  fa 
mily  to  embarrass  his  affections.  2.  His  low  cir 
cumstances  placed  him  below  the  observation  of 
the  upper  degrees  of  mankind.  3.  And  his  re 
served  meditations  placed  him  above  the  wicked 
part,  who  were  those  in  a  sphere  equal  to  him 
self,  among  whom,  as  he  said,  and  is  most  true, 
it  was  very  hard  to  find  a  sober  man,  much  less  a 
good  man.  so  that  he  lived  really  alone  in  the 
world,  applied  himself  to  labour  for  his  subsist 
ence,  had  no  other  business  with  mankind  but 
for  necessaries  of  life,  and  conversed  in  heaven  as 
effectually,  and,  I  believe,  every  way  as  divinely, 
as  St  Hilary  did  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia  among 
the  lions  and  crocodiles. 

If  this  retirement,  ivhich  they  call  solitude, 
consisted  only  of  separating  the  person  from  the 
world,  that  is  to  say,  from  human  society,  it  were 
itself  a  very  mean  thing,  and  would  every  way 
as  well  be  supplied  by  removing  from  a  place 
where  a  man  is  known  to  a  place  where  he  is 
not  known,  and  there  accustom  himself  to  a  re 
tired  life,  making  no  new  acquaintance,  and  only 
making  the  use  of  mankind  which  I  have  already 
spoken  of,  namely,  for  convenience,  and  supply 
of  necessary  food ;  and  I  think  of  the  two  that 
such  a  man,  or  a  man  so  retired,  may  have  more 
opportunity  to  be  an  entire  recluse,  and  may  en 
joy  more  real  solitude  than  a  man  in  a  desert. 
For  example : — 

In  the  solitude  I  speak  of,  a  man  has  no  more 
to  do  for  the  necessaries  of  life  than  to  receive 
them  from  the  hands  of  those  that  are  to  furnish 
them,  and  pay  them  for  so  doing,  whereas,  in  the 
solitude  of  deserts  and  wandering  lives,  from 
whence  all  our  monkish  devotion  springs,  they 
had  every  day  their  food,  such  as  it  was,  to  seek, 
or  the  load  of  it  to  carry,  and  except  where,  as  it 
said,  they  put  Providence  to  the  operation  of  a 
miracle  to  furnish  it,  they  had  frequently  difficul 
ties  enough  to  sustain  life ;  and  if  we  may  be 
lieve  history,  many  of  them  were  starved  to  death 
for  mere  hunger  or  thirst,  and  as  often  the  latter 
as  the  former. 

Those  that  had  recourse  to  these  solitudes  merely 
as  a  mortification  of  their  bodies,  as  I  observed 
before,  and  delivering  themselves  from  the  temp 
tations  which  society  exposed  them  to,  had  more 
room  for  the  pretence,  indeed,  than  those  who 
allege  that  they  did  it  to  give  up  themselves  to 
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prayer  and  meditation.  The  first  might  have  some 
reason  in  nature  for  the  fact,  as  men's  tempers 
and  constitutions  might  lead ;  some  have  an  in 
ordinate  appetite  to  crime,  some  addicted  by  na 
ture  to  one  ill  habit,  some  to  another,  though  the 
Christian  religion  does  not  guide  us  to  those  me 
thods  of  putting  a  force  upon  our  bodies  to  sub 
due  the  violence  of  inordinate  appetite.  The 
blessed  apostle  St  Paul  seems  to  have  been  in 
this  circumstance  when  being  assaulted  with  what 
is  called  "  a  thorn  in  the  flesh ;"  be  it  what  it 
will  that  is  meant  there,  it  is  not  to  my  purpose, 
but  he  prayed  to  the  Lord  thrice ;  that  was  the 
first  method  the  apostle  took,  and  thereby  set 
a  pious  example  to  all  those  who  are  assaulted 
l.y  any  temptation.  He  did  not  immediately  fly 
to  mi? ferities  and  bodily  mortifications,  separating 
himself  from  mankind,  or  flying  into  the  desert  to 
give  himself  up  to  fasting,  and  a  retreat  from  the 
world,  which  is  the  object  of  all  private  snare, 
but  he  applied  himself  by  serious  prayer  to  Him 
who  had  taught  us  to  pray,  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation."  And  the  answer  likewise  is  in 
structing  in  the  case  ;  he  was  not  driven  out  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  into  the  desert, — he  was  not 
commanded  to  retire  into  the  wilderness  that  he 
might  be  free  from  the  temptation  ;  nothing  less ; 
but  the  answer  was,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thce  " — sufficient  without  the  help  of  artificial 
mortification; 

So  that  even  in  the  case  of  these  forcible  morti 
fications  they  are  not  required,  much  less  directed, 
for  helps  to  meditation  ;  for  if  meditation  could 
not  be  practised  beneficially,  and  to  all  the  in 
tents  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained  a 
duty,  without,  flying  from  the  face  of  human  so 
ciety,  the  life  of  man  would  be  very  unhappy. 

But  doubtless  the  contrary  is  evident,  and  all 
the  parts  of  a  complete  solitude  are  to  be  as  ef 
fectually  enjoyed,  if  we  please,  and  sufficient  grace 
Insisting,  even  in  the  most  populous  cities,  among 
:he  hurries  of  conversation  and  gallantry  of  a 
:ourt,  or  the  noise  and  business  of  a  camp,  as  in 
he  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Lybia,  or  in  the  deso- 
ite  life  of  an  uninhabited  island. 


CHAPTER  II. 
AN  ESSAY  UPON  HONESTY. 

I  first  came  home  to  my  own  country, 
Ind  began  to  sit  down  and  look  back  upon  the 
j  ast  circumstances  of  my  wandering  state,  as  you 
rill  in  charity  suppose  I  could  not  but  do  very 
Iften,  the  very  prosperity  I  enjoyed  led  me  most 
laturally  to  reflect  upon  the  particular  steps  by 
|  hich   1   arrived  to  it.     The  condition  I  was  in  | 
Us  very  happy,  speaking  c.f  human  felicity  ;  the 
Ifmer  captivity   1   had  suffered  made  my  liberty 
Jveeter  to  me  ;  and  to  find  myself  jumped  into 
jisy  circumstances  at  once,  from  a  condition  be- 
Jw  the  common  rate  of  life,  made  it  still  sweeter. 
;  time  as  I  was  upon  my  inquiries  into  the  happy 
arrence  of  the  causes  which  had  brought  the 
I  ent  of  my  prosperity  to  pass,  as  an  effect,  it 
Icurred  to  my  thoughts  how  much  of  it  all  de- 
Jnded,  under  the  disposition  of  Providence,  upon 
le  principle  of  honesty  which   I  met  \vith   in 
Jnost  all  the  people  whom  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
cerned  with   in   my   private   and  particular 


affairs ;  and  I  that  had  met  with  such  extraordi 
nary  instances  of  the  knavery  and  villany  of  men's 
natures  in  other  circumstances,  could  not  but  be 
something  taken  up  with  the  miracles  of  honesty 
that  I  had  met  with  among  tYfe  several  people  I 
had  had  to  do  with,  I  mean  those  whom  I  had 
more  particularly  to  do  with  in  the  articles  of  my 
liberty,  estate,  or  effects,  which  fell  into  their 
hands. 

I  began  with  my  most  trusty  and  faithful  wi 
dow,  the  captain's  wife  with  whom  I  first  went  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  whom  I  entrusted 
200/.,  being  the  gain  I  had  made  in  my  first  ad 
ventures  to  Guinea,  as  in  the  first  volume,  page 
330,  appears. 

She  was  left  a  widow,  and  in  but  indifferent 
circumstances,  but  when  I  sent  to  her  so  far  off 
as  the  Brazils,  where  I  was  in  such  a  condition 
as  she  might  have  reasonably  believed  I  should 
never  have  been  able  to  come  myself;  and  if  I 
had,  might  be  in  no  condition  to  recover  it  of  her, 
and  having  myself  nothing  to  show  under  her 
hand  for  the  trust,  yet  she  was  so  just  that  she 
sent  the  full  value  of  what  I  wrote  for,  being 
100/.  ;  and  to  show,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  her  sin 
cere  honest  concern  for  my  good,  put  in  among 
many  necessary  things  which  I  did  not  write  for, 
I  say,  put  in  two  bibles,  besides  other  good  books, 
for  my  reading  and  instruction,  as  she  said  after 
wards,  in  popish  and  heathen  countries,  where  I 
might  chance  to  fall.  Honesty  not  only  leads  to 
discharge  every  debt  and  every  trust  to  our 
neighbour,  so  far  as  is  justly  to  be  demanded,  but 
an  honest  man  acknowledges  himself  debtor  to 
all  mankind,  for  so  much  good  to  be  done  for 
them,  whether  for  soul  or  body,  as  PjQ.yjden.cfi 
puts  an  opportunity  into  his  hands  to  do.  In 
order  to  discharge  this  debt,  he  studies  continu 
ally  for  opportunity  to  do  all  the  acts  of  kindness 
and  beneficence  that  is  possible  for  him  to  do ; 
and  though  very  few  consider  it,  a  man  is  not  a 
completely  honest  man  that  does  not  do  this. 

Upon  this  consideration  I  question  much  whe 
ther  a  covetous,  narrow,  stingy  man,  as  we  call 
him,  one  who  gives  himself  up  to  himself,  as  born 
for  himself  only,  and  who  declines  the  advantages 
and  opportunities  of  doing  good,  I  mean,  ex 
tremely  so  ;  I  say,  I  much  question  whether 
such  a  man  can  be  an  honest  man — nay,  I  am 
satisfied  he  cannot  be  an  honest  man,  for  though 
he  may  pay  every  mcin  his  own,  and  be  just,  as 
he  thinks  it,  to  a  farthing,  yet  this  is  part  of  the 
justice  which,  in  the  common  phrase,  is  the 
^greatest  injustice.  This  is  one  meaning  of  that 
"saying,  summumjus,  summa  injuria. 

To  pay  every  man  their  own  is  the  common 
law  of  honesty,  but  to  do  good  to  all  mankind,  as 
far  as  you  are  able,  is  the  chancery  law  of  hones 
ty;  and  though,  in  common  law  or  justice,  as  I 
call  it,  mankind  can  have  no  claim  upon  us,  if  we 
do  but  just  pay  our  debts,  yet  in  heaven's  chan 
cery  they  will  have  relief  against  us,  for  they 
have  a  demand  in  equity  of  all  the  good  to  be 
done  them  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  and  this 
chancery  court,  or  court  of  equity,  is  held  in 
every  man's  breast — 'tis  a  true  court  of  con 
science,  and  every  man's  conscience  is  a  lord 
chancellor  to  him  ;  if  he  has  not  performed,  if  he 
has  not  paid  this  debt,  conscience  will  decree 
him  to  pay  it,  on  the  penalty  of  declaring  him  a 
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dishonest  man,  even  in  his  own  opinion  ;  and  if 
he  still  refuses  to  comply,  will  proceed  by  all  the 
legal  steps  of  a  court  of  conscience  process,  till  at 
last  it  will  issue  out  a  writ  of  rebellion  against 
him,  and  proclaim  him  a  rebel  to  nature  and  his 
own  conscience. 

Bat  this  is  by  the  way,  and  is  occasioned  by 
the  observations  I  have  made  of  many  people 
who  think  they  are  mighty  honest  if  they  pay 
their  debts,  and  owe  no  man  anything,  as  they 
call  it ;  at  the  same  time,  like  true  misers,  who 
lay  up  all  for  themselves,  they  think  nothing  of 
the  debt  of  charity  and  beneficence  which  they 
owe  to  all  mankind. 

Rich  men  are  their  Maker's  freeholders ;  they 
enjoy  freely  the  estate  he  has  given  them  posses 
sion  of,  with  all  the  rents,  profits,  and  emolu 
ments,  but  charged  with  a  fee-farm  rent  to  the 
younger  children  of  the  family,  namely,  the 
poor ;  or  if  you  will,  you  may  call  them  QocPs 
copy-holders,  paying  a  quit-rent  to  the  lord  oT 
the  manor,  which  quit-rent  he  has  assigned  for 
the  use  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  be  paid  in  a 
constant  discharge  of  all  good  offices,  friendly, 
kind,  and  generous  actions  ;  and  he  that  will  not 
pay  his  rent  cannot  be  an  honest  man,  any  more 
than  he  that  would  not.  pay  his  other  just  debts. 

The  Scripture  concurs  exactly  with  this  notion 
of  mine  ;  the  miser  is  called  by  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  "  A  vile  person,  one  that  works  iniquity, 
and  practises  hypocrisy,  and  utters  error  before 
the  Lord." — Isaiah,  xxxii,  G.  How  does  this 
appear?  The  very  next  words  explain  it.  "  He 
makes  empty  the  soul  of  the  hungry,  and  he  will 
cause  the  drink  of  the  thirsty  to  fail."  But  lest 
this  should  seem  a  strained  text,  let  us  read  on, 
both  before  and  after,  verse  5.  "  The  vile  per 
son  shall  no  more  be  called  liberal,  nor  the  churl 
said  to  be  bountiful."  Here  the  opposite  to  a 
liberal  man  is  called  a  vile  person,  and  the  oppo 
site  to  a  bountiful  man  is  called  a  churl;  and 
in  the  verse  following,  the  same  vile  person,  as 
opposed  to  the  liberal  man,  is  called  a  wicked 
man,  and  the  liberal  man  is  set  up  a  pattern  for 
us  all,  in  opposition  to  the  vile,  churlish,  covet 
ous  wretch.  —  Vers.  7,  8.  The  instruments  also 
of  the  churl  arc  evil :  he  deviseth  wicked  devices 
to  destroy  the  poor  with  lying  words,  even  when 
the  needy  speakcth  right ;  but  the  liberal  devis- 
eih  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he 
stand. 

In  a  word,  I  think  my  opinion  justified  by  this 
text,  that  a  churl,  a  morose,  sour  disposition,  a 
covetous,  avaricious,  selfish,  unprincipled  man, 
cannot  be  an  honest  man :  he  does  not  pay  the 
common  debt  of  mankind  to  one  another,  nor  the 
fee-farm  or  quit. rent  of  his  estate  to  God,  who 
is  his  great  landlord  or  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
who  has  charged  the  debt  upon  him.  I  know 
the  nii.-er  will  laugh  at  this  notion,  but  I  speak 
my  own  opinion,  let  it  go  as  far  as  reason  will 
carry  it. 

1  come  back  to  the  examples  I  was  giving  in 
my  private  case.  As  the  widow  was  honest  to 
me,  so  was  my  good  Portuguese  captain ;  and  it 
is  this  man's  original  honesty  that  makes  me 
speak  of  the  honest  man's  debt  to  mankind.  It 
was  honesty,  a  generous  honesty,  that  led  the 
poor  man  to  take  me  up  at  sea,  which,  if  he  had 
neglected,  my  boy  Xury  and  I  had  perished 


together ;  it  was  no  debt  to  me  in  particular,  but 
a  debt  to  mankind,  that  he  paid  in  that  action, 
and  yet  he  could  not  have  been  an  honest  man 
without  it.  You  will  say,  if  he  had  gone  away 
and  left  me,  he  had  been  barbarous  and  inhuman, 
and  deserved  to  be  left  to  perish  himself  in  the 
like  distress ;  but,  I  say,  this  is  not  all  the  case  ; 
custom  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  leads  us  to 
say  it  would  have  been  hard-hearted  and  iniiu- 

i  man,  but  conscience  will  tell  any  man  that  it  was 
a  debt,  and  he  could  not  but  be  condemned  by 

[  the  court  of  conscience  in  his  own  breast,  if  he 
had  omitted  it — nay,  in  the  sight  of  heaven  he 
had  tacitly  killed  us,  and  had  been  as  guilty  of 
our  death  as  a  murderer,  for  he  that  refuses  to 
save  a  life  thrown  into  his  hands  takes  it  away ; 
and  if  there  is  a  just  retribution  in  a  future  state, 
if  blood  is  at  all  required  there,  the  blood  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  whom  we  could 
have  saved,  and  did  not,  shall  be  reckoned  to  us 
at  that  day  as  spilt  by  our  own  hands  ;  for  leav 
ing  life  in  a  posture  in  which  it  must  inevitably 
perish,  is  without  question  causing  it  to  perish, 
and  will  be  called  so  then,  by  whatever  gilded 
dressed-up  words  we  may  express  and  conceal  it 
now. 

But  I  go  farther,  for  my  good  Portuguese  went 
farther  with  me ;  he  not  only  paid  the  debt  he 
owed  to  heaven  in  saving  our  lives,  but  he  went 
farther — he  took  nothing  of  what  I  had,  though, 
in  the  common  right  of  the  sea,  it  was  all  his  due 
for  salvage,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  but  he  gave  me 
the  value  of  everything,  bought  my  boat,  which 
he  might  have  turned  adrift,  my  boy  Xury,  who 
was  not  my  slave  by  any  right,  or,  if  he  had, 
became  free  from  that  time  ;  and  the  life  of  Xury, 
which  he  had  saved,  as  a  servant,  was  his  own, 
yet  he  bought  everything  of  me  for  the  full 
value,  and  took  nothing  of  me,  no,  not  fir  my 
passage. 

Here  was  the  liberal  man  devising  liberal 
things,  and  the  sequel  made  good  the  promissory 
text,  for  by  these  liberal  things  the  honest  liberal 
man  might  be  truly  said  to  stand;  when  I  came 
to  reward  him  at  my  coming  to  Lisbon,  to  sell 
my  plantation  at  Brazil,  then  he  being  poor  and 
reduced,  and  not  able  to  pay  even  what  he  owed 
me,  1  gave  him  a  reward  sufficient  to  make  his 
circumstances  easy  all  his  life  after. 

The  bounty  of  this  man  to  me,  when  first  he 
took  me  up  out  of  the  sea,  was  the  highest  and 
most  complete  act  of  honesty — a  generous  bo- 
nesty.  laying  hold  of  an  opportunity  to  do  good 

^o  an  object  offered  by  the  providence  of  heaven, 
and  thereby  acknowledging  the  debt  he  had  to 
pay  to  his  maker,  in  the  persons  of  his  most  dis 
tressed  creatures. 

And  here  also  let  me  remind  my  readers  of 
what,  perhaps,  they  seldom  much  regard ;  it  u 
not  only  a  gift  from  heaven  to  us  to  be  put  in  a 
condition  of  doing  good,  but  'tis  a  gift,  and  a 
favour  from  heaven,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  the  good  we  arc  in  a  condition  to  do,  and 
we  ought  to  close  with  the  opportunity,  as  a  par 
ticular  gift  from  above,  and  be  as  thankful  for  it, 
1  say,  as  thankful  for  the  occasion  of  doing  good, 
as  for  the  ability. 

1  might  mention  here  the  honesty  of  my  fellow- 

I  planter  in  the  Brazil*,  and  of  the  two  merchant 
and  their  sons,  by  whose   integrity  I  had  m; 
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share  in  the  plantation  preserved  and  taken  can 
of;  as  also  the  honesty  of  the  public  treasurer 
for  the  church  there,  and  the  like ;  but  I  am 
carried  off  in  uiy  thoughts,  to  enlarge  upon  this 
noble  principle,  from  the  two  examples  I  have 
already  mentioned,  viz.,  the  Guinea  captain': 
widow  and  the  Portuguese  ;  and  this  in  particu 
lar,  because,  since  I  came  to  England  to  reside,  1 
have  met  with  abundance  of  disputes  about 
honesty,  especially  in  cases  where  honest  men 
come  to  be  unhappy  men,  when  they  fall  into 
such  circumstances  as  they  cannot  be  honest,  or 
rather,  cannot  show  the  principle  of  honesty 
which  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  actions, 
and  which,  but  for  those  circumstances  which 
entirely  disable  them,  would  certainly  show  itself 
in  every  branch  of  their  lives ;  such  men  I  have 
too  often  seen  branded  for  knaves  by  those  who,  if 
they  come  into  the  same  condition,  would  per 
haps  do  the  same  things,  or  worse  than  they  may 
have  done. 

Both  my  widow  and  my  Portuguese  captain 
fell  into  low  circumstances,  so  that  they  could 
not  make  good  to  me  my  money  that  was  in  their 
hands  ;  and  yet  both  of  them  showed  tb  me  that 
they  had  not  only  a  principle  of  justice,  but  of 
generous  honesty  too,  when  the  opportunity  was 
put  into  their  hands  to  do  so. 

This  put  me  upon  inquiring  and  debating  with 
myself  what  this  subtle  and  imperceptible  thing 
called  honesty  is,  and  how  it  might  be  described, 
setting  down  my  thoughts  at  several  times,  as 
objects  presented,  that  posterity,  if  they  think 
them  worth  while,  may  find  them  both  useful 
and  diverting.  And,  first,  I  thought  it  not 
improper  to  lay  down  the  conditions  upon  which 
I  am  to  enter  upon  that  description,  that  I  may 
not  be  mistaken,  but  be  allowed  to  explain  what 
I  mean  by  honesty,  before  I  undertake  to  enter 
upon  any  discourses  or  observations  about  it. 

And  to  come  directly  to  it,  for  I  would  make 
as  few  preambles  as  possible,  I  shall  crave  the 
liberty,  in  all  the  following  discourse,  to  take  the 
term  honesty,  as  I  think  all  English  expressions 
ought  to  be  taken,  namely,  honesterly,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  general 
vulgar  sense  of  it,  without  any  circumlocutions 
or  double-entendres  whatsoever ;  for  I  desire  to 
speak  plainly  and  sincerely.  Indeed,  as  I  have 
no  talent  at  hard  words,  so  I  have  no  great  vene 
ration  for  etymologies,  especially  in  English,  but, 
since  I  am  treating  of  honesty,  I  desire  to  do  it, 
as  I  say  above,  honestly,  according  to  the  genu 
ine  signification  of  the  thing. 

Neither  shall  I  examine  whether  honesty  be  a 
natural  or  an  acquired  virtue — whether  a  habit '., 
or  a  quality — whether  inherent  or  accidental — 
all  the  philosophical  part  of  it  I  choose  to  omit. 

Neither  shall  I  examine  it,  as  it  extends  to 
spirituals,  and  looks  towards  religion  ;  if  we  in 
quire  about  honesty  towards  God,  I  readily  allow 
all  men  are  born  knaves,  villains,  thieves,  and 
murderers,  and  nothing  but  the  restraining  power 
of  Providence  withholds  us  all  from  showing  our 
selves  such  on  all  occasions. 

No  man  can  be  just  to  his  maker;  if  he  could, 
all  our  creeds  and  confessions,  litanies  and  sup 
plications,  were  ridiculous  contradictions  and  im 
pertinences,  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  human  life. 


I      (n  all  the  ensuing  discourse,  therefore,  1  am  to 
be  understood  of  honesty,  as  it  regards  mankind 
among  themselves,  as  it  looks  from  one  man  to 
;  another,  in  those  necessary  parts  of  man's  life 
I  his  conversation  and  negotiation,  trusts,  friend 
ships,  and  all  the  incidents  of  human  affairs. 

The  plainness  I  profess,  both  in  style  and 
method,  seems  to  me  to  have  some  suitablejuui*. 
logy  to  the  subject,  honesty,  and  Therefore  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  strictly  followed ;  and 
I  must  own,  I  am  the  better  reconciled,  on  this 
;  very  account,  to  a  natural  infirmity  of  homely 
plain  writing,  in  that  I  think  the  plainness  of 
expression,  which  I  am  condemned  to,  will  give 
no  disadvantage  to  my  subject,  since  honesty 
shows  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  more  like 
honesty,  when  artifice  is  dismissed,  and  she  is 
honestly  seen  by  her  own  light  only ;  likewise  the 
same  sincerity  is  required  in  the  reader,  and  he 
that  reads  this  essay  without  honesty,  will  never 
understand  it  right ;  she  must,  1  say,  be  viewed 
by  her  own  light.  If  prejudice,  partiality,  or 
private  opinions  stand  in  the  way,  the  man's  a 
reading  knave,  he  is  not  honest  to  the  subject ; 
and  upon  such  an  one  all  the  labour  is  lost — this 
work  is  of  no  use  to  him,  and,  by  my  consent, 
the  bookseller  should  give  him  his  money  again. 
If  any  man,  from  his  private  ill-nature,  takes 
exceptions  at  me,  poor,  wild,  wicked  Robinson 
Crusoe,  for  prating  of  such  subjects  as  this  is, 
and  shall  call  either  my  sins  or  misfortunes  to 
remembrance,  in  prejudice  of  what  he  reads, 
supposing  me  thereby  unqualified  to  defend  so 
noble  a  subject  as  this  of  honesty,  or,  at  least,  to 
handle  it  honestly,  I  take  the  freedom  to  tell 
such,  that  those  very  wild  wicked  doings  and 
mistakes  of  mine  render  me  the  properest  man 
alive  to  give  warning  to  others,  as  the  man  that 
has  been  sick  is  half  a  physician.  Besides,  the 
confession  which  I  all  along  make  of  my  early 
errors,  and  which  Providence,  you  see,  found  me 
leisure  enough  to  repent  of,  and,  I  hope,  gave  me 
assistance  to  do  it  effectually,  assists  to  qualify 
me  for  the  present  undertaking,  as  well  to  recom 
mend  that  rectitude  of  soul  which  I  call  honesty 
to  others,  as  to  warn  those  who  are  subject  to 
mistake  it,  either  in  themselves  or  others.  Heaven 
itself  receives  those  who  sincerely  repent  into 
the  same  state  of  acceptance  as  if  they  luid  not 
sinned  at  all,  and  so  should  we  also. 

They  who  repent,  and  their  ill  lives  amend. 
Stand  next  to  those  who  never  did  offend. 

Nor  do  I  think  a  man  ought  to  be  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  own  and  acknowledge  his  follies  and 
mistakes,  but  rather  to  think  it  a  debt  which 
honesty  obliges  him  to  pay  ;  besides, our  infirmi 
ties  and  errors,  to  which  all  men  are  equally 
subject,  when  recovered  from,  leave  such  impres 
sions  behind  them  on  those  who  sincerely  repent 
of  them,  that  they  are  always  the  forwardest  to 
accuse  and  reproach  themselves.  No  man  need 
advise  them  or  lead  them ;  and  this  gives  the 
greatest  discovery  of  the  honesty  of  the  man's 
heart,  and  sincerity  of  principles.  Some  people 
tell  us  they  think  they  need  not  make  any  open 
acknowledgment  of  their  follies,  and  'tis  a  cruelty 
to  exact  it  of  them — that  they  could  rather  die 
than  submit  to  it — that  their  spirits  are  too  great 
for  it — that  they  are  more  afraid  to  come  to  such 
public  confessions  and  recognitions  than  they 
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would  be  to  meet  a  cannon  bullet,  or  to  face  an 
enemy.  But  this  is  a  poor  mistaken  piece  of 
false  bravery  ;  all  shame  is  cowardice,  as  an  emi 
nent  poet  tells  us,  that  all  courage  is  fear,  the 
bravest  spirit  is  the  best  qualified  for  a  penitent. 
"Tis  a  strange  thing  that  we  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  offend,  but  should  be  ashamed  to  repent ;  not 
afraid  to  sin,  but  afraid  to  confess.  This  very 
thought  extorted  the  following  lines  from  a  friend 
of  mine,  with  whom  I  discoursed  upon  this 
head : — 

Among  the  worst  of  cowards  let  him' be  named, 
Who,  having  sinned,  is  afraid  to  be  ashamed  j 
And  to  mistaken  courage  he's  betrayed, 
Who,  having  sinned,  is  ashamed  to  be  afraid.' 

But  to  leave  the  point  of  courage  and  cowar 
dice  in  our  repenting  of  our  offences,  I  bring  it 
back  to  the  very  point  I  am  upon,  namely,  that 
of  honesty.  A  man  cannot  be  truly  an  honest 
man  without  acknowledging  the  mistakes  he  has 
made,  particularly  without  acknowledging  the 
wrong  done  to  his  neighbour ;  and  why,  pray,  is 
justice  less  required  in  his  acknowledgment  to  his 
Maker  ?  He,  then,  that  will  be  honest,  must  dare 
fifcbnfess  he  has  been  a  knave ;  for,  as  above, 
speaking  of  our  behaviour  to  Godj  we  have  been 
all  knaves,  and  all  dishonest ;  and,  if  we  come  to 
speak  strictly,  perhaps  it  would  hold  in  our  beha 
viour  to  one  another  also,  for  where's  the  man 
that  is  not  chargeable  by  some  or  other  of  his 
neighbours,  or  by  himself,  with  doing  wrong,  with 
some  oppression  or  injury,  either  of  the  tongue 
or  of  the  hands? 

I  might  enlarge  here  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
tongue,  a  thing  some  people,  who  call  themselves 
very  honest  men,  keep  a  very  slender  guard  upon, 
I  mean,  as  to  evil-speaking,  and  of  all  evil-speak 
ing  that  wonst  kind  of  it,  the  speaking  hard  and 
unjust  things  of  one  another. 

This  is  certainly  intended  by  the  command  of 
God,  which  is  so  express  and  emphatic,  Thou 
shall  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh 
bour  ;  at  least  that  part  which  is  what  we  call 
slander,  raising  an  injurious  and  false  charge 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  our  neigh 
bour,  and  spreading  it  for  truth. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  that  honesty  I  am  speaking 
of  respects  all  detraction,  all  outrageous  assaults 
of  the  tongue ;  reproach  is  as  really  a  part  of 
dishonesty  as  slander,  and,  though  not  so  aggra 
vated  in  degree,  yet  'tis  the  same  in  kind. 

There  is  a  kind  of  murder  that  may  be  com 
mitted  with  the  tongue,  that  is  in  its  nature  as 
cruel  as  that  of  the  hand.  This  can  never  be 
the  practice  of  an  honest  man  ;  nay,  he  that 
practises  it  cannot  be  an  honest  man. 

But  perhaps  I  may  come  to  this  again,  but 
I  must  go  back  to  explain  myself  upon  the  sub 
ject  a  little  farther  in  the  general,  and  then  you 
shall  hear  more  of  me  as  to  the  particulars. 

OF  HONESTY  IN  GENERAL. 

I  HAVE  always  observed,  that  however  few  the 
real  honest  men  are,  yet  every  man  thinks  him 
self  and  proclaims  himself  an  honest  man.  Ho 
nesty,  like  heaven,  has  all  men's  good  word,  and 
all  men  pretend  to  a  share  of  it;  so  general  is 
the  claim,  that  like  a  jest  which  is  spoiled  by  the 
repetition,  'tis  grown  of  no  value  for  a  man  to 
swear  by  his  faith,  which  is,  in  its  original  mean 


ing,  by  his  honesty,  and  ought  to  be  understood 
so. 

Like  heaven,  too,  'tis  little  understood  by  those 
who  pretend  most  to  it,  'tis  too  often  squared 
according  to  men's  private  interest,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  the  latitude  which  some  men 
give  themselves  is  inconsistent  with  its,  nature. 

Honesty  is  a  general  probity  of  mind,  an  apti 
tude  to  act  justly  and  honourably  in  all  cases, 
religious  and  civil,  and  to  all  persons,  superior  or 
inferior ;  neither  is  ability  or  disability  to  act  so 
any  part  of  the  thing  itself  in  this  sense. 

It  may  be  distinguished  into  justice  and  equity, 
or,  if  you  will,  into  debt  and  honour,  for  both 
make  up  but  one  honesty. 

Exact  justice  is  a  debt  to  all  our  fellow-crea 
tures  ;  and  honourable,  generous  justice  is  derived 
from  that  golden  rule,  Quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis 
alteri  nefeceris ;  and  all  this  put  together,  makes 
up  honesty ;  honour,  indeed,  is  a  higher  word  for 
it,  but  'tis  the  same  thing,  and 

Differs  from  justice  only  in  the  name, 
For  honesty  and  honour  are  the  same. 

This  honesty  is  of  so  qualifying  a  nature,  that 
'tis  the  most  denominative  of  all  possible  virtues ; 
an  honest  man  is  the  best  title  can  be  given  in 
the  world  ;  all  other  titles  are  empty  and  ridicul 
ous  without  it,  and  no  title  can  be  really  scandal 
ous  if  this  remain.  'Tis  the  capital  letter,  by 
which  a  man's  character  will  be  known,  when 
private  qualities  and  accomplishments  are  worm- 
eaten  by  time  ;  without  it  a  man  can  neither  be 
a  Christian  or  a  gentleman.  A  man  may  be  a 
poor  honest  man — an  unfortunate  honest  man, 
but  a  Christian  knave,  or  a  gentleman  knave,  is 
a  contradiction.  A  man  forfeits  his  character 
and  his  family  by  knavery,  and  his  escutcheon 
ought  to  have  a  particular  blot,  like  that  of  bas 
tardy.  When  a  gentleman  loses  his  honesty,  he 
ceases  to  be  a  gentleman,  commences  rake  from 
that  minute,  and  ought  to  be  used  like  one. 

Honesty  has  such  n  general  character  in  the 
minds  of  men,  that  the  worst  of  men,  who  nei 
ther  practise  or  pretend  to  any  part  of  it,  will 
yet  value  it  in  others ;  no  man  ever  could  be  so 
out  of  love  with  it  as  to  desire  his  posterity  should 
be  without  it ;  nay,  such  is  the  veneration  all  men 
have  for  it,  that  the  general  blessing  of  a  father 
to  his  son  is,  Pray  God  make  thee  an  honest 
man. 

Indeed,  so  general  is  the  value  of  it,  and  so 
well  known,  that  it  seems  needless  to  say  any 
thing  in  behalf  of  it.  So  far  as  it  is  found  upon 
earth,  so  much  of  the  first  rectitude  of  nature 
and  of  the  image  of  God  seems  to  be  restored  to 
mankind. 

The  greatest  mischief  which  to  me  seems  to 
attend  this  virtue,  like  the  thorn  about  the  rose, 
which  pricks  the  finger  of  those  who  meddle  with 
it,  is  pride ;  'tis  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  to  be 
very  honest,  and  not  be  proud  of  it ;  and  though 
he  who  is  really  honest,  has,  as  we  say,  some 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  yet  I  take  his  honesty  to 
be  in  a  great  deal  of  danger,  who  values  himself 
too  much  upon  it. 

True  honest  honesty,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such 
an  expression,  has  the  least  relation  to  pride  of 
any  view  in  the  world  ;  'tis  all  simple,  plain, 
genuine,  and  sincere  ;  and  if  I  hear  a  man  boast 
of  his  honesty,  I  cannot  help  having  some  fears 
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for  him,  at  least,   that  'tis  sickly  and  languish 
ing. 

Honesty  is  a  little  tender  plant,  not  known  to 
all  who  have  skill  in  simples,  thick  sowed,  as 
they  say,  and  thin  come  up  ;  'tis  nice  of  growth, 
it  seldom  thrives  in  a  very  fat  soil,  and  yet  a  very 
poor  ground,  too,  is  apt  to  starve  it,  unless  it  has 
taken  very  good  root ;  when  it  once  takes  to  a 
piece  of  ground  it  will  never  be  quite  destroyed  ; 
•  it  may  be  choked  with  the  weeds  of  prosperity, 
and  sometimes  'tis  so  scorched  up  with  the 
droughts  of  poverty  and  necessity,  that  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  quite  dead  and  gone  ;  but  it  always 
revives  upon  the  least  mild  weather,  and  if  some 
showers  of  plenty  fall,  it  makes  full  reparation 
for  the  loss  the  gardener  had  in  his  crop. 

There  is  an  ugly  weed,  called  cunning,  which 
is  very  pernicious  to  it,  and  which  particularly 
injures  it,  by  hiding  it  from  our  discovery,  and 
making  it  hard  to  find.  This  is  so  like  honesty, 
that  many  a  man  has  been  deceived  with  it,  and 
has  taken  one  for  t'other  in  the  market ;  nay, 
I  have  heard  of  some  who  have  planted  this  wild 
honesty,  as  we  may  call  it,  in  their  own  ground, 
have  made  use  of  it  in  their  friendships  and  deal 
ings,  and  thought  it  had  been  the  true  plant,  but 
they  always  lost  credit  by  it.  And  that  was  not 
the  worst  neither,  for  they  had  the  loss  who  dealt 
with  them,  and  who  chaffered  for  a  counterfeit 
commodity  ;  and  we  find  many  deceived  so  still, 
which  is  the  occasion  there  is  such  an  outcry 
about  false  friends,  and  about  sharping  and  trick 
ing  in  men's  ordinary  dealings  in  the  world. 

This  true  honesty,  too,  has  some  little  differ 
ence  in  it,  according  to  the  soil  or  climate  in 
which  it  grows,  and  your  simplers  have  had  some 
disputes  about  the  sorts  of  it ;  nay,  there  have 
been  great  heats  about  the  several  kinds  of  this 
plant,  which  grows  in  different  countries,  and 
some  call  that  honesty  which  others  say  is  not ; 
as,  particularly,  they  say,  there  is  a  sort  of 
honesty  in  my  country,  Yorkshire  honesty,  which 
differs  very  much  from  that  which  is  found  in 
these  southern  parts  about  London  ;  then  there 
is  a  sort  of  Scots  honesty,  which  they  say  is  a 
meaner  sort  than  that  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  in  New 
England  I  have  heard  they  have  a  kind  of 
honesty  which  is  worse  than  the  Scottish,  and 
little  better  than  the  wild  honesty  called  cunning, 
which  I  mentioned  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  tell  us  that  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  at  Smyrna, 
and  at  Constantinople,  the  Turks  have  a  better 
sort  of  honesty  than  any  of  us.  I  am  sorry  our 
Turkey  company  have  not  imported  some  of  it, 
that  we  might  try  whether  it  would  thrive  here  j 
or  no.  'Tis  a  little  odd  to  me  it  should  grow  to 
such  a  perfection  in  Turkey,  because  it  has 
always  been  observed  to  thrive  best  where  it  is 
sowed  with  a  sort  of  grain  called  religion ;  indeed, 
they  never  thrive  in  these  parts  of  the  world  so 
well  apart  as  they  do  together.  And  for  this 
reason,  I  must  own,  I  have  found  that  Scots 
honesty,  as  above,  to  be  of  a  very  good  kind. 
How  it  is  in  Turkey  I  know  not,  for,  in  all  my 
travels,  I  never  set  my  foot  in  the  Grand  Seig 
nior's  dominions. 

But  to  waive  allegories,  disputes  about  what  is 
or  is  not  honesty,  are  dangerous  to  honesty  itself, 
for  no  case  can  be  doubtful  which  does  not  border 
upon  the  frontiers  of  dishonesty ;  and  he  that 


resolves  not  to  be  drowned,  had  best  never  come 
near  the  brink  of  the  water. 

That  man  who  will  do  nothing  but  what  is 
barely  honest,  is  in  great  danger.  It  is  certainly 
just  for  me  to  do  everything  the  law  justifies,  but 
if  I  should  only  square  my  actions  by  what  is 
literally  lawful,  I  must  throw  every  debtor, 
though  he  be  poor,  in  prison,  and  never  release 
him  till  he  has  paid  the  uttermost  farthing;  I 
must  hang  every  malefactor  without  mercy ;  I 
must  exact  the  penalty  of  every  bond,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  every  indenture.  In  short,  I  must 
be  uneasy  to  all  mankind,  and  make  them  so  to 
me  ;  and,  in  a  word,  be  a  very  knave  too,  as  well 
as  a  tyrant,  for  cruelty  is  not  honesty. 

Therefore,  the  sovereign  judge  of  every  man's 
honesty  has  laid  us  down  a  general  rule,  to 
which  all  the  particulars  are  resolved,  Quod  tibi 
fieri  non  vis  alteri  ne  feceris*  This  is  a  part  of 
that  honesty  I  am  treating  of,  and  which  indeed 
is  the  more  essential  of  the  two ;  this  is  the  test 
of  behaviour,  and  the  grand  article  to  have  re 
course  to  when  laws  are  silent. 

I  have  heard  some  men  argue,  that  they  are 
not  bound  to  any  such  considerations  of  the  indi 
gence  of  persons  as  lead  to  concessions  of  time, 
or  compositions  with  them  for  debts ;  that  'tis 
all  ex  gratia,  or  the  effects  of  policy,  because 
circumstances  lead  them  to  judge  it  better  to 
take  what  they  can  get  than  lose  the  whole. 

Speaking  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  I  allow  that 
they  may  be  in  the  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  gives  a  bond 
for  a  debt,  pleads  he  is  answerable  for  no  more 
than  the  law  will  force  him  to ;  that  is,  he  may 
defend  a  suit,  stand  out  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  at,  last  keep  out  of  the  way,  so  as  not  to  have 
judgment  or  execution  served  on  him  ;  he  may 
secure  his  estate  from  the  execution,  as  well  as 
his  person,  and  so  never  pay  the  debt  at  all,  and 
yet  in  the  eye  of  the  law  be  an  honest  man  ;  and 
this  part  of  legal  literal  honesty  is  supported 
only  by  the  other,  namely,  the  cruel  part ;  for 
really  such  a  man,  speaking  in  the  sense  of  com 
mon  justice,  is  a  knave  ;  he  ought  to  act  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  his  obligation, 
and  in  the  right  of  a  debtor  to  a  creditor,  which 
is  to  pay  him  his  money  when  it  became  due, 
not  stand  out  to  the  last,  because  he  cannot  be 
forced  to  it  sooner. 

The  laws  of  the  country  indeed  allow  such 
actions  as  the  laws  of  conscience  can  by  no  means 
allow,  as  in  this  case  of  the  creditor  suing  for 
his  debt,  and  the  debtor  not  paying  it  till  he  is 
forced  by  law.  The  argument  made  use  of  to 
vindicate  the  morality  of  such  a  practice,  stands 
thus: — 

If  a  man  trusts  me  with  his  money  or  goods 
upon  my  common  credit,  or  upon  my  word,  he 
then  takes  me  for  his  money,  and  depends  both 
upon  my  ability  and  my  honesty ;  but  if  he  comes 
and  demands  my  bond,  he  quits  his  dependence 
upon  my  honesty,  and  takes  the  law  for  his  secu 
rity  ;  so  that  the  language  of  such  an  action  is, 
he  will  have  a  bond,  that  it  may  be  in  his  power 
to  make  me  pay  him,  whether  I  will  or  no  ;  and 
as  for  my  honesty,  he'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  what  relief,  then,  I  can  have  against  thu 
bond  by  the  same  law  to  which  the  person 
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refers  himself,  is  as  lega.  an  action  on  my  side 
as  the  other  man's  suing  for  his  own  is  on  his. 

And  thus  the  letter  of  the  law  will  ruin  the 
honesty  of  both  debtor  and  creditor,  and  yet  both 
shall  be  justified  too. 

But  if  I  may  give  my  opinion  in  this  case, 
neither  of  these  are  the  honest  m;m  I  am  speak 
ing  of;  for  honesty  does  not  consist  of  negatives, 
and  'tis  not  sufficient  to  do  my  neighbour  no 
personal  injury  in  the  strict  sense  and  letter  of  the 
law ;  but  I  am  bound,  where  cases  and  circum 
stances  make  other  measures  reasonable,  to  have 
such  regard  to  these  cases  and  circumstances  as 
reason  requires.  Thus,  to  begin  with  the  creditor 
to  the  debtor,  reason  requires  that  where  a  man 
is  reduced  to  extremities,  he  should  not  be  de 
stroyed  for  debt ;  and  what  is  unreasonable 
cannot  be  honest. 

Debt  is  no  capital  crime,  nor  ever  was  ;  and 
starving  men  in  prison,  a  punishment  worse  than  j 
the  gallows,  seems  to  be  a  thing  so  severe  as  it  | 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  creditor  to 
inflict  it ;  the  laws  of  God  never  tolerated  such 
a  method  of  treating  debtors,  as  we  have  since 
thought  proper,  I  won't  say  honest,  to  put  in 
practice ;  but  since  the  politics  of  the  nation 
have  left  the  debtor  so  much  at  mercy  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  'tis  honest,  with  respect  to  the 
law,  to  proceed  so ;  yet  compassion  is  in  this  case 
thought  reasonable — why  shouldst  thou  take  his 
bed  from  under  him?  says  the  text;  which  im 
plies,  'tis  unnatural  and  unreasonable. 

I  have  heard  some  men  insist  upon  it,  that  if! 
a  man  be  sued  wrongfully  at  law,  he  ought  ra 
ther  to  submit  to  the  injury  than  oppose  the 
wrong  by  the  same  law ;  and  yet  I  never  found 
those  gentlemen  so  passive  in  matters  of  law, 
but  they  would  sue  a  debtor  at  law  if  they  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  their  right. 

I  confess  I  cannot  blame  them  for  the  last,  but 
I  blame  them  for  pretending  to  the  first.  I  am 
not  arguing  against  recovering  a  just  debt  by  a 
just  law,  where  the  person  is  able  but  unwilling 
to  be  honest ;  but  I  think  pursuing  the  debtor 
to  all  extremities,  to  the  turning  his  wife  and 
children  into  the  street,  expressed  in  the  Scrip 
ture  by  taking  his  bed  from  under  him,  and  by 
keeping  the  debtor  in  prison  when  really  he  is 
not  able  to  pay  it ;  there  is  something  of  cruelty 
in  it,  and  the  honest  man  I  am  speaking  of  can 
never  do  it. 

But  some  may  object,  if  I  must  serve  all  man 
kind  as  I  would  be  served  in  like  case,  then  I 
must  relieve  every  beggar  and  release  every 
poor  debtor ;  for  if  I  was  a  beggar  I  would  be 
relieved,  and  if  I  was  in  prison  I  would  be  re 
leased  ;  and  so  I  must  give  away  all  I  have. 
This  is  inverting  the  argument ;  for  the  meaning 
is  in  the  negative  still,  do  not  to  another  any 
thing,  or  put  no  hardship  upon  another,  which 
you  would  not  allow  to  be  just  if  you  were  in  i 
their  case. 

Honesty  is  equity,  every  man  is  lord  chancel 
lor  to  himself;  and  if  he  would  consult  that 
principle  within  him  would  find  reason  as  fair  an 
advocate  for  his  neighbour  as  for  himself;  but  I 
proceed. 

OP  THE  TRIAL  OF  HONESTY. 
NECESSITY  makes  an  honest  man  a  knave;  and 


if  the  world  was  to  be  the  judge,  according  to 
the  common  received  notion,  there  would  not  be 
an  honest  poor  man  left  alive. 

A  rich  man  is  an  honest  man — no  thanks  to 
him ;  for  he  would  be  a  double  knave  to  cheat 
mankind  when  he  had  no  need  of  it :  he  has  no 
occasion  to  press  upon  his  integrity,  nor  so  much 
as  to  touch  upon  the  borders  of  dishonesty.  Tell 
me  of  a  man  that  is  a  very  honest  man,  for  he 
pays  everybody  punctually,  runs  into  nobody's 
debt,  does  no  man  any  wrong ;  very  well — what 
circumstances  is  he  in  ">  Why,  he  has  a  good 
estate,  a  fine  yearly  income,  and  no  business  to 
do.  The  devil  must  have  full  possession  of  this 
man  if  he  should  be  a  knave,  for  no  man  com 
mits  evil  for  the  sake  of  it ;  even  the  devil  him 
self  has  some  farther  design  in  sinning  than 
barely  the  wicked  part  of  it.  No  man  is  so 
hardened  in  crimes  as  to  commit  them  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  the  fact — there  is  always  some 
vice  gratified ;  ambition,  pride,  or  avarice  makes 
rich  men  knaves,  and  necessity  the  poor.  But 
to  go  on  with  this  rich  honest  man  ;  his  neigh 
bour,  a  thriving  merchant,  and  whose  honesty 
had  as  untainted  a  character  as  he  can  pretend  to, 
has  a  rich  ship  cast  away,  or  a  factor  abroad  broke 
in  his  debt,  and  his  bills  come  back  protested, 
and  he  fails — is  fain  to  abscond  and  make  a  com 
position.  Our  rich  honest  man  flies  out  upon 
him  presently — he  is  a  knave,  a  rogue,  and  don't 
pay  people  what  he  owes  them ;  and  we  should 
have  a  law  that  he  that  runs  into  debt  farther 
than  he  is  able  to  pay  should  be  hanged,  and  the 
like.  If  the  poor  man  is  laid  hold  on  by  some 
creditor,  and  put  in  prison— ay,  there  let  him  lie, 
he  deserves  it ;  it  will  be  an  example  to  keep 
others  from  the  like.  And  now,  when  all  is 
done,  this  broken  merchant  may  be  as  honest  a 
man  as  the  other. 

You  say  you  are  an  honest  man — how  do  you 
know  it  ?  Did  you  ever  want  bread,  and  had 
your  neighbour's  loaf  in  your  keeping,  and  would 
starve  rather  than  eat  it  ?  Was  you  ever  ar 
rested,  and  being  not  able  by  yourself  or  friends 
to  make  peace  with  your  plaintiff,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  another  man's  money  in  your 
cash  chest  committed  to  your  keeping,  suffered 
yourself  to  be  carried  to  gaol  rather  than  break 
bulk  and  break  in  upon  your  trust  ?  God  him 
self  has  declared  that  the  power  of  extremity  is 
irresistible,  and  that  so,  as  to  our  integrity,  that 
he  has  bid  us  not  despise  the  thief  that  steals 
in  such  a  case ;  not  that  the  man  is  less  a  thief, 
or  the  fact  less  dishonest.  But  the  text  is  most 
remarkably  worded  for  instruction  in  this  point: 
don't  you  despise  the  man,  but  remember,  if  you 
were  driven  to  the  same  exigence,  you  would  be 
the  same  man  and  do  the  same  thing,  though 
now  you  fancy  your  principle  so  good ;  therefore, 
whatever  his  crime  may  be  as  to  God,  don't  re 
proach  him  with  it  here;  but  you  that  think 
you  stand,  take  heed  lest  you  fall. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  I  could  state  a  cir 
cumstance  in  which  there  is  not  one  man  in  the 
world  would  be  honest.  Necessity  is  above  the 
power  of  human  nature,  and  for  Providence  to 
suffer  a  man  to  fall  into  that  necessity  is  to  suffer 
him  to  sin,  because  nature  is  not  furnished  with 
power  to  defend  itself,  nor  is  grace  itself  able  to 
fortify  the  mind  against  it. 
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What  shall  we  say  to  five  men  in  a  boat  at 
sea,  without  provision,  calling  a  council  together, 
and  resolving  to  kill  one  of  themselves  for  the 
others  to  feed  on,  and  eat  him  ?  With  what  face 
could  the  four  look  up  and  crave  a  blessing  on 
that  meat  ?  With  what  heart  give  thanks  after 
it  ?  And  yet  this  has  been  done  by  honest  men, 
and  I  believe  the  most  honest  man  in  the  world 
might  be  forced  to  it ;  yet  here  is  no  manner  of 
pretence,  but  necessity,  to  palliate  the  crime. 
If  it  be  argued  it  was  the  loss  of  one  man  to  save 
the  four,  it  is  answered,  but  what  authority 
to  make  him  die  to  save  their  lives  ?  How  came 
the  man  to  owe  them  such  a  debt  ?  It  was  rob 
bery  and  murder ;  it  was  robbing  him  of  his  life, 
which  was  his  property,  to  preserve  mine ;  it  is 
murder,  by  taking  away  the  life  of  an  innocent 
man ;  and,  at  best,  it  was  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come,  which  is  expressly  forbidden. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  equity  pleaded  in  this 
case :  generally  when  men  are  brought  to  such 
a  pass  they  cast  lots  who  shall  be  the  man,  and 
the  voluntary  consent  of  the  party  makes  it  law 
ful  (God  himself  being  supposed  to  determine 
who  shall  be  the  man),  which  I  deny;  for  it  is 
in  no  man's  power  legally  to  consent  to  such  a 
lot ;  no  man  has  a  right  to  give  away  his  own 
life ;  he  may  forfeit  it  to  the  law  and  lose  it,  but 
that  is  a  crime  against  himself,  as  well  as  against 
the  law ;  and  the  four  men  might  by  our  law 
have  been  tried  and  hanged  for  murder.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  necessity  makes  the 
highest  crimes  lawful,  and  things  evil  in  their 
own  nature  are  made  practicable  by  it.  From 
these  extremes  of  necessity  we  come  to  lighter 
degrees  of  it,  and  so  let  us  bring  our  honest  man 
to  some  exigencies.  He  would  not  wrong  any 
man  of  a  farthing ;  he  could  not  sleep  if  he 
should  be  in  anybody's  debt ;  and  he  cannot  be 
an  honest  man  that  can. 

That  we  may  see  now  whether  this  man's  ho 
nesty  lies  any  deeper  than  his  neighbour's,  turn 
the  scale  of  his  fortune  a  little.  His  father  left 
him  a  good  estate ;  but  here  come  some  rela 
tions,  and  they  trump  up  a  title  to  his  lands,  and 
serve  ejectments  upon  his  tenants,  and  so  the 
man  gets  into  trouble,  hurry  of  business,  and  the 
law  ;  the  extravagant  charges  of  the  law  sink  him 
of  all  his  ready  money,  and,  his  rents  being  stop 
ped,  the  first  breach  he  makes  upon  his  honesty 
(that  is,  by  his  former  rules),  he  goes  to  a  friend 
to  borrow  money,  tells  him  this  matter  will  be 
over,  he  hopes,  quickly,  and  he  shall  have  his 
rents  to  receive,  and  then  he  will  pay  him  again ; 
and  really  he  intends  to  do  so,  but  here  comes  a 
disappointment ;  the  trial  comes  on,  and  he  is 
cast,  and  his  title  to  the  estate  proves  defective  ; 
his  father  was  cheated,  and  he  not  only  loses  the 
estate,  but  is  called  upon  for  the  arrears  of  the 
rent  he  has  received ;  and,  in  short,  the  man  is 
undone,  and  has  not  a  penny  to  buy  bread  or  help 
himself,  and,  besides  this,  cannot  pay  the  money 
he  borrowed. 

Now,  turn  to  his  neighbour  the  merchant,  whom 
he  had  so  loudly  called  knave  for  breaking  in  his 
trade  ;  he  by  this  time  has  made  up  with  his  cre 
ditors  and  got  abroad  again,  and  he  meets  him 
in  the  street  in  his  dejected  circumstances. 
"  Well,"  says  the  merchant,  "  and  why  don't  you 
pay  my  cousin,  your  old  neighbour,  the  money 


you  borrowed  of  him  ?" — "  Truly,"  says  he.  "  be 
cause  I  have  lost  all  my  estate,  and  can't  pay ; 
nay,  I  have  nothing  to  five  on." — "  Well,  but," 
returns  the  merchant,  "  wan't  you  a  knave  to 
borrow  money,  and  now  can't  pay  it  ?" — "  Why, 
truly,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  when  I  borrowed  it 
I  really  designed  to  be  honest,  and  did  not  ques 
tion  but  I  should  have  my  estate  again,  and  then 
I  had  been  able  also,  and  would  have  paid  him  to 
a  penny,  but  it  has  proved  otherwise  ;  and  though 
I  would  pay  him  if  I  had  it,  yet  I  am  not  able." 
— "  Well,  but,"  says  the  merchant  again,  "  did 
you  not  call  me  knave,  though  I  lost  my  estate 
abroad  by  unavoidable  disasters,  as  you  have  lost 
yours  at  home?  Did  you  not  upbraid  me  be 
cause  I  could  not  pay  ?  I  would  have  paid  every 
body,  if  I  could,  as  well  as  you."—"  Why,  truly," 
says  the  gentleman,  "  I  was  a  fool ;  I  did  not  con 
sider  what  it  was  to  be  brought  to  necessity ;  I 
ask  your  pardon." 

Now,  let  us  carry  on  this  story.  The  mercnant 
compounds  with  his  creditors,  and,  paying  every 
one  a  just  proportion  as  far  as  it  will  go,  gets 
himself  discharged  ;  and  being  bred  to  business, 
and  industrious,  falls  into  trade  again,  and  raises 
himself  to  good  circumstances,  and  at  last  a  lucky 
voyage  or  some  hit  of  trade  sets  him  above  the 
world  again.  The  man,  remembering  his  former 
debts,  and  retaining  his  principle  of  honesty,  calls 
his  old  creditors  together,  and,  though  he  was 
formerly  discharged  from  them  all,  voluntarily 
pays  them  the  remainder  of  their  debts.  The 
gentleman  being  bred  to  no  business  and  his  for 
tune  desperate,  goes  abroad  and  gets  into  the 
army,  and,  behaving  himself  well,  is  made  an 
officer,  and,  still  rising  by  his  merit,  becomes  a 
great  man,  but  in  his  new  condition  troubles  not 
his  head  with  his  former  debts  in  his  native  coun 
try,  but  settles  in  the  court  and  favour  of  the 
prince  under  whom  he  has  made  his  fortunes, 
and  there  sets  up  for  the  same  honest  man  he  did 
before. 

I  think  I  need  not  ask  which  of  these  two  is 
the  honest  man,  any  more  than  which  was  the 
honest  penitent,  the  Pharisee  or  the  publican. 

Honesty,  like  friendship,  is  tried  in  affliction ; 
and  he  that  cries  out  loudest  against  those  who 
in  the  time  of  this  trial  are  forced  to  give  ground, 
would  perhaps  yield  as  far  in  the  like  shock  of 
misfortune. 

To  be  honest  when  peace  and  plenty  flow  upon 
our  hands,  is  owing  to  the  blessing  of  our  pa 
rents  ;  but  to  be  honest  when  circumstances 
grow  narrow,  relations  turbulent  and  quarrel 
some,  when  poverty  stares  at  us,  and  the  world 
threatens,  this  blessing  is  from  heaven,  and  can 
only  be  supported  from  thence.  God  Almighty 
is  very  little  beholding  to  them  who  will  serve 
him  just  as  long  as  he  feeds  them.  It  was  a 
strong  argument  the  devil  used  in  that  dialogue 
between  Satan  and  his  Maker  about  Job.  "  Yes, 
he  is  a  mighty  good  man,  and  a  mighty  just  men, 
and  well  he  may  while  you  give  him  everything 
he  wants :  I  would  serve  you  myself,  and  be  as 
true  to  you  as  Job,  if  you  would  be  as  kind  and 
as  bountiful  to  me  as  you  are  to  him  :  But  now, 
do  but  lay  your  finger  on  him ;  do  but  stop  your 
hand  a  little,  and  cut  him  short ;  strip  him  a 
little,  and  make  him  like  one  of  those  poor  fellows 
that  now  bow  to  him,  and  you  will  quickly  see 


your  good  man  be  like  other  men  ;  nay,  the 
passion  he  will  be  in  at  his  losses  will  make  him 
curse  you  to  your  face."  It  is  true  the  devil  was 
mistaken  in  the  man,  but  the  argument  had  a 
great  deal  of  probability  in  it,  and  the  moral  may 
be  drawn,  both  from  the  argument  and  from  the 
consequences. 

1.  That  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  maintain  the 
character  of  honesty  and  uprightness  when  a 
man  has  no  business  to  be  employed  in,  and  no 
want  to  press  him. 

2.  That  when  exigencies  and  distresses  pinch 
a  man,  then  is  the  time  to  prove  the  honesty  of 
his  principle. 

The  prosperous  honest  man  can  only  by  boast 
ing  tell  the  world  he  is  honest,  but  the  distressed 
and  ruined  honest  man  hears  other  people  tell 
him  he  is  honest. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  since  allowance  must  be 
made  for  human  infirmities,  we  are  to  distinguish 
between  an  accident  and  a  practice.     I  am  not 
pleading  to  encourage  any  man  to  make  no  scru 
ple  of  trespassing  upon  his  honesty  in  time  of 
necessity ;  but  I  cannot  condemn  every  man  for 
a  knave  who  by  unusual  pressures,  straits,  diffi 
culties,  or  other  temptation,  has  been  left  to  slip 
and  do  an  ill  action,  as  we  call  it,  which  perhaps 
this  person  would  never  have  stooped  to  if  the 
exigence  had  not  been  too  great  for  his  resolution. 
The   Scripture  says  of  David,  "  He  was  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart ;"  and  yet  we  have  several 
things  recorded  of  him,  which,  according  to  the 
modern  way  of  censuring    people  in   this  age, 
would  have  given  him  the  character  of  a  very  ill 
man.     But  I  conceive  the  testimony  of  David's 
uprightness,  given  us   so   authenticly  from  the 
Scripture,  is  given  from  this  very  rule,  that  the 
inclination  of  his  heart  and  the  general  bent  of 
his  practice  were  to  serve  and  obey  his  great 
sovereign  Benefactor,  however    human    frailty, 
backed  with  extremities  of  circumstances  or  power 
ful  temptations,  might  betray  him   to   commit 
actions  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  done. 
The  fiilling  into  a  crime  will  not  denominate  a 
man  dishonest ;    for  humanum  est  errare.     The 
character  of  a  man  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his   behaviour,   and   from   his 
allowed  practice.      David  took  the  show-bread 
from  the   priests,  which  it  was  not  Jawful    for 
him  to  eat.     David  knew  that  God,  who  com 
manded  the  show-bread  should   not   be   eaten, 
had,  however,  commanded  him  by  the  law  of  na 
ture  not  to  be  starved,  and  therefore,  pressed  by 
his  hunger,  he  ventures  upon  the  commandment. 
And  the  Scripture  is  very  remarkable  in  express 
ing  it,  "David,  when  he  was  an  hungry."     And 
the  occasion  for  which  our  blessed  Lord  himself 
quoted  this  text  is  very  remarkable,  viz.,  to  prove 
that  things  otherwise  unlawful  may  be  made  law 
ful  by  necessity. — Matt,  xii,  4. 

Another  time,  David  in  his  passion  resolves 
the  destruction  of  Nabal  and  all  his  family, 
which,  without  doubt,  was  a  great  sin  ;  and  the 


Many  instances  of  like  nature  the  Scripture 
has  left  upon  record,  giving  testimony  to  the 
character  of  good  men,  from  the  general  practice 
and  bent  of  their  hearts,  without  leaving  any 
reproach  upon  them  for  particular  failings,  though 
those  sins  have  been  extraordinary  provoking, 
and  in  their  circumstances  scandalous  enough. 

If  any  man  would  be  so  weak  as  from  hence 
to  draw  encouragement  to  allow  himself  in  easy 
trespasses  upon  his  honesty,  on  the  pretence  of 
necessities,  let  him  go  on  with  me  to  the  further 
end  of  this  observation,  and  find  room  for  it  if 
he  can. 

If  ever  the  honest  man  I  speak  of,  by  what 
soever  exigence  or  weakness,  thus  slips  from  the 
principle  of  his  integrity,  he  never  fails  to  ex 
press  his  own  dislike  of  it ;  he  acknowledges 
upon  all  occasions,  both  to  God  and  to  man,  his 
having  been  overcome,  and  been  prevailed  upon 
to  do  what  he  does  not  approve  of;  he  is  too 
much  ashamed  of  his  own  infirmity  to  pretend 
to  vindicate  the  action,  and  he  certainly  is  re 
stored  to  the  first  regulation  of  his  principles 
as  soon  as  the  temptation  is  over.  No  man  is 
fonder  to  accuse  him  than  he  is  to  accuse  him 
self,  and  he  has  always  upon  him  the  sincere 
marks  of  a  penitent. 

It  is  plain  from  hence  that  the  principle  of  the 
man's  integrity  is  not  destroyed,  however  he  may 
have  fallen,  though  seven  times  a  day ;  and  I 
must,  while  I  live,  reckon  him  for  an  honest  man. 
Nor  am  I  going  about  to  suppose  that  the  ex 
tremities  and  exigencies  which  have  pressed  men 
of  the  best  principles  to  do  what  at  another  time 
they  would  not  do,  make  those  actions  become 
less  sinful,  either  in  their  own  nature  or  circum 
stances.  The  guilt  of  a  crime  with  respect  to 
its  being  a  crime,  viz.,  an  offence  against  God,  is 
not  removed  by  the  circumstances  of  necessity. 
It  is  without  doubt  a  sin  for  me  to  steal  another 
man's  food,  though  it  was  to  supply  starving  na 
ture  ;  for  bow  do  I  know  whether  he  whose  food 
I  steal  may  not  be  in  as  much  danger  of  starving 
for  want  of  it  as  I  ?  And  if  not,  it  is  taking  to  my 
own  use  what  I  have  no  right  to,  and  taking  it 
by  force  or  fraud  ;  and  the  question  is  not  as  to 
the  right  or  wrong,  whether  I  have  a  necessity 
to  eat  this  man's  bread  or  no,  but  whether  it  be 
his  or  my  own  ?  If  it  be  his,  and  not  my  own, 
I  cannot  do  it  without  a  manifest  contempt  of 
God's  law,  and  breaking  the  eighth  article  of  it, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  Thus,  as  to  God,  the 
crime  is  evident,  let  the  necessity  be  what  it  will. 
But  when  we  are  considering  human  nature 
subjected,  by  the  consequences  of  Adam's  trans 
gression,  to  frailty  and  infirmity,  and  regarding 
things  from  man  to  man,  the  exigencies  and  ex 
tremities  of  straitened  circumstances  seem  to  me 
to  be  most  prevailing  arguments  why  the  deno 
mination  of  a  man's  general  character  ought  not 
by  his  fellow  mortals  (subject  to  the  same  infir 
mities)  to  be  gathered  from  his  mistakes,  his 
errors,  or  failings;  no,  not  from  his  being  guilty  of 


principle  which  he  went  upon,  to  wit,  revenge  j  any  extraordinary  sin,  but  from  the  manner  and 
for  his  churlish  and  saucy  answer  to  him,  was  method  of  his  behaviour.  Does  he  go  on  to 
still  a  greater  sin  ;  but  the  temptation,  backed  j  j  commit  frauds,  and  make  a  practice  of  his  sin  ? 
by  the  strength  of  his  passion,  had  the  better  of]!  Is  it  a  distress?  Is  it  a  storm  of  affliction  and 
him  at  that  time  ;  and  this  upright,  honest  man  poverty  has  driven  him  upon  the  lee-shore  ef 
had  murdered  Nabal  and  all  his  house  if  God  had  '  temptation  ?  Or  is  the  sin  the  port  he  steered 
not  prevented  him.  '  for?  A  ship  may  by  stress  of  weather  be  drivea 
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upon  sands  and  dangerous  places,  and  the  skil 
of  the  pilot  not  be  blamable  ;  but  he  that  runs 
against  the  wind,  and  without  any  necessity, 
upon  a  shelve  which  he  sees  before  him,  must  do 
it  on  purpose  to  destroy  the  vessel,  and  ruin  the 
voyage. 

In  short,  if  no  man  can  be  called  honest  but 
he  who  is  never  overcome  to  fall  into  any  breach 
of  this  rectitude  of  life,  none  but  he  who  is 
sufficiently  fortified  against  all  possibility  of  be 
ing  tempted  by  prospects,  or  driven  by  distress, 
to  make  any  trespass  upon  his  integrity ;  woe  be 
unto  me  that  write,  and  to  most  that  read !  where 
shall  we  find  the  honest  man  ? 

The  Scripture  is  particularly  expressive  of  this 
in  the  words,  "  The  righteous  man  falleth  seven 
times  a  day,  and  riseth  again."  Why,  this  is  very 
strange  ;  if  a  man  come  to  commit  seven  crimes 
in  a  day,  that  is  many,  for  the  meaning  is  indc- 
finite,  can  this  be  an  honest  man  ?  What  says 
the  world  of  him  ?  Hang  him  ;  he  is  a  knave,  a 
rascal,  a  dishonest  fellow.  This  is  the  judgment 
of  men ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  Scripture  this 
may  be  a  righteous  man. 

The  main  design  of  this  head,  and  the  proper 
application  of  it,  is  to  tell  us  we  ought  not  to  be 
too  hasty  to  brand  our  brother  for  his  sins,  his 
infirmities,  or  misfortunes,  since  he  that  is  dis 
honest  in  your  eyes,  by  a  casual  or  other  crime 
which  he  commits,  may  rise  from  that  disaster 
by  a  sincere  repentance,  and  be  to-morrow  an 
honester  man  than  thyself  in  the  eyes  of  his 
Maker. 

But  here  I  am  assaulted  with  another  censo 
rious  honest  man.  Here  you  talk  of  falling  to* 
day,  and  rising  again  to-morrow ;  sinning  and 
repenting ;  why,  here  is  a  fellow  has  cheated  me 
of  500/.,  and  he  comes  canting  to  me  of  his  re 
pentance,  tells  me  he  hopes  God  has  forgiven 
him,  and  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  call  to  re 
membrance  what  God  has  wiped  out;  he  is 
heartily  sorry  for  the  fault,  and  the  like,  and 
begs  my  pardon,  that  is,  begs  my  estate  indeed. 
For  what  is  all  this  to  my  money  ?  Let  him  pay 
me,  and  I  will  forgive  him  too.  God  may  forgive 
him  the  sin,  but  that  is  nothing  to  my  debt. 

Why  truly,  in  answer  to  this  in  part,  you  are 
in  the  right  if  the  man  be  able  to  make  you 
any  satisfaction,  and  does  not  do  it ;  for  I  question 
not,  but  every  trespass  of  this  nature  requires 
restitution  as  well  as  repentance ;  restitution  as 
far  as  the  possible  power  of  the  party  extends  ; 
and  if  the  last  be  not  found,  the  first  is  not  likely 
to  be  sincere. 

But  if  the  man  either  is  not  able  to  make  you 
any  restitution  at  all,  or  does  make  you  restitu 
tion  to  the  utmost  of  his  capacity,  and  then 
comes  and  says  as  before,  then  the  poor  man  is 
in  the  right,  and  you  in  the  wrong ;  for  I  make 
no  question  likewise  to  affirm,  and  could  prove  it 
by  unanswerable  arguments  —  he  may  be  an 
honest  man  who  cannot  pay  his  debts,  but  he 
cannot  be  an  honest  man  who  can,  and  does  not. 
Innumerable  accidents  reduce  men  from  plen 
tiful  fortunes  to  mean  and  low  circumstances ; 
some  procured  by  their  own  vices  and  intem 
perance  ;  some  by  infirmities,  ignorance,  and  mere 
want  of  judgment  to  manage  their  affairs;  some 
by  the  frauds  and  cheats  of  other  men  ;  some  by  i 
mere  casualty  and  unavoidable  accidents,  wherein 


the  »overeignty  of  providence  shows  us,  that  the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  or  riches  to  men  of  understanding. 

First,  some  by  vices  and  intemperance  are 
reduced  to  poverty  and  distress.  Our  honest 
man  cannot  fall  in  the  misfortunes  of  this  class, 
because  there  the  very  poverty  is  a  sin,  being 
produced  from  a  sinful  cause.  As  it  is  far  from 
being  allowed  as  an  excuse  to  a  murderer  to  say 
he  was  in  drink,  because  it  is  excusing  a  crime 
with  a  crime,  so  for  a  man  to  ruin  his  fortunes, 
as  the  prodigal  in  the  gospel,  with  riotous  living, 
all  the  effects  are  wicked  and  dishonest,  as 
they  partake  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  cause 
from  whence  they  proceed  ;  for  he  cannot  be  an 
honest  man  who  wants  wherewith  to  pay  his 
debts,  after  having  spent  what  should  have  dis 
charged  them  in  luxury  and  debauches. 

Secondly,  some  by  ignorance,  and  want  of 
judgment  to  manage  their  affairs,  are  brought  to 
poverty  and  distress  ;  these  may  be  honest  men, 
notwithstanding  their  weakness,  for  I  won't  un 
dertake  that  none  of  our  honest  men  shall  be 
fools.  'Tis  true  the  good  man  is  the  wise  man  as 
to  the  main  part  of  wisdom,  which  is  included  in 
his  piety ;  but  many  a  religious  man,  who  would 
not  do  any  wrong  wilfully  to  his  neighbour,  is 
obliged  at  last  to  injure  both  his  own  family  and 
other  people's  for  want  of  discretion  to  guide 
him  in  his  affairs,  and  to  judge  for  himself;  and 
therefore  I  dare  not  tax  all  our  fools  with  being 
knaves,  nor  will  I  say  but  such  a  man  may  be 
honest.  Some  will  say  that  such  a  man  should 
not  venture  into  business  which  he  is  not  able 
to  manage,  and  therefore  'twas  the  vice  of  his 
understanding,  and,  like  the  case  in  the  first 
article,  is  excusing  a  fault  with  a  fault. 

I  cannot  allow  this,  for  if  I  am  asked  why  a 
fool  ventures  into  trade,  I  answer,  because  he'  is 
a  fool,  not  because  he  is  a  knave. 
"  If  fools  could  their  own  ignorance  discern, 

They'd  be  no  longer  fools,  because  they'd  learn." 

If  you  would  convince  a  man  that  he  wants 
discretion,  you  must  give  him  discretion  to  be 
convinced ;  till  then  he  cannot  know  he  has  it 
not,  because  he  has  it  not.  No  man  is  answer 
able  either  to  God  or  man  for  that  which  he 
never  was  master  of.  The  most  proper  ex 
pression  that  ever  I  met  with  in  this  nature,  was 
of  a  certain  idiot  or  natural  which  a  gentleman 
!  of  my  acquaintance  kept  in  his  family ;  who 
being  on  his  death-bed,  was  observed  to  be  very 
pensive  and  much  concerned  about  dying.  The 
gentleman  sent  a  minister  to  him,  who,  as  well 
as  he  could  to  his  understanding,  discoursed  with 
him  about  death  and  judgment  to  come.  The 
poor  creature,  who  was  hardly  ever  able  to  give 
a  rational  answer  to  a  question  before,  after 
hearing  him  very  attentively,  broke  out  into 
tears  with  this  expression — that  he  hoped  God 
would  not  require  anything  of  him  that  he  had 
not  given  him  judgment  to  understand.  What 
ever  it  may  be  as  to  the  soul,  I  am  positive,  in  the 
case  of  human  affairs,  no  man  is  answerable  to  man 
for  any  more  than  his  discretion  :  events  are  not 
in  our  power ;  a  man  may  be  nicely  honest  in  life, 
though  he  may  be  weak  enough  in  judgment. 

Thirdly,  some  are  ruined,  and  are  yet  merely 
passive,  being  either  defrauded  and  cheated  by 
knaves,  or  plundered  and  rifled  by  thieves,  or  by 
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immediate  casualties,  as  fire,  enemies,  storms 
floods,  and  the  like ;  these  are  things  which 
neither  touch  the  man's  honesty  nor  his  discre 
tion.  Thus  Job  was,  by  God's  permission  am 
the  agency  of  the  devil,  reduced  in  a  momen 
from  a  plentiful  estate  to  be  as  naked  as  he  came 
out  of  his  mother's  womb.  I  would  fain  ask 
those  who  say  no  man  can  be  an  honest  man  i 
he  does  not  pay  his  debts,  who  paid  Job's  debts 
if  he  owed  any,  and  where  was  his  dishonesty  i 
he  did  not  pay  them  ?  I  still  readily  grant  that 
he  cannot  be  an  honest  man  who  does  not  pay 
his  debts  if  he  can ;  but  if  otherwise,  then  the 
words  ought  to  be  altered,  and  they  should  say, 
he  cannot  be  an  honest  man  who  borrows  any 
money,  or  buys  anything  upon  his  credit,  and  this 
cannot  be  true. 

But  since  I  have  led  myself  into  the  argu 
ment,  I  cannot  but  make  a  small  digression 
concerning  people  who  fail  in  trade  ;  I  conceive 
the  greatest  error  of  such  is  their  terror  about 
breaking,  by  which  they  are  tempted  while  their 
credit  is  good,  though  their  bottom  be  nought, 
to  push  farther  in  ;  expecting,  or  at  least  hoping, 
by  the  profits  of  some  happy  voyage,  or  some 
lucky  hit,  as  they  call  it,  to  retrieve  their  circum 
stances,  and  stand  their  ground. 

I  must  confess  I  cannot  vindicate  the  honesty 
of  this ;  for  he  who  knowing  his  circumstances 
to  be  once  nought,  and  his  bottom  worn  out, 
ought  not  in  justice  to  enter  into  any  man's 
debt,  for  then  he  trades  on  their  risk,  not  on  his 
own,  and  yet  trades  for  his  own  profits,  not 
theirs.  This  is  not  fair,  because  he  deceives  the 
creditor,  who  ventures  his  estate  on  that  bottom 
which  he  supposes  to  be  good,  and  the  other 
knows  it  not.  Nay,  though  he  really  pays  this 
creditor,  he  is  not  honest ;  for,  in  conscience,  his 
former  creditors  had  a  right  to  all  his  effects  in 
proportion  to  their  debts ;  and  if  he  really  pays 
one  all,  and  the  rest  but  a  share,  'tis  a  wrong  to 
the  whole. 

I  would  therefore  advise  all  tradesmen  who 
find  their  circumstances  declining,  as  soon,  at 
least,  as  they  first  discern  themselves  to  be  inca 
pable  of  paying  their  debts,  if  not,  while  yet 
they  can  pay  every  one  all,  make  a  full  stop, 
and  call  all  people  together ;  if  there  is  enough 
to  pay  them  all,  let  them  have  it ;  if  not,  let  them 
have  their  just  shares  of  it.  By  this  means 
you  will  certainly  have  God's  blessing,  and  the 
character  of  an  honest  man  left  to  begin  again 
with ;  and  creditors  are  often  prevailed  with,  in 
consideration  of  such  a  generous  honesty,  to 
throw  back  something  to  put  such  a  man  in  a 
posture  to  live  again,  or  by  further  voluntary 
credit  and  friendship  to  uphold  him.  This  is 
much  better  also  with  respect  to  interest,  as  well 
as  honesty,  than  to  run  on  to  all  extremities,  till 
the  burthen  falls  too  heavy  either  for  debtor  or 
creditor  to  bear.  This  would  prevent  many  of 
the  extremities,  which,  I  say,  puts  the  honesty  of 
a  man  to  so  extraordinary  a  trial. 

An  honest  principle  would  certainly  dictate  to 
the  man,  if  it  were  consulted  with,  that  when  he 
knows  he  is  not  able  to  pay,  it  is  not  lawful  for 
him  to  borrow.  Taking  credit  is  a  promise  of 
payment :  a  promise  of  payment  is  tacitly  un 
derstood,  and  he  cannot  be  honest  who  promises 
what  he  knows  he  cannot  perform,  as  I  shall 


note  more  at  large  on  another  head.  But  if  the 
man  be  paid,  yet  it  was  not  an  honest  act; 
'twas  deceiving  the  man,  and  making  him  run  a 
greater  risk  than  he  knew  of,  and  such  a  risk  as 
he  would  not  have  run  had  he  known  your  cir 
cumstances  and  bottom  as  you  do ;  so  that  here 
is  deceit  upon  deceit. 

This  I  know  is  a  disputed  point,  and  a  thing 
which  a  great  many  practise  who  pass  for  very 
honest  men  in  the  world,  but  I  like  it  not  the 
better  for  that ;  I  am  very  positive,  that  he  who 
takes  my  goods  on  the  foot  of  his  credit,  when, 
if  he  should  die  the  next  day,  he  knows  his 
estate  will  not  pay  me  five  shillings  in  the  pound, 
though  he  should  not  die,  but  does  pay  me  at  the 
time  appointed,  is  as  much  guilty  of  a  fraud  as 
if  he  actually  robbed  my  house.  Credit  is  a 
received  opinion  of  a  man's  honesty  and  ability, 
his  willingness  to  pay,  and  his  having  wherewith 
to  pay ;  and  he  who  wants  either  of  these,  his 
credit  is  lame.  Men  won't  sell  their  goods  to  a 
litigious  quarrelsome  man.  though  he  be  never  so 
rich,  nor  to  a  needy  man,  though  he  be  never  so 
honest.  Now  if  all  the  world  believe  that  I  am 
honest  and  able,  and  I  know  that  I  am  not  the 
last,  I  cannot  be  the  first,  if  I  take  their  goods 
upon  credit ;  'tis  vain  to  pretend  men  trade  upon 
the  general  risk  of  men's  appearance,  and  the 
credit  of  common  fame,  and  all  men  have  an 
equal  hazard.  I  say  no  ;  men  may  venture  their 
estates  in  the  hands  of  a  flourishing  bankrupt, 
and  he  by  virtue  of  his  yet  unshaken  credit  is 
:rusted ;  but  he  cannot  be  honest  that  takes  this 
credit,  because  he  knows  his  circumstances  are 
quite  otherwise  than  they  are  supposed  to  be, 
that  the  man  is  deceived,  and  he  is  privy  to  the 
deceit. 

This  digression  is  not  so  remote  from  the 
Durpose  as  I  expected  when  I  began  it:  the 
lonesty  that  I  am  speaking  of  chiefly  respects 
matters  of  commerce,  of  which  credit  and  pay 
ment  of  debt  are  the  most  considerable  branches. 
There  is  another  article  in  trade,  which  many 
very  honest  men  have  made  familiar  to  them 
selves,  which  yet,  I  think,  is  in  no  case  to  be  de 
fended,  and  that  is  relating  to  counterfeit  money. 
Custom,  before  the  old  money  was  suppressed  in 
England,  had  prevailed  so  far  upon  honesty,  that 
I  have  seen  some  men  put  all  their  brass  money 
among  their  running  cash,  to  be  told  over  in 
every  sum  they  paid,  in  order  to  have  somebody 
or  other  take  it ;  I  have  heard  many  people  own 
they  made  no  scruple  of  it,  but  I  could  never  find 
them  give  one  good  reason  to  justify  the  honesty 
of  it. 

First,  they  say  it  comes  for  money,  and  it 
ought  to  go  so  :  to  which  I  answer,  that  is  just 
as  good  a  reason  as  this  :  A  has  cheated  me,  and 
therefore  I  may  cheat  B.  If  I  have  received  a 
sum  of  money  for  good,  and  knowing  not  that 
any  of  it  is  otherwise,  ofl'er  it  in  payment  to  an 
other,  this  is  just  and  honest;  but  if,  on  this 
other  man's  telling  it  over,  he  returns  me  a  piece 
of  brass  or  counterfeit  money  which  I  change 
again,  and  afterwards,  knowing  this  to  be  such, 
offer  the  same  piece  to  another,  I  know  no  worse 
fraud  in  its  degree  in  the  world,  and  I  doubt  not 
to  prove  it  so  boyond  contradiction. 

If  the  first  person  did  not  take  this  piece  of 
money,  it  was  because,  being  both  watchful  and 
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skilful,  he  could  discover  it ;  and  if  I  offer  it  to 
another,  'tis  with  an  expectation  that  he,  being ! 
either  less  watchful  or  less  skilful,  shall  overlook 
it,   and   so  I  shall   make   an   advantage  of  my 
neighbour's  ignorance,  or  want  of  care. 

I'll  put  some  parallel  cases  to  this,  to  illustrate 
ir.  Suppose  a  blind  man  comes  into  a  shop  to 
buy  goods  of  me,  and  giving  me  a  guinea  to 
change,  I  shall  give  him  the  remainder  in  bad 
money,  would  not  everybody  say  'twas  a  barba 
rous  thing?  Why,  the  other  is  all  one,  for  if  the 
person  be  ignorant  of  money,  he  is  blind  as  to  the 
point  in  hand ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  unfair 
than  to  take  the  advantage. 

Suppose,  again,  a  young  boy  or  a  servant 
newly  entered  in  trade,  is  sent  to  buy  goods,  and, 
by  his  master's  order,  he  asks  for  such  a  commo 
dity;  and  you,  presuming  upon  the  rawness  of 
the  messenger,  deliver  a  sort  of  a  meaner  quality, 
and  take  the  full  price  of  him ;  would  you 
grudge  to  be  used  scurvily  for  such  a  trick  ?  Why, 
no  less  or  better  is  offering  brass  for  silver,  pre- 
saming  only  the  want  of  care  or  skill  in  the 
receiver  shall  pass  it  unobserved. 

Ay,  but,  says  a  learned  tradesman,  who  would 
oe  thought  honester  than  ordinary,  I  always 
change  it  again,  if  it  be  brought  back.  Yes,  sir, 
so  does  a  pick-pocket  give  you  your  handkerchief 
again  when  you  have  fastened  on  him,  and  j 
threatened  him  with  the  mob.  The  matter,  in 
short,  is  this :  if  the  man  whom  you  have  cheated 
can  cheat  nobody  else,  then  no  thanks  to  you  ; 
when  he  comes  to  you,  and  charges  the  fraud 
upon  you,  you'll  make  satisfaction,  because,  if  you 
won't,  the  law  will  compel  you  to  it. 

But  if  the  fraud  may  be  carried  on,  as  you  are 
manifestly  willing,  consenting,  and  instrumental 
in  it  that  it  should,  behold  the  consequence ; 
your  first  sin  against  honesty  is  multiplied  in  all 
ihe  hands  through  whom  this  piece  of  bad 'money 
tnowingly  so  passes,  till  at  last  it  happens  to  go 
tingle  to  a  poor  man  that  can't  put  it  off,  and  the 
wrong  and  injury  may  issue  where  it  was  wanted 
to  buy  bread  for  a  starving  family 

All  the  excuses  I  could  ever  meet  with  could 
never  satisfy  me  that  it  can  consist  with  honesty 
to  put  brass  or  copper  away  for  gold  or  silver, 
any  more  than  it  would  to  give  a  blind  messen 
ger  sand  instead  of  sugar,  or  brown  bread  instead 
of  white. 

OF  HONESTY  IN  PROMISES. 
"  A  MAN  is  known  by  his  word,  and  an  ox  by  his 
horns,  '  says  an  old  English  proverb.  If  I  un 
derstand  the  true  meaning  of  it,  it  is  that  the 
nonesty  of  a  man  is  known  by  his  punctually  ob 
serving  his  word,  as  naturally  and  plainly  as  any 
creature  is  known  by  the  most  obvious  distinc 
tion.  It  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  an  honest  man, 
:he  distinguishing  mark  to  know  him  by.  His 
word  or  promise  is  as  sacred  to  him  in  all  his 
iffuirs  in  the  world  as  the  strongest  obligation 
which  can  be  laid  on  him ;  nor  is  it  a  thing 
brmed  by  him  from  settled  resolutions,  or  mea 
sures  of  policy  taken  up  of  course  to  raise  or  fix 
us  reputation,  but  it  is  the  native  produce  of  his 
honest  principle  ;  it  is  the  consequence,  and  his 
iionesty  is  the  cause;  he  ceases  to  be  honest 
Ivhen  he  ceases  to  preserve  this  solemn  regard  to 
I  us  word. 


If  he  gives  his  word,  any  man  may  depend  upon 
it  for  the  safety  of  his  life  or  estate  ;  he  scorns  to 
!  prevaricate  or  shift  himself  off  from  the  punctual 
observance  of  it,  though  it  be  to  his  loss. 

I  cannot  abate  an  honest  man  an  inch  in  the 
punctual  observance  of  a  promise  made  upon  pa 
role  if  it  be  in  the  roan's  possible  power  to 
perform  it,  because  there  seems  to  be  something 
too  base  to  consist  with  honesty  in  the  very  na 
ture  of  a  man  that  can  go  back  from  his  word. 

The  reverence  our  ancestors  paid  to  their  pro 
mises,  or  word  passed,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  gave 
that  remarkable  brand  of  infamy  and  scandal  upon 
the  affront  of  giving  the  lie.  A  gentleman,  which 
is,  in  short,  the  modern  term  for  an  honest  man, 
or  a  man  of  honour,  cannot  receive  a  greater  re 
proach  than  to  be  told  he  lies ;  that  is,  that  he 
forfeits  his  word,  breaks  his  veracity ;  for  the  mi 
nute  he  does  that  he  ungentlemans  himself,  dis 
graces  the  blood  of  his  family,  degenerates  from 
his  ancestors,  and  commences  rake,  scoundrel, 
and  anything. 

Some  people,  who  have  run  their  points  of  ho 
nour  to  the  extremes,  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
affront  of  the  lie  ought  not  to  be  given  to  any 
thing  they  call  a  gentleman,  or  that  calls  himself 
so,  till  he  has  so  tar  exposed  himself  to  all  other 
degrees  of  infamy  as  to  bear  kicking  or  caning, 
and  the  like ;  that  after  this,  when  he  breaks  his 
word,  he  may  be  told  he  lies,  or  anything  else ; 
but  till  then  the  very  thing  itself  is  so  intolerable 
an  abuse,  that  the  person  who  ventures  to  tres 
pass  so  foully  on  the  rules  of  good  manners  de 
serves  not  the  honour  of  fair  play  for  his  life ; 
3Ut  as  some  beasts  of  prey  are  refused  the  fair 
aw  of  the  field  and  are  knocked  down  in  every 
ledge,  so  these,  like  bullies  and  mere  rakes,  may 
^e  pistolled  in  the  dark  and  stabbed  at  the  corner 
of  an  alley ;  that  is  to  say,  any  measure  may  be 
used  with  them  to  dismiss  them  from  the  society 
of  mankind,  as  fellows  not  sufferable  in  the 
onimon  wealth  of  good  manners. 

I  do  not  argue  for  these  extremes ;  but  I  in- 
stance  in  this  to  testify  the  veneration  all  good 
men  have  for  the  word  or  promise  of  an  honest 
man,  and  the  esteem  which  the  integrity  of  the 
mind,  expressed  by  a  zealous  regard  to  the 
words  of  the  mouth,  has  obtained  in  the  world. 
The  French,  when  they  express  themselves  in 
vindication  of  their  honour,  always  bring  it 
about  by  this,  Je  suis  homme  de  parole,  I  am  an 
lonest  man,  or  a  man  of  my  word ;  that  is,  1  am 
a  man  that  may  be  trusted  upon  my  parole,  for 
[  never  break  my  word. 

Such  was  the  value  put  upon  the  promises  of 
men  in  former  time,  that  a  promise  of  payment 
of  money  was  recoverable  in  our  courts  by  law, 
till  the  inconveniences  proved  so  many  that  an 
act  was  made  on  purpose  to  restrain  it  to  a  sum 
under  ten  pounds.  But  to  this  day  if  a  man 
promises  marriage  to  a  woman,  especially  if  she 
has  granted  him  any  favours  upon  that  con 
dition,  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  therein  have 
regard  to  the  laws  of  honour,  will  oblige  him  to 
make  it  good,  and  allow  it  to  be  a  sufficient  plea 
to  forbid  his  marrying  with  anybody  else. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of  the  vene 
ration  all  nations  pay  to  the  expressive  article  of 
human  veracity.  In  the  war  you  meet  with 
frequent  instances  of  prisoners  dismissed  by  a 
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generous  enemy  upon  their  parole,  either  to  pay 
their  ransom  or  to  procure  such  or  such  con- 
ditions,  or  come  back  and  surrender  themselves 
prisoners ;  and  he  that  should  forfeit  this  parole 
would  be  posted  in  the  enemy's  army  and  hissed 
out  of  his  own. 

1  know  nothing  a  wise  man  would  not  choose 
to  do  rather  than,  by  breaking  his  word,  give  the 
world  such  an  undeniable  testimony  of  his  being 
a  knave.  This  is  that  good  name  which  Solo- 
mon  says  is  better  than  life,  and  is  a  precious! 
ointment,  and  which  when  a  man  has  once  lost 
he  has  nothing  left  worth  keeping.  A  man  may  i 
even  hang  himself  out  of  the  way,  for  no  man 
that  looks  like  a  man  will  keep  his  company. 

When  a  man  has  once  come  to  breaking  his 
word,  no  man  that  has  any  value  for  his  repu 
tation  cares  to  be  seen  in  his  company ;  but  all 
good  men  shun  him,  as  if  he  were  infected  with 
the  plague. 

There  are  men,  indeed,  who  will  be  exceeding 
punctual  to  their  words  and  promises,  who  yet 
cannot  be  called  honest  men,  because  they  have 
other  vices  and  excursions  that  render  them 
otherways  wicked.  These  give  their  testimony 
to  the  beauty  of  honesty,  by  choosing  it  as  the 
best  mask  to  put  a  gloss  upon  their  actions  and 
conceal  the  other  deformities  of  their  lives ;  and 
so  honesty,  like  religion,  is  made  use  of  to  dis 
guise  the  hypocrite  and  raise  a  reputation  upon 
the  shadow,  by  the  advantage  it  takes  of  the 
real  esteem  the  world  has  of  the  substance.  I 
say  of  this  counterfeit  honesty,  as  is  said  of  reli 
gion  in  like  cases.  If  honesty  was  not  the  most 
excellent  attainment,  it  would  not  be  made  use 
of  as  the  most  specious  pretence ;  nor  is  there  a 
more  exquisite  way  for  a  man  to  play  the  hypo 
crite  than  to  pretend  an  extraordinary  zeal  to 
the  performance  of  his  promises ;  because,  when 
the  opinion  of  any  man's  honesty  that  way  has 
spread  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  there  is  nothing 
so  great  but  they  will  trust  him  with,  nor  so 
hard  but  they  will  do  it  for  him. 

All  men  reverence  an  honest  man :  the  knaves 
stand  in  awe  of  him,  fools  adore  him  and  wise 
men  love  him ;  and  thus  is  virtue  its  own  re 
ward. 

Honest  men  are  in  more  danger  from  this  one 
hypocrite  than  from  twenty  open  knaves ;  for 
these  have  a  mark  placed  upon  them  by  their 
general  character,  as  a  buoy  upon  a  rock  to  warn 
strangers  from  venturing  upon  it.  But  the  hypo 
crites  are  like  a  pit  covered  over,  like  shoals 
under  water,  and  danger  concealed  which  cannot 
be  seen.  I  must  confess  I  have  found  these  the 
most  dangerous,  and  have  too  deeply  suffered  by 
throwing  myself  on  their  protestations  of  honesty. 
The  esteem  I  always  entertained  of  the  most 
beautiful  gift  God  has  bestowed,  or  man  could 
receive,  has  made  me  the  easier  to  be  deceived 
with  the  resemblance  of  it. 

So  much  as  I,  or  any  one  else,  by  the  vicious- 
ness  of  our  own  nature,  or  the  prevailing  force 
of  accidents,  snares,  and  temptations,  have  de 
viated  from  this  shining  principle,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  foolish  as  well  as  wicked,  so  much 
we  have  to  repent  of  towards  our  Maker,  and  be 
ashamed  of  towards  our  neighbour. 

For  my  part,  I  am  never  backward  to  own, 
let  who  will  be  the  reader  of  these  sheets,  that  to 


the  dishonour  of  my  Maker,  and  the  just  scandal 
of  my  own  honesty,  I  have  not  paid  that  due 
regard  to  the  rectitude  of  this  principle  which  my 
own  knowledge  has  owned  to  be  its  due ;  let  those 
who  have  been  juster  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
jiver  of  it,  rejoice  in  the  happiness,  rather  than 
triumph  over  the  infirmity. 

But  let  them  be  sure  they  have  been  juster  on 
their  own  parts  ;  let  them  be  positive  that  their 
own  integrity  is  untainted,  and  would  abide  all 
the  trials  and  racks  that  a  ruined  fortune,  strong 
temptations,  and  deep  distresses,  could  bring  it 
into ;  let  them  not  boast  till  these  dangers  are 
past,  and  they  put  their  armour  off;  and  if  they 
can  do  it,  then  I  will  freely  acknowledge  they  have 
less  need  of  repentance  than  I. 

Not  that  I  pretend,  as  I  noted  before,  and 
shall  often  repeat,  that  these  circumstances  ren 
der  my  failing,  or  any  man's  else,  the  less  a  sin, 
but  they  make  the  reason  why  we  that  have 
Fallen  should  rather  be  pitied  than  reproached  by 
those  who  think  they  stand,  because,  when  the 
same  assaults  are  made  upon  the  chastity  of  their 
honour,  it  may  be  every  jot  as  likely  to  be  pros 
tituted  as  their  neighbour's. 

And  such  is  the  folly  of  scandal,  as  well  as  the 
blindness  of  malice,  that  it  seldom  fixes  reproach 
upon  the  right  foot :  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it, 
with  respect  to  other  people,  as  well  as  to  my 
self,  that  it  gives  me  a  very  scoundrel  opinion  of 
all  those  people  whom  I  find  forward  to  load  their 
neighbours  with  reproach.  Nothing  is  more 
frequent  in  this  case  than  to  run  away  with  a 
piece  of  a  man's  character,  in  which  they  err, 
and  do  him  wrong  and  leave  that  part  of  him 
untouched  which  is  really  black,  and  would  bear 
it;  this  makes  me  sometimes,  when  with  the 
humblest  and  most  abasing  thoughts  of  myself, 
I  look  up,  and  betwixt  God  and  my  own  soul, 
cry  out,  "  What  a  wretch  am  I !"  at  the  same 
time  smile  at  the  hair-brained  enemy,  whose 
tongue,  tipt  with  malice,  runs  a-head  of  his  un 
derstanding,  and  missing  the  crimes  for  which  I 
deserve  more  than  he  can  inflict,  reproaches  me 
with  those  I  never  committed.  Methinks  1  am 
ready  to  call  him  back,  like  the  huntsman,  wheu 
the  dogs  run  upon  the  foil,  and  say,  "  Hold, 
hold,  you  are  wrong  ;  take  him  here,  and  you 
have  him." 

I  question  not  but  tis  the  same  with  other 
people ;  for  when  malice  is  in  the  heart,  reproach 
generally  goes  a  mile  before  consideration,  and 
where  is  the  honesty  of  the  man  all  this  while? 
This  is  trampling  upon  my  pride,  scdmajorifastu, 
but  with  greater  pride ;  'tis  exposing  my  di»- 
honesty,  but  with  the  highest  knavery ;  'tis  a 
method  no  honest  man  will  take,  and  when  taken, 
no  honest  man  regards ;  wherefore,  let  none  of 
these  sons  of  slander  take  satisfaction  in  the 
frequent  acknowledgments  I  am  always  ready  to 
make  of  my  own  failing,  for  that  humility  with 
which  I  always  find  cause  to  look  into  my  own 
heart,  where  I  see  others  worse,  and  more  guilty 
of  crimes  than  they  can  lay  to  my  charge,  yet 
makes  me  look  back  upon  their  weakness  with 
the  last  contempt,  who  fix  their  impotent  charge* 
where  there  is  not  room  to  take  hold,  and  run 
away  with  the  air  and  shadow  of  crimes  never 
committed. 

I  have  instanced  this,  not  at  ull  on  my  own 
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account,  for  'tis  not  worth  while,  for  if  I  am 
injured,  what's  that  to  troubling  the  world  with 
when  I  am  forgotten  ?  But  while  I  am  examining 
the  nicest  article  in  the  world,  honesty,  I  cannot 
but  lay  down  these  three  heads  from  the  pre 
ceding  observations. 

1.  He  who  is  forward  to  reproach  the  infirmi 
ties  of  other  men's  honesty,  is  very  near  a  breach 
of  his  own. 

2.  He  that  hastily  reproaches  another  without 
sufficient  ground,  cannot  be  an  honest  man. 

3.  Where  there  may  be  sufficient  ground  of 
reproach,  yet  an  honest  man  is  always  tender  of 
his  neighbour's  character  from  the  sense  of  his 
own  frailty. 

But  I  return  to  honesty,  as  it  affects  a  man's 
pledging  his  word,  which  is  the  counter  part  of 
his  principle,  and  this  because,  as  I  said,  I  should 
chiefly  regard  this  honesty  as  it  concerns  human 
affairs,  conversation,  and  negotiation. 

And  here  I  meet  with  a  tradesman  come  just 
n  from  dunning  one  of  his  neighbours.  "  Well,  I 
lave  been  at  a  place  for  money,"  says  he,  "  but  I 
;an  get  none.  There's  such  a  one,  he  passes  for 
in  honest  man,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  a  great  rogue 
o  me,  for  he  has  promised  me  my  money  a  long 
hne,  but  puts  me  off  still  from  time  to  time  ;  he 
Bakes  no  more  of  breaking  his  word  than  of 
Irinking  a  glass  of  beer.  I  am  sure  he  has  told 
ne  forty  lies  already.  This  is  one  of  your  honest 
nen ;  if  all  such  honest  men  were  hanged,  we 
hould  have  a  better  trade."  And  thus  he  runs  on. 

If  all  such  honest  men  were  hanged,  they  that 
»ere  left  might  have  a  better  trade ;  but  how 
nany  of  them  would  there  be  ? 

Now,  though  I  shall  no  way  vindicate  men's 
asty  promises  absolutely  to  perform  what  is 
oubtful  in  the  event,  yet  I  cannot  agree,  that 
very  man  who,  having  promised  a  payment,  does 
ot  perform  it,  to  his  time,  i»  a  knave  or  a  liar. 
f  it  were  so,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  three 
wrts  of  the  city. 

Wherefore,  to  state  this  matter  clearly,  it  must 
e  taken  a  little  to  pieces,  and  the  articles  spoken 

0  apart. 

First.  Without  question,  when  a  man  makes  a 
nromise  of  payment  to  another  on  a  set  day, 
.nowing  in  his  own  thoughts  that  it  is  not  pro- 
able  he  should  be  capable  to  comply  with  it,  or 
eally  designing  not  to  comply  with  it,  or  not  en- 
.eavouring  to  comply  with  it,  'tis  a  deceit  put 
.pon  the  party,  'tis  a  premeditated  formal  lie, 
he  man  that  made  it  is  a  stranger  to  honesty ; 
e  is  a  knave,  and  everything  that  is  base  and 
>ad.  But, 

Secondly.  Promises  ought  to  be  understood, 
oth  by  the  person  to  whom  and  the  person  by 
'horn  they  are  made,  as  liable  to  those  contin- 
encies  that  all  human  affairs  and  persons  are 
able  to,  as  death,  accidents,  disappointments, 
nd  disorder.  Thus,  if  a  man  who  ought  to  pay 
ic  to-day,  tells  me,  "  Sir,  I  cannot  comply  with 
ou  to-day  ;  but  if  you  call  for  it  next  week,  you 
itiall  have  it." 

If  I  may  put  this  answer  into  plainer  English, 
idd  I  suppose  the  man  to  be  an  honest  man,  I 
annot  understand  his  meaning  otherwise  than 
1US  :  — 

1  "  Sir,  I  acknowledge  your  money  is  due.     I 
lave  not  cash  enough  by  me  to  pay  you  to-day, 


but  I  have  several  running  bills,  and  several  per 
sons  who  have  promised  me  money,  which  I 
doubt  not  I  shall  receive  against  such  a  time ; 
and  if  you  call  then,  I  make  no  question  but  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  it ;  and  if  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  pay  you,  I  will  do  it  at  that  time  without  fail." 

I  confess  it  were  as  well  to  express  themselves 
thus  at  large  in  all  the  appointments  people 
make  for  payment,  and  would  the  persons  who 
make  them  consider  it,  they  would  do  so  ;  but 
custom  has  prevailed  in  our  general  way  of 
speaking,  whereby  all  things  that  are  subject  to 
the  common  known  contingents  of  life,  or  visible 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  are  understood 
without  being  expressed.  For  example  : — 

I  make  an  appointment  of  meeting  a  man  po 
sitively  at  such  a  town,  such  a  certain  day  or 
hour.  If  I  were  talking  to  a  Turk  or  a  Pagan  that 
knows  nothing,  or  believes  nothing,  of  supreme 
Providence,  I  would  say — if  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  governs  all  my  actions,  please  to 
preserve  and  permit  me.  But  when  I  am  talking 
to  a  Christian,  it  should  seem  to  be  so  universally 
supposed  that  every  appointment  is  subjected 
and  submits  to  the  government  of  Providence, 
that  the  repetition  would  be  needless  ;  and  that 
when  a  man  promises  positively  to  meet,  'tis  with 
a  general  subintelligitur,  a  reserve  as  natural  as 
nature  itself,  to  the  divine  permission.  AH  men 
know,  that  unless  I  am  alive  I  cannot  come  there, 
or  if  I  am  taken  sick,  both  which  may  easily 
happen,  I  shall  disappoint  him.  And,  therefore, 
if  he  should  urge  me  again  to  come  without  fail, 
and  I  should  reply,  "  I  won't  fail  if  I  am  alive  and 
well,"  the  man  ought  to  take  it  for  an  affront,  and 
ask  me  if  I  take  him  for  a  fool,  to  think  if  I  am 
taken  sick,  I  should  come  with  my  bed  at  my 
back,  or  if  death  should  intervene,  he  had  occa 
sion  to  speak  with  my  ghost. 

In  this  sense,  a  tradesman  who  promises  pay 
ment  of  money  at  a  set  time ;  first  'tis  supposed 
he  has  it  not  now  in  his  hands,  because  he  puts 
off  the  person  demanding  to  a  further  day, 
and  promises  to  comply  with  it  then.  This 
promise,  therefore,  can  be  understood  no  other 
wise  than  that  he  expects  to  receive  money  by 
that  time.  Now,  if  this  man,  by  the  like  disap 
pointments  from  other  men,  or  any  other  in 
voluntary  casualty,  is  really  and  bond  fide  unable 
to  comply  with  the  time  of  promised  payment, 
I  cannot  see  but  this  may  befall  an  honest  man, 
and  he  neither  designing  to  fail  when  he  pro 
mised,  not  being  able  to  prevent  the  accident  that 
obliged  him  to  do  it,  nor  in  any  way  voluntary  in 
the  breach,  is  not,  in  my  opinion  guilty  of  a  lie, 
or  breach  of  his  honour,  though  he  did  not 
make  those  verbal  reserves  in  the  promises  he  had 
given. 

If  every  man  who  cannot  comply  with  pro 
mised  payments  should  be  thus  branded  with 
lying  and  dishonesty,  then  let  him  who  is  with 
out  the  sin  cast  the  stone,  for  nobody  else  ought 
to  do  it. 

'Tis  true,  there  is  a  difference  between  an  ac 
cident  and  a  practice ;  that  is,  in  short,  there  is  a 
difference  between  him  who  meets  with  a  great 
many  occasions  thus  to  break  his  word,  and  he 
that  meets  with  but  few  ;  but  if  it  be  a  crime, 
he  that  commits  it  once  is  no  more  an  honest  man 
than  he  that  commits  it  forty  times ;  and  if  it  be 
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not  a  crime,  he  that  does  it  forty   times  is   as 
honest  as  he  that  has  occasion  to  do  it  but  once. 

But  let  no  man  take  encouragement  from  hence 
to  be  prodigal  of  his  word,  and  slack  in  his  per 
formance  ;  for  this  nice  path  is  so  near  the  edge 
of  the  pit  of  knavery,  that  the  least  slip  lets  you 
fall  in. 

These  promises  must  have  abundance  of  cir 
cumstances  to  bring  the  honest  man  out  of  the 
scandal. 

As,  1  st.  The  disappointments  which  occasioned 
this  breach  of  his  word  must  have  been  unfore 
seen  and  unexpected,  otherwise  the  expectation 
of  performing  his  promise  was  ill  grounded,  and 
then  his  honesty  is  answerable  for  the  very  making 
the  promise,  as  well  as  the  breaking  it. 

2d.  No  endeavours  must  be  wanting  to  comply 
with  the  promise,  otherwise  'tis  wrong  to  say,  "  I 
am  disappointed,  and  can't  make  good  my  word." 
The  man  ought  to  say,  "  Sir,  I  have  disappointed 
myself  by  my  negligence  or  wilfulness,  and  have 
obliged  myself  to  break  my  word  ;"  or,  in  Eng 
lish,  "  Sir,  I  am  a  knave ;  for  though  I  made 
you  a  promise  which  I  might  have  performed,  I 
took  no  care  about  it,  not  valuing  the  forfeiture 
of  my  word." 

If,  then,  the  case  is  so  nice,  though,  in  the  strict 
ness  of  speaking,  such  a  disappointment  may 
oblige  an  honest  man  to  break  his  word,  yet 
every  honest  man,  who  would  preserve  that 
character  to  himself,  ought  to  be  the  more  wary, 
and  industriously  avoid  making  such  absolute 
unconditional  promises,  because  we  are  to  avoid 
the  circumstances  of  offence. 

But  as  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  'tis  plain  to 
me  that  a  man  may  in  such  cases  be  obliged  to 
break  his  word  unwillingly  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
a  fraud  or  dishonest  action  in  that  case,  which  is 
not  either  voluntary  in  itself,  or  the  occasion 
voluntarily  procured. 

OF  RELATIVE  HONESTY. 

As  honesty  is  simple  and  plain,  without  gloss  and 
pretence,  so  it  is  universal.  He  that  may  uphold 
an  untainted  reputation  in  one  particular  may  be 
justly  branded  with  infamy  in  another.  A  man 
may  be  punctual  in  his  dealings,  and  a  knave  in 
his  relations ;  honest  in  his  warehouse,  and  a 
knave  at  his  fireside :  he  may  be  a  saint  in  his  j 
company,  a  devil  in  his  family  ;  true  to  his  word, 
and  false  to  his  friendship  ;  but  whosoever  he  be, 
he  is  no  honest  man.  An  honest  man  is  all  of  a 
piece  the  whole  contexture  of  his  life ;  his  general 
conduct  is  genuine,  and  squared  according  to  the 
rules  of  honesty ;  he  never  runs  into  extremes 
and  excesses  on  one  hand  or  other. 

I  confess  I  find  this  thing  which  they  call  re 
lative  honesty  very  little  thought  of  in  the  world, 
and  that  which  is  still  worse,  it  is  very  little  un. 
derstood.  I  will  bring  it  down  to  but  a  few  ex- 
amples,  some  of  which  frequently  happen  among 
us,  and  will  therefore  be  the  more  familiarly  re 
ceived. 

There  are  relative  obligations  entailed  on  us  in 
our  family  circumstances,  which  are  just  debts, 
and  must  be  paid,  and  which,  in  a  word,  a  man 
can  no  more  be  honest  if  he  docs  not  make  con 
science  of  discharging  than  he  can  in  the  case  of 
the  most  unquestionable  debts  between  man  and 
man. 


i  The  debts  from  children  to  parents,  and  from 
wives  to  their  husbands,  are  in  a  manner  rela 
tively  changed,  and  the  obligation  transferred  into 
the  order  of  religious  duties.  God,  the  guide 
and  commander  of  all  subordination,  has,  as  it 
were,  taken  thaj  part  into  his  own  hand.  It  if 
rather  called  a  duty  to  him  than  a  relative  duty 
i  only.  But  if  men  take  this  for  a  discharge  to 
them  of  all  relative  obligations  to  wives  and  to 
children,  or  that  God  had  less  required  one  than 
the  other,  they  must  act  upon  very  wrong  prin< 
ciples. 

Nature,  indeed,  dictates  in  general  a  man's  pro 
viding  subsistence  for  his  family,  and  he  is  de 
clared  to  be  so  far  from  a  Christian  that  he  is 
worse  than  an  infidel  that  neglects  it.  But  there 
are  other  parts  of  our  obligations  which  honesty 
calls  upon  us  to  perform. 

A  wife  and  children  are  creditors  to  the  father 
of  the  family,  and  he  cannot  be  an  honest  man 
that  does  not  discharge  his  debt  to  them,  any 
more  than  he  could  if  he  did  not  repay  money 
borrowed  to  a  stranger ;  and,  not  to  lead  my 
reader  on  to  intricate  and  disputed  particulars,  I 
instance  principally  in  those  that  nobody  can  dis 
pute,  as,  first,  education.  By  this  I  mean,  not 
only  putting  children  to  school,  which  some  pa 
rents  think  is  all  they  have  to  do  with  or  for  their 
children,  and  indeed  with  some  is  all  that  they 
know  how  to  do,  or  are  fit  to  do.  I  say  I  do  not 
mean  this  only,  but  several  other  additional  carei, 
as,  1.  Directing  what  school,  what  parts  of  learn 
ing  are  proper  for  them,  what  improvements  they 
are  to  be  taught.  2.  Studying  the  genius  and 
capacities  of  their  children  in  what  they  teach 
them.  Some  children  will  voluntarily  learn  one 
thing,  and  can  never  be  forced  to  learn  another, 
and  for  want  of  which  observing  the  genius  of 
children  we  have  so  many  learned  blockheads  in 
the  world,  who  are  mere  scholars,  pedants,  and 
no  more.  3.  But  the  main  part  of  this  debt 
which  relative  honesty  calls  upon  us  to  pay  to  our 
children  is  the  debt  of  instruction,  the  debt  of 
government,  the  debt  of  example.  He  that 
neglects  to  pay  any  of  these  to  his  family  is  a  re 
lative  knave,  let  him  value  himself  upon  his  ho 
nesty  in  paying  his  other  debts  as  much  as  he  will. 

It  is  a  strange  notion  men  have  of  honesty  and 
of  their  being  honest  men,  as  if  it  related  to  no- 
thing  but  tradesmen  or  men  who  borrow  and 
lend,  or  that  the  title  was  obtained  by  an  ordi 
nary  observance  of  right  and  wrong  between  man  : 
and  man.  It  is  a  great  mistake ;  the  name  of  an 
honest  man  is  neither  so  easily  gained  nor  so  soon 
lost  as  these  men  imagine.  David  was  a  very 
honest  man  notwithstanding  his  passion  and  re 
venge  in  the  case  of  Nabal,  his  murder  in  the 
case  of  Uriah,  or  his  adultery  in  the  case  of 
Bethsheba.  The  intent  and  main  design  of  his 
life  was  upright ;  and  whenever  he  fell  by  the ' 
power  of  that  temptation  that  overcame  him,  he 
rose  again  by  repentance. 

Let  no  vain  men  flatter  themselves  with  the 
pride  of  their  honesty  in  mere  matters  of  debtor, 
and  creditor,  though  that,  is  also  absolutely  neces 
sary  and  essential  to  an  honest  man. 

But  trace  this  honest  man  home  to  his  family.! 
Is  he  a  tyrant  or  a  churl  to  his  wife?  Is  he  a 
stranger  to  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  his 
children  ?  Is  he  an  Eli  to  their  vices  ?  Are  they 
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ninstructed,  uncorrectod,  unexhortr d,  ungovern- 

d,  or  ill  governed  ?  That,  man  is  n  knave,  a  rela- 
ve  knave ;  he  neither  does  his  duty  to  God,  or 

the  debt  of  a  husband,  or  of  a  parent,  to  his 
ife  or  his  family. 

Secondly,  after  the  debt  of  education,  there  is 
e  debt  of  induction  due  from  us  to  our  chil- 
ren.  The  debt  from  a  parent  is  far  from  end- 
g  when  the  children  come  from  school,  as  the 
utes  who  turn  their  young  off  from  them  when 
ey  are  just  able  to  pick  for  themselves.  It  is 
ur  business,  doubtless,  to  introduce  them  into 
e  world,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  suits 
e  circumstances  we  are  in,  as  to  their  supply, 
d  the  inclinations  and  capacities  of  our  chil- 
en.  This  is  a  debt  the  want  of  paying  which 
ikes  many  children  too  justly  reproach  their 
rents  with  neglecting  them  in  their  youth, 
d  not  giving  them  the  necessary  introduction 
.o  thu  world,  as  might  have  qualified  them  to 
uggle  and  shift  for  themselves. 
Not  to  do  this  is  to  ruin  our  children  nega- 
ely  on  one  hand,  as  doing  it  without  judgment 
d  without  regard  to  our  family  circumstances, 
d  our  children's  capacities,  is  a  positive  ruining 
em  on  the  other.  I  could  very  usefully  run 
t  this  part  into  a  long  discourse  on  the  neces- 
y  there  is  of  consulting  the  inclinations  and 
jacities  of  our  children  in  our  placing  them 
t  in  the  world.  How  many  a  martial  spirit  do 

find  damned  to  trade,  while  we  spoil  many  a 
od  porter,  and  convert  the  able  limbs  and  bones 
a  blockhead  into  the  figure  of  a  long  robe,  or 
;own  and  cassock? 

How  many  awkward  clumsy  fellows  do  we 
eed  to  surgery  or  to  music,  whose  fingers  and 
nts  nature  originally  designed,  and  plainly 
owed  it  us  by  their  size,  were  better  suited 

the   blacksmith's  sledge  or  the   carpenter's 

e,  the  waterman's  oar  or  the  carman's  whip  ? 
Whence  comes  it  to   pass   that  we   have   so 
ny  young  men  brought  to  the  bar,  and  to 

e  pulpit  with  stammering  tongues,  hesitations 
d  impediments  in  their  speech,  unmusical 
ccs,  and  no  common  utterance ;  while,  on  the 
icr  h.ind,  nature's  cripples— bow-legged,  bat- 
-hammed,  and  half-made  creatures — are  bred 
mblers  and  dancing- masters? 
[  name  these  because  they  occur  most  in  our 
mmon  observation,  and  are  all  miserable  ex- 
pies,  where  the  children  curse  the  knavery  of 
eir  fathers,  in  not  paying  the  debt  they  owed 
them  as  parents,  in  putting  them  to  employ- 
nts  that  had  been  suitable  to  their  capaci- 
s,  and  suitable  to  what  nature  had  cut  them 
tfor. 

I  came  into  a  public-house  once  in  London, 
ere  there  was  a  black  mulatto-looking  man 
ting,  talking  very  warmly  among  some  gentle- 
;n,  who,  I  observed,  were  listening  very  atten- 
ely  to  what  he  said,  and  1  sat  myself  down 
d  did  the  like.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  I 
ard  him  discourse  very  handsomely  on  several 
ighty  subjects ;  I  found  he  was  a  very  good 
lolar,  had  been  very  handsomely  bred,  and 
U  learning  and  study  were  his  delight ;  and, 
>re  than  that,  some  of  the  best  of  science  was  at 
it  time  his  employment :  at  length  I  took  the 
cdoni  to  ask  him  if  he  was  born  in  England  ? 
He  replied  with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour 


in  the  manner,  but  with  an  excess  of  resentment 
at  his  father,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  Yes, 
yes,  sir,  I  am  a  true-born  Englishman ;  to  my 
father's  shame  be  it  spoken,  who,  being  an  Eng 
lishman  himself,  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  join 
himself  to  a  negro  woman,  though  he  must  needs 
know  the  children  he  should  beget  would  curse 
the  memory  of  such  an  action,  and  abhor  his 
very  name  for  the  sake  of  it.  Yes,  yes,"  says  he, 
repeating  it  again,  "  I  am  an  Englishman,  and 
born  in  lawful  wedlock ;  happy  had  it  been  for 
me,  though  my  father  had  gone  to  the  devil  for 
whoredom,  had  he  lain  with  a  cook-maid,  or 
produced  me  from  the  meanest  beggar-woman  in 
the  street.  My  father  might  do  the  duty  of 
nature  to  his  black  wife ;  but,  God  knows,  he 
did  no  justice  to  his  chHdren.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  this  damned  black  face  of  mine,"  says  he, 
then  smiling,  "  I  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  or 
brought  up  in  the  study  of  divinity;  but  my 
father  gave  me  learning  to  no  manner  of  purpose, 
for  he  knew  I  should  never  be  able  to  rise  by  it 
to  anything  but  a  learned  valet  de  chambre. 
What  he  put  me  to  school  for  I  cannot  imagine  ; 
he  spoiled  a  good  tarpauling  when  he  strove  to 
make  me  a  gentleman.  When  he  had  resolved 
to  marry  a  slave  and  lie  with  a  slave,  he  should 
have  begot  slaves,  and  let  us  have  been  bred  as 
we  were  born ;  but  he  has  twice  ruined  me— first, 
with  getting  me  a  frightful  face,  and  then  going 
to  paint  a  gentleman  upon  me." 

It  was  a  most  affecting  discourse  indeed,  and 
as  such  I  record  it;  and  I  found  it  ended  in 
tears  from  the  person,  who  was  in  himself  the 
most  deserving,  modest,  and  judicious  man  that 
I  ever  met  with  under  a  negro  countenance  in 
my  life. 

After  this  story  I  persuaded  myself  I  need  say 
no  more  to  this  case  ;  the  education  of  our  chil 
dren,  their  instruction,  and  the  introducing  them 
into  the  world,  is  a  part  of  honesty,  a  debt  we 
owe  to  them;  and  he  cannot  be  an  honest  man 
that  does  not,  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilitv  and 
judgment,  endeavour  to  pay  it. 

All  the  other  relative  obligations,  which  fa 
mily  circumstances  call  for  the  discharge  of, 
allow  the  same  method  of  arguing  for,  and  are 
debts  in  their  proportion,  and  must  be  paid  upon 
the  same  principle  of  integrity.  I  have  neither 
room  nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  enlarge  upon 
them. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  IMMORALITY  OF  CONVERSATION,  AND  THK 
VULGAR  ERRORS  OF  BEHAVIOUR. 

CONVERSATION  is  the  brightest  and  most  beauti 
ful  part  of  life  ;  it  is  an  emblem  of  the  enjoyment 
of  a  future  state,  for  suitable  society  is  a  heavenly 
life;  it  is  that  part  of  life  by  which  mankind 
are  not  only  distinguished  from  the  inanimate 
world,  but  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from 
one  another.  Perhaps  I  may  be  more  particu 
larly  sensible  of  the  benefit  and  of  the  pleasure 
of  it,  having  been  so  effectually  mortified  with 
the  want  of  it.  But  as  I  take  it  to  be  one  of 
the  peculiars  of  the  rational  life  that  man  is  a 
conversible  creature,  so  it  is  his  most  complete 
blessing  in  life  to  be  blessed  with  suitable  persons 
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about  him  to  converse  with.  Bringing  it  down 
from  generals  to  particulars,  nothing  can  recom 
mend  a  man  more,  nothing  renders  him  more 
agreeable,  nothing  can  be  a  better  character  to 
give  of  one  man  to  another,  next  to  that  of  his 
being  an  honest  and  religious  man,  than  to  say  of 
him  that  he  is  very  good  company. 

How  delightful  is  it  to  see  a  man's  face  always 
covered  with  smiles,  and  his  soul  shining  con 
tinually  in  the  goodness  of  his  temper ;  to  see 
an  air  of  humour  and  pleasantness  sit  ever  upon 
his  brow,  and  to  find  him  on  all  occasions  the 
same,  ever  agreeable  to  others  and  to  himself — 
a  steady  calm  of  mind,  a  clear  head,  and  serene 
thoughts  always  acting  the  mastership  upon  him. 
Such  a  man  has  something  angelic  in  his  very 
countenance;  the  life  of  such  a  man  is  one  entire 
scene  of  composure;  it  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
future  state,  which  we  well  represent  by  an  eter 
nal  peace. 

To  such  a  man  to  be  angry,  is  only  to  be  just 
to  himself,  and  to  act  as  he  ought  to  do;  to  be 
troubled  or  sad  is  only  to  act  his  reason,  for  as 
to  being  in  a  passion  he  knows  nothing  of  it ; 
passion  is  a  storm  in  the  mind,  and  this  never 
happens  to  him  ;  for  all  excesses,  either  of  grief  or 
of  resentment,  are  foreigners,  and  have  no  habi 
tation  with  him.  He  is  the  only  man  that  can 
Bbserve  that  Scripture  heavenly  dictate,  "  be  an 
gry  and  sin  not;"  and  if  ever  he  is  very  angry,  it 
is  with  himself,  for  giving  way  to  be  angry  with 
any  one  else. 

This  is  the  truly  agreeable  person,  and  the 
only  one  that  can  be  called  so  in  the  world ;  his 
company  is  a  charm,  and  is  rather  wondered  at 
than  imitated.  It  is  almost  a  virtue  to  envy  such 
a  man  ;  and  one  is  apt  innocently  to  grieve  at 
him,  when  we  see  what  is  so  desirable  in  him, 
and  cannot  either  find  it  or  make  it  in  ourselves. 

But  take  this  with  you  in  the  character  of  this 
happy  man,  namely,  that  he  is  always  a  good 
man,  a  religious  man.  It  is  a  gross  error  to 
imagine  that  a  soul  blackened  with  vice,  loaded 
with  crime,  degenerated  into  immorality  and 
folly,  can  be  that  man — can  have  this  calm,  se 
rene  soul,  those  clear  thoughts,  those  constant 
smiles  upon  his  brow,  and  the  steady  agreeable- 
ness  and  pleasantry  in  his  temper,  that  I  am 
speaking  of;  there  must  be  intervals  of  darkness 
upon  such  a  mind.  Storms  in  the  conscience 
will  always  lodge  clouds  upon  the  countenance, 
and  where  the  weather  is  hazy  within  it  can 
never  be  sunshine  without ;  the  smiles  of  a  dis 
turbed  mind  are  all  but  feigned  and  forged ; 
there  may  be  a  good  disposition,  but  it  will  be 
too  often  and  too  evidently  interrupted  by  the  re 
coils  of  the  mind,  to  leave  the  temper  untouched 
and  the  humour  free  and  unconcerned ;  when 
the  drum  beats  an  alarm  within,  it  is  impossible 
but  the  disturbance  will  be  discovered  without. 

Mark  the  man  of  crime ;  sit  close  to  him  in 
company ;  at  the  end  of  the  most  exuberant  ex 
cursion  of  his  mirth,  you  will  never  fail  to  hear 
his  reflecting  faculty  whisper  a  sigh  to  him  ;  he 
will  shake  it  off,  you  will  see  him  check  it  and 
go  on.  Perhaps  he  sings  it  off,  but  at  the  end  of 
every  song,  nay,  perhaps  of  every  stanza,  it  re 
turns  ;  a  kind  of  involuntary  sadness  breaks  upon 
all  his  joy ;  he  perceives  it,  rouses,  despises  it, 


and  goes  on  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  a  long  laugh 
in  drops  a  sigh ;  it  will  be,  it  can  be  no  other 
wise  ;  and  I  never  conversed  closely  with  a  man 
of  levity  in  my  life  but  I  could  perceive  it  most 
plainly  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  respiration  natural  to  a 
stifled  conviction — a  hesitation  that  is  the  con 
sequence  of  a  captivated  virtue,  a  little  insur 
rection  in  the  soul  against  the  tyranny  of  profli 
gate  principles. 

But  in  the  good  man  the  calm  is  complete — 
it  is  all  nature,  no  counterfeit ;  he  is  always  in 
humour,  because  he  is  always  composed. 

"  He's  calm  without,  because  he's  clear  within." 

A  stated  composure  of  mind  can  really  pro 
ceed  from  nothing  but  a  fund  of  virtue  ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  com 
mon  saying,  that  content  of  mind  is  happiness, 
is  a  vulgar  mistake,  unless  it  be  granted  that 
this  content  is  first  founded  on  such  a  basis  as 
the  mind  ought  to  be  contented  with,  for  other 
wise  a  lunatic  in  Bedlam  is  a  completely  happy 
man ;  he  sings  in  his  hutch,  and  dances  in  his 
chain,  and  is  as  contented  as  any  man  living. 
The  possession  or  power  which  that  vapour  or 
delirium  has  upon  his  brain  makes  him  fancy 
himself  a  prince,  a  monarch,  a  statesman,  or  just 
what  he  pleases  to  be ;  as  a  certain  duchess  is 
said  to  have  believed  herself  to  be  an  empress, 
has  her  footmen  drawn  up,  with  javelins,  and 
dressed  in  antic  habits,  that  she  may  see  them 
through  a  window,  and  believe  them  to  be  her 
guards ;  is  served  upon  the  knee,  called  her  ma 
jesty,  imperial  majesty,  and  the  like ;  and  with 
this  splendour  her  distempered  mind  is  deluded, 
forming  ideas  of  things  which  are  not,  and  at  the 
same  time  her  eyes  are  shut  to  the  eternal  cap 
tivity  of  her  circumstances;  in  which  she  is 
made  a  property  to  other  persons,  her  estate 
managed  by  guardianship,  and  she  a  poor  de 
mented  creature  to  the  last  degree,  an  object  of 
human  compassion,  and  completely  miserable. 

The  only  contentment  which  entitles  mankind 
to  any  felicity  is  that  which  is  founded  upon 
virtue  and  just  principles,  for  contentment  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  what  we  call  peace; 
and  what  peace,  where  crime  possesses  the  mind, 
which  is  attended,  as  a  natural  consequence,  with 
torment  and  disquiet?  What  peace  where  the 
harmony  of  the  soul  is  broken  by  constant  regret 
and  self-reproaches?  What  peace  in  a  mind 
under  constant  apprehensions  and  terrors  of  some-  i 
thing  yet  attending  to  render  them  miserable; 
and  all  this  is  inseparable  from  a  life  of  crime. 

"  For  where  there's  guilt,  there  always  will  be  fear." 

Peace  of  mind  makes  a  halcyon  upon  the 
countenance,  it  gilds  the  face  with  a  cheerful 
aspect,  such  as  nothing  else  can  procure ;  and 
which  indeed,  as  above,  it  is  impossible  effectually 
to  counterfeit. 

"  Bow,  mighty  reason,  to  thy  Maker's  name, 
For  God  and  Peace  arc  just  the  same; 
Heaven  is  the  emanation  of  his  face, 
And  want  of  peace  makes  hell  in  ev'ry  place. 

"  Tell  us,  ye  men  of  notion,  tell  us  why 
You  seek  for  bliss  and  wild  prosperity 
In  stonns  and  tempests,  feuds  and  war — 
Is  happiness  to  be  expected  there  T 

Tell  us  what  sort  of  happiness 

Can  men  in  want  of  peace  possess 
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"  Blest  charm  of  Peace,  how  sweet  are  all  those  hours  f 
We  spend  in  thy  society !          (, 
Afflictions  lose  their  acid  powers. 
And  turn  to  joys  when  join'd  to  thee.  £, 

"  The  darkest  article  of  life  with  peace    M 
Is  but  the  gate  of  happiness ;  r-4 

Death  in  his  blackest  shapes  can  never  fright,  1 
Thou  can'st  see  day  beyond  his  night ;  ^ 

The  smile  of  Peace  can  calm  the  frown  of  fate,  J 
And,  spite  of  death,  can  life  anticipate       ^ 
Nay,  hell  itself,  could  it  admit  of  peace,      UL 
Would  change  its  nature,  and  its  name  would  ceas 
The  bright  transforming  blessing  would  destroy  £ 
The  life  of  death,  and  damn  the  place  to  joy;  ^ 
The  metamorphosis  would  be  so  strange, 
'Twould  frigKt  the  devils,  and  make  them  bless  the  ^ 
change  j  " 

Or  else  the  brightness  would  be  so  intense    ,- ; 
They'd  shun  the  light,  and  fly  from  thence.  ^ 

"  Let  heav'n,  that  unknown  happiness,     O 
Be  what  it  will,  'tis  best  describ'd  by  peace. 
No  storms  without,  or  storms  within;       t/j 
No  fear,  no  danger  there,  because  no  sin:  r 
'Tis  bright  essential  happiness, 
Because  He  dwells  within  whose  name  is  Peace.  94 

"  Who  would  not  sacrifice  for  thee    f 
All  that  men  call  felicity?  fC      <• 

Since  happiness  is  but  an  empty  name, 
A  vapour  without  heat  or  flame,  £ 

But  what  from  thy  original  derives— 
And  dies  with  thee,  by  whom  it  lives."  "T 

But  I  return  to  the  subject  of  conversation, 
Tom  which  this  digression  is  made  only  to  show 
hat  the  fund  of  agreeable  conversation  is,  and 
;an  only  be,  founded  m  virtue  ;  this  alone  is  the 
hing  that  keeps  a  man  always  in  humour,  and 
ilways  agreeable. 

They  mistake  much  who  think  religion  or  a 
trict  morality  discomposes  the  temper,  sours  the 
nind,  and  unfits  a  man  for  conversation.  'Tis 
rrational  to  think  a  man  can't  be  bright  unless 
ic  is  wicked  ;  it  may  as  well  be  said  a  man  can- 
ict  be  merry  till  he  is  mad,  not  agreeable  till  he 
j  offensive,  not  in  humour  till  he  is  out  of  him- 
elf.  'Tis  clear  to  me  no  man  can  be  truly  merry 
>ut  he  that  is  truly  virtuous ;  wit  is  as  consistent 
nt\\  religion  as  religion  is  with  good  manners; 
or  is  there  anything  in  the  limitations  of  virtue 
nd  religion,  I  mean  the  just  restraints  which 
eligion  and  virtue  lay  upon  us  in  conversation, 
hat  should  abate  the  pleasure  of  it ;  on  the  con- 
rary,  they  increase  it.  For  example  :  restraints 
rom  vicious  and  indecent  discourses  ;  there  is  as 
.ttle  manners  in  those  things  as  there  is  mirth  in 
hem,  nor  indeed  does  religion  or  virtue  rob  con- 
Brsation  of  one  grain  of  true  mirth  ;  on  the 
ontrary,  the  religious  man  is  the  only  man  fully 
ualified  for  mirth  and  good  humour,  with  this 
dvantage,  that  when  the  vicious  and  the  virtuous 
3an  appears  gay  and  merry,  but  differ,  as  they 
oust  do,  in  the  subject  of  their  mirth,  you  may 
1  ways  observe  the  virtuous  man's  mirth  is  su- 
•erior  to  the  other,  more  suitable  to  him  as  a 
lan,  us  a  gentleman,  as  a  wise  man.  and  as  a 
•ood  man  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  other 
/ill  acknowledge  it,  at  least  afterward,  when  his 
houghts  cool,  and  as  his  reflections  come  in. 

But  what  shall  we  do  to  correct  the  vices  of 
onversation  ?  How  shall  we  show  men  the  pic- 
ure  of  their  own  behaviour?  There  is  not  a 
reater  undertaking  in  the  world,  or  an  attempt 
f  more  consequence  to  the  good  of  mankind,  than 
his;  but  'tis  as  difficult  also  as  it  is  useful, 
nd  at  best  I  shall  make  but  a  little  progress  in 
It  in  this  work  :  let  others  mend  it. 


OF  UNFITTING  OURSELVES  FOR  CONVERSATION. 
BEFORE  I  enter  upon  the  thing  which  I  call  the 
immorality  of  conversation,  let  me  say  a  little 
about  the  many  weak  and  foolish  ways  by  which 
men  strive,  as  it  were,  to  unfit  themselves  for 
conversation.  Human  infirmities  furnish  us  with 
several  things  that  help  to  make  us  unconver- 
sible ;  we  need  not  study  to  increase  the  disad 
vantages  we  lie  under  on  that  score.  Vice  and 
intemperance,  not  as  a  crime  only,  that  I  should 
speak  of  by  itself,  but  even  as  a  distemper,  unfit 
us  for  conversation ;  they  help  to  make  us  cynical, 
morose,  surly,  and  rude.  Vicious  people  boast 
of  their  polite  carriage  and  their  nice  behaviour, 
how  gay,  how  good-humoured,  how  agreeable  ! 
For  a  while  it  may  be  so  ;  but  trace  them  as  men 
of  vice,  follow  them  till  they  come  to  years,  and 
observe,  while  you  live,  you  never  see  the  humour 
last,  but  they  grow  fiery,  morose,  positive,  and 
petulant.  An  ancient  drunkard  is  a  thing  in 
deed  not  often  seen,  because  the  vice  has  one 
good  faculty  with  it,  viz.,  that  it  seldom  hands 
them  on  to  old  age ;  but  an  ancient  and  good- 
humoured  drunkard  I  think  I  never  knew. 

It  seems  strange  that  men  should  affect  unfit 
ting  themselves  for  society,  and  study  to  make 
themselves  unconversible,  whereas  their  being 
truly  sociable  as  men  is  the  thing  which  would 
most  recommend  them,  and  that  to  the  best  of 
men,  and  best  answers  to  the  highest  felicity 
of  life.  Let  no  man  value  himself  upon  being 
morose  and  cynical,  sour  and  unconversible — 'tis 
the  reverse  of  a  good  man  ;  a  truly  religious  man 
follows  the  rule  of  the  Apostle — "  Be  affable,  be 
courteous,  be  humble ;  in  meekness  esteeming 
every  man  better  than  ourselves  ;"  whereas  con 
versation  now  is  the  reverse  of  the  Christian 
rule ;  'tis  interrupted  with  conceitedness  and 
affectation — "a  pride  esteeming  ourselves  better 
than  every  man ;"  and  that  which  is  worse  still, 
this  happens  generally  when  indeed  the  justice 
of  the  case  is  against  us,  for  where  is  the  man 
who,  thus  overruling  himself,  is  not  evidently  in 
ferior  in  merit  to  all  about  him  ?  Nay,  and  fre 
quently  those  who  put  most  value  upon  them 
selves,  have  the  least  merit  to  support  it.  Self- 
conceit  is  the  bane  of  human  society,  and,  generally 
speaking,  is  the  peculiar  of  those  who  have  the 
least  to  recommend  them :  'tis  the  ruin  of  con 
versation,  and  the  destruction  of  all  improve 
ment  ;  for  how  should  any  man  receive  any  ad 
vantage  from  the  conversation  of  others,  who  be 
lieves  himself  qualified  to  teach  them,  and  not  to 
have  occasion  to  learn  anything  from  them  ? 

Nay,  as  the  fool  is  generally  the  man  that  is 
conceited  most  of  his  own  wit,  so  that  very  con 
ceit  is  the  ruin  of  him  ;  it  confirms  him  a  fool  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  for  he  that  thinks  himself  a 
wise  man  is  a  fool,  and  knows  it  not ;  nay,  'tis  im 
possible  he  should  continue  to  be  a  fool  if  he  was 
but  once  convinced  of  his  folly : 

"  If  fools  could  their  own  ignorance  discern, 
They'd  be  no  longer  fools,  because  they'd  learn." 

It  will  be  objected  here,  indeed,  that  folly  and 
conceit  may  be  hurtful  to  conversation,  may  rob 
men  of  the  advantage  of  it,  unfit  one  side  for 
conversing,  and  make  it  unprofitable,  as  well  as 
unpleasant,  to  the  other  ;  but  this  is  nothing  to 
the  immorality  of  conversation  ,  that  ignorance 
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and  conceit  may  be  an  infirmity,  but  is  not  always 
a  crime  ;  that  the  mischief  of  men's  being  fools  is 
generally  their  own,  but  the  mischief  of  their 
being  knaves  is  to  other  people,  and  this  is  very 
true.  But  certainly  egregious  folly  merits  one 
paragraph  of  rebuke,  perhaps  it  may  touch  the 
senses  of  some  weak  brethren  one  time  or  other 
and  the  labour  may  not  be  lost. 

I  never  saw  a  more  simple,  or  yet  a  more 
furious  irreconcileable  quarrel,  than  once  be 
tween  two  of  the  most  empty,  conceited  people 
that  ever  I  knew  in  the  world ;  and  it  was  upon 
one  calling  the  other  fool,  which  on  both  sides 
was  unhappily  very  true.  They  fought  upon  the 
spot,  but  were  parted  by  the  company ;  they 
challenged,  and  could  not  meet,  their  friends 
getting  notice  of  it  ;  in  short,  it  ruined  them 
both ;  they  made  new  appointments,  and  at  last 
deceived  their  friends  and  fought  again ;  they 
were  both  wounded,  and  one  died ;  the  other  fled 
the  country,  and  never  returned.  The  first 
owned  he  was  a  fool,  which  was  indeed  some 
diminution  of  his  folly.  I  say  he  knew  himself  to 
be  a  fool,  but  could  not  bear  the  other  to  tell  him 
so,  who  was  more  a  fool  than  "himself.  The 
other  boldly  asserted  his  own  capacities  to  be  in 
finitely  greater  than  they  were,  and  despised  the 
first  to  the  last  degree,  who  indeed,  if  he  had  not 
more  wit,  had  more  modesty  than  the  other ; 
but  both  like  fools  fought  about  nothing,  for  such, 
indeed,  the  question  about  their  wit  might  very 
well  have  been  called. 

But  it  is  true,  after  all,  the  want  of  a  conversi- 
ble  temper,  if  from  a  want  or  defect  of  sense,  may 
be  an  infirmity,  not  an  immorality  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  cause  is  not  so  in  itself,  but  it  may  be  so  in 
its  consequences  that  way  also,  for  the  conver 
sation  of  fools  is  vanity  in  the  abstract.  I  might 
here,  indeed,  find  subject  for  a  large  tract  upon 
the  infinite  diversity  of  fools,  and  by  consequence 
the  wondrous  beauty  of  their  conversation.  I 
have  on  this  occasion  reckoned  up  a  list  of  about 
seven-and-thirty  several  sorts  of  fools,  besides 
Solomon's  fool,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  wicked 
fool  only  ;  these  I  have  diversified  by  their  tem 
pers  and  humours,  and  in  the  infinite  variety  of 
their  follies  of  several  sorts,  in  every  one  of  which 
they  rob  themselves,  and  all  that  keep  them  com 
pany,  of  the  felicity  of  conversation,  there  being 
nothing  in  them  but  emptiness,  or  a  fulness  of 
what  is  ridiculous,  and  only  qualified  to  be 
laughed  at,  or  found  fault  with. 

I  have  likewise  described  some  of  their  con 
versation,  their  vain  repetitions,  their  catch 
words,  their  laughings  and  gestures,  and  adapted 
them  to  make  the  world  merry.  I  have  thoughts 
of  running  it  on  into  foreign  characters,  and 
describe  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  fools,  and 
fools  of  Russia,  China,  and  the  East  Indies ;  but 
as  this  is  something  remote  from  the  design  in 
hand,  which  is  more  serious,  and  done  on  a  much 
better  view,  and  likewise  of  an  unmeasurable 
length,  like  the  weighty  subject  it  is  upon  (for 
folly  is  a  large  field),  so  I  refer  it  to  another 
opportunity. 

The  truth  is,  that  part  of  conversation  which 
I  am  now  to  speak  of,  or  which  I  mean  by  what 
I  have  said  upon  this  subject,  is  the  weighty  and 
serious  part,  and  is  not  the  mere  common  talk, 
or  a  conversation  which  fools  are  capable  of;  'tis 


i  exercised  in  a  solid  and  well  tempered  frame,  and 
when  regulated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  virtue  and 
good  morals,  is  qualified  to  make  mankind  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  things  and  of  the 
best  company  ;  and  therefore  the  evils  that  creep 
into  and  corrupt  this  part  of  our  conversation 
arc  of  the  more  fatal  quality,  and  worth  our  ex 
posing,  that  people  may  see  and  shun  them,  and 
that  conversation  may  be  restored  among  us  to 
what  it  should  be. 

1. — OF  THE  IMMORALITY  OF  CONVERSATION    ; 

IN  GENERAL. 

SOME  may  object  against  the  term,  the  immo 
rality  of  conversation,  and  think  the  word  im 
proper  to  the  subject ;  but  to  save  any  critic  the 
dearly  beloved  labour  of  cavilling  in  favour  of  ill 
manners  and  unbecoming  behaviour,  I  shall  ex. 
plain  myself  before  I  go  any  farther. 

I  call  conversation  immoral  where  the  discourse 
is  indecent,  where  'tis  irreligious  or  profane,  where 
'tis  immodest  or  scandalous,  or  where  'tis  slan 
derous  and  abusive.  In  these  and  such  cases, 
loqui  est  ayere,  thus  talking  lewdly,  or  talking 
profanely,  is  an  immodest  action.  Such  is  the 
power  of  words,  that  mankind  is  able  to  act  as 
much  evil  by  their  tongues  as  by  their  hands ; 
the  ideas  that  are  formed  in  the  mind  from  what 
we  hear  are  most  piercing  and  permanent,  and 
the  force  of  example  in  this  case  is  not  mow 
powerful  than  the  force  of  argument. 

Some  of  the  worst  sins  are  not  to  be  committed 
but  by  the  tongue,  as  the  sin  of  blasphemy, 
speaking  treason  against  the  majesty  of  God, 
cursings  and  imprecations  among  men,  lies, 
slanders,  and  a  vast  variety  of  petty  excursions, 
which  are  grown  modish  by  custom,  and  seem 
too  small  to  be  reproved. 

We  are  here  in  England,  after  many  years' 
degeneracy,  arrived  to  a  time  wherein  vice  is  in 
general  discountenanced  by  authority ;  God  in 
mercy  to  the  age  has  inspired  our  government 
with  a  resolution  to  discourage  it ;  the  king,  now     : 
his  wars  are  over,  and  his  foreign  enemies  a,. 
him  some  rest,  will,  we  hope,  declare  war  agai 
this  domestic  enemy. 

The  late  Queen  Mary,  of  heavenly  memory 
for  her  piety  and  blessed  example,  appeared  in 
her  time  gallantly  in  the  cause  of  virtue  ;  magis 
trates  were  encouraged  to  punish  vice,  new  laws 
made  to  restrain  it,  and  justice  seemed  to  be  at 
work  to  reclaim  it.  But  what  can  kings,  or 
queens,  or  parliaments  do  ?  Laws  and  procla 
mations  are  weak  and  useless  things,  unless  some 
secret  influence  can  affect  the  practices  of  tin 
whom  no  laws  can  reach. 

To  make  laws  against  words  would  be  as  fruit 
less  as  to  make  a  shelter  against  the  lightning. 
There  are  so  many  inlets  to  the  breach  that  the 
informers  would  be  as  numerous  as  the  crimi-  i 
nals,  and  the  trespass  as  frequent  as  the  minutes  |  ••. 
we  live  in. 

Conversation  has  received  a  general  taint,  and  <  i 
the  disease  is  become  a  charm.  The  way  to  cure 
it  is  not  by  forcible  restraints  on  particulars,  but 
by  some  general  influence  on  the  public  practice. 
When  a  distemper  becomes  pleasant  to  a  patient, 
he  is  the  harder  to  be  cured ;  he  has  a  sort  of 
aversion  to  the  remedy  because  he  has  none  to 
th«  disease.  Our  modern  people  have  such  a 
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passioo  for  the  mode,  that  if  it  be  but  the  fashion 
to  be  lewd,  they  will  scandalize  their  honour,  de 
bauch  their  bodies,  and  damn  their  souls  to  be 
Gentile.  If  the  beaux  talk  blasphemy,  the  rest 
will  set  up  for  Atheists,  and  deny  their  Maker,  to 
be  counted  witty  in  the  defence  of  it ;  when  our 
tradesmen  would  be  thought  wise,  and  make 
themselves  appear  nice  and  learned  in  their  con 
versation,  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  to  criti 
cise  upon  things  sacred,  run  up  to  discuss  the  in- 
scrutables  of  religion,  search  the  arcana  even  of 
heaven  itself.  The  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  hypostatic  union,  the  rational  description  of 
the  state  everlasting,  nay,  the  demonstrations  of 
undemonstrable  things,  are  the  common  subject 
of  their  fancied  affected  capacities. 

Hence  come  heresies  and  delusions,  men 
affecting  to  search  into  what  is  impossible  they 
should  clearly  discover,  learn  to  doubt  because 
they  cannot  describe,  and  deny  the  existence  be 
cause  they  cannot  explain  the  manner  of  what 
they  inquire  after ;  as  if  a  thorough  impossibility 
of  their  acting  by  their  sense  upon  objects  beyond 
its  reach,  was  an  evidence  against  their  being. 
Thus,  because  the  Trinity  cannot  appear  to  their 
reasoning,  they  oppose  their  reasoning  to  its 
reality ;  they  will  divest  the  Son  of  God  of  his 
divinity,  and  of  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  God 
head  in  the  person  of  Christ,  because  they  can 
not  distinguish  between  the  actions  done  by  him 
in  his  mediatorial  capacity,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
and  those  actions  which  he  did  in  virtue  of  his 
omnipotence  and  Godhead. 

This  is  not  an  immorality  and  error  in  conver 
sation  only,  or  not  so  much  so  as  I  think  it  is  a 
judgment  upon  it,  a  blast  from  heaven  upon  the 
arrogance  of  the  tongue.  When  proud  men  give 
themselves  a  loose  to  talk  blasphemously  to  be 
thought  witty,  their  Maker  gives  them  up  to 
suggest  damnable  errors  till  they  begin  to  believe 
them,  and  to  broach  their  own  wicked  hints,  till 
they  by  custom  learn  to  espouse  and  defend 
them,  as  children  tell  feigned  stories  till  they  be 
lieve  them  to  be  true.  If  our  town  fopperies  i 
were  visible  only  in  the  little  excursions  of  dress 
and  behaviour,  it  would  be  satisfaction  enough 
for  a  wise  man  either  to  pity  or  laugh  at  them  ; 
but  when  wit  is  set  on  work,  and  invention  racked 
to  find  out  methods  how  they  may  be  more  than 
superlatively  wicked,  when  all  the  endowments 
of  the  mind  and  helps  of  art,  with  the  accom 
plishments  of  education,  are  ranged  in  battle 
against  heaven,  and  joined  in  confederacy  to  make 
mankind  more  wicked  than  ever  the  devil  had 
the  impudence  to  desire  of  them,  this  calls  out 
aloud  for  the  help  of  all  the  powers  of  govern 
ment,  and  all  the  strength  of  wit  and  virtue,  to 
detect  and  expose  it. 

Indeed  I  had  some  thoughts  to  leave  upon 
record  a  melancholy  kind  of  genealogy  of  this 
horrid  perfection  of  vice,  which  so  increases  in 
our  age,  I  mean  as  it  respects  this  nation,  in 
which  it  is  too  ancient,  indeed,  to  trace  it  back 
to  its  original ;  yet  since  its  visible  increase  has 
been  within  the  reach  of  our  own  memory,  and  it 
is,  as  I  may  say,  the  adopted  child  of  our  age, 
we  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  influence,  and 
may  take  a  short  view  of  it  in  miniature.  None, 
indeed,  can  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  influence 
but  such  as  have  conversed  with  all  sorts  of 


people,  from  the  court  to  the  plough-tail,  where 
you  may  too  sadly  see  the  effect  of  it  in  the 
general  debauching  both  the  principles  and  prac 
tice  of  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  this  nation  ;  but 
it  will  be  an  ungrateful  task  ;  it  would  lead  me  to 
the  characters  of  persons,  and  to  write  satires 
upon  the  times,  as  well  those  past  as  those  pre 
sent,  which,  indeed,  is  riot  my  business  in  this 
work,  and  therefore  I  throw  by  some  keen  ob 
servations  which  I  had  made  upon  this  subject, 
my  business  here,  or  at  least  my  design,  being 
rather  to  instruct  the  age  than  to  reproach  it ; 
and  as  for  the  dead,  they  are  gone  to  their  place. 

St  Augustine  observes,  de  civitate  dei,  that 
the  ancients  justified  their  liberty  in  all  excesses 
of  vice  which  they  practised  in  those  times  from 
the  patterns  of  their  gods ;  that  the  stories  of 
the  rapes  and  incest  of  Jupiter,  the  lewdness  of 
Venus  and  Mars,  and  the  like,  made  those  crimes 
appear  less  heinous,  since  people  had  them  fre 
quently  in  the  histories  of  the  deities  they  wor 
shipped,  and  that  they  must  of  necessity  be  law 
ful,  seeing  they  were  practised  by  those  famous 
persons  whom  they  had  placed  above  the  skies, 
and  thought  fit  to  adore. 

If  modern  times  have  received  unhappy  im 
pressions  from  vicious  courts,  and  princes  have 
not  taken  the  needful  caution  not  to  guide  to 
evil  by  their  example,  instead  of  turning  this  into 
satire  upon  those  that  are  past,  I  choose  to  give 
it  another  turn,  which  our  kings,  and  people  too, 
n  time  to  come,  may  make  good  use  of,  and  I 
hope  will  not  be  offended  at  supposing  that  they 
will  do  so. 

1 .  To  kings  or  sovereigns  in  future  reigns ;  for  I 

am  not  in  this  intending  the  present  reign : 
It  may  without  offence  be  said,  that  they 
have  a  glorious  advantage  put  into  their 
hands,  to  honour  their  Maker,  and  advantage 
their  people,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  their 
own  memory,  by  prompting  virtue  and  dis 
couraging  vice  by  their  happy  examples ;  by 
removing  the  vicious  habits  of  conversation 
from  the  court-modes,  and  making  vice  un 
fashionable  as  it  is  unseemly.  Why  may  not 
tho  royal  example  go  as  far  to  reform  a  nation 
as  it  has  formerly  done  to  debauch  and  ruin 
it?  But  as  this  respects  the  heads*  of  the 
people,  I  desire  to  speak  it  with  the  defer 
ence  of  a  subject,  and  close  this  discourse 
with  only  saying,  that  I  pray  and  wish  it 
may  be  so. 

2.  To  the  people,  with  more  freedom,  I  apply  it 

thus :  Let  past  examples  be  what  they  will, 
the  present  reign  encourages  no  crime  ;  why 
then  should  our  modern  conversation  receive 
this  taint  ?  Why  should  we  be  volunteers  in 
the  devil's  service  while  the  power  we  are 
under  gives  us  neither  precept  nor  example  ? 
If  we  are  guilty,  it  is  by  mere  choice ;  the 
crime  is  all  our  own,  and  we  are  patterns  to 
ourselves. 

2.    Or    REFORMING     THE    ERRORS    OF    CONVER 
SATION. 

BUT  I  leave  this  part  as  less  grateful,  and  pcr- 
laps  not  more  significant  than  what  I  have  yet 


•  This  was  all  written   in  King  William's  reign,  and 
refers  to  that  time. 
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SERIOUS  REFLECTIONS  OF 


to  say  upon  this  subject ;  it  is  not  so  absolutely 
material  to  inquire  how  his  conversation  came 
first  to  be  corrupted,  as  how  it  shall  be  reformed 
or  recovered.  The  question  before  us  is,  by 
what  method  to  retrieve  this  miserable  defection, 
and  to  bring  back  the  nation  to  some  tolerable 
degree  of  good  manners,  that  morality  at  least 
may  regain  its  authority,  and  virtue  and  sobriety 
be  valued  again  as  it  ought  to  be.  This,  I  say, 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  direct. 

Facilis  descensus  averni : 

Sed  revocaie  gradum, 

Hoc  opus  hie  labor  est.  Virg.  JEneid.  vi. 

Englished  thus : 

It  is  easy  into  hell  to  fall, 

But  to  get  back  from  thence  is  all. 

The  method  might  be  easier  prescribed  than 
practised,  though  it  cannot  be  perfectly  pre 
scribed  neither.  Something  may,  however,  be 
said  by  way  of  observation  ;  perhaps  other  well- 
wishers  may  hereafter  throw  their  mites  into  this 
treasury,  and  some  zealous  reformers  may  at  last 
make  the  attempt  upon  these  foundations. 

1.  A  strict  execution  of  the  laws  against  vice. 
We  have  already  and  are  every  day  making  very 
good  laws  to  reform  the  people  ;  but  the  benefit 
of  laws  consists  in  the  executive  power,  which  if 
not  vigorously  put  forth,  laws  become  useless, 
and  it  were  better  they  were  not  made  at  all.     I 
was  once  going  to  have   added  here  a  treatise, 
intituled,  '  An  Essay  upon  the  insignificancy  of 
Laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament  in  England ;  but 
upon   second  thoughts,  resolving  to  mingle  no 

1  satire  with  my  serious  observations,  I  omitted 
this  also.  The  deficiency  of  our  laws  is  chiefly 
in  the  want  of  laws  to  reform  the  law-makers, 
that  the  wheel  of  executive  justice  might  be  kept 
going.  Of  what  use  else  can  laws  be  ? 

2.  An  exemplary  behaviour  in  our  gentry,  after 
whose  copy  the  poor  people  generally  write ;  not 
but  that  I  acknowledge  it  will  be  harder  to  re 
form  a  nation  than  it  would  be  to  debauch  it, 
though  virtue  should  obtain  upon  custom,  and 
become  the  fashion,  because  inclination  does  not 
stand  neuter ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  step  to  this 
reformation  if  we  could  all  join  to  discourage 
immorality  by  example.     That  if  a  man  will  be 
drunk  or  lewd,  he  shall,  as  a  thief  robs  a  house, 
do  it  in  the  dark,  and  be  ashamed  of  it.    If  these 
two  heads  were  brought  to  pass,  I  question  not 
but  reformation  would  come  to  such  an  height, 
that  if  a  poor  man  happened  to  be  drunk  he 
should  come  and  desire  the  constable  to  set  him 
in  the  stocks  for  fear  of  a  worse  punishment; 
and  if  a  rich  man  swore  an  oath  in  his  passion, 
he  should  send  his  footman  to  the  next  justice  of 
the  peace  with  his  fine,  and  get  a  discharge  for 
fear  of  being  informed  against  and  exposed. 

(  In  order  to  the  furthering  this  great  work  it 
would  be  very  necessary,  if  possible,  to  draw  the 
picture  of  our  modern  vices,  to  let  mankind  see 
by  a  true  light  what  they  are  doing,  and  how 
ugly  a  phiz  the  mistress  they  court  really  appears 
with  when  inclination,  which  paints  her  in  dif 
ferent  colours,  is  taken  off. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  bring  vice  out  of  fashion 
if  we  cannot  bring  men  to  an  understanding  of 
what  it  really  is ;  but  could  we  prevail  upon  a 
man  to  examine  his  vice,  to  dissect  its  parts,  and 
view  the  anatomy  of  it ;  to  see  how  disagreeable 


|  it  is  to  him  as  a  man,  as  a  gentleman,  or  as  a 
Christian;  how  despicable  and  contemptible  in 
its  highest  fruition  ;  how  destructive  to  his  senses, 
estate,  and  reputation  ;  how  dishonourable,  and 
how  beastly,  in  its  public  appearances,  such  a 
man  would  certainly  be  out  of  love  with  it,  and 
be  but  mankind  once  out  of  love  with  vice,  the 
reformation  is  half  brought  to  pass. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  invade  the  province  of 
the  learned,  nor  offer  one  argument  from  Scrip 
ture  or  Providence ;  for  I  am  supposed  to  be 
talking  to  men  that  doubt  or  deny  them  both. 
Divinity  is  not  my  talent,  nor  ever  like  to  be  my 
profession,  the  charge  of  priestcraft  and  school 
men  would  not  lie  against  me  ;  besides,  it  is  not 
the  way  of  talking  that  the  world  relishes  at  this 
time ;  in  a  word,  talking  Scripture  is  out  of 
fashion.  But  I  must  crave  leave  to  tell  my 
reader  that  if  there  were  no  God  or  Providence, 
devil  or  future  state,  yet  they  ought  not  to  be 
drunken  and  lewd,  passionate,  revengeful,  or  im 
moral  ;  it  is  so  unnatural,  so  unruly,  so  ungenteel, 
so  foolish  and  foppish,  that  no  wise  man,  as  a 
man,  can  justify  it  so  much  as  to  his  own  reason 
or  the  memory  of  his  ancestors.  I  suppose  my 
self  talking  to  men  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
God,  and  desire  he  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them ;  and  yet  even  to  such  a  vicious  con 
versation,  looked  on  without  the  gust  of  incli 
nation,  would  appear  too  brutish  to  be  meddled 
with,  if  we  will  but  choose  like  men,  not  to  say 
like  Christians.  Virtue  and  morality  is  more 
agreeable  to  human  nature,  more  manly  r.han 
vice  and  intemperance ;  it  is  more  suitable  to  all 
the  ends  of  life,  to  the  being  of  society,  to  the 
public  peace  of  families,  as  well  as  nations.  Man 
kind  would  rather  be  virtuous  than  vicious,  if 
they  were  to  choose  only  for  their  own  (v 
convenience.  Vice  tends  to  oppression,  war,  and 
confusion  ;  virtue  is  peaceable  and  honest  :  \  lot- 
is  a  poison  to  society ;  no  man  is  safe  if  m< 
neither  sobriety  nor  honesty,  for  the  innocent  will 
be  robbed  by  the  thief,  ravished  by  the  lewd,  and 
murdered  by  the  drunkard. 

It  might  not  be  a  needless  digression  if  I 
should  examine  here  whether  whoring  and  drui 
kenness  be  not  the  two  mother  sins  of  the  tin 
the  spring  and  original  of  all  our  fashionai 
vices.  1  distinguish  this  because  other  sins, 
murders,  thefts,  rapes,  and  the  like,  are  n< 
come  so  much  in  vogue,  we  are  content  the  lai 
should  be  executed  for  them,  but  should  think 
very  hard  a  man  should  be  hanged  for  whorl 
or  transported  for  being  drunk. 

I  would  not  have  any  of  our  gentlemen  thii 
that  my  laying  the  charge  of  our  debauchery 
the  examples  of  the  gods,  has  taken  off  anythii 
of  the  blame  from  those  who  have  industrioi 
propagated  the  spreading  evil  among  their  tenai 
and  neighbours,  by  their  own  vicious  exam] 
and  I  could  turn  the  whole   observation   into 
satire  on  the    manners  of  our   gentlemen,  ai 
describe  with  what  easiness  our  magistrates  let 
fall  the  reins  of  their  authority,  and  connive  at 
the  practice  of  all  manner  of  intemperance  and 
excess  among  the  people;  with  what  eagenuM 
|  the  poor  countrymen   are  called   in  to  be  made 
drunk  upon  every  occasion  ;  with  what  contempt 
any  person    is    looked    upon   either  in   town  or 
country,  that  either  will  not  be  drunk,  sr  cannot 
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bear  an  excessive  quantity  of  wine.  How  our 
common  mirth  is  filled  with  songs  and  poems, 
recommending  drunkenness  and  lewdness ;  and 
rampant  vice  rides  riot  through  the  nation.  But, 
as  above,  I  avoid  satire,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
treat  this  foul  subject  in  as  civil  terms  as  the 
case  will  bear,  and  only  examine  general  con 
versation  in  particular  heads,  with  some  vulgar 
errors  of  behaviour  which  are  crept  in,  and  which 
seem  authorized  by  custom. 

3.  OF  ATHEISTICAL  AND  PROFANE  DISCOURSE. 

GOD  Almighty  himself  is  the  least  beholding  to 
this  age  of  any  that  ever  was  from  the  beginning 
of  time ;  for  that  being  arrived  to  a  degree  of 
knowledge  superior  to  all  that  went  before  us, 
or  at  least  fancying  it  to  be  so,  whereby  the 
greater  glory  might  accrue  to  himself,  the  author 
of  all  wisdom,  that  every  gift,  the  brightest  of  all 
the  heavenly  blessings,  is  made  use  of  to  put  the 
greatest  contempt  upon  his  Majesty  that  man 
kind  is  capable  of — to  deny  his  essence ;  such  an 
affront  that  the  devils  themselves  never  had  the 
impudence  to  suggest  to  the  world  till  they  found 
man  arrived  to  a  degree  of  hardness  fit  for  somp- 
thing  never  done  before.  All  the  heathen  nations 
in  the  world  came  short  of  this ;  the  most  refined 
philosophers  owned  a  first  cause  of  all  things,  and 
that  something  was  superior,  whose  influence 
governed,  and  whose  being  was  sacred  and  to  be 
adored.  The  devil  himself,  who  is  allowed  to 
be  full  of  enmity  against  the  Supreme  Being,  has 
often  set  up  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  God, 
but  never  prompted  the  most  barbarous  nations 
to  deny  the  being  of  a  God ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  even  the  devil  himself  believed  the  notion 
was  too  absurd  to  be  imposed  upon  the  world. 
But  our  age  is  even  with  him  for  his  folly,  for 
since  they  cannot  get  him  to  join  in  the  denial 
of  a  God  they  will  deny  his  devilship  too,  and 
have  neither  one  nor  other. 

It  is  worth  observation,  after  the  most  con 
vincing  arguments  that  nature  and  reason  can 
produce  for  the  existence  of  a  deity,  what  weak, 
foolish,  ridiculous  shifts  the  most  refined  of  our 
atheistical  disputants  fly  to  in  defence  of  their 
notion,  with  what  senseless  pains  they  labour  to 
reason  themselves  into  an  opinion  which  their 
own  constitution,  nature,  and  way  of  living  give 
the  lie  to  every  moment ;  with  how  little  con 
sistency  they  solve  all  the  other  phenomena  of 
nature*  and  creation ;  that  when  in  all  other 
points  they  are  capable  of  arguing  strenuously, 
and  are  not  to  be  satisfied  but  with  strength  of 
reason  and  sound  argument,  here  they  admit 
sophisms,  delusive  suppositions,  and  miserable 
shams  and  pretences  to  prevail  upon  their  own 
judgments.  This  is  touched  at  in  the  following 
lines  upon  the  system  of  Prometheus,  which  I 
could  not  omit  upon  this  occasion,  relating  to  the 
heathens'  ignorance  in  the  great  doctrine  of  first 
causes. 

'  The  great  Promethean  artist,  poets  say, 
First  made  the  model  of  a  mail  in  clay, 
Contriv'd  the  form  of  parts,  and  when  he  had  done, 
Stole  vital  heat  from  the  prolific  sun  ; 
But  not  a  poet  tells  us  to  this  day 
Who  made  Prometheus  first,  and  who  the  clay, 
Who  {jave  the  great  prolific  to  the  sun, 
And  where  the  first  productive  work  begun." 


Also  Epicurus,  his  philosophy  wfll  satisfy  some 
people,  who  fancy  the  world  was  made  by  a 
strange  fortuitous  conjunction  of  atoms,  without 
any  pre-existent  influence,  or  without  any  imme 
diate  power,  which  Mr  Creech  very  well  trans 
lates  thus : — 

"  But  some  have  dreamt  of  atoms  strangely  hnrl'd 
Into  the  decent  order  of  the  worl'd, 
And  so  hy  chance  combin'd,  from  whence  began 
The  earth,  the  heaven,  the  sea,  and  beast,  and  man." 

To  which  I  crave  leave  to  subjoin  one  comple 
ment,  by  way  of  confutation  of  this  folly  : — 

"  Forgetting  first  that  something  must  bestow 
Existence  on  those  atoms  that  did  so." 

The  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  deity  are 
so  many,  so  nicely  handled,  and  so  unanswerable, 
that  it  is  needless  to  attempt  anything  that  way ; 
no  man  in  his  wits  needs  any  further  demonstra 
tion  of  it  than  what  he  may  find  within  himself, 
nor  is  it  any  part  of  the  work  I  am  upon ;  I 
have  only  a  few  things  to  ask  of  our  modern 
atheists. 

1.  Whether  their  more  serious  thoughts  do 
not.  reflect  upon  them  in  the  very  act,  and  give 
the  lie  to  their  arguments.     My  Lord  Rochester, 
who  was  arrived  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  in  this 
infernal  learning,  acknowledged  it  on  his  death 
bed  ;  the  sense  nature  has  upon  her  of  the  cer 
tainty  of  this  great  truth,  will  give  some  con 
vulsions  at  so  horrid  an  act. 

"  Nature  pays  homage  with  a  trembling  bow, 
And  conscious  men  but  faintly  disallow  ; 
The  secret  trepidation  racks  the  soul, 
And  while  he  says,  no  God,  replies  '  Thou  fool.' " 

2.  I  would  ask  the  most  confident  atheist,  what 
assurance  he  has  of  the  negative,  and   what  a 
risk  he  runs  if  he  should  be  mistaken  ?     This  we 
are  sure  of,  if  we  want  demonstration  to  prove 
the  being  of  a  God,   they  are  much  more  at  a 
loss  for  a  demonstration  to  prove  the  negative. 
Now  no  man  can  answer  it  to  his  prudence,  to 
take  the  risk  they  run,  upon  an  uncertain  sup- 
positious  notion  ;  for  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  first  cause,  which  we  call  God,  they  have  very 
little  reason  to  expect  much  from  him,  who  have 
made  it  their  business  to  affront  him  by  denying 
his  existence.     Nor  have  they  acted  in  their  de 
nial  like  wise  men,  for  they  have  not  used  so 
much  as  the  caution  of  good  manners,  but  as  if 
they   were  as   sure  of  his  nonentity,  as  of  the 
strongest  demonstration  ;   they  have  been  witty 
upon  the  thing,  and  made  a  jest  of  the  suppo 
sition,  turned  all   matters  of  faith  into  ridicule, 
burlesqued  upon  religion  itself,  and  made  ballads 
and  songs  on  the  Bible.    Thus  Rochester  has  left 
us  a  long  lewd  song,  beginning  thus  : 

"  Religion's  a  politic  cheat, 

Made  up  of  many  a.  fable  ; 
Ne'er  trouble  the  wiee  or  the  great, 
But  only  amuses  the  rabble." 

Now,  I  am  not  in  this  discourse  entering  into 
any  of  the  arguments  in  these  grand  questions 
on  one  side  or  other ;  that  would  be  to  make  this 
work  a  collection  of  polemics ;  nor  am  I  casuist 
enough  for  such  a  work ;  but  I  am  observing  or 
remarking  upon  the  wickedness  of  the  treating 
these  subjects  with  levity  and  ignorance  in  the 
cemmon  road  of  conversation. 

Methinks  these  gentlemen  act  with  more  cou 
rage  than  discretion  ;  for  if  it  should  happen  at 
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last  that  there  should  be  a  God,  and  that  he 
has  the  power  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
his  hand,  as  he  must  have  or  cease  to  be  al 
mighty,  they  are  but  in  an  ill  case. 

"  If  it  should  so  fall  out,  as  who  can  tell, 
But  there  may  be  a  God,  a  heaven,  a  hell, 
Mankind  had  best  consider  well  for  fear, 
T*should  be  too  late  when  their  mistakes  appear." 

Nor  do  they,  in  my  opinion,  discover  any  great  wit 
in  it ;  there  is,  if  I  might  pass  for  a  judge,  some 
thing  flat,  something  that  shocks  the  fancy,  in  all 
the  satire  upon  religion  that  ever  I  saw;  as  if 
the  muse  ,were  not  so  much  an  atheist  as  the 
poet,  but  baulks  the  hint,  and  could  not  favour 
a  blasphemous  flight  with  so  much  freedom  and 
spirit  that  at  other  times  it  has  shown  ;  which  is 
a  notice  that  there  is  a  tacit  sense  of  the  Deity, 
though  they  pretend  to  deny  it,  lodged  in  the 
understanding ;  that  it  is  not  stifled  without  some 
difficulty,  and  struggles  hard  with  the  fancy, 
when  the  party  strives  to  be  more  than  ordinary 
insolent  with  his  Maker. 

In  the  next  place,  as  'tis  one  of  the  worst  im 
moralities  of  conversation  when  it  is  profane,  so 
blasphemy  is  the  extreme  of  profaneness ;  you 
cannot  come  into  company  with  an  atheist  but 
you  have  it  in  his  common  discourse ;  he  is 
always  putting  some  banter  or  foolish  pun  upon 
religion,  affronting  the  invisible  Power,  or  ridi 
culing  his  Maker ;  all  his  wit  runs  out  into  it,  as 
all  diseases  run  into  the  plague  in  a  time  of 
infection,  and  you  must  have  patience  to  hear  it 
or  quarrel  with  him. 

Below  these  we  have  a  sort  of  people  who  will 
acknowledge  a  God,  but  he  must  be  such  a  one 
as  they  please  to  make  him ;  a  fine,  well-bred, 
good-natured,  gentleman-like  deity,  that  cannot 
have  the  heart  to  damn  any  of  his  creatures  to 
an  eternal  punishment,  nor  could  not  be  so  weak 
as  to  let  the  Jews  crucify  his  own  son.  These  men 
expose  religion,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  repent 
ance,  and  faith  in  Christ,  with  all  the  means  of 
a  Christian  salvation,  as  matter  of  banter  and 
ridicule.  The  Bible,  they  say,  is  a  good  history 
in  most  parts,  but  the  story  of  our  Saviour  they 
look  upon  as  a  mere  novel,  and  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament  as  a  legend  of  priest 
craft. 

Further,  besides  these,  we  have  Arians  and 
Socinians,  the  disciples  of  an  ancient  heretic  who 
went  out  of  the  church  always  at  the  singing  the 
Gloria  Patri,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  noise, 
and  would  sit  down  at  the  doxology  of  the 
prayers,  to  note  his  disowning  the  godhead  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

These  are  iniquities,  as  Job  said,  should  be 
punished  by  the  judges  (chap,  xxii,  ver.  20),  and 
these  are  the  things  which  have  given  such  a 
stroke  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation's  morals  ;  for  no 
method  can  be  so  direct  to  prepare  people  for  all 
sorts  of  wickedness  as  to  persuade  them  out  of  a 
belief  of  any  Supreme  Power  to  restrain  them ; 
make  a  man  once  cease  to  believe  a  God,  and  he 
has  nothing  left  to  limit  his  appetite  but  mere 
philosophy ;  if  there  is  no  supreme  judicature, 
he  must  be  his  own  judge  and  his  own  law,  and 
will  be  so ;  the  notion  of  hell,  devil,  and  infernal 
spirits  are  empty  things,  and  have  nothing  of 
terror  in  them,  if  the  belief  of  a  Power  superior 
to  them  be  obliterated. 


But  to  bring  this  particular  case  nearer  to  the 

point  of  conversation,   the  errors  of  which  lie 

before  me :  though  we  live  in  an  age  where  these 

horrid  degrees  of  impiety  are  too  much  practised, 

yet  we  live  in  a  place  where  religion  is  professed, 

the  name  of  God  owned  and  worshipped,  religion 

I  and   the   doctrines  of   Christianity  established ; 

j  and,  as  it  is  so,  it  ought  as  much  to  be  preserved 

I  bv  the  civil  power  from  the  horrid  invasion  of 

atheists,  deists,  and  heretics,  as  the  public  peace 

ought  to  be  defended  against  freebooters,  thieves, 

and  invaders. 

It  is  very  improbable  any  reformation  of  man 
ners  should  be  brought  to  pass,  if  the  debauching 
the  religious  principles  of  the  nation  goes  on 
with  an  unrestrained  liberty.  How  incongruous 
is  it  to  the  decoration  of  government,  that  a  man 
shall  be  punished  for  drunkenness  and  set  in  the 
stocks  for  swearing,  but  shall  have  liberty  to 
deny  the  God  of  heaven  and  dispute  against  the 
very  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
shall  banter  the  Scripture  and  make  ballads  of 
the  Pentateuch,  turn  all  the  principles  of  reli 
gion—the  salvation  of  the  soul,  the  death  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  revelation  of  the  gospel — into 
ridicule.  And  shall  we  pretend  to  reformation 
of  manners  and  suppressing  immoralities,  while 
such  as  this  is  the  general  mixture  of  conversa 
tion?  If  a  man  talk  against  the  government,  or 
speak  scurrilously  of  the  king,  he  is  had  to  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  from  thence  to  the  pillory  or 
whipping-post,  and  it  is  fit  it  should  be  so ;  but 
he  may  speak  treason  against  the  Majesty  of 
heaven,  deny  the  godhead  of  his  Redeemer,  and 
make  a  jest  of  the  Holy  Ghost — and  thus  affront 
the  Power  we  all  adore — and  yet  pass  with  im 
punity  ;  perhaps  some  in  the  company  may  have 
courage  enough  to  blame  him,  and  vindicate  their 
religion  with  a  "  why  do  you  talk  so?"  But  where 
is  the  man  or  the  magistrate  that  ever  vindicated 
the  honour  of  his  Maker  with  a  resentment  be 
coming  the  crime  ?  If  a  man  give  the  lie  to  a 
gentleman  in  company  he  takes  it  as  an  affront, 
flies  into  a  passion,  quarrels,  fights,  and  perhaps 
murders  him — nay,  some  have  done  it  for  an 
absent  friend  whom  they  have  heard  abused; 
but  where  is  the  gentleman  that  ever  thought 
himself  so  much  concerned  in  the  quarrel  of  his 
Maker  but  that  he  could  hear  him  affronted,  his 
being  denied,  the  lie  given  to  bis  divine  autho-1 
rity,  nay,  to  his  divine  being,  and  all  his  com-  i 
mands  ridiculed  and  exposed,  without  any  motion 
of  spirit  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the  party,  and 
without  drawing  his  sword  in  the  quarrel,  or  let 
ting  him  know  he  does  not  like  it? 

Methinks  I  need  not  make  an  apology  for 
this,  as  if  I  meant  that  quarrelling  and  fighting 
were  a  proper  practice  in  the  case ;  the  law  does 
not  admit  it  in  any  case,  nor  is  it  reasonable  it 
should ;  and  God  Almighty  is  far  from  desiring 
us  to  run  any  risk  in  his  service.  But  I  choose 
to  bring  the  cases  into  a  parallel,  to  signify  that 
I  think  it  is  a  vulgar  error  in  our  behaviour  not 
to  show  our  resentment  when  we  hear  the  ho 
nour  and  essence  of  God  slighted  and  denied,  his 
majesty  abused,  and  religion  bantered  and  ridi 
culed  in  common  discourses.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  reasonable  to  a  tell  a  gentleman  he  wants 
manners  when  he  talks  reproachfully  of  his  Ma 
ker,  and  to  use  him  scurvily  if  he  resented  it 
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It  would  very  well  become  a  man  of  quality  to 
cane  a  lewd  fop,  or  kick  him  down  stairs,  when 
his  insolence  took  a  loose  at  religion  in  his  com 
pany,  else  men  may  be  bullied  out  of  their  Chris 
tianity  and  lampooned  into  profaneness,  for  fear 
of  being  counted  fools. 

Besides,  it  is  in  this  as  in  all  other  like  cases ; 
he  that  will  talk  atheistically  in  my  company, 
either  believes  me  to  be  an  atheist  like  himself, 
or  ventures  to  impose  upon  me ;  and  by  imposing 
upon  me,  either  accounts  me  a  fool  that  cannot 
tell  when  I  am  put  upon,  or  a  coward  that  dare 
not  resent  it. 

Upon  which  account,  even  In  good  manners, 
it  ought  to  be  avoided ;  for  it  cannot  be  intro 
duced  into  any  part  of  conversation  where  the 
company  are  not  all  alike,  without  the  greatest 
affront  upon  the  rest  that  can  be  offered  them. 

4.  OF  LEWD  AND  IMMODEST  DISCOURSE. 
TALKING  bawdy,  that  sodomy  of  the  tongue,  has 
the  most  of  ill  manners  and  the  least  of  a  gentle 
man  in  it  of  any  part  of  common  discourse.  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  has  very  handsomely  exposed 
it  in  its  proper  colours ;  but  it  may  not  be  an 
intrenchment  at  all  upon  his  province  to  say 
something  to  it  in  these  observations. 

This  part  is  the  peculiar  practice  of  such  per 
sons  as  are  hardened  to  a  degree  beyond  other 
men — proficients  in  debauchery,  whose  lives  are 
so  continually  devoted  to  Icwdness,  that  their 
mouths  cannot  contain  it ;  who  can  govern  their 
tongues  no  better  than  their  tails,  and  are  willing 
to  be  thought  what  really  they  are.     In  these  it 
is  neither  so  strange  nor  so  much  a  crime  as  in 
others ;  these  are  persons  not  to  be  reclaimed. 
This  part  of  my  observation  is  not  designed  for 
their  use ;  they  are  not  to  be  talked  out  of  their 
vice ;    they  must  go   on   and  run  their  length. 
Nothing  but  a  gaol  or  an  hospital  ever  brings 
them  to  a  reformation ;  they  repent  sometimes 
i  in  that  emblem  of  hell,  a  fluxing  house,  and,  un- 
i  der  the  surgeon's  hands,  wish  a  little  they  had 
been  wiser ;  but  they  follow  one  sin  with  another 
till  their  carcase  stinks  as  bad  as  their  discourse, 
Land  the  body  becomes  too  nasty  for  the  soul  to 
Jstay  any  longer  in  it.     From  these  no  discourse 
is  to  be  expected  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
[tenor  of  their  lives;   for  them  to  talk  otherwise 
vould  be   strained  and  eccentric,   and  become 
I  them  as  little  as  it  would  be  tedious  to  them; 
but  for  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  seeming  modesty 
nd  a  man  of  behaviour,  not  arrived  to  that  class 
i  Jhe  devil's  school,  for  such  a  one  to  mix  his 
scourse  with  lewd  and  filthy  expressions,  has 
omething  in  it  of  a  figure  which  intends  more 
nan  is  expressed. 

Either  we  must  believe  such  a  one  to  be  very 
ewd  in  his  practice,  or  else,  that  not  being  able 
et  to  arrive  to  such  a  degree  of  wickedness  as 
ic  desires,  he  would  supply  that  defect  with  a 
lieat,  and  persuade  you  to  believe  he  is  really 
Torse  than  he  is. 

Which  of  these  two  characters  I  would  choose 
wear  I  cannot  tell,  for  he  that  desires  to  be 
|'*orse  than  he  thinks  he  is  is  certainly  as  bad  as 
Lie  desires  to  be ;  and  he  that  is  so  bad  as  to  let 
[ly  the  excrescences  of  it  at  his  mouth,  is  as 
vicked  as  the  devil  can  in  reason  desire  of  him. 
But  I  descend  from  the  wickedness  to  the  in- 


decency  of  the  matter ;  its  being  a  sin  against 
God  is  not  so  much  the  present  argument  as  its 
being  unmannerly — a  sin  against  breeding  and 
society,  a  breach  of  behaviour,  and  a  saucy,  inso 
lent  affront  to  all  the  company. 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  modesty,  as  it  respects 
the  covering  our  bodies,  was  at  first  an  effect  of 
the  fall  of  our  parents  into  crime,  and  is  therefore 
said  still  to  be  the  consequences  of  criminal  na 
ture,  and  no  virtue  in  itself,  because  no  part  of 
the  body  had  been  unfit  to  be  exposed  if  vice  had 
not  made  the  distinction  necessary. 

But  from  this  very  argument  lewd  discourse 
appears  to  be  a  sin  against  custom  and  decency ; 
for  why  must  the  tongue  industriously  expo'se 
things  and  actions  at  which  nature  blushes,  and 
which  custom,  let  the  original  be  what  it  will, 
has  dedicated  to  privacy  and  retirement  ?  What 
if  it  be  true  that  shame  is  the  consequence  of 
sin,  and  that  modesty  is  not  an  original  virtue; 
it  cannot  but  be  allowed  that  sin  has  thereby 
brought  us  to  a  necessity  of  making  modesty  be 
a  virtue,  and  sin  would  have  a  double  influence 
upon  us  if,  after  it  had  made  us  ashamed,  it  should 
make  us  not  ashamed  again. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake  when  we  say 
sin  was  the  immediate  cause  of  shame ;  it  was 
sin  indeed  gave  a  nudity  to  our  natures  and  ac- 
tions ;  the  innocence,  which  served  as  a  glory 
and  covering,  being  gone,  then  shame  came  in 
as  the  effect  of  the  conscious  sinner ;  so  the  text 
says,  they  knew  that  they  were  naked.  Shame 
was  the  effect  of  nakedness,  as  nakedness  was  the 
effect  of  sin. 

From  hence,  then,  I  argue,  and  this  is  the  rea 
son  of  my  naming  it,  that  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
nakedness  is  a  token  of  our  wisdom  and  a  monu 
ment  of  our  just  sense  of  the  first  sin  that  made 
it  so,  and  as  much  a  duty  now  as  any  other  part 
of  our  repentance. 

To  give  the  tongue  then  a  liberty  in  that  which 
there  is  so  much  reason  to  blush  at,  argues  no 
sense  of  the  original  degeneracy.  Where  is  the 
man  that  partakes  not  of  Adam's  fall,  has  no 
vicious  contracted  habit  and  nature  conveyed 
to  him  from  his  grand-predecessor?  Let  him 
come  forth,  let  him  go  naked  and  live  by  him 
self,  and  let  his  posterity  partake  of  his  inno 
cence  ;  his  tongue  cannot  offend,  nothing  can  be 
indecent  for  him  to  say,  nothing  uncomely  for 
him  to  see. 

But  if  these  gentlemen  think  it  proper  to  cover 
their  nakedness  with  their  clothes,  methinks  they 
should  not  be  always  uncovering  it  again  with 
their  tongues ;  if  there  are  some  needful  things 
which  nature  requires  to  be  done  in  secret,  and 
which  they  by  inclination  choose  to  act  in  pri 
vate,  what  reason  can  they  give  for  speaking  of 
them  in  public? 

There  is  a  strange  incongruity  in  the  behaviour 
of  these  people,  that  they  fill  their  mouths  with 
the  foul  repetition  of  actions  and  things  which 
their  own  practising  in  private  condemns  them 
for,  nay,  which  they  would  be  ashamed  to  do  in 
public ;  such  men  ought  to  act  the  common  re 
quirements  of  nature  in  the  most  public  places 
of  the  streets,  bring  their  wives  or  whores  to  the 
exchange  and  to  the  market-places,  and  lie  with 
them  in  the  street,  or  else  hold  their  tongues,  and 
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let  their  mouths  have  no  more  the  stench  of  their 
vices  in  public  than  their  actions. 

And  why,  of  all  the  rest  of  the  parts  of  life, 
must  the  tongue  take  a  peculiar  licence  to  revel 
thus  upon  nature,  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  re 
proach  her  with  the  infirmities  she  labours  under? 
The  customs  we  are  obliged  to,  though  they  are 
clogs  upon  nature  and  a  badge  of  original  defec 
tion,  yet  neither  is  there  anything  so  odious  or 
so  burdensome  that  these  gentlemen  should  tri 
umph  over  the  nurse  that  brought  them  up. 

Take  the  lewdest  and  most  vicious  wretch  that 
ever  gave  his  tongue  a  loose  in  this  hateful  prac 
tice,  and  turn  him  about  to  his  mother,  you  shall 
hardly  prevail  upon  him  to  talk  his  lewd  language 
to  her ;  there  is  something  nauseous  and  surfeit 
ing  in  that  thought.  This  talking  bawdy  is  like 
a  man  going  to  debauch  his  own  mother ;  for  it  is 
raking  into  the  arcana  and  exposing  the  naked 
ness  of  nature,  the  common  mother  of  us  all. 

If,  as  a  famous  man  of  wit  pretended,  lying 
with  a  woman  was  the  homeliest  thing  that  man 
can  do,  it  is  much  more  true  that  talking  of  it  is 
the  homeliest  thing  that  man  can  say. 

Nor  is  there  to  me  any  jest  in  these  things,  any 
appearance  of  mirth.  There  may  be  some  plea 
sure  in  wicked  actions,  as  the  world  rates  plea 
sure,  but  I  must  profess  it  is  dull,  and  for  want  of 
other  more  regular  tastes  that  there  should  be 
pleasure  in  the  discourse.  It  is  a  profaning  of 
nature,  and  bringing  forth  those  things  she  has 
hallowed  to  secresy  and  retirement  to  the  scan 
dalous  indecency  of  public  banter  and  jest. 

But  men,  who  have  always  something  to  say 
for  their  folly,  tell  us  it  iVcustom  only  which  has 
made  any  of  these  things  uncommon,  and  there 
is  no  sin  in  speaking  that  which  there  was  no  sin 
in  doing. 

Let  us  grant  them  that  custom  only  has  done 
this ;  but  if  custom  has  made  these  things  un 
common,  and  concealed,  or,  at  least,  banished 
them  from  the  voice  of  conversation,  it  is  a  sin 
then  against  custom  to  expose  them  again.  Law 
ful  customs  become  allowed  virtues,  and  ought  to 
be  preserved.  Custom  is  a  good  reason  in  such 
concealments  ;  if  custom  has  locked  them  up,  let 
them  remain  so,  at  least,  till  you  can  give  a  bet 
ter  reason  for  calling  them  abroad  again  than 
custom  has  given  for  restraining  them.  Custom 
has  made  these  things  uncommon,  because  that 
sin  which  first  made  nature  naked  left  her  so 
captivated  by  some  of  her  parts  more  than 
others,  that  she  could  not  but  blush  at  those 
where  sin  had  taken  up  its  peculiar  residence. 
Now,  as  I  noted  before,  no  man  can  with  any 
tolerable  satisfaction  expose  the  parts  till  he 
has  first  extracted  and  separated  the  sin  which, 
having  possessed  them,  covered  them  at  first  with 
shame.  He  that  can  do  this  may  go  naked  and 
talk  anything. 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  no  man  can  justify 
talking  lewdly  but  he  that  at  the  same  time 
throws  away  his  clothes,  for  to  cover  himself  with 
his  hands  and  uncover  himself  with  his  tongue 
are  contradictions  in  their  own  nature,  and  one 
condemns  the  other.  He  that  scorns  the  decency 
of  words  should  also  s'corn  the  decency  of  clothes, 
let  his  body  be  as  bald  as  his  discourse,  and  let 
him  scorn  the  shame  of  one  as  well  as  the  shame 
of  the  other 


It  is  no  sin,  they  say,  to  talk  of  what  it  is  no 
sin  to  do  ;  and,  I  may  add,  it  is  no  sin  at  all  to 
show  what  it  is  no  sin  to  describe.  Why  is  the 
eye  to  be  less  offended  than  the  ear,  since  both 
are  but  the  common  organs  of  the  understand 
ing? 

But  the  weather  and  inconveniences  of  the  cli 
mate  are  urged  for  clothing  our  bodies,  and  I  urge 
decency  and  good  manners  for  the  government  of 
our  tongues ;  and  let  any  one  contend  it  with  me 
that  thinks  he  can  prove  that  the  obligation  of 
the  first  is  greater  than  the  obligation  of  the  last. 

Much  more  might  be  said  to  this,  but  I  make 
but  an  essay,  and  am  unwilling  to  run  out  into  a 
long  discourse. 

OF  TALKING  FALSELY. 

BY  talking  falsely,  I  do  not  design  to  enter  upon 
a  long  dissertation  upon  the  sin  of  lying  in  gene 
ral.  I  suppose  all  men  that  read  me  will  acknow 
ledge  lying  to  be  one  of  the  most  scandalous  sins 
between  man  and  man,  a  crime  of  a  deep  die,  and 
of  an  extensive  nature,  leading  into  innumerable 
sins,  that  is,  as  lying  is  practised  to  deceive,  to 
injure,  betray,  rob,  destroy,  and  the  like.  Lying 
in  this  sense  is  the  concealing  of  all  other  crimes, 
it  is  the  sheep's  clothing  hung  upon  the  wolf's 
back,  it  is  the  Pharisee's  prayer,  the  whore's  blush, 
the  hypocrite's  paint,  the  murderer's  smile,  the 
thief 's  cloak ;  it  is  Joab's  embrace  and  Judas 's 
kiss ;  in  a  word,  it  is  mankind's  darling  sin  and 
the  devil's  distinguishing  character. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  I  am  upon,  this  is  not 
the  talking  falsely  I  am  upon,  but  a  strange 
liberty  which  (particularly  in  conversation)  peo 
ple  take  to  talk  falsely,  without  charging  them 
selves  with  any  offence  in  it  either  against  God 
or  man.  This  is  to  be  considered  in  two  or  three 
parts,  not  but  that  it  has  many  more. 

1.  The  liberty  of  telling  stories,  a  common 
vice  in  discourse.  The  main  end  of  this  extra 
ordinary  part  of  tittle-tattle  is  to  divert  the  com 
pany  and  make  them  laugh  ;  but  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  that  very  empty  satisfaction, 
either  to  ourselves  or  friends,  is  to  be  purchased 
at  so  great  an  expense  as  that  of  conscience  and  j 
of  a  dishonour  done  to  truth. 

It  is  scarce  fit  to  say  how  far  some  people  go 
in  this  folly,  to  call  it  no  worse,  even  till  some-  j 
times  they  bring  the  general  credit  of  their  con 
versation  into  decay,  and  people  that  are  used  to  ] 
them  learn  to  lay  no  stress  upon  anything  they  i 
say. 

For  once,  we  will  suppose  a  story  to  be  in  its 
substance  true,  yet  to  what  monstrous  a  bulk 
doth  it  grow  by  that  frequent  addition  put  to  it 
in  the  relation,  till  not  only  it  comes  to  be  im 
probable,  but  even  impossible  to  be  true  ;  and  the 
ignorant  relator  is  so  tickled  with  having  made  a 
good  story  of  it,  whatever  it  was  when  he  fpund 
it,  that  he  is  blind  to  the  absurdities  and  incon 
sistencies  of  fact  in  relation,  and  tells  it  with  a 
full  face  even  to  those  that  are  able  to  confute  it 
by  proving  it  to  be  impossible. 

I  once  heard  a  man  who  would  have  taken  it 
very  ill  to  be  thought  a  liar  tell  a  story,  the  facts 
of  which  were  impossible  to  be  true,  and  yet  as 
sert  it  with  so  much  assurance,  and  declare  so 
positively  that  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  it 
himself,  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but,  in  re- 
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spect  to  the  man,  let  him  alone  and  say  nothing. 
A  gentleman  who  sat  by,  and  whose  good  breed 
ing  restrained  his  passion,  turned  to  him  and 
said,  "  Did  you  see  this  thing  done,  sir  ?" — "  Yes, 
I  did,  sir,"  says  the  relator." — "  Well,  sir,"  re 
plies  the  gentleman,  "  since  you  affirm  that  you 
did  see  it,  I  am  bound  in  regard  to  you  to  believe 
it;  but,  upon  my  word,  it  is  such  a  thing,  that  if 
I  had  seen  it  myself  I  would  not  have  believed 
it."  This  broke  the  silence,  set  all  the  company 
a-laughing,  and  exposed  the  falsehood  more  than 
downright  telling  him  it  was  a  lie,  which  might, 
besides,  have  made  a  broil  about  it. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  we  cannot  be  con 
tent  to  tell  a  story  as  it  is,  but  we  must  take  from 
it  on  one  side  or  add  to  it  on  another,  till  the 
fact  is  lost  among  the  Addenda,  and  till  in  time 
even  the  man  himself,  remembering  it  only  as  he 
told  it  last,  really  forgets  how  it  was  originally. 
This  being  so  generally  practised  now,  nothing 
is, more  common  than  to  have  two  men  tell  the 
same  story  quite  differing  one  from  another,  yet 
both  of  them  eye-witnesses  to  the  fact  related. 
These  are  that  sort  of  people  who  having  once 
told  a  story  falsely  tell  it  so  often  in  the  same  or 
like  manner,  till  they  really  believe  it  to  be  true. 
This  supplying  a  story  by  invention  is  cer 
tainly  a  most  scandalous  crime,  and  yet  very 
little  regarded  in  that  part :  it  is  a  sort  of  lying 
that  makes  a  great  hole  in  the  heart,  at  which 
by  degrees  a  habit  of  lying  enters  in.  Such  a 
man  comes  quickly  up  to  a  total  disregarding 
the  truth  of  what  he  says,  looking  upon  it  as  a 
trifle,  a  thing  of  no  import,  whether  any  story  he 
tells  be  true  or  no,  so  it  but  commands  the  com 
pany,  as  they  call  it,  that  is  to  say,  procures  a 
laugh  or  a  kind  of  amazement,  things  equally 
agreeable  to  these  story-tellers,  for  the  business 
is  to  affect  the  company ;  either  startle  them 
with  something  wonderful  never  heard  of  before, 
or  make  them  laugh  immoderately,  as  at  some 
thing  prodigiously  taking,  witty,  and  diverting. 

It  is  hard  to  place  this  practice  in  a  station 
equal  to  its  folly ;  it  is  a  meanness  below  the 
dignity  of  common  sense.  They  that  lie  to  gain, 
to  deceive,  to  delude,  to  betray,  as  above,  have 
some  end  in  their  wickedness ;  and  though  they 
cannot  give  the  design  for  an  excuse  of  their 
crime,  yet  it  may  be  given  as  the  reason  and 
foundation  of  it ;  but  to  lie  for  sport,  for  fun,  as 
the  boys  express  it,  is  to  play  at  shuttle-cock  with 
your  soul,  and  load  your  conscience  for  the  mere 
sake  of  being  a  fool,  and  the  making  a  mere  buf 
foonery  of  a  story,  the  pleasure  of  what  is  below 
even  madness  itself.  . 

And  yet,  how  common  is  this  folly  ?  How  is 
it  the  character  of  some  men's  conversation  that 
they  are  made  up  of  story  ?  And  how  mean  a 
figure  is  it  they  bear  in  company  ?  Such  men 
always  betray  their  emptiness  by  this,  and  hav 
ing  only  a  certain  number  of  tales  in  their  bud 
get,  like  a  pedlar  with  his  pack,  they  can  only  at 
every  house  show  the  same  ware  over  again,  tel 
the  same  story  over  and  over,  till  the  jest  is  quite 
worn  out ;  and  to  convince  us  that  much  of  it 
if  not  all,  is  born  of  invention,  they  seldom  tell  ii 
the  same  way  twice,  but  vary  it  even  in  the  most 
material  facts ;  so  that  though  it  may  be  re 
membered  that  it  was  the  same  story,  it  ougli 


never  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  told  by  the 
same  man. 

With  what  temper  should  I  speak  of  these 
people  ?  What  words  can  express  the  meanness 
and  baseness  of  the  mind  that  can  do  thus,  that 
sin  without  design,  and  not  only  have  no  end  in 
the  view,  but  even  no  reflection  in  the  act? 
The  folly  is  grown  up  to  a  habit,  and  they  not 
only  mean  no  ill,  but  indeed  mean  nothing  at  all 
in  it 

It  is  a  strange  length  that  some  people  run  in 
this  madness  of  life ;  and  it  is  so  odd,  so  unac 
countable,  that  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  man,  though  not  difficult  to  describe  the  fact. 
What  idea  can  be  formed  in  the  mind  of  a  man 
who  does  ill  without  meaning  ill  ?  That  wrongs 
himself,  affronts  truth,  and  imposes  upon  his 
friends,  and  yet  means  no  harm ;  or,  to  use  his 
own  words,  means  nothing?  That  if  he  thinks 
anything,  it  is  to  make  the  company  pleasant ; 
and  what  is  this  but  making  the  circle  a  stage, 
and  himself  the  Merry  Andrew  ? 

The  best  step  such  men  can  take  is  to  lie  on ; 
and  this  shows  the  singularity  of  the  crime.  It. 
is  a  strange  expression,  but  1  shall  make  it  out. 
Their  way  is,  I  say,  to  lie  on,  till  their  character 
is  completely  known,  and  then  they  can  lie  no 
longer ;  for  he  whom  nobody  believes  can  deceive 
nobody,  and  then  the  essence  of  lying  is  removed ; 
for  the  description  of  a  lie  is,  that  it  is  spoken  to 
deceive,  or  it  is  a  design  to  deceive.  Now,  he 
that  nobody  believes  can  never  lie  any  more, 
because  nobody  can  be  deceived  by  him.  Such 
a  man's  character  is  a  bill  upon  his  forehead,  by 
which  everybody  knows,  "  Here  dwells  a  lying 
tongue."  When  everybody  knows  what  is  to  be 
had  of  him  they  know  what  to  expect,  and  so 
nobody  is  deceived ;  if  they  believe  him  after- . 
wards  it  is  their  fault  as  much  as  his. 

There  are  a  great  many  sorts  of  those  people 
who  make  it  their  business  to  go  about  telling 
stories  -,  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  them. 
Some  tell  formal  stories  forged  in  their  own  brain 
without  any  retrospect  either  on  persons  or 
things,  I  mean  as  to  any  particular  person  or 
passage  known  or  in  being,  and  only  with  the 
ordinary  introduction  of  "  There  was  a  man,"  or 
"  There  was  a  woman,"  and  the  like. 

Others  again,  out  of  the  same  forge  of  inven 
tion,  hammer  out  the  very  person,  man  or  wo 
man,  and  begin,  "  I  knew  the  man,"  or,  "  I  knew 
the  woman,"  and  these  ordinarily  vouch  their 
story  with  more  assurance  than  others,  and  vouch 
also  that  they  knew  the  persons  who  were  con 
cerned  in  it. 

The  selling  or  writing  a  parable,  or  an  allusive 
allegoric  history,  is  quite  a  different  case,  and  is 
always  distinguished  from  this  other  jesting  with 
truth,  that  it  is  designed  and  effectually  turned 
for  instructive  and  upright  ends,  and  has  its 
moral  justly  applied.  Such  are  the  historical 
parables  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  such  '  The  Pil 
grim's  Progress,  and  such,  in  a  word,  the  adven 
tures  of  your  fugitive  friend,  '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 
Others  make  no  scruple  to  relate  real  stories 
with  innumerable  omissions  and  additions ;  I 
mean,  stories  which  have  a  real  existence  in  fact, 
but  which,  by  the  barbarous  way  of  relating,  be 
come  as  romantic  and  false  as  if  they  had  no 
real  original.  These  tales,  like  the  old  '  Galley 
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of  Venice,'  which  had  been  so  often  new  vamped, 
doubled,  and  redoubled,  that  there  was  not  one 
piece  of  the  first  timber  in  her,  have  been  told 
wrong  so  often,  and  so  many  ways,  till  there 
would  not  be  one  circumstance  of  the  real  story 
left  in  the  relating. 

There  are  many  more  kinds  of  these,  such, 
namely,  as  are  personal  and  malicious,  full  of 
slander  and  abuse ;  but  these  are  not  of  the  kinds 
I  am  speaking  of;  the  present  business  is  among 
a  kind  of  white  devils,  who  do  no  harm  or  injury 
to  any  but  to  themselves ;  they  are  like  the 
grasshopper,  that  spends  his  time  to  divert  the 
traveller,  and  does  nothing  but  starve  himself. 
The  conversation  of  these  men  is  full  of  empti 
ness,  their  words  are  levity  itself,  and,  according 
to  the  text,  they  not  only  tell  untruths,  but  "the 
truth  is  not  in  them."  There  is  not  a  settled  awe 
or  reverence  of  truth  upon  their  minds ;  it  is  a 
thing  of  no  value  to  them,  it  is  not  regarded 
in  their  discourse,  and  they  give  themselves  a 
liberty  to  be  perfectly  unconcerned  about  the 
thing  they  say,  or  the  story  they  tell,  whether  it 
be  true  or  no. 

This  is  a  most  abominable  practice  on  another 
account,  namely,  that  these  men  make  a  jest  of 
their  crime.  They  are  a  sort  of  people  that  sin 
laughing,  that  play  upon  their  souls  as  a  man 
plays  upon  a  fiddle,  to  make  other  people  dance 
and  wear  itself  out ;  they  may  be  said  to  make 
some  sport  indeed,  but  it  is  all  at  themselves — 
they  are  the  hearers'  comedy  and  their  own  tra 
gedy,  and,  like  a  penitent  jack-pudding,  they  will 
at  last  say,  "  I  have  made  others  merry,  but  I 
have  been  the  fool." 

I  would  be  glad  to  shame  men  of  common 
sense  out  of  this  horrid  piece  of  buffoonery  ;  and 
one  thing  I  would  warn  them  of,  namely,  that 
their  learning  to  lie  so  currently  in  story  will  in 
sensibly  bring  them  to  a  bold  entrenching  upon 
truth  in  the  rest  of  their  conversation.  The 
Scripture  command  is,  "  Let  every  man  speak 
truth  unto  his  neighbour."  If  we  must  tell  stories, 
tell  them  as  stories,  add  nothing  wilfully  to  illus 
trate  or  set  it  forth  in  the  relation.  If  you  doubt 
the  truth  of  it  say  so,  and  then  every  one  will  be 
at  liberty  to  believe  their  share  of  it. 

Besides,  there  is  a  spreading  evil  in  telling  a 
false  story  as  true,  namely,  that  you  put  it  into 
the  mouths  of  others,  and  it  continues  a  brooding 
forgery  to  the  end  of  time ;  it  is  a  chimney-corner 
romance,  and  has  in  it  this  distinguishing  article, 
that  whereas  parables  and  the  inventions  of  men, 
published  historically,  are  once  for  all  related, 
and,  the  moral  being  drawn,  the  history  remains 
allusive  only  as  it  was  intended,  as  in  several 
cases*  may  be  instanced  within  our  timef  and 
without.  Here  the  case  alters ;  fraud  goes  unto 
the  world's  end,  for  story  never  dies  ;  every  re- 
later  vouches  it  for  truth,  though  he  knows  no 
thing  of  the  matter. 

These  men  know  not  what  foundations  they  are 
laying  for  handing  on  the  sport  of  lying,  for  such 
they  make  of  it  to  posterity,  not  only  leaving  the 
example,  but  dictating  the  very  materials  for  the 
practice ;  like  family  lies  handed  on  from  father 
to  son,  tiJl  what  begun  in  forgery  ends  in  history, 


•  The  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 

t  The  '  Family  Instructor'  and  others. 


and  we  make  our  lies  be  told  for  truth  by  all  our 
children  that  come  after  us. 

If  any  man  object  here  that  the  preceding  vo 
lumes  of  this  work  seem  to  be  hereby  condemned, 
and  the  history  which  I  have  'therein  published 
of  myself  censured,  I  demand  in  justice  such  ob 
jector  stay  his  censure  till  he  sees  the  end  of  the 
scene,  when  all  that  mystery  shall  discover  itself, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  the  work  shall  abundantly 
justify  the  design,  and  the  design  abundantly  jus 
tify  the  work. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  RELIGION 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

IN  that  part  of  my  work  which  may  be  called 
history  I  have  frequently  mentioned  the  uncon 
querable  impressions  which  dwelt  upon  my  mind 
and  filled  up  all  my  desires,  immoveably  pressing 
me  to  a  wandering,  travelling  life,  and  which 
pushed  me  continually  on  from  one  adventure  to 
another,  as  you  have  heard. 

There  is  an  inconsiderate  temper  which  reigns 
in  our  minds,  that  hurries  us  down  the  stream  of 
our  affections  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  agency, 
and  makes  us  do  a  thousand  things,  in  the  doing 
of  which  we  propose  nothing  to  ourselves  but  an 
immediate  subjection  to  our  will,  that  is  to  say, 
our  passion,  even  without  the  concurrence  of  our 
understandings,  and  of  which  we  can  give  very 
little  account  after  it  is  done. 

You  may  now  suppose  me  to  be  arrived,  after 
a  long  course  of  infinite  variety  on  the  stage  of 
the  world,  to  the  scene  of  life  we  call  old  age,  and 
that  I  am  writing  these  sheets  in  a  season  of  my 
time  when  (if  ever)  a  man  may  be  supposed  ca 
pable  of  making  just  reflections  upon  things  past, 
a  true  judgment  of  things  present,  and  tolerable 
conclusions  of  things  to  come. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  life  of  composure  (for 
now,  and  not  till  now,  I  may  say,  that  I  began  to  ; 
live,  that  is  to  say,  a  sedate  and  composed  life), 
I  inquired  of  myself  very  seriously  one  day  what 
was  the  proper  business  of  old  age.  The  answer 
was  very  natural,  and  indeed  returned  quick  upon 
me,  namely,  that  two  things  were  my  present 
work,  as  above. 

1.  Reflection  upon  things  past. 

2.  Serious  application  to  things  future. 
Having  resolved  the  business  of  life  into  thcsi 

heads,  I  began  immediately  with  the  first ;  and, 
as  sometimes  I  took  my  pen  and  ink  to  disbur- 
then  my  thoughts  when  the  subject  crowded  it 
fast  upon  me,  so  I  have  here  communicated  some 
of  my  observations  for  the  benefit  of  those  that 
come  after  me. 

About  the  time  that  I  was  upon  these  inqui 
ries,  being  at  a  friend's  house,  and  talking  much 
of  my  long  travels,  as  you  know  travellers  are  apt 
to  do,  I  observed  an  ancient  gentlewoman  in  the 
company  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and,  as  I  thought,  with  some  pleasure,  to  what  I 
was  saying  ;  and  after  I  had  done,  "  Pray,  sir," 
says  she,  turning  her  speech  to  me,  "give  me 
leave  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  ?" — "  With  all 
my  heart,  madam,"  said  I ;  so  we  began  the  fol 
lowing  short  dialogue. 

Old  Gent.  Pray,  sir,  in  all  your  travels,  can 
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you  tell  what  is  the  world  a-doing  1  What  have 
you  observed  to  be  the  principal  business  of  man 
kind? 

Rob.  Cru.  Truly,  madam,  'tis  very  hard  to 
answer  such  a  question,  the  people  being  so  dif 
ferently  employed,  some  one  way  and  some 
another ;  and  particularly  according  to  the  se 
veral  parts  of  the  world  through  which  our 
observations  are  to  run,  and  according  to  the 
differing  manners,  customs,  and  circumstances 
of  the  people  in  every  place. 

Old  Gent.  Alas !  sir,  that  is  no  answer  at  all 
to  me,  because  I  am  not  a  judge  of  the  differing 
customs  and  manners  of  the  people  you  speak  of; 
but  is  there  not  one  common  end  and  design  in 
the  nature  of  men,  which  seems  to  run  through 
all  their  actions,  and  to  be  formed  by  nature  as 
the  main  end  of  life,  and  by  consequence  is  made 
the  chief  business  of  living  ?  Pray,  how  do  they 
spend  their  time? 

R.  C.  Nay ;  now,  madam,  you  have  added  a 
question  to  the  rest  of  a   different  nature  from 
what,  if  I  take  you  right,  you  meant  at  first. 
Old  Gent.   What  question,  sir  ? 
R.  C.  Why,  how  mankind  spend  their  time  ; 
for  I  cannot  say  that  one  half  of  mankind  spend 
their  time  in  what  they  themselves  may  acknow 
ledge  to  be  the  main  end  of  life. 

Old  Gent.  Pray,  don't  distinguish  me  out  of 
my  question  ;  we  may  talk  of  what  is  the  true 
end  of  life,  as  we  understood  it  here  in  a  Christian 
country  another  time ;  but  take  my  question  as 
I  offer  it,  what  is  mankind  generally  a-doing  as 
their  main  business  ? 

R.  C.  Truly,  the  main  business  that  mankind 
seems  to  be  doing  is  to  eat  and  drink,  that's 
their  enjoyment,  and  to  get  food  to  eat  is  their 
employment,  including  a  little  their  eating  and 
devouring  one  another. 

Old  Gent.  That's  a  description  of  them  as 
brutes. 

R.  C.  It  is  so  in  the  first  part,  namely,  their 
living  to  eat  and  drink  :  but  in  the  last  part  they 
are  worse  than  the  brutes ;  for  the  brutes  destroy 
not  their  own  kind,  but  all  prey  upon  a  different 
species  ;  and  besides,  they  prey  upon  one  another 
for  necessity,  to  satisfy  their  hunger,   and  for 
food  ;  but  man   for  baser  ends,   such  as  avarice, 
envy,  revenge,  and   the   like,  devours   his   own 
icies,  nay,  his  own  flesh  cind  blood,  as  my  Lord 
Chester  very  well  expresses  it : 
Hut  judge  yourself,  I'll  bring  it  to  the  test, 
Which  is  the  basest  creature,  man  or  beast? 
Birds  feed  on  birds,  beasts  on  each  other  prey, 
Hut  savage  man  alone  does  man  betray. 
Prcss'd  by  necessity,  they  kill  for  food, 
Man  undoes  man,  to  do  himself  no  good. 
With  teeth  and  claws,  by  nature  arin'd  they  hunt, 
Nature's  allowance  to  supply  their  want : 
Hut  man  with  smiles,  embraces,  friendship,  praise, 
Inhumanly  his  fellow's  life  betrays. 
With  voluntary  pains  works  his  distress, 
Not  for  necessity,  but  wantonness." 

Old  Gent.  All  this  I  believe  is  true ;  but  this  does 
ot  reach  my  question  yet.       There  is  certainly 
amething  among  them   which   is  esteemed  as 
are  particularly  the   end  of  life   and  of  living 
•han  the  rest ;  to  which  they  apply  in  common  as 
i  he  main  business,  and  which  is  always  esteemed 
1  o  be  their  wisdom  to  be  employed  in.     Is  there 
j  lot  something  that  is  apparently  the  great  busi 
ness  of  livins  ? 


R.  C.  Why,  really,  madam,  I  think  not.  For 
example :  great  part  of  the  world,  and  a  greater 
part  by  far  than  we  imagine,  is  resolved  into  the 
lowest  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  I  mean  the 
savage  life ;  where  the  chief  end  of  life  seems  to 
be  merely  to  eat  and  drink,  that  is  to  say,  to  get 
their  food,  just  as  the  brutal  life  is  employed,  and 
indeed  with  very  little  difference  between  them ; 
for  except  only  speech  and  idolatry,  I  see  nothing 
in  the  life  of  some  whole  nations  of  people,  and 
for  ought  I  know,  containing  millions  of  souls, 
in  which  the  life  of  a  lion  or  an  elephant  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  is  not  equal. 

Old  Gent.  I  could  mention  many  things,  sir,  in 
which  they  might  differ,  but  that  is  not  the  pre 
sent  thing  I  inquire  about ;  but,  pray,  sir,  is  not 
religion  the  principal  business  of  mankind  in  all 
the  parts  of  the  world  ?  for  I  think  you  granted 
it  when  you  named  idolatry,  which  they,  no  doubt, 
call  religion. 

R.  C.  Really,  madam,  I  cannot  say  it  is  ;  be 
cause,  what  with  ignorance  on  one  hand,  and 
hypocrisy  on  the  other,  'tis  very  hard  to  know 
where  to  find  religion  in  the  world. 

Old  Gent.  You  avoid  my  question  too  labori 
ously,  sir;  I  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  the 
ignorance  or  hypocrisy  of  the  people ;  whether 
they  are  blindly  devout,  or  knavishly  and  de 
signedly  devout,  is  not  the  case ;  but  whether 
religion  is  not  apparently  the  main  business  of 
the  world,  the  principal  apparent  end  of  life,  and 
the  employment  of  mankind. 

JR.  C.  What  do  you  call  religion  ? 

Old  Gent.  By  religion,  I  mean  the  worshipping 
and  paying  homage  to  some  supreme  being;  some 
God,  known  or  unknown,  is  not  to  the  case, 
so  it  be  but  to  something  counted  supreme. 

JR.  C.  It  is  true,  madam,  there  are  scarce  any 
nations  in  the  world  so  stupid,  but  they  give 
testimony  to  the  being  of  a  God,  and  have  some 
notion  of  a  supreme  power. 

Old  Gent.  That  I  know  also,  but  that  is  not 
the  main  part  of  my  question  ;  but  my  opinion  is, 
that  paying  a  divine  worship,  acts  of  homage  and 
adoration,  and  particularly  that  of  praying  to 
the  Supreme  Being  which  they  acknowledge,  is 
derived  to  mankind  from  the  light  of  nature  with 
the  notion  or  belief  itself. 

•    JR.  C.  I  suppose,   madam,  you  me^n  by  the 

question  then,  whether  the  notion  or  belief  of  a 

God  in  general,  and  the  sense  of  worship  in  par- 

Iticular,  are  not  one  and  the  same  natural  prin- 

j  ciple. 

Old  Gent.  I  do  so,  if  you  and  I  do  but  agree 
about  what  we  call  worship. 

C.  R.  By  worship,  I  understand  adoration. 

Old  Gent.  But  there  you  and  I  differ  again  a 
little ;  for  by  worship,  I  understand  supplica 
tion. 

JR.  C.  Then  you  must  take  them  both  in  toge 
ther,  for  some  part  of  the  Indian  savages  only 
adore. 

Old  Gent.  I  confess  there  is  much  adoration, 
where  there  is  little  supplication. 

JR.  C.   You  distinguish  too  nicely,  madam. 

Old  Gent.  No,  no,  I  do  not  distinguish  in  what 
I  call  worship ;  I  allege  that  all  the  adoration 
of  those  poor  savages  is  mere  supplication  :  you 
say  they  lift  up  their  hands  to  their  idols,  for  fear 
thuv  should  hurt  them. 
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R.  C.   I  do  say  so,  and  it  is  apparent. 

Old  Gent.  Why,  that  is  the  same  thing,  for 
then  they  lift  up  their  hands  to  him,  that  is  to 
say,  pray  to  him  not  to  hurt  them ;  for  all  the 
worship  in  the  world,  especially  the  outward  per 
formance,  may  be  resolved  into  supplication. 

/?.  C.  I  agree  with  you  in  that,  if  you  mean 
the  apparent  end  of  worship. 

Old  Gent.  Why,  did  not  your  man  Friday  and 
the  savage  woman  you  tell  us  of,  talk  of  their 
old  idol  they  called  Benamuckee  ?  And  what  did 
they  do ' 

R.  C.   It  is  very  true  they  did. 

Old  Gent.  And  did  not  Friday  tell  you  they 
went  up  to  the  hills,  and  said  O  to  him  1  Pray, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  saying  O  to  him,  but 
O  do  not  hurt  us ;  for  thou  art  omnipotent, 
and  canst  kill  us :  0  heal  our  distempers ;  for 
thou  art  infinite,  and  canst  do  all  things  :  O  give 
us  what  we  want,  for  thou  art  bountiful :  O 
spare  us,  for  thou  art  merciful :  and  so  of  all  the 
other  conceptions  of  a  God? 

R.  C.  Well,  madam,  I  grant  all  this;  pray 
what  do  you  infer  from  it  ?  What  is  the  reason 
of  your  question  ? 

Old  Gent.  O,  sir,  I  have  many  inferences  to 
draw  from  it  for  my  own  observation ;  I  do  not 
set  up  to  instruct  you. 

I  thought  this  serious  old  lady  would  have  en 
tertained  a  farther  discourse  with  me  on  so  fruit 
ful  a  subject,  but  she  declined  it,  and-  left  me  to 
my  own  meditation,  which,  indeed,  she  had  raised 
up  to  an  unusual  pitch  ;  and  the  first  thing  that 
occurred  to  me,  was  to  put  me  upon  inquiring 
after  that  nice  thing  I  ought  to  call  religion  in 
the  world,  seeing  really  I  found  reason  to  think 
that  there  was  much  more  devotion  than  religion 
in  the  world ;  in  a  word,  much  more  adoration 
than  supplication  ;  and  I  doubt,  as  I  come  nearer 
home,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  much  more  hy 
pocrisy  than  sincerity, — of  which  I  may  speak  by 
itself. 

In  my  first  inquiries,  I  looked  back  upon  my 
own  travels,  and  it  afforded  me  but  a  melancholy 
reflection,  that  in  all  the  voyages  and  travels 
which  I  have  employed  two  volumes  in  giving 
a  relation  of,  I  never  set  my  foot  in  a  Christian 
country, — no,  not  in  circling  three  parts  of  the 
globe ;  for  excepting  the  Brazils,  where  the 
Portuguese  indeed  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
principles,  which,  however,  in  distinction  from 
paganism,  I  will  call  the  Christian  religion, — I 
say,  except  the  Brazils,  where  also  I  made  little 
stay,  I  could  not  be  said  to  set  foot  in  a  Christian 
country,  or  a  country  inhabited  by  Christians, 
from  the  Bay  of  La'rache,  and  the  Port  of  Bailee, 
by  the  Strait's  mouth,  where  I  escaped  from 
slavery,  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  coasts 
of  Africa  on  one  side,  and  of  Carribbea  on  the 
American  shore,  on  the  other  side  ;  from  thence 
to  Madagascar,  Malabar,  and  the  bay  and  city  of 
Bongale,  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  Malacca,  Siam, 
Cambodia,  Cochin  China,  the  empire  and  coast 
of  China,  the  deserts  of  Karakathay,  the  Mogul 
Tartars,  the  Siberian,  the  Samoiede  barbarians, 
and  till  I  came  within  four  or  five  days  of  Arch 
angel  in  the  Black  Russia. 

It  is,  I  say,  a  melancholy  reflection  to  think 
how  all  these  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  infinite 
numbers  of  millions  of  oeople,  furnished  with  the 


powers  of  reason  and  gifts  of  nature,  and  many 
ways,  if  not  every  way,  as  capable  of  the  recep 
tion  of  sublime  things  as  we  are,  are  yet  aban 
doned  to  the  grossest  ignorance  and  depravity  ; 
and  that  not  in  religion  only,  but  even  in  all  the 
desirable  parts  of  human  knowledge,  and  espe 
cially  science  and  acquired  knowledge. 

What  the  divine  wisdom  has  determined  con 
cerning  the  souls  of  so  many  millions,  it  is  hard 
to  conclude,  nor  is  it  my  present  design  to  in 
quire  ;  but  this  I  may  be  allowed  here,  as  a  re 
mark. — if  they  are  received  to  mercy  in  a  future 
state,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  as 
having  not  sinned  against  saving  light,  then  their 
ignorance  and  pagan  darkness  is  not  a  curse,  but 
a  felicity ;  and  there  are  no  unhappy  people  in 
the  world,  but  those  lost  among  Christians,  for 
their  sins  against  revealed  light ;  nay,  then  being 
born  in  the  regions  of  Christian  light,  and  under 
the  revelation  of  the  gospel  doctrines,  is  not  so 
much  a  mercy  to  be  acknowledged  as  some 
teach  us,  and  it  may  in  a  negative  manner  be  true 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  an  efficient  in  the 
condemnation  of  sinners,  and  loses  more  than  it 
saves,  which  is  impious  but  to  imagine.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  all  those  nations  are  included 
under  the  sentence  of  eternal  absence  from  God, 
which  is  hell  in  the  abstract,  then  what  becomes 
of  all  the  sceptical  doctrines  of  its  being  incon 
sistent  with  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  an  infi 
nite  and  beneficent  being  to  condemn  so  great  a 
part  of  the  world,  for  not  believing  in  him  of 
whom  they  never  had  any  knowledge  or  instruc 
tion  1  But  I  desire  not  to  be  the  promoter  of  un 
answerable  doubts  in  matters  of  religion ;  much 
less  would  I  promote  cavils  at  the  foundations 
1  of  religion,  either  as  to  its  profession  or  practice, 
and  therefore  I  only  name  things.  I  return  to  my 
inquiry  after  religion  as  we  generally  understand 
the  word. 

And  in  this  I  confine  myself  in  my  present  in 
quiries  to  the  particular  nations  professing  the 
Christian  religion  only  ;  and  I  shall  take  notice 
afterward  what  influence  the  want  of  religion  has 
upon  the  manners,  the  genius,  and  the  capacities 
of  the  people,  as  to  all  the  improvable  parts  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  Moors  of  Barbary  are  Mahometans,  and 
that  of  the  most  unpolished  and  degenerate  sort, -j 
I  especially  of  that  part  of  the  world  where  they^ 
!  live ;  they  are  cruel  as  beasts,  vicious,  insolent, 
and  inhuman  as  degenerated  nature  can  make 
them  :  moral  virtues  have  so  little  recommended 
themselves  to  any  among  them,  that  they  are  ac 
counted  no  accomplishment,  and  are  in  no  esteem; 
nor  is  a  man  at  all  respected  for  being  grave, 
sober,  judicious,  or  wise,  or  for  being  just  in  his 
|  dealings,  or  most  easy  in  his  conversation  ;  but 
;  rapine  and  injury  is  the  custom  of  the  place,  and 
it  is  to  recommend  a  great  man,  that  he  is  rich, 
!  powerful  in  slaves,  merciless  in  his  government  of 
them,  and  imperiously  haughty  in  his  whole  house 
hold.  Every  man  is  a  king  within  himself,  and 
regards  neither  justice  or  mercy,  humanity  or 
,  civility,  either  to  those  above  him  or  those  below 
I  him,  but  just  as  his  arbitrary  passions  guide  him. 
Religion  here  is  confined  to  the  biram  and  the 
ramadan,  the  feast  and  the  fast,  to  the  mosque 
(and  the  bath  ;  reading  the  alcoran  on  one  hand,  ' 
,  and  performing  the  washings  and  purifications  on  I 
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the  other,  make  up  their  religious  exercises ;  and 
for  the  rest,  conversation  is  eaten  up  with  bar 
barisms  and  brutish  customs ;  so  that  there  is 
neither  society,  humanity,  confidence  in  one  an 
other,  or  conversation  with  one  another ;  but  men 
live  like  the  wild  beasts,  for  every  man  here 
really  would  destroy  and  devour  the  other  if  he 
could. 

This  guided  me  to  a  just  reflection,  in  honour 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  I  have  often 
since  made  use  of,  and  which  on  this  occasion  I 
will  make  a  digression  to,  viz.,— That  it  is  to 
be  said  for  the  reputation  of  the  Christian  reli 
gion  in  general,  and  by  which  it  is  justly  distin 
guished  from  all  other  religions,  that  wherever 
Christanity  has  been  planted  or  professed  nation 
ally  in  the  world,  even  where  it,  has  not  had  a 
saving  influence,  it  has  yet  had  a  civilizing  influ 
ence  ;  it  has  operated  upon  the  manners,  the 
morals,  the  politics,  and  even  the  tempers  and 
dispositions  of  the  people  ;  it  has  reduced  them 
to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  to  the  true  methods 
of  living — has  weaned  them  from  the  barbarous 
customs  they  had  been  used  to,  infusing  a  kind 
of  humanity  and  softness  of  disposition  into  their 
very  natures ;  civilizing  and  softening  them,teach- 
ing  them  to  love  a  regularity  of  life,  and  filling 
them  with  principles  of  generous  kindness  and 
beneficence  one  to  another ;  in  a  word,  it  has 
taught  them  to  live  like  men,  and  act  upon  the 
foundations  of  clemency,  humanity,  love,  and 
tgood  neighbourhood,  suitable  to  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  God's  image,  and  to  the  rules  of  justice 
land  equity,  which  it  instructs  them  in. 

Nay,  farther,  I  must  observe  also,  that  as  the 
Christian  religion  has  worn  out,  or  been  removed 
jfrom  any  country,  and  they  have  returned  to 
heathenism  and  idolatry,  so  the  barbarisms  have 
[returned,  the  customs  of  the  heathen  nations  have 
[been  again  restored,  the  very  nature  and  temper 
[of  the  people  have  been  again  lost,  all  their  gene- 
jrous  principles  have  forsaken  them,  the  softness 
land  goodness  of  their  dispositions  have  worn  out, 
and  they  have  returned  to  cruelty,  inhumanity; 
ipine,  and  blood. 

It  is  true,  and  it  may  be  named  as  an  objec- 
to  this  remark  of  mine,  that  the  Romans 
Dugh  heathens,  and  the  Grecians  by  the  study 
philosophy  in  particular  persons,  and  by  the 
scellency  of  their  government  in  their  general 
•  national  capacity,  were  filled  with  notions  oi 
tue  and  honour,  with  most  generous  and  just 
•inciples,  and  acted  with  an  heroic  mind  on 
ay  occasions  ;  practising  the  most  sublime  anc 
txalted  height  of  virtue,  such  as  sacrificing  their 
lives  for  their  country  with  the  utmost,  zeal 
Hescending  to  great  examples  of  humanity  anc 
Beneficence,  scorning  to  do  base  or  vile  actions 
unworthy  the  Roman  name,  to  save  theii 
lives;  and  a  great  many  most  excellent  example 
I  >f  virtue  and  gallantry  are  found  in  the  historic 
,»f  the  Roman  empire. 

This  does  not  oppose,  or  rather  indeed  illus 
rates  what  I  say  ;  for  with  all  the  philosophy,  a! 
he  humanity  and  generosity  they  practised,  the 
1'iad  yet  their  remains  of  barbarity,  were  cruel  an 
Unmerciful  in  their  natures,  as  appeared  by  tli 
I  mrbarity  of  their  customs,  such  as  throwing  ma 
efactors  to  wild  beasts,  the  fightings  of  the 
gladiators,  and  the  like;  which  were  not  onl 


.ppointed  as  punishments  and  severities  by  the 
irder  of  public  justice,  but  to  show  it  touched  the 
rery  article  I  am  upon,  it  was  the  subject  of 
heir  sport  and  diversion,  and  these  things  were 
xhibited  as  shows  to  entertain  the  ladies  ;  the 
utting  in  pieces  forty  or  fifty  slaves,  and  the 
eeing  twenty  or  thirty  miserable  creatures  thrown 

0  the  lions  and  tigers,  was  no  less  pleasant  to 
hem  than  the  going  to  see  an  opera,  a  masque- 
ade,  or   a   puppet-show  is  to   us ;    so  that   I 
hink  the   Romans  were  very  far  from  a  people 
ivilized  and  softened  in  their  natures  by  the  in- 
luences  of  religion.     And  this  is  evident  because 
hat  as  the  Christian  religion  came  among  them, 
.11  those  cruel  customs  were  abhorred  by  them, 
he  famous  theatres  and  circles  for  their  public 
ports  were  overthrown,  and  the  ruins  of  them 
estify  the  justice  of  my  observation  at  this  very 
'ay. 

Nor  will  it  be  denied  if  I  should  carry  this  yet 
arther,  and  observe,  that  even  among  Christians, 
hose  who  are  reformed,  and  farther  and  farther 
ihristianized,  are  still  in  proportion  rendered 
more  human,  more  soft  and  tender ;  and  we  do 
nd,  without  being  partial  to  ourselves,  that  even 
he  Protestant  countries  are  much  distinguished  in 
he  humanity  and  softness  of  their  tempers  ;  the 
meek,  merciful  disposition  extends  more  among 
'rotestants  than  among  the  Papists,  as  I  could 
ery  particularly  demonstrate  from  history  and 
xperience. 

But  to  return  back  to  the  Moors,  where  I  left 
off; — they  are  an  instance  of  that  cruelty  of  dis- 
)osition  which  was  anciently  in  their  nature,  and 
low  in  a  country  abandoned  of  the  true  Christian 
religion,  after  it  has  been  first  planted  and  pro- 
essed  among  them,  the  return  of  heathenism  or 
Mahomet  anism  has  brought  back  with  it  all  the 
Barbarisms  of  a  nation  void  of  religion  and  good 
nature. 

I  saw  enough  of  these  dreadful  people  to  think 
them  at  this  time  the  worst  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  ;  a  nation  where  no  such  thing  as  a 
generous  spirit,  or  a  temper  with  any  compassion 
mixed  with  it,  is  to  be  found ;  among  whom 
nature  appears  stripped  of  all  the  additional  glo 
ries  which  it  derives  from  religion,  and  yet 
whereon  a  Christian  flourishing  church  had  stood 
several  hundred  years. 

From  these  I  went  among  the  negroes  of  Africa ; 
many  of  them  I  saw  without  any  the  least  notion 
of  a  Deity  among  them,  much  less  any  form  of 
worship  ;  but  I  had  not  any  occasion  to  converse 
with  them  on  shore,  other  than  I  have  done  since 
by  accident,  but  went  away  to  the  Brazils.  Here 

1  found  the  natives,  and  that  even  before  the 
Portuguese  came  among  them,  and  since  also, 
had  abundance  of  religion,  such  as  it  was ;  but  it 
was  all  so  bloody,  so  cruel,  consisting  of  murders, 
human  sacrifices,  witchcrafts,  sorceries,  and  con- 
jurings,  that  I  could  not  so  much  as  call  them 
honest  pagans,  as  I  do  the  negroes. 

As  for  the  cannibals,  as  I  have  observed  in  the 
discourse  of  them,  on  account  of  their  landing  on 
my  island,  I  can  say  but  very  little  of  them.  As 
to  their  eating  human  flesh,  I  take  it  to  be  a  kind 
of  martial  rage,  rather  than  a  civil  practice,  for  it 
is  evident  they  eat  no  human  creatures  but  such 
as  are  taken  prisoners  in  their  battles,  and,  as  I 
have  observed,  in  giving  the  account  of  those 
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things,  they  do  not  esteem  it  murder,  no,  nor  so 
mucli  as  unlawful.  I  must  confess,  saving  its 
being  a  practice  in  itself  unnatural,  especially  to 
us,  I  say,  saving  that  part,  I  see  little  difference 
between  that  and  our  way,  which  in  the  war  is 
frequent  in  heat  of  action,  viz.,  refusing  quarter ; 
for  as  to  the  difference  between  eating  and  killing 
those  that  offer  to  yield,  it  matters  not  much. 
And  this  I  observed  at  the  same  time,  that  in 
their  other  conduct  those  savages  were  as  human, 
as  mild,  and  gentle  as  most  1  have  met  with  in 
the  world,  and  as  easily  civilized. 

From  these  sorts  of  people  I  come  to  the 
Indians ;  for  as  to  the  Madagascar  men,  I  saw 
very  little  of  them,  but  that  they  were  a  kind  of 
negroes,  much  like  those  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
only  a  little  more  used  and  accustomed  to  the 
Europeans  by  their  often  landing  among  them. 

The  East  Indians  are  generally  pagans  or  Ma 
hometans,  and  have  such  mixtures  of  savage 
customs  with  them,  that  even  Mahometanism  is 
there  in  its  corruption  ;  neither  have  they  there 
the  upright  just  dealing,  in  matters  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  the  Turks  in  Europe  have,  with 
whom  it  is  generally  very  safe  trading,  but  here 
they  act  all  the  parts  of  thieves  and  cheats, 
watching  to  deceive  you,  and  proud  of  being 
thought  able  to  do  it. 

The  subjects  of  the  Great  Mogul  have  a  seem 
ing  polite  government,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon  are  under  very  strict  discipline,  and  yet 
what  difficulty  do  we  find  to  trade  with  them  ? 
Nay,  their  very  economy  renders  them  fraudu 
lent,  and  in  some  places  they  cannot  turn  their 
thoughts  to  being  honest. 

China  is  famous  for  wisdom,  that  is  to  say, 
that  they,  having  such  a  boundless  conceit  of 
their  own  wisdom,  we  are  obliged  to  allow  them 
more  than  they  have  ;  the  truth  is,  they  are 
justly  said  to  be  a  wise  nation  among  the  foolish 
ones,  and  may  as  justly  be  called  a  nation  of  fools 
among  the  wise  ones. 

As  to  their  religion,  it  is  all  summed  up  in 
Confucius's  Maxims,  whose  theology  I  take  to  be 
a  rhapsody  of  moral  conclusions ;  a  foundation, 
or  what  we  may  call  elements  of  polity,  morality, 
and  superstition,  huddled  together  in  a  rhapsody 
of  words,  without  consistency,  and,  indeed,  with 
very  little  reasoning  in  it ;  then  it  is  really  not  so 
much  as  a  refined  paganism,  for  there  are,  in  my 
opinion,  much  more  regular  doings  among  some 
oi' the  Indians  that  are  pagans,  in  America,  than 
there  are  in  China ;  and  if  I  may  believe  the 
account  given  of  the  government  of  Montezuma 
in  Mexico,  and  of  the  Uncas  of  Cusco  in  Peru, 
their  worship  and  religion,  such  as  it  was,  was 
carried  on  with  more  regularity  than  these  in 
China.  As  to  the  human  ingenuity,  as  they  call 
it,  of  the  Chinese,  I  shall  account  for  it  by  itself. 
The  utmost  discoveries  of  it  to  me  appeared  in 
the  mechanics,  and  even -in  them  infinitely  short 
of  what  is  found  among  the  European  nations. 

But  let  us  take  these  people  to  pieces  a  little, 
and  examine  into  the  great  penetration  they  are 
so  famed  for;  first  of  all,  their  knowledge  has 
not  led  them  that  length  in  religious  matters 
which  the  common  notions  of  philosophy  would 
have  done,  and  to  which  they  did  lead  the  wise 
heathens  of  old  among  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
empires  ;  for  they,  having  not  the  knowledge  of 


[the  true  God,  preserv  d,  notwithstanding,  the 
notion  of  a  God  to  be  something  immortal,  omni 
potent,  sublime ;  exalted  above  in  place  as  wdl 
as  authority,  and  therefore  made  heaven  to  be 
the  seat  of  their  gods,  and  the  images  by  which 
they  represented  their  gods  and  goddesses  had 
always  some  perfections  that  were  really  to  be 
admired  as  the  attendants  of  their  gods,  as 
Jupiter  was  called  the  Thunderer  for  his  power ; 
father  of  gods  and  men,  for  his  seniority  ; 
Venus,  adored  for  her  beauty  ;  Mercury  for 
swiftness ;  Apollo  for  wit,  poetry,  music ;  Mars 
for  terror  and  gallantry  in  arms,  and  the  like. 
But  when  we  come  to  these  polite  nations  of 
China,  which  yet  we  cry  up  for  sense  and 
greatness  of  genius,  we  see  them  grovelling  in 
the  very  sink  and  filth  of  idolatry ;  their  idols 
are  the  most  frightful  monstrous  shapes,  not  the 
form  of  any  real  creature,  much  less  the  images 
of  virtue,  of  chastity,  of  literature,  but  horrid 
shapes,  of  their  priests' invention  ;  neither  hellish 
or  human  monsters,  composed  of  invented  forms, 
with  neither  face  or  figure,  but  with  the  utmost 
distortions,  formed  neither  to  walk,  stand,  lly,  or 
go,  neither  to  hear,  see,  or  speak,  but  merely  to 
instil  horrible  ideas  of  something  nauseous  and 
abominable  into  the  minds  of  men  that  adored 
them. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  notions  of 
worship,  I  mean  as  it  relates  to  the  objects  of 
natural  homage,  where  the  name  and  nature  of 
God  is  not  revealed,  as  in  the  Christian  religion, 
I  must  acknowledge  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
the  elements,  as  in  the  pagan  and  heathen  nations 
of  old ;  and  above  all  these,  the  representations  of 
superior  virtues  and  excellences  among  men,  such 
as  valour,  fortitude,  chastity,  patience,  beauty, 
strength,  love,  learning,  wisdom,  and  the  like ; 
the  objects  of  worship  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
times  were  far  more  eligible  and  more  rational 
objects  of  divine  rites  than  the  idols  of  China 
and  Japan,  where,  with  all  the  economy  of  their 
state  maxims  and  rules  of  civil  government, 
which  we  insist  so  much  on  as  tests  of  their 
wisdom,  their  great  capacities  and  understand 
ings,  their  worship  is  the  most  brutish,  and  the 
objects  of  their  worship,  the  coarsest,  the  most 
unmanly,  inconsistent  with  reason  or  the  nature 
of  religion  of  any  the  world  can  show  ;  bowing  i 
down  to  a  mere  hobgoblin,  and  doing  theirj 
reverence  not  to  the  work  of  men's  hands  only, 
but  the  ugliest,  basest,  frightfullest  things  that 
man  could  make  ;  images  so  far  from  being  lovely 
and  amiable,  as  in  the  nature  of  worship  is  im 
plied,  that  they  are  the  most  detestable  and 
nauseous,  even  to  nature. 

How  is  it  possible  these  people  can  have  any 
claim  to  the  character  of  wise,  ingenious,  polite, 
that  could  suffer  themselves  to  be  overwhelmed 
in  an  idolatry  repugnant  to  common  sense,  even 
to  nature,  and  be  brought  to  choose  to  adore 
that  which  was  in  itself  the  most  odious  and  con 
temptible  to  nature ;  not  merely  terrible,  that  so 
their  worship  might  proceed  from  fear,  but  a 
complication  of  nature's  aversions  ? 

I  cannot  omit,  that  being  in  one  of  their  tem 
ples,  or  rather  in  a  kind  of  oratory  or  chapel, 
annexed  to  one  part  of  the  great  palace  at  Pckin, 
there  appeared  a  mandarin  with  his  attendants, 
or,  as  we  may  say,  a  great  lord  and  his  retinue, 
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prostrate  before  the  image,  not  of  any  one  ol 
God's  creatures,  but  a  creature  of  mere  human 
forming',  such  as  neither  was  alive,  nor  was  like 
anything  that  had  life,  or  had  ever  been  seen  or 
heard  of  in  the  world. 

The  like  image,  or  something  worse,  if  I  could 
give  it  a  true  representation,  may  be  found  in 
garden  chapel,  if  not  defaced  by  wiser  heads,  o 
a  great  Tartarian  mandarin,  at  a  small  distanc 
from  Nankin,  and  to  which  the  poor  abandonei 
creatures  pay  their  most  blinded  devotions. 

It  had  a  thing  instead  of  a  head,  but  no  head 
it  had  a  mouth  distorted  out  of  all  manner  o 
shape,  and  not  to  be  described  for  a  mouth,  being 
only  an  unshapen  chasm,  neither  representing  th 
mouth  of  a  man,  beast,  fowl,  or  fish;  the  thin^ 
was  neither  any  of  the  four,  but  an  incongruous 
monster ;  it  hud  feet,  hands,  fingers,  claws,  legs 
arms,  wings,  ears,  horns,  everything  mixed  one 
among  another,  neither  in  the  shape  or  place 
that  nature  appointed,  but  blended  together  anc 
fixed  to  a  bulk,  not  a  body,  formed  of  no  just 
parts,  but  a  shapeless  trunk  or  log,  whether  o 
wood  or  stone  I  know  not ;  a  thing  that  might 
have  stood  with  any  side  forward,  or  any  side 
backward,  any  end  upward,  or  any  end  down 
ward,  that  had  as  much  veneration  due  to  it  on 
one  side  as  on  the  other, — a  kind  of  celestial 
hedgehog,  that  was  rolled  up  within  itself,  and 
was  everything  every  way  ;  that  to  a  Christian 
could  not  have  been  worthy  to  have  represented 
even  the  devil,  and  to  men  of  common  sense 
must  have  been  their  very  soul's  aversion.  In  a 
word,  if  I  have  not  represented  their  monstrous 
deities  right,  let  imagination  supply  anythin^ 
that  can  make  a  misshapen  image  horrid,  fright 
ful,  and  surprising  ;  and  you  may  with  justice 
suppose  those  sagacious  people  called  the  Chi 
nese,  whom,  forsooth,  we  must  admire,  I  say, 
you  may  suppose  them  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
with  all  their  pomp  and  pageantry,  which  is  in 
itself  not  a  little,  worshipping  such  a  mangled, 
promiscuous-gendered  creature. 

Shall  we  call  these  a  wise  nation  who  represent 
God  in  such  hideous,  monstrous  figures  as  these, 
and  can  prostrate  themselves  to  things  ten  thou 
sand  times  more  disfigured  than  the  devil  ?  Had 
these  images  been  contrived  in  the  Romans' 
time,  and  been  set  up  for  the  god  of  ugliness,  as 
they  hud  their  god  of  beauty,  they  might,  indeed, 
have  been  thought  exquisite,  but  the  Romans 
would  have  spurned  such  an  image  out  of  their 
temples. 

Nothing  can  render  a  nation  so  completely 
foolish  and  simple  as  such  an  extravagance  in 
matters  of  religious  worship ;  for  if  gross  igno 
rance  in  the  notion  of  a  God,  which  is  so  extremely 
natural,  will  not  demonstrate  a  nation  unpolished, 
foolish,  and  weak,  even  next  to  idiotism,  I  know 
nothing  that  will. 

But  let  me  trace  this  wise  nation  that  we  talk 
so  much  of,  and  who  not  only  think  themselves 
wise,  but  have  drawn  us  in  to  pay  a  kind  of  ho- 
nage  to  their  low- prized  wit. 

Government  and  the  mechanic  arts  are  the 
;wo  main  things  in  which  our  people  in  England, 
*rho  have  admired  them  so  much,  pretend  they 
;xcel.  As  to  their  government,  which  consists  in 
i in  absolute  tyranny,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
easiest  way  of  ruling  in  the  world,  where  the 


people  are  disposed  to  obey  as  blindly  as  the  man 
darin  commands  or  governs  imperiously,  wha 
policy  is  required  in  governing  a  people  of  whom 
it  is  said,  that  if  you  command  them  to  hang 
themselves,  they  will  only  cry  a  little,  and  then 
submit  immediately  ?  Their  maxims  of  govern 
ment  may  do  well  enough  among  themselves,  bu 
with  us  they  would  be  all  confusion.  In  their 
country  it  is  not  so,  only  because  whatever  the 
mandarin  says  is  a  law,  and  God  himself  has  no 
power  or  interest  among  them  to  contradict  it 
unless  he  pleases  to  execute  it  brevi  manu  from 
heaven. 

Most  of  their  laws  consist  in  immediate  judg 
ment,  swift  executions,  just  retaliations,  and  fair 
protection  from  injuries.  Their  punishments  are 
cruel  and  exorbitant,  such  as  cutting  the  hands 
and  the  feet  off  for  theft,  at  the  same  time  releas 
ing  murders  and  other  flagrant  crimes. 

Their  mandarins  are  their  judges  in  very  many 
cases,  like  our  justices  of  the  peace ;  but  then 
they  judge  by  customs,  oral  tradition,  or  imme 
diate  opinion,  and  execute  the  sentence  immedi 
ately,  without  room  or  time  to  reflect,  upon  the 
justice  of  it,  or  to  consider  of  mitigations,  as  in 
all  Christian  countries  is  practised,  and  as  the 
sense  of  human  frailty  would  direct. 

But  let  me  come  to  their  mechanics,  in  which 
their  ingenuity  is  so  much  cried  up ;  I  affirm 
there  is  little  or  nothing  sufficient  to  build  the 
mighty  opinion  we  have  of  them  upon  but  what 
.s  founded  upon  the  comparisons  which  we  make 
)etween  them  and  other  pagan  nations,  or  pro 
ceeds  from  the  wonder  which  we  make  that  they 
should  have  any  knowledge  of  mechanic  arts, 
because  we  find  the  remote  inhabitants  of  Africa 
and  America  so  grossly  ignorant  and  so  entirely 
destitute  in  such  things ;  whereas  we  do  not  con 
sider  that  the  Chinese  inhabit  the  continent  of 
Asia,  and  though  they  are  separated  by  deserts 
and  wildernesses,  yet  they  are  a  continuous  con- 
.inent  of  land  with  the  parts  of  the  world  once 
nhabited  by  the  politer  Medes,  Persians,  and 

recians ;  that  the  first  ideas  of  mechanic  arts 
were  probably  received  by  them  from  the  Per- 
;ians,  Assyrians,  and  the  banished  transplanted 
Israelites,  who  are  said  to  be  carried  into  the 
regions  of  Parthia  and  the  borders  of  Karacathay, 
rom  whence  they  are  also  said  to  have  commu 
nicated  arts,  and  especially  handicraft  in  which 
he  Israelites  excelled,  to  the  inhabitants  of  all 
hose  countries,  and,  consequently,  in  time  to 
hose  beyond  them. 

But  let  them  be  received  from  whom  they  will, 
nd  how  long  ago  soever,  let  us  but  compare  the 
mprovement  they  have  made  with  what  others 
lave  made ;  and,  except  in  things  peculiar  to 
hemselves,  by  their  climate,  we  shall  find  the 
utmost  of  their  ingenuity  amounts  but  to  a  very 
rifle,  and  that  they  are  outdone  even  in  the  best 
f  their  works  by  our  ordinary  artists,  whose 
mitations  exceed  their  originals  beyond  all  com- 
arison. 

For  example,  they  have  gunpowder  and  guns, 
whether  they  have  learned  to  make  them  by 
irection  of  Europeans,  which  is  most  likely,  or 
hat  they  found  it  out  by  mere  strength  of  inven- 
ion,  as  some  would  advance,  though  without 
ertainty,  in  their  favour,— be  it  which  it  will,  as 
say,  it  matters  not  much,  their  powder  is  of  no 
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strength  for  the  needful  operations  of  sieges, 
mines,  batteries — no,  nor  for  shooting  of  birds,  as 
ours  is,  without  groat  quantities  put  together ; 
their  guns  are  rather  an  ostentation  than  for  ex 
ecution — clumsy,  heavy,  and  ill  made ;  neither 
have  they  arrived  to  any  tolerable  degree  of 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  gunnery  or  engineering — 
they  have  no  bombs,  carcasses,  hand-grenades ; 
their  artificial  fire- works  are  in  no  degree  com 
parable  or  to  be  named  with  ours ;  nor  have  they 
arrived  to  anything  in  the  military  skill — in  mar 
shalling  armies,  handling  arms,  discipline,  and  the 
exercise  in  the  field — as  the  Europeans  have ;  all 
which  is  depending  on  the  improvement  of  fire 
arms,  &c.,  in  which,  if  they  have  had  the  use  of 
gunpowder  so  many  ages  as  some  dream,  they 
must  be  unaccountable  blockheads  that  they  have 
made  no  farther  improvement ;  and  if  it  is  but 
lately,  they  are  yet  apparently  dull  enough  in  the 
managing  of  it,  at  least  compared  to  what  ought 
to  be  expected  of  an  ingenious  people,  such  as 
our  people  cry  them  up  to  be. 

I  might  go  from  this  to  their  navigation,  in 
which  it  is  true  they  outdo  most  of  their  neigh 
bours  ;  but  what  is  all  their  skill  in  sailing  com 
pared  to  ours?  Whither  do  they  go  ?  and  how 
manage  the  little  and  foolish  barks  and  junks  they 
have  ?  What  would  they  do  with  them  to  tra 
verse  the  great  Indian,  American,  or  Atlantic 
oceans?  What  ships,  what  sailors,  what  poor, 
awkward,  and  ignorant  doings  are  there  among 
them  at  sea !  And  when  our  people  hire  any  of 
them,  as  sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  do,  how 
do  our  sailors  kick  them  about,  as  a  parcel  of 
clumsy,  ignorant,  unhandy  fellows? 

Then  for  building  of  ships — what  are  they  ? 
and  what  are  they  able  to  do  towards  the  glorious 
art  of  building  a  large  man  of  war?  It  is  out  of 
doubt  with  me,  that  all  the  people  of  China  could 
not  build  such  a  ship  as  the  Royal  Sovereign  in 
a  hundred  years — no,  not  though  she  was  there 
for  them  to  look  at  and  take  pattern  by. 

I  might  go  on  to  abundance  more  things — such 
as  painting,  making  glasses,  making  clocks  and 
watches,  making  bone-lace,  frame-work  knitting ; 
all  of  which,  except  the  two  first,  they  know  little 
or  nothing;  and  of  the  two  first  nothing  com 
pared  to  what  is  done  in  Europe. 

The  height  of  their  ingenuity,  and  for  which 
we  admire  them  with  more  colour  of  cause  than 
in  other  things,  is  their  porcelain  or  earthen-ware 
work,  which,  in  a  word,  is  more  due  to  the  ex 
cellent  composition  of  the  earth  they  make  them 
of,  and  which  is  their  peculiar,  than  to  the  work 
manship;  in  which,  if  we  had  the  same  clay,  we 
should  goon  outdo  them  as  much  as  we  do  in 
other  things.  The  next  art  is  their  manufactu 
ring  in  fine  silks,  cotton,  herba,  gold,  and  silver, 
in  which  they  have  nothing  but  what  is  in  com 
mon  with  our  ordinary  poor  weavers. 

The  next  mechanic  art  is  their  lackering,  which 
is  just,  as  in  their  China  ware,  a  peculiar  to  their 
country,  in  the  materials,  not  at  all  in  the  work 
manship  ;  and  as  for  the  cabinet-work  of  it  they 
are  manifestly  outdone  by  us ;  and  abundance  is 
every  year  sent  thither  framed  and  made  in 
England,  and  only  lackered  in  China,  to  be  re 
turned  to  us. 

I  might  run  the  like  parallel  through  most  of 
the  things  these  people  excel  in,  which  would  all 


I  appear  to  be  so  deficient  as  would  render  all  their 
famed  wisdom  and  rapacity  most  scandalously 
imperfect.  But  I  am  not  so  much  upon  their 
cunning  in  arts  as  upon  their  absurdity  and  ridi 
culous  folly  in  religious  matters,  and  in  which  I 
think  the  rudest  barbarians  outdo  them. 

From  this  wise  nation  we  have  a  vast  extent  of 
ground,  near  '2,000  miles  in  breadth,  partly  under 
the  Chinese  government,  partly  under  the  Mus 
covite,  but  inhabited  by  Tartars  of  Mogul  Tar- 
tary,  Karkathay,  Siberian,  and  Samoides  pagans, 
whose  idols  are  almost  as  hideous  as  the  Chinese's, 
and  whose  religion  is  all  nature — and  not  only  so, 
but  nature  under  the  greatest  degeneracy,  and 
next  to  brutal.  Father  le  Comte  gives  us  the 
pictures  of  some  of  their  house  idols,  and  an  ac 
count  of  their  worship ;  and  this  lasts,  as  I  have 
observed,  to  within  a  few  days  of  Archangel.  So 
that,  in  a  word,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Straits, 
that  is  to  say,  from  Salleeoverto  Carribbea,  from 
thence  round  Africa  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
cross  the  vast  Indian  Ocean,  and  upon  all  the 
coast  of  it,  about  by  Malacca  and  Sumatra, 
through  the  Straits  of  Sincapore  and  the  coast 
of  Siam  northwards  to  China,  and  through 
China  by  land  over  the  deserts  of  the  Grand 
Tartary  to  the  river  Dwina,  being  a  circuit  three 
times  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  every  jot 
as  far  as  the  whole  circumference,  the  name  of 
God  is  not  heard  of,  except  among  a  few  of  the 
Indians  that  are  Mahomedans ;  the  word  of  God 
is  not  known,  or  the  Son  of  God  spoken  of. 

Having  some  warmth  in  my  search  after  reli 
gion,  occasioned  by  this  reflection,  and  so  little  of 
it  appearing  in  all  the  parts  which  I  had  travelled, 
I  resolved  to  travel  over  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
books,  for  my  wandering  days  are  pretty  well 
over — I  say,  I  resolved  to  travel  the  rest  in  books; 
and  sure,  said  I,  there  must  appear  abundance  of 
serious  religion  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  else  I 
know  nothing  at  all  of  where  I  shall  find  it. 

But  I  find  by  my  reading,  just  as  I  did  in 
travelling,  that  all  the  customs  of  nations,  as  to 
religion,  were  much  alike ;  that,  one  with 
other,  they  are  more  devout  in  their  worship 
something,  whatever  it  be,  than  inquisitive 
what  it  is  they  worship  ;  and  most  of  the  al 
of  worship  in  the  world  might  to  this  day  be  i 
scribed  to  the  unknown  God. 

This  may  seem  a  strange  thing ;  but  that 
wonder  may  cease  when  further  inquiry  is  made 
into  the  particular  objects  of  worship  which  the 
several  nations  of  the  world  bow  down  to,  som 
of  which  are  so  h^orrid,  so  absurd,  as  one  woi 
think  human  nature  could  not  sink  so  low  as 
do  her  homage  in  so  irrational  a  manner. 

And  here,  being  to  speak  of  religion  as  idol 
trous,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  seemed  stran 
that,  except  in  Persia  and  some  part  of  Tartary, 
I  found  none  of  the  people  look  up  for  their  gods, 
but  down ;  by  which  it  came  into  my  mind  that, 
even  in  idolatry  itself,  the  world  was  something 
degenerated,  and  their  reason  was  more  hood 
winked  than  their  ancestors. 

By  looking  up  and  looking  down,  I  mean,  they 
do  not,  as  the  Romans,  look  up  among  the  stars 
for  their  idols,  place  their  gods  in  the  skies,  and 
worship,  as  we  might  say,  like  men,  but  look 
down  among  the  brutes,  form  idols  to  themselves 
out  of  the  beasts,  and  figure  things  like  monsters, 
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to  adore  them  for  their  ugliness  and  horrible  de- 
;  formity. 

Of  the  two,  the  former,  in  my  opinion,  was 
much  the  more  rational  idolatry,  as  particularly 
the  Persians  worshipping  the  sun ;  and  when  I 
had  a  particular  account  of  that  of  Bengale,  it 
i  presently  occurred  to  my  thoughts  that  there 
j  was  something  awful,   something  glorious  and 
Jod-like  in  the  sun,  that,  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
rue  God,  might  rationally  bespeak  the  homage 
F  the  creatures ;  and  to  whom  it  seemed  reason- 
,  where  reason  was  its  own  judge  only,  with- 
ut  the  helps  of  Revelation,  to  pay  an  adoration 
5  the  parent  of  light,  and  the  giver  of  life  to  all 
le  vegetative  world,  and  as  in  a  visible  manner 
nlivening  and  influencing  the  rational  and  sensi- 
ve  life,  and  which  might,  for  aught  they  knew, 
t  first  create,  as  it  did  since  so  plainly  affect,  all 
lings  round  us. 

This  thought  gave  birth  to  the  following  ex- 
ursion,  with  which  I  shall  close  this  observation  : 

Hail !  glorious  lamp,  the  parent  of  the  day, 

Whose  beams  not  only  heat  and  life  convey; 

Hut  may  that  heat  and  life,  for  aught  we  know, 

On  many,  many  distant  worlds  bestow. 

Immense,  amazing  globe  of  heavenly  fire, 

To  whom  all  flames  ascend,  in  whom  all  lights  expire, 

Rolling  in  flames,  emits  eternal  ray, 

Yet  self-sufficient  suffers  no  decay. 

Thy  central  vigour  never,  never  dies, 

But  life  the  motion,  motion  life  supplies, 

When  lesser  bodies  rob  us  of  thy  beams, 

And  intercept  thy  flowing,  heavenly  streams; 

Fools  by  mistake  eclipse  thee  from  their  sight, 

When  'tis  the  eyes  eclipsed,  and  not  thy  light. 

Thy  absence  constitutes  effectual  night 

When  rolling  earth  deprives  us  of  thy  light; 

And  planets  all  opaque  and  beggarly, 

Borrow  thy  beams,  and  strive  to  shine  like  thee ; 

In  their  mock,  lifeless  light  we  starve  and  freeze, 

And  wait  the  warmth  of  thy  returning  rays. 

"  Thy  distance  leaves  us  all  recline  and  sad, 
And  hoary  winter  governs  in  thy  stead : 
Swift  thy  returning  vigour,  warm  and  mild. 
Salutes  the  earth,  and  gets  the  world  with  child. 
Great  soul  of  nature,  from  whose  vital  spring 
Due  heat  and  life  diffused  through  everything: 
Govern'st  the  moon  and  stars  by  different  ray,         "1 
She  queen  of  night,  thee  monarch  of  the  day,  > 

The  moon,  and  stars,  and  earth,  and  plants  obey,    j 
When  darker  nations  sec  thee  placed  on  high, 
And  feel  thy  warmth  their  genial  heat  supply  ; 
How  imperceptible  thy  influence 
Slides  through  their  veins,  and  touches  every  sense  ; 
By  glimmering  nature  led,  they  bow  their  knee, 
Mistake'  tlit-ir  (!od,  and  sacrifice  to  thee, 
Mourn  thy  declining  steps,  and  hate  the  night, 
But  when  in  hope  of  thy  approaching  light, 

.  return,   which  brings  the  cheerful  day, 
And  to  thy  wond'rous  light  false  adorations  pay. 
Ni.r  ran  we  blame  the  justice  of  the  thought, 
In  minds  by  erring  reason  only  taught. 
Nature,  it  seems,  instructs  a  deity, 
And  reason  says  there's  none  go  bright  as  thee. 
Nor  is  thy  influence  so  much  a  jest, 
There's  something  shocks  our  nature  in  the  re»t: 
To  make  a  God,  and  then  the  tool  adore, 
And  bow  to  that  that  worshipped  us  before. 
The  nonsense  takes  off  all  the  reverence, 
That  can't  be  worshipping  that  is  not  sense. 
Hut  when  the  spring  of  nature  shows  its  face, 
The  glory  of  its  rays,  the  swiftness  of  its  race, 
Stupendous  height  and  majesty  divine, 
And  with  what  awful  splendour  it  can  shine, 
Who  that  no  other  news  from  heaven  could  hear, 
Would  think  but  this  was  God,  would  think  and  fear 
No  other  idol  ever  came  so  near." 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  Persians  who  thus  paid 
itheir  adoration  to  the  sun,  were  at  that  time 
some  of  the  wisest  people  in  the  world.  Some 
tell  us  that  the  great  image  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
»et  up  for  all  his  people  to  worship,  was  repre- 
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sented  holding  the  sun  in  his  right  hand ;  and 
that  it  was  to  the  representation  of  the  sun  that 
he  commanded  all  nations  and  kindreds  to  bow 
and  to  worship.  If  so,  then  the  Assyrians  were 
worshippers  also  of  the  sun  as  well  as  the  Persians, 
which  is  not  at  all  improbable.  We  read  also  in 
the  Scripture  of  those  nations  who  worshipped 
all  the  host  of  heaven,  a  thing  much  more  ra 
tional,  and  nearer  of  kin  to  worshipping  the  great 
God  of  heaven  than  worshipping  the  whole  host 
of  the  earth,  and  worshipping  the  most  abject 
and  loathsome  creatures,  or  but  even  the  repre 
sentations  of  those  creatures,  which  was  still 
worse  than  the  other. 

But  what  are  all  the  absurdities  of  heathenism, 
which  at  last  are  resolved  into  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind,  and  their  being  fallen  from  the  know 
ledge  of  the  true  God,  which  was  once,  as  we 
jave  reason  to  believe,  diffused  to  all  mankind? 

I  say,  what  are  these  ?  And  how  much  ground 
or  just  reflection  do  they  afford  us,  compared  to 
he  gross  things  in  practice  which  we  find  every 
lay  among  those  nations  who  profess  to  have  had 
he  clear  light  of  Gospel  revelation  ? 

How  many  self-contradicting  principles  do  they 

lold  ?    How  contrary  to  their  profession  do  they 

ict  ?    How  does  one  side  burn  for  what  another 

ide  abhors  ?  And  how  do  Christians,  taking  that 

venerable  name  for  a  general  appellation,  doom 

one  another  to  the  devil  for  a  few  disagreeing 

clauses  of  the  same  religion,  while  all  profess  to 

worship  the  same  Deity,  and  to  expect  the  same 

alvation? 

With  what  preposterous  enthusiasms  do  some 
mingle  their  knowledge,  and  with  as  gross  absur 
dities  others  their  devotion  ?  How  blindly  super 
stitious  ;  how  furious  and  raging  in  their  zeal  ? 
cruel,  inexorable,  and  even  inhuman  and 
jarbarous  to  one  another,  when  they  differ?  as 
f  religion  divested  us  of  humanity,  and  that  in 
our  worshipping  a  God  of  mercy,  and  in  whose 
compassions  alone  it  is  that  we  have  room  to 
lope,  we  should,  to  please  and  serve  him,  banish 
lumanity  from  our  nature,  and  show  no  compas 
sion  to  those  that  fall  into  our  hands. 

In  my  travelling  through  Portugal,  it  was  my 
ot  to  come  to  Lisbon  while  they  held  there  one 
of  their  courts  of  justice  called  Auto-de-fe,  that 
,s  to  say,  a  court  of  justice  of  the  Inquisition.  It 
is  a  subject  which  has  been  handled  by  many 
writers,  and  indeed  exposed  by  some  of  the  best 
Catholics ;  and  my  present  business  is  not  to 
write  a  history,  or  engage  in  a  dispute,  but  to 
relate  a  passage. 

They  carried  in  procession  all  their  criminals 
to  the  great  church,  where  eight  of  them  ap 
peared  first,  dressed  up  in  gowns  and  caps  of 
canvass,  upon  which  were  painted  all  that  man 
could  devise  of  hell's  torments,  devils  broiling 
and  roasting  human  bodies,  and  a  thousand  such 
frightful  things,  with  flames  and  devils  besides  in 
every  part  of  the  dress. 

Those  I  found  were  eight  poor  creatures  con 
demned  to  be  burnt,  and  for  they  scarce  knew 
what,  but  for  crimes  against  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  against  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  they  were 
burnt.  One  of  them,  it  was  said,  rejoiced  that 
he  was  to  be  burnt,  and  being  asked  why,  an 
swered  that  he  had  much  rather  die  than  be 
carried  back  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition, 
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where  their  cruelties  were  worse  than  death.  Of 
those  eight,  as  I  was  told,  some  were  Jews,  whose 
greatest  crime,  as  many  there  did  not  scruple  to 
say,  was  that  they  were  very  rich ;  and  some 
Christians  were  in  the  number  at  the  same  time, 
whose  greatest  misery  was  that  they  were  very 
poor. 

It  was  a  sight  that  almost  gave  me  a  shock  in 
my  notion  of  Christianity  itself,  till  I  began  to 
recollect  that  it  might  be  possible  that  Inquisi 
tors  were  scarce  Christians,  and  that  I  knew 
many  Catholic  countries  do  not  suffer  this  abo 
minable  judicature  to  be  erected  among  them. 

I  have  seen  much,  and  read  more,  of  the  un 
happy  conduct,  in  matters  of  religion,  among 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  professing  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  upon  my  word  I  find 
some  practices  infinitely  scandalous,  some  which 
are  the  common  received  customs  of  Christians, 
which  would  be  the  abhorrence  of  heathens; 
and  it  requires  a  strong  attachment  to  the  foun 
dation,  which  is  indeed  the  principal  part  in  reli 
gion,  to  guard  our  minds  against  being  offended 
even  at  the  Christian  religion  itself,  but  I  got 
over  that  part  afterward. 

Let  it  not  offend  the  ears  of  any  true  lover  of 
the  Christian  religion  that  I  observe  some  of  the 
follies  of  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion, 
assuring  you  it  is  far  from  being  my  design  to  bring 
the  least  scandal  upon  the  profession  itself. 

And  here,  therefore,  let  me  give  the  words  of 
a  judicious  person  who  travelled  from  Turkey 
through  Italy.  His  words  are  these : — 

"  When  I  was  in  Italy  I  ranged  over  great  part 
of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  where  one  would 
think,  indeed,  the  face  of  religion  would  be  plain 
est  to  be  seen,  and  without  any  disguise  ;  but,  in 
short,  I  found  there  the  face  of  religion,  and  no 
more. 

"  At  Rome  there  was  all  the  pomp  and  glory 
of  religious  habits  :  the  pope  and  the  cardinals 
walked  with  a  religious  gravity,  but  lived  in  a  re 
ligious  luxury,  kept  up  the  pomp  of  religion  and 
the  dignity  of  religious  titles  ;  but,  like  our  Lord's 
observation  on  the  pharisees,  I  found  within  they 
were  all  ravening  wolves. 

"  The  religious  justice  they  do  there  is  parti, 
cularly  remarkable,  and  very  much  recommends 
them.  The  church  protects  murderers  and  as 
sassins,  and  then  delivers  the  civil  magistrates 
over  to  Satan  for  doing  justice.  They  interdict 
whole  kingdoms,  and  shut  up  the  churches  for 
want  of  paying  a  few  ecclesiastic  dues,  and  so 
put  a  stop  to  religion  for  want  of  their  money.  I 
found  the  courtezans  were  the  most  constant 
creatures  at  the  church,  and  the  most  certain 
place  for  an  assignation  with  another  man's  wife 
was  at  prayers. 

"  The  Court  of  Inquisition  burnt  two  men  for 
speaking  dishonourably  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
and  the  missionaries  in  China  tolerated  the  wor 
shipping  the  devil  by  their  new  convert.  A  Jew 
was  likewise  burnt  for  denying  Christ,  while  the 
Jesuits  joined  the  paganism  of  the  heathen  with 
the  high  mass,  and  sung  anthems  to  the  immor 
tal  idols  of  Tonquin. 

•'  When  I  saw  this  I  resolved  to  inquire  no 
more  after  religion  in  Italy,  till  by  accident  meet 
ing  with  a  quietest,  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  all  religion  was  internal,  that  the  duties  of 


Christianity  were  summed  up  in  reflection  and 
ejaculation.  He  inveighed  bitterly  against  the 
game  of  religion  which  he  said  was  playing  over 
the  world  by  the  clergy ;  and  said  Italy  was  a 
theatre,  where  religion  was  the  grand  opera,  and 
the  popish  clergy  were  the  stage  players.  I  liked 
him  in  many  of  his  notions  about  other  people's 
religion ;  but  when  I  came  to  talk  with  him  a 
little  closely  about  his  own,  it  was  so  wrapped  up 
in  his  internals,  concealed  in  the  cavities  and 
dark  parts  of  the  soul,  viz.,  meditation  without 
worship,  doctrine  without  practice,  reflection 
without  reformation,  and  zeal  without  knowledge, 
that  I  could  come  to  no  certainty  with  him  but 
in  this,  that  religion  in  Italy  was  really  invi- 
sible." 

This  was  very  agreeable  to  my  notions  of  Ita 
lian  religion,  and  to  what  I  had  met  with  from 
other  people  that  had  travelled  the  country,  but 
one  observation  of  blindness  and  superstition  I 
must  give  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  nearer 
home.     When  passing  through  Flanders  I  found 
the  people  in  a  certain  city  there  in  a  very  ^reat 
commotion.     The  case  was  this.     A  certain  see. 
lerate  (so  they  call  an  abandoned  wretch  given 
up  to  all  wickedness)  had  broken  into  a  chapel  in 
the  city,  and  had  stolen  the  pix  or  casket  whereiu  , 
the  sacred  host  was  deposited  ;  which  host,  after  j 
rightly  consecrated,  they  believe  to  be  the  rcall 
body  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  being  transubstan-l 
tiated,  as  they  call  it,  from  the  substance  of  bread.  * 

The  fact  being  discovered,  the  city,  as  I  said 
above,  was  all  up  in  a  tumult ;  the  gates  were 
shut  up,  nobody  suffered  to  go  out,  every  house 
was  searched,  and  the  utmost  diligence  used; 
and  at  length,  as  it  was  next  to  impossibility  he 
should  escape,  he  was  discovered. 

His  execution  was  not  long  deferred.  But  first 
he  was  examined,  and  I  think  by  torture,  what 
he  had  done  with  the  sacred  thing  which  was  in 
the  pix,  which  he  had  stolen  ?  And  at  length  he 
confessed  that  he  had  thrown  it  into  a  house  of 
office,  and  was  carried  with  a  guard  to  show 
them  the  place. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  little  piece  of  a 
wafer  in  such  a  place,   though   no  pains  were  | 
spared  in  a  most  filthy  manner  to  search  for  it;  ' 
but,  as  I  say,  it  could  not  be  found ;  immediately 
the   place   was    judged   consecrated  ipso  facto, 
turned  into  an  oratory,  and  the  devout  people 
flocked  to  it  to  expiate,  by  their  prayers,  the  dis 
honour  done  to  the  Lord  God  by  throwing  his 
precious  body  into  so  vile  a  place.     It  was  deter 
mined  by  the  wiser  part  that  the  body  would  not 
fall  down  into  the  place,  but  be  snatched  up  by 
its  inherent  power,   or  by  the  holy  angels,  and 
not  be  suffered  to  touch  the  excrements  in  that  , 
place.     However,  the  people  continued  their  de-  j1 
votions  for  some  time  just  in  the  place  where  it  i 
was,   and  afterwards  a  large  chapel  was   built 
upon  it,  where  the  same  prayers  are  continued,  ; 
as  I  suppose,  to  this  day. 

I  had  a  particular  occasion  to  come  at  a  very 
accurate  account  of  Poland  by  a  Polish  gentle-  |, 
man,  in  whose  company  I  travelled,  and  from 
whom  I  learned  all  that  was  worth  inquiring  of 
about  religious  affairs  in  Prussia  on  one  side  and 
Muscovy  on  the  other. 

As  for  Poland,  he  told  me  they  were  all  con 
fusion  both  in  church  and  in  state ;  that  notwitb- 
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standing  their  wars  they  were  persecutors  of  the 
worst  kind,  that  they  let  the  Jews  live  among 
them  undisturbed  to  such  a  degree  that  in  the 
country  about  Lemberg  and  Kiow  there  were 
reckoned  above  30,000  Jews  ;  that  these  had  not 
toleration  only  but  many  privileges  granted  them, 
though  they  denied  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
that  the  Messiah  was  come  in  the  flesh,  and  blas 
phemed  his  name  upon  frequent  occasions;  and 
at  the  same  time  they  persecuted  the  Protestants, 
and  destroyed  their  churches,  wherever  they  had 
power  to  do  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  came  to  inquire  of 
those  Protestants,  and  what  kind  of  people  they 
were  who  suffered  so  severely  for  their  religion, 
I  found  they  were  generally  a  sort  of  Protestants 
called  Socinians,  and  that  Lelius  Socinus  had 
spread  his  errors  so  universally  over  this  country 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  reduced  here  to 
little  more  than  a  good  man  sent  from  heaven  to 
instruct  the  world,  and  i'ar  from  capable  of  effect 
ing  by  the  influence  of  his  Spirit  and  grace  the 
glorious  work  of  redeeming  the  world.  As  for 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  have  no 
trouble  about  it. 

Having  given  this  account  of  knowledge  and 
piety  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  Christians  of 
the  Roman  church,  it  seems  natural  to  say  some 
thing  of  the  Greek  church. 

There  are  in  the  Czar  of  Muscovy's  dominions 
abundance  of  wooden  churches,  and  had  not  the 
country  been  as  full  of  wooden  priests  something 
might  have  been  said  for  the  religion  of  the  Mus 
covites,  for  the  people  are  wonderfully  devout 
there;  which  would  have  been  very  well,  if  it 
had  not  been  attended  with  the  profoundest 
ignorance  that  was  ever  heard  of  in  any  country 
where  the  name  of  Christian  was  so  much  as 
talked  of. 

But  when  I  came  to  inquire  about  their  wor 
ship,  I  found  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  so 
much  a  meaner  figure  among  them  than  St 
Nicholas,  that  I  concluded  religion  was  swallowed 
up  of  superstition,  and  so  indeed  I  found  it  was 
upon  all  occasions :  ns  i\t  the  conduct  of  the 
people  in  religious  matters,  their  ignorance  is  so 
establishe'1  upon  obstinacy,  which  is  the  Musco 
vite's  national  sin,  that  it  would  be  really  to  no 
purpose  to  look  any  longer  for  a  reformation 
among  them. 

In  short,  no  man  will,  I  believe,  say  of  me  that 
I  do  the  Muscovites  any  wrong  when  I  say  they 
are  the  most  ignorant  and  most  obstinate  people 
in  the  Christian  world,  when  I  tell  the  following 
story  of  them. 

It  was  after  the  battle  at.  Narva,  where  the 
late  King  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII,  defeated  their 
great  army,  and  after  the  victory  extended  his 
troops  pretty  far  into  their  country,  and  perhaps 
plundered  them  a  little  as  he  advanced ;  when 
the  Muscovites,  we  may  be  sure,  being  in  the 
utmost  distress  and  confusion,  fell  to  their 
prayers.  We  read  of  nothing  they  had  to  say 
to  God  Almighty  in  that  cage;  but  to  their 
patron  saint  they  addressed  this  extraordinary 
prayer : 

"  O  Thou,  our  perpetual  comforter  in  all  our  ad 
versities  !  Thou  infinitely  powerful  St  Nicholas 
by  what  sin,  and  how  have  we  highly  offendec 
thee  in  our  sacrifices,  genuflections,  rev«rences. 


and  actions  of  thanksgiving,  that  thou  hast  thus 
forsaken  us  ?  We  had  therefore  sought  to  appease 
thee  entirely,  and  we  had  implored  thy  presence 
and  thy  succour  against  the  terrible,  insolent, 
dreadful,  enraged,  and  undaunted  enemies  and 
destroyers ;  when,  like  lions,  bears,  and  other 
savage  beasts  that  have  lost  their  young  ones, 
they  attacked  us  after  an  insolent  and  terrible 
manner ;  and  terrified  and  wounded,  took  and 
killed  us  by  thousands,  us  who  are  thy  people. 
Now  as  it  is  impossible  that  this  should  happen 
without  witchcraft  and  enchantment,  seeing  the 
great  care  that  we  had  taken  to  fortify  ourselves, 
after  an  impregnable  manner,  for  the  defence  and 
security  of  thy  name,  we  beseech  thee,  O  St 
Nicholas,  to  be  our  champion,  and  the  bearer  of 
our  standard,  to  be  with  us  both  in  peace  and  in 
war,  and  in  our  necessities,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  death,  to  protect  us  against  this  horrible  and 
tyrannical  crew  of  sorcerers,  and  to  drive  them 
far  enough  off  from  our  frontiers,  with  the  recom- 
pence  which  they  may  deserve." 

It  may  be  hoped  I  may  give  a  better  account 
of  religion  among  the  Protestants  than  I  have 
among  the  Roman  and  Grecian  churches;  and 
I  will,  if  in  justice  it  is  possible. 

The  next  to  the  nations  I  have  been  mention- 
ing,  I  mean  in  geographical  order,  are  those  re 
formed  Christians  called  Lutherans ;  to  say  no 
worse  of  them,  the  face  of  religion  indeed  is 
altered  much  between  these  and  the  latter.  But 
I  scarce  know  what  name  to  give  it,  at  least  as 
far  as  I  have  inquired  into  it,  or  what  it  is  like. 

It  was  Popery  and  no  Popery — there  was  the 
consub.  but  not  the  transub.  The  service  dif 
fered  indeed  from  the  mass,  but  the  deficiency 
seemed  to  be  made  up  very  much  with  the  trum 
pets,  kettle-drums,  fiddles,  hautboys,  &c.,  and  ali 
the  merry  part  of  the  Popish  devotion ;  upon 
which  it  occurred  to  me  presently,  that  if  there 
was  no  danger  of  Popery  among  the  Lutherans, 
there  was  danger  of  superstition ;  and  as  for  the 
pious  part,  I  saw  very  little  of  it  in  either  of  them. 
By  religion,  therefore,  the  reader  is  desired  to 
understand  here  not  the  principles  upon  which 
the  several  nations  denominate  themselves,  so 
much  as  the  manner  in  which  they  discover 
themselves  to  be  sincere  in  the  profession  which 
they  make.  I  had  no  inclination  here  to  enter 
into  the  inquiry  after  the  creeds  which  every 
nation  professed  to  believe,  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  practised  that  religion  which  they 
really  professed ;  for  what  is  religion  to  me  with 
out  practice?  And  although  it  may  be  true 
that  there  can  be  no  true  religion  where  it  is  not 
professed  upon  right  principles ;  yet,  that  which 
I  observe  here,  and  which  to  me  is  the  greatest 
grievance  among  Christians,  is  the  want  of  a 
religious  practice  even  where  there  are  right  prin 
ciples  at  bottom,  and  where  there  is  a  profession 
of  the  orthodox  faith. 

In  brief,  I  am  not  hunting  after  the  profession 
of  religion,  but  the  practice.  The  first  I  find 
almost  in  every  nation — nulla  g -ris  tarn  barbara ; 
but  the  last  I  am  like  to  travel  through  the  his 
tories  of  all  Christendom  with  my  search,  ;md 
perhaps  may  hardly  be  able,  when  I  have  done, 
to  tell  you  where  it  is. 

All  the  satire  of  this  inquiry  will  look  this 
way  ;  for  where  God  has  noc  given  a  people  the 
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blessing  of  a  true  knowledge  of  himself,  it.  would 
call  for  our  pity,  not  reproach.  It  would  be  a 
very  dull  satire  indeed  that  a  man  should  be 
witty  upon  the  negroes  in  Africa  for  not  knowing 
Christ,  and  not  understanding  the  doctrine  of  a 
Saviour  ;  but  if  turning  to  our  modern  Christians 
of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  for  not  teaching  them, 
not  instructing  them,  and  for  refusing  to  baptise 
them,  there  the  satire  would  be  pointed  and  sea 
sonable,  as  we  shall  hear  farther  by  and  by. 

But  to  return  to  the  Lutherans,  for  there  I 
am  supposed  to  be  at  this  time,  I  mean  among 
the  courts  and  cities  of  Brandenburgh,  Saxony, 
&c., — I  had  opportunity  here  to  view  a  court  af 
fecting  gallantry,  magnificence,  and  gay  things, 
to  such  a  height,  and  with  such  a  passion,  to 
exceed  the  whole  world  in  that  empty  part  of 
human  felicity  called  show,  that  I  thought  it  was 
impossible  to  pursue  it  with  such  an  impetuous 
torrent  of  the  affections  without  sacrificing  all 
things  to  it  which  wise  men  esteem  more  va 
luable. 

Nor  was  my  notion  wrong ;  for  the  first  thing 
I  found  sacrificed,  as  I  say,  to  this  voluptuous 
humour  was  the  liberties  of  the  people,  who  being 
by  constitution  or  custom  rather  under  absolute 
government,  and  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
prince,  are  sure  to  pay,  not  all  they  can  spare, 
but  even  all  they  have,  to  gratify  the  unbounded 
appetite  of  a  court  given  up  to  pleasure  and 
exorbitance. 

By  all  I  have  read  of  the  manner  of  living 
there,  both  court  and  people,  the  latter  are  en 
tirely  given  up  to  the  former — not  by  necessity 
only,  but  by  the  consent  of  custom  and  the 
general  way  of  management  through  the  whole 
country;  nay,  this  is  carried  to  such  a  height 
that,  as  I  have  been  told,  the  king's  coffers  are 
the  general  cess-pool  of  the  nations,  whither  all 
the  money  of  the  kingdoms  flows,  and  only  dis 
perses  again  as  that  gives  it  out—whether  by 
running  over  or  running  out  at  its  proper  vent, 
I  do  not  inquire ;  so  that  as  all  the  blood  in  the 
human  body  circulates  in  24  hours  through  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  so  all  the  money  in  the 
kingdom  is  said  to  pass  once  a  year  through  the 
king's  treasury. 

How  far  poverty  and  misery  may  prompt  piety 
and  devotion  among  the  poor  inhabitants,  I  can 
not  say ;  but  if  luxury  and  gallantry,  together 
with  tyranny  and  oppression  to  support  it,  can 
subsist  with  true  religion  in  the  great  men,  then, 
for  aught  I  know,  the  courts  of  Prussia  and  Dres 
den  may  be  the  best  qualified  in  the  world  to 
produce  this  thing  called  religion,  which,  I  have 
hitherto  seen,  is  hard  to  be  found. 

It  is  true,  that  the  magnificence  of  the  wisest 
king  in  the  world  in  Jerusalem  was  esteemed  the 
felicity  of  his  people ;  but  it  seems  to  be  expressed 
very  elegantly,  not  as  a  testimony  of  his  glory 
only,  but  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  his 
people  at  the  same  time,  under  the  prosperous 
circumstances  which  his  reign  brought  them  to, 
viz.,  that  he  made  gold  to  be  for  plenty  like  the 
stones  in  the  streets,  amply  expressing  the  flou 
rishing  condition  of  his  people  under  him. 

I  have  likewise  read,  indeed,  and  heard  much 
of  the  same  kind  of  the  King  of  Piussia,  and  that 
even  from  his  own  subjects,  who  were  always  full 
of  the  generous  and  truly  royal  qualities  of  that 


prince ;  he  was  the  first  king  of  the  country, 
which  before  was  a  dukedom  or  electorate  only. 
The  sum  of  their  discourse  is,  that  his  majesty 
was  so  true  a  father  of  his  country  and  of  his 
people,  that  his  whole  care  was  the  flourishing 
of  their  trade,  establishing  their  manufactures, 
increasing  their  numbers,  planting  foreigners — 
French,  Swiss,  and  other  nations — among  them, 
to  instruct  and  encourage  them ;  and  being  no 
way  accessory  to  any  of  their  oppressions,  but 
relieving  and  redressing  all  their  grievances  as 
often  and  as  soon  as  they  came  to  his  knowledge ; 
and,  indeed,  1  could  not  but  entertain  a  great 
regard  to  the  character  of  so  just  and  good  a 
prince.  But  all  I  could  infer  from  that  was,  that 
a  government  may  be  tyrannical,  and  yet  the 
king  not  be  a  tyrant ;  but  the  grievances  to  the 
people  are  oftentimes  much  the  same.  And  every 
administration,  where  the  constitution  is  thus 
stated,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  most  if  not  all  of  the 
northern  courts,  Protestant  as  well  as  others, 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  true  ends  of  govern 
ment  ;  the  thing  we  call  government  was  cer 
tainly  established  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
people ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  those 
German  courts,  where  I  have  made  my  observa 
tions,  the  magnificence  of  the  court  and  tho 
prosperity  of  the  people  stand  like  the  two  poles, 
what  excess  of  light  you  see  at  one  is  exactly 
balanced  by  so  much  darkness  at  the  other. 

And  where,  pray,  is  the  religion  of  all  this? 
that  a  whole  nation  of  people  should  appear 
miserable  that  their  governors  may  appear  gay  ; 
the  people  starve  that  the  prince  may  be  fed ; 
or  rather,  the  people  be  lean  that  their  sovereign 
may  be  fat ;  the  subjects  sigh,  that  he  may  laugh; 
be  empty,  that  he  may  be  full ;  and  all  this  for 
mere  luxury,  not  for  the  needful  defence  of  the 
government — resisting  enemies,  preserving  the 
public  peace,  and  the  like,  but  for  mere  extrava 
gance,  luxury,  and  magnificence,  as  in  Prussia; 
or  for  ambition,  and  pushing  at  crowns,  and  th<» 
lust  of  domination,  as  in  Saxony. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  religious  transactions 
of  these  countries — how  are  the  ecclesiastics, 
jealous  of  their  hierarchy,  afraid  to  reform  far 
ther  lest,  as  they  gave  a  mortal  stab  to  the  per 
quisites  and  vails  of  God  Almighty's  service  in 
the  Romish  church,  modern  reformation  might 
give  the  like  to  them?  For  this  reason  they  set 
a  pale  about  their  church,  and  there,  as  well  as 
in  other  places,  they  cry  to  their  neighbours, 
"  Stand  off,  I  am  holier  than  thou ;"  and  with  what 
persecution  and  invasion — persecuting  for  reli 
gion,  and  invading  the  principles  of  one  another, 
if  there  was  any  peace  among  them,  it  was  that 
only  which  passes  all  understanding.  It  pre 
sently  occurred  to  me,  what  charity  can  here  be 
where  there  is  no  peace?  and  what  religion 
where  there  is  no  charity  ?  And  J  began  to  fear 
I  should  find  little  of  what  I  looked  for  in  those 
odd  climates. 

I  had  travelled  personally  through  the  heart 
of  France,  where  I  had  occasion  to  look  round 
me  often  enough  in  my  route  from  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  to  Toulouse,  from  thence 
to  Paris  and  Calais.  Here  I  found  the  people  so 
merry  and  yet  so  miserable,  that  1  knew  not 
where  to  make  any  judgment.  The  poverty  of 
the  poor  was  so  great  that  it  seemed  to  leave 
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them  no  room  to  sigh  for  anything  but  their  j 
burdens,  or  to  pray  for  anything  but  bread.  But! 
the  temper  of  the  people  was  so  volatile,  that  I  j 
thought  they  went  always  dancing  to  church  and 
came  singing  out  of  it. 

I  found  a  world  of  teachers  here,  but  nobody 
taught.  The  streets  were  everywhere  full  of 
priests  and  the  churches  full  of  women ;  but  as 
for  religion,  I  found  most  of  the  clergy  were  so 
far  from  having  much  of  it  that  few  of  them  knew 
what  it  was.  Never  surely  was  a  nation  so  full 
of  truly  blind  guides;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
grossly  ignorant  of  religion  than  many  of  their 
clergy  are,  nothing  more  void  of  morals  than 
many  of  those  to  whom  other  people  go  to  con 
fess  their  sins. 

I  made  some  inquiry  about  religion;  and 
among  the  rest  I  happened  to  fall  in  company 
with  a  good  honest  Hugonot  incognito;  and  he 
told  me  very  honestly  that  the  state  of  religion 
in  France  stood  thus  :  "  First,  that  for  some  years 
ago  it  was  put  to  the  test  by  the  king,  and  that 
was  when  the  edicts  came  out  to  banish  and  ruin 
the  Hugonots ;  at  which  time,"  said  he,  "  we 
thought  there  had  been  a  great  deal  ot  religion 
in  it ;  but  really,  when  it  came  to  the  push,"  said 
he,  "it  was  hard  to  tell  where  we  should  find  it. 
The  persecution,  as  it  was  thought  at  first,  would 
bo  ingrateful  to  the  more  religious  Roman  Ca 
tholics,  and  that  some  would  be  found  too 
good  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  devil.  But  we 
were  mistaken,  the  best  fell  in  with  persecution  • 
when  it  was  done  by  other  hands  and  not  their  j 
own,  and  those  that  would  not  do  it  acknow-  j 
Icdged  they  rejoiced  that  it  was  done ;  which ! 
showed,"  said  he,  "  that  the  Catholics  either ! 
had  no  principle  or  acted  against  principle,  which  j 
is  much  as  one.  And  as  for  us  Hugonots,"  says 
he,  "  we  have  shown  that  we  have  no  religion 
lost  among  us ;  for,  first,  some  run  away  for  their 
religion  and  yet  left  it  behind  them,  and  we  that 
stayed  behind  did  it  at  the  price  of  our  princi 
ples.  For  now,"  says  he,  "  we  are  mere  hypo 
crites — neither  Papists  nor  Hugonots,  for  we  go 
to  mass  with  Protestant  hearts  ;  and  while  we  call 
ourselves  Protestants,  we  bow  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon." — "  Where,  then,"  said  I,  "is  the  reli 
gion  once  boasted  of  here  to  be  found?'' — "  In 
deed,"  said  he,  "  it  is  hard  to  tell  you,  and  except 
a  little  that  is  in  the  galleys  I  can  give  you  no 
good  account  of  it."  This,  indeed,  was  confining 
the  remains  of  a  flourishing  church  to  about 
350  confessors,  who  really  suffered  martyrdom 
for  it — for  it  was  no  less.  So  I  minuted  down 
French  religion  tugging  at  the  oar,  and  would 
have  come  away. 

But  it  came  into  my  thought  to  ask  him  what 
he  meant  by  telling  me  that  those  who  run  away 
for  their  religion  out  of  France  left  most  of  it 
behind  them?  He  answered,  I  should  judge  of 
it  better  if  I  observed  them  when  I  came  into  my 
own  country;  where,  if  I  found  they  lived  better 
than  other  people,  or  showed  anything  of  religion 
suitable  to  a  people  that  suffered  persecution  for 
their  profession,  I  should  send  word  of  it ;  for  he 
had  heard  quite  otherwise  of  them,  which  was 
the  reason  why  he  and  thousands  of  others  did 
not  follow  them. 

It  happened,  while  I  was  warm  in  my  inquiries 
thus  after  religion,  a  proclamation  came  out  in 


London  for  appointing  a  general  thanksgiving, 
for  a  great  victory  obtained  by  the  English  forces 

and  their  confederates  over  the  French  at . 

I  care  not  to  put  names  to  the  particular  times 
of  things. 

I  started  at  the  noise  when  they  cried  it  in 
the  streets.  Ah  '  said  I,  then  I  have  found  it  at 
last ;  and  I  rejoiced,  in  particular,  that  having 
looked  so  much  abroad  for  religion  I  should  find 
it  out  at  home.  Then  I  began  to  call  myself  a 
thousand  fools,  that  I  had  not  saved  myself  all 
this  labour  and  looked  at  home  first — though,  by 
the  by,  I  had  done  no  more  in  this  than  other 
travellers  often  or  indeed  generally  do,  viz.,  go 
abroad  to  see  the  world  and  search  into  the  cu« 
riosities  of  foreign  countries,  and  know  nothing  of 
their  own. 

But  to  return  to  my  observations.  I  wag 
resolved  to  see  the  ceremonies  of  this  pious  piece 
of  work  ;  and  as  the  preparations  for  it  were  pro- 
|  digiously  great,  I  inquired  how  it  would  be  ;  but 
i  nobody  could  remember  that  the  like  had  ever 
'  been  in  their  time  before.  Every  one  said  it 
j  would  be  very  fine,  that  the  queen  would  be  there 
j  herself,  and  all  the  nobility ;  and  that  the  like 
\  had  never  been  seen  since  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time. 

This  pleased  me  exceedingly ;  and  I  began  to 
form  ideas  in  my  mind  of  what  had  been  in 
former  times  among  religious  nations ;  I  could 
find  nothing  of  what  I  was  made  to  expect,  un 
less  it  was  Solomon's  dedication  of  the  temple, 
or  Josiuh's  great  feast  of  the  reformation ;  and 
I  expected  God  would  have  a  most  royal  tribute 
of  praise. 

But  it  shocked  me  a  little  that  the  people  said 
there  had  never  been  such  a  thanksgiving  since 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  What,  thought  I,  can 
be  the  reason  of  that  ?  and  musing  a  little,  0 ! 
says  I  to  myself,  now  I  have  found  it ;  I  suppose 
nobody  gives  God  thanks  in  our  country  but 
queens.  But  this  looked  a  little  harsh,  and  I 
rummaged  our  histories  a  little  for  my  farther 
!  satisfaction,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it.  At 
|  last,  talking  of  it  to  a  good  old  cavalier,  that  had 
i  been  a  soldier  for  King  Charles,  "  Oh,"  says  he, 
"  I  can  tell  you  the  reason  of  it ;  they  have  never 
given  thanks,"  says  he,  "  because  they  have  had 
nothing  to  give  thanks  for.  Pray,"  says  he, 
"  when  have  they  had  any  victories  in  England 
since  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  except  two  or 
three  in  Ireland  in  King  William's  time,  and  then 
they  were  so  busy,  had  so  many  losses  with  them 
abroad,  that  they  were  ashamed  to  give  thanks 
for  them." 

This  I  found  had  too  much  truth  in  it — how 
ever  bitter  the  jest  of  it ;  but  still  heightened  my 
expectation,  and  made  me  look  for  some  strange 
seriousness  and  religious  thankfulness  in  the  ap 
pearance  that  was  to  be  on  the  occasion  in  hand ; 
and  accordingly  I  secured  myself  a  place,  both 
without  and  within  the  church,  where  I  might 
be  a  witness  to  every  part  of  the  devotion  and 
joy  of  the  people. 

But  my  expectations  were  wound  up  to  a  yet 
greater  pitch  when  1  saw  the  infinite  crowds  of 
people  throng  with  so  much  zeal,  as  I,  like  a 
charitable  coxcomb,  thought  it  to  be,  to  the 
place  of  the  worship  of  God ;  and  when  I  con 
sidered  that  it  was  to  give  God  thank*  for  a  great 
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victory,  I  could  think  of  nothing  else  than  the 
joy  of  the  Israelites,  when  they  liinded  on  the 
banks  of  the  sea  and  saw  Pharaoh's  army,  horses, 
and  chariots,  swallowed  up ;  and  I  doubted  not 
I  should  hear  something  like  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  children  of  Israel  on  the  occasion,  and 
should  hear  it  sung  with  the  same  elevation  of 
soul. 

But  when  I  came  to  the  point,  the  first  thin 
I  observed  was  that  nine  parts  of  ten  of  all  the 
company  came  there  only  to  see  the  queen  and 
the  show,  and   the   other  tenth   part,  I  think, 
might  be  said  to  make  the  show. 

When  the  queen  came  to  the  rails,  and  de 
scended  from  her  coach,  the  people,  instead  of 
crying  out  Hosannah,  blessed  be  the  queen  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord — I  say,  the 
people  cried  murder  and  help,  for  God's  sake ; 
treading  upon  one  another  and  stifling  one  ano 
ther  at  such  a  rate,  that  in  the  rear  of  the  two 
lines  or  crowds  of  people  through  which  the 
queen  passed  it  looked  something  like  a  battle 
where  the  wounded  were  retired  to  die  and  to 
get  surgeons  to  come  to  them— for  there  lay 
heaps  of  women  and  children  dragged  from 
among  the  feet  of  the  crowd,  and  gasping  for 
breath.  I  went  among  some  of  them,  and  asked 
them  what  made  them  go  into  such  a  crowd  ? 
and  their  answer  was  all  the  same — "  O,  sir,  I 
had  a  mind  to  see  the  queen,  as  the  rest  did." 

Well,  I  had  my  answer  here  indeed  ;  for,  in 
short,  the  whole  business  of  the  thanksgiving 
without  doors  was  to  see  the  queen,  that  was 
plain ;  so  I  went  away  to  my  stand,  which,  for 
no  less  than  three  guineas,  I  had  secured  in  the 
church. 

When  I  came  there  it  was  my  fate  to  be  placed 
between  the  seats  where  the  men  of  God  per 
formed  the  service  of  his  praise,  and  sung  out 
the  anthems  and  the  Te  Deum,  which  celebrated 
the  religious  triumph  of  the  day. 

As  to  the  men  themselves— I  liked  their  office, 
their  vestments,  and  their  appearance  ;  all  looked 
awful  and  grave  enough,  suitable  in  some  re 
spects  to  the  solemnity  of  a  religious  triumph ; 
and  I  expected  they  would  be  as  solemn  in  their 
performances  as  the  Levites  that  blew  the  trum 
pets  at  Solomon's  feast,  when  all  the  people 
shouted  and  praised  God. 

But  I  observed  these  grave  people,  in  the  in 
tervals  of  their  worshipping  God,  when  it  was 
not  their  turn  to  sing,  or  read,  or  pray,  bestowed 
some  of  the  rest  of  their  time  in  taking  snuff, 
adjusting  their  perukes,  looking  about  at  the  fair 
ladies,  whispering,  and  that  not  very  softly  nei 
ther,  to  one  another,  about  this  fine  lady,  that 
pretty  woman,  this  fine  duchess,  and  that  great 
fortune,  and  not  without  some  indecencies,  as 
well  of  words  as  of  gestures.  Well,  says  I,  you 
are  none  of  the  people  I  look  for ;  where  are  they 
that  give  God  thanks? 

Immediately  the  organ  struck  up  for  the  Tc 
Deum,  up  starts  all  my  gentlemen,  as  if  inspired 
from  above,  and  from  their  talking  together,  not 
over- modestly,  fall  to  praising  God  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  sing:ng  the  heavenly  an 
thems  with  all  the  grace  and  music  imaginable. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  music  and  these  ex 


alted  things,  when  I  thought  my  soul  elevated 
with  divine  melody,  and  began  to  be  reconciled 
to  all  the  rest,  I  saw  a  little  rustling  motion 
among  the  people,  as  if  they  had  been  disturbed 
or  frighted.  Some  said  it  thundered,  some  said 
the  church  shook ;  the  true  business  was,  the 
Te  Deum  within  was  answered  without  by  the 
thunder  of  100  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  noise  of 
drums,  with  the  huzzas  and  shouts  of  great 
crowds  of  people  in  the  streets.  This  I  did  not 
understand,  so  it  did  neither  disturb  nor  concern 
me;  I  found  indeed  no  great  harmony  in  it;  it 
bore  no  consort  in  the  music,  at  least  as  I  under 
stood  it ;  but  it  was  over  pretty  soon,  and  so  we 
went  on. 

When  the  anthem  was  sung,  and  the  other 
services  succeeded  them,  I,  that  had  been  a 
little  disturbed  with  the  lucid  intervals  of  the 
choristers  and  the  gentlemen  that  sat  crowded 
in  with  them,  turned  my  eyes  to  other  places,  in 
hopes  I  should  find  some  saints  among  the  crowd, 
whose  souls  were  taken  up  with  the  exalted  rap 
tures  of  the  day. 

But,  alas !  it  was  all  one,  the  ladies  were  busy 
singling  out  the  men  and  the  men  the  ladies. 
The  star  and  garter  of  a  fine  young  nobleman- 
beautiful  in  person,  rich  in  habit,  and  sparkling 
in  jewels,  his  blue  ribbon  intimating  his  charac 
ter — drew  the  eyes  of  so  many  women  off  their 
prayer-books,  that  I  think  his  grace  ought  to 
have  been  spoken  to  by  the  vergers  to  have  with 
drawn  out  of  the  church,  that  he  might  not  injure 
the  service,  and  rob  God  Almighty  of  the  homage 
of  the  day. 

As  for  the  queen,  her  majesty  was  the  star  of 
the  day,  and  infinitely  more  eyes  were  directed 
to  her  than  were  lifted  up  to  heaven,  though 
the  last  was  the  business  of  the  whole  pro 
cession. 

Well,  said  I,  this  is  mighty  fine,  that's  true ; 
but  where's  the  religion  of  all  this?  Heavens 
bless  me,  said  I,  out  of  this  crowd,  and  I'll  never 
mock  God  any  more  here  when  the  queen 
comes  again.  Cannot  these  people  go  and  see 
the  queen  where  the  queen  is  to  be  seen,  but 
must  they  come  hither  to  profane  the  church  with 
her,  and  make  the  queen  an  idol?  And  in  a 
great  passion  I  was,  both  at  the  people  and  at 
the  manner  of  the  day,  as  you  may  easily  see  by 
what  follows.  / 

i^Z/^.  s*^&-/^"*«  If  / 

ii  N.  B.  I  had  made  son>e  other  satirical  reflec 
tions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  day;  but  as  it 
looks  too  near  home,  I  am  not  willing  that  poor 
Robinson  Crusoe  should  disoblige  anybody. 

I  confess,  the  close  of  the  day  was  still  more 
extravagant;  for  there  the  thanksgiving  was 
adjourned  from  the  church  to  the  tavern,  and  to 
the  street;  and  intcad  of  the  decency  of  a  reli 
gious  triumph,  there  was  indeed  a  triumph  of 
religious  indecency  ;  and  the  anthems,  Te  Deum, 
and  thanksgiving  of  the  day  ended  in  the  drunk 
enness,  the  bonfires,  and  the  squibs  and  crackers 
of  the  street. 

How  far  religion  is  concerned  in  .ill  this,   or 

whether  God  Almighty  will  accept  of  these  noisy 

doinsrs  for  thanksgivings,  that  I  have  nothing  to 

do  with  ;  let  those  people  consider  of  it  that  are 

j  concerned  in  it. 
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OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  RELIGION. 

IT  is  known  alone  to  the  Divine  Wisdom  why 
lie  has  been  pleased  to  suffer  any  part  of  reli 
gion,  and  the  adoration  paid  to  his  Majesty,  the 
supplications  made  to  him,  and  the  homage 
which  his  creatures  owe  to  his  glorious  Being,  to 
be  so  doubtfully  directed,  or  so  differently  under 
stood  by  his  creatures,  as  that  there  should  be 
any  miitakes  or  disagreements  about  them. 

How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  paying  a  rever 
ence  to  the  name  and  being  of  God  should  not  be 
as  incapable  of  being  disputed  in  the  manner  of, 
it  as  in  the  thing  itself  1  That  all  the  rules  ofj 
worshipping,  believing  in,  and  serving  the  great  J 
God  of  heaven  and  earth,  should  be  capable  of 
being  understood  any  more  than  one  way  ?  And 
that  the  infallible  Spirit  of  God,  who  is  our  guide 
to  heaven,  should  leave  any  one  of  its  dictates  in 
a  state  of  being  misunderstood  ? 

Why  have  not  the  rules  of  religion,  as  well 
those  of  doctrine  as  of  life,  been  laid  down  in 
terms  so  plain,  and  so  impossible  to  be  mistaken, 
that  all  men  in  the  world,  in  every  age,  should 
have  the  same  notions  of  them,  and  understand 
them,  in  every  title  ot  them,  exactly  alike  ?  Then 
as  heaven  is  but  one  blessed  great  port,  at  which 
all  hope  to  arrive,  there  would  have  been  but  one 
road  to  travel  the  journey  in ;  all  men  would 
have  gone  the  same  way  —  steered  the  same 
course — and  brethren  would  no  more  have  fallen 
out  by  the  way. 

God  alone,  for  wise  and  righteous  reasons, 
because  he  can  do  nothing  but  what  is  wise  and 
righteous,  has  otherwise  ordered  it,  and  that  is 
all  we  can  say  of  it ;  as  to  ths  reason  and  justice 
of  it,  that  is  a  thing  of  which,  like  as  of  the  times 
and  of  the  seasons,  we  may  say,  knoweth  no 
man. 

In  the  state  of  uncertainty  we  are  now  in,  so  it 
is  ;  two  men,  believing  in  the  same  God,  holding 
the  same  faith,  the  same  Saviour,  the  same  doc 
trine,  and  aiming  at  the  same  heaven,  yet  cannot 
agree  to  go  to  that  heaven,  or  worship  that  God, 
or  believe  in  that  Saviour,  the  same  way,  or  after 
the  same  manner ;  nay,  they  cannot  know,  or 
conceive  of  God,  or  of  heaven,  or  of  the  Re 
deemer,  or  indeed  of  any  one  principle  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  the  same  manner,  or  form 
the  same  ideas  of  those  things  in  their  minds. 

It  is  true,  the  different  capacities  and  faculties 
of  men  are  in  part  a  reason  for  this,  by  which  it 
is  occasioned,  that  scarce  two  men  together  have 
the  same  notions  and  apprehensions  even  of  one 
and  the  same  thing,  because  their  understandings 
are  led  by  different  guides,  and  they  see  by  dif 
ferent  lights. 

But  this  is  not  all, — they  are  not  alike  honest 
to  the  light  they  have.  Three  men  read  the 
lame  doctrinal  article,  say  it  be  of  the  Trinity,  or 
of  any  other,  and  they  all  examine  the  foundation 
of  it  in  the  Scripture, — one  thinks  verily  he  has 
found  out  the  mystery  effectually,  goes  on  with 
his  inquiries,  and  brings  every  Scripture  and 
every  passage  to  correspond  exactly  with  his  first 
notion,  and  thus  he  confirms  himself  immoveably 
in  his  opinion  ;  and  it  is  so  clear  to  him,  that  he 
can  not  only  never  be  argued  out  of  it,  but  can 
entertain  no  good  opinion  of  any  man  that  con 
ceives  of  it  in  any  other  way,  but  takes  him  for  an 


nemy  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and   that  he 

merits  to  be  expelled   out   of  Christ's   church, 

denied  the  Christian  communion,  and,  in  short, 

reats  him  with  no  respect,  no,  nor  thinks  of  him 

with  charity. 

Another  comes  to  the  same  Scripture,  and  in 
quest  of  the  same  doctrine,  and  he  reads  over  the 
same  texts,  and  receives  notions  from  them  di 
rectly  opposite  to  the  other,  or,  at  least,  very 
remote  from  them  ;  he  follows  in  his  search 
hrousrh  all  the  corroborating  texts,  and  is  con- 
irmed  in  his  first  opinion  from  them  all  ;  he 
rows  as  immoveable  in  his  received  construction 
of  the  Scripture  as  the  other,  and  all  is  so  clear 
to  him,  that  he  not  only  can  never  be  argued  out 
of  his  opinion,  but  can  entertain  no  good  opinion 
of  any  man  that  conceives  of  it  any  other  way, 
>ut  takes  him  for  an  enemy  to  the  orthodox  doc 
trine. 

The  third  man,  he  reads  over  all  the  same 
texts  of  Scripture,  but  doing  it  with  an  indiffer- 
ency  as  to  the  substance,  and  whether  he  receives 
right  information  or  no,  truly  he  comes  away 
with  a  calmness  of  mind  as  to  the  substance ; 
and  as  he  went  with  no  great  concern  about 
leing  certain,  so  he  comes  back  as  uncertain  as 
le  went. 

These  three  men  are  enough  to  fill  the  whole 
world  full  of  disputes  about  religion.  The  first 
;wo  meet,  and  being  equally  positive  of  their 
aeing  infallibly  guided,  equally  warm  in  defending 
their  opinions,  and  equally  tenacious  of  them, 
and  above  all,  equally  void  of  charity  to  the 
other,  truly  they  fall  out,  part,  condemn,  cen 
sure,  revile,  and  as  opportunity  and  power  offers, 
at  last  persecute  one  another,  and  all  one  an 
other's  adherents. 

The  third,  half  informed,  indifferent  man,  he 
comes  in  between  these  two,  laughs  at  them 
both,  says  they  are  a  parcel  of  furious  Christians, 
that  the  thing  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  ba 
known,  that  it  is  no  article  of  faith,  so  as  that 
without  deciding  it  a  man  cannot  be  saved  ;  say» 
they  are  a  parcel  of  fools  to  fall  out  thus  about 
what  they  cannot  be  certain  of,  and  which 
they  may  go  to  heaven  though  they  should  not 
understand  it  till  they  come  there  ;  and  thus  the 
world  comes  to  be  divided. 

Could  they  differ  with  humility,  they  would 
differ  with  charity,  but  it  is  not  to  be  in  religion, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  civil  or  politic  affairs ;  for 
there  is  a  thing  called  zeal,  which  men  call  a 
grace  in  religion,  and  esteem  a  duty,  and  this 
makes  men  fall  out  in  religious  matters  with  a 
more  fatal  warmth  and  more  animosity  than  in 
other  cases,  according  to  Hudibras. 

"  Zeal  makes  men  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk, 
For  Dame  Religion  as  for  punk." 

Nor  is  this  the  fate  only  of  the  Christian  reli 
gion,  though  it  is  more  so  there  than  in  any 
other,  but  it  is  the  same  in  other  cases,  as  be- 
tween  the  Persians  and  the  Turks,  about  the 
successors  of  their  prophet  Mahomet.  It  was  so 
of  old  between  the  heathen  and  the  Jews ;  and 
the  Assyrian  monarch  prepared  a  fiery  furnace 
for  those  that  would  not  fall  down  and  worship 
the  great  image  that  he  had  set  up. 

In  the  primitive  times  of  God's  Church,  the 
heathen  did  the  like  by  the  Christians,  and 
os  ad  leones  was  the  common  cry;  but 
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when  the  church  came  to  its  halcyon  days,  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  gave  peace  to  the  Christians, 
and  it  was  but  a  little  while  that  they  en 
joyed  that  peace  before  they  fell  out  by  the 
way;  the  Arian  heresies  rose  up,  and  differing 
opinions  rent  the  state  into  factions,  the  church 
into  schisms,  and  in  the  space  of  two  reigns  the 
Arians  persecuted  the  orthodox,  and  the  ortho 
dox  the  Arians,  almost  with  the  same  fury  as  the 
heathen  had  persecuted  them  both  with  before. 

From  thence  to  our  time  persecution  has  been 
the  practice  even  of  all  parties,  as  they  have 
been  clothed  with  power,  and  as  their  differences 
have  moved  them ;  for  example,  in  all  the  Chris 
tian  countries,  there  is  a  mortal  feud  between 
Popish  and  the  Protestant ;  and  though,  indeed, 
the  former  have  carried  their  zeal  farthest,  yet 
the  latter  have  not  been  able  to  say  they  have 
not  persecuted  in  their  turn,  though  not  with  fire 
and  faggot. 

What  wars  and  bloodshed  molested  Europe  on 
the  account  of  religion  in  Germany  ?  Especially 
till  the  general  pacification  of  those  troubles  at 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  when  the  Protestants, 
having  had  the  apparent  advantage  of  the  war, 
obtained  the  everlasting  settlement  of  their  re 
ligion  as  well  as  liberties  through  the  whole 
empire. 

Since  those  times,  what  persecution,  in  the 
same  country,  between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvin- 
ist  churches,  and  how  little  charity  is  among 
them,  insomuch  that  the  Lutherans  to  this  day 
will  not  allow  the  Reformed  Evangelic  churches, 
so  the  Calvinists  are  called,  liberty  to  assemble 
for  worship  within  the  gates  of  their  cities,  or 
give  them  Christian  burial. 

I  avoid  looking  too  near  home,  or  searching  in 
Scotland  and  England,  among  the  unhappy  divi 
sions  of  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  Church  of 
England  and  Dissenter,  and  this  I  do  because  it 
is  at  home ;  but  it  is  too  evident  that  all  those 
come  either  from  men's  being  negligent  of  right 
informations,  or  too  tenacious  when  they  have  it, 
for  it  is  evident,  if  all  men  would  be  honest  to 
the  light  they  have,  and  favourable  to  their 
neighbours,  we  might  hope  that,  how  many  several 
ways  soever  we  chose  to  walk  towards  heaven,  we 
should  all  meet  there  at  last. 

I  look  upon  all  the  seeds  of  religious  dissen 
sion  as  tares  sowed  by  the  devil  among  the 
wheat ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  though,  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  Assyrians  persecuted  the 
Jews,  and  the  Romans  the  Christians,  yet  where 
the  devil  is  immediately  and  personally  worship 
ped,  there  we  meet  with  little  or  no  persecution  ; 
for  Satan,  having  a  kind  of  peaceable  dominion 
there,  offers  them  no  disturbance ;  he  desires  no 
innovation  for  ever  ;  he  finds  the  sweetness  of  it, 
and  lets  it  all  alone. 

But  if  once  they  talk  of  other  gods  before 
him,  he  is  far  less  easy  ;  there  he  is  continually 
sowing  strife  and  hatching  divisions  among  them, 
for,  like  all  other  monarchs,  the  devil  loves  to 
reign  alone. 

ft  would  be  too  long  a  task  here  to  reckon  up 
the  several  sorts  of  differences  in  religion  even 
among  us  in  England,  where,  if  two  happen  to 
differ,  presently,  like  St  Paul  to  St  Peter,  they 
withstand  one  another  to  the  face ;  that  is  to 


say,   carry  on   the  dispute   to   the  utmost  ex. 
tremity. 

But  there  is  another  question  before  me,  and 
that  is  not  only  why  there  are  such  differences 
on  the  point  of  religion,  and  why  are  religious 
differences  hotter  and  more  irreconcilable  than 
other  breaches,  but  why  are  there  more  differ 
ences  of  this  kind  among  us  than  among  any 
other  nation  in  the  world? 

Certainly  this  pushing  on  our  religious  broils 
to  the  extremity  is  the  peculiar  of  this  country 
of  England,  and  is  not  the  same  thing  in  other 
places,  and  the  variety  is  such  here,  that  it  is 
said  there  are  more  several  communions  or  com 
munities  of  religious  kinds  in  England  than  in  all 
the  other  Protestant  countries  in  the  world. 

The  best  and  most  charitable  answer  that  I 
can  think  of  to  give  for  this  is  to  compliment 
ourselves,  and  say,  it  is  because  we  are  the  most 
religious  nation  in  the  world  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  we  in  general  set  more  seriously  to  work  to 
inquire  into  the  substance  and  nature  of  religion ; 
to  examine  principles,  and  weigh  the  reasons  of 
things,  than  other  people,  being  more  concerned 
for  and  anxious  about  the  affairs  of  God,  of  hea 
ven,  and  our  souls;  that  thinking,  as  we  ought 
to  do,  that  religion  is  of  the  utmost  concern  to 
us,  and  that  it  is  of  the  last  moment  to  us  to  be 
certain  about  it  and  well  grounded  in  the  points 
before  us,  particularly  whether  we  are  rightly 
informed  or  not.  This  anxious  concern  makes  us 
jealous  of  every  opinion  and  tenacious  of  our 
own,  breaks  much  in  upon  the  custom  of  sub 
mitting  our  judgments  to  the  clergy,  as  is  the 
case  in  countries  where  people  are  more  indif 
ferent  in  their  search  after  these  things,  and  more 
unconcerned  in  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of 
them. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  think  the  true 
and  the  only  just  reason  that  can  be  given  for 
this  matter,  is  not  that  we  are  more  furious  than 
other  people,  more  censorious  and  rash  in  our 
judgment,  that  we  have  less  charity,  or  less  pa 
tience,  in  debating  religious  points  than  other 
people ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  we  have  less  in 
difference  about  them,  and  cannot  sit  down  con 
tented  with  a  slight  and  overly  inquiry,  or  a 
cursory  or  school  answer  to  the  doubts  in  ques 
tion  ;  but  we  make  it  a  thing  of  absolute  necei 
sity  to  be  fully  informed  of,  and  therefore  a: 
earnest  in  the  inquiry,  and  knowing  the  scriptui 
to  be  the  great  rule  of  faith,  the  standard  fc 
life  and  doctrine,  we  fly  thither  and  search  foi 
ourselves,  not  having  popery  enough  to  expect 
an  infallible  judge,  not  indifference  enough  to 
acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the  clergy,  and 
perhaps  a  little  too  tenacious  of  our  own  inter 
pretation  even  in  things  we  are  uninstructed 
about. 

This,  indeed,  I  take  to  be  the  true  reason  why 
religious  disputes  increase  so  much  here,  and 
why  there  are  such  separations  and  schisms 
among  us,  more  than  there  are  in  any  other  na 
tion  in  the  world. 

I  know  much  of  it  is  laid  to  the  door  of  the 
confusions  they  were  all  in  here  during;  the 
bloody  intestine  wars  in  the  years  1640  to  1656, 
and  the  liberty  given  to  all  opinions  to  set  up 
themselves  at  that  time;  but  I  waive  that  as  a 
question  that  tends  to  more  division.  1  believe 
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the    reason    I  have  given  for  it    stands  as  well   [ 
grounded,  and  as  likely  to  be  approved,  as  any 
I  can  give,  or   as    any  that    has  been  given  in 
this  ease. 

There  is  another  difficult  question,  which  still 
remains  before  us,  and  that  is,  \vhat  remedy  can 
we  apply  to  this  malady  ?  And,  first,  I  must 
answer  negatively,  not  to  have  us  be  less  reli 
gious,  that  we  might  differ  less  about  it ;  but  to 
have  us  exercise  more  charity  in  our  disputes, 
that  we  might  differ  more  like  men  of  temper, 
and  more  like  Christians,  than  we  do.  This  is 
striking  at  the  root  of  religious  differences ;  for  if 
they  were  carried  on  mildly,  with  a  peaceable 
spirit,  willing  to  be  informed,  a  disposition  to 
love  as  brethren,  though  in  everything  not  like 
minded— our  variety  of  opinions  would  not  then 
have  the  name  of  differences,  we  should  not 
separate  in  communion  and  in  charity,  though 
we  did  not  agree  in  everything  we  were  to  believe 
or  not  to  believe  about  religion. 

It  is  hard  that  we  should  say  these  differences 
are  the  consequences  of  a  nation  having  more 
religion  than  their  neighbours,  since  we  have  still 
this  one  part  too  little;  and  as  I  suppose  us  to 
have  more  religion,  I  must  be  obliged  to  grant 
we  have  not  enough  more ;  for  if,  as  we  have  just 
so  much  more  religion  as  is  sufficient  to  make  us 
quarrelsome  in  religious  disputes,  we  had  yet  as 
much  more  as  were  sufficient  to  make  us  peace 
able  again  after  it,  then  we  should  be  religious 
to  purpose. 

So  that,  in  a  word,  our  being  so  religious  as 
above  is  only  an  unhappy  middle  composition, 
between  the  inquiring  and  fully-informed  Chris 
tian  on  one  hand,  and  the  careless,  indifferent, 
unconcerned  temper  that  takes  up  with  anything 
on  the  other  hand.  And  this  1  take  to  be  a 
just  though  short  account  of  our  differences  in 
England  about  religion. 

It   might  be  a  very  useful  question  to  star 
here,  namely,  where  will  all  our  unhappy  differ 
ences  end  ?     I,  that  am  not  willing  to  give  the 
worst  natured  answer,  where  the  best  and  kindes 
will  hold  water,  am  for  the  present  disposed  to 
answer  in  general,  rather  than  descend  to  par 
ticulars,  viz.,  in  heaven.     There  all  our  unkind 
unchristian,  unneighbourly,   unbrotherly   differ 
ences  will  end.     We  shall   freely   shake  hand 
there  with  many  a  pardoned  sinner  that  here  w 
bid  stand  off;   embrace  many  a  publican   tha 
here  we  think  it  a  dishonour  to  converse  with 
see  many  a  heart  that  we  have  broken  here,  wit 
censures,  reproachings,  and  revilings,  made  whole 
again  by  the  balm  of  the  same  Redeemer's  blood. 
There  we  shall  see  that  there  have  been  other 
flocks  than  those  of  our  fold,  other  paths  to  hea 
ven  than  those  we  shut  men  out  from  ;  that  those 
we  have  excommunicated  have  been  taken  into 
that  superior  communion ;  and  those  we  have 
placed  at  our  left-hand   have  been  thwe  sum 
moned   to   the  right-hand;   all   separations  will 
be  there  taken  away,   and  the  mind  of  every 
Christian  be  entirely  reconciled  to  one  another; 
no  divisions,  no  differences — no  charging  sincere 
minds    with    hypocrisy,    or  embracing  painted 
hypocrites  for  saints ;  everything  to  be  seen  and 
to  be  known  as  it  really  is,  and  by  a  clear  light ; 
none  will  desire  to  deceive,  none  be  subject  to 
be  deceived. 


There  we  shall  look  upon  all  we  have  done 
and  said  in  prejudice  of  the  character  of  our  bre- 
.hren  with  a  just  change,  and  sufficiently  repair 
to  one  another  all  the  injurious  things  we  have 
said,  or  indeed  but  thought,  of  one  another,  by 
•ejoicing  in  the  common  felicity  and  praising  the 
sovereign  glory  that  had  received  those  we  had 
"oolishly  rejected,  and  let  those  into  the  same 
icaven  whom  we  had,  in  the  abundance  of  our 
jride  and  the  penury  of  our  charity,  shut  out. 

How  many  actions  of  men  which  we,  seeing 
only  their  outside,  have  now  censured,  shall  we 
ind  there  by  that  penetration  that  cannot  err,  be 
accepted  for  their  inside  sincerity  ?  How  many 
an  opinion  that  we  condemn  here  shall  we  see 
then  to  be  orthodox  ?  In  a  word,  how  many 
contradicting  notions  and  principles  which  we 
thought  inconsistent  with  true  religion  shall  we 
find  then  to  be  reconcilable  to  themselves,  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  fountain  of  truth  ? 

All  the  difficulties  in  our  conceptions  of  things 
invisible  will  then  be  explained ;  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  immutability  of  the  divine  councils  will 
then  be  reconcilable  to  the  changeable  events 
of  things,  and  to  the  varieties  often  happening  in 
the  world.  The  unchangeableness  of  the  eternal 
decrees  will  then  appear  ;  and  yet  the  efficacy  of 
praying  to  God  to  do  this,  or  not  do  that,  to  par 
don,  forgive,  spare,  and  forbear,  which  we  now 
say  is  inconsistent  with  those  unchangeable  de 
crees,  shall  be  reconcilable  to  that  unchangeable- 
ness  in  a  manner  to  us  now  inconceivable. 

And  this  is  the  foundation  of  what  I  now  ad 
vance,  viz.,  that  in  heaven  all  our  differences  in 
religion  will  be  reconciled,  and  will  be  at  an  end. 
If  any  man  ask  we  whether  they  cannot  be  ended 
before,  I  answer,  if  we  were  all  thoroughly  con 
vinced  that  they  would  be  reconciled  then,  we 
should  certainly  put  an  end  to  them  before  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  be  done.  Men's  convictions 
of  the  greatest  and  most  certain  truths  are  not 
equal  to  one  another,  or  equal  to  the  weight  and 
significancy  of  those  truths  ;  and  therefore  such 
a  general  effect  of  this  affair  cannot  be  expected 
on  this  side  of  time. 

There  is  one  very  'great  reconciler  of  religious 
differences  in  this  world,  which  has  sometimes 
been   made   use  of  by   Providence  to  heal  the 
breaches  in    Christian  charity  among  religious 
people,  and  it  is,  generally  speaking,  very  effec 
tual  ;  but  it  is  a  bitter  draught,  a  potion  that 
goes  down  with  great  reluctance,  and  that  is  per 
secution.     This  generally  reconciles  the  differ 
ences  of  Christians  about  the  lesser  matters  in 
religion.     The  primitive  churches,  while  under 
the  Roman  persecutions,  had  a  much   greater 
harmony  among  themselves,  and  very  few  schisms 
and  divisions  broke   out   among  them.     When 
they  did  differ  in   any   particular  points,   they 
wrote  he;iling  epistles  to  one  another,  contended 
with  modesty  and  with  charity,  and  referred  will 
ingly  their  notions  to  be  decided  by  one  another. 
They  did  not  separate  communion,  and  excom 
municate  whole  churches  and  nations  for  a  dis 
pute  about  the  celebration  of  Easter,  or  unchurch 
one  another  for  the  question  of  receiving  and  re- 
baptizing  of  penitents,  as  was  afterwards  the  case. 
The  furnace  of  affliction  burnt  up  all  that  dross, 
the  fury  of  their  persecutors  kept  their  minds 
humble,  their  zeal  for  religion  hot,  and  their 
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affection  for  and  charity  to  one  another  increased 
as  their  liberty  and  their  number  were  lessened. 

Thus  Bishop  Ridley  and  Bishop  Hooper,  the 
first  a  rigid  Church-of-England  bishop,  the  other 
almost  a  Presbyterian,  or  at  least  a  Calvmist, 
like  Peter  and  Paul,  differed  hotly,  and  withstood 
one  another  to  the  face  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Reformation ;  but  when  they  came  to  burn 
for  their  religion,  fire  and  faggot  showed  them 
the  reconcilableness  of  all  their  disputes,  con 
vinced  them  that  it.  was  possible  for  both  to  hold 
fast  the  truth  in  sincerity  and  yet  entertain  dif 
fering  notions  of  the  rites  and  outsides  of  the 
divine  economy,  and  at  the  stake  they  ended  all 
their  disputes,  wrote  healing  letters  to  one  an 
other,  and  became  fellow-martyrs  and  confessors 
for  that  very  profession  which  was  so  intermixed 
with  censure  and  dislike  before. 

And  let  all  that  think  of  this  remedy  remem 
ber  that  whenever  these  quarrelsome  Christians 
come,  by  persecution  or  any  other  incident,  to  be 
thus  reconciled  in  their  charity,  they  find  always 
a  great  deal  to  ask  pardon  of  one  another  for 
with  respect  to  what  is  past ;  all  their  violence, 
heat  of  zeal,  and  much  more  heat  of  passion,  all 
their  breach  of  charity,  their  reproaches  and  cen 
sures  and  hard  words,  which  have  passed  between 
them,  will  only  then  serve  to  bring  them  together 
with  more  affection,  and  to  embrace  more 
warmly  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  all  the  differences 
in  religion  among  good  men  (for  I  do  not  mean 
essential,  doctrinal,  and  fundamental  differences), 
serve  only  to  make  them  all  ashamed  of  them 
selves  at  last. 

OK  THE  WONDERFUL  EXCELLENCY  OF  NEGATIVE 
RELIGION  AND  NEGATIVE  VIRTUE. 

NEGATIVE  virtue  sets  out  like  the  Pharisee  with 
God,  I  thank  thee  ;  it  is  a  piece  of  religious  pa 
geantry,  a  jointed  baby  dressed  up  gay,  but, 
stripped  of  its  gewgaws,  it  appears  a  naked  lump 
fit  only  to  please  children  and  deceive  fools.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  it  is  a  cheat  upon 
the  neighbourhood,  a  dress  for  without  doors,  for 
it  is  of  no  use  within  ;  it  is  a  mask  put  on  for  a 
character,  and  as  generally  it  is  used  to  cheat 
others,  it  is  so  ignorantly  embraced  that  we  cheat 
even  ourselves  with  it. 

In  a  word,  negative  virtue  is  positive  vice,  at 
least,  when  it  is  made  use  of  in  any  of  the  two 
last  cases ;  namely,  either  as  a  mask  to  deceive 
others  or  as  a  mist  to  deceive  ourselves.  If  a 
man  were  to  look  back  upon  it  to  see  in  what 
part  he  could  take  up  his  nest,  or  lay  a  founda 
tion  of  hope  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind  as  to 
future  things,  he  would  find  it  the  most  uncom 
fortable  condition  to  go  out  of  the  world  with  tha 
any  man  in  the  world  can  think. 

The  reason  is  plain  ;  compare  it  with  the  pub 
lican,  whom  such  a  man  despises.  Here  is  m) 
landlord  is  a  drunkard,  one  of  my  tenants  is  i 
thief,  such  a  poor  man  is  a  swearer,  such  a  ric) 
man  a  blasphemer,  such  a  tradesman  is  a  cheat 
such  a  justice  of  the  peace  is  an  atheist,  such  a 
rakish  fellow  is  turned  highwayman,  such  a  bea> 
is  debauched  ;  but  I— I  that  am  clothed  in  nega 
tives,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  my  own  vanity, — 
1  live  a  sober,  regular,  retired  life,  I  am  an  hones 
man  ;  I  defraud  nobody  ;  no  man  ever  heard  me 


wear,  or  an  ill  word  come  out  of  my  mouth  ;  1 
lever  talk  irreligiously  or  profanely,  and  I  am 
never  missed  out  of  my  seat  at  church.  God,  I 
hank  thee  !  I  am  not  debauched,  1  am  no  high 
wayman,  no  murderer,  &c.  Now,  what  is  the 
iifference  of  all  these  ?  I  must  confess,  speaking 
'f  all  these  together,  and  of  what  is  usually  the 
nd  of  them,  I  think  a  man  had  better  be  any  of 
hem,  nay,  almost  all  of  them  together,  than  the 
man  himself,  and  my  reason  is  in  a  few  words  as 
ollows :  — 

All  these  know  themselves  to  be  wicked  per- 
ons ;  conscience,  though  for  a  time  oppressed 
and  kept  under,  yet  upon  all  occasions  tells  them 
>lainly  what  their  condition  is,  and  oftentimes 
hey  repent.  It  is  true,  sometimes  they  do  not ; 
3od  is  pleased  sometimes  to  treat  them  in  the 
vindictive  attribute,  and  they  are  cut  off  in  their 
crimes,  insensible  and  stupid,  without  a  space  or 
a  heart  to  repent ;  and  therefore  let  none  take 
lope  in  their  profligate  living  from  what  I  am 
;oing  to  say. 

Again ;  others,  though  they  do  repent,  and 
jod  is  pleased  to  give  them  the  grace  to  return 
o  him  as  penitents,  come  to  it  very  late,  and 
sometimes  under  a  severe  hand,  as  perhaps  on  a 
death-bed,  or  under  some  disaster,  and  oftentimes 
at  the  gallows. 

But  still,  I  say,  those  men,  though  they  sin, 
they  do  it  as  a  crime,  and  when  they  come  to  be 
old  of  it  often  they  are  brought  to  repent.  But 
the  negative  Christian  I  speak  of  is  so  full  of  him 
self,  so  persuaded  that  he  is  good  enough,  and 
religious  enough  already,  that  he  has  no  thoughts 
of  anything  unless  it  be  to  pull  off  his  hat  to 
God  Almighty  now  and  then,  and  thank  him  that 
he  has  no  need  of  him.  This  is  the  opiate  that 
doses  his  soul  even  to  the  last  gasp  ;  and  it  is  ten 
thousand  to  one  but  the  lethargic  dream  shoots 
him  through  the  gulf  at  once,  and  he  never  opens 
his  eyes  till  he  arrives  in  that  light  where  all 
things  are  naked  and  open  ;  where  he  sees  too 
late  that  he  has  been  a  cheat  to  himself,  and  has 
been  hurried  by  his  own  pride  in  a  cloud  of  ne 
gatives  into  a  state  of  positive  destruction  without 
remedy. 

I  am  reading  no  particular  man's  fate ;  God 
forbid  !  I  restrain  it  to  no  circumstances,  I  point 
out  no  persons  ;  it  is  too  solemn  a  thing  to  make 
it  a  satire :  it  is  the  state,  not  the  man,  I  speak 
of.  Let  the  guilty  apply  it  to  themselves,  and 
the  proud  good  man  humble  himself  and  avoid  it. 
I  have  observed  that  many  fall  into  this  case 
by  the  excessive  vanity  of  being  thought  well  of 
by  their  neighbours,  obtaining  a  character,  &c. 
It  is  a  delusion  very  fatal  to  many  ;  a  good  name 
is  indeed  a  precious  ointment,  and  in  some  cases 
is  better  than  life.  But  with  your  pardon,  Mr 
Negative,  it  must  be  a  good  name  for  good  deeds, 
or  otherwise  a  good  name  upon  a  bad  life  is  a 
painted  whore,  that  has  a  gay  countenance  upon 
a  rotten,  diseased,  corrupted  carcase. 

Much  to  be  preferred  is  the  general  slander  of 
a  prejudiced  age  and  a  state  of  universal  calumny, 
where  the  mind  is  free  from  the  guilt  they  charge. 
Such  a  man,  though  the  world  spits  upon  and 
despises  him,  looks  in  with  comfort,  and  looks  up 
with  hope. 


-Hie  murus  Ahent-us  esto, 


Nil  QOnscire  sibi,  nulla  pallcscere  culoa.— Vino. 
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General  contempt,  universal  reproach,  is  a 
life  that  requires  a  world  of  courage  and  steadi 
ness  of  mind  to  support ,  but,  be  this  my  portion  ' 
in  this  world,  with  a  heart  that  does  not  reproach 
me  with  the  guilt,  much  rather  than  to  be  a  man 
of  negatives  only,  and  who  all  the  world  caresses 
with  their  good  wishes  and  good  opinion,  but  is 
himself  empty  of  real  virtue,  a  hypocrite  at  bot 
tom,  a  cheat,  and  under  the  delusion  of  it ;  whose 
portion  is  with  hypocrites,  and  who  can  neither 
look  in,  or  look  up  with  pleasure,  but  must  look 
without  himself,  for  all  that  can  be  called  good, 
either  by  others  or  by  himself. 

As  at  the  great  and  last  day,  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  so  I  am  persuaded  the 
opinion  we  have  of  one  another  here,  will  be  one 
of  the  things  which  will  be  there,  and  perhaps 
not  till  then  fully  rectified  ;  and  we  shall  be  there 
thoroughly  enlightened,  we  shall  find  room  to 
see  that  we  have  been  much  mistaken  in  our 
notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  religion  and  irreligion, 
in  the  characters  of  our  neighbours.  And  I  am 
persuaded  we  shall  see  many  of  our  acquaint 
ances  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a  righteous 
judge,  whose  characters  we  have  oppressed  with 
slanders,  and  who  we  have  censoriously  placed  at 
his  left  hand  here ;  and  many  a  painted  hypo 
crite,  who  has  insulted  his  neighbour  with, 
"  Stand  off,  I  am  holier  than  thou,"  or  whom  he 
has  turned  from  with  disdain,  and  with  a  "  This 
publican  !"  placed  at  the  left  hand,  who  we  made 
no  doubt  we  should  have  seen  at  the  right  hand 
in  triumph. 

This  is  a  support  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man, 
even  when  his  enemies,  as  David  says,  "  Gnash 
upon  him  with  their  teeth,  and  have  him  in  deri 
sion,"  that  is  to  say,  when  he  is  run  down  by 
universal  clamour,  and  damned  by  the  tongues  of 
men,  even  for  this  world  and  another. 

"  Happy  the  man,  who  with  exalted  soul, 
Knows  how  to  rate  the  great,  the  prosp'rous  fool, 
Who  can  the  insults  of  the  street  contemn, 
And  values  not  the  rage  or  tongues  of  men. 
He,  like  the  sun,  exists  on  his  own  flame. 
And,  when  he  dies,  is  to  himself  a  fame." 

But  take  this  with  you  as  you  go,  that  as  nega 
tive  praise  will  build  no  man  comfort,  so  negative 
virtue  will  not  support  the  mind  under  universal 
contempt.  Scandal  is  much  worse  than  slander ; 
for  the  first  is  founded  upon  real  guilt,  the  other 
attacks  innocence.  Nothing  is  a  scandal,  but 
what  is  true ;  nothing  is  a  shmder,  but  what  is 
false. 

He  that  fortifies  himself  against  reproach,  must 
do  it  with  a  certain  reserve  of  real  and  solid 
virtue  and  piety;  it  must  be  uprightness  and 
integrity  that  must  preserve  him  ;  nothing  but  a 
fund  of  what  is  good  can  support  the  mind  under 
the  reproach  of  being  all  that  is  bad ;  I  do  not 
mean  neither  that  the  man  must  be  perfect,  have 
no  follies  or  failings,  have  made  no  excursions, 
have  nothing  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  cha 
racter  ;  for  where  then  shall  the  man  be  found  I 
am  speaking  of?  And  I  may  be  said  to  be  de 
scribing  the  black  swan,  a  person  that  is  not,  and 
never  was  to  be  found ;  but  the  right  way  of 
judging  men,  and  the  way  which  alone  can  be 
just,  is  to  judge  of  them  by  their  general  conduct ; 
and  so  a  man  may  in  his  own  mind  justly  deno 
minate  himself:  as  every  good  action  docs  not  de 
nominate  me  to  be  a  good  man,  so  neither  does 


every  failing,  every  folly,  no,  nor  every  scanda 
lous  action,  denominate  me  a  hypocrite,  or  a 
wicked  man ;  otherwise  some  of  the  most  emi 
nent  saints  in  scripture,  and  of  every  age  since 
the  scripture  was  written,  are  gone  to  the  devil ; 
and  'twill  be  hard  to  say  there  was  ever  a  good 
man  in  the  world. 

But  I  return  to  my  subject,  the  negative  good 
man ;  and  let  me  examine  him  a  little  in  his  just 
character,  in  his  conduct,  public  and  private : 
he  is  no  drunkard,  but  is  intoxicated  with  the 
pride  of  his  own  worth  :  he  is  a  good  neighbour, 
a  common  arbitrator  and  peace  maker  in  other 
families,  but  a  cursed  tyrant  in  his  own :  he  ap 
pears  in  a  public  place  of  worship  for  a  show,  but 
never  enters  into  his  closet  and  shuts  the  door 
about  him,  to  pray  to  him  that  sees  in  secret :  he 
is  covered  with  the  vain-glorious  and  ostentatious 
part  of  charity,  but  does  all  his  alms  before  men, 
to  be  seen  of  them :  he  is  mighty  eager  in  the 
duties  of  the  second  table,  but  regardless  of  the 
first ;  appearingly  religious  to  be  seen  and  taken 
notice  of  by  men ;  but  between  God  and  his  own 
soul  no  intercourse,  no  communication :  what  is 
this  man  ?  and  what  comfort  is  there  of  the  life 
he  lives?  He  knows  little,  or  perhaps  nothing 
of  faith,  repentance,  and  a  Christian  mortified 
life :  in  a  word,  he  is  a  man  perfect  in  the  cir 
cumstances  of  religion,  and  perfectly  a  stranger 
to  the  essential  part  of  religion. 

Take  this  man's  conversation  apart,  enter  into 
the  private  and  retired  part  of  it,  what  notions 
has  he  of  mispent  hours,  and  of  the  natural  re 
flux  of  all  our  minutes,  on  to  the  great  centre  and 
gulf  of  life,  eternity  ?  Does  he  know  how  to  put 
a  right  value  upon  time  1  Does  he  esteem  it  the 
life-blood  of  his  soul,  as  it  really  is,  and  act  in 
all  the  moments  of  it,  as  one  that  must  account 
for  them  ?  Alas  !  this  is  of  no  weight  with  such 
a  man  ;  he  is  too  full  of  himself  to  enter  into  any 
notions  about  an  account,  either  for  mispent  time, 
or  anything  else  misdone  ;  but  persuading  him 
self  that  he  never  did  anything  amiss,  enter 
tains  no  notion  of  judgment  to  come,  eternity,  or 
anything  in  it. 

What  room  has  a  man  to  expatiate,  in  his 
thoughts  upon  so  immense  and  inconceivable  a 
subject  as  that  of  eternal  duration,  whose 
thoughts  are  all  taken  up,  and  swelled  top-full 
with  his  own  extraordinary  self.  It  would  be  im 
possible  for  any  man  in  the  world  to  entertain  one 
proud  thought  of  himself,  if  he  had  but  one 
right  idea  of  u  future  state.  Could  such  a  man 
think  that  anything  in  him,  or  anything  he 
could  do,  could  purchase  for  him  a  felicity  that 
was  to  last  to  eternity  ?  What !  that  a  man 
should  be  capable  in  one  moment  (for  life  is  not 
that  in  length  compared  to  eternity)  to  do  any 
thing  for  which  he  should  deserve  to  be  made 
happy  to  eternity  ? 

If,  then,  you  can  form  no  equality  between  what 
he  can  do  and  what  he  shall  receive,  less  can 
it  be  founded  upon  his  negative  virtue,  or  what 
he  has  forborne  to  do ;  and  if  neither  his  negative 
nor  his  positive  piety  can  be  equal  to  the  reward, 
and  to  the  eternity  that  ^reward  is  to  last  for ; 
what  then  is  become  of  the  Pharisee?  he  must 
think  no  more  of  himself,  for  all  his  boasts;  nei 
ther  of  his  negatives  nor  his  positives,  but  of  a 
rich  unbounded  grace,  tha*  rnward*  according  to 
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Use",  not  according  to  what  we  can  do  ;  and  that 
to  be  judged  at  the  last  day  according  to  our 
works,  if  literally  understood,  would  be  to  be 
undone ;  but  we  are  to  be  judged  by  the  sin 
cerity  of  our  repentance,  to  be  rewarded  accord 
ing  to  the  infinite  grace  of  God,  and  purchase  of 
Christ,  with  a  state  of  blessedness  to  an  endless 
eternity. 

Indeed  this  eternity  is  not  a  meditation  suita 
ble  to  the  man  I  am  talking  of,  'tis  a  sublime 
thought,  which  his  bloated  imagination  has  never 
descended  to  or  engaged  in  ;  and  when  it  comes 
he  is  like  to  have  as  little  comfort  of  it  as  he  has 
had  thought  about  it. 

This  thought  of  eternity  raises  new  ideas  in  my 

mind,  and  I  cannot  go  forward  without  a  digres- 

_*ion  upon  so  important  a  subject ;  if  the  reader 

approves  the  thought,  he  will  not  quarrel  about 

its  being  a  digression. 

ETERNITY. 

Hail !  mighty  circle,  unconceived  abyss, 
Centre  of  worlds  to  come,  and  grave  of  this ; 
Great  gulf  of  Nature,  in  whose  mighty  womb, 
Lies  all  that  thing  called  Past,  that  nothing  called  to 

come. 

Ever  and  never,  both  begun  in  thee, 
The  weak  description  of  eternity, 
Mere  sounds  which  only  can  thy  being  confess  ; 
For  how  should  finite  words  thee  infinite  exprets  ? 
Thou  art  duration's  modern  name, 
To  be,  or  to  have  been,  in  thee  are  all  the  same. 

Thy  circle  holds  the  pre-existent  state 

Of  all  that's  early,  or  that  shall  be  late. 

Thou  know"st  no  past  or  future  ;  all  in  thee, 

Make  up  one  point,  Eternity : 

And,  if  things  mortal  measure  tilings  sublime, 

Are  all  one  great  ubiquity  of  time. 

To  end,  begin,  be  born,  and  die, 
The  accidents  of  time  and  life, 

Are  nonsense  in  thy  speech,  Eternity 
Swallows  them  all,  in  thee  they  end  their  strife. 
In  thee  the  ends  of  nature  form  one  line, 
And  generation  with  corruption  join. 

Ages  of  life  describe  thy  state  in  vain, 
Even  death  itself,  in  thee,  lives  o'er  again. 
Thy  radiant  bright,  unfaded  face, 
Shines  over  universal  space. 
All  limits  from  thy  vast  extent  must  flee, 
Old  everlasting's  but  a  point  to  thee, 
Ten  everlastings  make  not  one  Eternity. 

To  thee  things  past  exist  as  things  that  are ; 

And  things  to  come,  as  if  they  were ; 

Thou  wast  the  first  great  when,  while  there  was  yet  no 

where. 

Even  time  itself 's  a  little  ball  of  space, 
Borrowing  a  name  from  thy  illustrious  face, 
Which,  wheeling  round,  in  its  own  circle  burns, 
Rolls  out  from  thy  first  spring,  and  into  thee  returns. 

What  we  have  been,  and  what  we  are, 

The  present  and  the  time  that's  past, 
We  can  resolve  to  nothing  here, 

But  what  we  are  to  be  in  thee  at  last. 

Deeds  soon  shall  die,  however  nobly  done, 
And  thoughts  of  men,  like  as  themselves  decay : 

But  time  when  to  eternity  roll'd  on, 
Shall  never,  never,  never  waste  away. 

Years,  ages,  months,  weeks,  days,  and  hours, 
Wear  out,  and  words  to  number  them  shall  fail, 

One  endless  all  the  wild  account  devours, 
And  thy  vast  unit  casts  up  all  the  tale. 

Numbers  as  far  as  numbers  run 

Are  all  in  thy  account  but  one, 

Ot  rather  are  thy  reck'ning  just  begun. 

Thou  art  the  life  of  immortality, 

When  time  itself  drowns  and  expires  in  thee. 

AH  the  great  actions  of  aspiring  men, 

By  which  they  build  that  trifling  thing  call'd  fame, 
In  thy  embrace  lose  all  their  where  and  when, 

Reierviag  net  so  much  as  a  mere  empty  name. 


How  vain  are  sorrows  of  a  human  state, 
Why  mourn  th'  afflicted  at  their  fate? 
One  point,  one  moment's  longer  far 
Than  all  their  days  of  sorrow  shall  appear, 
When  wrapt  in  wonders  we  shall  see, 
And  measure  their  extent  by  thee. 

In  vain  are  glorious  monuments  of  fame, 
Which  fools  erect  t'immortalise  a  name, 
Not  half  a  moment  when  compar'd  with  thee, 
Lives  all  their  fancy"  d  immortality. 

Start  back,  my  soul !  and  with  some  horror  view, 
If  with  these  eyes  thou  can'st  look  through, 
Inquire  what  gives  the  pain  of  loss  a  sting, 
Even  hell  itself  's  a  hell,  in  no  one  other  thing. 

Then  with  a  brightness  on  thy  face, 

An  emanation  from  that  glorious  place, 

A  joy  which  no  dark  cloud  can  overcast, 

And  which,  Eternity  itself  cannot  outlast, 

Reflect,  my  soul !  Duration  dwells  on  high, 

And  heaven  itself  s  made  heaven,  by  blest  Eternity. 

But  to  the  purpose  in  hand,  for  I  have  not 
done  with  this  man  of  negatives  yet.  And  now 
let  us  bring  him  more  nearly  and  seriously  to  a 
converse  with  the  invisible  world.  He  looks  into 
it  with  horror  and  dreadful  apprehensions,  as 
Felix,  when  St  Paul  reasoned  of  temperance, 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment  to  come.  Felix 
was  a  moral  heathen,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  oi 
negatives,  like  him  I  am  speaking  of.  What  was 
then  the  case?  He  trembled.  Pray,  what  is  it 
reasonable  to  think  Felix  trembled  at?  If  I  may 
give  my  opinion,  who  am  but  a  very  mean  expo 
silor  of  texts,  it  was  this  or  something  like  it. 

Felix  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  man  ol 
power;  and  by  his  wisdom,  as  also  by  his  reve 
rence  of  the  gods,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
sum  of  religion,  had  been  a  man  of  morals,  a  man 
that  had  practised  temperance  and  righteous 
ness,  as  the  life  which  was  unquestionably  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  powers  above  with  an  Elysian 
felicity,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  Roman 
maxim,  that  the  gods  were  the  rewarders  of 
virtue. 

But  when  the  blessed  Apostle  came  to  reason 
with  Felix,  how  unlikely  it  was  that  these  nega 
tives  should  purchase  our  happiness  hereafter, 
he  showed  him  that  the  gods  could  not  be  in  debt 
to  us  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  which  was  indeed 
no  more  than  living  most  suitable  to  our  reason, 
that  a  life  of  virtue  and  temperance  was  its  own 
reward,  by  giving  a  healthy  body,  a  clear  head,  a 
composed  life,  &c.,  fitting  the  man  for  all  other 
worldly  enjoyments  adequate  to  his  reason  and 
his  present  felicity  as  a  man.  But  eternal  hap 
piness  must  come  from  another  spring,  namely, 
from  the  infinite,  unbounded  grace  of  a  provoked 
God,  who  having  erected  a  righteous  tribunal, 
where  every  heart  should  be  searched,  and  where 
every  tongue  would  confess  itself  guilty,  and 
stand  self-condemned.  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Paul 
preached,  would  separate  such  as  by  faith  and 
repentance  he  had  brought  home  and  united  to 
himself  by  the  grace  of  adoption,  and  on  the  foot 
of  his  having  laid  down  his  life  a  ransom  for  them, 
had  appointed  them  to  salvation. 

When  poor  negative  Felix  heard  of  this,  and 
that  all  his  philosophy,  his  temperance,  and 
righteousness,  if  it  had  been  ten  thousand  times 

great,  would  weigh  nothing  and  plead  nothing 
for  him  at  that  judicature,  and  that  he  began  to 
see  the  justice  and  reason  of  this,  for  Paul  rea 
soned  him  into  it ;  I  sav.  when  he  saw  this,  he 
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trembled   indeed,  as  well  he  might,  and  as  all 
negative  people  will. 

What  a  strange  idea  must  that  pharisee  have 
of  God,  who  went  up  with  the  publican  to  the 
temple  to  pray.  It  is  observable  he  went  with  a 
good  stock  of  assurance  in  his  face  that  could 
come  to  the  altar  as  he  did,  not  to  offer  any 
sacrifice  ;  we  do  not  find  he  carried  any  offering, 
or  bespoke  the  priest  to  make  any  atonement ; 
he  wanted  no  priests  to  make  any  confession  to. 
Good  man,  as  he  thought  he  was,  he  had  no  sins 
to  confess ;  he  rather  came  up  to  the  altar  to 
even  accounts  with  heaven,  and  like  the  other 
man  in  the  gospel,  tell  God  that  he  had  fulfilled 
the  whole  law,  and  had  done  all  those  things  that 
were  commanded,  even  from  his  youth ;  so,  as 
before,  he  only  pulled  off  his  hat  to  his  God,  and 
let  him  know  that  there  was  nothing  between 
them  at  present,  and  away  he  goes  about  his 
business. 

But  the  poor  wretch,  whom  he  despised,  and 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  for  he  durst  come 
no  further,  acted  quite  another  part.  He  had  at 
first  indeed,  in  sense  of  his  duty,  resolved  to  go 
up  to  the  temple  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  splen 
dour  and  majesty  of  God  represented  by  the  glory 
of  that  elevated  building,  I  say,  when  he  saw  that, 
though  a  great  way  off,  and  then  looked  into 
his  own  heart,  all  his  negative  confidences  failing 
him,  and  a  sense  of  miserable  circumstances 
coming  upon  him,  he  stops  short,  and  with  a 
blow  of  reflection,  and  perfectly  unmixed  with 
any  of  the  pharisee's  pride,  he  looks  down  in  humi 
lity,  but  lifts  up  his  heart  in  a  penitential  faith, 
with  a  "  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

Here  was  faith,  repentance,  duty,  and  confes 
sion,  all  conjoined  in  one  act,  and  the  man's  work 
was  done  at  once,  he  went  away  justified.  When 
the  negative  pharisee  went  home,  the  self-same 
vain  wretch  that  he  came  out,  with  "  God,  I 
thank  thee,"  in  his  mouth,  and  a  mass  of  pride  in 
his  heart,  that  nothing  could  convince. 

In  what  glorious  colours  do  the  Scriptures 
upon  all  occasions  represent  those  two  hand-in- 
hand  graces,  faith  and  repentance  !  There  is  not 
one  mention  of  faith  in  the  whole  Scripture  but 
what  is  recommending  some  way  or  other  to  cur 
admiration  and  to  our  practice  ;  it  is  the  founda 
tion  and  the  top-stone  of  all  religion,  the  right 
hand  to  lead  and  the  left  hand  to  support,  in  the 
whole  journey  of  a  Christian,  even  through  this 
world  and  into  the  next.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  j 
fum  and  substance  of  the  Gospel  foundation. 

Religion  seems  to  have  been  founded  upon 
three  establishments  in  the  world,  in  all  which 
the  terms  of  life  are  laid  down  at  the  end  of  our 
acceptance  of  it. 

The  first  establishment  was  with  Adam  in 
Paradise ;  the  terms  of  which  w<  re.  "  Forbear 
and  live." 

The  second  establishment  was  with  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel,  in  the  giving  of  the  law  ;  the  ti  HUB 
of  which  were,  "  Do  and  live." 

The  third  establishment  is  that  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ;  the  terms  of  which  are,  "  Be 
lieve  and  live." 

So  that,  in  a  word,  faith  is  the  substance  nnd 
fulfilling  of  Gospel  religion,  the  plan  of  righteous 
ness,  and  the  great  efficient  of  eternal  life.,.-  Let 


me  break  out  here  upon  this  glorious  subject,  and 
pardon  the  excursion,  I  entreat  you. 

FAITH. 

'  Hail !  mystic,  realising  vision,  hail ! 
Heaven's  duplicate,  eternity's  entail ; 
God's  representative  to  hand  us  on, 
And  for  us  claim  a  station  near  his  throne. 

Not  the  eternal  battlements  of  brass, 
Gates,  a  whole  hell  of  devils  could  never  pass ; 
Not  angels,  not  the  bright  seraphic  train, 
Which  drove  out  Adam  from  the  sacred  plain : 
Not  all  the  flaming  sw.Tds  heaven  ever  drew, 
Shall  shut  thee  out,  or  intercept  thy  view. 

Boldly  thou  scal'st  the  adamantine  wall. 

Where  heaps  of  fainting  suppliants  fall, 
Where  doubt  has  thousands  and  ten  thousands  slain, 

And  hypocrites  knock  hard  in  vain. 

Soaring  above  the  dark  abyss  of  fear. 
Quite  out  of  sight,  behind  thou  leav'st  despair 
Who  fainting,  and  unable  to  keep  pace, 
Gives  up  the  prize,  gives  out  the  race, 
Faints  by  the  way,  and  fainting  cries, 
I  can't,  and  so  for  fear  of  dying,  dies. 

While  thou,  on  air  of  hope,  fanning  thy  wings, 

With  gentle  gales  of  joy,   from  whence   assurance 

springs, 

Mount'st  on,  and  passing  all  th'  aetherial  bounds, 
Thy  head  with  beatific  rapture  crowns. 

Great  pilot  of  the  soul,  who  goes  before 
The  dangers  of  the  dreadful  voyage  t'  explore, 
Enters  the  very  place,  and  when  tis  there, 
Sends  back  expresses  to  support  us  here, 
Negotiates  peace,  gains  the  great  pledge  of  love, 

And  gets  it  ratified  above. 

With  awful  confidence  at  heaven's  high  throne, 
It  rather  humbly  claims  than  merely  prays. 
Pleads,  promises,  and  calls  them  all  its  own, 
And  trusts  to  have,  even  then,  when  heaven  denies. 

On  earth  what  wonders  has  it  wrought ! 
Rather  what  wonders  has  it  not  ? 
It  has  parted  rivers,  dried  up  seas, 
Made  hills  of  those,  and  walls  of  these. 


If  towards  heaven  it  looks,  'tis  ne'er  in  vain, 
From  thence  't  has  brought  down  fire,  't  has  b 

down  rain, 
And  thither  it  ascends  in  flame  again. 

Its  influence  is  so  vigorous  and  intense, 
It  pierces  all  the  negatives  of  sense. 
Things  quite  invisible  to  sight  it  sees, 
Things  difficult  performs  with  ease : 
Things  imperceptible  to  us  it  knows, 
Things  utterly  impossible  it  docs : 
Things  unintelligible  it  understands, 
Things  high  (superior  to  itself)  commands, 
Things  in  themselves  unnatural  reconciles, 
Weakness  to  strength,  and  to  its  sorrows  smiles, 
Hopes  against  hope,  and  in  despair's  resign'd, 
And  spite  of  storms  without,  it  calms  the  mind. 

Say,  unborn  lamp,  what  feeds  thy  flame, 
In  all  varieties  the  same  ? 

What  wonder-working  hand  thy  power  supplies! 
Nature  and  reason's  just  surprise. 

Nature  and  reason  join  thee  hand  in  hand, 
And  to  thy  just  dominion  stoop  the  mind : 
But  neither  can  thy  workings  understand, 
And  in  thy  swifter  pace  thou  leav'st  them  both  behind. 
'Twas  from  thy  motion  fortified  by  thee, 
Peter  ask'd  leave  to  walk  upon  the  sea, 
When  his  great  Lord  said,  '  Come,'  and  Faith  Mid,  'Go, 
What  heart  could  fear?  What  coward  tongue  say,  no  T 
Boldly  he  gtept  upon  the  flowing  wave,  J 

And  might  havu  march'd  through  fire  or  through  thef 
grave,  C 

While  he  stood  by  who  had  the  power  to  save:  J 

But  soon  as  Peter  lost  his  hold  of  thee, 

He  sunk  like  lead  into  the  sea. 
All  thy  magnetic  powi-r  disperst  and  gone, 
The  heavenly  charm  was  broke,  and  Peter  quite  undent ; 

And  had  not  help  been  just  at  hand, 
Peter  had  gone  the  nearest  wav  to  lanH 
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Made  up  of  wonders,  and  on  wonders  fix'd, 
Of  contradicting  qualities  thou'rt  mix'd. 
Small  as  a  grain,  yet  as  a  mountain  great, 
A  child  in  growth,  yet  as  a  giant  strong; 
A  beggar,  yet  above  a  king  in  state  : 
Of  birth  but  short,  yet  in  duration  long. 
How  shall  we  reconcile  thee  to  our  sense? 
Here  thou  would'st  pass  for  mere  impertinence. 
Thy  teasing  nature  would  thy  end  defeat, 
So  humble,  and  yet  so  importunate. 

See  the  great  test  of  faith,  the  greatest  sure, 

That  heaven  e'er  put  a  mortal  to  endure. 

She  cried,  she  begg"d,  nay,  she  believM  and  pray"d, 

Yet  long  neglected,  and  as  long  denied ; 

At  last,  as  if  commanded  to  despair, 

She's  almost  told  it  was  not  in  his  power, 

That  she  was  out  of  his  commission  plac'd, 

Shut  out  by  heaven,  by  race  accurst. 

Woman !  I  am  not  sent  to  thee ! 

Woman!  thou  hast  no  share  in  me! 
Was  ever  creature  born,  but  this,  could  hear 
Such  words  proclaim'd  from  heaven  and  not  despair. 

But  still  she  prays,  adheres,  petitions,  cries, 
And  on  the  hand  that  thrusts  her  back  relies : 
Till  mov'd,  as  'twere,  with  her  impertinence, 
He  calls  her  dog,  and  challenges  her  sense, 
To  tell  her  whether  such  as  she  are  fed, 
With  food  appropriate,  or  the  household  bread. 

But  all  was  one ;  her  faith  so  often  tried, 
Too  strong  to  fail,  too  firm  to  be  denied : 
She  follows  still,  allows  her  outcast  state, 
The  more  thrust  off,  the  more  importunate : 
Every  repulse  she  meets,  revives  her  prayer, 
And  she  builds  hope  because  she's  bid  despair ; 
He  calls  her  dog,  she  calls  herself  so  too, 
But  pleads  as  such  the  fragments  that  are  due. 
The  case  so  doubtful,  the  repulse  so  long, 
Her  sex  so  weak,  and  yet  her  faith  so  strong, 
Heaven  yields !   The  victory  of  faith's  obtain'd, 
And  all  she  ask'd,  and  all  she  sought  for,  gain'd. 

Mysterious  flame !  tell  us  from  whence 
Thou  draw'st  that  cleaving  confidence, 

That  strange,  that  irresistible  desire, 

That  with  such  magic  force  sets  all  the  soul  on  fire ; 

By  which  thou  can'st  to  heaven  itself  apply. 

In  terms  which  heaven  itself  cannot  deny. 

A  power  so  great,  an  influence  so  sure, 
Not  heaven  itself,  the  wrestlings  can  endure. 
See  how  the  struggling  angel  yields  the  day, 

When  Jacob's  faith  bids  Jacob  pray. 
Let  me  alone,  the  heavenly  vision  cries. 
No,  no,  says  conquering  faith,  never  without  my  prize. 

Heaven  yields  1    Victorious  faith  prevail' d, 
And  all  the  blessings  ask'd  for  he  entail'd. 

Blest  humble  confidence,  that  finds  the  way 
To  know  we  shall  be  heard  before  we  pray ; 
Heaven's  high  insurance-office,  where  we  give 
The  premium  faith,  and  then  the  grant  receive. 

Stupendous  gift !  from  what  strange  spring  below, 
Can  such  a  supernatural  product  flow  f 
From  heaven,  and  heaven  alone  it  must  derive  ; 
For  heaven  alone  can  keep  its  flame  alive. 

No  spring  below  can  send  out  such  a  stream, 

No  fire  below  emit  so  bright  a  flame, 

Of  nature  and  original  divine, 

It  does  all  other  gifts  of  heaven  outshine. 

Thou  art  the  touchstone  of  all  other  grace, 

No  counterfeits  can  keep  thy  pace. 
The  weighty  standard  of  our  best  desires, 
The  true  sublime,  which  every  breast  inspires, 
By  thee  we  rise  to  such  a  height  of  flame, 
As  neither  thought  can  reach  nor  language  name, 
Such  as  St  Paul  himself  could  hardly  know, 
Whether  he  really  was  alive  or  no  : 
When  cloth'd  in  raptures  lifted  up  by  thee, 
He  saw  by  faith,  what  none  without  it  see. 

Just  heaven,  that  in  thy  violence  delights, 
And  easily  distinguishes  thy  flights 
From  the  thin  outside  warmth  of  hypocrites, 
Approves,  accepts,  rewards,  and  feeds  thy  flame, 
And  gives  this  glorious  witness  to  thy  fame, 
That  all  our  gifts  arc  hailow'd  by  thy  name. 


By  thee  our  souls  on  wings  of  joy  ascend, 
Climb  the  third  heaven,  an  entrance  there  demand, 
As  sure  those  gates  to  thee  shall  open  wide, 
As  without  thee  we're  sure  to  be  denied. 
No  bars,  no  bolts,  no  flaming  swords  appear, 
To  shock  thy  confidence,  or  more  thy  fear. 

To  thee  the  patent  passage  always  free. 

Peter  himself  receiv'd  the  keys  from  thee ; 

Or,  which  we  may  conceive  with  much  more  ease, 

Thou  art  thyself  the  gate,  thyself  the  key*. 

Thine  was  the  fiery  chariot,  thine  the  steeds, 
That  fetch'd  Elijah  from  old  Jordan's  plains ; 
Such  a  long  journey  such  a  voiture  needs, 
And  thou  the  steady  coachman  held  the  reins. 

Thine  was  the  wondrous  mantle  he  threw  down, 
By  which  successive  miracles  were  wrought ; 
For  'twas  the  prophet's  faith,  and  not  his  gown, 
Elisha  so  importunately  sought. 

Bright  pole-star  of  the  soul,  for  ever  fix'd, 
The  mind's  sure  guide,  when  anxious  and  perplex'd; 
When  wand'ring  in  the  abyss  of  thoughts  and  cares, 
Where  no  way  out  and  no  way  in  appears — 
When  doubt  and  horror,  the  extremes  of  fear, 
Surround  the  soul,  and  prompt  her  to  despair. 

Thou  shin'st  aloft,  open'st  a  gleam  of  light, 
And  show'st  all  heaven  to  our  sight ; 
Thou  gild'st  the  soul  with  sudden  smiles,  and  joy, 
And  peace,  that  hell  itself  can  ne'er  destroy." 

If  all  this  be  to  be  said,  and  all  indeed  but  a 
poetical  triflo  upon  this  exalted  subject,  what  is 
become  of  our  negative  Christian  in  all  this? 
There  is  not  a  word  of  negative  religion  in  all 
the  description  of  faith,  any  more  than  there  is 
of  faith  in  all  our  negative  religion. 

Now  let  us  follow  this  poor  negative  wretch  to 
his  death-bed,  and  there  having  very  little  other 
notion  of  religion ;  for  it  is  the  fate  of  those  that 
trust  to  their  negatives  to  have  little  else  in  their 
thoughts ;  if  a  good  man  come  to  talk  with  him, 
if  he  talks  out  of  that  way  he  puts  him  all  into 
confusion  ;  for  if  he  cannot  swim  upon  the  blad 
ders  of  his  negatives  he  drowns  immediately, 
or  he  buoys  himself  up  above  your  reproofs, 
and  goes  on  as  before.  He  is  a  little  like  the 
Polish  Captain  Uratz,  who  was  executed  for  the 
murder  of  Mr  Thynne,  who,  when  they  talked 
to  him  of  repentance,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  said 
he  vvas  of  such  and  such  a  family,  and  he  hoped 
God  would  have  some  respect  to  him  as  a  gen 
tleman. 

But  what  must  a  poor  minister  do,  who,  being 
filled  with  better  principles,  prays  for  this  vain- 
glorious  man?  Must  he  say,  "Lord,  accept  this 
good  man,  for  he  has  been  no  drunkard,  no 
swearer,  no  debauched  person ;  he  has  been  a 
just,  a  charitable  man — has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  among  his  neighbours,  and  never  wilfully 
wronged  any  man  ;  he  has  not  been  so  wicked  as 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  times  to  be,  nor  has  he 
shown  bad  examples  to  others ;  Lord,  be  merciful 
to  this  excellent  good  man?" 

No,  no,  the  poor  sincere  minister  knows  better 
things;  and  if  he  prays  with  him,  he  turns  him 
quite  inside  oul,  represents  him  as  a  poor  mis 
taken  creature,  who  now  sees  that  he  is  nothing, 
and  has  nothing  in  himself,  but  casts  himself  en 
tirely,  as  a  miserable  lost  sinner,  into  the  arms 
of  a  most  merciful  Saviour,  praying  to  be  accept 
ed  on  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  no  other; 
so  that  there  is  all  his  negative  bottom  unravel 
led  at  once ;  and  if  this  is  not  his  case  it  must 
be  worse. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  LISTENING  TO  THE  VOICE  OF  PROVIDENCB. 

WE  are  naturally  back\vard  to  inform  ourselves 
of  our  duty  to  our  Maker  and  to  ourselves ;  it  is 
a  study  we  engage  in  with  great  reluctance,  and 
it  is  hut  too  agreeable  to  us,  when  we  meet  with 
any  difficulty  which  we  think  gives  us  a  just 
occasion  to  throw  off  any  farther  inquiries  of  that 
kind. 

Hence  I  observe  the  wisest  of  men  often  run 
into  mistakes  about  the  things  which,  speaking 
of  religion,  we  call  duty,  taking  up  slight  notions 
of  them,  and  believing  they  understand  enough 
of  them,  by  which  they  rob  themselves  of  the  ad  • 
vantages  as  well  as  comfort  of  a  farther  search. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  up  with  the  general 
knowledge  of  religious  principles,  and  the  common 
duties  of  a  Christian  life,  are  satisfied  with  know 
ing  what  they  say  is  sufficient  to  carry  them  to 
heaven,  without  inquiring  into  those  things  which 
are  helpful  and  assistant  to  make  that  strait  path 
easy  and  pleasant  to  themselves,  and  to  make 
them  useful  to  others  by  the  way. 

Solomon  was  quite  of  another  opinion,  when 
he  bid  us  cry  after  knowledge,  and  lift  up  our 
voice  for  understanding — dig  for  her  as  for  silver, 
and  search  for  her  as  for  hid  treasure.  It  is  cer 
tain  here  that  he  meant  religious  knowledge,  and 
it  is  explained  in  the  very  next  words,  with  an 
encouraging  promise  to  those  that  shall  enter 
upon  the  search,  (viz.),  Then  shall  thou  under 
stand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  know 
ledge  of  God. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  our  unquestioned 
duty  to  inquire  after  everything  in  our  journey 
to  the  eternal  habitation  which  God  has  permit 
ted  us  to  know,  and  thus  to  raise  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  our  just  search  into  divine  discoveries, 
is  to  act  like  Solomon's  sluggard,  who  saith, 
"  There  is  a  lion  without,  I  shall  be  slain  in  the 
streets." — Prov.  xxii,  13.  That  is,  he  sits  down  in 
his  ignorance,  repulsed  with  imaginary  difficul 
ties,  without  making  one  step  in  the  search  after 
the  knowledge  which  he  ought  to  dig  for  as  for 
hid  treasure. 

Let  us,  then,  be  encouraged  to  our  duty  ;  let  us 
boldly  inquire  after  everything  that  God  has 
permitted  us  to  know.  I  grant  that  secret  things 
belong  to  God,  and  I  shall  labour  to  keep  my  due 
distance ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  there  are  no 
secret  things  belonging  to  God,  and  which  as 
such  we  are  forbidden  to  inquire  into,  but  what 
also  are  so  preserved  in  secresy  that  by  all  our 
inquiries  we  cannot  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
them  ,  and  it  is  a  most  merciful,  as  well  as  wise 
dispensation,  that  we  are  only  forbid  inquiring 
after  those  things  which  we  cannot  know,  and 
that  all  those  things  are  effectually  locked  up 
from  our  knowledge  which  we  are  forbidden  to 
inquire  into.  The  case  is  better  with  us  than  it 
was  with  Adam.  We  have  not  the  tree  of  know 
ledge  first  planted  in  our  view,  as  it  were  tempt 
ing  us  with  its  beauty,  and  within  our  reach,  and 
then  a  prohibition  upon  pain  of  death;  but  blessed 
be  God,  we  may  eat  of  all  the  trees  in  the  garden, 
and  all  those  of  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  take, 
are  placed  both  out  of  our  sight  and  out  of  our 
reach. 


I  am  making  way  here  to  one  of  the  trees  of 
sacred  knowledge,  which,  though  it  may  grow  in 
the  thickest  of  the  wood,  and  be  surrounded  with 
some  briars  and  thorns,  so  as  to  place  it  a  little 
out  of  sight,  yet  I  hope  to  prove  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  taste  of  it,  and  that  the  way  to  come  at 
it  is  both  practicable  and  plain. 

But  to  waive  the  allegory,  as  I  am  entering 
into  the  nicest  search  of  divine  things  that  per 
haps  the  whole  scheme  of  religion  directs  us  to, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  our  entrance,  if  pos 
sible  to  remove  every  difficulty,  explain  every 
principle,  and  lay  down  every  foundation  so  unde 
niably  clear,  that  nothing  may  appear  dark  or 
mysterious  in  our  first  conceptions  of  things, — no 
stumbling-block  lie  at  the  threshold,  and  the 
humble  reader  may  meet  with  no  repulse  from 
his  own  apprehensions  of  not  understanding  what 
he  is  going  to  read. 

Listening  to  the  voice  of  Providence  is  my  sub 
ject  ;  I  am  willing  to  suppose,  in  the  first  place, 
that  I  am  writing  to  those  who  acknowledge  the 
two  grand  principles  upon  which  all  religion 
depends.  1.  That  there  is  a  God,  a  first  great 
moving  cause  of  all  things,  an  eternal  Power, 
prior,  and  consequently  superior,  to  all  power 
and  being.  2.  That  this  eternal  Power,  which  I 
call  God,  is  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all 
things,  viz.,  of  heaven  and  earth. 

To  avoid  needless  distinctions  concerning 
which  of  the  persons  in  the  godhead  are  exer 
cised  in  the  creating  power,  and  which  in  the 
governing  power,  I  offer  that  glorious  text, 
Psalm  xxxiii,  6,  as  a  repulse  to  all  such  cavilling 
inquiries,  where  the  whole  Trinity  is  plainly  en 
titled  to  the  whole  creating  work — by  the  Word 
(God  the  Son)  of-  the  Lord  (God  the  Father) 
were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them 
by  the  breath  (God  the  Holy  Ghost)  of  his 
mouth. 

Having  thus  presupposed  the  belief  of  the 
being  and  the  creating  work  of  God,  and  declared 
that  I  am  writing  to  such  only  who  are  ready 
to  own  they  believe  that  God  is,  and  that  he 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  I  think  I  need  not  make  any 
preamble  to  introduce  the  following  proposi 
tions  :  viz., 

1.  That  this  eternal  God  guides  by  his  Provi 
dence  the  whole  world,  which  he  has  created  by 
his  power. 

2.  That  this  Providence  manifests  a  particular 
care  over   and   concern   in   the   governing  and 
directing  man,  the  best  and  last  created  creature 
on  earth. 

Natural  religion  proves  the  first,  revealed  re 
ligion  proves  the  last  of  these  beyond  contradic 
tion.  Natural  religion  intimates  the  necessity  of 
a  Providence  guiding  and  governing  the  world, 
from  the  consequence  of  the  wisdom,  justice, 
prescience,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  conceive  of  God  exert 
ing  infinite  power  to  create  a  world,  and  not 
concerning  his  wisdom,  which  is  his  Providence, 
in  guiding  the  operations  of  nature,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  order  of  his  creation,  and  the  obe 
dience  and  subordination  of  consequences  and 
causes  throughout  the  course  of  that  nature, 
I  which  is  in  part  the  inferior  life  of  that  creation. 

Revealed  religion  hag  given  such  a  lurht  iot« 
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the  care  and  concern  of  this  Providence,  in  an 
especial  manner,  in  and  over  that  part  of  the 
crention  called  man,  that  we  must  likewise  deny 
principles  if  we  enter  into  disputes  about  it. 

For  him  the  peace  of  the  creation  is  preserved, 
the  climates  made  habitable,  the  creatures  sub 
jected  and  made  nourishing,  all  vegetative  life 
made  medicinal ;  so  that  indeed  the  whole  crea 
tion  seems  to  be  entailed  upon  him  as  an  inherit 
ance,  and  given  to  him  for  a  possession,  sub 
jected  to  his  authority,  and  governed  by  him  as 
viceroy  to  the  King  of  all  the  earth  ;  the  manage 
ment  of  it  is  given  to  him  as  tenant  to  the  great 
Proprietor,  who  is  Lord  of  the  manor,  or  Land- 
lord  of  the  soil.  And  it  cannot  be  conceived, 
without  great  inconsistency  of  thought,  that  this 
world  is  left  entirely  to  man's  conduct,  without 
the  supervising  influence  and  the  secret  direction 
of  the  Creator. 

This  I  call   Providence,  to  which  I  give  the 
whole   power  of  guiding   and   directing  of  the  i 
creation,  and  managing  of  it,  by  man  who  is  his  | 
deputy  or  substitute,  and  even  the  guiding,  in 
fluencing,  and  overruling  man  himself  also. 

Let  critical  annotators  enter  into  specific  dis 
tinctions  of  Providence,  and  its  way  of  acting,  as  ; 
they  please,  and  as  the  formalities  of  the  school 
men  direct ;  the  short  description  I  shall  give  of 
it  is  this,  that  it  is  that  operation  of  the  power, 
wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God  by  which  i 
he  influences,  governs,  and  directs  not  only  the 
means,  but  the  events,  of  all  things  which  concern 
us  in  this  world. 

I  say  it.  is  that  operation,  let  them  call  it  what 
they  will,  which  acts  thus ;    I  am  noway  con-  i 
cerned  to  show  how  it  acts,  or  why  it  acts  thus  i 
and  thus  in  particular;  we  are  to  reverence  its  . 
sovereignty,  as  it  is  the  finger  of  God  himself, 
who  is  the  sovereign  director;  and  we  are  to  : 
observe  its  motions,  obey  its  dictates,  and  listen  '•• 
to  its  voice,  as  it  is,  and  because  it  is,  particularly 
employed  for  our  advantage. 

It  would  be  a  very  proper  and  useful  observa-  ; 
tion  here,  and  might  take  up  much  of  this  work, 
to  illustrate  the  goodness  of  Providence,  in  that 
it  is,  as  1  say,  particularly  employed  for  the  ad 
vantage  of  mankind.  But  as  this  is  not  the 
main  design,  and  will  come  in  naturally  in  every 
part  of  the  work  I  am  upon,  I  refer  it  to  the 
common  inferences,  which  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  particulars,  as  1  go  on. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  most  rational  foundation  of 
the  whole  design  before  me ;  it  is  therefore  that 
we  should  listen  to  the  voice  of  Providence,  be. 
cause  it  is  principally  determined,  and  determines 
all  other  things,  for  our  advantage. 

But  I  return  to  the  main  subject'— the  voice 
of  Providence,  the  language  or  the  meaning  of 
Providence. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  for  us  to  mis 
take  Providence,  even  in  its  most  visible  appear 
ances  ;  how  easy,  then,  must  it  be  to  let  its  silent 
actings,  which  perhaps  are  the  most  pungent  and 
significant,  pass  our  observation. 

I  am  aware  of  the  error  many  fall  into,  who, 
determining  the  universal  currency  of  events  to 
Providence,  and  that  not  the  minutest  thing 
occurs  in  the  course  of  life  but  by  the  particular 
destination  of  heaven,  by  consequence  entitle 
Providence  to  the  efficiency  of  their  own  follies  ; 


as  if  a  person  presuming  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  a 
magazine  of  gunpowder  should  reproach  Provi 
dence  with  blowing  up  the  castle,  for  which  in 
deed  he  ought,  to  be  hanged ;  or  a  man  leaving 
his  house  or  shop  open  in  the  night,  should  charge 
Providence  with  appointing  him  to  be  robbed, 
and  the  like.  Nay,  to  carry  it  farther,  every 
murderer  or  thief  may  allege  Providence,  that 
determines  and  directs  everything,  directed  him 
to  such  wickedness ;  whereas  Providence  itself, 
notwithstanding  the  crimes  of  men,  is  actively 
concerned  in  no  evil. 

But  I  pass  all  these  things ;  the  subject  I  am 
treating  upon  is  of  another  nature.  The  design 
here  is  to  instruct  us  in  some  particular  things 
relating  to  Providence  and  its  government  of  men 
in  the  world,  which  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to 
observe,  without  inquiring  how  far  it  does  or 
does  not  act  in  other  methods. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  difficulty  to  shake  off  all 
the  wry  steps  which  people  take  to  amuse  them 
selves  about  Providence,  and  for  this  reason  I 
take  so  much  pains  at  first  to  avoid  them.  Many 
men  entitle  Providence  to  things  which  it  is  not 
concerned  about,  speaking  abstractedly ;  but, 
which  is  a  much  worse  error,  many  also  take 
no  notice  of  those  things  which  Providence  par 
ticularly,  and  even  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
distinguishes  itself  by  its  concern  in. 

If  Providence  guides  the  world,  and  directs 
the  issues  and  events  of  things,  if  it  commands 
causes  and  forms  the  connection  of  circumstances 
in  the  world,  as  no  man  that  owns  the  principles 
mentioned  above  will  deny — and,  above  all,  if  the 
general  scope  of  Providence,  and  of  the  govern 
ment  of  the  world  by  its  influence,  be  for  our  ad 
vantage,  then  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  it  is  our 
business  and  our  interest  to  listen  to  its  voice. 

By  listening  to  the  voice  of  Providence,  I  mean 
to  study  its  meaning  in  every  circumstance  of 
life — in  every  event ;  to  learn  to  understand  the 
end  and  design  of  Providence  in  everything  that 
happens,  what  is  the  design  of  Providence  in  it 
respecting  ourselves,  and  what  our  duty  to  do 
upon  the  particular  occasion  that  offers.  If  a 
man  were  in  danger  of  drowning  in  a  shipwrecked 
vessel,  and  Providence  presented  a  boat  coming 
towards  him,  he  would  scarce  want  to  be  told 
that  it  was  his  business  to  make  signals  of  dis 
tress,  that  the  people  in  the  said  boat  might  not 
pass  by  ignorant  of  his  condition,  and  give  him 
no  assistance ;  if  he  did,  and  omitted  it,  he 
would  have  little  cause  to  concern  Providence  iu 
his  ruin. 

There  is  certainly  a  rebellion  against  Provi 
dence,  which  Heaven  itself  will  not  always  con 
cern  itself  to  overrule  ;  and  he  that  throws  him 
self  into  a  river  to  drown  himself,  he  that  hangs 
himself  up  to  a  beam,  he  that  shoots  himself  into 
the  head  with  a  pistol,  shall  die  in  spite  of  all  th« 
notions  of  decree,  destiny,  fate,  or  whatever  we 
weakly  call  Providence;  in  such  cases  Provi 
dence  will  not  always  concern  itself  to  prevent 
it;  and  yet  it  is  no  impeachment  of  the  sove 
reignty  of  Heaven  in  directing,  decreeing,  and 
governing  all  events  iu  the  world. 

Providence  decrees  that  events  shall  attend 
upon  causes  in  a  direct  chain,  and  by  an  evident 
necessity,  and  has  doubtless  left  many  powers  of 
good  and  evil  seemingly  to  ourselves,  and,  as  it 
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were,  in  our  hands,  as  the  natural  product  of 
such  causes  and  consequences,  which  we  are  not 
to  limit  and  cannot  expressly  determine  about, 
but  which  we  are  accountable  for  the  good  or 
evil  application  of;  otherwise  we  were  in  vain 
exhorted  and  commanded  to  do  any  good  thing,  I 
or  to  avoid  any  wicked  one.  Rewards  and  pu- : 
nishments  would  be  incongruous  with  sovereign ! 
justice,  and  promises  and  threatenings  be  per 
fectly  unmeaning,  useless  things — mankind  being 
no  free  agent  to  himself,  or  intrusted  with  the 
necessary  powers  which  those  promises  and 
threatenings  imply. 

But  all  these  things  are  out  of  my  present 
inquiry.  I  am  for  freely  and  entirely  submitting 
1  all  events  to  Providence ;  but  not  to  be  supinely 
and  unconcernedly  passive,  as  if  there  was  no 
thing  warning,  instructing,  or  directing  in  the 
premonitions  of  God's  Providence,  and  which  he 
expected  we  should  take  notice  of  and  take  warn 
ing  by.  The  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil, 
and  hideth  himself.  How  does  he  foresee  it,  since 
it  is  not  in  man  to  direct  himself?  There  are 
intimations  given  us,  by  which  a  prudent  man 
may  sometimes  foresee  evil,  and  hide  himself; 
and  I  must  take  these  all  out  of  the  devil's  hands 
if  possible,  and  place  Providence  at  the  head  of 
the  invisible  world,  as  well  as  at  the  helm  of  this 
world;  and  though  I  abhor  superstitious  and 
sceptical  notions  of  the  world  of  spirits,  of  which 
I  purpose  to  speak  hereafter,  either  in  this  work 
or  in  some  other  by  itself, — I  say,  though  I  am 
not  at  all  a  sceptic,  yet  I  cannot  doubt  but  that 
the  invisible  hand  of  Providence,  which  guides 
and  governs  this  world,  does  with  a  secret  power 
likewise  influence  the  world,  and  may,  and  1  be 
lieve  does,  direct  from  thence  silent  messengers  \ 
on  many  occasions — whether  sleeping  or  waking,  j 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  by  hints, ' 
impulses,  allegories,  mysteries,  or  otherwise,  we  I 
know  not;  and  does  ihink  fit  to  give  us  such 
alarms,  such  previous  and  particular  knowledge 
of  things,  that,  if  listened  to,  might  many  ways 
be  useful  to  the  prudent  man  to  foresee  the  evil, 
and  hide  himself. 

The  only  objection,  and  which  I  can  see  no 
method  to  give  a  reason  for  and  no  answer  to, 
is,  why,  if  it  be  the  work  of  Providence,  those 
things  should  be  so  imperfect,  so  broken,  so  irre 
gular,  that  men  may  either  never  be  able  to  pass 
any  right  judgment  of  them,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  or  make  a  perfect  judgment  of  them,  which  is 
often  the  case,  and  so  the  end  of  the  intimation 
be  entirely  defeated,  without  any  fault,  neglect, 
or  omission  of  the  man. 

This  we  can  no  more  account  for  than  we  can 
for  the  hand-writing  upon  the  wall  at  the  great 
feast  of  Belshazzar,  viz.,  why  it  was  written  in  a 
character  which  none  could  understand ;  and 
which,  if  the  prophet  had  not  been  found,  had 
perhaps  never  been  known,  or  at  least  not  till 
the  king's  fate,  which  was  even  then  irretrievable, 
had  been  over. 

This,  indeed,  we  cannot  account  for,  and  can 
only  say  it  is  our  duty  to  study  these  things,  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  them  and  obey  their  secret 
dictates,  as  far  as  reason  directs,  without  an  over- 
superstitious  regard  to  them,  any  more  than  a 
total  neglect,  leaving  the  reason  of  Providence's 
acting  thus  to  be  better  understood  hereafter. 


But  to  describe  a  little  what  I  mean  by  listen 
ing  to  the  voice  of  Providence — it  is  the  reverse 
of  the  supine  stupid  man,  whose  character  I  shall 
come  to  by  and  by.  The  man  I  wou  d  recom 
mend  lives,  first,  in  a  general  belief  that  Provi 
dence  has  the  supreme  direction  of  all  his  affairs, 
even  of  his  in  particular,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
world ;  that  it  is  his  mercy  that  it  is  so,  that  it  is 
the  effect  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  gracious  dis 
position  from  above  that  he  subsists ;  and  that  it 
is  not  below  the  dignity  any  more  than  it  is  re 
mote  from  the  power  of  an  infinite,  wise,  and 
good  Being  to  take  cognizance  of  the  least  thing 
concerning  him. 

This,  in  the  consequence,  obliges  him  to  all  I 
say ;  for  to  him  who  firmly  believes  that  Provi 
dence  stoops  to  concern  itself  for  him,  and  to 
order  the  least  article  of  his  affairs,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  he  should  concern  himself  in  every 
thing  that  Providence  does  which  comes  within 
his  reach,  that  he  may  know  whether  he  be  in 
terested  in  it  or  not. 

If  he  neglects  this,  he  neglects  himself — he 
abandons  all  concern,  about  himself;  since  he 
does  not  know  but  that  the  very  next  particular 
I  act  of  Providence,  which  comes  within  his  reach 
•  to  distinguish,  may  be  interested  in  him  and  he 
I  in  it. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  here  to  any  man 
i  what  particular  things  relating  to  him  Provi- 
i  dence  is  concerned  in,  or  what  not,  or  how  far 
j  any  incident  of  life  is  or  is  not  the  particular  act 
I  and  deed  of  the  government  of  Providence.  But 
as  it  is  the  received  opinion  of  every  good  man 
:  that  nothing  befals  us  without  the  active  or 
;  passive  concern  of  Providence  in  it,  so  it  is  im 
possible  this  good  man  can  be  unconcerned  in 
;  whatever  that  Providence  determines  concern- 
;  ing  him. 

If  it  be  true,  as  our  Saviour  himself  says,  that 
not  a  hair  falls  from  our  heads  without  the  will 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  then  not  a  hair  ought  to 
fall  from  our  heads  without  our  having  our  eves 
up  to  our  heavenly  Father  in  it. 

I  take  the  text  in  its  due  latitude,   namely, 

that  not  the  minutest  incident  of  life  befals  us 

without  the  active  will  of  our  Father  directing 

it,  or  the  passive  will  of  our  Father  suffering  it ; 

I  so   I  take  the   deduction  from   it  in  the  same 

latitude,   that  nothing,  of  how  mean   a  nature 

'  soever,  can  befal  us,  but  what  we  ought  to  have 

our  eyes  up  to  our  heavenly  Father  in  it,  be  re- 

j  signed  to  him  in  the  event,  and  subjected  to  him 

i  in  the  means;  and  he  that  neglects  this  lives  in 

contempt  of  Providence,   and  that  in  the  most 

|  provoking  manner  possible. 

I  am  not  answerable  for  any  extremes  these 
things  may  lead  weak  people  into  ;  I  know  some 
are  apt  to  entitle  the  hand  of  God  to  the  com 
mon  and  most  ridiculous  trifles  in  nature  ;  as  a 
religious  creature  I  knew,  seeing  a  bottle  of  beer 
being  over  ripe  burst  out,  the  cork  fly  up  against 
the  ceiling,  and  the  froth  follow  it  like  an  engine, 
cried  out,  O  !  the  wonders  of  omnipotent  power! 
But  I  am  representing  how  a  Christian,  with  an 
awful  regard  to  the  government  of  Providence 
in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  ali  his  own  af 
fairs,  subjects  his  mind  to  a  constant  obedience 
i  to  the  dictates  of  that  Providence,  gives  an 
humble  preference  to  it  in  all  his  conclusions. 
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waits  the  issues  of  it  with  a  cheerful  resignation, 
and,  in  a  word,  listens  carefully  to  the  voice  of 
Providence,  that  he  may  be  always  obedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision. 

Whether  this  divine  emanation  has  any  con 
cern  in  the  notices,  omens,  dreams,  voices,  hint?, 
forebodings,  impulses,  &c.,  which  seem  to  be  a 
kind  of  communication  with  the  invisible  world, 
and  a  converse  between  the  spirits  embodied  and 
those  unembodied,  and  how  far,  without  preju 
dice  to  the  honour  and  our  reverence  of  Provi 
dence,  and  without  danger  of  scepticism  and  a 
kind  of  radicated  infidelity,  those  things  may  be 
regarded,  is  a  nice  and  difficult  thing  to  resolve, 
and  I  shall  treat  of  it  by  itself. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  good  men  of  all 
ages  to  say  how  far  they  are  to  be  depended 
upon— that  such  things  are  not  to  be  totally  dis 
regarded  I  am  not  to  take  upon  me.  How  far 
they  may  or  may  not  be  concerned  in  the  influ 
ence  of  Providence,  I  also  dare  not  say.  But 
as  the  verity  of  astronomy  is  evidenced  by  the 
calculation  of  eclipses,  so  the  certainty  of  this 
communication  of  spirits  is  established  by  the 
concurrence  of  events  wiih  the  notices  they 
sometimes  give  j  and  if  it  be  true,  as  I  must  be 
lieve,  that  the  divine  Providence  takes  cogni 
sance  of  all  things  belonging  to  us,  I  dare  not 
exclude  it  from  having  some  concern,  how  much 
I  do  not  say,  in  these  things  also.  But  of  this 
in  its  place. 

Whenever  Providence  discovers  anything  of 
this  arcanum  I  desire  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  it, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  things  I  recommend  to 
others.  Indeed,  I  would  be  very  cautious  how 
I  listen  to  any  other  voices  from  that  country 
than  such  as  I  am  sure  are  conveyed  to  me 
from  Heaven  for  my  better  understanding  the 
whole  mystery. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature, 
and  to  the  voices  of  creatures,  viz.,  to  the  voice 
of  the  invisible  agents  of  the  world  of  spirits, 
as  above,  much  more  are  we  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  God. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  he  that  made  the 
world  we  are  sure  guides  it,  and  his  Providence 
is  equally  wonderful  as  his  power.  But  nothing 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  Providence  is  more 
worthy  our  regard,  especially  as  it  concerns  us 
his  creatures,  than  the  silent  voice,  if  it  may  be 
allowed  me  to  call  it  so,  of  his  managing  events 
and  causes.  He  that  listens  to  the  Providence 
of  God  listens  to  the  voice  of  God,  as  he  is  seen 
in  the  wonders  of  his  government,  and  as  he  is 
seen  in  the  wonders  of  his  omnipotence. 

If,  then,  the  events  of  things  are  his,  as  well  as 
the  causes,  it  is  certainly  well  worth  our  notice, 
when  the  sympathy  or  relation  between  events  of 
things  and  their  causes  most  eminently  appears; 
and  how  can  any  man,  who  has  the  least  inclina 
tion  to  observe  what  is  remarkable  in  the  world, 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  visible  discovery  which  there 
is  in  the  events  of  Providence  of  a  supreme 
hand  guiding  them  ;  for  example,  when  visible 
punishments  follow  visible  crimes,  who  can  re 
frain  confessing  the  apparent  direction  of  supreme 
justice  ?  When  concurrence  of  circumstances 
directs  to  the  cause,  men  that  take  no  notice  of 
»uch  remarkable  pointings  of  Providence  openly 


|  contemn  heaven,   and   frequently  stand  in  the 
light  of  their  own  advantages. 

The  concurrence  of  events  is  a  light  to  their 
causes,  and  the  methods  of  heaven,  in  some 
things,  are  a  happy  guide  to  us  to  make  a  judg 
ment  in  others;  he  that  is  deaf  to  these  things 
shuts  his  cars  to  instruction,  and>  like  Solomon's 
fool,  hates  knowledge. 

The  dispositions  of  heaven  to  approve  or  con 
demn  our  actions  are,  many  of  them,  discovered 
by  observation ;  and  it  is  easy  to  know  when 
that  hand  of  Providence  opens  the  door  for,  or 
shuts  it  against  our  measures,  if  we  will  bring 
causes  together,  and  compare  former  things  with 
present,  making  our  judgment  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  heaven's  dealing  with  men. 

How,  and  from  what  hand,  come  the  frequent 
instances  of  severe  judgment  following  rash  and 
hellish  imprecations,  when  men  call  for  God's 
judgment,  and  Providence,  or  justice,  rather 
obeys  the  summons,  and  comes  at  their  ca\\?  A 
man  calls  God  to  witness  to  an  untruth,  and 
wishes  himself  struck  dumb,  blind,  or  dead,  if  it 
is  not  true,  and  is  struck  dumb,  blind,  or  dead. 
Is  not  this  a  voice  1 — does  not  heaven,  ivith  the 
stroke,  cry,  Castigo  te—be  it  to  thee  asthou  hast 
said  ?  He  must  be  deaf  who  cannot  hear  it,  and 
worse  than  deaf  that  does  not  heed  it ;  such  exe 
cutions  from  heaven  are  in  terrorem,  as  offenders 
among  men  are  punished  as  well  for  example 
to  others  as  to  prevent  their  doing  the  like 
again. 

Innumerable  ways  the  merciful  disposition  of 
Providence  takes  to  discover  to  UB  what  he  ex 
pects  we  should  do  in  difficult  cases,  and  doubt* 
less,  then,  it  expects  at  the  same  time  we  should 
take  notice  of  those  directions. 

We  are  short-sighted  creatures  at  best,  and 
can  see  but  a  little  way  before  us — I  mean,  as  to 
the  events  of  things ;  we  ought,  therefore,  to 
make  use  of  all  the  lights  and  helps  we  can  get ; 
these,  if  nicely  regarded,  would  be  some  of  the 
most  considerable  to  guide  us  in  many  difficult 
cases. 

Would  we  carefully  listen  to  the  concurrence 
of  Providence  in  the  several  parts  of  our  lives, 
we  should  stand  less  in  need  of  the  more  danger 
ous  helps  of  visions,  dreams,  and  voices,  from  less 
certain  intelligences. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  being  to  go 
a  journey  into  the  north,  was  twice  taken  very 
ill  the  day  he  had  appointed  to  begin  his  journey, 
and  so  was  obliged  to  put  off  going  ;  this  he  took 
for  a  direction  from  heaven  that  he  should  not  go 
at  all ;  and  in  very  few  days  after  his  wife  was 
taken  sick  and  died,  which  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  be  at  home  to  look  after 
his  affairs ;  and  had  he  gone  away  before,  must 
certainly  have  been  obliged  to  come  back 
again. 

The  Romans  had  certainly  the  foundation  of 
this  principle  in  their  prudent  observations  of 
days  and  circumstances  of  days,  nor  is  Scripture 
itself  void  of  the  like,  but  rather  points  out  to  the 
observation,  particularly  that  of  the  Children  of 
Israel,  who,  after  430  years  were  expired  from 
their  coming  into  Egypt,  "  Even  in  the  self-same 
day  departed  they  thence." — Exod.  xii,  41,  42. 
This  is  the  day,  that  remarkable  day ;  several 
other  Scriptures  mention  periodical  times,  diet 
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infaustus— the  prudent  shall  keep  silence  in  that 
time,  for  it  is  an  evil  time. 

We  find  Providence  stoops  to  restrain  not  the  j 
actions  of  men  only,  but  even  its  own  actions  to 
days  and  times ;  doubtless  for  our  observation, 
and  in  some  things  for  our  instruction.  I  do 
not  so  much  refer  to  the  revolutions  of  things 
and  families  on  particular  days,  which  are  there 
fore  by  some  people  called  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  as  I  do  to  the  observing  how  Providence 
causes  the  revolutions  of  days  to  form  a  concur 
rence  between  the  actions  of  men,  which  it  does 
not  approve,  or  does  approve,  and  the  reward  of 
these  actions  in  this  world,  by  which  men  may, 
if  they  think  fit  to  distinguish  and  observe  right 
upon  them,  see  the  crime  or  merit  of  those  ac 
tions  in  the  Divine  resentment,  may  read  the  sin 
in  the  punishment,  and  may  learn  conviction 
from  the  revolution  of  circumstances  in  the  ap 
pointment  of  heaven. 

I  have  seen  several  collections  of  such  things 
made  by  private  hands,  some  relating  to  family 
circumstances,  some  to  public ;  also,  in  the  un 
natural  wars  in  England,  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament,  I  have  heard  many  such  things 
have  been  observed  ;  for  example,  the  same  day 
of  the  year  and  month  that  Sir  John  Hotham 
kept  out  Hull  against  king  Charles  the  First, 
and  refused  him  entrance,  was  the  same  Sir 
John  Hotham  put  to  death  by  the  very  par 
liament  that  he  did  that  exploit  for ;  that  King 
Charles  himself  was  sentenced  to  die  by  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  as  it  was  then  called,  the 
same  day  of  the  month  that  he  signed  the  war 
rant  for  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
which,  as  it  was  then  said  by  some  of  his  friends, 
was  cutting  off  his  own  right  hand.  The  same 
day  that  King  James  the  Second  came  to  the 
crown,  against  the  design  of  the  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
the  same  day  he  was  voted  abdicated  by  parlia 
ment,  and  the  throne  filled  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  his  princess. 

These,  or  such  as  these,  seem  to  be  a  kind  of 
silent  sentence  of  Providence  upon  such  actions, 
animadverting  upon  them  in  a  judicial  manner, 
and  intimating  plainly,  that  the  animadversion 
had  a  retrospect  to  what  was  passed,  and  those 
that  listen  to  the  voice  of  Providence  in  such 
things,  should  at  least  lay  them  up  in  their 
hearts. 

Eminent  deliverances  in  sudden  dangers  are  of 
the  most  significant  kind  of  providences,  and 
which,  accordingly,  have  a  loud  voice  in  them, 
calling  upon  us  to  be  thankful  to  that  blessed 
hand  that  has  been  pleased  to  spare  and  protect 
us.  The  voice  of  such  signal  deliverances  is  fre 
quently  a  just  call  upon  us  to  repentance,  and 
looks  directly  that  way ;  often  it  is  a  caution 
against  falling  into  the  like  dangers  we  were  ex 
posed  to,  from  which  nothing  but  so  much  good 
ness  could  deliver  us  again.  In  how  many  occa 
sions  of  life,  if  God's  providence  had  no  greater 
share  in  our  safety  thanraur  own  prudence,  should 
we  plunge  and  precipitate  ourselves  into  all 
maiintsr  of  misery  and  distress?  And  how  often, 
for  want  of  listening  to  those  providences  do  we 
miscarry  ? 

Innumerable  instances  present  themselves  to 
us  every  day,  in  which  the  providence  of  God 
(peaks  to  us  in  things  relating  to  ourselves ;  in 


deliverances  to  excite  our  thankfulness  ;  in  views 
of  danger  to  awaken  our  caution  ;  and  to  make  us 
walk  wisely  and  circumspectly  in  every  step  we1 
take  ;  those  that  are  awake  to  these  things,  and 
have  their  ears  open  to  the  voice  of  them,  many 
times  reap  the  benefit  of  their  instruction  by  be 
ing  protected,  while  those  who  neglect  them  are 
of  the  number  of  the  simple,  who  pass  on  and 
are  punished. 

To  be  utterly  careless  of  ourselves  in  such 
cases,  and  talk  of  trusting  Providence,  is  a  le 
thargy  of  the  worst  nature ;  for,  as  we  are  to 
trust  Providence  with  our  estates,  but  to  use,  at 
the  same  time,  all  diligence  in  our  callings,  so  we 
are  to  trust  Providence  with  our  safety,  but  with 
our  eyes  open  to  all  its  necessary  cautions,  warn 
ings,  and  instructions,  many  of  which  Providence 
is  pleased  to  give  us  in  the  course  of  life,  for  the 
direction  of  our  conduct,  and  which  we  should 
ill  place  to  the  account  of  Providence  without 
acknowledging  that  they  ought  to  be  regarded, 
and  a  due  reverence  paid  to  them  upon  all  occa 
sions. 

I  take  a  general  neglect  of  these  things  to  be  a 
kind  of  practical  atheism,  or  at  least  a  living  in  a 
kind  of  contempt  of  heaven,  regardless  of  all  that 
share  which  His  invisible  hand  has  in  the  things 
that  befal  us. 

Such  a  man  receives  good  at  the  hand  of  his 
Maker,  but  unconcerned  at  the  very  nature  or 
original  of  it,  looks  not  at  all  to  the  benefactor ; 
again,  he  receives  evil,  but  has  no  sense  of  it,  as 
a  judicial  dispensing  of  punishment  from  heaven; 
but,  insensible  of  one  or  other,  he  is  neither 
thankful  for  one,  nor  humble  under  the  other, 
but  stupid  in  both,  as  if  he  was  out  of  God's  care, 
and  God  himself  out  of  his  thoughts;  this  is  just 
the  reverse  of  the  temper  I  am  recommending, 
and  let  the  picture  recommend  itself  to  any  ac 
cording  to  its  merits. 

When  Prince  Vandemont  commanded  the  con 
federate  army  in  Flanders,  the  same  campaign 
that  King  William  was  besieging  Namur,  some 
troops  were  ordered  to  march  into  the  flat  country 
towards  Newport,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion, 
and  draw  down  the  Count  de  Montal,  who  com 
manded  a  flying  body  about  Mcnin,  and  to  keep 
him  from  joining  the  Duke  de  Villeroy,  who  com 
manded  the  main  body  of  the  French  army. 

The  soldiers  were  ordered,  upon  pain  of  death, 
not  to  stir  from  their  camp,  or  to  plunder  any  of 
the  country  people  ;  the  reason  was  evident,  be 
cause  provisions  being  somewhat  scarce,  if  the 
boors  were  not  protected  they  would  have  fled 
from  their  houses,  and  the  army  would  have  been 
put  to  great  straits,  being  just  entered  into  the 
enemy's  country. 

It  happened  that  five  English  soldiers,  strag 
gling  beyond  their  bounds,  were  fallen  upon,  near 
a  farm-house,  by  some  of  the  country  people, 
(for,  indeed,  the  boors  were  often-times  too  un 
merciful  to  the  soldiers),  as  if  they  had  plundered 
them,  when,  indeed,  they  had  not ;  the  soldiers 
defended  themselves,  got  the  better,  and  killed 
two  of  the  boors;  and  being,  as  they  thought, 
justly  provoked  by  being  first  attacked,  they 
broke  into  the  house,  and  then  used  them  roughly 
enough  indeed. 

They  found  in  the  house  a  great  quantity  of 
apples,'  the  people  being  fled  had  left  them  im 
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possession,  and  they  made  no  haste  to  go  away, 
but  fell  to  work  with  the  apples,  and  heating  the 
oven,  put  a  great  quantity  of  apples  into  the  oven 
to  roast.  In  the  meantime  the  boors,  who  knew 
their  number  to  be  but  five,  and  had  got  more 
help  on  their  side,  came  down  upon  them  again, 
attacked  the  house,  forced  their  way  in,  mastered 
the  Englishmen,  killed  two,  and  took  a  third  and 
barbarously  put  him  into  the  oven  which  he  had 
heated,  where  he  was  smothered  to  death  ;  it 
seems  it  was  not  hot  enough  to  burn  him. 

The  other  two  escaped,  but  in  coming  back  to 
the  camp,  they  were  immediately  apprehended 
by  the  provosts,  and  brought  to  a  court-martial, 
where  they  were  sentenced,  not  for  plundering, 
for  that  did  not  appear,  but  for  being  out  of 
the  bounds  appointed  by  the  general  order  as 
above. 

When  the  sentence  came  to  be  executed,  the 
general  was  prevailed  upon  to  spare  one  of  them, 
and  to  order  them  to  cast  lots  for  their  lives. 
This,  as  it  is  known,  is  usually  done  by  throwing 
dice  upon  a  drum-head,  and  he  that  throws 
highest  or  lowest,  as  is  appointed  before,  is  to 
die ;  at  this  time  he  that  threw  lowest  was  to 
live. 

When  the  fellows  were  brought  out  to  throw, 
the  first  threw  two  sixes,  and  fell  immediately  to 
wringing  his  hands,  crying  he  was  a  dead  man, 
but  was  as  much  surprised  with  joy  when  his 
comrade  throwing,  there  came  up  two  sixes 
also. 

The  officer  appointed  to  see  the  execution  was 
a  little  doubtful  what  to  do,  but  his  orders  being 
positive,  he  commanded  them  to  throw  aeain — 
they  did  so,  and  each  of  them  threw  two  fives ; 
the  soldiers  that  stood  round  shouted,  and  said 
neither  of  them  was  to  die.  The  officer,  being  a 
sober  thinking  man,  said  it  was  strange,  and 
looked  like  something  from  heaven,  and  he  would 
not  proceed  without  acquainting  the  council  of 
war,  which  was  then  sitting ;  they  considered  a 
while,  and  at  last  ordered  them  to  take  other 
dice  and  to  throw  again,  which  was  done,  and 
both  the  soldiers  threw  two  fours. 

The  officer  goes  back  to  the  council  of  war, 
who  were  surprised  very  much,  and  looking  on  it 
as  the  voice  of  heaven,  respited  the  execution  till 
the  general  was  acquainted  with  it. 

The  general  sends  for  the  men,  and  examines 
them  strictly,  who  telling  him  the  whole  story,  he 
pardoned  them,  with  this  expression  to  those 
about  him, — "  1  love,"  says  he,  "  in  such  extra- 
ojdinary  cases,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Provi 
dence." 

While  we  are  in  this  uninformed  state,  where 
we  know  so  little  of  the  invisible  world,  it  would 
be  greatly  our  advantage  if  we  knew  rightly, 
and  without  the  bondage  of  enthusiasm  and  su 
perstition,  how  to  make  use  of  the  hints  given  us 
from  above,  for  our  direction  in  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

It  has  pleased  God  very  much  to  straighten 
the  special  and  particular  directions  which  he 
gives  to  men  immediately  from  himself;  but  I 
dare  not  say  they  are  quite  ceased ;  we  read  of 
many  examples  in  Scripture,  how  God  spake  to 
men  by  voice  immediately  from  heaven,  by  appear- 
aoce  of  anirels.  or  by  dreams  and  visions  of 


I  the  night,  and  by  all  these,  not  in  public  and  more 
extraordinary  cases  only,  but  in  private,  personal, 
and  family  concerns. 

Thus  God  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Abraham, 
!  to  Lot,  and  to  Jacob ;  angels  also  have  appeared 
I  in  many  other  cases,  and  to  many  several  persons, 
j  as  to  Manoah  and  his  wife,  to  Zachariah,  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  to  the  Apostles ;  others  have 
been  warned  in  a  dream,  as  King  Abimelech,  the 
false  prophet  Balaam,  Pontius  Pilate's  wife,  He 
rod,  Joseph,  the  Apostles  also,  and  many  others. 

We  cannot  say  but  these  and  all  the  miracu 
lous  voices,  the  prophetic  messages  prefaced 
boldly  by  the  ancients.with  "  thus  saith  the  Lord," 
are  ceased,  and  as  we  have  a  more  sure  word 
of  prophecy  handed  to  us  by  the  mission  of 
gospel  ministers,  to  which  the  scripture  says, 
"  We  do  well  that  we  take  heed ;"  and  to  whom 
our  blessed  Lord  has  said,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
to  the  end  of  the  world. "  I  say,  as  \ve  have  this 
gospel  backed  with  the  spirit  and  presence  of 
God,  we  are  no  losers,  if  we  observe  the  rule 
laid  down,  viz.,  that  we  be  obedient  to  the  hea 
venly  vision,  for  such  it  is,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Apostle  Peter's  dream  of  the  sheet  let  down  from 
heaven. 

I  mention  this  to  pay  a  due  'reverence  to  the 
sufficiency  of  gospel  revelation,  and  to  the  guid 
ing  of  the  spirit  of  God,  who  in  spiritual  things 
is  given  to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  nor  would  I  have 
anything  which  I  am  going  to  say  tend  to  lessen 
these  great  efficients  of  our  eternal  salvation. 

But  I  am  chiefly  upon  our  conduct  in  the  infe 
rior  life,  as  I  may  call  it ;  and  in  this,  I  think,  the 
voice  of  God,  even  his  immediate  voice  from 
heaven,  is  not  entirely  ceased  from  us,  though  it 
may  have  changed  the  mediums  of  communica 
tion. 

I  have  heard  the  divines  tell  us  by  way  of  dis 
tinction,  that  there  is  a  voice  of  God  in  his 
word,  and  a  voice  of  God  in  his  work  ;  the  latter 
I  take  to  be  a  subject  very  awful  and  very  in 
structing. 

This  voice  of  God  in  his  works,  is  either  heard 
in  his  works  which  are  already  wrought,  such  as 
of  creation,  which  fill  us  with  wonder  and  as 
tonishment,  admiration  and  adoration ;  "  When 
I  view  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  hands,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  made,  then 
I  say,  what  is  man  ?"  &c.  Or  2.  His  works  of 
government  and  providence,  in  which  the  infinite 
variety  affords  a  pleasing  and  instructing  contem 
plation  ;  and  it  is  without  question,  our  wisdom 
and  advantage  to  study  and  know  them,  and  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  God  in  them ;  for  this  lis 
tening  to  the  voice  of  Providence,  is  a  thing  so 
hard  to  direct,  and  so  little  understood,  that  I 
find  the  very  thought  of  it  is  treated  with  con 
tempt,  even  by  many  pious  and  good  people,  as 
leading  to  superstition,  to  enthusiasm,  and  vain 
fancies,  tainted  with  melancholy,  and  amusing  the 
mind  with  the  vapours  of  the  head. 

It  is  true,  an  ill  use  may  be  made  of  these 
things,  and  to  tie  people  too  strictly  down  to  a 
rule,  where  their  own  observation  is  to  be  the 
judge,  endangers  the  running  into  many  foolish 
extremes,  entitling  a  distempered  brain  too 
much  to  the  exposition  of  the  sublimest  things, 
and  tacking  the  awful  name  of  Providence  to 
every  fancy  of  their  own. 
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From  hence  I  think,  too  much  proceeds  the 
extraordinary  (note,  I  say  extraordinary,)  ho 
mage  paid  to  omens,  flying  of  birds,  voices, 
noises,  predictions,  and  a  thousand  foolish  things, 
in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  the  case 
fairly  between  the  devil  and  mankind ;  but  at 
present  I  need  say  no  more  here,  than  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  I  am  now 
upon,  or  the  subject  I  am  upon  with  them. 

But  as  my  design  is  serious,  and  I  hope  pious, 
I  shall  keep  strictly  to  the  exposition  I  give  of 
my  own  meaning,  and  meddle  with  no  other. 

By  the  voice  of  Providence,  therefore,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  particular  circumstances,  in 
cident,  and  accident,  which  every  man's  life  is  full 
of,  and  which  are,  in  a  more  extraordinary  man 
ner,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  himself  or  to  his  family. 

By  listening  to  them,  I  mean,  making  such  due 
application  of  them  to  his  own  circumstances  as 
becomes  a  Christian,  for  caution  in  his  conduct, 
and  all  manner  of  instruction,  receiving  all  the 
hints  as  from  heaven,  returning  all  the  praise  to, 
making  all  the  improvement  for,  and  reverencing 
the  sovereignty  of  his  Maker  in  everything,  not 
disputing  or  reproaching  the  justice  of  Provi 
dence  ;  and,  which  is  the  main  thing  I  aim  at, 
taking  such  notice  of  the  several  providences  that 
happen  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  as  by  one  cir 
cumstance  to  learn  how  to  behave  in  another. 

For  example,  supposing  from  my  own  story, 
when  a  young  fellow  broke  from  his  friends, 
trampled  upon  all  the  wise  advices,  and  most 
affectionate  persuasions  of  his  father,  and  even 
the  tears  and  entreaties  of  a  tender  mother,  and 
would  go  away  to  sea,  but  is  checked  in  his  first 
excursions  by  being  shipwrecked,  and  in  the 
utmost  distress  saved  by  the  assistance  of  another 
ship's  boat,  seeing  the  ship  he  was  in  soon  after 
sink  to  the  bottom  ;  ought  not  such  a  young  man 
to  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  this  providence, 
and  have  taken  it  for  a  summons  to  him,  that 
when  he  was  on  shore,  he  should  stay  on  shore, 
and  go  back  to  the  arms  of  his  friends,  hearken 
to  their  council,  and  not  precipitate  himself  into 
farther  mischiefs-.;  what  happiness  might  such  a 
prudent  step  have  procured,  what  miseries  and 
mischiefs  would  it  have  prevented  in  the  rest  of 
his  unfortunate  life. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had  several  such 
circumstances  befal  him,  as  those  which  I  am 
inclined  to  call  warnings,  but  entirely  neglected 
them,  and  laughed  at  those  that  did  otherwise, 
suffered  deeply  for  his  disregard  of  omens ;  he 
took  lodgings  in  a  village  near  the  city  of  Lon 
don,  and  in  a  house  where  either  he  sought  bad 
company,  or,  at  best,  could  meet  with  little  that 
was  good.  Providence,  that  seemed  to  animad 
vert  upon  his  conduct,  so  ordered  it  that  some 
thing  or  other  mischievous  always  happened  to 
him  there,  or  as  he  went  thither ;  several  times 
he  was  robbed  on  the  highway  going  thither,  once 
or  twice  taken  very  ill,  at  other  times  his  affairs 
in  the  world  went  ill,  while  he  diverted  himsell 
there ;  several  of  his  friends  cautioned  him  of  it, 
and  told  him  he  ought  to  consider  that  some 
superior  hand  seemed  to  hint  to  him  that  he 
should  come  there  no  more ;  he  slighted  the  hint, 
or  at  least  neglected  it  after  some  time,  and  wenl 
to  the  same  place  again,  but  was  so  terrified  with 
ft  most  dreadful  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning 


which  fell  as  it  were  more  particularly  upon  that 
part  of  the  country  than  upon  others,  that  he 
took  it  as  a  warning  from  heaven^  and  resolved 
not  to  go  there  again,  and  some  time  after  a  fire 
destroyed  that  house,  very  few  escaping  that 
were  in  it. 

It  would  be  an  ill  account  we  should  give  of 
the  government  of  divine  Providence  in  the 
world,  if  we  should  argue  that  its  events  are  so 
unavoidable,  and  every  circumstance  so  deter 
mined,  that  nothing  can  be  altered,  and  that 
therefore  these  warnings  of  Providence  are  in 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  it.  This,  besidea 
that  I  think  it  would  take  from  the  sovereignty 
of  Providence,  and  deny  even  God  himself  the 
privilege  of  being  a  free  agent,  it  would  also  so 
contradict  the  experience  of  every  man  living,  in 
the  varieties  of  his  respective  life,  that  he  should 
be  unable  to  give  any  account  for  what  end  many 
things  which  Providence  directs  in  the  world 
are  directed,  and  why  so  many  things  happen 
which  do  happen.  Why  are  evils  attending  us  so 
evidently  foretold,  that  by  those  foretellings  they 
are  avoided,  if  it  was  not  determined  before  they 
should  be  avoided  and  should  not  befal  us? 

People  that  tie  up  all  to  events  and  causes, 
strip  the  providence  of  God  which  guides  the 
world  of  all  its  superintendency,  and  leave  it  no 
room  to  act  as  a  wise  disposer  of  things. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  immutable  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Creator,  and  the  notion  of  it  in 
the  minds  of  men  is  as  dutifully  preserved,  and  is 
as  legible  to  our  understanding,  though  there  be 
a  hand  left  at  liberty  to  direct  the  course  of 
natural  causes  and  events.  It  is  sufficient  to 
the  honour  of  an  immutable  Deity,  that,  for  the 
common  incidents  of  life,  they  be  left  to  the 
disposition  of  a  daily  agitator,  namely,  divine 
Providence,  to  order  and  direct  them  as  it  shall 
see  good,  within  the  natural  limits  of  cause  and 
consequence. 

This  seems  to  me  a  much  more  rational  sys 
tem  than  that  of  tying  up  the  hands  of  the 
Supreme  Power  to  a  road  of  things,  so  that  none 
can  be  acted  or  permitted  but  such  as  was  so 
appointed  before  to  be  acted  and  permitted. 

But  what  if,  after  all,  we  were  to  sit  down 
and  acknowledge  that  the  immutability  of  God's 
being  and  the  unchangeableness  of  his  actings 
are  not  easy  to  be  comprehended  by  us,  or  that 
we  may  say  we  are  not  able  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  infinite  variation  of  his  Providence, 
which  in  all  its  actings  seems  to  us  to  be  at  full 
liberty  to  determine  anew  and  give  events  a 
turn  this  way  or  that  way,  as  its  sovereignty  and 
wisdom  shall  direct ;  does  it  follow  that  these 
things  are  not  reconcileable  because  we  cannot 
reconcile  them  ?  Why  should  we  not  as  well  say 
nothing  of  God  is  to  be  understood,  because  we 
cannot  understand  it  ?  or  that  nothing  in  nature 
is  intelligible  but  what  we  can  understand  ? 

Who  can  understand  the  reason,  and  much 
less  the  manner,  of  the  needle  tending  to  the 
pole  by  being  touched  with  the  loadstone,  and 
by  what  operation  the  magnetic  virtue  is  con 
veyed  with  a  touch  ?  Why  that  virtue  is  not 
communicable  to  other  metals — such  as  gold, 
silver,  or  copper — but  to  iron  only  ?  What  sym 
pathetic  influence  is  there  between  the  stone 
and  the  star,  or  the  pole  ?  Why  tending  to  that 
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point  in  the  whole  arch  and  not  to  any  other  ? 
And  why  face  about  to  the  south  pole  as  soon  as 
it  has  passed  the  equinox  ?  Yet  we  see  all  these 
things  in  their  operations  and  events;  we  know 
they  must  be  reconcileable  in  nature,  though  we 
cannot  reconcile  them ;  and  intelligible  in  na 
ture,  though  we  cannot  understand  them.  Sure 
it  is  as  highly  reasonable  then  for  us  to  believe 
that  the  various  actings  of  Providence,  which 
to  us  appear  changeable — one  decree,  as  it  were, 
reversing  another,  and  one  action  superseding 
another — may  be  as  reconcileable  to  the  immu 
tability  of  God  and  to  the  unchangeableness  of 
his  purposes,  though  we  cannot  understand  how  j 
it  is  brought  to  pass,  as  it  is  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  reason  to  be  given  for  the  agreement  and 
sympathetic  correspondence  between  the  magnet 
and  the  pole,  though  at  present  the  manner  of  it 
is  not  discovered  and  cannot  be  understood. 

If,  then,  the  hand  of  divine  Providence  has  a 
spontaneous  power  of  acting,  and  directed  by  its 
own  sovereignty,  proceeds  by  such  methods  as 
ft  thinks  fit,  and  as  we  see  daily  in  the  course 
of  human  things,  our  business  is  to  converse 
with  the  acting  part  of  Providence,  with  which 
we  more  immediately  have  to  do,  and  not  con 
found  our  judgment  with  things  which  we  cannot 
fully  comprehend,  such  as  the  why,  to  what 
end,  and  the  how,  in  what  manner  it  acts  so 
and  so. 

As  we  are  then  conversant  with  the  immediate 
actions  of  divine  Providence,  it  is  our  business  to 
study  it  as  much  as  may  be  in  that  part  of  its 
actings  wherein  it  is  to  be  known  ;  and  this  in 
cludes  the  silent  actings  of  Providence,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  more  loud,  and  which,  being  de 
clared,  speak  in  public. 

There  are  several  silent  steps  which  Providence 
takes  in  the  world  which  summon  our  attention  ; 
and  he  that  will  not  listen  to  them  shall  deprive 
himself  of  much  of  the  caution  and  council,  as 
well  as  comfort,  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
in  his  passage  through  this  life ;  particularly  by 
thus  listening  to  the  voice,  as  I  call  it,  of  Provi 
dence,  we  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  that  really 
an  invisible  and  powerful  hand  is  employed  in, 
and  concerned  for,  our  preservation  and  proaperity 
in  the  world.  And  who  can  look  upon  the  ma 
nifest  deliverances  which  he  meets  with  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  life,  without  being  convinced 
that  they  are  wrought  for  him  without  his  own 
assistance,  by  the  wise  and  merciful  dispositions 
of  an  invisible  and  friendly  power. 

The  bringing  good  events  to  pass  by  the  most 
threatening  causes,  as  it  testifies  a  power  that  has 
the  government  of  causes  and  effects  in  its  hand, 
so  it  gives  a  very  convincing  evidence  of  that 
power  being  in  good  terms  with  us ;  as  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  like  Providence  declares 
against  us,  we  ought  to  make  a  suitable  use  of  it 
another  way,  that  is  to  say,  take  the  just  alarm, 
and  apply  to  the  necessary  duties  of  humiliation 
and  repentance. 

These  things  may  be  jested  with  by  the  men  of 
fashion,  but  I  am  supposing  myself  talking  to 
men  that  have  a  sense  of  a  future  state,  and  of 
the  economy  of  an  invisible  world  upon  them, 
and  neither  to  atheists,  sceptics,  or  persons  in 
different,  who  are,  indeed,  near  of  kin  to  them 
both. 


As  there  are  just  reflections  to  be  made  upon 
the  various  conduct  of  Providence  in  the  several 
passages  of  man's  life,  so  there  are  infinite  cir 
cumstances  in  which  we  may  furnish  ourselves 
with  directions  in  the  course  of  life,  and  in  the 
most  sudden  incidents,  as  well  to  obtain  good  as 
avoid  evil. 

Much  of  the  honour  due  to  the  goodness  of 
Providence  is  unjustly  taken  away  from  it  by 
men  that  give  themselves  a  loose  in  a  general 
neglect  of  these  things ;  but  that  which  is  still 
more  absurd  to  me  is,  that  some  men  are  obsti 
nately  resolved  against  paying  the  homage  of  their 
deliverances  to  their  maker,  or  paying  the  re 
verence  due  to  his  terrors  in  anything  that 
befals  them  ill,  where  it  ought  to  be  paid,  that 
they  will  give  all  that  honour  to  another.  If  it 
was  well,  they  tell  you  they  know  not  how,  but 
so  it  happened,  or  it  was  so  by  good  chance,  and 
the  like.  This  is  a  sort  of  language  I  cannot  un 
derstand  ;  it  seems  to  he  a  felonious  thought  in 
its  very  design,  robbing  heaven  of  the  honour  due 
to  it,  and  listing  ourselves  in  the  regiment  of  the 
ungrateful. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  one  crime  leads  on  to 
another ;  if  this  part  is  felony  or  robbery,  the 
next  is  treason,  for  resolving  first  to  deny  the 
homage  of  good  or  evil  events  to  God,  from 
whose  hands  they  come,  they  go  on  and  pay  it  to 
the  devil,  the  enemy  of  his  praise,  and  rival  of  his 
power. 

Two  of  these  wretches  travelled  a  little  journey 
with  me  some  years  ago,  and  in  their  return, 
some  time  after  I  was  gone  from  them,  they  met 
with  a  very  different  adventure,  and  telling  me 
the  story,  they  expressed  themselves  thus  :  They 
were  riding  from  Huntingdon  t.o.wards  London, 
and  in  some  lanes  betwixt  Huntingdon  and  Cax- 
ton,  one  happened,  by  a  slip  of  his  horse's  foot, 
which  lamed  him  a  little,  to  stay  about  half  a 
mile  behind  the  other,  was  set  upon  by  some 
highwaymen,  who  robbed  him,  and  abused  him 
very  much  ;  the  other  went  on  to  Caxton,  not 
taking  care  of  his  companion,  thinking  he  had 
stayed  on  some  particular  occasion,  and  escaped 
the  thieves,  they  making  off  across  the  countrj 
towards  Cambridge. 

"  Well,"  says  I  to  the  first,  "  how  came  you  to 
escape  ?" — "  I  don't  know,  not  I,'1  says  he ;  "  I 
happened  not  to  look  behind  me  when  his  horse 
stumbled,  and  I  went  forward,  and  by  good  luck," 
adds  he  again,  "  I  heard  nothing  of  the  matter." 
Here  was,  it  happened,  and  by  good  luck,  but  not 
the  least  sense  of  the  government  of  Providence 
in  this  affair,  or  its  disposition  for  his  good,  but 
an  empty  idol  of  air,  or  rather  an  imaginary,  non 
sensical  nothing,  an  image  more  inconsistent 
than  those  I  mentioned  among  the  Chinese  ;  not 
a  monster,  indeed,  of  a  frightful  shape  and  ugly 
figure,  loathsome  and  frightful,  but  a  mere 
phantasm,  an  idea,  a  nonentity — a  name  without 
being  a  miscalled,  unborn,  nothing,  hap,  luck, 
chance ;  that  is  to  say,  a  name  put  upon  the 
medium,  which  they  set  up  in  their  imagination 
for  want  of  a  will  to  acknowledge  their  Maker, 
and  recognize  the  goodness  which  had  particu 
larly  preserved  him. 

This  was  the  most  ungrateful  piece  of  folly,  or 
to  speak,  more  properly,  the  maddest  and  most 
foolish  piece  of  ingratitude,  that  ever  I  met  with 
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Well,  if  this  was  foolish  and  preposterous,  the 
other  was  as  wicked  and  detestable  ;  for  when 
the  first  had  told  his  tale  I  turned  to  the  other, 
and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter?  "Why,  | 
how  came  this  to  pass?"  said  I ;  "  why  has  this  I 
disaster  fallen  all  upon  you  ?  How  was  it  ?' 
"  Nay,"  says  he,  "  I  do  not  know ;  I  was  a  little 
behind,  and  my  horse  chanced  to  slip  and  lame 
himself,  and  he  went  forward  and  left  me ;  and 
as  the  devil  would  have  it,  these  fellows  came 
across  the  country  and  chopped  upon  me,"  &c. 

Here  was  first  chance,  the  same  mock  goddess 
as  before,  lamed  his  horse,  and  next,  the  devil 
ordered  the  highwaymen  to  chop  upon  him  that 
moment.  Now,  though  it  may  be  true  that  the 
highwaymen  were,  even  by  their  employment, 
doing  the  devil's  office  of  going  to  and  fro,  seek 
ing  whom  they  may  plunder,  yet  it  was  a  higher 
hand  than  Satan's  that  delivered  this  poor  blind 
fellow  into  their  power. 

We  have  a  plain  guide  for  this  in  Scripture 
language,  in  the  law  of  manslaughter,  or  death, 
as  we  call  it  foolishly  enough,  by  misadventure ; 
it  is  in  21  Exod.  xiii,  in  the  case  of  casual  kill 
ing  a  man ;  it  is  expressed  thus :  If  a  man  lie 
not  in  wait,  but  God  deliver  him  into  his  hand. 
This  was  not  to  be  accounted  murder,  but  the 
slayer  was  to  fly  to  the  city  of  refuge. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  God  takes  all  these 
misadventures  into  his  own  hand ;  and  a  man 
killed  by  accident  is  a  man  whom  God  has  de 
livered  up,  for  what  end  in  his  providence  is 
known  only  to  himself,  to  be  killed  in  that  man 
ner,  perhaps  vindictively,  perhaps  not. 

With  what  face  can  any  man  say,  this  was  as 
the  devil  would  have  it,  or  as  bad  luck  would 
have  it,  or  it  happened,  or  chanced,  or  fell  out  ? 
all  which  are  our  simple  and  empty  ways  of  talk 
ing  of  things  that  are  ordered  by  the  immediate 
hand  or  direction  of  God's  providence. 

The  words  last  quoted  from  the  Scripture,  of 
God's  delivering  a  man  into  another  man's  hand 
to  be  killed  unwillingly,  are  fully  explained  in  an 
other  place,  Deut.  xix,  5. 

"  As  when  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with 
his  neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand  fetches 
a  stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and 
the  head  slippeth  from  the  helve,  and  lighteth 
upon  his  neighbour,  that  he  die,  he  shall  flee 
unto  one  of  those  cities  and  live." 

The  wicked  thoughtless  creature  I  have  just 
mentioned,  whose  horse  fell  lame,  and  stopt  his 
travelling  till  he  might  come  just  in  the  way  of 
those  thieves,  who,  it  seems,  were  crossing  the 
country,  perhaps  upon  some  other  exploit,  ought 
to  have  reflected  that  Providence,  to  chastise 
him,  and  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  dependence 
upon  and  being  subjected  to  his  power,  had  di 
rected  him  to  be  separated  from  his  companion, 
(that  he  might  fall  into  the  hands  that  robbed  and 
[abused  him  ;  and  the  other  had  no  less  obliga 
tion  to  give  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  but  how 
j  contrary  they  acted  in  both  cases  you  have 
||  heard. 

We  have  had  abundance  of  collections,  in  my 

emembrance,  of  remarkable  providences,  as  they 

re  called,  and  many  people  are  forward  to  call 


them  so,  but  this  docs  not  come  up  to  the  case 
in  hand. 

Though  contemning  providence,  and  giving  the 
homage  due  to  it,  as  above,  to  the  devil,  or  to 
chance,  fate,  and  I  know  not  what  embryos  of 
the  fancy,  are  impious  ;  yet  every  one  that  avoids 
this  evil  does  not  come  up  to  the  particular  point 
I  am  speaking  of,  for  there  is  a  manifest  difference 
between  acknowledging  the  being  and  operations 
of  Providence  and  listening  to  its  voice,  as  many 
people  acknowledge  a  God  that  obey  none  of  his 
commands,  and  concern  themselves  in  nothing  of 
their  duty  to  him. 

To  listen  to  the  voice  of  Providence,  is  to  take 
strict  notice  of  all  the  remarkable  steps  of  Provi 
dence  which  relate  to  us  in  particular,  to  observe 
if  there  is  nothing  in  them  instructing  to  our 
conduct,  no  warning  to  us  for  avoiding  some  dan- 
jer,  no  direction  for  the  taking  some  particular 
steps  for  our  safety  or  advantage,  no  hint  to  re 
mind  us  of  such  and  such  things  omitted,  no  con 
viction  of  something  committed,  no  vindictive 
step,  by  way  of  retaliation,  marking  out  the  crime 
in  the  punishment.  You  may  easily  observe  the 
differences  between  the  directions  and  warnings 
of  Providence,  when  duly  listened  to,  and  the 
notices  of  spirits  from  an  invisible  world,  viz., 
that  these  are  dark  hints  of  evil,  with  very  little 
direction  to  avoid  it ;  but  those  notices/which 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  proceedings  of  Provi 
dence,  though  the  voice  be  a  kind  of  silent  or 
soft  whisper,  yet  it  is  generally  attended  with  an 
offer  of  the  means  for  escaping  the  evil,  nay, 
very  often  leads  by  the  hand  to  the  very  proper 
steps  to  be  taken,  and  even  obliges  us,  by  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  reason  of  it,  to  take  those 
steps. 

It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  run  into  a  collection  of 
stories ;  for  example,  where  the  variety  is  infi 
nite,  and  things  vary  as  every  particular  man's 
circumstances  vary ;  but  as  every  event  in  the 
world  is  managed  by  the  superintendency  of  Pro 
vidence,  so  every  providence  has  in  it  something 
instructing,  something  that  calls  upon  us  to  look 
up,  or  look  out,  or  look  in. 

Every  one  of  those  heads  is  big  with  particu 
lar  explanations,  but  my  business  is  not  preach 
ing,  I  am  making  observations  and  reflections, 
let  those  make  enlargements  who  read  it ;  in  a 
word,  there  is  scarce  any  particular  providence 
attends  our  lives,  but  we  shall  find,  if  we  give 
due  weight  to  it,  that  it  calls  upon  us,  either, 

1.  To  look  up  and  acknowledge  the  goodness 
of  God  in  sparing  us,  the  bounty  of  God  in  pro 
viding  for  us,  the  power  of  God  in  delivering  and 
protecting  us,  not  forgetting  to  look  up,  and  ac 
knowledge,  and  be  humble  under  the  justice  of 
God,  in  being  angry  with  and  afflicting  us. 

2.  Or  to  look  out,  and  take  the  needful  caution 
and  warning  given  of  evil  approaching,  and  pre 
pare  either  to  meet  or  avoid  it. 

3.  Or  to  look  in,  and  reflect  upon  what  we 
find  heaven  animadverting  upon,  and  afflicting 
us  for  taking  notice  of  the  summons  to  repent 
and  reform. 

And  this  is,  in  a  word,  what  I  mean  by  listen 
ing  to  the  voice  of  Providence. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  PROPORTION  BETWEEN  THE  CHRISTIAN 

AND  PAGAN  WORLD. 

I  HAVE  said  something  of  this  already  in  my  in 
quiry  after  the  state  of  religion  in  the  world,  but 
upon  some  reflections  which  fell  in  my  way  since, 
I  think  it  may  offer  further  thoughts,  very  im 
proving,  as  well  as  diverting. 

When  we  view  the  world  geographically,  take 
the  plane  of  the  globe,  and  measure  it  by  line,  and 
cut  it  out  into  latitude  and  longitude,  degrees, 
leagues,  and  miles,  we  may  see,  indeed,  that  a 
pretty  large  spot  of  the  whole  is  at  present  under 
the  government  of  Christian  powers  and  princes, 
or  under  the  influence  of  their  power  and  com 
merce,  by  arms,  navies,  colonies,  and  plantations, 
or  their  factories,  missionaries,  residences,  &c. 

But  I  am  loath  to  say  we  should  take  this  for 
a  fulfilling  the  promise  made  to  the  Messiah,  that 
his  kingdom  should  be  exalted  above  all  nations, 
and  the  Gospel  be  heard  to  the  end  of  the  earth  ; 
I  was  going  to  say,  and  yet  without  any  profane- 
ness,  that  we  hope  God  will  not  put  us  off  so. 
I  must  acknowledge  I  expect,  in  the  fulfilling  of 
these  promises,  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  knowledge  of  God  shall  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea,  that  the  church  of  God 
shall  be  set  open  to  the  four  winds,  that  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  all  the  na 
tions  shall  flow  into  it  ( Isaiah  ii,  2) ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  profession 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  shall  be  made 
national  over  the  whole  globe,  according  to  those 
words  (Matt,  xxiv,  14;  Mark  xiii,  13;  Luke 
xxiv,  17).  But  this  may  be  a  little  too  apoca 
lyptical  or  visionary  for  the  times ;  and  it  is  no 
business  of  mine  to  enter  upon  the  interpretation 
of  scripture  difficulties,  whatever  I  may  under 
stand  or  believe  myself  about  them,  but  rather 
to  make  my  observations,  as  I  have  begun,  upon 
things  which  now  are,  and  which  we  have  seen 
and  know ;  let  what  is  to  come  be  as  he  pleases 
who  has  ordered  things  past,  and  knows  what  is 
to  fo'.low. 

The  present  case  is  to  speak  of  the  mathema 
tical  proportion  that  there  is  now  to  be  observed 
uprn  the  plane  of  the  globe,  and  observe  how 
siiiiill  a  part  of  the  world  it  is  where  the  Christian 
religion  has  really  prevailed  and  is  nationally 
professed — I  speak  of  the  Christian  religion 
whore  it  is,  as  1  call  it,  national,  that  is,  in  its 
utmost  latitude;  and  I  do  so  that  I  may  give 
the  utmost  advantage,  even  against  myself,  in 
whi-,t  I  am  going  to  say;  and  therefore,  when  I 
come  to  make  deductions  for  the  mixtures  of  bar- 
baious  nations,  I  shall  do  it  fairly  also. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  distinctions  of 
Christians:  I  hope  none  will  object  against 
calling  the  Roman  church  a  Christian  church 
in  this  respect,  and  the  professors  of  the  Popish 
church  Christians;  neither  do  I  scruple  to  call 
the  Greek  church  Christian,  though  in  some 
places  so  blended  with  superstition  and  barbarous 
customs,  as  in  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  the  bor 
ders  of  Persia  and  Tartary,  likewise  in  many 
parts  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy's  dominions,  that, 
as  before,  the  name  of  Christ  is  little  more  than 


just,  spoken  of,  and  literally  known,  without  any 
material  knowledge  of  his  person,  nature,  and 
dignity,  or  of  the  homage  due  to  him  as  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world. 

The  nations  of  the  world,  then,  where  Christ 
is  acknowledged,  and  the  Christian  religion  is 
professed  nationally,  be  it  Romish  church  or 
Greek  church,  er  even  the  Protestant  church, 
including  all  the  several  subdivisions  and  deno 
minations  of  Protestants,  take  them  all  as  Chris 
tians,  I  say,  these  nations  are  as  follow: 

1.  In  Europe :    Germany,  France,  Spain,   Italy, 
Great  Britain,  Denmark,   Sweden,  Muscovy, 
Poland,     Hungary,    Transilvania,    Moldavia, 
and  Wallachia. 

2.  In  Asia:   Georgia  and  Armenia. 

3.  In  Africa:  no  place  at  all,  the  few  factories 
of  European  merchants  only  cxcepted. 

4.  In  America: 

The  colonies  of  Europeans  only,  as  follow : 

1.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  coasts 
of  Chili,  Carthagena,  and  St  Martha,  and  a 
small  colony  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata. 

2.  The  Portuguese  in  the  Brazils. 

3.  The  British  on  the  coast  of  America,  from  the 

Gulf  of  Florida  to  Cape  Bret.ton,  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  or  the 
great  river  of  Canada,  also  a  little  in  New 
foundland  nnd  Hudson's  Bay. 

4.  The  French  in  the  river  of  Canada  and  the 
great  river  of  Mississippi, 

5.  The    English,    French,    and    Dutch    on   the 
islands  called  the  Carribbees,  &c. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Christian  religion  is  at 
present  in  Europe.  But  if  we  measure  the 
quarter  of  the  world  we  call  Europe  upon  the 
plan  of  the  globe,  and  cast  up  the  northern, 
frozen,  and  indeed  uninhabitable  part  of  it,  such 
as  Laponia,  Petzora,  Candora,  Obdora,  and  the 
Samoiedes,  with  part  of  Siberia,  they  are  all 
Pagans,  with  the  eastern  unpeopled  deserts  bor 
dering  on  Asia,  on  the  way  to  China,  and  the 
vast  extent  of  land  on  that  side,  which,  though 
nominally  under  the  dominion  of  Muscovy,  is  yet 
all  Pagan,  even  nationally  so— under  no  real 
government,  but  of  their  own  Pagan  customs. 

If  we  go  from  thence  to  the  south,  and  take 
out  of  it  the  European  Tartars,  viz.,  of  Circassia, 
the  Crimea,  and  Budziack — if  you  go  on,  nnd 
draw  a  line  from  the  Crim  Tartary  to  the  Da 
nube,  and  from  thence  to  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  and 
cut  off  all  the  Grand  Seignior's  European  domi 
nions — I  say,  take  this  extent  of  land  out  of 
Europe,  and  the  remainder  does  not  measure  full 
two-thirds  of  land  in  Europe  under  the  Christian 
government,  much  of  which  is  also  desert  and 
uninhabited,  or  at  least  by  such  as  cannot  be 
called  Christians  and  do  not  concern  themselves 
about  it,  as,  particularly,  the  Swedish  and  Nor 
wegian  Lapland,  the  more  eastern  and  southern 
Muscovy,  beyond  the  Wolga,  even  to  Karakathay, 
and  to  the  borders  of  Asia,  on  the  side  of  India — 
I  say,  taking  in  this  part,  not  above  one  half  of 
Europe  is  really  inhabited  by  Christians. 

The  Czar  of  Muscovy,  of  the  religion  of  whose 
subjects  I  have  said  enough,  is  lord  of  a  vast  ex 
tended  country ;  and  those  who  have  measured 
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it  critically  say  his  dominions  are  larger  than  all 
the  rest  of  Europe,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  pos 
sesses  a  full  half  as  much  as  Europe  ;  and  in 
those  dominions  he  is  master  of  abundance  of 
nations  that  are  Pagan  or  Mahomedan,  as.  in 
particular,  Circassia,  being  conquered  by  him, 
the  Circassian  Tartars,  who  are  all  Mahomedans 
or  the  most  of  them,  are  his  subjects. 

However,  since  a  Christian  monarch  governs 
them,  we  must,  upon  the  plan  I  laid  down,  call 
this  a  Christian  country  ;  and  that  alone  obliges 
me  to  give  two-thirds  of  Europe  to  the  Christians. 

But  this  will  bring  another  account  upon  my 
hands  to  balance  it,  viz.,  that,  excepting  this 
two-thirds,  there  will  not  come  one  Christian  to 
be  accounted  for  in  any  of  the  other  three  parts 
of  the  world,  except  Georgia  and  Armenia ;  as 
for  Africa,  there  is  nothing  to  be  mentioned  on 
that  side — all  the  Christians  that  are  on  the 
continent  of  Africa  consisting  only  of  a' few  mer 
chants  residing  at  the  coast  towns  in  the  Medi 
terranean,  as  at  Alexandria,  Grand  Cairo,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Algiers,  &c.  ;  the  factories  of  the  English 
and  Dutch  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  Gold 
coast,  the  coast  of  Angola,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  all  which  put  together,  as  I  have 
calculated  them,  and  as  they  are  calculated  by 
a  better  judgment  than  mine,  will  not  amount 
to  5.000  people,  excepting  Christian  slaves  in 
Sallee,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  &c.,  which  are 
not  so  many  more. 

America  is  thronged  with  Christians,  God  wot, 
such  as  they  are ;  for  I  must  confess  the  Euro 
pean  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  colonies  there,  as 
well  French  and  English  as  Spanish  and  Dutch, 
very  ill  merit  that  name. 

Some  part  of  America  is  entirely  under  the 
dominion  and  government  of  the  European  na 
tions  ;  and  having  indeed  destroyed  the  natives, 
and  made  desolate  the  country,  they  may  be  said 
to  be  Christian  countries  in  the  sense  as  above. 

But  what  numbers  do  these  amount  to,  com 
pared  to  the  inhabitants  of  so  great  a  part  of  the 
world  as  that  of  America,  which  at  least  is  three 
times  as  big  as  Europe,  and  in  which  arc  still 
vast  extended  countries,  infinite  numbers  of 
people,  of  nations  unknown  and  even  unheard  of. 
which  neither  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  or 
Portuguese  have  ever  seen?  Witness  the  populous 
cities  and  innumerable  nations  which  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  met  with  in  his  voyage  up  the  great 
river  Oronooque,  in  one  of  which  they  talk  of 
two  millions  of  people :  witness  the  nations,  in 
finitely  populous,  spread  on  both  sides  the  river 
de  Amazones,  and  all  the  country  between  these 
two  prodigious  rivers,  being  a  country  above  400 
miles  in  breadth  and  1,600  miles  in  length,  be 
sides  its  extent  south,  even  to  the  Rio  Paraguay, 
and  S.  E.  to  the  Brazils,  a  rich,  fruitful,  and 
populous  country ;  and  in  which,  by  the  accounts 
given,  there  must  be  more  people  inhabiting  at 
this  time  than  in  all  the  Christian  part  of  Eu 
rope  put  together,  being  the  chief  if  not  the  only 
part  of  America  into  which  the  Spaniards  never 
came,  and  whither  the  frighted  people  fled  from 
them,  being  so  fortified  with  rivers  and  im 
passable  bays  and  rapid  currents,  and  so  inacces 
sible  by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  and  the  mountains,  waterfalls,  and 


such  oiher  obstructions,  that  the  Spaniards  durst 
never  attempt  to  penctuiite  the  way. 

Wh.it  ;ire  the  numbers  of  Christians  in  Ame 
rica,  put  them  all  together,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
j  these   parts  of  America,   besides   the  northern 
parts  of  America  not  inquired  into? 

But  we  are  not  calculating  of  people  yet,  but 
the  extent  of  land  that  the  Christians  possess; 
the  British  colonies  in  the  north  are  by  far  the 
most  populous,  even  more  than  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  though  the  latter  extend  themselves 
over  more  land. 

The  British  colonies  in  the  north  of  America 
are  supposed  to  contain  three  hundred  thousand 
souls,  including  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  East  and  West  Pensylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina ;  and  these  lie 
extended  upon  the  coast  from  the  latitude  of  32 
degrees  to  47.  or  thereabouts,  being  about  750 
miles  in  length ;  but  then  much  of  this  is  very 
thinly  peopled,  and  the  breadth  they  lie  west 
into  the  country  is  little  or  nothing,  50  or  60 
miles  is  in  many  places  the  most.  And  except 
some  plantations  in  Virginia,  in  Rapahanock, 
and  Jane  River  in  Virginia,  occasioned  by  the 
great  inlet  of  the  bay  there,  and  of  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  it,  we  can  see  nothing  a  hundred 
miles  within  that  land  but  waste  and  woods, 
whose  inhabitants  seem  to  be  fled  farther  up 
into  the  country,  from  the  face  of  their  enemies 
the  Christians. 

So  that  all  this  planting,  though  considerable, 
amounts  to  no  more,  compared  to  the  country 
itself,  than  a  long  narrow  slip  of  land  upon  the 
sea-coast,  there  being  very  few  English  inhabi 
tants  planted  anywhere  above  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea,  or  from  some  navigable  river,  and  even 
that  sea-coast  itself  very  thinly  inhabited,  and 
particularly  from  New  England  to  New  York, 
from  New  England  north  to  Annapolis,  from 
Virginia  to  Carolina;  so  that  all  this  great 
colony  or  collection  of  colonies — nay,  though  we 
include  the  French  at  Canada — are  but  a  point, 
a  handful,  compared  to  the  vast  extent  of  land 
lying  west  and  north-west  from  them,  even  to 
the  South  Sea,  an  extent  of  continent  full  of  in 
numerable  nations  of  people  unknown,  undis 
covered,  never  searched  into,  or  indeed  heard  ol 
but  from  one  another,  much  greater  in  its  extent 
than  all  Europe. 

If  we  take  the  north  part  of  America,  exclusive 
of  all  the  country  which  the  Spaniards  possess, 
and  which  they  call  the  empire  of  Mexico,  and 
exclusive  too  of  what  the  English  and  French 
possess  on  the  coast  and  in  the  two  rivers  ot 
Canada  and  Mississippi  as  above,  which  indeed 
are  but  trifles,  the  rest  of  that  country,  which, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  travelled  into,  is  found  ex 
ceeding  populous,  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  all 
Europe,  though  we  have  not  reckoned  the  most 
northern,  frozen,  and  almost  uninhabitable  part,  of 
it,  where  no  end  can  be  found,  and  where  it  is 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  there  is  a  contiguous 
continent  with  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  or  so  near 
joining  it  as  to  be  only  parted  by  a  narrow  gulf  or 
strait  of  sea,  easily  passed  over  both  by  man  and 
beast,  or  else  it  would  be  hard  to  give  an  account 
how  man  or  beast  came  into  that  part  of  the 
world, — I  say  this  vast  continent,  full  of  people 
and  no  doubt  inhabited  by  many  millions  of 
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souls,  is  all  wrapt  up  in  idolatry  and  paganism, 
given  up  to  ignorance  and  blindness— worship 
ping  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  fire,  the  hiils  their 
fathers,  and,  in  a  word,  the  devil. 

As  to  the  thing  we  call  religion,  or  the  know 
ledge  of  the  true  God,  much  less  the  doctrine  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  name  of  Christ,  they  not  only 
have  not,  but  never  had  the  least  intimation  of  it 
on  earth,  or  revelation  of  it  from  heaven,  till  the  | 
Spaniards  came  among  them ;  nay,  and  now  j 
Christians  are  come  among  them,  it  is  hard  to 
i»aj-  whether  the  paganism  is  much  abated  except 
by  the  infinite  ravages  the  Spaniards  made  where 
they  came,  who  rooted  out  idolatry  by  destroy 
ing  the  idolaters,  not  by  converting  them ; 
having  cruelly  cut  off,  as  their  own  writers 
affirm,  above  seventy  millions  of  people,  and  left 
the  country  naked  of  its  inhabitants  for  many 
hundred  miles  together. 

But  what  need  we  come  to  calculations  for  the 
present  time  with  respect  to  America?  Let  us  but 
be  at  the  trouble  to  look  back  a  little  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  which  is  as  nothing  at  all  in  the 
argument ;  how  had  the  whole  continent  of 
America  extended  almost  from  pole  to  pole,  with 
all  the  islands  round  it,  and  peopled  with  such 
innumerable  multitudes  of  people,  been  as  it  were 
entirely  abandoned  to  the  devil's  government, 
even  from  the  beginning  of  time,  or  at  least  from 
the  second  peopling  the  world  by  Noah  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Ferdinando  Cortez, 
general  for  the  famous  Charles  the  Fifth,  first 
landed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  in  destroying  such  multitudes  of  the 
inhabitants  there,  and  of  cutting  off  whole  nations 
by  fire  and  sword ;  but  as  I  am  for  giving  up  all 
the  actions  of  men  to  the  government  of  Provi 
dence,  it  seems  to  me  that  heaven  had  deter 
mined  such  an  act  of  vengeance  should  be  exe 
cuted,  and  of  which  the  Spaniards  were  instru 
ments,  to  destroy  those  people,  who  were  come 
up  (by  the  influence  of  the  devil,  no  doubt),  to 
such  a  dreadful  height,  in  that  abhorred  custom 
of  human  sacrifices,  that  the  innocent  blood  cried 
for  it,  and  it  seemed  to  be  time  to  put  a  stop 
to  that  crime,  lest  the  very  race  of  people  should 
at  last  be  extinct  by  their  own  butcheries. 

The  magnitude  of  this  may  be  guessed  at  by 
the  temple  consecrated  to  the  great  idol  of  Vist- 
lipustli,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where,  at  the 
command  of  Montezuma.  the  pagan  monarch, 
twenty  thousand  men  were  sacrificed  in  a  year, 
and  the  wall  hung  a  foot  thick  with  clotted  blood, 
dashed  in  ceremony  against  the  side  of  that  place  j 
on  those  occasions. 

This  abomination  God  in  his  providence  put 
an  end  to  by  destroying  those  nations  from  the 
face   of  the  earth,   bringing  a  race  of  bearded  j 
strangers  upon  them,  cutting  in  pieces  man,  wo- > 
man,  and  child,  destroying  their  idols,  and  .even  j 
the  idolatry  itself  by  the   Spaniards,  who,  how-  j 
ever  wicked  in  themselves,  yet  were  in  this  to  be  I 
esteemed  instruments  in  the  hand  of  heaven  to 
execute   the   divine  justice    on    nations   whose 
crimes  were  come  up  to  a  full  height,  and  that 
called  for  vengeance. 

I  make  no  doubt  (to  carry  on  this  digression  a 
little  farther)  that  when  God  cast  out  the  hea 
then,  so  the  Scripture  calls  it,  from  before  the 


Israelites,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  people  of  the 
land  was  full,  Joshua,  Moses,  and  the  Israelites 
were  taxed  with  as  much  cruelty  and  inhumani 
ty  in  destroying  the  cities,  killing  man,  woman, 
and  child,  nay,  even  destroying  the  very  cattle, 
i  and  trees,  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  ever  the 
Spaniards  were  charged  with  in  the  conquest  of 
i  Mexico. 

This  is  apparent  by  the  terror  that  was  spread 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  round  about  them, 
whereof  thousands  fled  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  That  history  tells  us  that  the  first  builders 
of  the  city  of  Carthage,  long  before  the  Roman 
times,  or  before  the  fable  of  Queen  Dido,  were 
some  Phoenicians,  that  is  to  say,  Canaanites,  who, 
flying  for  their  lives,  got  ships  and  went  away  to 
sea,  planting  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
as  the  first  place  of  safety  they  arrived  at,  and  to 
prove  this,  a  pillar  of  stone  was  found  not  far 
from  Tripoli,  on  which  was  cut,  in  Phoenician 
characters,  these  words: — We  are  of  those  who 
fled  from  the  face  of  Joshua  the  robber. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Israelites,  in  destroying 
the  nations  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  com 
manded  from  heaven,  and  therein  Joshua  was 
justified  in  what  was  done.  The  cruelties  of  the 
Spaniards,  however  abhorred  by  us,  was  doubtless 
an  appointment  of  God  for  the  destruction  of  the 
most  wicked  and  abominable  people  upon  earth. 

But  this  is  all  a  digression ;  I  come  to  my  cal 
culation.  It  is  true  that  the  Spaniards,  whom  I 
allow  to  be  Christians,  have  possessed  the  em 
pires  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  but  after  all  the  havoc 
they  made,  and  the  millions  of  souls  they  dis 
missed  out  of  life  there,  yet  the  natives  are  infi 
nitely  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  though 
many  of  them  are  christianized,  they  are  little 
more  than  subjected ;  and  take  all  the  Spaniards, 
Christians,  and  all  the  Portuguese  in  the  Brazils, 
all  the  English  and  French  in  the  North,  and,  in 
a  word,  all  the  Christians  in  America,  and  put 
them  together,  they  will  not  balance  one  part  of 
the  Pagans  or  Mahomedans  in  Europe ;  for 
example,  take  the  Crim  Tartars  of  Europe,  who 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  they  are 
more  in  number  than  all  the  Christigns  in  Ame 
rica;  so  that  setting  one  nation  against  the  other, 
and  you  may  reckon  that  there  is  not  one  Chris 
tian,  or  as  if  there  were  not  one  Christian,  in 
those  three  parts  of  the  world,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  except  the  Greeks  of  Asia. 

This  is  a  just  but  a  very  sad  account  of  the 
small  extent  of  Christian  knowledge  in  the  world  ; 
and  were  it  considered  as  it  ought,  would  put 
the  most  powerful  princes  of  Europe  upon  think 
ing  of  some  methods,  at  least,  to  open  a  way  for 
the  spreading  Christian  knowledge.  I  am  not 
much  of  the  opinion,  indeed,  that  religion  should 
be  planted  by  the  sword ;  but  as  the  Christian 
princes  of  Europe,  however  few  in  number,  are 
yet  so  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
martial  experience  and  the  art  of  war,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that,  if  they  could  unite  their 
interest,  they  are  able  to  beat  paganism  out  of 
the  world.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this, 
that  would  the  Christian  princes  unite  their 
powers  and  act  in  concert,  they  might  destroy 
the  Turkish  empire  and  the  Persian  kingdom, 
and  beat  the  very  name  of  Mahomet  out  of  tht 
world. 
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It  is  no  boast  to  say,  that,  were  there  no  intes 
tine  broils  among  us,  the  Christian  soldiery  is  so 
evidently  superior  to  the  Turkish  at  this  time, 
that  had  they  all  joined  after  the  late  battle  at 
Belgrade  to  have  sent  80,000  veteran  soldiers  to 
have  joined  Prince  Eugene,  and  supplied  him 
with  money  and  provisions  by  the  ports  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf  and  the  Archipelago,  that  prince 
would  in  two  or  three  campaigns  have  driven  the 
Mahomedans  out  of  Europe,  taken  Constantino 
ple,  and  have  overturned  the  Turkish  empire. 

After  such  a  conquest,  whither  might  not  the 
Christian  religion  have  spread?  The  King  of; 
Spain  with  the  same  ease  would  reduce  the  j 
Moors  of  Barbary,  and  dispossess  those  sons  ofj 
hell,  the  Algerines,  Tripolines,  Tunizens,  and  all 
the  Mahomedan  pirates  of  that  coast,  and  plant 
again  the  ancient  churches  of  Africa — the  sees 
of  Tertullian,  St  Cyprian,  &c. 

Nay,  even  the  Czar  of   Muscovy,   an   enter 
prising  and  glorious  prince,  well  assisted  and  sup 
ported  by  his  neighbours,  the  northern  powers, 
who  together  are  masters  of  the  best,  soldiery  in 
the  world,  would  not  find  it  impossible  to  march 
an  army  of  36,000  foot  and  16,000  horse,  in  spite  j 
of  waste  and  inhospitable  deserts,  even  to  attack  [ 
the  Chinese  empire,  who,  notwithstanding  their  i 
Infinite  numbers,   pretended   policy,   and   great! 
skill  in  war,  would  sink  in  the  operation ;  and 
such  an  army  of  disciplined  European  soldiers 
would  beat  all  the  forces  of  that  vast  empire  with 
the  same  or  greater  ease  as  Alexander  with  30,000 
Macedonians  destroyed  the  army  of  Darius,  which 
consisted  of  680,000  men. 

And  let  no  man  ridicule  this  project  on  ac 
count  of  the  march,  which  I  know  they  will  call 
3,000  miles,  and  more.  While  there  is  no  ob 
struction  but  the  length  of  the  way,  it  is  not  so 
difficult  as  some  may  imagine ;  it  is  far  from  im-  j 
possible  to  furnish  sufficient  provisions  for  the 
march,  which  is  indeed  the  only  difficulty  that 
carries  any  terror  in  it. 

Such  a  prince  as  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  cannot 
want  the  assistance  of  innumerable  hands,  for  the 
amassing,  or  carriage  for  conveying,  to  proper 
magazines  sufficient  stores  of  provisions  for  the 
maintaining  a  select  chosen  body  of  men  to  march 
over  the  deserts,  for  in  the  grand  march  no  use 
less  mouths  should  be  found  to  feed. 

Why,  then,  should  not  the  Christian  princes 
think  it  a  deed  of  compassion  to  the  souls  of  men, 
as  well  as  an  humble  agency  to  the  work  of  Pro 
vidence,  and  to  the  fulfilling  the  promises  of  their 
Saviour,  by  a  moderate  and,  as  far  as  in  them 
lies,  a  bloodless  conquest,  to  reduce  the  whole 
world  to  the  government  of  Christian  power,  and 
so  plant  the  name  and  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus 
among  the  heathens  and  Mahomedans  ?  I  am 
not  supposing  that  they  can  plant  real  religion  in 
this  manner ;  the  business  of  power  is  to  open 
the  way  to  the  Gospel  of  peace ;  the  servants  of 
the  king  of  the  earth  are  to  fight,  that  the  ser 
vants  of  the  King  of  heaven  may  preach. 

Let  but  an  open  door  be  made  for  the  preach 
ing  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  ministers  of 
Christ  be  admitted,  if  they  do  not  spread  Chris 
tian  knowledge  over  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
fault  will  be  theirs.  Let  but  the  military  power 
reduce  the  Pagan  world,  and  banish  the  devil 
and  Mahomet  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 


knowledge  of  God  be  diligently  spread,  the  word 
of  God  duly  preached,  and  the  people  meekly 
and  faithfully  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion, 
the  world  would  soon  receive  the  truth,  and  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things  would  be  the  study 
and  delight  of  mankind. 

I  know  some  nice  and  difficult  people  would 
object  here,  how  are  the  present  body  of  Chris 
tians,  as  you  call  them,  qualified  to  convert  the 
Pagan  and  Mahomedan  world,  when  they  are 
not  able  to  settle  the  main  point,  viz.,  What  the 
Christian  religion  is,  or  what  they  would  convert 
them  to  ?  That  Christianity  is  subdivided  into  so 
many  parts  and  particular  principles,  the  people 
so  divided  in  their  opinion — and,  that  which  is 
still  worse,  there  is  so  little  charity  among  the 
several  sorts,  that  some  of  them  would  sooner 
side  with  Mahomet  against  their  neighbours  than 
assist  to  propagate  that  particular  doctrine  in 
religion  which  they  condemn.  Thus  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Protestant  faith  would  make  it  a 
point  of  principle  not  to  support  or  propagate 
the  interest  of  Popery  in  such  a  conquest  as 
this ;  and  again,  the  Catholics  would  as  much 
make  it  a  duty  on  them  to  root  out  heresy — so 
they  call  the  Protestant  doctrine — as  they  would 
to  root  out  Paganism  and  the  worship  of  devils. 

I  would  not  answer  for  some  Protestants  that 
they  would  not  be  of  the  same  mind,  as  to  par 
ticular  divisions  among  Protestants.  The  dif 
ference  among  some  opinions  is  such,  and  their 
want  of  charity  one  to  another  sets  them  at  such 
variance,  that  if  they  do  not  censure  one  another 
for  devil-worshippers,  yet  we  know  they  fre 
quently  call  some  of  the  opposite  principles  doc 
trines  of  devils,  and  persecute  one  another  with 
as  much  fury  as  ever  the  heathen  persecuted 
the  primitive  churches. 

Witness  the  violences  which  have  reigned  be 
tween  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  parties 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  which 
has  so  often  broken  out  into  a  flame  of  war,  and 
that  flame  been  always  quenched  with  blood. 

Witness  the  frequent  persecutions,  wars,  mas 
sacres,  and  other  cruel  and  unnatural  doings, 
which  have  been  in  these  parts  of  the  world 
among  Christians,  the  effect  of  a  mistaken  zeal 
for  the  Christian  religion ;  which,  as  it.  was  not 
planted  by  blood  and  violence,  so  much  less  can 
Christians  justify  the  endeavours  to  erect  this  or 
that  opinion  in  it  by  the  ruin  and  blood  of  their 
brethren. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  a  reason  why  we 
should  not  think  it  our  duty  to  subdue  the' bar 
barous  and  idolatrous  nations  of  the  world,  in 
order  to  suppress  the  worshipping  the  devil,  who 
is  the  enemy  not  only  of  God  and  of  all  true 
religion  in  the  world,  but  who  is  the  great  de 
stroyer  and  enemy  of  mankind,  and  of  his  future 
or  present  felicity ;  and  whose  business  is  always, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  involve  or  retain 
them  either  in  ignorance  or  in  error. 

I  distinguish  between  forcing  religion  upon 
people,  or  forcing  them  to  entertain  this  or  that 
opinion  of  religion — I  say,  I  distinguish  between 
that  and  opening  the  door  for  religion  to  come 
among  them.  The  former  is  a  violence,  indeed, 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  religion  itself, 
whose  energy  prevails  and  forces  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  men  by  another  sort  of  Dower :  whereat 
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the  latter  is  removing  a  force  unjustly  put  al 
ready  upon  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  artifice  of 
the  devil,  to  keep  the  Christian  religion  out  of 
the  world ;  so  that,  indeed,  I  propose  a  war  not 
with  men,  but  with  the  devil— a  war  to  depose 
Satan's  infernal  tyranny  in  the  world  and  set 
open  the  doors  to  religion,  that  it  may  enter  if 
men  will  receive  it ;  if  they  will  not  receive  it,  be 
that  to  themselves. 

In  a  word,  to  unchain  the  wills  of  men,  set 
their  inclinations  free,  that  their  reason  may  be 
at  liberty  to  influence  their  understandings,  and 
that  they  may  have  the  faith  of  Christ  preached 
to  them,  whether  they  will  hear  or  forbear,  I 
say,  as  above,  is  no  part  of  the  question ;  let 
the  Christian  doctrine  and  its  spiritual  enemies 
alone  to  struggle  about  that.  I  am  for  dealing 
with  the  temporalities  of  the  devil,  and  deposing 
that  human  power  which  is  armed  in  the  behalf 
of  obstinate  ignorance,  and  resolute  to  keep  out 
the  light  of  religion  from  the  mind. 

I  think  this  is  a  lawful  and  just  war,  and.  in  the 
end,  kind  both  to  them  and  their  posterity :  let 
me  bring  the  case  home  to  ourselves. 

Suppose  neither  Julius  Ca?sar  or  any  of  the 
Roman  generals  or  emperors  had  cast  their  eyes 
towards  Britain  for  some  ages,  or  till  the  Christian 
religion  had  spread  over  the  whole  Roman  em 
pire, — 'tis  true  the  Britons  might  at  last  have 
received  the  Christian  faith  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  northern  world,  but  they  had  yet  lain 
above  three  hundred  years  longer  in  ignorance 
and  paganism  than  they  did ;  and  some  hundred 
thousands  of  people  who  proved  zealous  Chris 
tians,  nay,  even  martyrs  for  the  Christian  doc- 
tntie,  would  have  died  in  the  professed  paganism 
of  the  Britons. 

Now  'tis  evident  the  invasion  of  the  Romans 
was  an  unjust,  bloody,  tyrannical  assault  upon 
the  poor  Britons,  against  all  right  and  pro 
perty,  against  justice  and  neighbourhood,  and 
merely  carried  on  for  conquest  and  dominion. 
Nor  indeed  had  the  Romans  any  just  pretence 
of  war ;  yet  God  was  pleased  to  make  this 
violence  be  the  kindest  thing  that  could  have 
befallen  the  British  nation,  since  it  brought  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  among  the  Britons,  and  was  a 
means  of  reducing  a  heathen  and  barbarous 
nation  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  to  embrace  the 
Messias. 

Thus  heaven  serves  itself  of  men's  worst  de 
signs,  and  the  avarice,  ambition,  and  rage  of 
men  have  been  made  use  of  to  bring  to  pass 
the  glorious  ends  of  Providence,  without  the 
least  knowledge  or  design  of  the  actors.  Why, 
then,  may  not  the  great  undertakings  of  the 
princes  of  Europe,  if  they  could  be  brought  to 
net  in  concert,  with  a  good  design  to  bring  all 
the  world  to  open  their  doors  to  the  Christian 
religion,  and  by  consequence  their  ears, —  1 
say,  why  may  not  such  an  attempt  be  blessed 
from  heaven  with  so  much  success,  at  least  as  to 
make  way  for  bringing  in  nominal  Christianity 
among  the  nations?  For  as  to  obliging  the 
people  to  be  of  this  or  that  opinion  afterward, 
that  is  another  case. 

There  is  a  great  pother  made  in  the  world 
emong  the  several  denominations  of  Christians 
about  coercion,  erecting  a  church,  and  compel 
ling  men  to  come  in  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  sort  of 


Christians  persecuting  another  sort  of  Christians 
to  make  them  worship  Christ  their  way,  as  if 
Christ  had  no  sheep  but  one  fold. 

1  distinguish  much  between  using  force  to 
reduce  heathens  and  savages  to  Christianity, 
and  using  force  to  reduce  those  that  are  already 
Christians  to  be  of  this  or  that  opinion ;  I  will 
not  say  but  a  war  might  be  very  just,  and 
the  cause  be  righteous,  to  reduce  the  worship 
pers  of  the  pagods  of  India  to  the  knowledge 
and  obedience  of  Christianity,  when  it  would 
be  a  horrible  injustice  to  commence  a  like 
war  to  reduce  even  a  Popish  nation  to  be 
Protestant. 

But  my  proposed  war  does  not  reach  so  far  as 
that  neither  ;  for  though  I  would  have  a  nation 
of  pagans  conquered  that  their  idols  and  temples 
might  be  destroyed,  and  their  idol  worship  be 
abolished,  yet  I  would  be  very  far  from  punishing 
and  persecuting  the  people  for  not  believing  in 
Christ;  for  if  we  believe  that  faith,  as  the  Scrip 
ture  says,  is  the  gift  of  God,  how  can  we,  upon 
any  Christian  foundation,  punish  or  persecute  the 
man  for  not  exercising  that  which  God  had  not 
given  him  ? 

Hence,  compelling  men  to  conform  to  this  or 
that  particular  profession  of  the  Christian  reli 
gion,  is  to  me  impious  and  unchristian. 

And  shall  I  speak  a  word  here  of  the  unhappy 
custom  among  Christians  of  reviling  one  ano 
ther  with  words  on  account  of  differing  opinions 
in  religion  ?  It  was  a  part  of  apocryphal  scripture, 
taken  from  one  of  the  traditional  sayings  of 
the  Rabbies,  "  Thou  shalt  not  mock  at  the  gods 
of  the  heathens  ;"  but  ribaldry,  satire,  and  sar 
casms  are  the  usage  we  give  one  another  every 
day  on  the  subject  of  religion,  as  if  slander  and 
the  severities  of  the  tongue  were  not  the  worst 
kind  of  violence  in  matters  of  the  Christian 
religion, 

In  a  word,  T  must  acknowledge,  if  I  am  to 
speak  of  reproach  in  general,  I  know  no  worse 
persecution  than  that  of  the  tongue ;  Solomon 
says,  "There  are  that  speak  like  the  piercing  of  a 
sword ;"  and  King  David  was  so  sensible  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  tongue,  that  he  is  full  of  ex 
clamations  upon  the  subject ;  among  the  rest, 
he  says  of  his  enemies,  "  They  have  compassed 
me  about  with  words  of  hatred.  He  clothed 
himself  with  cursing  like  as  with  his  garment."— 
Psalm  cix,  3,  18. 

It  is  indeed  remote  from  the  subject  I  am  upon 
to  talk  of  this  kind  of  uncharitable  dealing,  but 
as  just  observations  are  never  out  of  season,  it 
m;iy  have  its  uses ;  let  no  man  slight  the  hint, 
though  it  were  meant  for  religion  only,  for  that, 
indeed,  is  my  present  subject :  there  is  doubtless 
as  severe  a  persecution  by  the  tongue  as  that  of 
fire  and  faggot,  and  some  think  'tis  as  hard  to  be 
borne. 

I  have  never  met  with  so  much  of  this  any 
where  in  all  my  travels  as  in  England,  where 
the  mouths  of  the  several  sects  and  opinions 
are  so  effectually  open  against  one  another,  that, 
albeit  common  charity  commands  us  to  talk  the 
best  of  particular  persons  in  their  failings  and 
infirmities,  yet  here,  censuring,  condemning,  and 
reproaching  one  another  on  account  of  opinions, 
is  carried  on  with  such  a  gust,  that  lets  every  one 
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see  nothing  but  death  and  destruction  can  follow,  | 
and  no  reconciliation  can  be  expected. 

I  have  lived  to  see  men  of  the  best  light  be 
mistaken,  as  well  in  party  as  in  principles,  as  well 
in  politics  as  in  religion,  and  find  not  only  occa 
sion,  but  even  a  necessity  to  change  hands  or 
sides  in  both  ;  I  have  seen  them  sometimes  run 
into  contrary  extremes,  beyond  their  first  inten 
tion,  and  even  without  design  ;  nay,  in  those  un 
happy  changes  I  have  seen  them  driven  into 
lengths  they  never  designed,  by  the  fiery  re 
sentment  of  those  whom  they  seemed  to  have 
left,  and  whom  they  differed  from.  I  have  lived 
to  see  those  men  acknowledge,  even  publicly  and 
openly,  they  were  wrong  and  mistaken,  and  ex 
press  their  regret  for  being  misled  very  sincerely  ; 
but  I  cannot  say  I  have  lived  to  see  the  people 
they  have  desired  to  return  to  forgive  or  receive 
them.  Perhaps  the  age  I  have  lived  in  has  not 
been  a  proper  season  for  charity  ;  I  hope  futurity 
will  be  furnished  with  better  Christians,  or  per 
haps  'tis  appointed  so  to  illustrate  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  let  mankind  see  that  they  are  the  only 
creatures  that  never  forgive.  I  have  seen  a  man 
in  the  case  I  speak  of,  offer  the  most  sincere  ac 
knowledgments  of  his  having  been  mistaken,  and 
this  not  in  matters  essential  either  to  the  person's 
morals  or  Christianity,  but  only  in  matters  of 
party,  and  with  the  most  moving  expressions  de 
sire  his  old  friends  to  forgive  what  has  been 
passed  ;  and  have  seen  their  return,  be  mocking 
him  with  what  they  called  a  baseness  of  spirit, 
and  a  mean  submission ;  I  have  seen  him  ex 
postulate  with  them,  why  they  should  not  act 
upon  the  same  terms  with  a  penitent,  as  God 
himself  not  only  prescribed,  but  yields  to ;  and 
have  seen  them  in  return,  tell  him  God  might 
forgive  him  if  he  pleased,  but  they  would  never, 
and  then  expose  all  those  offers  to  the  first 
comer  in  banter  and  ridicule :  but  take  me  right 
too,  I  have  seen  at  the  same  time,  that  to  wiser 
men  it  has  been  always  thought  to  be  an  expos 
ing  themselves,  and  an  honour  to  the  person. 

I  speak  this  too  feelingly,  and  therefore  say  no 
more ;  there  is  a  way  by  patience,  to  conquer 
even  the  universal  contempt  of  mankind ;  and 
though  two  drams  of  that  drug  be  a  vomit 
for  a  dog,  it  is  in  my  experience  the  only  method 
—there  is  a  secret  peace  in  it,  and  in  time  the 
rage  of  men  will  abate,  a  constant,  steady 
adhering  to  virtue  and  honesty,  and  showing  the 
world  that  whatever  mistakes  he  might  be  led 
into,  supposing  them  to  be  mistakes,  that  yet  the 
main  intention  and  design  of  his  life  was  sincere 
and  upright  •.  he  that  governs  the  actions  of 
men  by  an  unbiassed  hand,  will  never  suffer 
such  a  man  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  universal 
prejudice  and  clamour. 

I,  Robinson  Crusoe,  grown  old  in  affliction, 
borne  down  by  calumny  and  reproach,  but  sup 
ported  from  within,  boldly  prescribe  this  remedy 
against  universal  clamours  and  contempt  of  man 
kind, — patience,  a  steady  life  of  virtue  and  so 
briety,  and  a  comforting  dependence  on  the 
justice  of  Providence,  will  first,  or  last  restore  the 
patient  to  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  and  justify 
him  in  the  face  of  his  enemies :  and  in  the  moan 
time,  will  support  him  comfortably  in  despising 
those  who  want  manner*  and  charity,  and  leave 


them  to  be  cursed  from  heaven  with  their  own 
passions  and  rage. 

This  very  thought  made  me  long  ago  claim  a 
kind  of  property  in  some  good  old  lines  of  the 
famous  George  Withers,  Esq.,  made  in  prison 
in  the  Tower;  he  was  a  poetical  gentleman  who 
had,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  in  England, 
been  unhappy  in  changing  sides  too  often,  and 
had  been  put  into  the  Tower  by  every  side  in 
their  turn  ;  once  by  the  King,  once  by  the  Par 
liament,  once  by  the  Army,  then  by  the  Rump, 
and  at  last  again,  I  think,  by  General  Monk  ;  in 
a  word,  whatever  side  got  up,  he  had  the  disas 
ter  to  be  down.  The  lines  are  thus  :  — 

The  world  and  I  may  well  agree, 

As  most  that  are  offended  ; 
For  I  slight  her,  and  she  slights  me, 

And  there's  our  quarrel  ended. 
For  service  done  and  love  express'd, 

Though  very  few  regard  it, 
My  country  owes  me  bread  at  least ; 

But  if  1  am  debarr'd  it, 
Good  conscience  is  a  daily  feast, 

And  sorrow  never  marr'd  it. 

But  this  article  of  verbal  persecution  has 
hurried  me  from  my  subject,  which  I  must  return 
to. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  project  for  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy,  worthy  of  a  monarch  who  is  lord  of  so 
vast  an  extent  of  country  as  the  Russian  empire 
reaches  to,  which  is  in  effect,  as  I  have  said, 
much  more  than  half  Europe,  and  consequently 
an  eighth  part  of  the  world.  I  have  given  my 
thoughts  how  a  war  to  open  a  door  for  the  Chris 
tian  religion  may  be  justifiable,  and  that  it  has 
not  the  least  tincture  of  persecution  in  it.  If  the 
Christian  princes  of  the  world,  who  now  spend 
their  force  so  much  to  an  ill  purpose  in  real  per 
secution,  would  join  in  an  universal  war  against 
paganism  and  devil-worship,  the  savage  part 
of  mankind  would,  in  one  age,  be  brought  to 
bow  their  knees  to  the  God  of  Truth,  and  would 
bless  the  enterprise  itself  in  the  end  of  it,  as 
the  best  thing  that  ever  befel  them  ;  nor  could 
such  an  attempt  fail  of  success,  unless  heaven  in 
justice  had  determined  to  shut  up  the  world 
longer  in  darkness,  and  the  cup  of  their  abomina 
tions  was  not  yet  full.  But  1  may  venture  to  say 
there  would  be  much  more  ground  for  such 
Christian  princes  to  hope  and  expect  the  con 
currence  of  heaven  in  such  an  undertaking,  than 
in  sheathing  their  swords  in  the  bowels  of  their 
brethren,  and  making  an  effusion  of  Christian 
blood  upon  every  slight  pretence,  as  we  see  has 
been  the  case  in  Europe  for  above  thirty  years 
past. 

I  had  intended  to  remark  here  that,  as  the 
country  possessed  by  Christians  is  but  a  spot  of 
the  globe  compared  to  the  heathen,  pagan,  and 
Mahometan  world,  so  the  number  of  real  Chris 
tians  among  the  nations  professing  the  Christian 
name,  is  yet  a  more  disproportioned  part,  a  mere 
trifle,  and  hardly  to  be  compared  with  the  infinite 
numbers  of  those  who,  though  they  call  them 
selves  Christians,  yet  know  as  little  of  God  and 
religion  as  can  be  imagined  to  be  known  where 
the  word  Christian  is  spoken  of,  and  neither  seek 
or  desire  to  know  more ;  in  a  word,  who  know 
but  little  of  God  or  Jesus  Christ,  heaven  or  hell, 
and  regard  none  of  them. 

This  is  a  large   field,  and   being  thoroughly 
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searched  into,  would,  I  doubt  not,  reduce  the  real 
faithful  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
a  much  fewer  number  than  those  of  Mahomet; 
nay,  than  those  of  the  monarch  of  Germany,  and 
make  our  Lord  appear  a  weaker  prince,  speaking 
in  the  sense  of  kingdoms,  than  many  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  old  king 
of  France  should  say,  "  That  he  had  more  loyal 
subjects  than  King  Jesus,"  I  do  not  know  but,  in 
the  sense  his  most  Christian  Majesty  meant  it, 
the  thing  might  be  very  true. 

But  this  observation  is  something  out  of  my 
present  road,  and  merits  to  be  spoken  of  by  itself. 

The  number  of  true  Christians  will  never  be 
known  on  this  side  the  great  bar,  where  they 
shall  be  critically  separated.  No  political  arith 
metic  can  make  a  calculation  of  the  number  \ 
of  true  Christians,  while  they  live  blended  with 
the  false  ones,  since  it  is  not  only  hard,  but  im 
possible  to  know  them  one  from  another  in  this 
world. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  last  day 
to  see  some  people  at  the  right-hand  of  the  righ 
teous  Judge,  whom  we  have  condemned  with 
the  utmost  zeal  in  our  opinions,  while  we  were 
contemporary  with  them  in  life ;  for  charity, 
as  it  is  generally  practised  in  this  world,  and 
mixed  with  our  human  infirmities,  such  as  pride, 
self-opinion,  and  personal  prejudice,  is  strangely 
misguided,  and  makes  us  entertain  notions  of 
things  and  people  quite  different  from  what 
they  really  deserve ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  rule 
to  prescribe  ourselves,  except  it  be  of  the  text, — 
"  In  meekness,  every  one  esteeming  others  better 
than  themselves,"  which,  by  the  way,  is  diffi 
cult  to  do. 

But  though  we  shall  thus  see  at  the  great 
audit  a  transposition  of  persons  from  the  station 
they  held  in  our  charity,  we  shall  only  thereby 
see  that  our  judgment  was  wrong ;  that  God 
judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth,  and  that  we  too 
rashly  condemn  whom  he  he-is  thought  fit  to 
justify  and  accept. 

Let,  then,  the  number  of  Christians  be  more  or 
less,  as  he  that  makes  them  Christians  determines, 
this  is  not  for  us  to  enter  into  ;  and  this  brings 
me  back  to  what  I  said  before,  that  though  we 
cannot  make  Christians,  we  both  can  and  may, 
and  indeed  ought,  to  open  the  door  to  Christi 
anity,  that  the  preaching  of  God's  word,  which  is 
the  ordinary  means  of  bringing  mankind  to  the 
knowledge  of  religion,  may  be  spread  over  the 
whole  world. 

With  what  vigour  do  we  consult,  and  how  do 
the  labouring  heads  of  the  world  club  together 
to  form  projects,  and  to  raise  subscriptions  to 
extend  the  general  commerce  of  nations  into 
every  corner  of  the  world.  But  it  would  pass 
for  a  bubble  of  all  bubbles,  and  a  whimsey  that 
none  would  engage  in,  if  ten  millions  should 
be  asked  to  be  subscribed  for  sending  a  strong 
fleet  and  army  to  conquer  heathenism  and  idol 
atry,  and  protect  a  mission  of  Christians,  to  be 
employed  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor 
heathens,  say  it  were  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  country  of  Malabar,  or 
any  of  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul ; 
and  yet  such  an  attempt  would  not  only  be  just, 
but  infinitely  advantageous  to  the  people  who 
should  undertake  it,  and  to  the  people  of  the 


country  on  whom  the  operation  should  be 
wrought. 

In  the  occasional  discourses  I  had  on  this 
subject,  in  conversation  with  men  of  good  judg 
ment  and  principles,  I  have  been  often  asked  in 
what  manner  I  would  propose  to  carry  on  such 
a  conquest  as  I  speak  of,  and  how  it  should  an 
swer  the  end  ;  and  that  I  may  not  be  supposed 
to  suggest  a  thing  impracticable  in  itself,  or  for 
which  no  rational  scheme  might  be  proposed,  I 
shall  make  a  brief  essay,  at  the  manner,  in  which 
the  conquest  I  speak  of  should  be,  or  ought  to  be 
carried  on  ;  and  if  it  be  considered  seriously,  the 
difficulties  and  perhaps  all  the  reasonable  objec 
tions  might  vanish  in  an  instant.  I  will  there 
fore,  first,  for  the  purpose  only,  suppose  that  an 
attempt  was  made  by  a  Christian  nation  to  con 
quer  and  subdue  some  heathen  or  Mahometan 
people  at  a  distance  from  them,  place  the  conquest 
where  and  among  whom  we  will ;  for  example, 
suppose  it  was  the  great  island  of  Madagascar, 
or  that  of  Ceylon,  Borneo  in  the  Indies,  or  those 
of  Japan,  or  any  other  where  you  please. 

I  would  first  suppose  the  place  to  be  infinitely 
populous,  as  any  of  those  countries,  though 
they  are  islands,  are  said  to  be  ;  and  because 
the  Japanese  are  said  to  be  a  most  sensible,  saga 
cious  people,  under  excellent  forms  of  government, 
and  capable  more  than  ordinarily  of  receiving 
impressions,  supported  by  the  argument  and  ex 
ample  of  a  virtuous  and  religious  conqueror. 

For  this  purpose  you  must  grant  me,  that  the 
island  or  islands  of  Japan  were  in  a  situation 
proper  for  the  undertaking,  and  that  a  powerful 
European  army,  being  landed  upon  them,  had  in 
a  great  battle,  or  in  divers  battles,  overthrown 
all  their  military  force,  and  had  entirely  reduced 
the  whole  nation  to  their  power  ;  as.  to  go  back 
to  examples,  the  Venetians  had  done  by  the 
Turks,  in  the  Morea  in  a  former  war,  or  as  the 
Turks  did  in  the  isles  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  and 
the  like.  The  short  scheme  for  establishing  the 
government  in  those  countries  should  be  this  :— 

First,  as  the  war  is  pointed  chiefly  against  the 
kingdom  of  the  devil  in  behalf  of  the  Christian 
worship,  so  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  Satan's 
administration  ;  and  as  nothing  else  should  will 
ingly  be  treated  with  violence,  so  indeed  no  part 
of  the  devil's  economy  should  have  any  favour,  but 
all  the  idols  should  be  immediately  destroyed  and 
publicly  burnt,  all  the  pagods  and  temples  burnt, 
and  the  very  face  and  form  of  Paganism,  and  the 
worship  attending  it,  be  utterly  defaced  and  de 
stroyed. 

.  Secondly,  the  priests  and  dedicated  persons  of 
every  kind,  by  whatsoever  names  or  titles  known 
or  distinguished,  should  be  at  least  removed,  if 
not  destroyed. 

Thirdly,  all  the  exercise  of  profane  and  idola 
trous  rites,  ceremonies,  worship,  festivals,  and 
customs  should  be  abolished  entirely,  so  as  by 
time  to  be  forgotten,  and  clean  wiped  out  of  the 
minds  as  well  as  out  of  the  practice  of  the 
people. 

This  is  all  the  coercion  I  propose,  and  less 
than  this  cannot  be  proposed ;  because,  though 
we  may  not  by  arms  and  force  compel  men  to  be 
religious — because  if  we  do  we  cannot  make  them 
sincere — and  so  by  persecution  we  only  create 
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hypocrites ;  yet  I  insist  that  we  may  by  farce,  and 
that  with  the  greatest  justice  possible,  suppress 
Paganism,  and  the  worship  of  God's  enemy  the 
devil,  and  banish  it  out  of  the  world ;  nay,  that 
we  ought  to  do  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  power. 
But  I  return  to  the  conquest. 

The  country  being  thus  entirely  reduced  under 
Christian  government,  the  inhabitants,  if  they 
submit  quietly,  ought,  to  be  used  with  humanity 
and  justice;  no  cruelty,  no  rigour — they  should 
suffer  no  oppression,  injury,  or  injustice,  that 
they  may  not  receive  evil  impressions  of  the 
people  that  are  come  among  them ;  lest,  enter 
taining  an  abhorrence  of  Christians,  from  their 
evil  conduct,  cruelty,  and  injustice,  they  should 
entertain  an  abhorrence  of  the  Christian  religion 
for  their  sakes ;  as  the  poor  wretches  the  Indians 
in  America,  who,  when  they  were  talked  to  of 
the  future  state,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
eternal  felicity  in  heaven,  and  the  like,  inquired 
where  the  Spaniards  went  after  death,  and  if  any 
of  them  went  to  heaven  ?  and  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  shook  their  heads,  and  desired 
they  might  go  to  hell  then,  for  that  they  were 
afraid  to  think  of  being  in  heaven  if  the  Spaniards 
were  there. 

A  just  and  generous  behaviour  to  the  natives, 
or  at  least  to  such  of  them  as  should  show  them 
selves  willing  to  submit,  would  certainly  engage 
them  in  their  interest,  and  accordingly  would  in 
a  little  while  bring  them  to  embrace  that  truth 
which  dictated  such  just  principles  to  those  who 
espoused  it. 

Thus  prejudices  being  removed,  the  way  to 
instruction  would  be  made  the  more  plain,  and 
then  would  be  the  time  for  Gospel  labourers  to 
enter  upon  the  harvest ;  ministers  should  be  in 
structed  to  teach  them  our  language,  to  exhort 
them  to  seek  the  blessings  of  religion  and  of  the 
true  God,  and  so  gradually  to  introduce  right 
principles  among  them  at  their  own  request. 

From  hence  they  should  proceed  to  teach  all 
the  young  children  the  language  spoken  by 
them,  who  would  then  be  their  benefactors,  ra 
ther  than  conquerors,  and  a  feiv  years  wearing 
the  old  generation  out,  the  posterity  of  them  and 
of  their  conquerors  would  be  all  one  nation. 

In  case  any  rejected  the  instruction  of  reli 
gious  men  and  adhered  obstinately  to  his  idolatry, 
and  would  not  be  reclaimed  by  gentle  and  Chris 
tian  usage,  suitable  methods  are  to  be  taken  with 
such,  that  they  might  not  make  a  religious  fac 
tion  in  the  country  and  gain  others  to  side  with 
them,  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty,  as  they 
might  call  it,  to  serve  their  own  gods,  that  is  to 
say,  idols ;  for  it  must  be  for  ever  as  just  not  to 
permit  them  to  go  back  to  idolatry  by  force  as  it 
was  to  pull  them  from  it  by  force. 

By  this  kind  of  conquest  the  Christian  religion 
wouid  be  most  effectually  propagated  among  in 
numerable  nations  of  savages  and  idolaters,  and 
as  many  people  be  brought  to  worship  the  true 
God  as  may  be  said  to  do  it  at  this  time  in  the 
whole  Christian  world. 

This  is  my  crusade ;  and  it  would  be  a  war  as 
justifiable  on  many  accounts  as  any  that  was  ever 
undertaken  in  the  world,  a  war  that  would  bring 
eternal  honour  to  the  conquerors  and  an  eternal 
blessing  to  the  people  conquered. 

It  were,  easv  now  to  cut  out  enterprises  of  this 


nature  for  other  of  the  princes  of  the  world  than 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy ;  and  I  could  lay  very  ra 
tional  schemes  for  such  undertakings,  and  the 
schemes  that  could,  if  thoroughly  pursued,  never 
fail  of  success.  For  example,  an  expedition 
against  the  Moors  of  Africa,  by  the  French,  Spa 
nish,  and  Italian  princes,  who  daily  suffer  so 
much  by  them,  and  the  last  of  whom  are  at  per 
petual  war  with  them ;  how  easy  would  it  be  to 
those  powers  to  join  in  a  Christian  confederacy, 
to  plant  the  Christian  religion  again  in  the  Nu- 
midian  and  Mauritanian  kingdoms — where  was 
once  the  famous  church  of  Carthage,  and  from 
whence  thousands  of  Christians  have  gone  to 
heaven — the  harvest  of  the  primitive  labours  of 
St  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  many  more,  whose 
posterity  now  bow  their  knees  to  that  latest  and 
worst  of  all  impostors,  Mahomet  ? 

But  unchristian  strife  was  always  a  bar  against 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
unnatural  wars,  carried  on  among  the  nations  I 
speak  of,  are  made  so  much  the  business  of  the 
Christian  world,  that  I  do  not  expect  in  our  time 
to  see  the  advantages  taken  hold  of  that  the  na 
ture  of  the  thing  offers.  But  I  am  persuaded, 
and  leave  it  upon  record  as  my  settled  opinion, 
that  one  time  or  other  the  Christian  powers  of 
Europe  shall  be  inspired  from  heaven  for  such  a 
work,  and  then  the  easiness  of  subduing  the 
kingdom  of  Africa  to  the  Christian  power  shall 
shame  the  generations  past,  who  had  the  op 
portunity  so  often  inJtheir  hands  but  made  no 
use  of  it.v  -*v*»d^"*«..v,'  3S&  £*«^»t?^,  *^» 

Note.— In  this  part  of  the  subject  I  am  upon, 
I  must  acknowledge  there  is  a  double  argument 
lor  a  war:  1.  In  point  of  the  interfering  interests, 
Europe  ought  to  take  possession  of  those  shores, 
without  which  it  is  manifest  her  commerce  is  not 
secured ;  and,  indeed,  while  that  part  of  Africa 
bordering  on  the  sea  is  in  the  hands  of  robbers, 
pirates  cannot  be  secured.  Now,  this  is  a  point 
of  undisputed  right,  for  a  war-trade  claims  the 
protection  of  the  powers  to  whom  it  belongs,  and 
we  make  no  scruple  to  make  war  upon  one 
another  for  the  protection  of  our  trade,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  be  a  good  reason  why  we  should  do 
so.  Why,  then,  is  it  not  a  good  reason  to  make 
war  upon  thieves  and  robbers?  If  one  nation 
take  the  ships  belonging  to  another,  we  imme 
diately  reclaim  the  prize  from  the  captors,  and 
require  of  the  prince  that  justice  be  done  against 
the  aggressor,  who  is  a  breaker  of  the  peace; 
and  if  this  is  refused  we  make  war. 

But  shall  we  do  thus  to  Christians,  and  scruple 
to  make  an  universal  war  for  the  rooting  out  a 
race  of  pirates  and  rovers,  who  live  by  rapine, 
and  are  continually  employed,  like  the  lions  and 
tigers  of  their  own  Lybia,  in  devouring  their 
neighbours;  this,  I  say,  makes  such  a  war  not 
only  just  on  a  religious  account,  but  both  just 
and  necessary  upon  a  civil  account. 

The  war  then  being  thus  proved  to  be  just  on 
other  accounts,  why  should  not,  2,  the  extir 
pation  of  idolatry,  paganism,  and  devil-worship, 
be  the  consequence  of  the  victory  ?  If  God  be 
allowed  lo  be  the  giver  of  victory,  how  can  it  be 
answered  to  him,  that  the  victory  should  not  be 
made  use  of  for  the  interest  and  glory  of  the 
god  of  war,  from  whom  it  proceeds  ?  But  these 
things  are  not  to  be  offered  to  the  world  till 
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higher  principles  work  in  the  minds  of  men  in 
their  making  war  and  peace,  than  yet  seems  to 
take  up  their  minds. 

I  was  tempted  upon  this  occasion  to  make  an 
excursion  here  upon  the  subject  of  the  very 
light  occasions  princes  and  powers,  states  and 
statesmen  make  use  of  for  the  engaging  in  war 
and  blood  one  against  another  ;  one  for  being  ill 
satisfied  with  the  other,  and  another  for  preserv 
ing  the  balance  of  power  ;  this  for  nothing  at  all, 
and  that  for  something  next  to  nothing ;  and 
how  little  concern  the  blood  that  is  necessarily 
spilt  in  these  wars  produces  among  them.  But 


this  is  not  a  case  that  will  so  well  bear  to  be  en 
tered  upon  in  a  public  manner  at  this  time. 

All  I  can  add  is,  I  doubt  no  such  zeal  for  the 
Christian  religion  will  be  found  in  our  days,  or 
perhaps  in  any  age  of  the  world,  till  heaven  beats 
the  drums  itself,  and  the  glorious  legions  from 
above  come  down  on  purpose  to  propagate  the 
work,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  world  to  the 
obedience  of  King  Jesus, — a  time  which  some 
tell  us  is  not  far  off,  but  of  which  I  heard 
nothing  in  all  my  travels  and  illuminations,  no, 
not  one  word. 
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THEY  must  be  much  fafcen  up  with  the  satisfac 
tion  of  what  they  are  already,  that  never  spare 
their  thoughts  upon  the  subject  of  what  they 
shall  be. 

The  place,  the  company,  the  employment 
which  we  expect  to  know  so  much  of  hereafter, 
must  certainly  be  well  worth  our  while  to  inquire 
after  here. 

I  believe  the  main  interruptions  which  have 
been  given  to  these  inquiries,  and  perhaps  the 
reason  why  those  that  have  entered  into  them 
have  given  them  up,  and  those  who  have  not 
entered  into  them  have  satisfied  themselves  in 
the  utter  neglect,  have  been  the  wild  chimeric 
notions,  enthusiastic  dreams,  and  unsatisfying 
ideas,  which  most  of  the  conceptions  of  men  have 
led  them  into  about  these  things. 

As  I  endeavour  to  conceive  justly  of  these 
things',  I  shall  likewise  endeavour  to  reason  upon 
them  clearly,  and,  if  possible,  convey  some  such 
ideas  of  the  invisible  world  to  the  thoughts  of 
men,  as  may  not  be  confused  and  indigested,  and 
so  leave  them  darker  than  1  find  them. 

The  locality  of  heaven  or  hell  is  no  part  of 
my  search ;  there  is  doubtless  a  place  reserved 
for  the  reception  of  our  souls  after  death,  as 
there  is  a  state  of  being  for  material  substances, 
so  there  must  be  a  place ;  if  we  are  to  be,  we 
must  have  a  where  ;  the  Scripture  supports  rea 
son  in  it, — Judas  is  gone  to  his  place ;  Dives 
in  hell  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  Lazarus  in 
Abraham  s  bosom  :  the  locality  of  bliss  and  misery 
seems  to  be  positively  asserted  in  both  cases. 

But  there  is  not  so  clear  a  view  of  the  com 
pany  as  of  the  place  ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  inquire 
into  the  world  of  spirits,  as  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  such  spirits,  and  such  a  world.  We 
find  the  locality  of  it  is  natural,  but  who  the 
inhabitants  are  is  a  search  of  still  a  sublimer 
nature,  liable  to  more  exception,  encumbered 
with  more  difficulties,  and  exposed  to  much  more 
uncertainty. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  clear  up  as  much  of  it  as 
I  can,  and  intimate  most  willingly  how  much  I 
rejoice  in  the  expectation  that  some  other  in 
quirers  m;iy  go  further,  till  at  last  all  that  Pro 
vidence  has  thought  fit  to  discover  of  that  part 
may  be  perfectly  known. 

The  discoveries  in  the  Scripture  which  lead 
to  this  are  innumerable,  but  the  positive  decla 
ration  of  it  seems  to  be  declined.  When  our 
Saviour  walkintr  on  the  sea  frighted  his  disciples, 


and  they  cried  out,  what  do  we  find  terrified 
them  ?  Truly  they  thought  they  had  seen  a 
spirit.  One  would  have  thought  such  men  as 
they,  who  had  the  vision  of  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  should  not  have  been  so  much  surprised 
if  they  had  seen  a  spirit,  that  is  to  say,  seen  an 
apparition,  for  to  see  a  spirit  seems  to  be  an 
allusion,  not  an  expression  to  be  used  literally, 
a  spirit  being  not  visible  by  the  organ  of  human 
sight. 

But  what  if  it  had  been  a  spirit  ?  If  it  had 
been  a  good  spirit,  what  had  they  to  fear  ?  And 
if  a  bad  spirit,  what  would  crying  out  have 
assisted  them  ?  When  people  cry  out  in  such 
cases,  it  is  either  for  help,  and  then  they  cry  to 
others  ;  or  for  mercy,  and  then  they  cry  to  the 
subject  of  their  terror  to  spare  them.  Either  way 
it  was  either  the  foolishest  or  the  wickedest  thing 
that  ever  was  done  by  such  grave  men  as  the 
apostles ;  for  if  it  was  a  good  spirit  as  before, 
they  had  no  need  to  cry  out ;  arid  if  it  was  a  bad 
one,  who  did  they  cry  to  ?  for  'tis  evident  they 
did  not  pray  to  God,  or  cross  and  bless  themselves, 
as  was  afterwards  the  fashion ;  but  they  cried  out, 
that  is  to  say,  they  either  cried  out  for  help, 
which  was  great  nonsense  to  call  to  man  for  help 
against  the  devil ;  or  they  cried  to  the  spirit  they 
saw,  that  it  might  not  hurt  them,  which  was,  in 
short,  neither  less  nor  more  than  praying  to  the 
devil. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  poor  savages  in 
many  of  the  countries  of  America  and  Africa,  who, 
really  instructed  by  their  fear,  that  is  to  say,  by 
mere  nature,  worship  the  devil  that  he  may  not 
hurt  them. 

Here  I  must,  digress  a  little,  and  make  a  tran 
sition  from  the  story  of  the  spirit  to  the  strange 
absurdities  of  men's  notions  at  that  time,  and  par 
ticularly  of  those  upon  whom  the  first  impressions 
of  Christ's  preachings  were  wrought,  and  if  it  be 
looked  narrowly  into,  one  cannot  but  wonder 
what  strange  ignorant  people  even  the  disciples 
themselves  were  at  first ;  and  indeed  their  igno- 
I  ranee  continued  a  great  while,  even  to  after  the 
i  death  of  Christ  himself, — witness  the  foolish  talk 
of  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emans.  It  is  true 
they  were  wiser  afterwards  when  they  were 
better  taught;  but  the  Scripture  is  full  of  the 
discoveries  of  their  ignorance  ;  as  in  the  notions 
of  sitting  at  his  right  hand  and  his  left  iti  his 
kinsdom,  asked  for  l>y  Zebedee's  children ;  no 
doubt  but  the  good  woman  their  mother  thought 
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one  of  her  sons  should  be  Lord  Treasurer  there, 
and  the  other  Lord  Chancellor,  and  she  could 
not  but  think  those  places  their  due  when  she  saw 
them  in  such  favour  with  him  here.  Just  so  in 
their  notion  of  seeing  a  spirit  here,  which  put 
them  into  such  a  fright,  and  indeed  they  might 
be  said,  according  to  our  dull  way  of  thinking, 
to  be  frighted  out  of  their  wits ;  for  had  their 
senses  been  in  exercise,  they  xvould  either  have 
rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of  a  good  angel,  and 
stood  still  to  hear  his  message  as  from  heaven, 
or  prayed  to  God  to  deliver  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  devil,  on  their  supposing  it  as  above, 
to  be  a  vision  from  hell. 

But  I  come  to  the  subject.  It  is  evident  that 
the  notion  of  spirits,  and  their  intermeddling 
with  the  affairs  of  men,  and  even  of  their  appear 
ing  to  men,  prevailed  so  universally  in  those  ages 
of  the  world,  that  even  God's  own  people,  who 
were  instructed  from  himself,  believed  it,  nor  is 
there  anything  in  all  the  New  Testament  institu 
tion  to  contradict  it,  though  many  things  to  con 
firm  it;  such  particularly  as  the  law  against  what 
is  called  a  familiar  spirit,  which  was  esteemed  no 
better  or  worse  than  a  conversing  with  the  devil, 
hat  is  to  say,  with  some  of  the  evil  spirits  of  the  j 
world  I  speak  of. 

The  witch  of  Endor,  and  the  story  of  an  appa 
rition  of  an  old  man  personating  Samuel,  which 
is  so  plainly  asserted  in  Scripture,  and  which  the 
learned  opposers  of  these  notions  have  spent  so 
much  weak  pains  to  disturb  our  imaginations 
about,  yet  assure  us  that  such  apparitions  are 
not  inconsistent  with  nature  or  with  religion  ; 
nay,  the  Scripture  allows  this  woman  to  paw 
•joaw,  as  the  Indians  in  America  call  it,  and  con- 
:ure  for  the  raising  this  spectre,  and  when  it  is 
come,  allows  it  to  speak  a  great  prophetic  truth, 
foretelling  the  king,  in  all  its  terrible  particulars, 
what  was  to  happen  to  him,  and  what  did  befal  '• 
him  the  very  next  day. 

Either  this  appearance  must  be  a  good  spirit 
or  a  bad  ;  if  it  was  a  good  spirit  it  was  an  angel, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  another  place  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  when  he  knocked  at  the  good  people's 
door  in  Jerusalem,  Acts  xii,  15  ;  and  then  it  \ 
supports/ my  opinion  of  the  spirits  unembodied 
conversing  with  and  taking  care  of  the  spirits 
embodied ;  if  it  was  an  evil  spirit,  then  they  must 
grant  God  to  be  making  a  prophet  of  the  devil, 
and  making  him  personate  Samuel  to  foretel 
things  to  come ;  permitting  Sathan  to  speak  in 
the  first  person  of  God's  own  prophet,  and  indeed 
to  preach  the  justice  of  God's  dealing  with  Saul, 
for  rejecting  his  prophet  Samuel ;  which,  in  short, 
is  not  a  little  odd,  putting  the  Spirit  of  God  into 
the  mouth  of  the  devil,  and  making  Sathan  a 
preacher  of  righteousness. 

When  I  was  in  my  retirement  Thad  abund 
ance  of  strange  notions  of  my  seeing  apparitions 
there,  and  especially  when  I  happened  to  be 
abroad  by  moonshine,  when  every  bush  looked 
like  a  man,  and  every  tree  like  a  man  on  horse 
back  ;  and  I  so  prepossessed  myself  with  it  that 
I  scarce  durst  look  betr.nd  me  for  a  good  while, 
and  after  that  durst  not  go  abroad  at  all  at  night; 
nay,  it  grew  upon  me  to  such  a  degree  at  last, 
that  I  as  firmly  believed  I  saw  several  times  real 
shapes  and  appearances,  as  I  do  now  really  be-  1 


lieve  and  am  assured  that  it  was  all  hypochon 
driac  delusion. 

But,  however,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  far 
the  power  of  imagination,  may  go,  and  judge  for 
me  whether  I  showed  any  more  folly  and  sim 
plicity  than  other  men  might  do,  I'll  repeat  some 
little  passages,  which  for  a  while  gave  me  very 
great  disturbances,  and  every  one  shall  judge  for 
me,  whether  they  might  not  have  been  deluded 
in  the  like  circumstances  as  well  as  I. 

The  first  case  was,  when  I  crept  into  the  dark 
cave  in  the  valley,  where  the  old  goat  lay  just 
expiring,  which,  wherever  it  happened,  is  a  true 
history,  I  assure  you. 

When  first  I  was  stopped  by  the  noise  of  this 
poor  dying  creature,  you  are  to  observe  that  the 
voice  was  not  only  like  the  voice  of  a  man,  but 
even  articulate,  only  that  I  could  not  form  any 
words  from  it,  and  what  did  that  amount  to  more 
or  less  than  this,  namely,  that  it  spoke,  but  only 
it  was  in  a  language  that  I  did  not  understand 
If  it  was  possible  to  describe  the  surprise  of  my 
spirits  on  that  occasion,  I  would  do  it  here,  how 
all  my  blood  run,  or  rather  stood  still,  chilled  in 
my  veins,  how  a  cold  dew  of  sweat  sat  on  my 
forehead,  how  my  joints,  like  Belshazzar's  knees, 
shook  one  against  another,  and  how,  as  I  said, 
my  hair  would  have  lifted  off  my  hat,  if  I  had 
had  one  on  my  head. 

But  this  is  not  all.  After  the  first  noise  of  the 
creature,  which  was  a  faint  dying  kind  of  imper 
fect  bleating,  not  unusual,  as  I  found  afterward  ; 
I  say,  after  this,  he  fetched  two  or  three  deep 
sighs,  as  lively,  and  as  like  human  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine,  as  I  have  also  said. 

These  were  so  many  confirmations  of  my  sur 
prise,  besides  the  sight  of  his  two  glaring  eyes, 
|  and  carried  it  up  to  the  extreme  of  fright  and 
I  amazement ;  how-  I  afterwards  conquered  this 
I  childish  beginning,  and  mustered  up  courage 
enough  to  go  into  the  place  with  a  firebrand  for 
j  light,  and  how  I  was  presently  satisfied  with  see- 
I  ing  the  creature  whose  condition  made  all  the 
little  accidental  noises  appear  rational,  I  have  al 
ready  said. 

But  I  must  acknowledge  that  this  real  surprise 
left  some  relics  or  remains  behind  it,  that  did  not 
wear  quite  off  a  great  while,  though  I  struggled 
hard  with  them  ;  the  vapours  that  were  raised  at 
first  were  never  so  laid  but  that  on  every  trifling 
occasion  they  returned ;  and  I  saw,  nay,  I  felt 
apparitions  as  plainly  and  distinctly  as  ever  1  felt 
or  saw  any  real  substance  in  my  life. 

The  like  was  the  case  with  me  before  that, 
when  I  first  found  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  upon 
the  sand,  by  the  seaside,  on  the  north  part  of  the 
island. 

And  these,  I  say,  having  left  my  fancy  a  little 
peevish  and  wayward,  I  had  frequently  some  re 
turns  of  these  vapours,  on  differing  occasions, 
and  sometimes  even  without  occasion ;  nothing 
but  mere  hypochondriac  whimsies,  fluttering  of 
the  blood,  and  rising  of  vapours,  which  nobody 
could  give  any  account  of  but  myself. 

For  example, — it  was  one  night,  after  my  hav 
ing  seen  some  odd  appearances  in  the  air,  of  no 
great  significance,  that  coming  home  and  being 
in  bed,  but  not  asleep,  I  felt  a  pain  in  one  of  my 
feet,  after  which  it  came  to  a  kind  of  numbness 
in  my  foot,  which  a  little  surprised  me,  and  after 
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that  a  kind  of  tingling  in  my  blood,  as  if  it  had 
been  some  distemper  running  up  my  leg. 

On  a  sudden  I  felt,  as  it  were,  something  alive 
lie  upon  me,  as  if  it  had  been  a  dog  lying  upon 
my  bed,  from  my  knee  downwards,  about  half 
way  up  my  leg,  and  immediately  afterwards  I  felt 
it  heavier,  and  felt  it  as  plainly  roll  itself  upon  me 
upwards  upon  my  thigh,  for  I  lay  on  one  side,  I 
say,  as  if  it  had  been  a  creature  lying  upon  me 
with  all  his  weight,  and  turning  his  body  upon 
me. 

It  was  so  lively  and  sensible  to  me,  and  I 
remember  it  so  perfectly  well,  though  it  is  now 
many  years  ago,  that  my  blood  chills  and  flutters 
about  my  heart  at  the  very  writing  it.  I  imme 
diately  flung  myself  out  of  my  bed,  and  flew  to 
my  musket,  which  stood  always  ready  at  my 
hand,  and  naked  as  I  was,  laid  about  me  upon 
the  bed  in  the  dark,  and  everywhere  else  that  I 
could  think  of  where  anybody  might  stand  or  lie, 
but  could  find  nothing.  "  Lord  deliver  me  from 
an  evil  spirit,"  said  I,  "  what  can  this  be  ?"  And 
being  tired  with  groping  about,  and  having  broke 
two  or  three  of  my  earthen  pots  with  making 
blows  here  and  there  to  no  purpose,  I  went  to 
light  my  candle,  for  my  lamp  which  I  used  to 
burn  in  the  night,  either  had  not  been  lighted,  or 
was  gone  out. 

When  I  lighted  a  candle,  I  could  easily  see 
there  was  no  living  creature  in  the  place  with  me 
but  the  poor  parrot,  who  was  waked  and  frighted, 
and  cried  out,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  and  what's  the 
matter  with  you  ?"  Which  words  he  learned  of 
me,  from  my  frequent  saying  so  to  him,  when  he 
used  to  make  his  ordinary  wild  noise  and  scream 
ing  that  I  did  not  like. 

The  more  I  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no- 
.hing  in  the  room,  at  least  to  be  seen,  the  more 
another  concern  came  upon  me.  "  Lord  !"  says  I 
aloud,  "  this  is  the  devil !" — "  Hold  your  tongue," 
says  Poll.  I  was  so  mad  at  the  bird,  though  the 
creature  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  that  if  he 
lad  hung  near  me,  I  believe  I  should  have  killed 
lim.  I  put  my  clothes  on  and  sat  me  down,  for 
I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  go  to  bed  again, 
and  as  I  sat  down,  "  I  am  terribly  frighted,"  said 
I. — "  What's  the  matter  with  yon,"  says  Poll. — 
You  toad,"  said  I,  "  I'd  knock  your  brains  out 
if  you  were  here." — "  Hold  your  tongue,"  says  he 
again,  and  then  fell  to  chattering,  Robin  Crusoe, 
and  Poor  Robin  Crusoe,  as  he  used  to  do. 

Had  I  been  in  any  reach  of  a  good  temper,  it 
had  been  enough  to  have  composed  me,  but  I 
was  quite  gone ;  I  was  fully  possessed  with  a  be 
lief  that  it  was  the  devil,  and  I  prayed  most  heartily 
to  God  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  evil 
spirit. 

After  some  time  1  composed  myself  a  little, 
and  went  to  bed  again,  and  lying  just  in  the  pos 
ture  as  I  was  in  before,  I  felt  a  little  of  the  ting 
ling  in  my  blood  which  I  felt  before,  and  I  resolved 
to  lie  still,  let  it  be  what  it  would ;  it  came  up 
as  high  as  my  knee,  as  before,  but  no  higher ; 
and  now  I  began  to  see  plainly  that  it  was  all  a 
distemper,  that  it  was  something  paralytic,  and 
that  affected  the  nerves ;  but  1  had  not  either 
experience  of  such  a  thing,  or  knowledge  of  dis 
eases  enough  to  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  nature  of 
them,  and  whether  anything  natural,  any  numb 
ness  or  dead  palsy  affecting  one  part  of  the  thigh, 


could  feel  as  that  did,  till  some  months  after  that, 
I  felt  something  of  the  very  same  again  at  my 
first  lying  down  in  my  bed  for  three  or  four 
nights  together,  which  at  first  gave  me  a  little 
concern  as  a  distemper,  but  at  last  gave  me  such 
satisfaction,  that  the  first  was  nothing  but  the 
same  thing  in  a  higher  degree  ;  that  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  it  -Was  only  a  disease,  was  far  beyond 
the  concern  at  the  danger  of  it,  though  a  dead 
palsy  to  one  in  my  condition  might  reasonably 
have  been  one  of  the  most  frightful  things  in 
nature,  since,  having  nobody  to  help  me,  1  must 
have  inevitably  perished  for  mere  want  of  food, 
not  being  able  to  go  from  place  to  place  to  fetch 
it. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  to  the 
apprehension  I  had  been  in,  all  the  several 
months  that  passed  between  the  first  of  this  and 
the  last,  I  went  about  with  a  melancholy,  heavy 
heart,  fully  satisfied  that  the  devil  had  been  in 
my  room,  and  lay  upon  my  bed. 

Sometimes  I  would  try  to  argue  myself  a  little 
out  of  it,  asking  myself  whether  it  was  reason 
able  to  imagine  the  devil  had  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  come  thither,  and  only  lie  down  upon 
me,  and  go  away  about  his  business,  and  say  not 
one  word  to  me? — What  end  it  could  answer?— 
And  whether  I  thought  the  devil  was  really 
ausied  about  such  trifles? — Or  whether  he  had 
not  employment  enough  of  a  higher  nature,  so 
that  such  a  thing  as  that  could  be  worth  his 
while? 

But  still,  then,  I  was  answered  with  my  own 
thoughts  returning  thus — What  could  it  be? 
Or,  if  it  was  not  a  devil,  what  was  it  1  This  I 
could  not  answer  by  any  means  at  all ;  and  so  I 
still  sunk  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  devil, 
and  nothing  but  the  devil. 

You  may  be  sure,  while  I  had  this  fancy  in  my 
bead,  I  was  of  course  overrun  with  the  vapours, 
and  had  all  the  hypochondriac  fancies  that  ever 
any  melancholy  head  could  entertain  ;  and  what 
with  ruminating  on  the  print  of  a  foot  upon  the 
sand,  and  the  weight  of  the  devil  upon  me  in  my 
bed,  I  made  no  difficulty  to  conclude  that  the  Old 
Gentleman  really  visited  the  place;  and  in  a  word, 
it  had  been  easy  to  have  possessed  me,  if  I  had 
continued  so  much  longer,  that  it  was  an  en 
chanted  island,  that  there  were  a  million  of  evil 
spirits  in  it,  and  that  the  devil  was  lord  of  the 
manor. 

1  scarce  heard  the  least  noise,  near  or  far  off, 
but  I  started,  and  expected  to  see  a  devil ;  every 
distant  bush  upon  a  hill,  if  I  did  not  particularly 
remember  it  before,  was  a  man  ;  and  every 
stump  an  apparition  ;  and  I  scarce  went  twenty 
yards  together,  by  night  or  by  day,  without 
looking  behind  me. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  I  took  a  little  heart,  and 
would  say, — "  Well,  let  it  be  the  devil  if  it  will  ! 
God  is  master  of  the  devil,  and  he  can  do  me  no 
hurt  unless  he  is  permitted  ;  he  can  be  nowhere 
but  he  that  made  him  is  there  too  ;"  and,  as  I 
said  afterwards,  when  I  was  frightened  with  the 
old  goat  in  a  cave,  "  He  is  not  fit  to  live  all  alone 
in  such  an  island  for  twenty  years  that  would  be 
afraid  to  see  the  devil." 

But  all  these  things  lasted  but  a  short  while, 
and  the  vapours  that  were  raised  at  first,  were 
not  to  be  so  easily  laid ;  for.  in  a  word,  it  was  not 
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mere  imagination,  but  it  was  the  imagination 
raised  up  to  disease  ;  nor  did  it  ever  quite  wear 
off  till  I  got  my  man  Friday  with  me,  of  whom 
I  have  said  so  much ;  and  then,  having  company 
to  talk  to,  the  hypo,  wore  off,  and  I  did  not  see 
any  more  devils  after  that. 

Before  I  leave  this  part,  I  cannot  but  give  a 
caution  to  all  vapourish,  melancholy  people.whose 
imaginations  run  this  way  ;  I  mean  about  seeing 
the  devil,  apparitions,  and  the  like ;  namely,  that 
they  should  never  look  behind  them,  and  over 
their  shoulders,  as  they  go  up  stairs,  or  look  into 
the  corners  and  holes  of  rooms  with  a  candle 
in  their  hands,  or  turn  about  to  see  who  may  be 
behind  them  in  any  walks  or  dark  fields,  lanes,  or 
the  like  ;  for  let  such  know,  they  will  see  the 
devil  whether  he  be  there  or  no  ;  nay,  they  will 
be  so  persuaded  that  they  do  see  him,  that  their 
very  imagination  will  be  a  devil  to  them  where- 
ever  they  go. 

But  after  all  this  is  said,  let  nobody  suggest 
that  because  the  brain-sick  fancy,  the  vapourish 
hypochondriac  imagination  represents  spectres 
and  spirits  to  us,  and  makes  apparitions  for  us, 
that  therefore  there  are  no  such  things  as  spirits 
both  good  and  evil,  any  more  than  we  should 
conceive  that  there  is  no  devil,  because  we  do 
not  see  him. 

The  devil  has  witnesses  of  his  being  and  na 
ture,  just  as  God  himself  has  of  his ;  they  are  not 
indeed  so  visible  or  so  numerous,  but  we  are  all 
able  to  bring  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
devil  from  our  own  frailties,  as  we  are  to  bring 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  God  from  the  facul 
ties  of  our  souls,  and  from  the  contexture  of  our 
bodies. 

As  our  propensity  to  evil  rather  than  good  is 
a  testimony  of  the  original  depravity  of  human 
nature,  so  the  harmony  between  the  inclination 
and  the  occasion  is  a  testimony  which  leaves 
the  presence  of  the  evil  spirit  with  us  out  of 
question. 

Not  that  the  devil  is  always  the  agent  in  our 
temptations,  for  though  the  devil  is  a  very  dili 
gent  fellow,  and  always  appears  ready  to  fall  in 
with  the  allurement,  yet  the  scripture  clears 
him,  and  we  must  do  so  too,  of  being  the  main 
tempter :  it  is  our  own  corrupt,  debauched  in 
clination  which  is  the  first  moving  agent ;  and 
therefore  the  scripture  says,  "  A  man  is  tempted 
when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lusts,  and 
enticed."  The  devil,  who,  as  I  said,  is  a  very 
diligent  fellow  in  the  infernal  work,  and  is  always 
ready  to  forward  the  mischief,  is  also  a  very  cun 
ning  fellow,  and  knows  how  most  dcxtrously  to 
suit  alluring  objects  to  the  allurable  dispositions  ; 
to  procure  ensnaring  things,  and  lay  them  in  the 
way  of  the  man  whom  he  finds  so  easily  to  be 
ensnared,  and  he  never  fails  to  prompt  all  the 
mischief  he  can,  full  of  stratagem  and  art  to 
ensnare  us  by  the  help  of  our  corrupt  affections, 
and  these  are  called  "  Sathan's  devices. " 

But  having  charged  Sathan  home  in  that  part, 
I  must  do  the  devil  that  justice  as  to  own  that 
he  is  the  most  slandered,  most  abused  creature 
alive ;  thousands  of  crimes  we  lay  to  his  charge 
that  he  is  not  guilty  of;  thousands  of  our  own 
infirmities  we  load  him  with  which  he  has  no 
hand  in;  and  thousands  of  our  sins,  which,  as 
bad  as  he  is,  he  knows  nothing  of;  calling  him 


i  our  tempter,  and  pretending  we  did  so  and  so 
as  the  devil  would  have  it,  when  on  the  contrary 
the  devil  had  no  share  in  it,  and  we  were  only 
led  away  of  our  own  lusts,  and  enticed. 

But  now,  having  made  this  digression  in  the 
devil's  defence,  I  return  to  the  main  question, 
— that  of  the  being  of  the  devil,  and  of  evil  spirits; 
this  I  believe,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  of:  but 
this,  as  I  have  observed,  is  not  the  thing  ;  these 
are  not  the  spirits  I  am  speaking  of,  but  I  shall 
come  directly  to  what  I  mean,  and  speak  plain 
without  any  possibility  of  being  misunderstood. 

I  make  no  question  but  that  there  is  not  only 
a  world  of  spirits,  but  that  there  is  a  certain 
knowledge  of  it.  though  to  us  impossible  as  to  the 
manner  of  it ;  there  is  a  certain  converse  between 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  the  spirits  in  this  world  ; 
that  is  to  say,  between  spirits  uncased  or  unem- 
bodied,  and  souls  of  men  embodied  or  cased  up 
in  flesh  and  blood,  as  we  all  are  on  this  side 
death. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  describe  this  con 
verse  of  spirits,  as  to  the  way  of  it,  the  manner 
of  the  communication,  or  how  things  arc  mutu 
ally  conveyed  from  one  to  another.  How  intel 
ligences  are  given  or  received  we  know  not  ;  we 
know  but  little  of  their  being  conveyed  this  way 
from  the  spirits  unembodied  to  ours  that  are  in 
life ;  and  of  their  being  conveyed  that  way, 
namely,  from  us  to  them, — of  that  we  know  no 
thing.  The  latter  certainly  is  done  without  the 
help  of  the  organ,  the  former  is  conveyed  by  the 
understanding,  and  the  retired  faculties  of  the 
soul,  of  which  we  can  give  very  little  account. 

FOR  SPIRITS,  WITHOUT  THE  HELP  OF  VOICE, 
CONVERSE. 

Let  me,  however,  give,  as  reasons  for  my  opi 
nion,  some  account  of  the  consequences  of  this 
converse  of  spirits ;  I  mean  such  as  are  quite 
remote  from  what  we  call  apparition  or  appear 
ance  of  spirits  ;  and  I  omit  these,  because  I  know 
they  are  objected  much  against,  and  they  bear 
much  scandal  from  the  frequent  impositions  of 
our  fancies  and  imaginations  upon  our  judgments 
and  understandings,  as  above. 

But  the  more  particular  discoveries  of  this  con 
verse  of  spirits,  and  which  to  me  are  undeniable, 
are  such  as  follows :  namely,— 

Dreams        Impulses          Involuntary  sad- 
Voices          Hints  ness,  &c. 
Noises          Apprehensions 
Dreams  are  dangerous  things  to  talk  of ;  and 
we  have  such  dreaming  about  them,  that  indeed 
the  least  encouragement  to  lay  any  weight  upon 
them   is  presently    carried   away  by   a  sort  of 
people  that  dream  waking,  and  that  run  into  such 
wild  extremes  about  them,  that  indeed  we  ought 
to  be  very  cautious  what  we  say  of  them. 

It  is  certain  dreams  of  old  were  the  ways  by 
which  God  himself  was  pleased  to  warn  men,  as 
well  what  to  do,  as  what  not  to  do  ;  what  ser 
vices  to  perform,  what  evils  to  shun.  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  was  ap 
peared  to  in  both  these,  Matt,  ii,  13,  19.  He  was 
directed  of  God,  in  a  dream,  to  go  into  Egypt ; 
and  he  was  bid  return  out  of  Egypt  in  a  dream : 
and  in  the  same  chapter,  the  wise  men  of  the 
East  were  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  to  depart 
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into  their  own  country  another  way,  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  Herod. 

Now  as  this,  and  innumerable  instances  through 
the  whole  Scripture,  confirm  that  God  did  once 
make  use  of  this  manner  to  convey  knowledge 
and  instruction  to  men,  I  wish  I  could  have  this 
question  well  answered,  viz.,  Why  are  we  now  to 
direct  people  to  take  no  notice  of  their  dreams  ? 

But  farther;  it  appears  that  this  was  not  only 
the  method  God  himself  took  by  his  immediate 
power,  but  it  is  evident  he  made  use  of  it  by  the 
ministry  of  spirits ;  the  Scripture  says  in  both  the 
cases  of  Joseph  above  named,  "  That  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  dream."  Now 
every  unembodied  spirit  is  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
in  some  sense  ;  and  as  angels  and  spirits  may  be 
the  same  thing  in  respect  of  this  influence  upon 
us  in  dreams,  so  it  is  still ;  and  when  any  notice 
for  good,  or  warning  against  evil,  is  given  us  in  a 
dream,  I  think  it  is  no  arrogance  at  all  for  us  to 
say  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  us  in  a 
dream ;  or  to  say  some  good  spirit  gave  me 
warning  of  this  in  a  dream  ; — take  this  which 
way  you  will. 

That  I  may  support  this  with  such  undeniable 
arguments,  drawn  from  examples  of  the  fact,  as  no 
man  will,  or  reasonably  can  oppose,  I  first  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  observing  people ;  I  mean 
such  people  as  observe  these  things  without  a 
superstitious  dependence  upon  the  signification 
of  them,  that  look  upon  dreams  but  with  such 
a  moderate  regard  to  them  as  may  direct  to  a 
right  use  of  them.  The  question  I  would  ask  of 
such  is, — Whether  they  have  never  found  any 
remarkable  event  of  their  lives  so  evidently  fore 
told  them  by  a  dream,  as  that  it  must  of  neceS" 
sity  be  true  that  some  invisible  being  foresaw  the 
event,  and  gave  them  notice  of  it  ?  And  that, 
had  that  notice  been  listened  to,  and  the  natural 
prudence  used  which  would  have  been  used  if  it 
had  been  certainly  discovered,  that  evil  event 
might  have  been  prevented  ? 

1  would  ask  others  whether  they  have  not,  by 
dreams,  been  so  warned  of  evil  really  approach 
ing,  as  that,  taking  the  hint,  and  making  use  of 
the  caution  given  in  those  dreams,  the  evil  has 
been  avoided  ?  If  I  may  speak  my  own  expe 
rience,  I  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  I  never  had 
any  capital  mischief  befal  me  in  my  life,  but  I 
have  had  notice  of  it  by  a  dream  ;  and  if  I  had 
not  been  that  thoughtless,  unbelieving  creature, 
which  I  now  would  caution  other  people  against, 
I  might  have  taken  many  a  warning,  and  avoided 
many  of  the  evils  that  I  afterwards  fell  into 
merely  by  a  total  obstinate  neglect  of  those 
dreams. 

In  like  manner  I  have  in  some  of  the  greatest 
distresses  of  my  life  been  encouraged  to  believe 
firmly  and  fully  that  I  should  one  time  or  other 
be  delivered ;  and  I  must  acknowledge,  that  in 
my  greatest  and  most  hopeless  banishment  I  had 
such  frequent  dreams  of  my  deliverance,  that  I 
always  entertained  a  firm  and  satisfying  belief 
that  my  last  days  would  be  better  than  my  first ; 
all  which  has  effectually  come  to  pass. 

From  which  I  cannot  determine,  as  I  know 
some  do,  that  all  dreams  are  mere  dosings  of  a 
delirious  head,  delusions  of  a  waking  devil,  and 
relicts  of  the  day's  thoughts  and  perplexities,  or 
pleasures.  Nor  do  I  see  any  period  of  time 


fixed  between  the  two  opposite  circumstances — 
namely,  when  dreams  were  to  be  esteemed  the 
voice  of  God  and  when  the  delusion  of  the  devil. 
I  know  some  have  struggled  hard  to  fix  that 
particular  article,  and  to  settle  it  as  a  thing 
going  hand  in  hand  with  the  Jewish  institutions ; 
as  if  the  oracle  ceasing  in  the  temple  with  the 
consummation  of  the  typical  law,  all  the  methods 
which  Heaven  was  pleased  to  take  in  the  former 
times  for  revealing  his  will  to  men  were  to  cease 
also  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Gospel  revelation 
being  fully  and  effectually  supplied  by  the  mis 
sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  dreams  and  all  the  uses 
and  significations  of  dreams  were  at  an  end,  and 
the  esteem  and  regard  to  the  warnings  and  in 
structions  of  dreams  was  to  expire  also. 

But  the  Scripture  is  point-blank  against  this 
in  the  history  of  fact  relating  to  Ananias  and  the 
conversion  of  St  Paul,  and  in  the  story  of  St 
Peter  and  Cornelius,  the  devout  centurion  at 
Antioch :  both  of  them  eminent  instances  of 
God's  giving  notice  of  his  pleasure  to  men  by  the 
interposition  or  medium  of  a  dream.  The  first 
of  these  is  in  Acts  ix,  10 : — There  was  a  certain 
disciple  at  Damascus  named  Ananias.  To  him 
said  the  Lord  in  a  vision,  &c.:  the  words  spoken 
in  this  vision  to  Ananias,  directing  to  go  to  seek 
out  one  Saul  of  Tarsus,  go  on  thus  (ver.  12) ; 
and  hath  seen  in  a  vision  a  man  named  Ananias 
coming  in. 

The  other  passage  is  of  St  Peter  and  Cornelius 
the  centurion,  Acts  x,  ver.  3, 10, 11.  In  the  third 
verse  it  is  said,  Cornelius,  fasting  and  praying, 
saw  a  vision,  which  afterwards,  in  the  22nd  verse, 
is  called  an  holy  angel  warning  him  ;  in  the  30th 
verse  it  is  said,  a  man  stood  before  me  in  bright 
clothing;  at  the  same  time  (ver.  10)  it  is  said, 
St  Peter  was  praying  and  fell  into  a  trance — this 
we  all  agree  to  be  a  possession  of  sleep,  or  a  deep 
sleep— and  in  this  trance  it  is  said  he  saw  heaven 
opened;  that  is  to  say,  he-dreamed  that  he  saw 
heaven  opened ;  it  could  be  nothing  else,  for  no 
interpreters  will  offer  to  insist  that  heaven  was 
really  opened  :  also,  the  hearing  a  voice  (ver.  13, 
15,)  must  be  in  a  dream.  Thus  it  is  apparent 
the  will  of  God  concerning  what  we  arc  to  do  or 
not  to  do,  what  is  or  is  not  to  bcfal  us,  is  and 
has  been  thus  conveyed  by  vision  or  dream  since 

j  the  expiration  of  the  Levitical  dispensation  and 
since  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

When,  then,  did  it  cease  ?    And  if  we  do  not 

'.  know  when  it  ceased,  how  then  are  we  sure  it  is  . 
at  all  ceased,  and  what  authority  have  we  now  to 

!  reject  all  dreams  or  visions  of  the  night,  as  they 

,  are  called,  more  than  formerly? 

I  will  not  say  but  there  may  be  more  nocturnal 

I  delusions  now  in  the  world  than  there  were  in 
those  times ;  and  perhaps  the  devil  may  have 

rgained  more  upon  mankind  in  these  days  than 
he  had  then,  though  we  are  not  let  into  those 

j  things  enough  to  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not ; 

\  nor  do  we  know  that  there  were  not  as  many 
unsignifying  dreams  in  those  days  as  now,  and 
perhaps  as  much  to  be  said  against  depending 
upon  them ;  though  I  think  there  is  not  one 
word  in  Scripture  said  to  take  off  the  regard  men 
might  give  to  dreams,  or  to  lessen  the  weight 
which  they  might  lay  on  them. 

The  only  text  that  I  think  looks  like  it  is  the 
flout  Joseph's  brethren  put  upon  him,  or  threw 
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out  at  him,  when  they  were  speaking  of  him  with 
contempt  (Gen.  xxxvii,  19),  Behold  this  dreamer 
cometh;  and  again  (ver.  20),  Let  us  slay  him 
and  cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we  shall  see 
what  will  become  of  his  dreams. 

This,  indeed,  looks  a  little  like  the  present 
language  against  dreams;  but  even  this  is  suf 
ficiently  rebuked  in  the  consequences,  for  those 
dreams  of  Joseph  did  come  all  to  pass,  and  pro 
ving  the  superior  influence  such  things  have  upon 
the  affairs  of  men,  in  spite  of  all  the  contempt 
they  can  cast  upon  them. 

The  maxim  I  have  laid  down  to  myself  for  my 
conduct  in  this  affair  is,  in  few  words,  that  we 
should  not  lay  too  great  stress  upon  dreams,  and 
yet  not  wholly  neglect  them. 

I  remember  I  was  once  present  where  a  long 
dispute  was  warmly  carried  on  between  two  per 
sons  of  my  acquaintance  upon  this  very  subject, 
the  one  a  layman,  the  other  a  clergyman,  but 
both  very  pious  and  religious  persons.  The  first 
thought  there  was  no  heed  at  all  to  be  given  to 
dreams,  that  they  could  have  no  justifiable  ori 
ginal,  that  they  were  delusions  and  no  more,  that 
it  was  atheistical  to  lay  any  stress  upon  them, 
and  that  he  could  give  such  objections  against 
them  as  that  no  man  of  good  principles  could 
avoid  being  convinced  by ;  that  as  to  their  being 
a  communication  from  the  invisible  to  the  visible 
world  it  was  a  chimera,  and  that  he  saw  no 
foundation  for  believing  any  reality  in  such  a 
thing,  unless  I  would  set  up  for  a  popish  limbus, 
or  purgatory,  which  had  no  foundation  in  the 
Scripture. 

1.  He  said,  if  dreams  were  from  the  agency  of 
any  prescient  being,  the  notices  would  be  more 
direct  and  the  discoveries  clear — not  by  allego 
ries  and  emblematic  fancies,   expressing  things 
imperfect  and  dark.   For  to  what  purpose  should 
spirits  unembodied  sport  with  mankind,  warning 
him  of  approaching  mischiefs  by  the  most  ridicu 
lous  enigmas,  figures,  &c.,  leaving  the  wretch  to 
guess  what  awaited  him,  though  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  and  to  perish  if  he  mistook  the 
meaning  of  it ;  and  leaving  him  sometimes  per 
fectly  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong,  and  without  any  rule  or  guide  to  walk  by 
in  the  most  difficult  cases  ? 

2.  He  objected,  that  with  the  notice  of  evil, 
suppose  it  to  be  rightly  understood,  there  was 
not  given  a  power  to  avoid  it,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  be  alleged  that  the  notice  was  any 
way  kind,  and  that  it  was  not  likely  to  proceed 
from  a  beneficent  spirit,  but  merely  fortuitous, 
and  of  no  significancy. 

3.  He  objected,  That  if  such  notices  as  those 
were  of  such  weight,  why  were  they  not  constant, 
but  that  sometimes  they  were  given  and  some 
times  omitted,  though  cases  were  equally  im 
portant  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  did  not  seem 
to  proceed  from  any  agent  whose  actions  were  to 
be  fairly  accounted  for  ? 

4.  He  said,  that  oftentimes  we  had  very  dis 
tinct  and  formal  dreams,  without  any  significa 
tion  at  all,  that  we  could  neither  know  anything 
probable  or  anything  rational  of  them ;  and  that 
it  would  be  profane  to  suggest  that  to  come  from 
heaven,  which  was  too  apparently  foolish  and 
inconsistent. 

.5.  As  men  were  not  alwavs  thus  warned,  or 


supplied  with  notices  of  good  or  evil,  so  all  men 
were  not  alike  supplied  with  them;  and -what 
reason  could  we  give  why  one  man  or  one  wo 
man  should  not  have  the  same  hints  as  another  ? 
The  clergyman  gave  distinct  answers  to  all 
these  objections,  and  to  me,  I  confess,  very  satis 
factory  ;  whether  they  may  be  so  to  those  that 
read  them,  is  no  concern  of  mine  ;  let  every  one 
judge  for  himself. 

1.  He   said,   that   as  to   the   signification    of 
dreams,  and  the  objections  against  them,  because 
d;irk  and  doubtful,  that  they  are  expressed  gene 
rally  by  hieroglyphical  representations,  similes, 
allusions,  and  figurative  emblematic  ways  of  ex 
pressing  things,  was  true,  and  that  by  this  means, 
for  want  of  interpretation,   the   thing  was   not 
understood,  and  consequently  the  evil  not  shun 
ned.     This,  he  said,  was  the  only  difficulty  that 
remained  to  him  in  the  case,  but  that  he  could 
see  nothing  in  it  against  the  signification  of  them, 
because  thus  it  was  before,  for  dreams  were  often 
allegoric  and  allusive  when  they  were  evidently 
from  Ggd,  and  what  the  end  and  design  of  Pro 
vidence  in  that  was,  we  could  not  pretend  to 
inquire. 

2.  To  the  second  he  said,  we  charged  God 
foolishly,  to  say  he  had  given  the  notice  of  evil 
without  the  power  to  avoid  it,  which  he  denied, 
and  affirmed  that,  if  any  one  had  not  power  to 
avoid  the  evil,  it  was  no  notice  to  him  that  it  was 
want  of  giving  due  heed  to  that  notice,  not  for 
want  of  the  notice  being  sufficient  that  any  evil 
followed,  and  that  men  first  neglected  themselves, 
and  then  charged  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  with 
not  doing  right. 

3  Likewise  he  said,  the  complaint  that  these 
notices  were  not  constant,  was  unjust,  for  he 
doubted  not  but  they  were  so,  but  our  discerning 
was  crazed  and  clouded  by  our  negligence  in  not 
taking  due  notice  of  it ;  that  we  hoodwinked  our  || 
understanding  by  pretending  dreams  were  not 
to  be  regarded ;  and  the  voice  really  spoke,  but  we 
refused  to  hear,  being  negligent  of  our  own  good. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  he  answered  the  fourth, 
and  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  say  that  sometimes 
dreams  had  no  import  at  all ;  he  said  it  was  only 
to  be  said  none  that  we  could  perceive  the  reason 
of,  which  was  owing  to  our  blindness  and  supine 
negligence,  to  be  secure  at  one  time,  and  our 
heads  too  much  alarmed  at  another,  so  that  the 
spirit  which  we  might  be  said  to  be  conversing 
with   in   a  dream  was   constantly   and   equally 
kind  and  careful  ;  but  our  powers  not  always  in 
the  same  state  of  action,  nor  equally  attentive  to 
or  retentive  of  the  hints  that  were  given,   or 
things  mjght  be  rendered  more  or  less  intelligible 
to  us,  as  the  powers  of  our  soul  were  more  or 
less  dozed  or  somniated  with  the  oppression  of 
vapours  from  the  body,  which  occasions  sleep  ; 
for  though  the  soul  cannot  be  said  to  sleep  itself, 
yet  how  far  its  operations  may  be  limited,  and 
the  understanding  prescribed  by  the  sleepiness  of 
the  body,  says  he,  I  will  not  undertake ;  let  the 
anatomist  judge  of  it,  who  can  account  for  the 
contexture  of  the  parts,  and  for  their  operations, 
which  I  cannot  answer  to. 

5.  As  to  the  last  question,  why  people  are  not 
equally  supplied  with  such  warnings,  he   said, 
this  seemed  to  be  no  question  at  .nil  in  the  case, 
for  Providence  itself  might  have  some  share  in 
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the  direction  of  it,  and  then  that  Providence 
might  perhaps  be  limited  by  some  superior  direc 
tion,  the  same  that  guides  all  the  solemn  disposi 
tions  of  nature,  and  was  a  wind  blowing  where  it 
listeth  ;  that  as  to  the  converse  of  spirits,  though 
he  allowed  the  thing  itself,  yet  he  did  not  tie  it 
up  to  a  stated  course  of  conversing,  that  it  should 
be  the  same  always,  and  to  all  people,  and  on  all 
occasions,  but  that  it  seemed  to  be  spontaneous, 
und  consequently  arbitrary,  as  if  the  spirits 
unembodied  had  it  left  to  them  to  converse  as 
they  thought  fit,  how,  where,  and  with  whom 
they  would  ;  that  all  he  answered  for  in  that  dis 
course  was  for  the  thing  itself,  that  such  a  thing 
there  was,  but  why  there  was  so  much  of  it,  or 
why  no  more,  was  none  of  his  business,  and  he 
believed  a  discovery  was  not  yet  made  to  man 
kind  of  that  part. 

I  thought  it  would  be  much  to  the  purpose  to 
remark  this  opinion  of  another  man,  because  it 
corresponded  so  exactly  with  my  own ;  but  I 
have  not  done  with  my  friend,  for  he  led  me  into 
another  inquiry,  which,  indeed,  I  had  not  taken 
so  much  notice  of  before,  and  this  was  introduced 
by  the  following  question. 

"  You  seem,"  says  he,  "  to  be  very  inquisitive 
about  dreams,  and  to  doubt — though  I  think  you 
have  no  reason  for  it — of  the  reality  of  the  world 
of  spirits,  which  dreams  are  such  an  evidence  of. 
Pray,"  says  he,  "  what  think  you  of  waking 
dreams,  trances,  visions,  noises,  voices,  hints, 
impulses,  .and  all  these  waking  testimonies  of  an 
invisible  world,  and  of  the  communication  that 
there  is  between  us  and  them,  which  are  gene 
rally  entertained  with  our  eyes  open? 

This  led  me  into  many  reflections  upon  past 
things,  which  I  had  been  witness  to  as  well  in 
myself  as  in  other  people,  and  particularly  in  my 
former  solitudes,  when  I  had  many  occasions  to 
mark  such  things  as  these,  and  I  could  not  but 
entertain  a  free  conversation  with  my  friend 
upon  this  subject  as  often  as  I  had  opportunity, 
of  which  I  must  give  some  account. 

I  had  one  day  been  conversing  so  long  with 
him  upon  the  common  received  notions  of  the  i 
planets  being  habitable,  and  of  a  diversity  of  j 
worlds,  that  I  think  verily  I  was  for  some  days 
like  a  man  transported  into  these  regions  myself; 
whether  my  imagination  is  more  addicted  to 
realizing  the  things  I  talk  of,  as  if  they  were  in 
view,  I  know  not,  or  whether  by  the  power  of 
the  converse  of  spirits  I  speak  of,  I  was  at  that 
time  enabled  to  entertain  clearer  ideas  of  the 
invisible  world,  I  really  cannot  tell,  but  I  cer 
tainly'  made  a  journey  to  all  those  supposed 
habitable  bodies  in  my  imagination,  and  I  know 
not  but  it  may  be  very  useful  to  tell  you  what  I 
met  with  in  my  way,  and  what  the  wiser  I  am 
for  the  discovery  ;  whether  you  will  be  the  wiser 
for  the  relation  at  second  hand,  I  cannot  answer 
for  that. 

.  I  could  make  a  long  discourse  here  of  the 
power  of  imagination,  and  how  bright  the  ideas 
of  distant  things  may  be  found  in  the  mind  when 
the  soul  is  more  than  ordinarily  agitated.  It  is 
certain  the  extraordinary  intelligence  conveyed 
in  this  manner  is  not  always  regular ;  sometimes 
it  is  exceeding  confused,  and  the  brain  being  not 
able  to  digest  it,  turns  round  too  fast ;  this  tends 
to  lunacy  and  distraction,  and  the  swiftness  of 


the  motion  these  ideas  come  in  with  occasions  a 
commotion  in  nature  ;  the  understanding  is  mob 
bed  with  them,  disturbed,  runs  from  one  thing  to 
another,  and  digests  nothing ;  this  is  well  ex 
pressed  in  our  common  way  of  talking  of  a  mad 
man,  namely,  that  his  head  is  turned.  Indeed, 
I  can  liken  it  to  nothing  so  well  as  to  the  wheels 
of  a  windmill,  which,  if  the  sails  or  wings  are  set, 
and  the  wind  blow  a  storm,  run  round  so  fast, 
that  they  will  set  all  on  fire,  if  a  skilful  hand  be 
not  ready  to  direct  and  manage  it. 

But  not  to  enter  upon  this  whimsical  descrip 
tion  of  lunacy,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  nobody's 
opinion  but  my  own,  1  proceed  thus,  that  when 
the  head  is  strong,  and  capable  of  the  impres 
sions — when  the  understanding  is  empowered  to 
digest  the  infinite  variety  of  ideas  which  present 
to  it  from  the  extended  fancy,  then.  I  say,  the 
soul  of  man  is  capable  to  act  strangely  upon  the 
invisibles  in  nature,  and  upon  futurity,  realizing 
everything  to  itself  in  such  a  lively  manner,  that 
what  it  thus  thinks  of  it  really  sees,  speaks  to, 
hears,  converses  with,  &c.,  as  lively  as  if  the  sub 
stance  was  really  before  his  face ;  and  this  is  what 
I  mean  by  those  that  dream  waking,  by  visions, 
trances,  or  what  you  please  to  call  them,  for  it  is 
not  necessary  to  this  part  that  the  man  should  be 
asleep. 

I  return  to  my  share  of  these  things.  It  was 
after  my  conversing  with  my  learned  friend  about 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  motion,  the  distances, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  planets,  their  situation,  and 
the  orbits  they  move  in  ;  the  share  of  light,  heat, 
and  moisture  which  they  enjoy — their  respect  to 
the  sun— their  influences  upon  us — and,  at  last, 
the  possibility  of  their  being  habitable,  with  all 
the  arcana  of  the  skies  ;  it  was  on  this  occasion, 
I  say,  that  my  imagination,  always  given  to  wan 
der,  took  a  flight  of  its  own,  and  as  I  have  told 
you  that  I  had  an  invincible  inclination  to  travel, 
so  I  think  I  travelled  as  sensibly,  to  my  under 
standing,  over  all  the  mazes  and  wastes  of  infi 
nite  space,  in  quest  of  those  things,  as  ever  I  did 
over  the  deserts  of  Karakathay,  and  the  unin 
habited  wastes  of  Tartary,  and  perhaps  may  give 
as  useful  an  account  of  my  jottrney. 

When  first  my  fancy  raised  me  up  in  the  con 
fines  of  this  vast  abyss,  and  having  now  travelled 
through  the  misty  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
could  look  down  as  I  mounted,  and  see  the  world 
below  me,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  how 
little,  how  mean,  how  despicable  everything 
looked  ;  let  any  man  but  try  this  experiment  of 
himself,  and  he  shall  certainly  find  the  same 
thing ;  let  him  but  fix  his  thoughts  so  intensely 
upon  what  is  and  must  necessarily  be  seen  in  a 
stage  or  two  higher  than  where  we  now  live, 
removed  from  the  particular  converse  with  the 
world,  as  to  realize  to  his  imagination  what  he 
can  suppose  to  be  there,  he  shall  find  all  that  is 
below  him,  as  distant  objects  always  do,  lessen  in 
his  mind  as  they  do  in  his  sight. 

Could  a  man  subsist  without  a  supply  of  food, 
and  live  but  one  mile  in  perpendicular  height 
from  the  surface,  he  would  despise  life  and  the 
world  at  such  a  rate  that  he  would  hardly  come 
down  to  have  it  be  all  his  own  ;  the  soul  of  man 
is  capable  of  being  continually  elevated  above  the 
very  thoughts  of  human  things — is  capable  of 
travelling  up  to  the  highest  and  most  distant 
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regions  of  light,  but  when  it  does,  as  it  rise 
above  the  earthly  globe,  so  the  things  of  this 
globe  sink  to  him. 

When  I  was  at  first  lifted  up  in  my  imaginary 
travels,  this  was  the  first  thing  of  moment  I  re 
marked,  namely,  how  little  the  world  and  every 
thing  about  it  seemed  to  me ;  I  am  not  given  to 
preach,  or  drawing  long  corollaries,  as  the  learnec 
call  them,  but  I  recommend  it  to  my  friends  to 
observe  that,  could  we  always  look  upon  the 
things  of  life  with  the  same  eyes  as  we  shall  do 
when  we  come  to  th'e  edge  of  time,  when  one 
eye  can  as  it  were  look  back  on  the  world,  and 
the  other  look  forward  into  eternity,  we  should 
save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  much  repentance, 
and  should  scorn  to  touch  many  of  those  things 
in  which  we  now  fancy  our  chief  felicity  is  laid 
up  ;  believe  me,  we  shall  see  more  with  half  an 
eye  then,  and  judge  better  at  first  glance,  than 
we  can  now,  with  all  our  pretended  wisdom  and 
penetration.  In  a  word,  all  the  passions  and 
affections  suffer  a  general  change  upon  such  a 
view,  and  what  we  desire  before,  we  contemn 
then  with  abhorrence. 

Having  begun  to  soar,  the  world  was  soon  out 
of  sight,  unless  that  as  I  rose  higher,  and  could 
look  at  her  in  a  due  position  as  to  the  sun,  I 
could  see  her  turned  into  a  moon,  and  shine  by 
reflection.  "  Ay,  shine  on,"  said  I,  "  with  thy 
borrowed  rays,  for  thou  hast  but  very  few  of  thy 
own." 

When  my  fancy  had  mounted  me  thus  beyond 
the  vestiges  of  the  earth,  and  leaving  the  atmo 
sphere  behind  me,  I  had  set  my  firm  foot  upon 
the  verge  of  infinite,  when  I  drew  no  breath,  but 
subsisted  upon  pure  ether,  it  is  not  possible  to 
express  fully  the  vision  of  the  place ;  first,  you 
are  to  conceive  of  sight  as  unconfined,  and  you 
see  here  at  least  the  whole  solar  system  at  one 
view.  Nor  is  your  sight  bounded  by  the  narrow 
circumference  of  one  sun  and  its  attendants  of 
planets,  whose  orbits  are  appropriated  to  its  pro 
per  system,  but  above  and  beyond,  and  on  every 
side,  you  see  innumerable  suns,  and,  attending 
on  them,  planets,  satellites,  and  inferior  lights, 
proper  to  their  respective  systems,  and  all  these 
moving  in  their  subordinate  circumstances,  with 
out  the  least  confusion,  with  glorious  light  and 
splendour  inconceivable. 

In  this  first  discovery  it  is  most  natural  to  ob 
serve  how  plainly  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  reason 
of  the  creation  of  such  immense  bodies  as  the 
sun,  stars,  planets,  and  moons,  in  the  great  circle 
of  the  lower  heaven,  is  far  from  being  to  be  found 
in  the  study  of  nature  on  the  surface  of  our 
earth,  but  he  that  will  see  thoroughly  why  God 
has  formed  the  heavens,  the  work  of  his  hands, 
and  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  he  has  made, 
must  soar  up  higher,  and  then,  as  he  will  see  with 
other  eyes  than  he  did  before,  so  he  will  see  the 
God  of  Nature  has  formed  an  infinite  variety 
which  we  know  nothing  of,  and  that  all  the  crea 
tures  are  a  reason  to  one  another  for  their  crea 
tion. 

I  could  not  forget  myself,  however,  when  I  was 
got  up  thus  high  ;  I  say,  I  could  not  but  look  back 
upon  the  state  of  man  in  this  life,  how  confined 
from  these  discoveries,  how  vilely  employed  in 
biting  and  devouring,  envying  and  maligning  one 


another,  and  all  for  the  vilest  trifles  that  can  be 
conceived. 

But  I  was  above  it  all  here,  and  all  those  things 
which  appeared  so  afflicting  before  gave  me  not 
the  least  concern  now  ;  for  the  soul  being  gone  of 
this  errand  had  quite  different  notices  of  the 
whole  state  of  life,  and  was  neither  influenced 
by  passions  or  affections,  as  it  was  before. 

Here  I  saw  into  many  things  by  the  help  of  a 
sedate  inquiry,  that  we  can  entertain  little  or  no 
notion  of  in  a  state  of  common  superficial  life, 
and  I  desire  to  leave  a  few  remarks  of  this  ima 
ginary  journey,  as  I  did  of  my  ordinary  travels. 
When  I  came,  I  say,  to  look  into  the  solar 
system  as  I  have  hinted,  I  saw  perfectly  the 
emptiness  of  our  modern  notions  that  the  planets 
were  habitable  worlds,  and  shall  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  case,  that  others  may  see  it 
too,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  so  long  a 
journey. 

And  first  for  the  word  habitable  ;  I  understand 
the  meaning  of  it  to  be,  that  the  place  it  is 
spoken  of  is  qualified  for  the  subsistence  and  ex 
istence  of  man  and  beast,  and  to  preserve  the 
vegetative  and  sensitive  life,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  none  of  the  planets,  except  the  moon, 
are  in  this  sense  habitable  ;  and  the  moon,  a  poor 
little,  watery,  damp  thing,  not  above  as  big  as 
Yorkshire,  neither  worth  being  called  a  world,  nor 
capable  of  rendering  life  comfortable  to  mankind, 
f  indeed  supportable ;  and  if  you  will  believe 
one's  mind  capable  of  seeing  at  so  great  a  dis 
tance,  I  assure  you  I  did  not  see  man,  woman,  or 
child  there  in  all  my  contemplative  voyage  to 
t :  my  meaning  is,  I  did  not  see  the  least  reason 
;o  believe  there  was  or  could  be  any  there.  As 
to  the  rest  of  the  planets,  I  will  take  them  in  their 
order.  Saturn  (the  remotest  from  the  sun.which 
s  in  the  centre  of  the  system)  is  avast  extended 
*lobe,  of  a  substance  cold  and  moist ;  its  greatest 
degree  of  light  is  never  so  much  as  our  greatest 
darkness  may  be  said  to  be  in  clear  weather,  and 
ts  cold  insufferable  ;  and  if  it  were  a  body  com- 
josed  of  the  same  elements  as  our  earth,  its  sea 
would  be  all  brass,  and  its  earth  all  iron ;  that 
s  to  say,  both  would  be  continually  frozen,  as 
he  north  pole  in  the  winter  solstice.  What  man 
or  men,  and  of  what  nature,  could  inhabit  this 
rigid  planet,  unless  the  creator  must  be  supposed 
;o  have  created  animal  creatures  for  the  climate, 
not  the  climate  for  the  creatures  ?  All  the 
notions  of  Saturn's  being  a  habitable  world  are 
contrary  to  nature,  and  incongruous  with  sense ; 
'or  Saturn  is  at  so  infinite  a  distance  from  the 
sun,  that  it  has  not  above  one  ninetieth  part  of 
the  light  and  heat  that  we  enjoy  on  our  earth  ; 
so  that  the  light  there  may  be  said  to  be  much 
ess  than  our  starlight,  and  the  cold  ninety  times 
greater  than  the  coldest  day  in  our  winter. 

Jupiter  is  in  the  same  predicament ;  his  consti- 
ution,  however,  in  its  degree  much  milder  than 
Saturn,  yet  certainly  is  not  qualified  for  human 
>odies  to  subsist,  having  only  one  twenty-seventh 
)art  of  the  light  and  heat  that  we  enjoy  here  ; 
consequently  its  light  is  at  best  as  dim  as  our 
wilight,  and  its  heat  so  little  in  the  summer  of 
ts  situation  as  to  be  as  far  from  comfortable  as 
t  is  in  its  winter  situation  insupportable. 

Mars,  if  you  will  believe  our  ancient  philoso- 
)hcrs,  is  a  fiery  planet  in  the  very  disposition  of 
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its  influence,  as  well  as  by  the  course  of  its  mo 
tion  ;  and  yet  even  here  the  light  is  not  above 
one-half,  and  its  heat  one-third  of  ours.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Saturn  is  cold  and  moist, 
so  this  planet  is  hot  and  dry,  and  would  admit 
no  habitation  of  man,  through  the  manifest  in 
temperance  of  the  air,  as  well  as  want  of  light 
to  make  it  comfortable,  and  moisture  to  make  it 
fruitful ;  for  by  the  nature  of  the  planet,  as  well 
as  by  clear-sighted  observation,  there  is  never 
any  rain,  vapour,  fog,  or  dew  in  that  planet. 

Venus  and  Mercury  are  in  the  extreme  the 
other  way,  and  would  destroy  nature  by  their 
heat  and  dazzling  light,  as  the  other  would  by 
their  darkness  and  cold ;  so  that  you  may  depend 
upon  it  I  could  see  very  clearly  that  all  these 
bodies  were  neither  inhabited  or  habitable ;  and 
the  earth  only,  as  we  call  it,  being  seated  between 
these  intemperances,  appeared  habitable,  sur 
rounded  with  an  atmosphere  to  defend  it  from  the 
invasion  of  the  inconsistent  aether,  in  which  per 
spiration  could  not  be  performed  by  the  lungs, 
and  by  which  the  needful  vapour  it  sends  forth 
is  preserved  from  dissipating  into  the  waste  and 
abyss,  and  is  condensed,  and  timely  returns  in 
showers  of  rain  to  moisten,  cool,  and  nourish  the 
exhausted  earth. 

It  is  true  the  way  I  went  was  no  common 
road,  yet  I  found  abundance  of  passengers  going 
to  and  fro  here,  and  particularly  innumerable 
armies  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  who  all  seemed 
busily  employed,  and  continually  upon  the  wing, 
as  if  some  expresses  passed  between  the  earth, 
which  in  this  part  of  my  travels  I  place  below  me, 
and  some  country  infinitely  beyond  all  that  I 
could  reach  the  sight  of ;  for,  by  the  way,  though 
I  take  upon  me  in  this  sublime  journey  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  the  invisible  world,  yet  I  was  not 
arrived  to  a  length  to  see  into  any  part  of  the 
world  of  light  beyond  it  all ;  that  vision  is 
beyond  all,  and  I  pretend  to  say  nothing  of  it 
here,  except  this  only, — that  a  clear  view  of  this 
part  with  optics  unclouded  is  a  great  step  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  a  look  into  the  other. 

But  to  return  to  my  station  in  the  highest 
created  world ;  flatter  not  yourselves  that  those 
regions  are  uninhabited  because  the  planets 
appear  to  be  so.  No,  no ;  I  assure  you  this  is 
that  world  of  spirits,  or  at  least  is  a  world  of 
spirits. 

Here  I  saw  a  clear  demonstration  of  Satan 
being  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  ;  it  is  in 
this  boundless  waste  he  is  confined,  whether  it  be 
his  busy,  restless  inclination  has  posted  him  here, 
that  he  may  affront  God  in  his  government  of  the 
world,  and  do  injury  to  mankind  in  mere  envy 
to  his  happiness,  as  the  famed  Mr  Milton  says  it, 
or  whether  it  is  that  by  the  eternal  decree  of 
Providence  he  is  appointed  to  be  man's  continual 
disturber  for  divine  ends,  to  us  unknown ;  this 
I  had  not  wandered  far  enough  to  be  informed  of, 
those  secrets  being  lodged  much  higher  than 
imagination  itself  ever  travelled. 

But  here,  I  say,  I  found  Sathan  keeping  his 
court,  or  camp  we  may  call  it,  which  we  please. 
The  innumerable  legions  that  attended  his  im 
mediate  service  were  such  that  it  is  not  at  all  to 
be  wondered  that  he  supplied  every  angle  of  this 
world,  and  had  his  work  going  forward,  not  in 
every  country  only,  but  even  in  every  individual 


inhabitant  of  it,  with  all  the  dexterity  and  appli 
cation  imaginable. 

This  sight  gave  me  a  just  idea  of  the  devil 
as  a  tempter,  but  really  let  me  into  a  secret 
which  I  did  not  so  well  know  before,  or  at  least 
did  not  consider,  namely,  that  the  devil  is  not 
capable  of  doing  half  the  mischief  in  the  world 
that  we  lay  to  his  charge ;  that  he  works  by  en 
gines  and  agents,  stratagems  and  art,  is  true,  and 
a  great  deal  is  owing  to  his  vigilance  and  ap 
plication,  for  he  is  a  very  diligent  fellow  in  his 
calling.  But  it  is  plain  his  power  is  not  so  great 
as  we  imagine  ;  he  can  only  prompt  to  the  crime 
— he  cannot  force  us  to  commit  it ;  so  that  if  we 
sin,  it  is  all  our  own,— the  devil  has  only  to  be 
charged  with  the  art  of  insinuation ;  just  as  he  be 
gan  with  Eve,  he  goes  on  with  us  ;  in  short,  he 
reasons  us  out  of  our  resolutions  to  do  well,  and 
wheedles  us  to  an  agreement  to  do  ill,  working 
us  up  to  an  opinion,  that  what  evil  we  are  about 
to  do  is  no  sin,  or  not  so  great  a  sin  as  we  feared, 
and  so  draws  us  by  art  into  the  crime  we  had 
resolved  against.  This,  indeed,  the  Scripture  in 
timates  when  it  speaks  of  Satan's  devices,  the 
subtlety  of  the  wicked  one,  his  lying  in  wait,  &c. 
But  to  charge  the  devil  with  forcing  us  to  offend, 
is  doing  the  devil  a  great  deal  of  wrong ;  our 
doing  evil  is  from  the  native  propensity  of  our 
wills :  humanum  est  peccare.  I  will  not  enter 
here  into  the  dispute  about  original  corruption 
in  nature,  which  I  know  many  good  and  learned 
men  dispute ;  but  that  there  is  a  secret  aptness  to 
offend,  and  a  secret  backwardness  to  what  is 
good,  which  if  it  is  not  born  with  us,  we  can  give 
no  account  how  we  came  by,  this  I  think  every 
man  will  grant ;  and  that  this  is  the  devil  that 
tempts  us  the  Scripture  plainly  tells  us,  when  it 
says,  "  Every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn 
away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed. " 

There  is  a  secret  love  of  folly  and  vanity  in 
the  mind,  and  mankind  are  hurried  down  the 
stream  of  their  own  affections  into  crime  ;  it  is 
agreeable  to  them  to  do  this,  and  'tis  a  force  upon 
nature  not  to  do  it. 

"  Vice  is  down  hill,  and  when  we  do  offend, 
'Tis  nature  all,  we  act  as  we  intend. 
Virtue's  up  hill,  and  all  against  the  grain, 
ResolvM  reluctant,  and  pursued  with  pain." 

But  to  return  to  the  devil ;  his  power  not  ex 
tending  to  creation,  and  being  not  able  to  force 
the  world  into  an  open  rebellion  against  heaven, 
as  doubtless  he  would  do  if  he  could,  he  is  left 
to  the  exercise  of  his  skill ;  and,  in  a  word,  we 
may  say  of  him,  that  he  lives  by  his  wits ;  that  is 
to  say,  maintains  his  kingdom  by  subtlety  and 
most  exquisite  cunning ;  and  if  my  vision  of  hfs 
politics  is  not  a  new  discovery,  1  am  very  much 
mistaken. 

His  innumerable  legions,  as  I  hinted  above,  like 
aides-de-camp  to  a  general,  are  continually  em 
ployed  to  carry  his  orders  and  execute  his  com 
missions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
individual  to  oppose  the  authority  of  God  and 
the  felicity  of  man  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

The  first  and  greatest  part  of  his  government 
is  over  those  savage  nations  where  he  has  ob 
tained  to  set  himself  up  as  God,  and  to  be  wor 
shipped  instead  of  God ;  and  I  observed  that 
though  having  full  possession  of  these  pcople.even 
by  whole  nations  at  a  time,  that  is  the  easiest 
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part  of  his  government;  yet  he  is  far  from 
neglecting  his  interest  there,  but  is  exceeding 
vigilant  to  keep  up  his  authority  among  those 
people.  This  he  does  by  sending  messengers 
into  those  parts  to  answer  the  pawawings  or 
conjurings  even  of  the  most  ignorant  old  wizard, 
raising  storms  and  making  noises  and  shrieks  in 
the  air,  flashes  of  infernal  fire,  and  anything  but  to 
fright  the  people,  that  they  may  not  forget  him, 
and  that  they  may  have  no  other  gods  but  him. 
He  has  his  peculiar  agents  for  this  work, 
which  he  makes  detachments  of,  as  his  occasions 
require,— some  to  one  part  of  the  world,  some  to 
another,  as  to  the  North  America,  even  as  far  as 
to  the  frozen  provinces  of  Greenland;  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  to  the  Laplanders,  Samoides,  and 
Mogul  Tartars ;  also  to  the  Gog  and  Magog  of 
Asia,  and  to  the  devil-makers  of  China  and  Japan; 
asrain  to  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  to  the  isles 
of  the  Indian  and  South  Seas,  and  to  the  south 
part  of  America  and  Africa. 

Through  all  these  parts  he  has  an  uncontrolled 
power,  and  is  either  worshipped  in  person,  or  by 
liis  representatives,  the  idols  and  monsters  which 
the  poor  people  bow  down  to,  and  Satan  has  very 
little  trouble  with  them. 

He  employs,  indeed,  some  millions  of  his  mis 
sionaries  into  those  countries,  who  labour  ad 
propagand.fid.,  and  fail  not  to  return  and  bring 
him  an  account  of  their  success,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  some  of  them  were  at  my  hand  in  my  island 
when  the  savages  appeared  there ;  for  if  the 
devil  had  not  been  in  them,  they  would  hardly 
have  come  straggling  over  the  sea  so  far,  to  de 
vour  one  another. 

In  all  these  countries  the  brutality,  the  cruelty, 
and  ravenous  bloody  dispositions  of  the  people,  is 
to  me  a  certain  testimony  that  the  devil  has  full 
possession  of  them. 

But  to  return  to  my  observations  in  the  exalted 
state  of  my  fancy  ;  I  must  tell  you  that  though 
the  devil  carried  on  his  schemes  of  government 
in  those  blinded  parts  of  the  world  with  great 
ease,  and  all  things  went  to  his  mind,  I  found 
he  had  more  difficulty  in  the  nothern  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone ;  I  mean  our  climate,  and 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  consequently  he  did 
not  act  here  by  whole  squadrons  and  by  generals, 
but  was  obliged  to  carry  on  his  business  among  us 
by  particular  solicitations,  to  act  by  particular 
agents  upon  particular  persons,  attacking  the 
personal  conduct  of  men  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himself.  But  so  far  was  this  difficulty  from  being 
any  advantage  to  the  world,  or  disadvantage  to 
the  devil,  that  it  only  obliged  him  to  make  use 
of  the  more  engines  ;  and  as  he  had  no  want  of 
numbers,  I  observed  that  his  whole  clan  seemed 
busy  on  this  side,  the  number  of  which  consists 
of  innumerable  millions ;  so  that,  in  short,  there 
was  not  a  devil  wanting,  no,  not  to  manage 
every  individual  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
world. 

How,  and  in  what  manner,  evil  angels  attend 
us,  what  their  business,  how  far  their  power  ex 
tends,  and  how  far  it  is  restrained,  and  by  whom, 
were  all  made  plain  to  me  at  one  view  in  this 
state  of  eclaircissemeHt  that.  I  stood  in  now,  and  I 
will  describe  it  if  1  can  in  a  few  heads  of  fact ; 
you  may  enlarge 
guides. 


And  first,  the  limitations  of  the  devil's  powe 
are  necessary  to  be  understood,  and  how  directed 
For  example,  you  must  know,  that  though  th 
numbers  of  these  evil  spirits,  which  are  thu 
diligently  employed  in  mischief,  are  so  infinite!) 
great,  yet  the  numbers  of  good  angels  or  goo< 
spirits  which  are  employed  by  a  superior  au 
I  thority,  and  from  a  place  infinitely  distant  am 
high  above  the  devil's  bounds,  is  not  only  equal 
i  I  say  equal  at  least  in  number,  but  infinite!} 
superior  in  power,  and  it  is  this  particular  whicf 
makes  it  plain  that  all  the  devil  does,  or  that  his 
'  agents  can  do,  is  by  continual  subtlety,  extrem< 
vigilance  and  application,  under  infinite  checks 
rebukes,  and  callings  off  by  the  attendant  spirits 
who  have  power  to  correct  and  restrain  him  upor 
all  occasions,  just  as  a  man  does  a  dog  or  a  thie: 
when  he  is  discovered. 

On  this  account  it  is  first  plain,  I  say,  that  the 
devil  can  do  nothing  by  force;  he  cannot  kill, 
maim,  hurt,  or  destroy;  if  he  could,  mankind 
would  have  but  a  very  precarious  state  of  life  in 
the  world  ;  nay,  the  devil  cannot  blast  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  cause  dearth,  droughts,  famine, 
or  scarcity  ;  neither  can  he  spread  noxious  fumes 
in  the  air  to  infect  the  world ;  if  any  of  those 
things  were  in  his  power,  he  would  soon  unpeople 
God's  creation,  and  put  his  maker  to  the  neces 
sity  of  a  new  fiat,  or  of  having  no  more  human 
creatures  to  worship  and  honour  him. 

You  will  ask  me  how  I  came  to  know  all  this  ? 
I  say,  ask  me  no  questions  till  the  elevation 
of  your  fancy  carries  you  up  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  I  tell  you  mine  did.  There 
you  will  see  the  prince  of  the  air  in  his  full  state, 
managing  his  universal  empire  with  the  most  ex 
quisite  art ;  but  if  ever  you  can  come  to  a  clear 
view  of  his  person,  do  but  look  narrowly,  and  you 
will  see  a  great  clog  at  his  foot,  in  token  of  his 
limited  power ;  and  though  he  himself  is  immense 
in  bulk,  and  moves  like  a  fiery  meteor  in  the  air, 
yet  you  always  see  a  hand  with  a  thunderbolt 
impending  just  over  his  head;  the  arm  coming 
out  of  a  fiery  cloud,  which  is  a  token  of  the  sen 
tence  he  is  under,  that  at  the  end  of  his  appointed 
time  that  cloud  shall  break,  and  that  hand  strike 
him  with  the  thunder  represented,  down,  down, 
for  ever,  into  a  place  prepared  for  him. 

But  all  this  does  not  hinder  him,  who  is 
prompted  by  infernal  rage  against  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man,  from  pushing 
mankind,  as  above,  upon  all  the  methods  of  their 
own  ruin  and  destruction,  by  alluring  baits,  cun 
ning  artifice,  night  whispers,  infusing  wicked 
desires,  and  fanning  the  flames  of  men's  lusts, 
pride,  avarice,  ambition,  revenge,  aad  all  the 
wicked  excursions  of  corrupt  nature. 

It  would  take  up  a  long  tract  by  itself  to  form 
a  system  of  the  devil's  politics,  and  to  lay  down 
a  body  of  his  philosophy.  I  observed,  however, 
that  some  of  his  general  rules  are  such  as  these  : 

1.  To  infuse  notions  of  liberty  into  the  minds 
of  men  ;  that  it  is  hard  they  should  be  born  into 
the  world  with  inclinations,  and  then  be  for 
bidden  to  gratify  them ;  that,  such  and  such 
pleasure  should  be  prepared  in  the  nature  of 
things,  m;ule  suitable  and  proper  to  the  senses 
and  faculties,  which  on  the  other  hand  are  pre- 

upon    them   as    experience     pared  in  mere   constitution,  and   placed   in   his 
soul,  and  that  then  he  should  be  forbidden,  under 
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the  penalty  of  a  curse,  to  taste  them  ;  that  to  place 
an  appetite  in  the  man,  and  a  strong  powerful 
gust  to  these  delights,  and  then  declare  them  fatal 
to  him,  would  be  laying  a  snare  to  mankind  in 
his  very  constitution,  and  making  his  brightest 
faculties  be  the  betrayers  of  bis  soul  to  miser}', 
which  would  not  consist  with  justice,  much  less 
with  the  goodness  of  a  creator. 

2.  To  persuade  from  hence,  that  the  notions 
of  future  punishments  are  fables  and  amusements, 
that  it  is  not  rational  to  think  a  just  God  would 
prepare  infinite  and  eternal  punishments  for  fi 
nite  and  trivial  offences,  that  God  does  not  take 
notice  of  the  minute  acts  of  life  and  lay  every 
slip  to  our  charge,  but  that  the  merciful  disposi 
tions   of  God,    who   so   bountifully   directs   the 
whole  world   to  be   assistant  to  the  profit  and 
delight  of  mankind,    has    certainly   given   him 
leave  to  enjoy  it  at  will,  and  take  the  comfort  of 
it  without  fear. 

3.  Of  late,  indeed,  the  devil  has  learned— for 
devils  may  improve  as  well  as  men  in  the  arts  of 
doing  ill — at  last,  I  say,  he  has  learned  to  infuse 
a  wild  notion  into  the  heads  of  some  people,  who 
are  first  fitted  for  it  by  having  reasoned  them 
selves  in  favour  of  their  loose  desires  up  to  a 
pitch,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  God  or  a 
future  state  at  all. 

Now,  as  at  first,  the  devil  was  not  fool  enough 
to  attempt  to  put  this  jest  upon  man,  his  own 
antiquity  and  eternity  being  a  contradiction  to  it ; 
so  I  found  among  my  new  discoveries  that  the 
devil  took  this  absurdity  from  man  himself,  and 
that  it  went  among  Satan's  people  for  a  new  in 
vention.  I  found  also  that  there  was  a  black 
party  employed  upon  this  new  subtlety ;  these 
were  a  sort  of  devils,  for  Satan  never  wants  in- 
struments,  who  were  called  insinuators,  and  who 
were  formerly  employed  to  prompt  men  to  crimes 
by  dreams ;  and  here  I  shall  observe,  that  I 
learned  a  way  how  to  make  any  man  dream  of 
what  I  please.  For  example:  suppose  one  to  be 
sound  asleep,  or,  as  we  say,  in  a  deep  sleep  or 
dead  sleep,  let  another  lay  his  mouth  close  to  his 
ear  and  whisper  anything  to  him  so  softly  as  not 
to  awaken  him,  the  sleeping  man  shall  certainly 
dream  of  what  was  so  whispered  to  him. 

Let  no  man  despise  this  hint:  nothing  is  more 
sure  than  that  many  of  our  dreams  are  the  whis 
pers  of  the  devil,  who,  by  his  insinuators,  whis 
pers  into  our  heads  what  wicked  things  he  would 
have  our  thoughts  entertain  and  work  upon ; 
and  take  this  with  you  as  you  go,  those  insinua 
ting  devils  can  do  this  as  well  when  we  are  awake 
as  when  we  are  asleep,  and  this  will  bring  me  to 
what  I  call  impulses  upon  the  mind,  which  are  cer 
tainly  whispers  in  the  ear  and  no  other,  and  come 
either  from  good  angels  attending  us,  or  from  the 
devil's  insinuators,  which  are  always  at  hand, 
and  may  be  judged  of  according  as  the  subject 
our  thoughts  are  prompted  to  work  upon  isgood 
or  evil. 

From  whence  but  from  these  insinuators  come 
our  causeless  passions,  our  involuntary  wicked 
ness,  sinning  in  desire  as  effectually  as  by  actual 
committing  the  crime  we  desire  to  commit  ? 

Whence  comes  imagination  to  work  upon 
wicked  and  vicious  objects  when  the  person  is 
fast  asleep,  and  when  he  had  not  been  under 


thoughts  previous  to  those  imaginations  ?  Who 
forms  ideas  in  the  mind  of  man  ?  who  presents 
beautiful  or  terrible  figures  to  his  fancy,  when 
his  eyes  are  closed  with  sleep  ?  who  but  these 
insinuating  devils,  who  invisibly  approach  the 
man,  sleeping  or  waking,  and  whisper  all  manner 
of  lewd,  abominable  things  into  his  mind. 

Mr  Milton,  whose  imagination  was  carried  up 
to  a  greater  height  than  I  am  now,  went  farther 
into  the  abyss  of  Satan's  empire  a  great  way, 
especially  when  he  formed  Satan's  palace  of 
|  pandemonium— I  say,  he  was  exactly  of  this 
opinion  when  he  represented  the  devil  tempting 
our  mother  Eve  in  the  shape  of  a  toad  lying  just 
at  her  ear,  when  she  lay  fast  asleep  in  her  bower, 
where  he  whispered  to  her  ear  all  the  wicked 
things  which  she  entertained  notions  of  by  night, 
and  which  prompted  her  the  next  day  to  break 
the  great  command,  which  was  the  rule  of  her 
life ;  and,  accordingly,  he  brings  in  Eve,  telling 
Adam  what  an  uneasy  night's  rest  she  had,  and 
relating  her  dream  to  him. 

This  thought,  however  laid  down  in  a  kind  of 
jest,  is  very  seriously  intended,  and  would,  if  well 
digested,  direct  us  very  clearly  in  our  judgment 
of  dreams,  viz.,  not  to  suggest  them  to  be  always 
things  of  mere  chance ;  but  that  sometimes  they 
are  to  be  heeded  as  useful.warnings  of  evil  or 
good  by  the  agency  of  good  spirits,  as  at  other 
times  they  are  the  artful  insinuations  of  the  devil 
to  inject  wicked  thoughts  and  abhorred  abomi 
nable  ideas  into  the  mind ;  which  we  ought  not 
only  as  much  as  possible  to  guard  against,  but 
even  to  repent  of  so  far  as  the  mind  may  have 
entertained  and  acted  upon  them. 

From  this  general  vision  of  the  devil's  manage- 
ment  of  his  affairs,  which  I  must  own  I  have  had 
with  my  eyes  wide  open,  I  find  a  great  many 
useful  observations  to  be  made ;  and  first,  it  can 
be  no  longer  strange,  that,  while  the  commerce 
of  evil  spirits  is  so  free  and  the  intercourse  be 
tween  this  world  and  that  is  thus  open — I  say, 
it  can  be  no  longer  strange  that  there  are  so 
many  silent  ways  of  spirits  conversing,  I  mean 
spirits  of  all  kinds. 

For,  as  I  have  observed  already,  there  is  a 
residence  of  good  spirits,  but  they  are  placed  in 
finitely  higher,  out  of  the  reach  and  out  of  the 
sight  of  this  lower  orbit  of  Satan's  kingdom  ;  as 
those  pass  and  repass  invisible,  I  confess  I  have 
yet  had  no  ideas  of  them  but  those  which  I  have 
received  from  my  first  view  of  the  infernal  re 
gion.  If  I  should  have  any  superior  elevations, 
and  should  be  able  to  see  the  economy  of  heaven 
in  his  disposition  of  things  on  earth,  I  shall 
be  as  careful  to  convey  them  to  posterity  as  they 
come  in. 

However,  the  transactions  of  good  spirits  with 
man  are  certainly  the  same ;  for  as  God  has,  for 
a  protection  and  safeguard  to  mankind,  limited 
the  devil  from  affrighting  him  by  visible  appear 
ances  in  his  native  and  hellish  deformity,  and  the 
horrid  shape  he  would  necessarily  bear ;  so,  for 
man's  felicity,  even  the  glorious  angels  of  heaven 
are  very  seldom  allowed,  at  least  not  lately,  to 
appear  in  the  glorious  forms  they  formerly  took, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  form,  or  with  a  voice ;  the 
restraint  of  our  souls  in  the  case  of  flesh  and 
blood  we  now  wear  not  admitting  it,  and  not 


the  preparation  of  wicked  discourse  or  wicked  1 1  being  able  to  familiarize  those  things  to  us;  man 
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being  by  no  means,   in   his  incorporated  state, ' 
qualified  for  an  open  and  easy  conversation  with 
unembodied  spirit. 

Moreover,  this  would  be  breaking  into  the 
limits  which  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
has  put  to  our  present  state,  I  mean  as  to  futu 
rity,  our  ignorance  in  which  is  the  greatest 
felicity  of  human  life ;  and  without  which  neces 
sary  blindness  man  could  not  support  life,  for 
nature  is  no  way  able  to  support  a  view  into 
futurity ;  I  mean,  not  into  that  part  of  futurity 
which  concerns  us  in  our  state  of  life  in  this 
world. 

I  have  often  been  myself  among  the  number  of 
those  fools  that  would  be  their  own  fortune 
tellers  ;  but  when  I  look  thus  beyond  the  atmo 
sphere,  and  see  a  little  speculatively  into  invisi 
bles,  I  could  easily  perceive  that  it  is  our  happi 
ness  that  we  are  short-sighted  creatures,  and  can 
see  but  a  very  little  before  us ;  for  example,  were 
we  to  have  the  eyes  of  our  souls  opened  through 
the  eyes  of  our  bodies,  we  should  see  this  very 
immediate  region  of  air  which  we  breathe  in 
thronged  with  spirits,  to  us,  blessed  be  God,  now 
invisible,  and  which  would  otherwise  be  most 
frightful ;  we  should  see  into  the  secret  transac 
tions  of  those  messengers  who  are  employed 
when  the  passing  sqyl  takes  its  leave  of  the  re 
luctant  body,  and  perhaps  see  things  nature 
would  shrink  back  from  with  the  utmost  terror 
and  amazement.  In  a  word,  the  curtain  of  Pro 
vidence  for  the  disposition  of  things  here,  and 
the  curtain  of  judgment  for  the  determination  of 
the  state  of  souls  hereafter,  would  be  alike  drawn 
back ;  and  what  heart  could  support  here  its 
future  state  in  life,  much  less  that  of  its  future 
state  after  life,  even  good  or  bad  ? 

It  is,  then,  our  felicity  that  the  converse  of 
spirits  and  the  visions  of  futurity  are  silent,  em 
blematic,  and  done  by  hints,  dreams,  and  im 
pulses,  and  not  by  clear  vision  and  open  dis 
covery  ;  they  that  desire  a  fuller  and  plainer  sight 
of  these  things,  ask  they  know  not  what ;  and  it 
was  a  good  answer  of  a  gipsy,  when  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  asked  her  to  tell  her  fortune,  "  Do 
not  ask  me,  lady,"  said  the  gipsy,  "  to  tell  you 

1  what  you  dare  not  hear."  The  woman  was  a 
little  honester  than  her  profession  intimated,  and 
freely  confessed  it  was  all  a  cheat,  and  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  fortunes,  but  had  a  course  or 

;  round  of  doubtful  expressions,  to  amuse  ignorant 
people  and  get  a  little  money. 

Even  the  devil's  oracles — for  such,  no  doubt, 
they  were  at  Delphos  and  at  other  places,  though 
the  devil  seemed  at  that  time  to  have  some  liber- 

;   ties  granted  him  which  it  is  evident  have  since 

i  been  denied  him — were  allowed  to  be  given  only 
in  doubtful  expressions,  double  entendres,  echoes 
of  words,  and  such  like.  For  example:  a  man 
going  to  sea,  and  inquiring  of  the  oracle  thus — 

"  Have  I  ju»t  cause  the  seas  and  storms  to  fearf 
Echo— fear." 

Another. 

"  Shall  we  the  Parthian  boatmen  fight,  or  fly  I 
Echo — fly." 

Such  dark  replies,  and  other  words  doubtful 
and  enigmatic,  were  frequently  given  and  taken 
for  answers,  by  which  the  deluded  world  were 
kept  in  doubt  of  that  futurity  they  hunted  after. 
But  Satan,  even  then,  was  not  permitted  to  speak 


plain,  or  mankind  to  see  what  awaited  them  be 
hind  the  dark  veil  of  futurity ;  nor  was  it  proper, 
on  any  account  whatsoever,  that  it  should  be 
otherwise. 

But  before  I  come  to  this  let  me  put  some 
limits  to  the  elevations  and  visions  I  have  men 
tioned  before ;  for  as  I  am  far  from  enthusiastic  in 
my  notions  of  things,  so  I  would  not  lead  any  one 
to  fancy  themselves  farther  enlightened  than  is 
meet,  or  to  see  things  invisible,  as  St  Paul  heard 
things  unutterable. 

And,  therefore,  let  me  add  here,  that  the  highest 
raptures,  trances,  and  elevations  of  the  soul  are 
bounded  by  the  eternal  decree  of  heaven,  and  let 
men  pretend  to  what  visions  they  please,  it  is 
all  romance ;  all  beyond  what  I  have  talked  of 
above  is  fabulous  and  absurd,  and  it  will  for  ever 
be  true,  as  the  Scripture  says,  not  only  those 
things  are  hid  from  the  eye,  but  even  from  the 
conception. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  must  own  that  I  think 
it  is  criminal  to  attempt  to  form  ideas  either  of 
hell  or  of  heaven  in  the  mind  other  than  as  the 
Scripture  has  described  them,  by  the  state  rather 
than  the  place.  We  are  told,  in  plain  words,  it 
hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive 
either  of  what  is  prepared  for  the  future  state  of 
the  happy  or  miserable ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
entertain  the  general  notion — the  favour  of  God 
is  heaven,  and  the  loss  of  it  the  most  dreadful 
of  all,  hell. 

"  A  heaven  of  joy  must  in  his  presence  dwell, 
And  in  his  absence  every  place  is  hell." 

My  meaning  is  this ;  all  visions,  or  propounded 
visions,  either  of  heaven  or  hell,  are  mere  delu 
sions  of  the  mind,  and  generally  are  fictions  of  a 
waking  bewildered  head;  and  you  may  see  the 
folly  of  them  in  the  meanest  of  the  descriptions, 
which  generally  end  in  showing  some  glorious 
place,  fine  walks,  noble  illustrious  palaces,  gar 
dens  of  gold,  and  people  of  shining  forms  and  the 
like.  Alas  !  these  are  all  so  short  that  they  arc 
|  unworthy  the  thoughts  of  a  mind  elevated  two 
1  degrees  above  darkness  and  dirt.  All  these 
things  amount  to  no  more  than  Mahomet's  al- 
choran  and  the  glorious  state  of  things  repre 
sented  by  him  to  his  believers.  In  short,  all  this 
makes  only  a  heaven  of  sense,  but  comes  so  infi 
nitely  short  of  what  alone  must  or  can  be  a  hea 
ven  to  an  exalted  glorified  spirit,  that  I  as  much 
want  words  to  express  how  contemptible  the  best 
of  these  descriptions  are  as  to  a  true  description 
of  heaven  as  I  do  to  express  a  true  idea  or  de 
scription  of  heaven  myself. 

And  how  should  this  be  done  ?  We  can  form 
no  idea  of  anything  that  we  know  not  and  have 
not  seen  but  in  the  form  of  something  that  we 
have  seen.  How,  then,  can  we  form  an  idea  of 
God  or  heaven  in  any  form  but  of  something 
which  we  have  seen  or  known  ?  By  what  image 
in  the  mind  can  we  judg'e  of  spirits?  By  what 
idea  conceive  of  eternal  g'lory  ?  Let  us  cease  to 
imagine  concerning  it ;  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
it  is  criminal  to  attempt  it. 

Let  me,  therefore,  hint  here,  that  supposing 
myself,  as  before,  in  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  take  it 
in  its  immense  distance  as  our  astronomers  con 
ceive  of  it,  or  on  the  edge  <only  of  the  atmosphere 
with  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  solar  system,  the 
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region  of  Satan's  empire  all  in  view,  and  the 
world  of  spirits  laid  open  to  me. 

Yet  let  me  give  you  this  for  a  check  to  your 
imagination,  that  even  here  the  space  between 
finite  and  infinite  is  as  impenetrable  as  on  earth, 
and  will  for  ever  be  so  till  our  spirits,  being  un 
cased,  shall  take  their  flight  to  the  centre  of 
glory,  where  everything  shall  be  seen  as  it  is ; 
and  therefore  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  am 
come  down  again  from  the  verge  of  the  world  of 
spirits  the  same  short-sighted  wretch  as  to  fu 
turity  and  things  belonging  to  heaven  and  hell 
as  I  went  up ;  for  elevations  of  this  kind  are 
meant  only  to  give  us  a  clearer  view  of  what  we 
are,  not  of  what  we  shall  be,  and  it  is  an  advan 
tage  worth  travelling  for  too.  All  this  I  thought 
necessary  to  prevent  the  whimsical  building  of 
erroneous  structures  on  my  foundation,  and 
fancying  themselves  carried  farther  than  they 
are  able  to  go. 

I  come,  therefore,  back  to  talk  of  things  fami 
liar,  and  particularly  to  mention  in  the  next 
place  some  of  those  other  ways  by  which  we  have 
notice  given  of  this  converse  of  spirits  which  I 
have  been  speaking  of;  for  the  whispers  and  in- 
sinuators  I  have  mentioned  go  sometimes  farther 
than  ordinary. 

One  of  those  other  methods  is,  when,  by  strong 
impulses  of  the  mind,  as  we  call  them,  we  are 
directed  to  do  or  not  to  do  this  or  that  particular 
thing  that  we  have  before  us  to  do,  or  are  under 
a  consultation  about.  I  am  a  witness  to  many 
of  these  things,  as  well  in  my  own  life  as  in  my 
observation  of  others. 

I  know  a  man,  who  being  at  some  distance 
from  London,  not  above  six  or  seven  miles,  a 
friend  that  came  to  visit  and  dine  with  him 
urged  him  to  go  to  London.  "  What  for?"  says 
his  friend ;  "  is  there  any  business  wants  me  ?" 
"  Nay,  nothing,"  says  the  other,  "  but  for  your 
company ;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  wants 
you ; "  and  so  gave  over  importuning  him.  But 
as  his  friend  had  given  it  over  a  strong  impulse 
of  mind  seized  him  and  followed  him,  like  a  voice, 
with  this — Go  to  London,  go  to  London.  He  put 
it  by  several  times,  but  it  went  on  still — Go  to 
London,  go  to  London,  and  nothing  else  could 
come  upon  his  thoughts  but  Go  to  London.  He 
came  back  to  his  friend,  "  Hark  ye,"  says  he, 
"  tell  me  sincerely,  is  all  well  at  London  ?  Am 
I  wanted  there  ?  Did  you  ask  me  to  go  to  Lon 
don  with  you  on  any  particular  account  ?" — "  Not 
I,"  says  his  friend,  "  in  the  least ;  I  saw  all  your 
family,  and  all  is  very  well  there ;  nor  did  they 
say  they  had  any  particular  occasion  for  you  to 
return ;  I  only  ask  it,  as  I  told  you,  for  the  sake 
of  your  company."  So  he  put  off  going  again, 
but  could  have  no  quiet,  for  it  still  followed  him, 
and  no  doubt  a  good  spirit  communicated  it — Go 
to  London ;  and  at  length  he  resolved  he  would 
go,  and  did  so;  and  when  he  came  there  he 
found  a  letter,  and  messengers  had  been  at  his 
house  to  seek  him  and  to  tell  him  of  a  particular 
business,  which  was,  first  and  last,  worth  above  a 
thousand  pounds  to  him,  and  which,  if  he  had  not 
been  found  that  very  night,  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  lost. 

I  seriously  advise  all  sober-thinking  persons 
not  to  disregard  those  powerful  impulses  of  the 
mind  in  things  otherwise  indifferent  or  doubtful, 


but  believe  them  to  be  whispers  from  some  kind 
spirit,  which  sees  something  that  we  cannot  see, 
and  knows  something  that  we  cannot  know. 

Besides,  unless  Infinite  Power  should  take  off 
the  silence  that  is  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  invisible  world,  and  allow  them  to  speak 
audibly,  nothing  can  be  a  plainer  voice ;  they 
are  words  spoken  to  the  mind,  though  not  to 
the  ear,  and  they  are  a  certain  intelligence  of 
things  unseen,  because  they  are  given  by  persons 
unseen,  and  the  event  confirms  it  beyond  all 
dispute. 

I  know  a  man  who  made  it  his  rule  always  to 
obey  these  silent  hints,  and  he  has  often  declared 
j  to  me  that  when  he  obeyed  them  he  never  mis 
carried  ;  and  if  he  neglected  them,  or  went  on 
contrary  to  them,  he  never  succeeded ;  and  gave 
me  a  particular  case  of  his  own,  among  a  great 
many  others,  wherein  he  was  thus  directed.  He 
had  a  particular  case  befallen  him,  wherein  he  was 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  government,  and 
was  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanour,  and  brought 
to  a  trial  in  the  King's- Bench  Court,  where  a 
verdict  was  brought  against  him,  and  he  was 
cast ;  and  times  running  very  hard  at  that  time 
against  the  party  he  was  of,  he  was  afraid  to 
stand  the  hazard  of  a  sentence,  and  absconded, 
taking  care  to  make  due  provision  for  his  bail, 
and  to  pay  them  whatever  they  might  suffer. 
In  this  circumstance  he  was  in  very  great  dis 
tress,  and  no  way  presented  unto  him  but  to  fly 
out  of  the  kingdom,  which  being  to  leave  his 
family,  children,  and  employment,  was  very  bitter 
to  him,  and  he  knew  not  whpt  to  do.  All  his 
friends  advising  him  not  to  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  law,  which,  though  the  offence  was 
not  capital,  yet,  in  his  circumstances,  seemed  to 
threaten  his  utter  ruin.  In  this  extremity  he 
felt  one  morning  (just  as  he  awaked,  and  the 
thoughts  of  his  misfortune  began  to  return  upon 
him,) — I  say,  he  felt  a  strong  impulse  darting  into 
his  mind  thus,  Write  a  letter  to  them.  It  spoke 
so  distinctly  to  him,  and  as  it  were  forcibly,  that, 
as  he  has  often  said  since,  he  can  scarce  persuade 
himself  not  to  believe  but  that  he  heard  it ;  but 
he  grants  that  he  really  did  not  hear  it  too. 

However,  it  repeated  the  words  daily  and 
hourly  to  him,  till  at  length,  walking  about  in 
his  chamber,  where  he  was  hidden,  very  pensive 
and  sad,  it  jogged  him  again,  and  he  answered 
aloud  to  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  voice,  Who  shall 
I  write  to?  It  returned  immediately,  Write  to 
the  judge.  This  pursued  him  again  for  several 
days,  till  at  length  he  took  his  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  sat  down  to  write,  but  knew  not 
one  word  of  what  he  should  say ;  but,  dabitur  in 
hoc  hora,  he  wanted  not  words.  It  was  imme 
diately  impressed  on  his  mind,  and  the  words 
flowed  upon  his  pen  in  a  manner  that  even 
charmed  himself,  and  filled  him  with  expectations 
of  success. 

The  letter  was  so  strenuous  in  argument,  so 
pathetic  in  its  eloquence,  and  so  moving  and 
persuasive,  that  as  soon  as  the  judge  read  it  he 
sent  him  word  he  should  be  easy,  for  he  would 
endeavour  to  make  that  matter  light  to  him ; 
and,  in  a  word,  never  left  till  he  obtained  to  stop 
prosecution,  and  restore  him  to  his  liberty  and 
to  his  family. 

These  hints,  I  say,  are  of  a  nature  too  signifi- 
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cant  to  be  neglected ;  whence  they  come  is  the 
next  inquiry.  I  answer,  they  are  the  whispers 
of  some  subsisting  spirit  communicated  to  the 
soul  without  the  help  of  the  organ,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  particular  sound,  and  without  any 
other  communication ;  but,  take  it  as  you  go, 
not  without  the  merciful  disposition  of  that 
Power  that  governs  that  world,  as  well  as  this  that 
we  are  sensible  of.  How  near  those  spirits  are  to 
us,  who  thus  foresee  what  concerns  us,  and  how 
they  convey  these  hints  into  our  minds  as  well 
waking  as  sleeping,  or  how  they  are  directed, 
that  I  could  not  discover,  nor  can  yet  resolve,  no, 
not  in  the  highest  of  my  imaginary  elevation, 
any  more  than  in  what  manner  they  are  limited 
and  restrained. 

I  have  been  asked  by  some,  to  whom  I  have 
talked  freely  of  my  frequent  applications  to  these 
things,  if  I  knew  anything  by  those  observations 
of  the  manner  of  the  disposition  of  the  human 
soul  after  its  departure  out  of  the  body  ?  I 
mean  as  to  its  middle  state,  and  whether,  as  some, 
it  has  a  wandering  existence  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  waste  or  abyss  near  to,  but  not  in  a  present 
state  of  felicity?  Whether  it  is  still  confined 
within  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  according  to 
others,  as  in  a  limbus,  or  purgatory ;  or  in  the 
circle  of  the  sun,  as  others  say  ?  Whether  I 
knew  or  perceived  anything  of  our  Saviour's 
being  ascended  into  the  body  of  the  sun  only, 
and  not  into  the  highest  heaven,  receiving  his 
redeemed  souls  to  himself,  and  into  an  incorpo 
ration  with  his  glory  there,  till  the  restitution  of 
all  things?  Whether  I  perceived  anything  of 
Satan  being  possessed  of  the  reprobate  souls  as 
they  departed ;  and  of  his  substitutes,  as  execu 
tioners,  being  empowered  and  employed  to  tor 
ment  them  according  to  the  received  notions  of 
the  wise  contemplators  of  such  things. 

I  answered,  as  I  do  now,  that  not  only  nothing 
of  all  this  appears,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such 
serious  contemplations  as  mine  give  a  great  and 
abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  all  but  mere  dream  and  enthusi 
astic  conjecture.  I  own  that  the  agents  I  men 
tioned  make  use  of  all  those  things  to  terrify 
and  affright  poor  ignorant  people  out  of  their 
senses,  and  to  drive  them  often  into  desperation, 
and  after  to  restore  them  by  a  cure  that  is  worse 
than  the  distemper,  namely,  by  a  hardness  and 
coldness  of  temper,  rejecting  entirely  all  the 
notions  of  eternity  and  futurity,  and  so  fitting 
them  to  go  out  of  the  world  as  they  lived  in  it, 
viz.,  without  troubling  themselves  with  what  is 
to  come  after  it. 

But  I  return  to  the  article  of  impulses  of  the 
mind,  for  1  lay  a  greater  weight  upon  these  than 
upon  any  of  the  other  discoveries  of  the  invi 
sible  world,  because  they  have  something  in  them 
relating  to  what  we  are  about,  something  di 
recting,  something  to  guide  us  in  avoiding  the 
evils  that  attend  us,  .and  to  accepting,  or  rather 
embracing,  opportunities  of  doing  ourselves  good 
when  they  present,  which  many  times,  for  want 
of  the  knowledge  of  our  way,  we  irrecoverably 
let  slip. 

Voices,  apparitions,  noises,  and  all  the  other 
affrighting  things  which  unavoidably  follow  the 
neighbourhood  of  spirits  in  the  air  we  breathe  in, 
seem  to  have  much  less  signification,  as  to  us, 


1 1  than  these  seasonable  kind  whispers  to  our  souls, 
1 1  which,  it  is  plain,  are  directed  for  the  advan- 
:  tage  of  life. 

It  seems  hard  that  mankind  should  be  so  open 
to  the  secret  insinuators,  the  whispering  devils  I 
i  have  been  speaking  of,  who  are  night  and  day, 
1  sleeping  and  waking,  working  upon  his  senses  by 
'the  arts  and  subtleties  of  hell,  to  fill  his  imagi 
nation  with  a  thousand  devilish  contrivances  to 
gratify  his  vanity  and  lust ;  and  that  our  thoughts 
should  be  always  ready  to  receive  the  impressions 
i  they  make,  pressed  to  follow  the  infernal  counsel, 
be  awake  to  listen  to  all  his  directions,  but  should 
be  deaf  to  the  instructions  of  any  kind  spirits 
that  would  influence  us  for  our  advantage,  and 
insensible  to  those  impressions  which  are  made 
upon   us  for   our  immediate  good  by  an  agent 
good  in  itself,  and  acting  from  a  principle,  what 
ever  it  be,  of  good  to  us. 

We  have  a  foolish  saying,  though  taken  from 
something  that  is  more  significant  than  we  ima 
gine,  when  any  danger  has  surprised  us.     Well, 
my  mind  misgave  me  when  I  was  going  about  it. 
Well,   I  knew  some  mischief  would  come  of  it. 
Did  you  so  ?     And  why   then   did   you   do   it  ? 
Why  did  you  go  on  ?     Why,  when  your  mind 
misgave  you,  did  you  not  obey  the  friendly  cau 
tion  ?     Whence  do  you  think  your  mind  received 
the  speaking,  though  silent  impression  ?     Why 
!  did  you  not  listen  to  it,  as  to  a  voice  ?     For  such 
|  a  one  it  was,  no  doubt ;  and  let  all  those  unthink- 
I  ing  people  who  go  on  in  anything  they  are  upon, 
:  contrary  to  those  secret,  silent  impressions  upon 
I  their  minds, — I  say,  let  them  know  and  observe  it, 
;  they  will  very  seldom  fail  of  meeting  some  mischief 
in  the  way.     They  will  very  seldom  fail  of  miscar 
rying  in  the  way.     I  say  very  seldom,  because  I 
would  not  take  upon  me  to  prescribe  things  posi 
tively,  which  the  reader  will  take  me  up  short  in, 
and  say,  how  do  I  know  it  ?     But  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  say,  I  durst  be  positive  in  it,  relating  to 
j  j  myself,  and  I  durst  be  positive  from  the  nature 
i  j  and  reason  of  the  thing. 

As  to  my  own  experience,  I  waive  saying  much 
of  it,  but  that  in  general  I  never  slighted  these 
impulses,  but  to  my  great  misfortune ;  I  never 
listened  to  and  obeyed  them,  but  to  my  great  ad 
vantage  ;  but  I  choose  to  argue  from  the  reason 
of  them,  rather  than  from  my  own  experience. 

As  they  are  evident  warnings  of  what  is  to  come, 
!  and  are  testified  daily  and  hourly  by  the  thing* 
{  coming  to  pass  afterwards,  so  they  are  undeniable 
testimonies  that  they  proceed  from  some  being, 
intelligent  of  those  things  that  are  at  hand,  while 
they  are  yet  to  come.  If,  then,  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  notice  given  from  a  something,  be  it 
what  it  will,  which  is  fully  informed  of  what  is 
attending  me,  though  concealed  from  me,  why 
should  1  slight  the  hint  given  me  from  anything 
that,  knows  what  I  know  not,  and  especially,  for 
example,  for  avoiding  evils  to  come  ? 

I  know  a  person,  who  had  so  strong  an  im 
pression  upon  her  mind  that  the  house  she  was 
in  would  be  burnt  that  very  night,  that  she  could 
not  go  to  sleep,  the  impulse  she  had  upon  her 
mind  pressed  her  not  to  go  to  bed,  which,  how 
ever,  she  resisted  and  went  to  bed,  but  was  so 
terrified  with  the  thought,  which,  as  she  called  it, 
run  in  her  mind,  that  the  house  would  be  burnt, 
that  she  could  not  go  to  sleep. 
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She  had  made  so  much  discovery  of  her  ap 
prehensions  in  the  family,  that  they  were  all  in 
a  fright,  and  applied  themselves  to  search  from 
the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom,  and  to  see 
every  fire  and  every  candle  safe  out,  so  that,  as 
they  all  said,  it  was  impossible  anything  could 
happen  in  the  house,  and  they  sent  to  the  neigh- 
hours  on  both  sides  to  do  the  like.  Thus  far 
they  did  well,  but  had  she  obeyed  the  hint,  which 
pressed  upon  her  strangely  not  to  go  to  bed,  she 
had  done  much  better,  for  the  fire  was  actually 
kindled  at  that  very  time,  though  not  broken 
out. 

In  about  an  hour  after  the  whole  family  was  in 
bed,  the  house  just  over  the  way,  directly  op 
posite,  was  all  in  a  flame,  and  the  wind,  which 
was  very  high,  blowing  the  flame  upon  the  house 
this  gentlewoman  lived  in,  so  filled  it  with  smoke 
and  fire  in  a  few  moments,  the  street  being  nar 
row,  that  they  had  not  air  to  breathe,  or  time  to 
do  anything  but  jump  out  of  their  beds  and 
save  their  lives  ;  had  she  obeyed  the  hint  given, 
and  not  gone  to  bed,  she  might  have  saved  seve 
ral  things  of  value  which  she  lost ;  but  as  she 
neglected  that,  and  would  go  to  bed,  the  mo 
ments  she  had  spared  to  her  were  but  just  suffi 
cient  to  get  out  of  bed,  get  some  clothes  on,  and 
get  down  stairs,  for  the  house  was  on  fire  in 
half  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  might  be  asked  here,  why  could  not  the  same 
kind  spirit  have  intimated  by  the  same  whispers 
where  the  danger  lay,  and  from  what  quarter  it 
was  to  be  expected ;  in  what  manner  the  fire 
would  attack  them,  and  that  it  would  come  from 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  the  wind  blowing  it 
directly  upon  them? 

To  this  1  answer,  that  it  is  our  business  the 
more  vigilantly  to  observe  and  listen  to  the  hints 
which  are  given,  seeing  the  intimations  are  not 
so  particular  as  we  might  wish,  without  inquiring 
info  the  reasons  why  they  are  given  no  plainer. 
We  have  a  great  deal  of"  reason  to  believe  the 
kind  spirit  that  gives  these  intimations  and 
whispers  thus  to  us  gives  us  all  the  light  it  is 
permitted  to  give,  and  whispers  as  much,  either 
as  it  knows,  or  as  it  is  allowed  to  communicate  ; 
otherwise,  why  does  it  give  any  intimations  at 
all  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  alleged 
that  enough  is  intimated  to  suffice  for  our  safety, 
if  we  will  obey  the  intimation  ;  and  it  would  be 
a  much  more  reasonable  question  to  ask  why  we 
slight  and  disobey  the  impression  that  we  acknow 
ledge  to  have  received,  rather  than  why  the  in 
timation  was  no  plainer. 

A  person  of  my  acquaintance  being  to  go  to 
New  England  by  sea,  two  ships  presented,  and 
the  masters  earnestly  solicited  to  take  him  as  a 
passenger ;  he  asked  my  advice,  professing  that  as 
well  the  ships  as  the  captains  were  perfectly  indif 
ferent  to  him,  both  the  men  being  equally  agree 
able  to  him,  and  the  vessels  equally  good.  I  had 
my  eye  upon  this  notion  of  impulses,  and  pressed 
upon  him  to  observe  strictly  if  he  had  not  some 
secret  motion  of  his  mind  to  one  ship  rather  than 
another,  and  he  said  he  hud  not. 

After  some  time  he  accidentally  met  one  of 
the  captains,  and  falling  into  terms  with  him, 
agreed  for  his  passage,  and  accordingly  prepared 
to  go  on  board;  but  from  the  very  time  that  he 
made  the  agreement,  nay,  even  while  he  \viis 


making  the  bargain,  he  had  a  strong  impression 
on  his  mind,  that  he  should  not  go  in  that  ship. 

It  was  some  days  after  this  that  he  told  me  of 
these  impressions,  which  increased  on  him  every 
day ;  upon  which  I  pressed  him  earnestly  not 
to  go,  but  to  take  passage  with  the  other.  After 
he  had  resolved  upon  this,  he  came  to  me,  and 
told  me,  that  he  had  with  some  difficulty  and 
some  loss,  put  off  the  first  ship,  but  now  he  had 
the  same,  or  rather  stronger  aversion  to  going  in 
the  second  ship,  and  had  a  strong  impression  on 
his  mind  that  if  he  went  in  the  second  ship  he 
should  be  drowned ;  I  bid  him  consider  it  a  little, 
and  tell  me  if  he  had  any  further  intimations  of 
it ;  and  he  continued  to  tell  me  that  he  had  no 
rest  about  his  going  in  either  of  those  ships,  and 
yet  his  affairs  lay  so  that  he  was  under  a  necessity 
of  going,  and  there  was  no  other  ship  put  up 
upon  the  Exchange  for  going. 

I  pressed  him,  however,  not  to  venture  by  any 
means ;  I  convinced  him  that  those  impulses  of 
his  mind  were  the  whispers  of  some  kind  spirit, 
that  saw  things  farther  than  he  could,  and  were 
certainly  given  him  as  cautions  to  save  him  from 
some  mischief  which  he  might  not  foresee ;  that 
it  could  be  no  evil  spirit,  because  the  keeping 
him  back  could  be  no  injury  to  him  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  gratify  the  devil  in  any  part  of 
his  usual  desires  ;  it  must  therefore  be  something 
for  his  good,  and  he  ought  to  be  very  cautious 
how  he  slighted  the  silent  admonition.  In  a 
word,  I  prepossessed  him  so  much  in  aid  of  the 
secret  impulses  of  his  own  mind,  that  he  re 
solved  not  to  go  that  year,  and  he  saw  clearly 
afterwards  that  the  secret  intimation  was  from  a 
good  hand,  for  both  the  ships  miscarried ;  the 
first  being  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  latter 
cast  away  and  all  the  men  lost,  the  ship 
foundering  at  sea,  as  was  supposed,  for  she  was 
never  heard  of. 

I  could  fill  this  tract  with  accounts  of  this  na 
ture,  but  the  reason  of  the  case  is  stronger  than 
the  example  ;  for  as  it  is  an  intimation  of  some 
thing  future,  and  that  is  to  come  to  pass,  it  is 
certain  there  is  a  state  in  which  what  is  future 
and  must  come  to  pass  is  known,  and  why  should 
we  not  believe  the  news,  if  it  comes  from  the 
place  where  the  certainty  of  it  is  known  ? 

Some  give  all  this  to  a  prescience  peculiar  to 
the  soul  itself,  and  of  kin  to  that  we  call  the 
second  sight ;  but  I  see  no  ground  for  this  but 
mere  presumption.  Others  call  it  an  afflatus, 
which  they  think  is  a  distemper  of  the  brain. 
Others  call  it  a  sympathetic  power  in  the  soill, 
foreboding  its  own  disasters.  But  all  this  is 
short  of  the  thing,  for  here  is  not  a  foreboding 
only,  which  indeed  is  often  felt,  but  is  expressed 
another  way  ;  but  here  is  a  direct  intelligence,  a 
plain  intimation  of  the  evil,  and  warning  to  avoid 
it :  this  must  be  more  than  an  afflatus,  more  than 
a  sympathy  ;  this  must,  be  from  a  certain  know 
ledge  of  a  thing  that  exists  not,  by  a  something 
that  does  exist ;  and  must  be  communicated  by  a 
converse  of  spirits  unembodied,  with  the  spirit 
embodied,  for  its  good ;  unless  you  will  call  it 
divine  revelation,  which  I  see  no  ground  for. 

All  these  reasonings  make  it  abundantly  our 
concern  to  regard  these  things,  as  what  we  are 
greatly  concerned  in  ;  however,  that  is  not  the 
chief  use  I  make  of  them  here,  but  (1.)  they 
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abundantly  explain  the  nature  of  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  the  certainty  of  an  existence  after 
death;  (2.)  they  confirm  that  the  disposition  of 
Providence  concerning  man,  and  the  event  of 
things,  are  not  so  much  hidden  from  the  inha 
bitants  of  that  world  as  they  are  from  us ;  as 
also  (3.)  that  spirits  unembodied  see  with  a  sight 
differing  from  us,  and  are  capable  of  knowing 
what  attends  us,  when  we  know  nothing  of  it 
ourselves. 

This  offered  many  useful  reflections  to  my 
mind,  which,  however,  'tis  impossible  for  me  to 
communicate  with  the  same  vivacity,  or  to  ex 
press  with  the  same  life,  that  the  impression  they 
make  on  my  own  thoughts  came  with, 

1.  The  knowledge  of  there  being  a  world  of 
spirits,  may  be  many  ways  useful  to  us,  and  es 
pecially  that  of  their  seeing  into  futurity,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  communicate  to  us,  by  what  means 
soever  they  do  it,  what  we  shall  or  shall  not  do, 
or  what  shall  or  shall  not  befall  us ;  to  communi 
cate  dangers  before  us  so  as  they  may  be  avoided, 
and  mischiefs  awaiting  us,  so  as  they  may  be 
prevented,  and  even  death  itself,  so  as  we  may 
prepare  for  it ;  for  we  may  certainly,  if  we  would 
attend  to  these  things,  increase  our  acquaintance 
with  them,  and  that  very  much  to  our  advantage. 

I  would  be  far  from  prompting  the  crazy  ima 
ginations  of  hypochondriac  distempered  heads, 
which  run  men  out  to  so  many  extravagancies, 
and  which,  in  fixing  their  thoughts  upon  the  real 
world  of  spirits,  make  this  an  imaginary  world  of 
spirits  to  them ;  who  think  they  are  talked  to  from 
the  invisible  world  by  the  howling  of  every  dog, 
or  the  screeching  of  every  owl.  I  believe  it  was 
much  of  this  vapourish  dreaming  fancy  by  which 
the  augurs  of  the  Romans  determined  events 
from  the  flying  of  birds,  and  the  entrails  of  beasts. 

It  will  be  hard  for  me  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
suppose  that  even  those  intelligent  spirits  which 
I  speak  of,  who  are  able  by  such  easy  ways,  as 
the  impulses  of  our  minds,  dreams,  and  the  like, 
to  convey  the  knowledge  of  things  to  us,  can  be 
put  to  the  necessity,  or  find  reason  to  make  use 
of  the  agency  of  dogs  and  birds,  to  convey  their 
notices  by ;  this  would  be  to  suppose  them  to  be 
much  more  confined  in  their  converse  with  us 
than  we  evidently  find  they  are ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  suppose  the  inanimate  world 
to  have  more  knowledge  of  the  invisible  than  we 
have,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  they 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

There  is  only  this  to  be  said  for  it,  namely, 
that  those  inanimate  creatures  do  it  involun 
tarily,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  power  of  a  pos 
session. 

I  will  not  affirm  but  that  the  invisible  inhabi 
tants  I  have  been  speaking  of  may  have  power  to 
act  upon  the  brute  creatures,  so  as  to  employ 
them,  or  make  use  of  their  agency,  in  the  warn 
ings  and  notices  which  they  give  to  us  of  things 
to  come ;  but  that  the  brutes  have  otherwise  any 
farther  sight  of  things  than  we  have,  I  can  see 
nothing  at  all  of  that.  It  is  true  Balaam's  ass 
saw  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword  standing 
in  the  road  when  the  prophet  did  not,  but  the 
reason  is  plainly  expressed ;  the  angel  was  really 
there,  and  actually  presenting  terror  to  them  with 
a  flaming  sword  in  his  hand,  only  the  prophet's 


eyes  were  miraculously  withheld  that  he  could 
not  see  him. 

I  shall  unriddle  this  mystery  of  the  agency  of 
beasts  and  birds  as  far  as  reason  dictates  ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  easy  upon  the  scheme  of  the  near 
ness  of  the  spirits  I  am  speaking  of  to  us,  and 
their  concern  to  convey  intelligence  to  us.  They 
may,  I  say,  have  power  to  terrify  the  brutes  by 
horrible  apparitions  to  them,  so  as  to  force  those 
bowlings  and  screechings  we  have  been  told  of, 
and  to  do  this  in  such  places,  and  at  such  times, 
as  shall  suit  with  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
or  person  concerned,  and  so  far  their  said  extra 
ordinary  bowlings  and  screechings  may  be  signi 
ficant  ;  but  that  the  brutes  can  either,  by  sense 
or  by  extraordinary  sight,  have  any  foreknow 
ledge  of  things  in  futurity  relating  to  us,  or  to 
themselves,  this  has  no  foundation  in  reason  or 
philosophy,  any  more  than  it  has  in  religion. 
Matter  may  act  upon  material  objects,  and  so  the 
understanding  or  sense  of  a  brute  may  act  upon 
visible  objects,  but  matter  cannot  act  upon  im. 
material  things,  and  so  the  eye  of  a  beast  can 
not  see  a  spirit,  or  the  mind  of  a  brute  act  upon 
futurity,  eternity,  and  the  sublime  things  of  a 
state  to  come. 

What  use,  then,  the  spirits  we  speak  of,  inha 
biting  the  invisible  world,  can  make  of  the  inani 
mate  world  to  direct  them,  as  missionaries  to  us, 
I  do  not  see,  neither  did  I  in  all  my  altitudes  per 
ceive  they  employed  any  such  agents. 

It  is  from  the  misunderstanding  of  these  things 
that  we  place  abundance  of  incidents,  merely  for 
tuitous,  to  the  devil's  account,  which  he  knows 
nothing  of.  Many  a  storm  blows  that  is  none  of 
his  raising ;  many  a  midnight  noise  happens  that 
is  none  of  his  making.  If  Satan  or  his  instru 
ments  had  one  tenth  part  of  the  power,  either  of 
the  air,  or  in  the  air,  or  over  the  elements,  that 
we  give  them  in  our  imaginations,  we  should 
have  our  houses  burnt  every  night,  hurricanes 
raised  in  the  air,  floods  made  in  the  country,  and, 
in  a  word,  the  world  would  not  be  habitable ; 
but  you  remember  I  told  you,  as  powerful  as  he 
is,  he  is  chained,  he  has  a  great  clog  at  his  foot, 
and  he  can  do  nothing  by  violence,  or  without 
permission. 

I  might  hint  here  at  abundance  of  idle,  ridicu 
lous  devils,  that  we  are  daily  told  of,  that  come 
and  only  make  game  among  us,  put  out  our  can 
dles,  throw  chairs  and  stools  about  the  house, 
break  glasses,  make  a  smoke,  a  stink  of  brim 
stone,  &c.,  whereas,  after  all,  the  devil  has  no 
more  sulphur  about  him  than  other  folks,  and  1 
can  answer  for  it  that  Satan  is  not  disposed  for 
mirth  ;  all  the  frolics  and  gambols  we  ascribe  to 
him,  I  dare  say,  are  antics  of  our  own  bruin.  I 
heard  of  a  house  in  Essex  which  they  told  me 
was  haunted,  and  that  every  night  the  de\;i  or  a 
spirit,  call  it  which  you  will,  came  into  such  a 
room,  and  made  a  most  terrible  knocking,  as  if  it 
had  a  hammer  or  a  mallet,  and  this  for  two  or 
three  hours  together.  At  length,  upon  looking 
about  in  an  empty  closet  in  that  room,  there  was 
found  an  old  mallet,  and  this  was  presently  con 
cluded  to  be  the  mallet  which  the  devil  made 
such  a  noise  with,  so  it  was  taken  away;  but 
the  next  night  they  said  the  devil  made  such  a 
racket  for  want  of  the  mallet,  that  they  were 
much  more  disturbed  than  before,  so  they  were 
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obliged  to  leave  the  mallet  there  again,  and  every 
night  the  devil  would  come  and  knock  in  the 
window,  for  two  or  three  hours  together,  with 
that  mallet.  I  have  seen  the  room  and  the  mal 
let,  in  neither  of  which  was  anything  extraor 
dinary,  but  never  heard  the  noise,  though  I  sat 
up  to  wait  for  it,  nor  after  causing  the  mallet 
to  be  taken  away  was  there  any  noise ;  belike 
the  mannerly  spirit  would  not  disturb  us  who 
were  strangers. 

This  passed  for  a  most  eminent  piece  of  walk- 
ing  or  haunting,  and  all  the  difficulty  was  to  in 
quire  to  what  purpose  all  this  disturbance  was 
made,  seeing  there  was  no  end  answered  in  it, 
and  I  always  thought  the  devil  was  too  full  of 
business  to  spend  his  time  to  no  manner  of  pur 
pose. 

At  last  all  the  cheat  was  discovered,  viz.,  that 
a  monkey,  kept  in  a  house  three  or  four  houses 
from  it,  had  found  the  way  into  that  room,  and 
came  every  night  almost  about  midnight,  and 
diverted  himself  with  the  frolic,  and  then  went 
home  again. 

If  these  things  were  not  frequently  detected, 
it  would  be  a  great  scandal  upon  the  devil  that 
he  had  nothing  to  employ  himself  in  more  signi 
ficant  than  rapping  all  night  with  a  hammer  to 
frighten  and  disturb  the  neighbours,  making  noises, 
putting  out  candles,  and  the  like.  When  we 
come  into  the  invisible  state,  of  which  we  now 
know  so  little,  we  shall  be  easily  convinced  that 
the  devil  is  otherwise  employed,  and  has  business 
of  much  more  importance  upon  his  hands. 

It  would  be  very  insignificant  to  have  us  so  fre 
quently  warned  against  Satan's  devices,  to  have 
us  be  cautioned  to  be  sober  and  vigilant,  know 
ing  that  our  adversary,  the  devil,  goes  about  like 
a  roaring  lion,  seeking,  &c.  All  these  things  im 
port  that  he  is  diligent  in  attacking  us,  watching 
all  advantages,  hunting  us  down,  circumventing, 
waiting,  and  constantly  plying  us  with  snares  that 
he  may  trepan  and  devour  us.  This  admits  not 
any  of  those  simple,  ludicrous,  and  senseless  di 
gressions  which  we  set  him  to  work  upon  in  our 
imaginations. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  expected  I  should  enter 
here  upon  the  subject  of  apparitions,  and  dis 
course  with  equal  certainty  of  that  undecided 
question  concerning  the  reality  of  apparitions, 
and  whether  departed  souls  can  revisit  the  place 
of  their  former  existence,  take  up  shapes,  bodies, 
and  visible  and  apparent  beings,  assume  voices, 
and  concern  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  life, 
of  families,  persons,  and  even  of  estates,  and  the 
like,  as  many  have  affirmed  they  have  been  wit 
nesses  to. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  leave  this  where  I  find  it. 
There  are  some  difficulties  which  I  am  not  yet 
got  over  in  it,  nor  have  I  been  elevated  high 
enough  to  determine  that  point,  and  shall  not 
venture  to  decide  it  without  more  certainty  than 
I  am  yet  arrived  to. 

I  would  warn  all  people  not  to  suffer  their  ima> 
gination  to  form  shapes  and  appearances  where 
there  are  none :  and  I  may  take  upon  me  to  say 
that  the  devil  himself  does  not  appear  half  so 
often  as  some  people  think  they  sec  him  :  fancy 
governs  many  people,  and  a  sick  brain  forms 
strange  things  to  itself ;  but  it  does  not  follow 


rom  thence  that  nothing  can  appear  because  no» 
thing  does  at  that  time. 

However,  as  my  design  is  to  instruct,  not 
amuse,  so  I  say  I  forbear  to  enter  upon  a  subject 
which  I  must  leave  as  doubtful  as  I  find  it,  and 
consequently  talk  of  to  no  purpose. 

I  have  heard  of  a  man  that  would  allow  the 
reality  of  apparitions,  but  would  have  it  be 
nothing  but  the  devil ;  that  the  souls  of  men  de- 
>arted  or  good  spirits  never  appeared ;  it  hap- 
Dcncd  that  to  this  very  man  something  appeared, 
as  he  said,  and  insisted  upon  it  to  the  last.  He 
aid  he  saw  the  shape  of  an  ancient  man  pass  by 
lira  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  who,  holding  up 
lis  hand  as  it  were  in  a  threatening  posture,  said 
aloud,  "  O  wicked  creature  !  repent,  repent." 
He  was  exceedingly  terrified,  and  consulted  seve 
ral  people  about  it,  who  all  advised  him  seriously 
to  take  the  advice,  for  his  life  made  it  well  known, 
t  seems,  that  he  stood  in  need  of  it ;  but  being 
seriously  debating  about  it,  one  of  his  friends  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  apparition,  and  whether 
t  was  any  of  the  devil's  business  to  bid  him  re- 
jent.  This  puzzled  his  thoughts,  and,  in  a  word, 
ic  grew  a  very  sober  man ;  but,  after  all,  it  was 
a  real  man,  and  no  apparition,  that  spoke  to  him, 
;hougu  his  frightened  fancy  made  him  affirm  that 
ic  vanished  out  of  his  sight,  which  he  did  not ; 
and  the  person  who  did  it,  being  a  grave  and 
pious  gentleman,  met  him  by  mere  accident,  with- 
sut  any  design,  and  spoke  as  he  did,  from  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  his  being  indeed  a  most 
wretched  wicked  fellow.  By  the  way,  the  gentle 
man  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  use  that  was 
made  of  it,  and  to  hear  himself  mistaken  for  an 
apparition  of  the  devil,  but  he  was  so  prudent  as 
not  to  discover  it  to  the  man,  lest  the  reformation, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  the  fright,  should 
wear  off,  when  he  should  know  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  thing  but  what  was  common. 

If  we  would  always  make  the  like  good  use  of 
Satan's  real  appearances,  I  do  not  know  but  it 
would  go  a  great  way  to  banish  him  from  the 
visible  world ;  for  I  am  well  assured  he  would 
very  seldom  visit  us,  if  he  thought  his  coming 
would  do  us  any  good ;  at  least,  he  would  never 
come  but  when  he  was  sent,  he  would  never  corae 
willingly ;  for  he  is  so  absolutely  at  the  divine 
disposal,  that  if  heaven  commands  he  must  go, 
though  it  were  to  do  the  good  he  abhors ;  not 
that  I  believe  heaven  ever  thinks  fit  to  employ 
him  in  doing  good  ;  if  ever  he  is  let  loose,  it  is  to 
act  in  judgment  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance, 
and  some  are  of  opinion  he  is  often  employed  as 
a  destroying  angel,  though  I  do  not  grant  that ; 
I  can  hardly  think  the  justice  of  God  would  gra 
tify  Satan's  gust  of  doing  evil  so  far  as  to  suffer 
him  to  be  even  so  much  as  an  executioner ;  but 
that  is  by  the  way. 

I  have  another  turn  to  give  this  part  of  my 
observations,  which  though,  perhaps,  some  may 
not  think  so  much  to  the  purpose  as  entering 
into  a  critical  inquiry  after  the  devil's  particular 
mission  in  these  cases,  yet  I  think  otherwise. 

I  have  observed  that  some  desperate  people 
make  a  very  ill  use  of  the  general  notion,  that 
there  are  no  apparitions,  nor  spirits  at  all ;  and 
really,  the  use  they  make  of  it  is  worse  than  the 
extreme  of  those  who,  as  I  said,  make  visions 
and  devils  of  everything  they  see  or  hear.  For 
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these  men   persuade   themselves   there   are   no 
spirits  at   all,  either  in  the  visible  or  invisible 
world,  and,  carrying  it  on  farther,  they  next  anni 
hilate  the  devil,  and  believe  nothing  about  him, 
either  of  one  kind  or  another. 

This  would  not  be  of  so  much  bad  conse 
quence  if  it  was  not  always  followed  by  a  worse, 
namely,  that  when  they  have  prevailed  with 
themselves  to  believe  there  is  no  devil,  the  next 
thing  is,  and  they  soon  come  to  it,  that  there  is 
no  God,  and  so  atheism  takes  its  rise  in  the  same 
sink,  with  a  carelessness  about  futurity. 

I  have  no  mind  to  enter  upon  an  argument  to 
prove  the  being  of  our  Maker,  and  to  illustrate 
his  power  by  words,  who  has  so  many  undeniable 
testimonies  in  the  breasts  of  every  rational  being 
to  prove  his  existence.  But  I  have  a  mind  to 
conclude  this  work  with  a  short  history  of  some 
atheists,  which  I  met  with  many  years  ago,  and 
whether  the  facts  are  testified  or  not,  may  be 
equally  useful  in  the  application,  if  you  do  not 
think  them  a  little  too  religious  for  you. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  young  gentleman, 
a  scholar  at  the  university,  eminent  for  learning 
and  virtue,  of  prompt  parts  and  great  proficiency, 
insomuch  that  he  was  taken  great  notice  of  by 
the  masters  and  fellows,  and  every  one  promised 
fair  in  their  thoughts  for  him,  that  he  would  be 
a  great  man.  It  happened,  whether  from  his 
earnest  desire  of  more  knowledge,  or  the  opinion 
of  his  own  great  capacity,  I  know  not  which, 
that  this  gentleman,  falling  upon  the  study  of 
divinity,  grew  so  opinionative,  so  very  positive 
and  dogmatic  in  his  notions  in  religious  things, 
that  by  degrees  it  came  to  this  height,  that  his 
tutor  saw  plainly  that  he  had  little  more  than 
notions  in  all  his  religious  pretences  to  know 
ledge,  and  concluded  he  would  either  grow  en 
thusiastic  or  obstinately  profane  and  atheistic. 

He  had  three  chums,  or  companions,  in  his 
studies,  and  they  all  fell  into  the  same  error,  as 
well  by  the  consequence  of  a  great  deal  of  wit 
and  little  grace,  as  by  the  example  and  leading  of 
this  other  young  gentleman,  who  was,  indeed, 
their  oracle  almost  in  everything. 

As  his  tutor,  who  was  a  very  good  man,  feared 
for  him,  so  it  came  to  pass  with  him  and  all  the 
rest ;  for  they  ran  up  their  superficial  notions  in 
divinity  to  such  a  height  that,  instead  of  reason 
ing  themselves  into  good  principles  of  religion, 
they  really  reasoned  themselves  out  of  all  religion 
whatsoever,  running  on  to  expunge  every  right 
idea  from  their  minds ;  pretending  those  things 
really  were  not,  of  which  they  conld  not  define 
both  how  and  what  they  were,  they  proceeded 
to  deny  the  existence  of  their  Maker,  the  cer 
tainty  of  a  future  state,  a  resurrection,  a  judg 
ment,  a  heaven,  or  a  hell. 

They  were  not  contented  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  these  impious  foundations,  but  they  set  up 
to  dispute  in  private  societies  against  all  revealed 
religion ;  thereby  bringing  on  themselves  the 
curse  denounced  in  Scripture  against  those  that 
do  evil  and  teach  men  so  to  do  ;  in  a  little  time 
they  grew  so  public  that  more  company  came  in, 
and,  which  was  worse,  many  joined  with  them  in 
principle,  or,  as  I  should  rather  have  said,  in  cast 
ing  off  all  principles,  and  they  began  to  be  famous 
in  the  place,  though  to  the  offence  of  all  pood 
men,  and  were  called  "  The  Atheistical  Club." 


They  soon  began  to  see  sober,  religious  people 
shun  them,  and  in  some  time,  upon  information 
given,  they  were  obliged,  by  authority,  to  sepa 
rate  for  fear  of  punishment,  so  that  they  could 
not  hold  their  public  disputations  as  they  began 
to  do.  yet  they  abated  nothing  of  their  wicked 
custom  ;  and  this  dreadful  creature,  who  set  up 
at  the  head  of  the  rest,  began  to  be  so  open  in 
his  blasphemies  that  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
fly  from  the  university. 

However,  he  went  a  great  while  before  it  came 
to  that ;  and  though  he  had  been  often  admo 
nished,  yet,  instead  of  reclaiming,  he  grew  the 
more  impious,  making  the  most  sacred  things  his 
jest  and  the  subject  of  his  ridicule.  He  gave 
out  that  he  could  frame  a  new  gospel,  and  a 
much  better  system  of  religion  than  that  which 
they  called  Christian ;  and  that  if  he  would 
trouble  himself  to  go  about  it,  he  would  not  fail 
to  draw  in  as  great  a  part  of  the  world  to  run 
after  him  as  had  been  after  any  other.  I  care  not 
to  repeat  any  of  his  blasphemous  words ;  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  there  can  be  any  blasphemous 
abominable  thing  that  this  set  of  wicked  wretched 
young  men  did  not  run  into,  neither  any  wicked 
ness  of  that  kind  within  their  reach  which  they 
did  not  commit. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  enter  into  the  particu 
lar  history  of  these  men,  and  how  it  pleased  God 
to  dispose  of  them ;  they  might  be  in  number, 
before  they  separated,  about  twenty- two  in  all ;  I 
shall  tell  you  of  some  of  them,  however,  who  did 
not  run  such  lengths  as  the  rest.  There  was  a 
young  man  who  frequented  their  society,  though, 
as  he  afterwards  said,  he  was  rather  persuaded 
to  be  among  them  than  to  be  one  of  them ;  he 
had,  however,  too  much  yielded  to  their  delu 
sions;  and  though  they  made  him  very  much 
their  jest,  because  they  found  he  still  retained 
some  little  sense  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  state 
in  his  mind,  yet  he  had  yielded  dreadfully  to 
them,  and  began  to  do  so  more  and  more  every 
day. 

It  happened  one  day  this  young  man  was  go 
ing  to  their  hellish  society,  and  not  minding  the 
weather,  the  clouds  gathered  over  his  head,  and 
he  was  stopped  by  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  in 
the  street.  It  rained  so  very  hard  that  it  obliged 
him  to  stand  up  in  the  gate- way  of  an  inn  for 
some  time  ;  while  he  was  standing  here  a  great 
flash  of  lightning  more  than  ordinarily  surprised 
him  ;  it  seems  the  fire  came  so  directly  in  his  face 
that  he  felt  the  very  warmth  of  it,  and  was  ex 
ceedingly  startled  ;  in  the  same  moment  almost, 
as  is  natural  in  the  case,  followed  such  a  clap  of 
thunder  that  perfectly  astonished  him.  The  rain 
continuing  kept  him  in  the  gate-way,  as  I  said, 
for  a  good  while,  till  he  had  time  for  such  reflec 
tions  as  these:  Where  am  I  going ?  What  am 
I  going  about  ?  Who  is  it  has  stopped  me  thus? 
Why  arc  these  thunders,  these  rains,  and  this 
lightning  thus  terrible?  and  whence  are  they? 
And  with  the  rest  came  in  this  thought,  warm 
and  swift  as  the  lightning  which  had  terrified 
him  before,  What  I  if  there  should  be  a  God, 
what  will  become  of  me  then?  Terrified  with 
these  things  he  starts  out  of  the  gate-way  into 
the  street,  notwithstanding  the  wet,  and  runs 
back  through  the  rain,  saying  to  himself  as  he 
went,  I  will  go  among  them  no  more !  When  he 
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came,  home  to  his  chambers  he  fell  into  dreadful 
agonies  of  mind,  and  at  length  broke  out  thus : 
"  What  have  I  been  doing !  have  I  been  denying 
the  Power  that  made  me?  despising  that  God 
whose  fire  flashed  just  now  in  my  face;  and 
which,  had  not  that  mercy  I  have  abused  inter 
posed,  might  have  burnt  me  to  death?  What 
kind  of  creature  am  I?"  While  he  was  thus 
giving  vent  to  his  reflections  a  near  relation  of 
his — a  pious,  good  nr.iy*  wto  had  often  used  to 
speak  very  plainly  to  him  of  the  horrid  sin  he 
was  guilty  of — happened  to  come  to  visit  him. 

The  young  man  had  thrown  himself  upon  his 
bed,  and  had,  with  the  deepest  sense  of  his  mad 
ness  and  most  serious  reproaches  of  himself  for 
his  horrid  life,  been  expressing  himself  to  his 
friend,  and  he  had  been  comforting  him  in  the 
best  manner  he  could,  when,  after  awhile,  he  de 
sired  his  friend  to  retire,  that  he  might  be  a  little 
alone  and  might  give  vent  to  his  thoughts  with 
the  more  freedom,  and  his  friend,  taking  a  book 
in  his  hand,  stayed  in  the  outer  room. 

In  this  interval  came  another  scholar  to  the 
door,  who  was  one  of  the  wicked  company  I 
mentioned  just  now.  He  came  not  to  visit  this 
first  gentleman,  but  to  call  him  to  go  with  him 
to  the  usual  meeting  of  their  dreadful-  society ; 
and  knocking  at  his  chamber  door,  this  gentleman 
who  was  left  in  the  chamber  stepped  to  the  door, 
and,  looking  through  a  little  grate,  not  only  knew 
the  person,  but  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  wicked 
company  I  have  been  speaking  of.  Now,  as  he 
was  very  loath  his  friend  should  have  such  an 
interruption  to  the  good  disposition  he  was  then 
in,  so,  above  all,  he  was  loath  he  should  be  per 
suaded  to  go  any  more  among  that  miserable 
gang ;  wherefore  he  opened  the  door  a  little  way, 
so  as  he  was  not  very  distinctly  seen,  and  spoke 
aloud  in  the  person  of  his  friend  thus :  "  O,  sir, 
beseech  them  all  to  repent ;  for,  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  a  God ;  tell  them  I  say  so ;"  and  with 
that  he  shut  the  door  upon  him  violently,  giving 
him  no  time  to  reply,  and,  going  back  into  his 
friend's  room,  took  no  notice  of  anybody  having 
been  at  the  door  at  all. 

The  person  who  knocked  at  the  door  you  may 
suppose  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  company, 
a  young  scholar  of  good  parts  and  sense,  but 
debauched  by  that  horrid  crew,  and  one  that  had 
made  himself  eminent  for  his  declared  opposition 
to  all  the  common  notions  of  religion ;  a  com 
plete  atheist,  and  publicly  so,  without  God  or 
the  desire  of  God  in  the  world.  However,  as  he 
afterwards  confessed,  the  repulse  he  met  with  at 
the  door,  and  which  he  thought  came  from  his 
friend,  gave  him  a  strange  shock  at  first  and 
filled  him  with  horror.  He  went  down  the  col 
lege  stairs  in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable, 
and  went  musing  along  a  good  way,  not  knowing 
where  he  was  or  whither  he  went,  and  in  that 
embarrassment  of  thought  went  a  whole  street 
out  of  the  way.  The  words  had  made  an  unusual 
impression  upon  his  mind,  but  he  had  his  other 
surprises  too ;  for  he  thought  his  friend,  for  he 
believed  firmly  that  it  was  he  that  had  spoken  to 
him,  had  treated  him  very  rudely. 

Sometimes  he  resented  it,  and  reflected  upon 
it  as  an  affront,  and  once  or  twice  was  upon  the 
point  of  going  back  again  to  him  to  know  the 


reason  of  his  using  him  so,  and  to  demand  satis 
faction  ;  but  still  the  words,  "  There  is  a  God," 
dwelt  upon  his  mind.  "  And  what  if  it  should  be 
so  ?"  says  he,  "  what  then  ?"  Upon  this  question 
to  himself,  the  answer  immediately  occurred  to  his 
mind.  "  What  then?  Why,  then,  I  am  undone  1 
For,  have  not  I  declared  war  against  the  very 
notion,  defied  all  the  pretenders  to  it  as  mere  en 
thusiasts  and  men  of  whimsey  ?"  However,  after 
these  thoughts  his  mind  cooled  a  little  again,  and 
it  offered  to  him,  no  doubt  injected  by  an  evil 
spirit,  that  he  should  not  trouble  himself  with  in 
quiring  into  it  one  way  or  another,  but  be  easy. 

This  pacified  him  for  a  little  while,  and  he 
shook  off  the  surprise  he  was  in ;  the  hardened 
temper  seemed  to  return,  and  he  kept  on  his  way 
towards  the  hellish  society  that  he  was  going  to 
before.  But  still  the  words  returned  upon  him, 
"  There  is  a  God,"  and  began  to  bring  some  terror 
with  it  upon  his  mind ;  and  the  last  words  of  his 
friend  came  into  his  mind  often,  "  tell  them  I  say 
so."  This  filled  him  with  a  curiosity  which  he 
could  not  withstand,  viz.,  of  going  back  to  his 
friend  and  inquiring  of  him  what  discoveries  he 
had  made  of  this  kind  ?  How  he  came  to  have 
changed  his  mind  so  suddenly?  And,  especi 
ally,  how  he  was  arrived  to  a  certainty  of  the 
thing  ? 

I  told  you  that  there  had  been  a  great  shower 
of  rain,  which  had  stopped  the  first  young  gen 
tleman  in  his  way  out ;  it  seems  the  day  was  still 
showery,  and  a  little  rain  happening  to  fall  again 
j  as  this  gentleman  went  by  a  booksellers  shop, 
he  stops  at  the  door  to  stand  up  a  little  out  of 
the  wet 

There  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  shop  read 
ing  a  book  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance, 
though  far  differing  from  him  in  his  principles, 
being  a  very  sober,  studious,  religious  young 
man,  a  student  in  divinity  of  the  same  college, 
who  looking  up  called  him  in,  and  after  a  few 
common  salutes  he  whispers  in  his  ear. 

Student.  I  was  looking  in  an  old  book  here  just 
now,  and  began  the  following  short  dialogue ; 
and  I  found  four  lines  written  on  the  back  of  the 
title-page  which  put  me  in  mind  of  you. 

Atheist.  Me !  why  did  they  put  you  ia  mind 
of  me? 

Stud.  I'll  tell  you  presently;  come  hither.  [He 
retire*  into  a  back  room,  and  calls  the  other  after 
him.'] 

Ath,  Well,  now  tell  me. 

Stud.  Because  I  think  they  are  very  fit  for  such 
an  atheistical  wretch  as  you  to  read. 

Ath.   You  are  very  civil. 

Stud.  You  know  you  deserve  it. 

Ath.  Come,  let  me  see  them,  however. 

Stud.  Let  me  look  in  your  face  all  the  while, 
then. 

Ath.  No,  you  shan't. 

Stud.  Then  you  shan't  see  them. 

Ath.   Well,  let  it  alone,  then. 

Stud.  Come,  give  me  your  hand  ;  you  shall  see 
them  if  you  will  promise  to  read  them  over  three 
time?. 

Ath.  There's  my  hand,  I'll  read  them  out  to 
you. 

Stud.  I'll  hold  your  hand  all  the  while,  be- 
cause  I'll  be  sure  of  your  performance. 
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Ath.  I'll  warrant  you  I'll  read  them.  \He 
reads."] 

But  if  it  should  fall  out,  as  who  can  tell, 

That  there  may  be  a  God,  a  heaven,  and  hell,* 

Had  I  not  best  consider  well,  for  fear 

"T  should  be  too  late  when  my  mistakes  appear  I* 

[*He  held  him  by  the  hand  till  that  word,  and 
then  let  it  go,  pretaing  gently  one  of  hi* 
fingers.} 

Stud.  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  them  ? 

Ath.  I'll  tell  you  my  thoughts  farther  by  and 
by,  but  first  tell  me,  what  did  you  press  my  hand 
or  when  you  let  it  go  ? 

Stud.  Did  you  feel  no  motion  within  you  when 
you  read  those  words,  "  there  may  be  a  God  ?" 

Ath.  What,  motion  ?     What  do  you  talk  of? 

Stud.  Come,  do  not  deny  it,  for  I  am  a  wit 
ness  against  you. 

Ath.  Witness,  for  what?  I  have  killed  nobody, 
I  have  robbed  nobody ;  if  you  would  turn  in 
former,  I  value  not  your  evidence. 

Stud.  No,  no,  I  shall  not  turn  informer  of  that 
kind,  but  I  am  a  witness  in  your  Maker's  be 
half. 

Ath.   What  can  you  witness  ? 

Stud.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  witness,  I  can 
testify  that  your  own  conscience  is  against  you 
in  your  impious  denying  the  existence  of  that 
God  that  gave  you  life  ;  you  could  not  conceal 
it;  I  tell  you  I  felt  it. 

Ath.  How  do  you  pretend  to  know  what  my 
conscience  dictates  to  me,  or  what  the  result  of 
secret  reflections  may  be  in  the  mind  ?  You  may 
be  mistaken  ;  have  a  care,  you  know  you  are  not 
to  bear  false  witness. 

Stud.  It  is  in  vain  to  struggle  with  it — 'tis  not 
to  be  concealed ;  you  betrayed  yourself,  I  tell 
you. 

Ath.  How  betrayed  myself?  you  are  mighty 
dark  in  your  expressions. 

Stud.  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  would  look  in  your 
face  all  the  while  you  read?  Did  I  not  see  into 
the  distraction  of  your  soul  ?  Did  you  not  turn 
pale  at  the  very  words,  when  your  tongue  said, 
there  may  be  a  God  ?  Was  there  not  a  visible 
horror  in  your  countenance  when  you  read  the 
word  HEAVEN  ? — a  horror  which  signified  a  sense 
o  your  having  no  share  in  it,  or  hope  about  it  ? 
And  did  I  not  feel  a  trembling  in  your  very 
joints,  as  I  held  you  by  the  hand,  when  you  read 
the  word  HELL  ? 

Ath.  And  was  that  it  you  held  me  by  the  hand 
for? 

Stud.  Indeed  it  was  ;  I  was  persuaded  I  should 
find  it,  for  I  could  never  believe  but  an  atheist 
had  always  a  hell  within  him,  even  while  he 
braved  it  out  against  a  hell  without  him. 

Ath.  You  speak  enough  to  fright  one ;  how 
can  you  say  so  positively  a  thing  which  you  can 
not  be  sure  of? 

Stud.  Never  add  sin  to  sin ;  it  is  in  vain  to 
deny  it. 

Ath.  Well,  well,  it's  none  of  your  business: 
who  made  you  my  father  confessor?  [He  is  a 
little  angry.  ] 

Stud.  Nay,  do  not  be  angry  with  your  friend  ; 
and  though  you  are,  do  but  take  the  hint,  and  be 
as  angry  as  you  will. 

Ath.  What  hint?     What   is  it   vou  aim  at? 


Your  hints  are  all  so  general,  I  can  make  nothing 
of  them. 

Stud.  I  aim  at  nothing  but  your  eternal  felici 
ty  ;  I  thought  those  lines  very  apposite  to  your 
case,  and  was  wishing  you  had  them  before  I 
happened  to  see  you.  I  thought  that  such  a  re 
flection  in  the  case  of  atheism,  so  natural,  so 
plain,  especially  blessed  from  Him  whose  secret 
voice  can  effectually  reach  the  mind,  might  be 
some  means  to  open  your  eyes, 

Ath.  Open  my  eyes ! — to  what  ? 

Stud.  To  something  that  I  am  persuaded  you 
see  already  in  part,  though  I  find  you  struggle 
hard  against  your  own  convictions. 

Ath.   What  is  this  something  you  speak  of? 

Stud.  I  mean  in  a  few  words  what  the  lines 
you  have  read  mean,  viz.,  that  perhaps  there  may 
be  a  God,  a  heaven,  and  hell. 

Ath.  I  don't  know,  but  there  may.  [He  ob 
serve*  tears  stand  in  his  eye*.] 

Stud.  Well,  I  see  it  begins  to  touch  you  ;  if 
you  are  uncertain,  that  is  a  step  to  conviction  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  words  you  have  read  are  a 
most  natural  inference  in  your  case. 

"  You'd  best  consider  well,  for  fear 
*T  should  be  too  late  when  your  mistakes  appear." 

Ath.  What  would  you  have  me  consider? 

Stud.  I  am  not  able  to  enter  into  that  part 
now  ;  the  first  thing  is  to  persuade  you  to  look  in  ; 
listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience ;  I  am  satisfied 
yon  stand  convicted  at  that  bar ;  you  cannot 
plead  not  guilty  there. 

Ath.  Convicted  of  what  ? 

Stud.  Of  having  acted  contrary  to  the  light 
of  nature,  of  reason,  and  indeed  of  common 
sense  ;  most  impiously  denied  the  God  whose  air 
you  breathe  in,  whose  earth  you  tread  on,  whose 
food  you  eat,  whose  clothes  you  wear,  who  is 
your  life,  and  will  be  your  Judge. 

Ath.  I  do  not  absolutely  deny;  I  tell  you  I 
don't  know,  but  there  may  be  a  God. 

Stud.  Don't  you  know  but  there  may  1  O 
sir,  I  beseech  you,  repent ;  for  certainly  there  is 
a  God,  depend  upon  it ;  I  say  so. 

Ath.  You  frighten  me.  [He  starts  and  lookt 
surprised.  ] 

Stud.  Indeed  I  think  it  may  well  frighten  you. 

Ath.  But  you  frighten  me  upon  a  quite  dif 
ferent  account  from  what  you  imagine;  I  am 
indeed  very  much  surprised,  and  so  would  you 
too,  if  you  knew  the  circumstance. 

Stud.  What  circumstance  ? 

Ath.  Pray  did  you  hear  those  words  spoken 
anywhere  to-day  before  you  spoke  them  ? 

Stud.  No,  not  I. 

Ath.  Were  you  at  Mr 's  chamber  about 

half  an  hour  ago? 

Stud.  I  have  not  been  there  this  month  past ; 
I  have  given  over  visiting  him,  and  all  such  as  he 
is,  long  ago. 

Ath.  Have  you  seen  him  to-day,  or  when  did 
you  last  see  him  ?— did  he  speak  those  words  to 
you,  or  you  to  him  ? 

Stud.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  saw  him 
with  you  about  fourteen  days  ago,  when  your 
discourse  (even  both  of  you)  was  so  blasphemous 
and  so  atheistical  as  made  my  very  heart  tremble, 
and  I  resolved  never  to  come  into  company  with 
either  of  you  again,  and  it  was  that  very  discourse 
that  made  me  think  of  you  when  I  found  those 
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lines  in  this  book.  I  should  think  it  an  evident 
discovery  of  God,  and  what  I  might  hope  should 
best  forward  your  conviction,  if  his  providence 
should  have  sent  you  to  this  door  at  that  minute 
to  receive  the  hint  on  this  occasion. 

Ath.  There  is  something  more  than  common 
in  everything  that  has  happened  to  me  to-day. 

Stud.  If  you  would  explain  yourself  a  little  I 
might  say  more  ;  but  you  know  very  well  I  can 
not  make  the  least  guess  at  what  you  mean. 

Ath.  Ask  me  no  more  questions  ;  there  must 
be  a  God  or  a  devil  in  being.  [He  looks  wildly 
and  amazed.  ] 

Stud.  Dear  friend,  there  are  both,  depend  upon 
it ;  but  I  beseech  you  compose  your  mind,  and  do 
not  receive  the  conviction  with  horror,  but  with 
comfort  and  hope. 

Ath.  One  or  other  of  them  has  been  concerned 
in  what  has  happened  to  me  to-day  ;  it  has  been 
a  strange  day  with  me. 

Stud.  If  it  relates  only  to  these  things,  perhaps 
it  may  be  of  use  to  you  to  communicate  the  par 
ticulars,  at  least  it  may  give  some  vent  to  the 
oppression  of  thought  which  you  seem  to  be 
under ;  you  cannot  open  your  mind  to  one  that 
has  more  earnest  desires  to  do  you  good,  though 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  furnished  to  advise  you. 

Ath.  I  must  tell  it  or  burst.  [Here  he  gave 
him  the  whole  story  of  his  going  to  his  friend's 
chamber  in  order  to  take  him  with  him  to  the  wicked 
club  they  had  kept,  and  how  he  had  met  him  at  the 
door,  and  said  the  same  words  to  him  that  the  Stu 
dent  had  repeated,  and  when  he  had  done,  says  he  to 
his  friend] — And  who  now  do  you  think  must  dic 
tate  the  same  words  to  him,  and  afterwards  to 
you,  to  say  to  me  on  the  same  occasion. 

Stud.  Who  do  I  think?  Nay,  who  do  you 
think  ? 

Ath.  Who  ?  the  devil,  if  there  is  a  devil. 

Stud.  Why,  do  you  think  the  devil  preaches 
repentance  ?  [He  stands  stock  still,  and  says  not 
a  word,  which  the  other  perceiving,  goes  on] — Pray 
think  seriously,  for  I  see  it  does  a  little  touch 
your  reason.  Is  it  likely  the  devil  should  bid 
either  of  us,  or  both  of  us,  entreat  you  to  re 
pent?  Is  it  the  devil,  think  you,  that  would 
pronounce  the  certainty  ot  the  great  truth  I  speak 
of?  Is  it  his  business  to  convince  you  that 
there  is  a  God  ? 

Ath.   That's  very  true. 

Stud.  One  thing,  however,  111  say  in  Satan's 
behalf,  and  that  is,  that  he  never  came  up  to  your 
height  of  sinning.  The  devil  has  frequently  set 
up  himself,  and  persuaded  poor  deluded  people  to 
worship  him  as  a  God ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
never  had  the  impudence  to  deny  the  being  of  a 
God  ;  that's  a  sin  purely  human,  and  even  among 
men  very  modern  too,  the  invention  of  witty 
men,  as  they  call  themselves, — a  way  they  have 
lately  found  out  to  cherish  superlative  wicked 
ness,  and  natter  themselves  that  they  shall  have 
no  audit  of  their  accounts  in  a  future  state ;  of 
whom  it  may  indeed  be  said  in  that  particular, 
they  have  out-sinned  the  devil. 

Ath.  Indeed  I  think  we  have. 

Stud.  I  wish  you  would  consider  a  little  far 
ther  of  it. 

Ath.  What  can  men  consider  that  have  gone 
that  length  ? 


Stud.  Yes,  yes ;  remember  what  St  Peter  said 
to  Simon  the  sorcerer. 

Ath.  What  was  that? 

Stud.  Read  Acts  viii,  22  ;  "  Repent,  therefore, 
of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God,  if  perhaps 
the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven 
thee." 

Ath.  No,  no  ;  the  last  of  your  verses  is  against 
me  there  most  directly. 

"  It's  all  TOO  LATE,  now  ray  mistakes  appear." 

Stud.  No,  no  ;  remember  what  you  said,  that 
it  must  be  a  God  or  a  devil. 

Ath.  What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Stud.  Why,  you  seemed  satisfied  that  it  could 
not  be  from  the  devil. 

Ath.  But  what  the  better  am  I  for  that,  if  the 
other  is  my  enemy  ? 

Stud.  Much  the  better  if  it  was  from  God,  if 
the  words  you  heard  were  from  God,  and  that 
two  unconcerned  persons  so  eminently  concurred 
in  speaking  to  you ;  you  cannot  believe  God 
would  bid  you  REPBNT,  if  it  was  too  late,  or  if  he 
were  your  irreconcileable  enemy ;  on  the  con 
trary,  if  you  believe  it  to  be  the  voice  of  his  Pro 
vidence,  you  ought  to  listen  to  and  obey  it. 

Ath.  You  have  a  strange  power  of  persuasion, 
there  is  no  resisting  your  argument. 

Stud.  It  is  not  in  me  to  persuade,  but  heaven 
may  make  use  of  me  to  convince. 

Ath.  To  convince  is  to  persuade ;  I  am  con 
vinced  that  I  have  been  a  dreadful  wretch. 

Stud.  I  am  persuaded  you  were  convinced  of 
that  before. 

At/i.  I  cannot  deny  but  my  heart  always 
struck  me — a  kind  of  chill  horror  ran  through 
my  veins,  when  I  have  uttered  the  blasphemous 
opinions  that  I  have  been  drawn  into  ;  my  very 
blood  stagnated  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  I  look 
back  on  it  with  astonishment. 

Stud.  1  tell  you,  I  felt  a  tremour  even  in  your 
flesh  when  you  read  the  words,  a  God,  a  heaven, 
a  hell. 

Ath.  I  confess  to  you  my  very  heart  sunk 
within  me  at  the  words  who  can  tell;  my  soul 
answered  that  I  could  tell  myself  that  it  both  is 
and  must  be  so. 

Stud.  Conscience  is  a  faithful  and  never-failing 
evidence  in  his  Maker's  behalf. 

Ath.  It  is  a  very  terrible  evidence  against  me, 
and  where  will  it  end  ? 

Stud.  I  hope  it  will  end  where  it  began,  I  mean 
in  a  heavenly  call  to  you  to  repentance. 

Ath.  That  is  not  always  the  consequence  of 
conviction. 

Stud.  You  must  therefore  distinguish  again  of 
what  proceeds  from  heaven,  what  from  hell,  the 
voice  of  God,  and  the  voice  of  the  devil ;  the  first 
calls  upon  you  to  repent,  the  last  prompts  you 
to  despair. 

Ath.  Despair  seems  to  be  the  natural  conse 
quence  of  denying  God,  for  it  shuts  out  the  power 
that  can  alone  restore  the  mind. 

Stud.  The  greater  is  that  love  which  refuses  to 
be  shut  out,  that  sends  such  a  heavenly  summons 
to  you  to  repent,  and  in  so  eminent  a  manner ;  it 
is  not  your  having  been  an  enemy,  a  blasphemer, 
a  denyer  of  God ;  Peter  denied  Christ  three 
times,  nay,  the  third  time  he  even  abjured  him, 
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and  yet  mark  the  words — the  Lord  looked  on 
him,  and  immediately  he  repented. 

Ath.   My  case  is  worse  than  Peter's. 

Stud.  And  yet  you  see  you  are  called  on  to 
repent. 

Ath.  I  think  you  are  called  to  make  me  repent ; 
there's  no  answering  you. 

Stud.  Amen ;  may  I  have  the  blessing  of  being 
an  instrument  to  so  good  a  work  ;  there  seems  to 
be  something  extraordinary  in  it  all. 

Ath.  It's  all  a  surprise  to  me  how  came  I 
hither. 

Stud.  Nay,  how  came  I  hither? — How  came 
this  book  here  ? — Who  writ  the  lines  in  the  fron 
tispiece  ! — How  came  I  to  read  them  ? — It  is  all 
a  dream  to  me ! 

Ath.  How  came  you  to  think  of  me  upon  the 
reading  them  ?  And  how  came  I  here  iust  at  the 
moment,  and  out  of  my  way  too  ? 

[He  lifts  up  his  hands  and  cries  out,  "  There  is  a 
God,  certainly  there  is ;  I  am  convinced  of  it ;  it 
must  be  so."] 

Stud.  Nothing  more  certain  ;  nor  is  there  any 
doubt  but  all  these  things  are  of  him. 

Ath.  But  there  are  yet  greater  things  behind ; 
I  wish  you  would  go  with  me  to  my  friend 

Mr 'a  chamber  ;  I  am  persuaded  something 

yet  more  extraordinary  must  have  befallen  him. 

Stud.   With  all  my  heart. 

[  They  both  go  to  the  first  gentleman's  chamber, 
and  find  him  at  home  very  much  out  of  order,  but 
willing  enough  to  discourse  with  them.] 

Ath.  Well,  friend  of  mine,  I  hope  you  are 
better  disposed  to  your  friends  than  when  I  saw 
you  last. 

Gent.  Truly,  when  I  saw  you  last,  I  was  dis 
posed  of  by  the  devil,  and  so,  I  doubt,  were  you  ; 
I  hope  I  shall  never  come  into  that  horrid  place 
again. 

Ath.  What  horrid  place  ' 

Gent.  You  know  where  I  mean ;  I  tremble  at 
the  very  thoughts  of  the  place,  and  much  more 
of  the  company  ;  I  wish  I  could  prevail  upon  you 
to  come  no  more  among  them  too  ;  I  assure  you, 
if  I  know  myself,  and  if  God  would  assist  me  to 
do  it,  I  would  much  rather  go  to  a  stake  to  be 
burnt. 

Stud.  I  rejoice  in  such  an  alteration,  sir,  upon 
you,  and  I  hope  our  friend  here  is  of  the  same 
mind  ;  long  may  it  continue  in  you  both. 

Ath.  Well,  pray  tell  us  something  of  the  occa 
sion  of  this  happy  alteration,  for  it  will  seem  still 
more  strange  how  you  came  to  be  instrumental 
to  my  change,  if  I  know  nothing  of  the  means 
that  brought  about  your  own. 

Gent.  Mine  !  I  assure  you  it  was  all  from 
heaven  ;  not  the  light  that  shone  about  St  Paul 
was  more  immediately  from  heaven  than  the 
stroke  that  touched  my  soul ;  it  is  true  I  had  no 
voice  without,  but  a  voice  has  spoken  (I  hope) 
effectually  to  my  understanding  ;  I  had  voice 
enough  to  tell  me  how  I  was  in  the  hands  of  that 
Power,  that  Majesty,  that  GOD,  whom  I  had 
wickedly,  and  with  a  hardness  not  to  be  express 
ed,  disowned  and  denied. 

Stud.  Pray,  sir,  if  you  care  to  have  it  known, 
give  us  some  account  of  the  particulars  of  this 
wonderful  thing. 

Gent.  Sir,  I  shall  do  it  freely  ;  I  think  I  ought 
not  to  conceal  it. 


[Here  he  gives  an  account  of  the  surprise  lie  mas 
in  by  the  lightning,  how  he  teas  stopped  in  his  way 
to  his  wicked  company,  and  went  back  to  his  cham 
ber.'] 

Ath.  Well,  now  I  will  no  more  wonder  at  toe 
salutation  you  gave  me  when  I  came  to  call  you, 
but  thank  you  for  it. 

Gent.   What  salutation  ? 

Ath.  Why,  when  I  was  at  your  chamber  about 
two  hours  ago. 

Gent.   You  at  my  chamber  ! 

Ath.  Nay,  you  need  not  conceal  it,  for  I  have 
told  our  friend  here  all  the  story. 

Gent.  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  talk  of, 
much  less  what  you  mean. 

Ath.  Nay,  what  need  you  go  about  to  conceal 
it  ?  I  tell  you  I  do  not  take  it  ill,  I  hope  I  may 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  what  you  said  to 
me,  and  look  upon  it  as  spoken  from  heaven ;  for 
I  assure  you  it  has  been  an  introduction  to  that 
light  in  my  thoughts  which  I  hope  shall  never  be 
extinguished. 

Gent  Dear  friend,  as  I  believe  you  are  serious, 
so  I  hope  you  believe  I  am  so  ;  I  profess  I  know 
nothing  of  all  you  talk  about. 

Ath.  Why,  was  I  not  at  your  door  this  after 
noon  a  little  after  the  great  shower  of  rain  ?j 

Gent.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Ath,  Why,  did  not  I  knock  at  your  chamber- 
door,  and  you  come  to  the  door  yourself  and 
speak  to  me  ?  • 

Gent,  Not  to-day,  I  am  very  sure  of  it. 

Ath.  Am  I  awake  ?  Are  you  Mr ?  am  I 

sure  we  are  all  alive,  and  know  what  we  are  say 
ing,  and  to  whom  ? 

Gent.  I  beseech  you  unriddle  yourself,  for  I 
am  surprised. 

Ath.  Why,  about  three  o'clock  this  afternoon 
I  came  to  this  chamber-door ;  I  knocked ;  you 
came  and  opened  the  door ;  I  began  to  speak, 
you  interrupted  me,  and 

[Here  he  repeats  the  passage  at  large,  and  hit 
own  thoughts  and  resentment,  as  before.] 

Gent.  Depend  upon  it,  it  was  some  voice  from 
heaven,  it  was  nothing  of  mine ;  1  have  not  been 
at  the  door  since  two  of  the  clock,  when  I  came 
first  in,  but  have  been  on  the  bed  or  in  my  study 
ever  since, wholly  taken  up  with  my  own  thoughts, 
and  very  much  indisposed. 

[  The  young  man  turn*  pale,  and  fallt  into  a 
swoon.] 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  belonging  to  this 
story,  but  it  is  too  long  for  the  present  purpose ; 
I  have  related  this  part  on  several  accounts,  and 
it  hits  the  purpose  I  am  upon  many  ways. 

1 .  Here  is  a  visible  evidence  of  God,  and  of 
his  being  and  nature,  fixed  so  in  the  mind,  that 
not  the  most  hardened  atheist  can  deny  it ;  na 
ture  recoils  at  every  endeavour  to  suppress  it, 
and  the  very  pulsation  of  his  blood  shall  discover 
and  acknowledge  it. 

2.  Yet  even  in  this  we  see  how  the  power  of 
imagination  may  be  worked  up  by  the  secret 
agency  of  an  unknown  hand,  how  many  things 
concurred  to  make  this  man  believe  he  had  seen 
an  apparition,  and  heard  a  voice  ;  and  yet  there 
was  nothing  in  it  but  the  voice  of  a  man  unseen 
and  mistaken  ;  the  young  man  was  so  surprised 
at  his  friend's  declaring  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
his  coming  there,  that  he  concluded  it  had  been 
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all  a  vision  or  apparition  that  opened  the  door, 
and  that  it  was  a  voice  that  had  spoken  to  him, 
of  what  kind  he  knew  not ;  and  the  reflection 
upon  this  surprised  him  so  much  as  threw  him 
into  a  swoon,  and  yet  here  was  neither  vision  or 
voice,  but  that  of  an  ordinary  person,  and  one 
who  meant  well  and  said  well. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  many  an  ap 
parition  related  with  a  great  deal  of  certainty  in 
the  world,  and  of  which  good  ends  have  followed, 
has  been  no  more  than  such  a  serious  mistake  as 
this. 

But  before  I  leave  it,  let  me  observe  that  this 
should  not  at  all  hinder  us  from  making  a  very 
good  use  of  such  things ;  for  many  a  voice  may 
be  directed  from  heaven  that  is  not  immediately 
spoken  from  thence  ;  as  when  the  children  cried 
Hosannah  to  our  Saviour,  they  fulfilled  the  Scrip 
ture,  which  said,  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  has  ordained  praise  ;  so  doubtless 
He  that  made  all  things  and  created  all  things, 
may  appoint  instruction  to  be  given  by  fortuitous 
accidents,  and  may  direct  concurring  circum 
stances  to  touch  and  affect  the  mind  as  much 


and  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  been  immediate 
and  miraculous. 

Thus  was  the  two  persons  happening  to  say  the 
same  words  to  the  atheist,  the  strange  reading  of 
those  lines  when  the  person  came  into  the  book 
seller's  shop,  the  incident  of  his  running  into  the 
shop  for  shelter,  and  many  the  like  things  of  the 
same  nature,  and  ordered  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cock  crowing  when  Peter  denied  Christ,  which, 
though  wonderfully  concurrent  with  what  his 
blessed  Master  had  foretold,  yet  was  no  extraor 
dinary  thing  in  a  cock,  who  naturally  crows  at 
such  a  time  of  the  morning. 

In  a  word,  all  these  things  serve  to  convince 
us  of  a  great  superintendency  of  divine  Provi 
dence  in  the  minutest  affairs  of  this  world,  of  a 
manifest  existence  of  the  invisible  world,  of  the 
reality  of  spirits,  and  of  the  intelligence  between 
us  and  them.  I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  of  it  to 
misguide  anybody,  or  to  assist  them  to  delude 
themselves,  having  spoken  of  it  with  the  utmost 
seriousness  in  my  design,  and  with  a  sincere  de 
sire  for  a  general  good. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION     Or     MY     ORIGIN.  —  I     AM     STOLEN    IN 

INFANCY,    AND    SOLD    TO    A    GIPSY.  AT  TWELVE 

YEARS     OLD     THE     MASTER     OF   A    SHIP    CARRIES 

ME    WITH      HIM     TO     NEWFOUNDLAND WE     ARE 

TAKEN     BY     AN     ALOERINE. RETAKEN      BY     THE 

PORTUGUESE. — AN  OLD  PILOT  TAKES  CHARGE 
OF  ME,  WITH  WHOM  I  MAKE  A  VOYAGE,  AND 
BEGIN  STEALING. 1  AM  CONCERNED  IN  A  MU 
TINY,  AND  SET  ON  SHORE  WITH  FIVE  OF  THE 
CREW  TRANSACTIONS  THERE. 

As  is  usual  for  great,  persons,  whose  lives  have 
been  remarkable,  and  whose  actions  deserve  re 
cording  to  posterity,  to  insist  much  upon  their 
originals,  give  full  accounts  of  their  families,  and 
the  histories  of  their  ancestors ;  so,  that  I  may 
be  methodical,  I  shall  do  the  same,  though  I  can 
look  but  a  very  little  way  into  my  pedigree,  as 
you  will  see  presently. 

If  I  may  believe  the  woman  whom  I  was 
taught  to  call  mother,  I  was  a  little  boy,  of  about 
two  years  old,  very  well  dressed,  had  a  nursery 
maid  to  attend  me,  who  took  me  out  on  a  fine 
summer's  evening  into  the  fields  towards  Isling 
ton,  as  she  pretended,  to  give  the  child  some  air  ; 
a  little  girl  being  with  her,  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
maid,  whether  by  appointment  or  otherwise, 
meets  with  a  fellow,  her  sweetheart,  as  I  suppose ; 
he  carries  her  into  a  public-house,  to  give  her  a 
pot  and  a  cake;  and  while  they  were  toying  in 
the  house  the  girl  plays  about,  with  me  in  her 
hand  in  the  garden  and  at  the  door,  sometimes  in 
sight,  sometimes  out  of  sight,  thinking  no  harm. 

At  this  juncture  comes  by  one  of  those  sort  of 
people,  who,  it  seems,  made  it  their  business  to 
spirit  away  little  children.  This  was  a  hellish 
trade  in  those  days,  and  chiefly  practised  where 
they  found  little  children,  very  well  dressed,  or 
for  bigger  children,  to  sell  them  to  the  planta 
tions. 

The  woman  pretending  to  take  me  up  in  her 
arms  and  kiss  me,  and  play  with  me,  draws  the 
girl  a  good  way  from  the  house,  till  at  last  she 
makes  a  fine  story  to  the  girl,  and  bids  her  go 
back  to  the  maid,  and  toll  her  where  she  was 
with  the  child  ;  that  a  gentlewoman  had  taken  a 


fancy  to  the  child,  and  was  kissing  of  it.  but  she 
should  not  be  frightened,  or  to  that  purpose  ;  for 
they  were  but  just  there ;  and  so,  while  the  girl 
went,  she  carried  me  quite  away. 

From  this  time,  it  seems,  I  was  disposed  of  to 
a  beggar  woman  that  wanted  a  pretty  little  child 
to  set  out  her  case ;  and,  after  that,  to  a  gipsy, 
under  whose  government  I  continued  till  I  was 
about  six  years  old ;  and  this  woman,  though  I 
was  continually  dragged  about  with  her  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  yet  never  let  me 
want  for  anything ;  and  I  called  her  mother ; 
though  she  told  me  at  last  she  was  not  my 
mother,  but  that  she  bought  me  for  twelve  shil 
lings  of  another  woman,  who  told  her  how  she 
came  by  me,  and  told  her  that  my  name  was  Bob 
Singleton,  not  Robert,  but  plain  Bob ;  for  it 
seems  they  never  knew  by  what  name  I  was 
christened. 

It  is  in  vain  to  reflect  here,  what  a  terrible 
fright  the  careless  hussy  was  in  that  lost  me ; 
what  treatment  she  received  from  my  justly-en 
raged  father  and  mother,  and  the  horror  these 
must  be  in  at  the  thoughts  of  their  child  being 
thus  carried  away ;  for  as  I  never  knew  anything 
of  the  matter,  but  just  what  I  have  related,  nor 
who  my  father  and  mother  were,  so  it  would 
make  but  a  needless  digression  to  talk  of  it  here. 

My  good  gipsy  mother,  for  some  of  her  worthy 
actions  no  doubt,  happened  in  process  of  time  to 
be  hanged ;  and,  as  this  fell  out  something  too 
soon  for  me  to  be  perfected  in  the  strolling  trade, 
the  parish  where  I  was  left,  which  for  my  life  I 
cannot  remember,  took  some  care  of  me  to  be 
sure  ;  for  the  first  thing  I  can  remember  of  my 
self  afterwards,  was,  that  I  went  to  a  parisli 
school,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  used  to 
talk  to  me  to  be  a  good  boy;  and  that,  though  I 
was  but  a  poor  boy,  if  I  minded  my  book,  and 
served  God,  I  might  make  a  good  man. 

I  believe  I  was  frequently  removed  from  one 
town  to  another,  perhaps  as  the  parishes  disputed 
my  supposed  mother's  last  settlement.  Whether 
I  was  so  shifted  by  passes,  or  otherwise,  J  know 
not ;  but  the  town  where  I  was  last  kept,  what 
ever  its  name  was,  must  be  not  far  off  from  the 
sea-side  ;  for  a  master  of  a  ship,  who  took  a  fancy 
to  me,  wa*  the  first  that  brought  me  to  a  place 
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not  (;ir  from  Southampton,  which  I  afterwards 
knew  to  be  Busslcton  ;  and  there  I  attended  the 
carpenters,  and  such  people  as  were  employed  in 
building  a  ship  for  him  ;  and  when  it  was  done, 
though  I  was  not  above  twelve  years  old,  he 
curried  me  to  sea  with  him  on  a  voyage  to  New 
foundland. 

I  lived  well  enough,  and  pleased  my  master  so 
well,  that,  he  called  me  his  own  boy  ;  and  1  would 
have  called  him  father,  but  he  would  not  allow  it, 
for  he  had  children  of  his  own.  I  went  three  or 
four  voyages  with  him,  and  grew  a  great  sturdy 
hoy.  when,  coming  home  again  from  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  we  were  taken  by  an  Algcrine 
rover,  or  man  of  war ;  which,  if  my  account 
stands  right,  was  about  the  year  1695,  for  you 
may  be  sure  I  kept  no  journal. 

I  was  not  much  concerned  at  the  disaster, 
though  I  saw  my  master,  after,  having  been 
wounded  by  a  splinter  in  the  head  during  the 
engagement,  very  barbarously  used  by  the  Turks  ; 
1  say.  I  was  not  much  concerned,  till,  upon  some 
unlucky  thing  I  said,  which  as  I  remember,  was 
about  abusing  my  master,  they  took  me  and  beat 
me  most  unmercifully  with  a  flat  stick  on  the  soles 
of  my  feet,  so  that  I  could  neither  go  nor  stand 
for  several  days  together. 

But  my  good  fortune  was  my  friend  upon  this 
occasion  ;  for,  as  they  were  sailing  away  with  our 
ship  in  tow  as  a  prize,  steering  for  the  Straits, 
and  in  sight  of  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  the  Turkish 
rover  was  attacked  by  two  great  Portuguese  men 
of  war.  and  taken  and  carried  into  Lisbon. 

As  I  was  not  much  concerned  at  my  captivity, 
not  indeed  understanding  the  consequences  of  it, 
if  it  had  continued  ;  so  I  was  not  suitably  sensible 
of  my  deliverance  :  nor  indeed  was  it  so  much  a 
deliverance  to  me  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
been,  for  my  master,  who  was  the  only  friend  I 
had  in  the  world,  died  at  Lisbon  of  his  wounds ; 
and  I  being  then  almost  reduced  to  my  primitive 
state,  viz.  of  starving,  had  this  addition  to  it,  that 
it  was  in  a  foreign  country  too,  where  1  knew 
nobody  and  could  not  speak  a  word  of  their 
language.  However,  I  fared  better  here  than  I 
had  reason  to  expect ;  for,  when  all  the  rest  of 
our  men  had  their  liberty  to  go  where  they 
would,  I,  that  knew  not  whither  to  go,  staid  in 
the  ship  for  several  days,  till  at  length  one  of  the 
ieutenants  seeing  me,  inquired  what  that  young" 
English  dog  did  there,  and  why  they  did  not 
t'irn  him  on  shore. 

I  heard  him,  and  partly  understood  what  he 
meant,  though  not  what  he  said,  and  began  then 
to  be  in  a  terrible  fright ;  for  I  knew  not  where 
to  get  a  bit  of  bread  ;  when  the  pilot  of  the  ship, 
an  old  seaman,  seeing  me  look  very  dull,  came  to 
me,  and  speaking  broken  English  to  me,  told  me 
I  must  be  gone.  "  Whither  must  I  go?"  said  I. 
«'  Where  you  will,"  said  he,  "  home  to  your  own 
country,  if  you  will." — "  How  must  I  go  thither  ?" 
said  I.  "  Why,  have  you  no  friend  ?"  said  he. 
"  No,"  said  I,  "  not  in  the  world,  but  that  dog, 
pointing  to  the  ship's  dog  (who,  having  stolen  a 
piece  of  meat  just  before,  had  brought  it  close 
by  me,  and  I  had  taken  it  from  him,  and  oaten 
it),  for  he  has  been  a  good  friend,  and  brought 
me  my  dinner." 

"  Well,  well,"  snys  he,  "  you  must  have  your 
dinner.  Will  you  go  with  me'"— •"  Yes."  sa\s 


I,  "with  all  my  heart."  In  short,  the  old  pilot 
took  mb  home  with  him,  and  used  me  tolerably 
well,  though  I  fared  hard  enough  ;  and  I  lived 
with  him  about  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  soliciting  his  business,  and  at  length  got  to 
be  master  or  pilot  under  Don  Garcia  de  Pimen- 
tesia  de  Carravallas,  captain  of  a  Portuguese 
galleon,  or  carrack,  which  was  bound  to  Goa,  in 
the  East  Indies;  and  immediately  having  gotten 
his  commission,  put  me  on  board  to  look  after 
his  cabin,  in  which  he  had  stored  himself  with 
abundance  of  liquors,  succades,  sugar,  spices,  and 
other  things  for  his  accommodation  in  the  voy 
age,  and  laid  in  afterwards  a  considerable  quan 
tity  of  European  goods,  fine  lace  and  linen  ;  and 
also  baize,  woollen  cloth,  stuffs,  &c.  under  the 
pretence  of  his  clothes. 

I  was  too  young  in  the  trade  to  keep  any 
journal  of  this  voyage,  though  my  master,  who 
was,  for  a  Portuguese,  a  pretty  good  artist, 
prompted  me  to  it :  but  my  not  understanding 
the  language  was  one  hindrance;  at  least,  it 
served  me  for  an  excuse.  However,  after  some 
time,  I  began  to  look  into  his  charts  and  books  ; 
and,  as  I  could  write  a  tolerable  hand,  under 
stood  some  Latin,  and  began  to  have  a  little 
smattering  of  the  Portuguese  tongue,  so  I  began 
to  get  a  superficial  knowledge  of  navigation,  b»< 
not  such  as  was  likely  to  be  sufficient,  to  carry  me 
through  a  life  of  adventure  as  mine  was  to  be. 
In  short,  I  learned'several  material  things  in  this 
voyage  among  the  Portuguese  ;  I  learnt  particu 
larly  to  be  an  arrant  thief  and  a  bad  sailor ;  and 
I  think  I  may  say  they  are  the  best  masters  for 
teaching  both  these  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

We  made  our  way  for  the  East  Indies,  by  the 
coast  of  Brazil ;  not  that  it  is  in  the  course  of 
sailing  the  way  thither,  but  our  captain,  either 
on  his  own  account,  or  by  the  direction  of  the 
merchants,  went  thither  first,  where  at  All 
Saint's  bay,  or,  as  they  call  it  in  Portugal,  the 
Rio  de  Todos  los  Santos,  we  delivered  near  an 
hundred  tons  of  goods,  and  took  in  a' considerable 
quantity  of  gold,  with  some  chests  of  sugar,  and 
seventy  or  eighty  great  rolls  of  tobacco,  every 
roll  weighing  at  least  100  weight. 

Here,  being  lodged  on  shore  by  my  master's 
order,  I  had  the  charge  of  the  captain's  business, 
he  having  seen  me  very  diligent  for  my  own 
master  ;  and  in  requital  for  his  mistaken  confi 
dence,  I  found  means  to  secure,  that  is  to  say,  to 
steal,  about  twenty  moidores  out  of  the  gold  that 
was  shipped  on  board  by  the  merchants,  and  this 
was  my  first  adventure. 

We  had  a  tolerable  voyage  from  hence  to  the 
Cape  de  Bona  Speranza  ;  and  I  was  reputed  as 
a  mighty  diligent  servant  to  my  musftcr,  and  very 
faithful  (I  was  diligent  indeed,  but  I  was  very 
far  from  honest ;  however,  they  thought  me 
honest,  which,  by  the  way,  was  their  very  .Teat 
mistake);  upon  this  very  mistake  the  captain 
took  a  particular  liking  to  me,  and  employed 
me  frequently  on  his  own  occasions;  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  in  recompense  for  my  officious 
diligence,  I  received  several  particular  favours 
from  him;  particularly,  1  was.  by  the  captain's 
command,  made  a  kind  of  a  steward  under  the 
ship's  steward,  for  such  provisions  as  the  cap 
tain  demanded  for  .his  own  table.  He  had  an 
other  steward  for  his  private  stores  besicl 
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any  office  concerned  only  what  the  captain  c  Jled 
for  of  the  ship's  stores  for  his  private  use. 

However,   by  this  means    1    had   opportunity 
particularly  to  take  care  of  my  master's  man,  and 
to    furnish  myself  with    sufficient    provisions  to 
make  me  live  much  better  than  the  other  people 
in  the  ship  ;  for  the  captain  seldom  ordered  any 
thing  out  of  the  ship's  stores,  as  above,  but  I  snipt 
some  of  it  for  my   own   share.      We  arrived   at 
Goa,  in  the   East  Indies,  in  about  seven  months, 
from   Lisbon,  and  remained  there  eight  more; 
during  which  time  I  had   indeed  nothing  to  do, 
my  master  being  generally  on  shore,  but  to  learn 
everything  that  is  wicked  among  the  Portuguese, ! 
a  nation  the  most  perfidious  and  the  most  de- ! 
bauched,  the  most  insolent  and  cruel,  of  any  that  j 
pretend   to   call  themselves    Christians,   in    the  i 
world. 

Thieving,  lying,  swearing,  forswearing,  joined : 
to  the  most  abominable  lewdness,  was  the  stated  ; 
practice  of  the  ship's  crew  ;  adding  to  it,  that,  j 
with  the  most  insufferable  boasts  of  their  own  j 
courage,  they  were,  generally  speaking,  the  most ; 
complete  cowards  that  I  ever  met  with  ;  and  the 
consequence  of  their  cowardice  w»s  evident  upon  ! 
many  occasions.  However,  there  was  here  and 
there  one  among  them  that  was  not  so  bad  as 
the  rest;  and.  as  my  lot  fell  among  them,  it  made 
me  have  the  most  contemptible  thoughts  of  the 
rest,  as  indeed  they  deserved. 

I  was  exactly  fitted  for  their  society  indeed  ; 
for  I  had  no  sense  of  virtue  or  religion  upon  me. 
I  had  never  heard  much  of  either,  except  what  a 
good  old  parson  had  said  to  me  when  I  was  a 
child  of  about  eight  or  nine  years  old  ;  nay,  I  was 
preparing  and  growing  up  apace  to  be  as  wicked 
as  anybody  could  be,  or  perhaps  ever  was.  Fate 
certainly  thus  directed  my  beginning,  knowing 
that  I  had  work  to  do  in  the  world,  which  no 
thing  but  one  hardened  against  all  sense  of  ho 
nesty  or  religion  could  go  through ;  and  yet, 
even  in  this  state  of  original  wickedness,  I  enter 
tained  »uch  a  settled  abhorrence  of  the  abandoned 
vileness  of  the  Portuguese,  that  I  could  not  but 
hate  them  most  heartily  from  the  beginning,  and 
all  my  life  afterwards.  They  were  so  brutishly 
wicked,  so  base  and  perfidious,  not  only  to  stran 
gers,  but  to  one  another,  so  meanly  submissive 
wht-n  subjected,  so  insolent,  or  barbarous  and 
tyrannical,  when  superior,  that  I  thought  there 
was  something  in  them  that  shocked  my  very 
nature.  Add  to  this,  that  it  is  natural  to  an 
Englishman  to  hate  a  coward,  it  all  joined  to 
gether  to  make  the  devil  and  a  Portuguese  equally 
my  aversion. 

However,  according  to  the  English  proverb,  he 
thiit  is  shipped  with  the  devil  must  sail  with  the 
devil  ;  I  was  among  them,  and  I  managed  myself 
as  well  as  I  could.  My  master  had  consented 
that  I  should  assist  the  captain  in  the  office,  as 
above  ;  but,  as  1  understood  afterwards  that  the 
captaifr^  allowed  my  mast  or  half  a  moidore  a 
month  for  my  .service,  and  that  he  had  my  name 
upon  the  ship's  books  also,  I  expected  that  when 
the  ship  came  to  be  paid  four  months'  wages  at 
the  Indies,  as  they,  it  seems,  always  do,  my  mas 
ter  would  let  me  have  something  for  myself. 

But  I  was  wrong  in  my  man,  for  he  was  none 
of  that  kind  :  he  had  taken  me  up  as  in  distress, 
ftnd  his  business  was  10  keep  me  so,  and  make  his 


market  of  me  as  well  as  he  could,  which  I  began 
to  think  of  after  a  different  manner  than  I  did  at 
first,  for  at  first  I  thought  he  had  entertained  me 
in  mere  charity,  upon  seeing  my  distressed  cir 
cumstances,  but  did  not  doubt  but  when  he  put 
me  on  board  the  ship,  I  should  have  some  wages 
for  my  service. 

But  he  thought,  it  seems,  quite  otherwise ;  and 
when  I  procured  one  to  speak  to  him  ubout  {„, 
when  the  ship  was  paid  at  Goa,  he  flew  into  the 
greatest  rage  imaginable,  and  called  me  English 
dog,  young  heretic,  and  threatened  to  put  me  into 
the  Inquisition.  Indeed,  of  all  the  names  the  four- 
and-twenty  letters  could  make  up,  he  could  not 
have  called  me  heretic;  for,  as  I  knew  nothing 
about  religion,  neither  protostant  from  papist,  or 
either  of  them  from  a  Mahometan,  I  could  never 
be  a  heretic.  However,  it  passed  but  a  little, 
but,  as  young  as  I  was,  I  had  been  carried  into 
the  Inquisition,  and  there,  if  they  had  asked  me 
if  I  was  a  protestant  or  a  catholic,  I  should  have 
said  yes  to  that  which  came  first.  If  it  had  been 
the  protestant  they  had  asked  first,  it  had  cer 
tainly  made  a  martyr  of  me  for  I  did  not  know 
what. 

But  the  very  priest  they  carried  with  them,  of 
chaplain  of  the  ship,  as  we  called  him,  saved  me; 
for  seeing  me  a  boy  entirely  ignorant  of  religion, 
and  ready  to  do  or  say  anything  thuy  bid  me,  he 
asked  me  some  questions  about  it,  which  he 
found  I  answered  so  very  simply,  that  he  took  it 
upon  him  to  tell  them  he  could  answer  for  my 
being  a  good  catholic,  and  he  hoped  he  should  be 
the  means  of  saving  my  soul,  and  he  pleased  him 
self  that  it  was  to  be  a  work  of  merit  to  him,  so 
he  made  me  as  good  a  papist  as  any  of  them  in 
about  a  week's  time. 

I  then  told  him  my  case  about  my  master ; 
how,  it  is  true,  he  had  taken  me  up  in  a  miser 
able  case  on  board  a  man-of-war  at  Lisbon  ;  and 
I  was  indebted  to  him  for  bringing  me  on  board 
this  ship ;  that  if  I  had  been  left  at  iLisbon,  I 
might  have  starved,  and  the  like  ;  and  therefore 
I  was  willing  to  serve  him,  but  that  I  hoped  he 
would  give  me  some  little  consideration  for  my 
service,  or  let  me  know  how  long  he  expected  I 
should  serve  him  for  nothing. 

It  was  all  one ;  neither  the  priest  nor  any  one 
else  could  prevail  with  him,  but  that  I  was  not 
his  servant  but  his  slave  ;  that  be  took  me  in  the 
Algerine,  and  that  I  was  a  Turk,  only  pretended 
to  be  an  English  boy  to  get  my  liberty,  and  he 
would  carry  me  to  the  Inquisition  as  a  Turk. 

This  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits,  for  I  had 
nobody  to  vouch  for  me  what  I  was,  or  from 
whence  I  came  ;  but  the  good  Padre  Antonio, 
for  that  was  his  name,  cleared  me  of  that  part  by 
a  way  I  did  not  understand  ;  for  he  came  to  me 
one  morning  with  two  sailors,  and  told  me  thev 
must  search  me,  to  bear  witness  that  I  was  not 
a  Turk.  I  was  amazed  at  them,  and  frightened, 
and  did  not  understand  them,  nor  could  1  ima 
gine  what  they  intended  to  do  to  me.  However, 
stripping  me,  they  were  soon  satisfied,  and  Father 
Antony  bade  me  be  easy,  for  they  could  all  witness 
that  I  was  no  Turk.  So  1  escaped  that  part  of 
my  master's  cruelty. 

And  now  I  resolved  from  that  time  to  run 
away  from  him  if  1  eould,  but  there  was  no  doing 
of  it  there,  for  thero  were  not  shius  of  any  natioi 
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In  the  world  in  that  port,  except  two  or  three 
Persian  vessels  from  Ormus,  so  that  if  I  hac 
offered  to  go  away  from  him,  he  would  have  hai 
me  seized  on  shore,  and  brought  on  board  bv 
force  ;  so  that  I  had  no  remedy  but  patience 
and  this  he  brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as  h 
could,  for  after  this  he  began  to  use  me  ill,  anc 
not  only  to  straiten  my  provisions,  but  to  bea 
and  torture  me  in  a  barbarous  manner  for  even 
trifle,  so  that,  in  a  word,  my  life  began  to  be  ven 
miserable. 

The  violence  of  this  usage  of  me,  and  the  im 
possibility  of  my  escape  from  his  bands,  set  my 
head  a-working  upon  all  sorts  of  mischief,  and  in 
particular  I  resolved,  after  studying  all  other 
ways  to  deliver  myself,  and  finding  all  ineffectual, 
I  say  I  resolved  to  murder  him.  With  this  hell 
ish  resolution  in  my  head,  I  spent  whole  nights 
and  days  contriving  how  to  put  it  in  execution, 
the  devil  prompting  me  very  warmly  to  the  fact. 
I  was  indeed  entirely  at  a  loss  for  the  means,  for 
I  had  neither  gun  or  sword,  nor  any  weapon  to 
assault  him  with  ;  poison  I  had  my  thoughts 
much  upon,  but  knew  not  where  to  get  any ;  or, 
if  I  might  have  got  it,  I  did  not  know  the 
country  word  for  it,  or  by  what  name  to  ask 
for  it. 

In  this  manner  I  was  guilty  of  the  fact,  inten 
tionally,  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times ;  but 
Providence,  either  for  his  sake  or  for  mine, 
always  frustrated  my  designs,  and  I  could  never 
bring  it  to  pass,  so  I  was  obliged  to  continue  in 
his  chains  till  the  ship,  having  taken  in  her  load 
ing,  set  sail  for  Portugal. 

^1  can  say  nothing  here  to  the  manner  of  our 
voyage,  for,  as  I  said,  I  kept  no  journal ;  but  this 
I  can  give  an  account  of,  that  having  been  once 
as  high  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  we  call  it, 
or  Cabo  de  Bona  Speranaa,  as  they  call  it,  we 
were  driven  back  again  by  a  violent  storm  from 
the  W.  S.  W.,  which  held  us  six  days  and  nights 
a  great  way  to  the  eastward,  and  after  that,  run 
ning  afore  the  wind  for  several  days  more,  we  at 
last  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  coast  of  Madagas 
car. 

The  storm  had  been  so  violent  that  the  ship 
had  received  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  it 
required  some  time  to  repair  her  ;  so,  standing  in 
nearer  the  shore,  the  pilot,  my  master,  brought 
the  ship  into  a  very  good  road,  where  we  rode  in 
twenty-six  fathom  water,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore. 

While  the  ship  rode  here  there  happened  a 
most  desperate  mutiny  among  the  men,  upon  ac 
count  of  some  deficiency  in  their  allowance,  which 
came  to  that  height  that  they  threatened  the 
captain  to  set  him  on  shore,  and  go  back  with  the 
ship  to  Goa.  1  wished  they  would  with  all  my 
heart,  for  I  was  full  of  mischief  in  my  head,  and 
ready  enough  to  do  any.  So  though  I  was  but  a 
boy,  as  they  called  me.  yet  I  prompted  the  mis 
chief  all  I  could,  and  embarked  in  it  so  openly, 
that  I  escaped  very  little  being  hanged  in  the 
first  and  most  early  part  of  my  life,  for  the  cap 
tain  had  some  notice  that  there  was  a  design 
laid  by  some  of  the  company  to  murder  him  ;  and 
having,  partly  by  money  and  promises,  and  partly 
by  threatening  and  torture,  brought  two  fellows 
to  confess  the  particulars,  and  the  names  of  the 
oerions  concerned,  they  were  presently  appre 


hended,  till  one  accusing  another,  no  less  thai- 
sixteen  men  were  seized  and  put  into  iroiu 
whereof  I  was  one. 

The  captain,  who  was  made  desperate  by  hj 
danger,  resolving  to  clear  the  ship  of  his  enemies, 
tried  us  all,  and  we  were  all  condemned  to  die. 
The  manner  of  his  process  I  was  too  young  to 
take  notice  of;  but  the  purser  and  one  of  the 
gunners  were  hanged  immediately,  and  I  ex 
pected  it  with  the  rest.  I  do  not  remember 
any  great  concern  I  was  under  about  it,  only  that 
I  cried  very  much,  for  I  knew  little  then  of  this 
world,  and  nothing  .at  all  of  the  next. 

However,  the  captain  contented  himself  with 
executing  these  two,  and  some  of  the  rest,  upon 
their  humble  submission  and  promise  of  future 
good  behaviour,  were  pardoned ;  but  five  were 
ordered  to  be  set  on  shore  on  the  island  and  left 
there,  of  which  I  was  one.  My  master  used  all 
his  interest  with  the  captain  to  have  me  excused, 
but  could  not  obtain  it ;  for  somebody  having 
told  him  that  I  was  one  of  them  who  was  singled 
out  to  have  killed  him,  when  my  master  desired 
I  might  not  be  set  on  shore,  the  captain  told  him 
I  should  stay  on  board  if  he  desired  it,  but  then 
[  should  be  hanged,  so  he  might  choose  for  me 
which  he  thought  best.  The  captain,  it  seems, 
was  particularly  provoked  at  my  being  concerned 
n  the  treachery,  because  of  his  having  been  so 
sind  to  me,  and  of  his  having  singled  me  out  to 
serve  him,  as  I  have  said  above ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
obliged  him  to  give  my  master  such  a  rough 
choice,  either  to  set  me  on  shore  or  to  have  me 
langed  on  board.  And  had  my  master,  indeed, 
mown  what  good-will  I  had  for  him,  he  would 
not  have  been  long  in  choosing  for  me  ;  for  I  had 
certainly  determined  to  do  him  a  mischief  the 
irst  opportunity  I  had  for  it.  This  was,  there- 
ore,  a  good  providence  for  me  to  keep  me  from 
lipping  my  hands  in  blood,  and  it  made  me  more 
ender  afterwards  in  matters  of  blood  than  I  be- 
ieve  I  should  otherwise  have  been.  13ut  as  to 
ny  being  one  of  them  that  was  to  kill  the  cap- 
ain,  that  I  was  wronged  in,  for  I  was  not  the 
erson,  but  it  was  really  one  of  them  that  were 
ardoned,  he  having  the  good  luck  not  to  have 
hat  part  discovered. 

I  was  now  to  enter  upon  a  part  of  independ- 
nt  life,  a  thing  I  was  indeed  very  ill  prepared  to 
manage,  for  1  was  perfectly  loose  and  dissolute 
n  my  behaviour,  bold  and  wicked  while  I  was 
nder  government,  and  now  perfectly  unfit  to  be 
rusted  with  liberty,  for  I  was  as  ripe  far  any 
illany  as  a  young  fellow  that  had  no  solid 
nought  ever  placed  in  his  mind  could  be  sup- 
'Osed  to  be.  Education,  as  you  have  heard,  I  had 
one  ,  and  all  the  little  scenes  of  life  I  had  passed 
drough  had  been  full  of  dangers  and  desperate 
ircumstances ;  but  I  was  either  so  young  or  so 
tupid,  that  I  escaped  the  grief  and  anxiety  of 
riem,  for  want  of  having  a  sense  of  their  tendency 
nd  consequences. 

This  thoughtless,  unconcerned  temper  had  one 
•licity  indeed  in  it,  that  it  made  me  daring  and 
eady  for  doing  any  mischief,  and  kept  off  the 
orrow  which  otherwise  ought  to  have  attended 
ne  when  1  fell  into  any  mischief;  that  this  stu-  ' 
idity  was  instead  of  a  happiness  to  me,  for  it 
;ft  my  thoughts  free  to  act  upon  means  o> 
escape  and  deliverance  in  my  distress,  however 
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great  it  might  be ;  whereas  my  companions  in  the 
distress  were  so  sunk  by  their  fear  and  grief,  that 
they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  misery  of  their 
condition,  and  gave  over  all  thought  but  of  their 
perishing  and  starving,  being  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  murdered,  and  perhaps  eaten  by  cannibals, 
and  the  like. 

I  was  but  a  young  fellow,  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen ;  but  hearing  what  was  to  be  my  fate, 
I  received  it  with  no  appearance  of  discourage 
ment  :  but  I  asked  what  my  master  said  to  it, 
and  being  told  that  he  had  used  his  utmost  in 
terest  to  save  me,  but  the  captain  had  answered 
I  should  either  go  on  shore  or  be  hanged  on 
board,  which  he  pleased,  I  then  gave  over  all 
hope  of  being  received  again :  I  was  not  very 
thankful  in  my  thoughts  to  my  master  for  his 
soliciting  the  captain  for  me,  because  I  knew  that 
what  he  did  was  not  in  kindness  to  me,  so  much 
as  in  kindness  to  himself;  I  mean  to  preserve 
the  wages  which  he  got  for  me,  which  amounted 
to  above  six  dollars  a  month,  including  what  the 
captain  allowed  him  for  my  particular  service  to 
him. 

When  I  understood  that  my  master  was  so  ap 
parently  kind,  I  asked  if  I  might  not  be  admitted 
to  speak  with  him,  and  they  told  me  I  might,  if 
my  master  would  come  down  to  me.  but  1  could 
not  be  allowed  to  come  up  to  him  ;  so  then  i  de 
sired  my  master  might  be  told  to  come  to  me, 
and  he  accordingly  came  to  me  ;  I  fell  on  my 
knees  to  him,  and  begged  he  would  forgive  me 
what  I  had  done  to  displease  him  ;  and  indeed 
the  resolution  I  had  taken  to  murder  him  lay  with 
some  horror  upon  my  mind  just  at  that  time,  so 
that  I  was  once  just  a-going  to  confess  it,  and 
beg  him  to  forgive  me,  but  I  kept  it  in.  He  said 
he  had  done  all  he  could  to  obtain  my  pardon  of 
the  captain,  but  could  not ;  and  he  knew  no  way 
for  me  but  to  have  patience,  and  submit  to  my 
fate  ;  and  if  they  came  to  speak  with  any  ship  of 
their  nation  at  the  Cape,  he  would  endeavour  to 
have  them  stand  in,  and  fetch  us  off  again,  if  we 
might  be  found. 

Then  I  begged  I  might  have  my  clothes  on 
shore  with  me.  He  told  me  he  was  afraid  I 
should  have  little  need  of  clothes,  for  he  did  not 
see  how  we  could  long  subsist  on  the  island,  and 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  inhabitants 
were  cannibals  or  men-eaters  (though  he  had  no 
reason  for  that  suggestion),  and  we  should  not  be 
able  to  live  among  them.  I  told  him  I  was  not 
so  afraid  of  that  as  I  was  of  starving  for  want  of 
victuals  ;  and  as  for  the  inhabitants  being1  canni 
bals,  I  believed  we  should  be  more  likely  to  eat 
them  than  they  us,  if  we  could  but  get  at  them. 
But  I  was  mightily  concerned,  I  said,  we  should 
have  no  weapons  with  us  to  defend  ourselves,  and 
I  begged  nothing  now,  but  that  he  would  give 
me  a  gun  and  a  sword,  with  a  little  powder 
and  shot. 

He  smiled,  and  said  they  would  signify  nothing 
to  us,  for  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  pretend  to 
preserve  our  lives  among  such  a  populous  and 
desperate  nation  as  the  people  of  this  island  were. 
I  told  him  that,  however,  it  would  do  us  this 
good,  for  we  should  not  be  devoured  or  destroyed 
immediately  ;  so  I  begged  hard  for  the  gun.  At 
iast  he  told  me  he  did  not  know  whether  the  cap 
taia  would  give  hun  leave  to  give  me  a  gun,  and 


if  not,  he  durst  not  give  it ;  but  he  promised  to 
use  his  interest  to  obtain  it  for  me,  which  he  did, 
and  the  next  day  he  sent  me  a  gun,  with  some 
ammunition,  but  told  me  the  captain  would  not 
suffer  the  ammunition  to  be  given  us  till  we  were 
set  all  on  shore,  and  till  he  was  just  going  to  set 
sail.  He  also  sent  me  the  few  clothes  I  had  in 
the  ship,  which  indeed  were  not  many. 

Two  days  after  this,  we  were  all  carried  on 
shore  together ;  the  rest  of  my  fellow-criminals 
hearing  I  had  a  gun,  and  some  powder  and  shot, 
solicited  for  liberty  to  carry  the  like  with  them, 
which  was  also  granted  them  ;  and  thus  we  were 
set  on  shore  to  shift  for  ourselves. 

On  our  first  coming  into  the  island  we  were 
terrified  exceedingly  with  the  sight  of  the  barba 
rous  people,  whose  figure  was  made  more  terrible 
to  us  than  it  really  was  by  the  report  we  had  of 
them  from  the  seamen ;  but  when  we  came  to 
converse  with  them  awhile,  we  found  they  were 
not  cannibals,  as  was  reported,  or  such  as  would 
fall  immediately  upon  us  and  eat  us  up ;  but  they 
came  and  sat  down  by  us,  and  wondered  much 
at  our  clothes  and  arms,  and  made  signs  to  give 
us  some  victuals,  such  as  they  had,  which  was 
only  roots  and  plants  dug  out  of  the  ground  for 
the  present,  but  they  brought  us  fowls  and  flesh 
afterwards  in  good  plenty. 

This  encouraged  the  other  four  men  that  were 
with  me  very  much,  for  they  were  quite  dejected 
before ;  but  now  they  began  to  be  very  familiar 
with  them,  and  made  signs,  that  if  they  would 
use  us  kindly,  we  would  stay  and  live  with  them  ; 
which  they  seemed  glad  of,  though  they  knev 
little  of  the  necessity  we  were  under  to  do  so,  or 
how  much  we  were  afraid  of  them. 

However,  upon  second  thoughts,  we  resolved 
that  we  would  only  stay  in  that  part  so  long  as 
the  ship  rode  in  the  bay,  and  then  making  them 
believe  we  were  gone  with  the  ship,  we  would  go 
and  place  ourselves,  if  possible,  where  there  were 
no  inhabitants  to  be  seen,  and  so  live  as  we  could, 
or  pn'-haps  watch  for  a  ship  that  might  be  driven 
upon  the  coast,  as  we  were. 

The  ship  continued  a  fortnight  in  the  roads, 
repairing  some  damage  which  had  been  done  her 
in  the  late  storm,  and  taking  in  wood  and  water; 
and  during  this  time,  the  boat  coming  often  on 
shore,  the  men  brought  us  several  refreshments, 
and  the  natives  believing  we  only  belonged  to 
the  ship,  were  civil  enough.  We  lived  in  a  kind 
of  a  tent  on  the  shore,  or  rather  a  hut,  which  we 
made  with  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  sometimes  in 
the  night  retired  to  a  wood  a  little  out  of  their 
way,  to  let  them  think  we  were  gone  on  board 
the  ship.  However,  we  found  them  htrisarous 
treacherous,,  and  villanous  enough  ri  their  nature, 
only  civil  from  fear,  and  therefore  concluded  we 
should  soon  fall  into  their  hands  when  the  ship 
was  gone. 

The  sense  of  this  wrought  upon  my  fellow- 
sufferers  even  to  distraction  ;  and  one  of  them, 
being  a  carpenter,  in  his  mad  fit,  swam  off  to  the 
ship  in  the  night,  though  she  lay  then  a  league 
to  sea,  and  made  such  pitiful  moan  to  be  taken 
in,  that  the  captain  was  prevailed  with  at  last  to 
take  him  in,  though  they  let  him  lie  swimming 
three  hours  in  the  water  before  he  consented 
to  it. 

Upon  this,    mul   his  humble  submission,   the 
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captain  received  him,  and,  in  a  word,  the  impor 
tunity  of  this  man  (who  for  some  time  petitioned 
to  be  taken  in,  though  they  hanged  him  shortly 
after  they  had  him)  was  such  as  could  not  be 
resisted  ;  for,  after  he  had  swam  so  long  about 
he  ship,  he  was  not  able  to  reach  the  shore 
again ;  and  the  captain  saw  evidently  that  the 
man  must  be  taken  on  board  or  suffered  to 
drown,  and  the  whole  ship's  company  offering  to 
be  bound  for  him  for  his  good  behaviour,  the 
captain  at  last  yielded,  and  he  was  taken  up, 
but  almost  dead  with  his  being  so  long  in  the 
water. 

When  this  man  was  got  in,  he  never  left  of! 
importuning  the  captain,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
officers,  in  behalf  of  us  that  were  left  behind ; 
but  to  the  very  last  day  the  capt.ain  was  inex 
orable  ;  when,  at  the  time  their  preparations  were 
making  to  sail,  and  orders  given  to  hoist  the 
boats  into  the  ship,  all  the  seamen  in  a  body- 
came  up  to  the  rail  of  the  quarter-deck,  where 
the  captain  was  walking  with  some  of  his  officers, 
and  appointing  the  boatswain  to  speak  for  them, 
he  went  up,  and  falling  on  his  knees  to  the  cap 
tain,  begged  of  him,  in  the  humblest  manner 
possible,  to  receive  the  four  men  on  board  again, 
offering  to  answer  for  their  fidelity,  or  to  have 
them  kept  in  chains  till  they  came  to  Lisbon, 
and  there  to  be  delivered  up  to  justice,  rather 
than,  as  they  said,  to  have  them  left  to  be  mur 
dered  by  savages,  or  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
It  was  a  great  while  ere  the  captain  took  any 
notice  of  them,  but  when  he  did,  he  ordered  the 
boatswain  to  be  seized,  and  threatened  to  bring 
him  to  the  capstan  for  speaking  for  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SEAMEN  INTERCEDE  TO  HAVE  US  TAKEN  ON 
BOARD. — ON  THE  CAPTAIN*S  REFUSAL,  TWliNTY- 
TMREE  OF  THE  MEN,  WELL-ARMED,  LEAVE  THE 

SHIP,      AND     JOIN      US      ASHORE.  TRANSACTIONS 

WITH     THE     NATIVES. WE     MAKE     A     CANOE     TO 

kSCAPE     IN AFTER     VARIOUS      ADVENTUUtS    WE 

PUT    TO    SEA. 

UPON  this  severity,  one  of  the  seamen,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  but  still  \\ith  all  possible  respect  to 
the  captain,  besougiit  his  honour,  as  he  called 
him,  that  he  would  give  leave  to  some  more  of 
them  to  go  on  shore,  and  die  with  their  com 
panions,  or,  if  possible,  to  assist  them  to  resist 
the  barbarians.  The  captain,  rather  provoked 
than  cowed  at  this,  came  to  the  barricado  of  the 
quarter-deck,  and  speaking  very  prudently  to  the 
men  (for  had  he  spoken  roughly,  two-thirds  of 
the  men  would  have  left  the  ship,  if  not  all  of 
them),  he  told  them,  it  was  for  their  safety  as 
well  as  his  own  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  that 
severity  ;  that  mutiny  on  board  a  ship  was  the 
same  thing  as  treason  in  a  king's-  palace,  and  he 
could  not  answer  it  to  his  owners  and  employers 
to  entrust  the  ship  and  goods  committed  to  his 
cuarge  with  men  who  had  entertained  thoughts 
of  the  worst  and  blackest  nature  ;  that  he  wished 
heartily  that  it  had  been  anywhere  else  that  they 
had  been  set  on  shore,  where  they  might  have 
bi'cn  in  less  hazard  from  the  savages  ;  that,  if  he 
had  designed  they  should  be  destroyed,  he  could 
as  well  have  executed  them  on  board  as  the  other 


two ;  that  he  wished  it  had  been  in  some  other 
part  of  the  world,  where  he  might  have  have  de 
livered  them  up  to  the  civil  justice,  or  might  have 
left  them  among  Christians;  but  it  was  better 
their  lives  were  put  in  hazard  than  his  life,  and 
the  safety  of  the  ship  ;  and  tnat  though  he  did 
not  know  that  he  had  deserved  so  ill  of  any  of 
them  as  that  they  should  leave  the  ship  rather 
than  do  their  duty,  yet  if  any  of  them  were  re 
solved  to  do  so  unless  he  would  consent  to  take 
a  gang  of  traitors  on  board,  who,  as  he  had  proved 
before  them  all,  had  conspired  to  murder  him, 
he  would  not  hinder  them,  nor  for  the  present 
would  he  resent  their  importunity  ;  but,  if  there 
was  nobody  left  in  the  ship  but  himself,  he  would 
never  consent  to  take  them  on  board. 

This  discourse  was  delivered  so  well,  was  in 
itself  so  reasonable,  was  managed  with  so  much 
temper,  yet  so  boldly  concluded  with  a  negative, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  were  satisfied 
for  the  present.  However,  as  it  put  the  men  into 
juntos  and  cabals,  they  were  not  composed  for 
some  hours :  the  wind  also  slackening  towards 
night,  the  captain  ordered  not  to  weigh  till  next 
morning. 

The  same  night  twenty- three  of  the  men, 
among  whom  was  the  gunner's  mate,  the  sur 
geon's  assistant,  and  two  carpenters,  applying  to 
the  chief  mate  told  him,  that  as  the  captain  had 
given  them  leave  to  go  on  shore  to  their  com 
rades,  they  begged  tnat  he  would  speak  to  the 
captain  not  to  take  it  il!  that  they  were  desirous 
to  go  and  die  with  their  companions ;  and  that 
they  thought  they  could  do  no  less  in  such  an 
extremity  than  go  to  them ;  because,  if  there 
was  any  way  to  save  their  lives,  it  was  by  adding 
to  their  numbers,  and  making  them  strong 
enough  to  assist  one  another  in  defending  them 
selves  against  the  savages,  till  perhaps  they  might 
one  time  or  other  find  means  to  make  their 
escape,  and  get  to  their  own  country  again. 

Tne  mate  told  them  in  so  many  words,  that 
he  durst  not  speak  to  the  captain  upon  any  such 
design,  and  was  very  sorry  they  had  no  more 
respect  for  him  than  to  desire  him  to  go  upon 
such  an  errand ;  but,  if  they  were  resolved  upon 
such  an  enterprise,  he  would  advise  them  to  take 
the  long-boat  in  the  morning  betimes,  and  go  off, 
seeing  the  captain  had  given  them  leave,  and 
leave  a  civil  letter  behind  them  to  the  captain, 
and  to  desire  him  to  send  his  men  on  shore  for 
the  boat,  which  should  be  delivered  very  ho 
nestly,  and  he  promised  to  keep  their  counsel 
so  long. 

Accordingly,  an  hour  before  day,  those  twenty- 
three  men,  with  every  man  a  firelock  and  a  cut 
lass,  with  some  pistols,  three  halberds  or  half- 
pikes,  and  good  store  of  powder  and  ball,  without 
any  provision  but  about  half  a  hundred  of  bread, 
but  with  all  their  chests  and  clothes,  tools,  in 
struments,  books,  &c.,  embarked  themselves  so 
silently,  that  the  captain  got  no  notice  of  it  till 
they  were  gotten  half  the  way  on  shore. 

As  soon  as  the  captain  heard  of  it  he  called 
for  the  gunner's  mate,  the  chief  gunner  being  at 
the  time  sick  in  his  cabin,  and  ordered  to  me  at 
them;  but,  to  his  great  mortification,  the  gun 
ner's  mate  was  one  of  the  number,  and  was  gone 
with  them  ;  and  indeed  it  was  by  this  means  they 
got  so  many  arms  and  so  much  ammunition. 


Wiiea  the  captain  iuuuu  now  it  was,  and  that , 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  he  began  to  be  a  little  ' 
appeased,  and  made  light  of  it,  and  called  up  the 
men,  and  spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  told  them 
he  was  very  well  satisfied  in  the  fidelity  and  abi 
lity  of  those  that  were  now  left,  and  that  he 
would  give  to  them,  for  their  encouragement,  to 
be  divided  among  them,  the  wages  which  were 
clue  to  the  men  that  were  gone,  and  that  it  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  him  that  the  ship  was  free 
from  such  a  mutinous  rabble,  who  had  not  the 
least  reason  for  their  discontent. 

The  men  seemed  very  well  satisfied,  and  parti 
cularly  the  promise  of  the  wages  of  those  who 
were  gone  went  a  great  way  with  them.  After 
this,  the  letter  whicn  was  left  by  the  men  was 
given  to  the  captain  by  his  boy,  with  whom,  it 
seems,  the  men  had  left  it.  The  letter  was  much 
to  the  same  purpose  of  what  they  had  said  to  the 
mate,  and  which  he  had  declined  to  say  for  them, 
only  that  at  the  end  of  their  letter  they  told  the 
captain  that,  as  they  had  no  dishonest  design,  »o 
tujy  had  taken  nothing  away  with  them  which 
was  not  their  own,  except  some  arms  and  ammu 
nition,  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
titem,  as  well  for  their  defence  against  the  sa 
vages  as  to  kill  fowls  or  beasts  for  their  food,  that 
they  might  not  perish  ;  and  as  there  were  con 
siderable  sums  due  to  them  for  wages,  they  hoped 
he  would  allow  the  arms  and  ammunition  upon 
their  accounts.  They  told  him  that,  as  to  the 
ship's  long-boat,  which  they  had  taken  to  bring 
them  on  shore,  they  knew  it  was  necessary  to 
him,  and,  if  he  pleased  to  send  for  it,  it  should  be 
very  honestly  delivered  to  his  men,  and  not  the 
least  injury  offered  to  any  of  those  who  came  for 
it,  not  the  least  persuasion  or  invitation  made  use 
of  to  any  of  them  to  stay  with  them  ;  and,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  letier,  they  very  humbly  besought 
him  that,  for  their  defence,  and  for  the  safety  of 
their  lives,  he  would  be  pleased  to  send  them  a 
barrel  of  powder  and  some  ammunition,  and  give 
them  leave  to  keep  the  mast  and  sail  of  the  boat, 
that  if  it  was  passible  for  them  to  make  them 
selves  a  boat  oi  any  kind,  they  might  shift  off  to 
sea,  to  save  themselves  in  sueh  part  of  the  world 
as  their  fate  should  direct  them  to. 

Upon  this  the  captain,  who  had  won  much 
upon  the  rest  of  his  men  by  what  he  had  said  to 
them,  and  was  very  easy  as  to  the  general  peace, 
(for  it  was  very  true  that  the  most  mutinous  of 
the  men  were  gone),  came  out  to  the  quarter- 
di-cK,  and,  calling  the  men  together,  let  them 
know  the  substance  of  the  letter,  and  told  the 
men  that,  however  they  had  not  deserved  such 
civility  from  him,  yet  be  was  not  willing  to  ex 
pose  them  more  than  they  were  willing  to  expose 
themselves,  he  was  inclined  to  send  them  some 
ammunition  ;  and  as  they  had  desired  but  one 
barrel  of  powder,  he  would  send  them  two  bar 
rels,  and  shot,  or  lead  and  moulds  to  make  shot, 
in  proportion  ;  and,  to  let  them  see  that  he  was 
civiler  to  them  than  they  deserved,  he  ordered  a 
cask  of  arrack  and  a  great  bag  of  bread  to  be 
sent  them  for  subsistence,  till  they  should  be 
able  to  furnish  themselves. 

The  rest  of  the  men  applauded  the  captain's 
generosity,  and  every  one  of  them  sent  us  some 
thing  or  other,  and  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
the  pinnace  came  on  shore,  and  brought  us  all 


these  tnmgs,  which  we  were  very  giaa  or,  <un. 
returned  the  long-boat  accordingly  ;  and  as  to  the 
men  that  came  with  the  pinnace,  as  the  captain 
had  singled  out  such  men  as  he  knew  would  not. 
come  over  to  us,  so  they  had  positive  orders  not 
to  bring  any  one  of  us  on  board  again,  upon  pain 
of  death  ;  and  indeed  both  were  so  true  to  our 
points,  that  we  neither  asked  them  to  stay,  nor 
they  us  to  go. 

We  were  now  a  good  troop,  being  in  all  twenty- 
seven  men,  very  well  armed,  and  provided  with 
everything  but  victuals;  we  had  two  carpenters 
among  us,  a  gunner,  and,  which  was  worth  all 
the  rest,  a  surgeon  or  doctor  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  an  assistant  to  a  surgeon  at  Goa,  and  was 
entertained  as  a  supernumerary  with  us.  The 
carpenters  had  brougiit  ail  their  tools,  the  doctor 
all  his  instruments  and  medicines,  and  indeed  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  baggage,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  whole,  for  some  of  us  had  little  more  than 
the  clothes  on  our  backs,  of  whom  I  was  one  ; 
but  I  had  one  thing  which  none  of  them  had, 
viz.,  I  had  the  twenty -two  moidores  of  gold 
which  I  had  stole  at  the  Brazils,  and  two  pieces  , 
of  eight.  The  two  pieces  of  eight  I  showed,  and 
one  moidore,  and  none  of  them  ever  suspected 
that  i  any  more  money  in  the  world,  having 
been  known  to  be  only  a  poor  boy  taken  up  in 
charity,  as  you  have  beard,  and  used  like  a  slave, 
and  in  the  worst  manner  of  a  slave,  by  my  cruel 
master  the  pilot. 

It  will  be  easy  to  imagine  we  four  that  were 
left  at  first  were  jovful,  nay,  even  surprised  with 
joy  at  the  coming  of  the  rest,  though  at  first  we 
were  frightened,  and  thought  they  came  to  fetch 
us  back  to  hang  us ;  but  tney  took  ways  quickly 
to  satisfy  us  that  they  were  in  the  same  condition 
with  us,  only  with  this  additional  circumstance, 
theirs  was  voluntary,  and  ours  by  force. 

The  first  piece  of  news  they  told  us  after  the 
short  history  of  their  coming  away  was,  that  our 
companion  was  on  board,  but  how  he  got  thither 
we  could  not  imagine,  for  he  had  given  us  the 
slip,  and  we  never  imagined  he  could  swim  so 
well  as  to  venture  off  to  the  ship,  which  lay  at  so 
great  a  distance ;  nay,  we  did  not  so  much  as 
know  that  he  could  swim  at  all,  and  not  thin-k 
ing  anything  of  what  really  happened,  we  thought 
he  must  have  wandered  into  the  woods  and  was 
devoured,  or  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  and  was  murdered;  and  these  thoughts 
tilled  us  with  fears  enough,  and  of  several  kinds, 
about  its  being  some  time  or  other  our  lot  to 
fall  into  their  hands  also. 

But  hearing  how  he  had  with  much  difficulty 
bee.u  received  on  board  the  ship  again  and  par- 
doned,  we  were  much  better  satisfied  than  before. 

Being  now,  as  1  have  said,  a  considerable  num 
ber  of  us,  and  in  condition  to  defend  ourselves, 
the  tirst  thing  we  did  was  to  give  every  one  his 
hand  that  we  would  not  separate  from  one  an 
other  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever,  but  that  we 
would  live  and  die  together  ;  that  we  would  kill 
no  food,  but  that  we  would  distribute  it  in  public; 
and  that  we  would  be  in  all  tilings  guided  by  the 
nujority,  and  not  insist  upon  our  own  resolutions 
n  anything  if  the  majority  were  against  it ;  that 
we  would  appoint  a  captain  among  us  to  be  our 
governor  or  It ••  icr  durng  pleasure;  that  while 
ic  was  in  office  we  would  obey  him  without  re- 
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serve,  on  pain  of  death ;  and  that  every  one  should 
take  turn,  but  the  captain  was  not  to  act  in  any 
particular  thing  without  advice  of  the  rest,  and 
by  th«  majority. 

Having  established  these  rules,  we  resolved  to 
<>nter  into  some  measures  for  our  food,  and  for 
conversing  with  the  inhabitants  or  natives  of  the 
island  for  our  supply.  As  for  food,  they  were  at 
first  very  useful  to  us,  but  we  soon  grew  weary  of 
them,  being  an  ignorant,  ravenous,  brutish  sort 
of  people,  even  worse  than  the  natives  of  any 
other  country  that  we  had  seen ;  and  we  soon 
found  that  the  principal  part  of  our  subsistence 
was  to  be  had  by  our  guns,  shooting  of  deer  and 
other  creatures,  and  fowls  of  all  other  sorts,  of 
which  there  is  abundance. 

We  found  the  natives  did  not  disturb  or  con 
cern  themselves  much  about  us;  nor  did  they 
inquire,  or  perhaps  know,  whether  we  staid 
among  them  or  not,  much  less  that  our  ship  was 
gone  quite  away,  and  had  cast  us  off,  as  was  our 
case  ;  for  the  next  morning,  after  we  had  sent 
back  the  long-boat,  the  ship  stood  away  to  the 
south-east,  and  in  four  hours'  time  was  out  of  our 
sight. 

The  next  day  two  of  us  went  out  into  the 
country  one  way,  and  two  another,  to  see  what 
kind  of  land  we  were  in  ;  and  we  soon  found  the 
country  was  very  pleasant  and  fruitful,  and  a 
convenient  place  to  live  in  ;  but,  as  before,  inha 
bited  by  a  parcel  of  creatures  scarce  human,  or 
capable  of  being  made  social  on  any  account 
whatsoever. 

We  found  the  place  full  of  cattle  and  provi 
sions  ;  but  whether  we  might  venture  to  take 
them  where  we  could  find  them  or  not,  we  did 
not  know  ;  and  though  we  were  under  a  neces 
sity  to  get  provisions,  yet  we  were  loath  to  brin 
down  a  whole  nation  of  devils  upon  us  at  once, 
and  therefore  some  of  our  company  agreed  to  trj 
to  speak  with  some  of  the  country,  if  we  could, 
that  we  might  see  what  course  was  to  be  taken 
with  them.  Eleven  of  our  men  went  on  this 
errand,  well  armed  and  furnished  for  defence. 
They  Drought  word  that  they  had  seen  some  o 
the  natives,  who  appeared  very  civil  to  them,  but 
very  shy  and  afraid,  seeing  their  guns,  for  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  natives  knew  what 
their  guns  were,  and  what  use  they  were  of. 

They  made  signs  to  the  natives  for  some  food 
and  they  went  and  fetched  several  herbs  am 
roots,  and  some  milk  ;  but  it  was  evident  thej 
did  not  design  to  give  it  away,  but  to  sell  it 
making  signs  to  know  what  our  men  would  give 
them. 

Our  men  were  perplexed  at  this,  for  they  hac 
nothing   to   barter;   however,  one   of  the   men 
pulled  out  a  knife  and  showed  them,  and  the; 
were  so  fond  of  it  that  they  were  ready  to  go  to 
gether  by  the   ears  for  the  knife.      The  seaman 
seeing  that,  was  willing  to  make   a  good  marke 
of  his  knife,  and  keeping  them  chaffering  a  gooi 
while,  some  offered  him  roots,  and  others  milk 
at  last  one  offered  him   a  goat   for  it,  which  h 
took.      Then  another  of  our  men  showed  them 
another  knife,  but  they  had  nothing  good  enougl 
for  that,  whereupon  one  of  them  made  signs  tha 
he  would  go  and  fetch  something ;  so  our  men 
stayed  three  hours  for  their   return,  when  the 
came  back  and  brought  him  a  small-sized,  thick 


short  cow,  very  fat  and  good  meat,  and  gave 
nim  for  his  knife. 

This  was  a  good  market,  but  our  misfortune 
was  we  had  no  merchandize ;  for  our  knives 
were  as  needful  to  us  as  to  them,  and  but  that 
we  were  in  distress  for  food,  and  must  of  neces 
sity  have  some,  these  men  would  not  have  parted 
with  their  knives. 

However,  in  a  little  time  more  we  found  that 
the  woods  were  full  of  living  creatures,  which  we 
might  kill  for  our  food,  and  that  without  giving 
offence  to  them  ;  so  that,  our  men  went  daily  out 
a-hunting,  and  never  failed  in  killing  something 
or  other  ;  for,  as  to  the  natives,  we  had  no  goods 
to  barter ;  and  for  money,  all  the  stock  among 
us  would  not  have  subsisted  us  long  ;  however, 
we  called  a  general  council,  to  see  what  money 
we  had,  and  to  bring  it  all  together,  that  it  might 
go  as  far  as  possible ;  and  when  it  came  to  my 
turn,  I  pulled  out  a  moidore  and  the  two  dollars 
I  spoke  of  before. 

This  moidore  I  ventured  to  show,  that  they 
might  not  despise  me  too  much  for  adding  too 
little  to  the  store,  and  that  they  might  not  pre 
tend  to  search  me  ;  and  they  were  very  civil  to 
me,  upon  the  presumption  that  I  had  been  so 
faithful  to  them  as  not  to  conceal  anything  from 
them. 

But  our  money  did  us  little  service,  for  the 
people  neither  knew  the  value  or  the  use  of  it, 
nor  could  they  justly  rate  the  gold  in  proportion 
with  the  silver,  so  that  all  our  money,  which  was 
not  much  when  it  was  all  put  together,  would 
go  but  a  little  way  with  us,  that  is  to  say,  to 
buy  us  provisions. 

Our  next  consideration  was  to  get  away  from 
this  cursed  place,  and  whither  to  go.  When  my 
opinion  came  to  be  asked,  I  told  them  1  would 
leave  that  all  to  them,  and  I  told  them  I  had  rather 
they  would  let  me  go  into  the  woods  to  get  them 
some  provisions,  than  consult  with  me,  for  1 
would  agree  to  whatever  they  did ;  but  they 
would  not  agree  to  that,  for  they  would  not  con 
sent  that  any  of  us  should  go  into  the  woods 
alone ;  for  though  we  had  yet  seen  no  lions  or 
tigers  in  the  woods,  we  were  assured  there  were 
many  in  the  island,  besides  other  creatures  as 
dangerous,  and  perhaps  worse,  as  we  afterwards 
found  by  our  own  experience. 

We  had  many  adventures  in  the  woods  for  our 
provisions,  and  often  met  with  wild  and  terrible 
beasts,  which  we  could  not  call  by  their  names ; 
but  as  they  were,  like  us,  seeking  their  prey,  but 
were  themselves  good  for  nothing,  so  we  dis 
turbed  them  as  little  as  possible. 

Our  consultations  concerning  our  escape  from 
this  place,  which,  as  1  have  said,  we  were  now 
upon,  ended  in  this  only,  that  as  we  had  two 
carpenters  among  us,  and  that  they  had  tools 
almost  of  all  sorts  with  them,  we  should  try  to 
build  us  a  boat  to  go  off  to  sea  with,  and  that 
then  perhaps  we  might  find  our  way  back  to  Goa, 
or  land  on  some  more  proper  place  to  make  our 
escape.  The  counsels  of  this  assembly  were  not 
of  great  moment,  yet  as  they  seem  to  be  intro 
ductory  of  many  more  remarkable  adventures 
which  happened  under  my  conduct  hereabouts 
many  years  after,  1  think  this  miniature  of  my 
future  enterprises  may  not  be  unpleasant  to 
relate. 
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To  the  building  of  a  boat  I  made  no  objection, 
and  away  they  went  to  work  immediately ;  but 
as  they  went  on,  great  difficulties  occurred,  such 
as  the  want  of  saws  to  cut  our  plank  ;  nails,  bolts, 
and  spikes,  to  fasten  the  timbers ;  hemp,  pitch, 
and  tar,  to  caulk  and  pay  her  seams,  and  the  like. 
At  length,  one  of  the  company  proposed  that,  in 
stead  of  building  a  bark  or  sloop,  or  shallop,  or 
whatever  they  would  call  it,  which  they  found 
was  so  difficult,  they  would  rather  make  a  large 
periagua,  or  canoe,  which  might  be  done  with 
great  ease. 

It  was  presently  objected,  that  we  could  never 
make  a  canoe  large  enough  to  pass  the  great 
ocean,  which  we  were  to  go  over  to  get  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar;  that  it  not  only  would  not 
bear  the  sea,  but  it  would  never  bear  the  bur 
then,  for  we  were  not  only  twenty  seven  men  of 
us,  but  had  a  great  deal  of  luggage  with  us,  and 
must,  for  our  provision,  take  in  a  great  deal 
more. 

I  never  proposed  to  speak  in  their  general  con 
sultations  before,  but  finding  they  were  at  some 
loss  about  what  kind  of  vessel  they  should  make, 
and  how  to  make  it,  and  what  would  be  fit  for  our 
use,  and  what  not,  I  told  them  I  found  they  were 
at  a  full  stop  in  their  counsels  of  every  kind ; 
that  it  was  true  we  could  never  pretend  to  go 
over  to  Goa  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  a  canoe, 
which,  though  we  could  fill  get  into  it,  and  that 
it  would  bear  the  sea  well  enough,  yet  would  not 
hold  our  provisions,  and  especially  we  could  not 
put  fresh  water  enough  into  it  for  the  voyage ;  j 
and  to  make  such  an  adventure  would  be  nothing 
but  mere  running  into  certain  destruction,  and 
yet  that  nevertheless  I  was  for  making  a  canoe.  ! 

They  answered,  that  they  understood  all  I  had  ; 
said  before  well  enough,  but  what  I  meant  by 
telling  them  first  how  dangerous  and  impossible ; 
it  was  to  make  our  escape  in  a  canoe,  and  yet  j 
then  to  advise  making  a  canoe,  that  they  could 
not  understand. 

To  this  I  answered,  that  I  conceived  our  busi 
ness  was  not  to  attempt  our  escape  in  a  canoe, 
but  that,  as  there  were  other  vessels  at  sea  be- 
s;des  our  ship,  and  that  there  were  few  nations 
that  lived  on  the  sea-shore  that  were  so  barbar 
ous,  but  that  they  went  to  sea  in  some  boats  or 
other,  our  business  was  to  cruise  along  the  coast 
of  the  island,  which  was  very  long,  and  to  seize 
upon  the  first  we  could  get  that  was  better  than 
our  own,  and  so  from  that  to  another,  till  per- 
haps  we  might  at  last  get  a  good  ship  to  carry 
us  wherever  we  pleased  to  go. 

"  Excellent  advice,"  says  one  of  them.  "  Ad- 
mirable  advice,"  says  another.  "  Yes,  yes,"  says 
the  third  (which  was  the  gunner),  "  the  English 
dog  has  given  excellent  advice  ;  but  it  is  just  the 
way  to  bring  us  all  to  the  gallows.  The  rogue  has 
given  us  devilish  advice,  indeed,  to  go  a-thieving, 
till  from  a  little  vessel  we  came  to  a  great  ship, 
and  so  we  shall  turn  downright  pirates,  the  end 
of  which  is  to  be  hanged." 

"  You  may  calls  us  pirates,"  says  another,  "  if 
you  will,  and  if  we  fall  into  bad  hands,  we  may 
be  used  like  pirates,  but  I  care  not  for  that,  I'll 
be  a  pirate,  or  anything,  nay,  I'll  be  hanged  for  a 
pirate  rather  than  starve  here,  therefore  I  think 
the  advice  is  very  good."  And  so  they  cried  all, 
'  Let  us  havo  a  canoe."  The  gunner,  over- ruled 


by  the  rest,  submitted;  but  as  we  broke  up  the 
council,  he  came  to  me,  takes  me  by  the  hand, 
and,  looking  into  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  into 
my  face  too,  very  gravely,  "  My  lad,"  says  he, 
"  thou  art  born  to  do  a  world  of  mischief ;  thou 
hast  commenced  pirate  very  young ;  but  have  a 
care  of  the  gallows,  young  man ;  have  a  care,  I 
say,  for  thou  wilt  be  an  eminent  thief." 

I  laughed  at  him,  and  told  him  I  did  not  know 
what  I  might  come  to  hereafter,  but  as  our  case 
was  now,  I  should  make  no  scruple  to  take  the 
first  ship  I  came  at  to  get  our  liberty ;  I  only 
wished  we  could  see  one,  and  come  at  her.  Just 
while  we  were  talking,  one  of  our  men  that  was 
at  the  door  of  our  hut,  told  us  that  the  carpen 
ter,  who  it  seems  was  upon  a  hill  at  a  distance, 
cried  out,  "  A  sail !  a  sail ! " 

We  all  turned  out  immediately;  but,  though 
it  was  very  clear  weather,  we  could  see  nothing ; 
but  the  carpenter  continuing  to  halloo  to  us, 
"  A  sail !  a  sail ! "  away  we  ran  up  the  hill,  and 
there  we  saw  a  ship  plainly  ;  but  it  was  at  a  very 

•  great  distance,  too  far  for  us  to  make  any  signal 
:  to  her.     However,  we  made  a  fire  upon  the  hill, 
'  with  all  the  wood  we  could  get  together,  and 
I  made  as  much  smoke  as  possible.     The  wind 
[  was  down,  and  it  was  almost  calm ;  but  as  we 

thought,  by  a  perspective  glass  which  the  gunner 
had  in  his  pocket,  her  sails  were  full,  and  she 

•  stood  away  large  with  the  wind  at  E.N.  E  ,  tak 
ing  no  notice  of  our  signal,  but  making  for  the 

J  Cape  de  Bona  Speranza ;  so  we  had  no  comfort 
from  her. 

We  went,  therefore,  immediately  to  work  about 
our  intended  canoe ;  and,  having  singled  out  a 
very  large  tree  to  our  minds,  we  fell  to  work  with 
her ;  and  having  three  good  axes  among  us,  we 
got  it  down,  but  it  was  four  days'  time  first, 
though  we  worked  very  hard  too.  I  do  not  re 
member  what  wood  it  was,  or  exactly  what  di 
mensions,  but  I  remember  that  it  was  a  very 
|  large  one,  and  we  were  as  much  encouraged 
when  we  launched  it,  and  found  it  swam  upright 
and  steady,  as  we  would  have  been  another  time 
if  we  had  had  a  good  man-of-war  at  our  com 
mand. 

She  was  so  very  large,  that  she  carried  us  all 
:  very  easily,  and  would  have  carried  two  or  three 
!  tons  of  baggage  with  us ;  so  that  we  began  to 
consult  about  going  to  sea  directly  to  Goa ;  but 
many  other  considerations  checked  that  thought, 
especially  when  we  came  to  look  nearer  into  it ; 
such  as  want  of  provisions,  and  no  casks  for  fresh 
water ;  no  compass  to  steer  by ;  no  shelter  from 
the  breach  of  the  high  sea,  which  would  certainly 
founder  us ;  no  defence  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  the  like;  so  that  they  all  came 
readily  into  my  project,  to  cruise  about  where  we 
were,  and  see  what  might  offer. 

Accordingly,  to  gratify  our  fancy,  we  went  one 
day  all  out  to  sea  in  her  together,  and  we  were 
in  a  very  fair  way  to  have  had  enough  of  it ;  for 
when  she  had  us  all  on  board,  and  that  we  were 
gotten  about  half  a  league  to  sea,  there  happen- 
ing  to  be  a  pretty  high  swell  of  the  sea,  though 
little  or  no  wind,  yet  she  wallowed  so  in  the  sea, 
that  we  all  of  us  thought  she  would  at  last  wallow 
herself  bottom  up ;  so  we  set  all  to  work  to  get 
her  in  nearer  the  shore,  and  giving  her  fresh  way 
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in  the  sea,  she  swam  more  steady,  and  with  some 
hard  work  we  got  her  under  the  land  again. 

We  were  now  at  a  great  loss;  the  natives 
were  civil  enough  to  us,  and  came  often  to  dis 
course  with  us ;  one  time  they  brought  one 
whom  they  showed  resppct  to  as  a  king  witl 
them,  and  they  set  up  a  long  pole  between  them 
and  us,  with  a  great  tassel  of  hair  hanging,  not 
on  the  top,  but  something  above  the  middle  of  it, 
adorned  with  little  chains,  shells,  bits  of  brass, 
and  the  like  ;  and  this,  we  understood  afterwards, 
was  a  token  of  amity  and  friendship ;  and  they 
brought  down  to  us  victuals  in  abundance,  cattle, 
fowls,  herbs,  and  roots ;  but  we  were  in  the  ut 
most  confusion  on  our  side;  for  we  had  nothing 
to  buy  with,  or  exchange  for ;  and  as  to  givin 
us  things  for  nothing  they  had  no  notion  of  that 
again.  As  to  our  money,  it  was  mere  trash  to 
them,  they  had  no  value  for  it ;  so  that  we  were 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  starved.  Had  we  had  but 
some  toys  and  trinkets,  brass  chains,  baubles, 
glass  beads,  or,  in  a  word,  the  veriest  trifles  that 
a  ship  load  of  would  not  have  been  worth  the 
freight,  we  might  have  bought  cattle  and  provi 
sions  enough  for  an  army,  or  to  victual  a  fleet  of 
men-of-war,  but  for  gold  or  silver  we  could  get 
nothing. 

Upon  this  we  were  in  a  strange  consternation. 
I  was  but  a  young  fellow,  but  I  was  for  failing 
upon  them  with  our  fire-arms,  and  taking  all  the 
cattle  from  them,  and  send  them  to  the  devil  to 
stop  their  hunger,  rather  than  be  starved  our 
selves;  but  I  did  not  consider  that  this  might 
have  brought  ten  thousand  of  them  down  upon 
us  the  next  day  ;  and  though  we  might  have 
killed  a  vast  number  of  them,  and  perhaps  have 
frightened  the  rest,  yet  their  own  desperation, 
and  our  small  number,  would  have  animated 
them  so  that,  one  time  or  other,  they  would  have 
destroyed  us  all. 

In  the  middle  of  our  consultation,  one  of  our 
men,  who  had  been  a  kind  of  a  cutler,  or  worker 
in  iron,  started  up  and  asked  the  carpenter  if, 
among  all  his  tools,  he  could  not  help  him  to  a 
file.  "  Yes,"  says  the  carpenter,  "  I  can,  but  it 
is  a  small  one."  "  The  smaller  the  better,"  says 
the  other.  Upon  this  he  goes  to  work,  and  fir>t, 
by  heating  a  piece  of  an  old  broken  chisel  in  the 
fire ;  and  then  he  takes  three  or  four  pieces  of 
eight,  and  beats  them  out  with  a  hammer  upon  a 
stone,  till  they  were  very  broad  and  thin,  then 
he  cut  them  out  into  the  shape  of  birds  and 
beasts;  he  made  little  chains  of  them  for  brace 
lets  and  necklaces,  and  turned  them  into  so  many 
devices  of  his  own  head,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expressed. 

When  he  had  for  about  a  fortnight  exercised 
his  head  and  hands  at  this  work,  we  tried  the 
effect  of  his  ingenuity;  and,  having  another 
meeting  with  the  natives,  were  surprised  to  see 
the  folly  of  the  poor  people.  For  a  little  bit  of 
silver  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  we  had  two 
cows,  and,  which  was  our  loss,  if  it  had  been  in 
brass,  it  had  been  still  of  more  value.  For  one 
of  the  bracelets  made  of  chain-work,  we  had  as 
much  provision  of  several  sorts,  as  would  fairly 
have  been  worth,  in  England,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
pounds;  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  Thus,  th.it 
which  when  it  was  in  coin  was  not  worth  six 
pence  to  us,  when  thus  converted  into  toys  and 


trifles,  was  worth  a  hundred  times  its  real  value, 
and  purchased  for  us  anything  we  had  occasion 
for. 

In  this  condition  we  lived  upwards  of  a  year, 
but  all  of  us  began  to  be  very  much  tired  of  it, 
and,  whatever  came  of  it,  resolved  to  attempt 
an  escape.  We  had  furnished  ourselves  with  no 
less  than  three  very  good  canoes ;  and  as  the 
monsoons,  or  trade-winds,  generally  affect  that 
country,  blowing  in  most  parts  of  this  island  one 
six  months  of  a  year  one  way,  and  the  other  six 
months  another  way,  we  concluded  we  might  be 
able  to  bear  the  sea  well  enough.  But  always, 
when  we  came  to  look  into  it,  the  want  of  fresh 
water  was  the  thing  that  put  us  off  from  such  an 
adventure,  for  it  is  a  prodigious  length,  and  what 
no  man  on  earth  could  be  able  to  perform  with 
out  water  to  drink. 

Being  thus  prevailed  upon  by  our  own  reason 
to  set  the  thoughts  of  that  voyage  aside,  we  had 
then  but  two  things  before  us ;  one  was,  to  put 
to  sea  the  other  way ;  viz.,  west,  and  go  away 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  first  or  last, 
we  should  meet  with  some  of  our  own  country 
ships,  or  else  to  put  for  the  main  land  of  Africa, 
and  either  travel  by  land,  or  sail  along  the  coast 
towards  the  Red  Sea,  where  we  should,  first  or 
last,  find  a  ship  of  some  nation  or  other,  that 
would  take  us  up ;  or,  perhaps  we  might  take 
them  up,  which,  by  the  by,  was  the  thing  that 
always  run  in  my  head. 

It  was  our  ingenious  cutler,  whom  ever  after 
we  called  silversmith,  that  proposed  this;  but 
the  gunner  told  him,  that  he  had  been  in  the 
Red  Sea  in  a  Malabar  sloop,  and  he  knew  this, 
that  if  we  went  into  the  Red  Sea,  we  should 
either  be  killed  by  the  wild  Arabs,  or  taken  and 
made  slaves  of  by  the  Turks ;  and  therefore  he 
was  not  for  going  that  way. 

Upon  this  I  took  occasion  to  put  in  my  vote 
again.  "  Why,''  said  I,  "  do  we  talk  of  being 
killed  by  the  Arabs,  or  made  slaves  of  by  the 
Turks  ?  Are  we  not  able  to  board  almost  any 
vessel  we  shall  meet  with  in  those  seas;  and, 
instead  of  their  taking  us,  we  to  take  them?" 
"  Well  done,  pirate,"  said  the  gunner,  (he  that 
had  looked  in  my  hand,  and  told  me  1  should 
come  to  the  gallows)  "  I'll  say  that  for  him,"  says 
he,  "he  always  looks  the  same  way.  But  I  think 
of  my  conscience,  it  is  our  only  way  now."  "  Do 
not  tell  me,"  says  I,  "  of  being  a  pirate ;  we  must 
be  pirates,  or  anything,  to  get  fairly  out  of  this 
cursed  place." 

In  a  word,  they  concluded  all,  by  my  advice, 
that  our  business  was  to  cruise  for  anythingVe 
could  see.  "  Why,  then,"  said  I  to  them,  "our 
first  business  is  to  see  if  the  people  upon  this 
island  have  any  navigation,  and  what  boats  they 
use;  and,  if  they  have  any  better  or  bigger  than 
ours,  let  us  take  one  of  them."  First,  indeed,  all 
our  aim  was  to  get,  if  possible,  a  beat  with  a  deck 
and  a  sail ;  for  then  we  might  have  saved  our 
provisions,  which  otherwise  we  could  not. 

We  had,  to  our  great  good  fortune,  one  sailor 
among  us,  who  had  been  assistant  to  the  cook ; 
he  told  us,  that  he  would  find  a  way  to  preserve 
our  beef  without  cask  or  pickle;  and  this  he  did 
effectually  by  curing  it  in  the  sun,  with  the  help 
of  saltpetre,  of  which  there  was  great  plenty  in 
the  island ;  so  that,  before  we  found  any  method 
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for  our  escape,  we  had  dried  the  flesh  of  six  or 
seven  cows  and  bullocks,  and  ten  or  twelve  goats, 
and  it  relished  so  well  that  we  never  gave  our 
selves  the  trouble  to  boil  it  when  we  eat  it,  but 
eith  r  broiled  it  or  eat  it  dry.  But  our  main 
difficulty  about  fresh  water  still  remained;  for 
we  had  no  vessel  to  put  any  into,  much  less  to 
keep  any  for  going  to  us. 

But  our  first  voyage  being  only  to  coast  the 
island,  we  resolved  to  venture,  whatever  the  ha 
zard  or  consequence  of  it  might  be,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  as  much  fresh  water  as  we  could,  our 
carpenter  made  a  well  athwart  the  middle  of  one 
of  our  canoes,  which  he  separated  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  canoe,  so  as  to  make  it  tight  to  hold 
the  water,  and  covered  so  as'we  might  step  upon 
it ;  and  this  was  so  large  that  it  held  near  a  hogs 
head  of  water  very  well.  I  cannot  better  describe 
this  well  than  by  the  same  kind  which  the  small 
fishing-boats  in  England  have  to  preserve  their  fish 
alive  in ;  only  that  this,  instead  of  having  holes 
to  let  the  salt  water  in,  was  made  sound  every 
way  to  keep  it  out ;  and  it  was  the  first  inven 
tion,  I  believe,  of  its  kind  for  such  an  use ;  but 
necessity  is  a  spur  to  ingenuity  and  the  mother 
of  invention. 

It  wanted  but  a  little  consultation  to  resolve 
now  upon  our  voyage.  The  first  design  was 
only  to  coast  it  round  the  island,  as  well  to  see  if 
we  could  seize  upon  any  vessel  fit  to  embark  our 
selves  in,  as  also  to  take  hold  of  any  opportunity 
which  might  present  for  our  passing  over  to  the 
main  ;  and  therefore  our  resolution  was  to  go  on 
the  inside  or  west  shore  of  the  island,  where,  at 
least  at  one  point,  the  land  stretching  a  great 
way  to  the  north-west,  the  distance  is  not  extra 
ordinary  great  from  the  island  to  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

Such  a  voyage,  and  with  such  a  desperate 
crew,  I  believe  was  never  made,  for  it  is  certain 
we  took  the  worst  side  of  the  island  to  look  for 
any  shipping,  especially  for  shipping  of  other 
nations,  this  being  quite  out  of  the  way;  how 
ever  we  put  to  sea,  after  taking  all  our  provisions 
and  ammunition,  bag  and  baggage,  on  board  ; 
we  had  made  both  mast  and  sail  for  our  two 
large  periguas,  and  the  other  we  paddled  along 
as  well  as  we  could ;  but  when  a  gale  sprung  up, 
we  took  her  in  tow. 


CHAPTER   III. 

CONTINUATION    OF  THE  VOYAGE. TRADE  WITH  THE 

HATIVES.^THEIR  KINDNESS. —  WE  LAND  AND  EN 
CAMP  AT  POINT. —  DESPERATION FURTHER  PRO 
CEEDINGS  AND  ADVENTURES  ON  THE  ISLAND. 

WE  DISCOVER  THE  WRECK  OF  A  DUTCH  V1SSEL  AT 
SEA. AFTER  FOUR  MONTHS*  LABOUR  WE  CON 
STRUCT  A  VESSEL  FIT  TO  CARRY  US  OFF. SAIL 

FOR  1HE  MAIN  LAND  OF  AFRICA,  AND  REACH  IT 
IN  SAFETY. 

WE  sailed  merrily  forward  for  several  days,  meet 
ing  with  nothing  to  interrupt  us.  We  saw  several 
of  the  natives  in  small  canoes  catching  fish,  and 
sometimes  we  endeavoured  to  come  near  enough 
to  speak  with  them,  but  they  were  always  shy 
and  afraid  of  us,  making  in  for  the  shore  as  soon 
as  we  attempted  it ;  till  one  of  our  company  re 
membered  the  signal  of  friendship  which  the 


natives  made  us  from  the  south  part  of  the  island, 
viz.,  of  setting  up  a  long  pole,  and  put  us  in  mind 
that  perhaps  it  was  the  same  thing  to  them  as  a 
flag  of  truce  to  us ;  so  we  resolved  to  try  it ;  and 
accordingly  the  next  time  we  saw  any  of  their 
fishing-boats  at  sea  we  put  up  a  pole  in  our 
canoe  that  had  no  sail,  and  rowed  towards  them. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  the  pole  they  stayed  for  us, 
and  as  we  came  nearer  paddled  towards  us ; 
when  they  came  to  us  they  showed  themselves 
very  much  pleased,  and  gave  us  some  large  fish, 
of  which  we  did  not  know  the  names,  but  they 
were  very  good.  It  was  our  misfortune  still  that 
we  had  nothing  to  give  them  in  return ;  but  our 
artist,  of  whom  I  spoke  before,  gave  them  two 
little  thin  plates  of  silver,  beaten,  as  I  said  before, 
out  of  a  piece  of  eight ;  they  were  cut  in  a  dia 
mond  square,  longer  one  way  than  the  other,  and 
a  hole  punched  at  one  of  the  longest  corners. 
This  they  were  so  fond  of  that  they  made  us  stay 
till  they  had  cast  their  lines  and  nets  again,  anil 
gave  us  as  many  fish  as  we  cared  to  have. 

All  this  while  we  had  our  eyes  upon  their 
boats,  viewed  them  very  narrowly,  and  examined 
whether  any  of  them  were  fit  for  our  turn,  but 
they  were  poor  sorry  things  ;  their  sail  was  made 
of  a  large  mat,  only  one  that  was  of  a  piece  of 
cotton  stuff  fit  for  little,  and  their  ropes  were 
twisted  flags  of  no  strength  ;  so  we  concluded  we 
were  better  as  we  were,  and  let  them  alone.  We 
went  forward  to  the  north,  keeping  the  coast 
close  on  board  for  twelve  days  together,  and 
having  the  wind  at  east  and  E.  S.  E.,  we  made 
very  fresh  way  ;  we  saw  no  towns  on  the  shore, 
but  often  saw  some  huts  by  the  water-side  upon 
the  rocks,  and  always  abundance  of  people  about 
them,  who  we  could  perceive  run  together  to 
stare  at  us. 

It  was  as  odd  a  voyage  as  ever  man  went ;  we 
were  a  little  fleet  of  three  ships,  and  an  army  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  as  dangerous  fellows 
as  ever  they  had  amongst  them  ;  and  had  they 
known  what  we  were,  they  would  have  com 
pounded  to  give  us  everything  we  desired  to  be 
rid  of  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  as  miserable  as 
nature  could  well  make  us  to  be,  for  we  were 
upon  a  voyage  and  no  voyage,  we  were  bound 
somewhere  and  nowhere  ;  for  though  we  knew 
what  we  intended  to  do,  we  did  really  not  know 
what  we  were  doing.  We  went  forward  and  for 
ward  by  a  northerly  course,  and  as  we  advanced 
the  heat  increased,  which  began  to  be  intolerable 
to  us,  who  were  on  the  water,  without  any  cover 
ing  from  heat  or  wet ;  besides,  we  were  now  in 
the  month  of  October,  or  thereabouts,  in  a  south 
ern  latitude  j  and  as  we  went  every  day  nearer 
the  sun,  the  sun  came  also  every  day  nearer  to 
us,  till  at  last  we  found  ourselves  in  the  latitude 
of  20  degrees  ;  and  having  passed  the  tropic  about 
five  or  six  days  before  that,  in  a  few  days  more 
the  sun  would  be  in  the  zenith,  just  over  our 
heads. 

Upon  these  considerations  we  resolved  to  seek 
for  a  good  place  to  go  on  shore  again,  and  pitch 
our  tents,  till  the  heat  of  the  weather  abated. 
We  had  by  this  time  measured  half  the  length  of 
the  island,  and  were  come  to  that  part  where  the 
shore  tending  away  to  the  north-west,  promised 
'  fair  to  make  our  passage  over  to  the  main  land 
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of  Africa  much  shorter  than  we  expected.  But, 
notwithstanding  that,  we  had  good  reason  to 
believe  it  was  about  120  leagues. 

So,  the  heats  considered,  we  resolved  to  take 
harbour ;  besides,  our  provisions  were  exhausted, 
and  we  had  not  many  days'  store  left.  Accord 
ingly,  putting  in  for  the  shore  early  in  the  morn 
ing,  as  we  usually  did  once  in  three  or  four  days 
for  fresh  water,  we  sat  down  and  considered  whe 
ther  we  would  go  on  or  take  up  our  standing 
there  ;  but  upon  several  considerations,  too  long 
to  repeat  here,  we  did  not  like  the  place,  so  we 
resolved  to  go  on  a  few  days  longer. 

After  sailing  on  N.  \V.  by  N.  with  a  fresh  gale 
at  S.  E.  about  six  days,  we  found,  at  a  great  dis 
tance,  a  large  promontory  or  cape  of  land,  push 
ing  out  a  long  way  into  the  sea,  and  as  we  were 
exceeding  fond  of  seeing  what  was  beyond  the 
cape,  we  resolved  to  double  it  before  we  took  into 
harbour,  so  we  kept  on  our  way,  the  gale  con 
tinuing,  and  yet  it  was  four  days  more  before  we 
reached  the  cape.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  ex 
press  the  discouragement  and  melancholy  that, 
seized  us  all  when  we  came  thither ;  for  when  we 
made  the  headland  of  the  cape,  we  were  surprised 
to  see  the  shore  fall  away  on  the  other  side  as 
much  as  it  had  advanced  on  this  side,  and  a  great 
deal  more ;  and  that,  in  short,  if  we  would  ven 
ture  over  to  the  shore  of  Africa,  it  must  be  from 
hence,  for  that  if  we  went  further,  the  breadth  of 
the  sea  still  increased,  and  to  what  breadth  it 
might  increase  we  knew  not. 

While  we  mused  upon  this  discovery,  we  were 
surprised  with  very  bad  weather,  and  especially 
violent  rains,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  most 
unusually  terrible  to  us.  In  this  pickle  we  run 
for  the  shore,  and  getting  under  the  lee  of  the 
cape,  run  our  frigates  into  a  little  creek,  where 
we  saw  the  land  overgrown  with  trees,  and  made 
all  the  haste  possible  to  get  on  shore,  being  exceed 
ing  wet,  and  fatigued  with  the  heat,  the  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain. 

Here  we  thought  our  case  was  very  deplorable 
indeed,  and  therefore  our  artist,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  so  often,  set  up  a  great  cross  of  wood  on 
the  hill  which  was  within  a  mile  of  the  headland, 
with  these  words,  but  in  the  Portuguese  lan 
guage  :  — 

"  Point  Desperation,    Jesus  have  mercy." 

We  set  to  work  immediately  to  build  us  some 
huts,  and  to  get  our  clothes  dried ;  and  though  I 
was  young  and  had  no  skill  in  surh  things,  yet  I 
shall  never  forget  the  little  city  we  built,  for  it 
was  no  less,  and  we  fortified  it  accordingly ;  and 
the  idea  is  so  fresh  in  my  thought,  that  I  cannot 
but  give  a  short  description  of  it. 

Our  camp  was  on  the  south  side  of  a  little 
creek  on  the  sea,  and  under  the  shelter  of  a  steep 
hill,  which  lay,  though  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek,  yet  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us,  N.  W. 
by  N.,  and  very  happily  intercepted  the  heat  of 
the  sun  all  the  after  part  of  the  day.  The  spot 
we  pitched  on  had  a  little  fresh  water  brook,  or 
a  stream  running  into  the  creek  by  us ;  and  we 
saw  cattle  feeding  in  the  plains  and  low  ground 
east  and  to  the  south  of  us  a  great  way. 

Here  we  set  up  twelve  little  huts  like  soldiers' 
tents,  but  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees  stuck  in 
the  ground,  and  bound  together  on  the  top  with 


withies,  and  such  other  things  as  we  could  ?et ; 
the  creek  was  our  defence  on  the  north,  a  little 
brook  on  the  west,  arid  the  south  and  east  sides 
were  fortified  with  a  bank,  which  entirely  covered 
our  huts  ;  and  being  drawn  oblique  from  the 
north-west  to  the  south-east,  made  our  city  a 
triangle.  Behind  the  bank  or  line  our  huts  stood, 
having  three  other  huts  behind  them  at  a  good 
distance.  In  one  of  these,  which  was  a  little 
one,  and  stood  further  off.  we  put  our  gunpowder, 
and  nothing  else,  for  fear  of  danger ;  in  the  other, 
which  was  bigger,  we  dressed  our  victuals,  and 
put  all  our  necessaries  ;  and  in  the  third,  which 
was  biggest  of  all,  we  eat  our  dinners,  called  our 
councils,  and  sat  and  diverted  ourselves  with  such 
conversation  as  we  had  one  with  another,  which 
was  but  indifferent  truly  at  that  time. 

Our  correspondence  with  the  natives  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  our  artist  the  cutler 
having  made  abundance  of  those  little  diamond- 
cut  squares  of  silver,  with  these  we  made  shift  to 
traffic  with  the  black  people  for  what  we  wanted  ; 
for  indeed  they  were  pleased  wonderfully  with 
them,  and  thus  we  got  plenty  of  provisions.  At 
first,  and  in  particular,  we  got  about  fifty  head  of 
black  cattle  and  goats,  and  our  cook's  mate  took 
care  to  cure  them  and  dry  them,  salt  and  pre 
serve  them  for  our  grand  supply ;  nor  was  this 
hard  to  do,  the  salt  and  saltpetre  being  very^ 
good,  and  the  sun  excessively  hot ;  and  here  we 
lived  about  four  months. 

The  southern  solstice  was  over,  and  the  sun 
gone  back  towards  the  equinoctial,  when  we  con 
sidered  of  our  next  adventure,  which  was  to  go 
over  the  sea  of  Zanguebar,  as  the  Portuguese 
call  it,  and  to  land,  if  possible,  upon  the  continent 
of  Africa. 

We  talked  with  many  of  the  natives  about  it, 
such  as  we  could  make  ourselves  intelligible  to, 
but  all  that  we  could  learn  from  them  was,  that 
there  was  a  great  land  of  lions  beyond  the  sea. 
but  that  it  was  a  great  way  off ;  we  knew  as  well 
as  they  did  that  it  was  a  long  way,  but  our  people 
differed  mightily  about  it ;  some  said  it  was  150 
leagues,  others  not  above  100.  One  of  our  men, 
who  had  a  map  of  the  world,  showed  us  by  his 
scale  that  it  was  not  above  eighty  leagues.  Some 
said  there  were  islands  all  the  way  to  touch  at, 
others  that  there  were  no  islands  at  all.  For  my 
own  part,  I  knew  nothing  of  this  matter  one  way 
or  another,  but  heard  it  all  without  concern 
whether  it  was  near  or  far  off;  however,  this  we 
learned  from  an  old  man  who  was  blind  and  led 
about  by  a  boy,  that  if  we  stayed  till  the  end  of 
August,  we  should  be  sure  of  the  wind  to  be  fair 
and  the  sea  smooth  all  the  voyage. 

This  was  some  encouragement ;  but  staying 
again  was  very  unwelcome  news  to  us,  because 
[that  then  the  sun  would  be  returning  again  to 
:  the  south,  which  was  what  our  men  were  very 
'unwilling  to.  At  last  we  called  a  council  of  our 
.  whole  body ;  their  debates  were  too  tedious  to 
take  notice  of,  only  to  note,  that  when  it  came  to 
Captain  Bob  (for  so  they  called  me  ever  since  I 
had  taken  state  upon  me  before  one  of  their  great 
princes),  truly  I  was  on  no  side  ;  it  was  not  one 
farthing  matter  to  me,  I  told  them,  whether  we 
went  or  stayed;  I  had  no  home,  and  all  the 
:  world  was  alike  to  me ;  so  I  left  it  entirely  to 
i  them  to  determine. 
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In  a  word,  they  saw  plainly  there  was  nothing: 
to  be  done  where  we  were  without  shipping ; 
that  if  our  business  indeed  was  only  to  eat  and 
drink,  we  could  not  find  a  better  place  in  the 
world  ;  but  if  our  business  was  to  get  away,  and 
get  borne  into  our  country,  we  could  not  find  a 
worse. 

I  confess  I  liked  the  country  wonderfully,  and 
even  then  had  strange  notions  of  coming  again  to 
live  there ;  and  I  used  to  say  to  them  very  often, 
that  if  I  had  but  a  ship  of  twenty  guns,  and  a 
sloop,  and  both  well  manned,  I  would  not  desire 
a  better  place  in  the  world  to  make  myself  as  rich 
as  a  king. 

But  to  return  to  the  consultations  they  were 
in  about  going.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  resolved 
to  venture  over  for  the  main ;  and  venture  we 
did,  madly  enough,  indeed,  for  it  was  the  wrong 
time  of  the  year  to  undertake  such  a  voyage  in 
that  country  ;  for,  as  the  winds  hang  easterly  all 
the  months  from  September  to  March,  so  they 
generally  hang  westerly  all  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  blew  right  in  our  teeth ;  so  that,  as  soon  as 
we  had,  with  a  kind  of  a  land-breeze,  stretched 
over  about  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues,  and,  as  I 
may  say,  just  enough  to  lose  ourselves,  we  found 
the  wind  set  in  a  steady  fresh  gale  or  breeze  from 
the  sea,  at  west,  \V.  S.W.  or  S.  W.  by  \V.,  and 
never  further  from  the  west;  so  that,  in  a  word, 
we  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vessel,  such  as  we  had, 
would  not  lie  close  upon  a  wind;  if  so,  we  might 
have  stretched  away  N.  N.  \V.,  and  have  met  with 
a  great  many  islands  in  our  way,  as  we  found  after 
wards  ;  but  we  could  make  nothing  of  it  though 
we  tried,  and  by  the  trying  had  aimost  undone  us 
all ;  for,  stretching  away  to  the  north,  as  near  the 
wind  as  we  could,  we  had  forgotten  the  shape 
and  position  of  the  island  of  Madagascar  itself; 
how  that  we  came  off  at  the  head  of  a  promon 
tory  or  point  of  land,  that  lies  about  the  middle  of 
the  island,  and  that  stretches  out  west  a  great 
way  into  the  sea;  and  th^t  now,  being  run  a 
matter  of  forty  leagues  to  the  north,  the  shore  of 
the  island  fell  off  again  above  200  miles  to  the 
east,  so  that  we  were  by  this  time  in  the  wide 
ocean,  between  the  island  and  the  main,  and  al 
most  100  leagues  from  both. 

Indeed,  as  the  winds  blew  fresh  at"  vvesf ,  as  be 
fore,  we  had  a  smooth  sea,  and  we  found  it  pretty 
good  going  before  it,  and  so,  taking  our  smallest 
canoe  in  tow,  we  stood  in  for  the  shore  with  all 
the  sail  we  could-make.  This  was  a  terrible  ad 
venture,  for,  if  the  least  gust  of  wind  had  come, 
we  had  been  all  lost,  our  canoes  being  deep  and 
in  no  condition  to  make  way  in  a  high  sea. 

This  voyage,  however,  held  us  eleven  days  in 
all ;  and  at  length,  having  spent  most  of  our  pro 
visions,  and  every  drop  of  water  we  had,  we  spied 
land  to  our  great  joy,  though  at  the  distance  of 
ten  or  eleven  leagues ;  and  as,  under  the  land, 
the  wind  came  off'  Rke  a  land  breeze,  and  blew 
hard  against  us,  we  were  two  days  more  before 
we  reached  the  shore,  having  all  that  while  ex 
cessive  hot  weather,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  or 
any  other  liquor,  except  some  cordial  waters, 
which  one  of  our  company  had  a  little  of  left  in  a 
case  of  bottles. 

This  gave  us  a  taste  of  what  we  should  have 
done,  if  we  had  ventured  forward  with  a  scant 


w'nd  and  uncertain  weather,  and  gave  us  a  sur 
feit  of  our  design  for  the  main,  at  least  until  we 
might  have  seme  better  vessels  under  us  ;  so  we 
went  on  shore  again,  and  pitched  our  camp  as 
before,  in  as  convenient  manner  as  we  could,  for 
tifying  ourselves  against  any  surprise ;  but  the 
natives  here  were  exceeding  courteous,  and  much 
more  civil  than  on  the  south  part  of  the  island; 
and  though  we  could  not  understand  what  they 
said,  or  they  us,  yet  we  found  means  to  make 
them  understand  that  we  were  seafaring  men  and 
strangers,  and  that  we  were  in  distress  for  want 
of  provisions. 

The  first  proof  we  had  of  their  kindness  was, 
that  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  come  on  shore  and 
begin  to  make  our  habitation,  one  of  their  cap 
tains  or  kings,  for  we  knew  not  what  to  call  them, 
came  down  with  five  or  six  men  and  some  women, 
and  brought  us  five  goats  and  two  young  fat 
steers,  and  gave  them  to  us  for  nothing ;  and 
when  we  went  to  offer  them  anything,  the  captain 
or  the  king  would  not  let  any  of  them  touch  it, 
or  take  anything  of  us.  About  two  hours  after 
came  another  king,  or  captain,  with  forty  or  fifty 
men  after  him :  we  began  to  be  afraid  of  him,  and 
laid  hands  upon  our  weapons ;  but  he  perceiving 
it,  caused  two  men  to  go  before  him,  carrying 
two  long  poles  in  their  hands,  which  they  held 
upright,  as  high  as  they  could,  which  we  pre 
sently  perceived  was  a  signal  of  peace,  and  these 
two  poles  they  set  up  afterwards,  sticking  them 
up  in  the  ground ;  and  when  the  king  and  his 
men  came  to  these  two  poles,  they  struck  all  their 
lances  up  in  the  ground,  and  came  on  unarmed, 
leaving  their  lances,  as  also  their  bows  and  arrows, 
behind  them. 

This  was  to  satisfy  us  that  they  were  come  as 
friends,  and  we  wore  glad  to  see  it,  for  we  had  no 
mind  to  quarrel  with  them  if  we  could  help  it. 
The  captain  of  this  gang  seeing  some  of  our  men 
makfcig  up  their  huts,  and  that  they  did  it  butbung- 
lingly,  he  beckoned  to  some  of  his  men  to  go  and 
help  us.  Immediately  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  them 
came  and  mingled  among  us,  and  went  to  work 
for  us ;  and  indeed  they  were  better  workmen 
than  we  were,  for  they  run  up  three  or  four  huts 
for  us  in  a  moment,  and  much  handsomer  done 
than  ours. 

After  this  they  sent  us  milk,  plantains,  pump 
kins,  and  abundance  of  roots  and  greens  that  were 
very  good,  and  then  took  their  leave,  and  would 
not  take  anything  from  us  that  we  had.  One  of 
our  men  offered  the  king  or  captain  of  these  men 
a  dram,  which  he  drank  and  was  mightily  pleased 
with  it,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  another,  which 
we  gave  him ;  and  in  a  word,  after  this,  he  hardly 
failed  coming  to  us  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
always  bringing  us  something  or  other  ;  and  one 
time  sent  us  seven  head  of  black  cattle,  some  of 
which  we  cured  and  dried  as  before. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remember  one  thing, 
which  afterwards  stood  us  in  great  stead,  viz., 
that  the  flesh  of  their  goats,  and  their  beef  also, 
but  especially  the  former,  when  we  had  dried  and 
cured  it,  looked  red,  and  eat  hard  and  firm,  as 
dried  beef  in  Holland  ;  they  were  so  pleased  with 
it,  and  it  was  such  a  dainty  to  them,  that  at  any 
time  after  they  would  trade  with  us  for  it,  not 
knowing,  or  so  much  as  imagining  what  it  was; 
so  that  for  ten  or  twelve  pounds'  weight  of  smoke- 
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dried  beef,  they  would  give  us  a  whole  bullock, 
or  cow,  or  anything  else  we  could  desire. 

Here  we  observed  two  things  that  were  very 
material  to  us,  even  essentially  so  ;  first,  we  found 
they  had  a  great  deal  of  earthen  ware,  which 
they  make  use  of  many  ways  as  we  did,  particu 
larly  they  had  long  deep  earthen  pots,  which 
they  used  to  sink  into  the  ground,  to  keep  the 
water,  which  they  drank  cool  and  pleasant ;  and 
the  other  was,  that  they  had  larger  canoes  than 
their  neighbours  had. 

By  this  we  were  prompted  to  inquire  if  they 
had  no  larger  vessels  than  those  we  saw  there, 
or  if  any  other  of  the  inhabitants  had  not  such. 
They  signified  presently  that  they  had  no  larger 
boats  than  that  they  showed  us  ;  but  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island  they  had  larger  boats, 
and  that  with  decks  upon  them,  and  large  sails ; 
and  this  made  us  resolve  to  coast  round  the 
whole  island  to  see  them ;  so  we  prepared  and 
victualled  our  canoe  for  the  voyage,  and,  in  a 
word,  went  to  sea  for  the  third  time. 

It  cost  us  a  month  or  six  weeks'  time  to  per 
form  this  voyage,  in  which  time  we  went  on  shore 
several  times  for  water  and  provisions,  and  found 
the  natives  always  very  free  and  courteous  ;  but 
we  were  surprised  one  morning  early,  being  at 
the  extremity  of  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
island,  when  one  of  our  men  cried  out,  "  A  sail ! 
a  sail !"  We  presently  saw  a  vessel  a  great  way 
out  at  sea ;  but  after  we  had  looked  at  it  with 
our  perspective  glasses,  and  endeavoured  all  we 
could  to  make  out  what  it  was,  we  could  not 
tell  what  to  think  of  it :  for  it  was  neither  ship, 
ketch,  galley,  galliot,  or  like  anything  that  we 
had  ever  seen  before  ;  all  that  we  could  make  of  it 
was,  that  it  went  from  us,  standing  out  to  sea. 
In  a  word,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  it,  for  we  were 
in  no  condition  to  chase  anything,  and  we  never 
saw  it  again  ;  but  by  all  that  we  could  perceive 
of  it,  from  what  we  saw  of  such  things  after 
wards,  it  was  some  Arabian  vessel,  which  had 
been  trading  to  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  or 
Zanguebar,  the  same  place  where  we  afterwards 
went,  as  you  shall  hear. 

Nor  do  I  remember  that  the  natives  differed 
much  from  one  another,  either  in  stature  or  com 
plexion,  or  in  their  manners,  their  habits,  their 
weapons,  or  indeed  in  anything ;  and  yet  we 
could  not  perceive  that  they  had  any  intelligence 
one  with  another ;  but  they  were  extremely  kind 
and  civil  to  us  on  this  side,  as  well  as  on  the 
other. 

We  continued  our  voyage  south  for  many 
weeks,  though  with  several  intervals  of  going  on 
shore  to  get  provisions  and  water.  At  length, 
coming  round  a  point  of  land  which  lay  about  a 
league  further  than  ordinary  into  the  sea,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  with  a  sight  which,  no 
doubt,  had  been  as  disagreeable  to  those  con 
cerned  as  it  was  pleasant  to  us.  This  was  the 
wreck  of  an  European  ship,  which  had  been 
cast  away  upon  the  rocks,  which  in  that  place 
run  a  great  way  into  the  sea. 

We  could  see  plainly,  at  low  water,  a  great 
deal  of  the  ship  lay  dry  ;  even  at  high  water  she 
was  not  entirely  covered ;  and  that  at  most  she 
did  not  lie  above  a  league  from  the  shore.  It 
will  easily  be  believed  that  our  curiosity  led  us, 
the  wind  and  weather  also  permitting,  to  go  di 


rectly  to  her,  which  we  did  without  any  diffi 
culty,  and  presently  found  that  it  was  a  Dutch- 
built  ship,  and  that  she  could  not  have  been  very 
long  in  that  condition,  a  great  deal  of  the  upper 
work  of  her  stern  remaining  firm,  with  the  mizen- 
mast  standing.  Her  stern  seemed  to  be  jammed 
in  between  two  ridges  of  the  rock,  and  so  re 
mained  fast,  all  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  having 
been  beaten  to  pieces. 

We  could  see  nothing  to  be  gotten  out  of  the 
wreck  that  was  worth  our  while  ;  but  we  re 
solved  to  go  on  shore,  and  stay  some  time  there 
abouts,  to  see  if  perhaps  we  might  get  any  light 
into  the  story  of  her ;  and  we  were  not  without 
hopes  that  we  might  hear  something  more  par 
ticular  about  her  men,  and  perhaps  find  some  of 
them  on  shore  there,  in  the  same  condition  that 
we  were  in,  and  so  might  increase  our  company. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  sight  to  us,  when,  com 
ing  on  shore,  we  saw  all  the  marks  and  tokens  of 
a  ship-carpenter's  yard ;  as  a  launch-block  and 
cradles,  scaffolds  and  planks,  and  pieces  of  planks, 
the  remains  of  the  building  a  ship  or  vessel ;  and, 
in  a  word,  a  great  many  things  that  fairly  invited 
us  to  go  about  the  same  work  ;  and  we  soon  came 
to  understand  that  the  men  belonging  to  the  ship 
that  was  lost  had  saved  themselves  on  shore, 
perhaps  in  their  boat,  and  bad  built  themselves 
a  bark  or  sloop,  and  so  were  gone  to  sea  again  ; 
and  inquiring  of  the  natives  which  way  they 
went,  they  pointed  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
bv  which  we  could  easily  understand  they  were 
gone  away  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Nobody  will  imagine  we  could  be  so  dull  as 
not  to  gather  from  hence  that  we  might  take  the 
same  method  for  our  escape  ;  so  we  resolved  first, 
in  general,  that  we  would  try,  if  possible,  to 
build  us  a  boat  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  go  to 
sea,  as  our  fate  should  direct. 

In  order  to  this  our  first  work  was  to  have  the 
two  carpenters  search  about  to  see  what  mate 
rials  the  Dutchmen  had  left  behind  them  that 
might  be  of  use  ;  and,  in  particular,  they  found 
one  that  was  very  useful,  and  which  I  was  much 
employed  about,  and  that  was  a  pitch-kettle,  and 
a  little  pitch  in  it. 

When  we  came  to  set  close  to  this  work,  we 
found  it  very  laborious  and  difficult,  having  but 
Few  tools,  no  iron  work,  no  cordage,  no  sails  ;  so 
that,  in  short,  whatever  we  built,  we  were  obliged 
to  be  our  own  smiths,  rope-makers,  sail-makers, 
and  indeed  to  practise  twenty  trades  that  we 
knew  little  or  nothing  of.  However,  necessity 
was  the  spur  to  invention,  and  we  did  many 
things  which  before  we  thought  impracticable, 
that  is  to  say  in  our  circumstances. 

After  our  two  carpenters  had  resolved  upon  the 
dimensions  of  what  they  would  build,  they  set  us 
all  to  work,  to  go  off  into  our  boats,  and  split  up 
the  wreck  of  the  old  ship,  and  to  bring  away 
everything  we  could,  and  particularly  that,  if 
possible,  we  should  bring  away  the  mizen-mast, 
which  was  left  standing,  which  with  much  diffi 
culty  we  effected,  after  above  twenty  days'  labour 
of  fourteen  of  our  men. 

At  the  same  time  we  got  out  a  great  deal  of 
ron-work,  as  bolts,  spikes,  nails,  &c.,  all  of  which 
our  artist,  of  whom  1  have  spoken  already,  who 
was  now  grown  a  very  dexterous  smith,  made  us 
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sails  and  hinges  for  our  rudder,  and  spikes  such 
as  we  wanted. 

But  we  wanted  an  anchor,  and  if  we  had  had  an 
anchor,  we  could  not  have  made  a  cable ;  so  we 
contented  ourselves  with  making  some  ropes  with 
the  help  of  the  natives,  of  such  stuff  as  they 
made  their  mats  of,  and  with  these  we  made  such 
a  kind  of  cable  or  tovv  line  as  was  sufficient  to 
fasten  our  vessel  to  the  shore,  which  we  contented 
ourselves  with  for  that  time. 

To  be  short,  we  spent  four  months  here,  and 
worked  very  hard  too ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
we  launched  our  frigate,  which,  in  a  few  words, 
had  many  defects,  but  yet,  all  things  considered, 
it  was  as  well  as  we  could  expect  it  to  be. 

In  short,  it  was  a  kind  of  sloop,  of  the  bur 
then  of  near  18  or  20  tons ;  and  had  we  had  masts 
and  sails,  standing  and  running  rigging,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  and  other  conveniences,  the 
vessel  might  have  carried  us  wherever  we  could 
have  had  a  mind  to  go ;  but  of  all  the  materials 
we  wanted,  this  was  the  worst,  viz.  that  we  had 
no  tar,  and  but  little  pitch  to  pay  the  seams  and 
secure  the  bottom ;  and  though  we  did  what  we 
could  with  tallow  and  oil,  to  make  a  mixture  to 
supply  that  part,  yet  we  could  not  bring  it  to 
answer  our  end  fully  ;  and  when  we  launched  her 
into  the  water,  she  was  so  leaky,  and  took  in  the 
water  so  fast,  that  we  thought  all  our  labour  had 
been  lost,  for  we  had  much  ado  to  make  her  swim  ; 
and  as  for  pumps,  we  had  none,  nor  had  we  any 
means  to  make  one. 

But  at  length  one  of  the  natives,  a  black  ne 
gro-man,  showed  us  a  tree,  the  wood  of  which 
being  put  into  the  fire,  sends  forth  a  liquid  that 
is  as  glutinous  and  almost  as  strong  as  tar,  and 
of  which,  by  boiling,  we  made  a  sort  of  stuff 
which  served  us  for  pitch,  and  this  answered  our 
end  effectually  ;  for  we  perfectly  made  our  vessel 
sound  and  tisht,  so  that  we  wanted  no  pitch  or 
tar  at  all.  This  secret  has  stood  me  in  stead, 
upon  many  occasions  since  that  time  in  the  same 
place. 

Our  vessel  being  thus  finished,  out  of  the  mizen- 
mast  of  the  ship  we  made  a  very  good  mast  to  her, 
and  fitted  our  sails  to  it  as  well  as  we  could  ;  then 
we  made  a  rudder  and  tiller,  and,   in  a  word, 
even  thing  that  our  present  necessity  called  upon 
us  for;   and  having  victualled  her,    and  put  as 
much   fresh  water  on  board  as  we  thought  we  ! 
wanted,  or  as  we  knew  how  to  stow  (for  we  were  | 
yet  without  casks),  we  put  to  sea  with  a  fair 
wind. 

We  had   spent   near    another  year  in   these 
rambles,  and  in  this  piece  of  work  ;  for  it  was  now, ! 
as    our   men    said,  about    the    beginning  of  our  j 
February,  and  the  sun  went  from  us  apace,  which  ' 
was  much  to  our  satisfaction,  for  the  heats  were  ; 
exceedingly  violent.     The  wind,    as  I  said,  was  : 
fair ;  for,  as  1  have  since  learned,  the  winds  gene 
rally  spring  up  to  the  eastward,  as  the  sun  goes 
from  them  to  the  north. 

Our  debate  now  was,  which  way  we  should  go, 
and  never  were  men  so  irresolute  ;  some  were  for 
going  to  the  east,  and  stretching  away  directly 
for  the  coast  of  Malabar  ;  but  others,  who  con 
sidered  more  seriously  the  length  of  that  voyage, 
shook  their  heads  at  the  proposal,  knowing  very 
well  that  neither  our  provisions,  especially  of 
water,  or  our  vessel,  were  equal  to  such  a  run  as 


that  is,  of  near  2,000  miles,  without  any  land  to 
touch  at  in  the  way. 

These  men,  too,  had  all  along  had  a  great  mind 
to  a  voyage  for  the  main  land  of  Africa,  where 
they  said  we  should  have  a  fair  cast  for  our  lives, 
and  might  be  sure  to  make  ourselves  rich,  which 
way  soever  we  went,  if  we  were  but  able  to 
make  our  way  through,  whether  by  sea  or  land. 

Besides,  as  the  case  stood  with  us,  we  had  not 
much  choice  for  our  way ;  for,  if  we  had  re 
solved  for  the  east,  we  were  at  the  wrong  season 
of  the  year,  and  must  have  stayed  till  April  or 
May  before  we  had  gone  to  sea.  At  length,  as 
we  had  the  wind  at  S.E.  and  E.S.E.,  and  fine 
promising  weather,  we  came  all  into  the  first  pro 
posal,  and  resolved  for  the  coast  of  Africa ;  nor 
were  we  long  in  disputing  as  to  our  coasting  the 
island  which  we  were  upon,  for  we  were  now 
upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  island  for  the  voyage 
we  intended,  so  we  stood  away  to  the  north,  and, 
having  rounded  the  cape,  we  hauled  away  south 
ward,  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  thinking  to 
reach  the  west  point  of  land,  which,  as  I  observed 
before,  runs  out  so  far  towards  the  coast  of 
Africa,  as  would  have  shortened  our  run  almost 
100  leagues.  But  when  we  had  sailed  about 
thirty  leagues,  we  found  the  winds  variable  under 
the  shore,  and  right  against  us,  so  we  concluded 
to  stand  over  directly,  for  then  we  had  the  wind 
fair,  and  our  vessel  was  but  very  ill  fitted  to  lie 
near  the  wind,  or  any  way  indeed  but  just  before  it. 

Having  resolved  upon  it.  therefore,  we  put 
into  the  shore  to  furnish  ourselves  again  with 
fresh  water  and  other  provisions,  and  about  the 
latter  end  of  March,  with  more  courage  than 
discretion,  more  resolution  than  judgment,  we 
launched  for  the  main  coast  of  Africa. 

As  for  me,  I  had  no  anxieties  about  it,  so  that 
we  had  but  a  view  of  reaching  some  land  or  other, 
I  cared  not  what  or  where  it  was  to  be,  having 
at  this  time  no  views  of  what  was  before  me,  nor 
much  thought  of  what  might  or  might  not  befal 
me ;  but  with  as  little  consideration  as  any  one 
can  be  supposed  to  have  at  my  age,  I  consented 
to  everything  that  was  proposed,  however  ha 
zardous  the  thing  itself,  however  improbable  the 
success. 

The  voyage,  as  it  was  undertaken  with  a  great 
deal  of  ignorance  and  desperation,  so  really  it 
was  not  carried  on  with  much  resolution  or  judg 
ment  ;  for  we  knew  no  more  of  the  course  we 
were  to  steer  than  this,  that  it  was  somewhere 
about  the  west,  within  two  or  three  points  N.  or 
S.,  and  as  we  had  no  compass  with  us  but  a  little 
brass  pocket  compass,  which  one  of  our  men 
had,  more  by  accident  than  otherwise,  so  we 
could  not  be  very  exact  in  our  course. 

However,  as  it  pleased  God  that  the  wind  con 
tinued  fair  at  S.E.  and  by  E.,  we  found  that 
N.W.  by  W.,  which  was  right  afore  it,  was  as 
good  a  course  for  us  as  any  we  could  go,  and 
thus  we  went  on. 

The  voyage  was  much  longer  than  we  ex 
pected;  our  vessel  also,  which  had  no  sail  that 
was  proportioned  to  her,  made  but  very  little 
way  in  the  sea,  and  sailed  heavily.  No  great 
adventures,  indeed,  happened  in  this  voyage, 
being  out  of  the  way  of  everything  that  could 
offer  to  divert  us ;  and  as  for  seeing  any  vess-el, 
we  had  not  the  least  occasion  to  hail  anything  in 
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all  the  voyage  ;  for  we  saw  not  one  vessel,  small 
or  great,  the  sea  we  were  upon  being  entirely  out 
of  the  way  of  all  commerce ;  for  the  people  of 
Madagascar  knew  no  more  of  the  shores  of  Africa 
than  we  did,  only  that  there  was  a  country  of 
lions,  as  they  call  it,  that  way. 

We  had  been  eight  or  nine  days  under  sail,  with 
a  fair  wind,  when,  to  our  great  joy,  one  of  our 
men  cried  out  "  Land  !"  We  had  great  reason 
to  be  glad  of  the  discovery,  for  we  had  not  water 
enough  left  for  above  two  or  three  days  more, 
though  at  a  short  allowance.  However,  though 
it  was  early  in  the  morning  when  we  discovered 
it,  we  made  it  near  night  before  we  reached  it, 
the  wind  slackening  almost  to  a  calm,  and  our 
ship  being,  as  I  said,  a  very  dull  sailer. 

We  were  sadly  baulked  upon  our  coming  to 
the  land,  when  we  found  that,  instead  of  the 
main  land  of  Africa,  it  was  only  a  little  is 
land,  with  no  inhabitants  upon  it,  at  least  none 
that  we  could  find ;  nor  any  cattle,  except  a 
few  goats,  of  which  we  killed  three  only.  How 
ever,  they  served  us  for  fresh  meat,  and  we  found 
very  good  water ;  and  it  was  fifteen  days  more 
before  we  reached  the  main,  which,  however,  at 
last,  we  arrived  at,  and,  which  was  most  essen 
tial  to  us,  as  we  came  to  it  just  as  all  our  provi 
sions  were  spent.  Indeed  we  may  say  they  were 
spent  first,  for  we  had  but.  a  pint  of  water  a 
day  to  each  man  for  the  last  two  days.  But, 
to  our  great  joy,  we  saw  the  land,  though  at  a 
great,  distance,  the  evening  before,  and  by  a 
pleasant  gale  in  the  night,  were,  by  morning, 
within  two  leagues  of  the  shore. 

We  never  scrupled  going  ashore  at  the  first 
place  we  came  at,  though,  had  we  had  patience, 
we  might  have  found  a  very  fine  river  a  little 
farther  off.  However,  we  kept  our  frigate  on 
float  by  the  help  of  two  great  poles,  which  we 
fastened  into  the  ground  to  moor  her,  like  poles  ; 
and  the  little  weak  ropes,  which,  as  I  said,  we 
had  made  of  matting,  served  us  well  enough  to 
make  the  vessel  fast. 

As  soon  as  we  had  viewed  the  country  a  little, 
got  fresh  water,  and  furnished  ourselves  with  some 
victuals,  which  we  found  very  scarce  here,  we 
went  on  board  again  with  our  stores.  All  we  got 
for  provision  was  some  fowls  that  we  killed,  and 
a  kind  of  wild  buffalo,  or  bull,  very  small,  but 
good  meat :  I  say,  having  got  these  things  on 
board,  we  resolved  to  sail  on  along  the  coast  which 
lay  N.N.E.,  till  we  found  some  creek  or  river 
that  we  might  run  up  into  the  country,  or  some 
town  or  people ;  for  we  had  reason  enough  to 
know  the  place  was  inhabited,  because  we  several 
times  saw  fires  in  the  night,  and  smoke  in  the 
day,  every  way  at  a  distance  from  us. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

RECEPTION  OF  THE  NATIVES — WE  DETERMINE  TO 
TRAVEL  THROUGH  THE  COUNTRY  BY  LAND — 
QUARREL  AND  BATTLE  WITH  THE  NEGROES  — WE 
TAKE  SIXTY  PRISONERS,  AND  MAKE  THEM  SER 
VANTS  TO  US  IN  OUR  JOURNEY — I  AM  AP 
POINTED  LEADER  OF  THE  EXPEDITION,  AND 
CHRISTENED  CAPTAIN — OUR  NEGRO  SERVANTS 
PROCURE  US  A  SUPPLY  OF  CATTLE. 

AT  length  we  came  to  a  very  large  bay,  and  in 
it  several  little  creeks  or  rivers  emptying  them 


selves  into  the  sea,  and  we  ran  boldly  into  the 
first  creek  we  came  at ;  where,  seeing  some  huts 
and  wild  people  about  them  on  the  shore,  we  ran 
our  vessel  into  a  little  cove  on  the  north  side  of 
the  creek,  and  held  up  a  long  pole,  with  a  white 
bit  of  cloth  on  it,  for  a  signal  of  peace  to  them. 
We  found  they  understood  us  presently,  for  they 
came  flocking  to  us,  men,  women,  and  children, 
most  of  them,  of  both  sexes,  stark  naked.  At 
first  they  stood  wondering  and  staring  at  us,  as 
if  we  had  been  monsters,  and  as  if  they  had  been 
frightened ;  but  we  found  they  inclined  to  be  fa 
miliar  with  us  afterwards.  The  first  thing  we 
did  to  try  them,  was,  we  held  up  our  hands  to  our 
mouths,  as  if  we  were  to  drink,  signifying  that 
we  wanted  water.  This  they  understood  pre 
sently,  and  three  of  their  women  and  two  boys 
ran  away  up  the  land,  and  came  back  in  about 
half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  several  pots, 
made  of  earth,  pretty  enough,  and  baked,  I  sup 
pose,  in  the  sun ;  these  they  brought  us  full  of 
water,  and  set  them  down  near  the  sea- shore, 
and  there  left  them,  going  back  a  little,  that  we 
might  fetch  them,  which  we  did. 

Some  time  after  this,  they  brought  us  roots 
and  herbs,  and  some  fruits  which  I  cannot  re 
member,  and  gave  us ;  but  as  we  had  nothing  to 
give  them,  we  found  them  not  so  free  as  the  peo 
ple  in  Madagascar  were.  However,  our  cutler 
went  to  work,  and,  as  he  had  saved  some  iron  out 
of  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  he  made  abundance  of 
toys,  birds,  dogs,  pins,  hooks,  and  rings  ;  and  we 
helped  to  file  them,  and  make  them  bright  for 
him,  and  when  we  gave  them  some  of  these,  they 
brought  us  all  sorts  of  provisions  they  had,  such 
as  goats,  hogs,  and  cows,  and  we  got  victuals 
enough. 

We  were  now  landed  upon  the  continent  of 
Africa,  the  most  desolate,  desert,  and  inhospi 
table  country  in  the  world,  even  Greenland  and 
Nova  Zembla  itself  not  exceptcd,  with  this  dif 
ference  only,  that  even  the  worst  part  of  it  we 
found  inhabited,  though,  taking  the  nature  and 
quality  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  it  might  have 
been  much  better  to  us  if  there  had  been  none. 

And,  to  add  to  the  exclamation  I  am  making 
on  the  nature  of  the  place,  it  was  here  that  we 
took  one  of  the  rashest,  and  wildest,  and  most 
desperate  resolutions  that  ever  was  taken  by 
man,  or  any  number  of  men,  in  the  world  ;  this 
was  to  travel  overland  through  the  heart  of  the 
country,  from  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  on  the 
east  ocean,  to  the  coast  of  Angola  or  Guinea,  on 
the  western  or  Atlantic  ocean,  a  continent  of  land 
of  at  least  1 ,800  milts,  in  which  journey  we  had 
excessive  heats  to  support,  unpassable  deserts  to 
go  over,  no  carriages,  camels,  or  beasts  of  any 
kind  to  carry  our  baggage,  innumerable  numbers 
of  wild  and  ravenous  beasts  to  encounter  with, 
such  as  lions,  leopards,  tigers,  lizards,  and  ele 
phants  ;  we  had  the  equinoctial  line  to  pass  un 
der,  and,  consequently,  were  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  torrid  zone  ;  we  had  nations  of  savages  to 
encounter  with,  barbarous  and  brutish  to  the  last 
degree ;  hunger  and  thirst  to  struggle  with,  and, 
in  one  word,  terrors  enough  to  have  daunted  the 
stoutest  hearts  that  ever  were  placed  in  cases  of 
flesh  and  blood. 

Yet,  fearless  of  all  these,  we  resolved  to  ad 
venture,  and  accordingly  made  such  preparations 
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for  our  journey  as  the  place  we  were  in  would 
allow  us,  and  such  as  our  little  experience  of  the 
country  seemed  to  dictate  to  us. 

It  had  been  some  time  already  that,  we  had 
been  used  to  tread  barefooted  upon  the  rocks,  the 
gravel,  the  grass,  and  the  sand  on  the  shore  ;  but 
as  we  found  the  worst  thing  for  our  feet  was  the 
walking  or  travelling  on  the  dry  burning  sands, 
within  the  country,  so  we  provided  ourselves  with 
a  sort  of  shoes,  made  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
with  the  hair  inward,  and  being  dried  in  the  sun, 
the  outsides  were  thick  and  hard,  and  would  last 
a  great  while.  In  short,  as  I  called  them,  so  I 
think  the  term  very  proper  still,  we  made  us 
gloves  for  our  feet,  and  we  found  them  very  con 
venient  and  very  comfortable. 

We  conversed  with  some  of  the  natives  of  the 
country,  who  were  friendly  enough.  What  tongue 
they  spoke  I  do  not  yet  pretend  to  know.  We 
talked  as  far  as  we  could  make  them  understand 
us,  not  only  about  our  provisions,  but  also  about 
our  undertaking,  and  asked  them  what  country 
lay  that  way,  pointing  west  with  our  hands.  They 
told  us  but  little  to  our  purpose,  only  we  thought, 
by  all  their  discourse,  that  there  were  many  great 
rivers,  many  lions  and  tigers,  elephants,  and  furi 
ous  wild  cats  (which  in  the  end  we  found  to  be 
civet  cats),  and  the  like. 

When  we  asked  them  if  any  one  had  ever  tra 
velled  that  way,  they  told  us  yes,  some  had  gone 
to  where  the  sun  sleeps,  meaning  to  the  west,  but 
they  could  riot  tell  us  who  they  were.  When  we 
asked  for  some  to  guide  us,  they  shrunk  up  their 
shoulders  as  Frenchmen  do  when  they  are  afraid 
to  undertake  a  thing.  When  we  asked  them 
about  the  lions  and  wild  creatures,  they  laughed, 
and  let  us  know  that  they  would  do  us  no  hurt, 
and  directed  us  to  a  good  way  indeed  to  deal  with 
them,  and  that  was  to  make  some  fire,  which 
would  always  fright  them  away  ;  and  so  indeed 
we  found  it. 

Upon  these  encouragements  we  resolved  upon 
our  journey,  and  many  considerations  put  us  upon 
it,  which,  had  the  thing  itself  been  practicable, 
we  were  not  so  much  to  blame  for  as  it  might 
otherwise  be  supposed  ;  I  will  name  some  of  them, 
not  to  make  the  account  too  tedious. 

First,  we  were  perfectly  destitute  of  means  to 
work  about  our  own  deliverance  any  other  way  ; 
we  were  on  shore  in  a  place  perfectly  remote  from 
all  European  navigation  ;  so  that  we  never  could 
think  of  being  relieved,  and  fetched  off  by  any  of 
our  own  countrymen  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Secondly,  if  we  had  adventured  to  have  sailed  on 
along  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  and  the  desolate 
shores  of  Africa  to  the  north,  till  we  came  to  the 
Red  Sea,  all  we  could  hope  for  there  was  to  be 
taken  by  the  Arabs,  and  be  sold  for  slaves  to  the 
Turks,  which  to  all  of  us  was  little  better  than 
death.  We  could  not  build  anything  of  a  vessel 
that  would  carry  us  over  the  great  Arabian  sea 
to  India,  nor  could  we  reach  the  Cape  de  Bona 
Speranza,  the  winds  being  too  variable,  and  the 
sea  in  that  latitude  too  tempestuous  ;  but  we  all 
knew,  if  we  could  cross  this  continent  of  land,  \\c 
might  reach  some  of  the  great  rivers  that  run 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  that,  on  the  banks 
of  any  of  those  rivers,  we  might  there  build  us 
canoes  which  would  carry  us  down,  if  it  were 
thousands  of  miles,  so  that  we  could  want  nothing 


but  food,  of  which  we  were  assured  we  might  kill 
sufficient  with  our  guns;  and  to  add  to  the  satis 
faction  of  our  deliverance,  we  concluded  we 
might,  every  one  of  us,  get  a  quantity  of  gold, 
which,  if  we  came  safe,  would  infinitely  recom 
pense  us  for  our  toil. 

I  cannot  say  that  in  all  our  consultations  I 
ever  began  to  enter  into  the  weight  and  merit  of 
any  enterprise  we  went  upon  till  now.  My  view 
before  was,  as  I  thought,  very  good,  viz.,  that  we 
should  get  into  the  Arabian  Gulph,  or  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  waiting  for  some  vessel 
passing  or  repassing  there,  of  which  there  is 
plenty,  have  seized  upon  the  first  we  came  at  by 
force,  and  not  only  have  enriched  ourselves  with 
her  cargo,  but  have  carried  ourselves  to  what 
part  of  the  world  we  had  pleased  ;  but  when  they 
came  to  talk  to  me  of  a  march  of  2  or  3,000  miles 
on  foot,  of  wandering  in  deserts  among  lions  and 
tigers,  I  confess  my  blood  ran  chill,  and  I  used 
all  the  arguments  I  could  to  persuade  them 
against  it. 

But  they  were  all  positive,  and  I  mi<jht  as  well 
have  held  my  tongue ;  so  I  submitted,  and  told 
them  I  would  keep  to  our  first  law,  to  be  governed 
by  the  majority,  and  we  resolved  upon  our  jour 
ney.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  take  an  ob 
servation,  and  see  whereabouts  in  the  world  we 
were,  which  we  did,  and  found  we  were  in  the 
latitude  of  12  degrees  35  minutes  south  of  the 
line.  The  next  thing  was  to  look  on  the  charts, 
and  see  the  coast  of  the  country  we  aimed  at, 
'  which  we  found  to  be  from  8  to  1 1  degrees  south 
latitude,  if  we  went  for  the  coast  of  Angola,  or  in 
12  to  29  degrees  north  latitude,  if  we  made  for 
the  river  Nigre,  and  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Our  aim  was  for  the  coast  of  Angola,  which,  by 
the  charts  we  had,  lying  very  near  the  same  lati 
tude  we  were  then  in,  our  course  thither  was  due 
west ;  and  as  we  were  assured  we  should  meet 
with  rivers,  we  doubted  not  but  that  by  their 
help  we  might  ease  our  journey,  especially  if  we 
could  find  means  to  cross  the  great  lake,  or  in 
land  of  the  sea,  which  the  natives  call  Coalmucoa, 
out  of  which  it  is  said  the  river  Nile  has  its  source 
or  beginning ;  but  we  reckoned  without  our  host, 
as  you  will  see  in  the  sequel  of  our  story. 

The  next  thing  we  had  to  consider  was,  how 
to  carry  our  baggage,  which  we  were  first  of  all 
determined  not  to  travel  without ;  neither  indeed 
was  it  possible  for  us  to  do  so,  for  even  our  am 
munition,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  us, 
and  on  which  our  subsistence,  I  mean  for  food, 
as  well  as  our  defence  against  wild  beasts  and 
wild  men,  depended, — I  say,  even  our  ammunition 
was  a  load  too  heavy  for  us  to  carry,  in  a  country 
where  the  heat  was  such  that  we  should  be  load 
enough  for  ourselves. 

We  inquired  in  the  country,  and  found  there 
was  no  beast  of  burthen  known  among  them ; 
that  is  to  say,  neither  horses  nor  mules,  or  asses, 
camels,  or  dromedaries ;  the  only  creature  they 
had  was  a  kind  of  buffalo,  or  tame  bull,  such  a 
one  as  we  had  killed ;  and  that  some  of  these 
they  had  brought  so  to  their  hand,  that  they 
taught  them  to  go  and  come  with  their  voices,  as 
they  called  them  to  them,  or  sent  them  from 
them  ;  that  they  made  them  carry  burthens ; 
and  particularly  that  they  would  swim  over  rivers 
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and  lakes  upon  them,  the  creatures  swimming 
very  high  and  strong  in  the  water. 

But  we  understood  nothing  of  the  management 
of  guiding  such  a  creature,  or  how  to  bind  a  bur 
then  upon  them  ;  and  this  last  part  of  our  con 
sultation  puzzled  us  extremely.  At  last  I  pro 
posed  a  method  for  them,  which,  after  some  con 
sideration,  they  found  very  convenient ;  and  this 
was  to  quarrel  with  some  of  the  negro  natives, 
take  ten  or  twelve  of  them  prisoners,  and  binding 
them  as  slaves,  cause  them  to  travel  with  us,  and 
make  them  carry  our  baggage  ;  which  I  alleged 
would  be  convenient  and  useful  many  ways,  as 
well  to  show  us  the  way,  as  to  converse  with 
other  natives  for  us. 

This  counsel  was  not  accepted  at  first,  but  the 
natives  soon  gave  them  reason  to  approve  it,  and 
also  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  put  it  in  prac 
tice  ;  for,  as  our  little  traffic  with  the  natives  was 
hitherto  upon  the  faith  of  their  first  kindness,  we 
found  some  knavery  among  them  at  last ;  for 
having  bought  some  cattle  of  them  for  our  toys, 
which,  as  I  said,  our  cutler  had  contrived,  one  of 
our  men  differing  with  his  chapman,  truly  they 
huffed  him  in  their  manner,  and,  keeping  the 
things  he  had  offered  them  for  the  cattle,  made 
their  fellows  drive  away  the  cattle  before  his  face, 
and  laugh  at  him  ;  our  man  crying  out  loud  of 
this  violence,  and  calling  to  some  of  us  who  were 
not  far  off,  the  negro  he  was  dealing  with  threw 
a  lance  at  him,  which  came  so  true,  that,  if  he 
had  not  with  great  agility  jumped  aside,  and  held 
up  his  hand  also  to  turn  the  lance  as  it  came,  it 
had  struck  through  his  body ;  and,  as  it  was, 
it  wounded  him  in  the  arm :  at  which  the  man 
enraged,  took  up  his  fuzee,  and  shot  the  negro 
through  the  heart. 

The  others  that  were  near  him,  and  all  those 
that  were  with  us  at  a  distance,  were  so  terribly 
frightened;  first,  at  the  flash  of  fire;  secondly, 
at  the  noise  ;  and  thirdly,  at  seeing  their  coun 
tryman  killed,  that  they  stood  like  men  stupid 
and  amazed,  at  first,  for  some  time ;  but,  after 
they  were  a  little  recovered  from  their  fright, 
one  of  them,  at  a  good  distance  from  us,  set  up 
a  sudden  screaming  noise,  which,  it  seems,  is  the 
noise  they  make  when  they  go  to  fight;  and  all 
the  rest  understanding  what  he  meant,  answered 
him,  and  run  together  to  the  place  where  he  was, 
and  we  not  knowing  what  it  meant,  stood  still, 
looking  upon  one  another  like  a  parcel  of  fools. 

But  we  were  presently  undeceived ;  for,  in  two 
or  three  minutes  more,  we  heard  the  screaming 
roaring  noise  go  on  from  one  place  to  another, 
through  all  their  little  towns  ;  nay,  even  over  the 
creek  to  the  other  side ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  we 
saw  a  naked  multitude  running  from  all  parts  to 
the  place  where  the  first  man  began  it,  as  to  a 
rendezvous ;  and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  I  believe 
there  was  near  500  of  them  gotten  together, 
armed  some  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  most  with 
lances,  which  they  throw  at  a  good  distance,  so 
nicely  that  they  will  strike  a  bird  flying. 

We  had  but  a  very  little  time  for  consultation, 
for  the  multitude  was  increasing  every  moment ; 
and  I  verily  believe,  if  we  had  stayed  long,  they 
would  have  been  10.000  together  in  a  little  time. 
We  had  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  but  to  fly  to 
our  ship  or  bark,  where  indeed  we  could  have 
defended  ourselves  very  well,  or  to  advance  and 


try  what  a  volley  or  two  of  small  shot  would 
do  for  us. 

We  resolved  immediately  upon  the  latter,  de 
pending  upon  it  that  the  lire  and  terror  of  our 
shot  would  soon  put  them  to  flight ;  so  we  drew 
up  all  in  a  line,  and  marched  boldly  up  to  them ; 
they  stood  ready  to  meet  us,  depending,  I  sup 
pose,  to  destroy  us  all  with  their  lances;  we 
halted,  and,  standing  at  a  good  distance  from  one 
another,  to  stretch  our  line  as  far  as  we  could, 
we  gave  them  a  salute  with  our  shot,  which,  be 
sides  what  we  wounded  that  we  knew  not  of, 
knocked  sixteen  of  them  down  upon  the  spot, 
and  three  more  were  so  lamed,  that  they  fell 
20  or  30  yards  from  them. 

As  soon  as  we  had  fired,  they  set  up  the  hor 
rible  yell,  or  howling,  partly  raised  by  those  that 
were  wounded,  and  partly  by  those  that  pitied 
and  condoled  the  bodies  they  saw  lie  dead,  that 
I  never  heard  anything  like  it  before  or  since. 

We  stood  stock  still  after  we  had  fired,  to  load 
our  guns  again,  and  finding  they  did  not  stir  from 
the  place,  we  fired  among  them  again  ;  we  killed 
about  nine  of  them  at  the  second  fire ;  but  as 
they  did  not  stand  so  thick  as  before,  all  our  men 
did  not  fire,  seven  of  us  being  ordered  to  reserve 
our  charge,  and  to  advance  as  soon  as  the  other 
had  fired,  while  the  rest,  loaded  again ;  of  which 
I  shall  speak  again  presently. 

As  soon  as  we  had  fired  the  second  volley,  we 
shouted  as  loud  as  we  could,  and  the  seven  men 
advanced  upon  them,  and,  coming  about  twenty 
yards  nearer,  fired  again,  and  those  that  were 
behind  having  loaded  again  with  all  expedition, 
followed ;  but  when  they  saw  us  advance,  they 
ran  screaming  away  as  if  they  were  bewitched. 

When  we  came  up  to  the  field  of  battle,  we 
saw  a  great  number  of  bodies  lying  upon  the 
ground,  many  more  than  we  could  suppose  were 
killed  or  wounded  ;  nay,  more  than  we  had  bullets 
in  our  pieces  when  we  fired ;  and  we  could  not 
tell  what  to  make  of  it ;  but  at  length  we  found 
how  it  was,  viz.,  that  they  were  frightened  out 
of  all  manner  of  sense ;  nay,  I  do  believe  several 
of  those  that  were  really  dead,  were  frightened 
to  death,  and  had  no  wound  about  them. 

Of  those  that  were  thus  frightened,  as  I  have 
said,  several  of  them,  as  they  recovered  them 
selves,  came  and  worshipped  us  (taking  us  for 
gods  or  devils,  I  know  not  which,  nor  did  it  much 
matter  to  us):  some  kneeling,  some  throwing 
themselves  flat  on  the  ground,  made  a  thousand 
antique  gestures,  but  all  with  tokens  of  the  most 
profound  submission.  It  presently  carne  into 
my  head,  that  we  might  now,  by  the  law  of  arms, 
take  as  many  prisoners  as  we  would,  and  make 
them  travel  with  us,  and  carry  our  baggage.  As 
soon  as  I  proposed  it,  our  men  wore  all  of  my 
mind ;  and  accordingly  we  secured  about  sixty 
lusty  young  fellows,  and  let  them  know  thoy 
must  go  with  us;  which  they  seemed  very  will 
ing  to  do.  But  the  next  question  we  had  among 
ourselves,  was,  how  we  should  do  to  trust  them, 
for  we  found  the  people  not  like  those  of  Mada 
gascar,  but  fierce,  revengeful,  and  treacherous ; 
for  which  reason  we  were  sure  that  we  should 
have  no  service  from  them  but  that  of  mere 
slaves ;  no  subjection  that  would  continue  any 
longer  than  the  fear  of  us  was  upon  them,  nor 
any  labour  but  by  violence. 


OF  CAPTAIN  SINGLETON. 


Before  I  go  any  farther,  I  must  hint  to  the 
reader,  that  from  this  time  forward  I  began  to 
enter  a  little  more  seriously  into  the  circum 
stance  I  was  in,  and  concerned  myself  more  in 
the  conduct  of  our  affairs ;  for  though  my  com 
rades  were  all  older  men,  yet  I  began  to  find 
them  void  of  counsel,  or,  as  I  now  call  it,  pre 
sence  of  mind,  when  they  came  to  the  execution 
of  anything.  The  first  occasion  I  took  to  observe 
this,  was  in  their  late  engagement  with  the  na 
tives,  when,  though  they  had  taken  a  good  reso 
lution  to  attack  them  and  fire  upon  them,  yet. 
when  they  had  fired  the  first  time,  and  found 
that  the  negroes  did  not  run  as  they  expected, 
their  hearts  began  to  fail,  and  I  am  persuaded,  if 
their  bark  had  been  near  hand,  they  would  every 
man  have  run  away. 

Upon  this  occasion  I  began  to  take  upon  me 
a  little  to  hearten  them  up,  and  to  call  upon  them 
to  load  again,  and  give  them  another  volley,  tell 
ing  them  that  I  would  engage,  if  they  would  be 
ruled  by  me,  I'd  make  the  negroes  run  fast 
enough.  I  found  this  heartened  them,  and 
therefore,  when  they  fired  a  second  time,  I  de 
sired  them  to  reserve  some  of  their  shot  for  an 
attempt  by  itself,  as  I  mentioned  above. 

Having  fired  a  second  time,  I  was  indeed 
forced  to  command,  as  I  may  call  it.  "  Now, 
seigniors,"  said  I,  "  let  us  give  them  a  cheer."  So 
I  opened  my  throat,  and  shouted  three  times,  as 
our  English  sailors  do  on  like  occasions.  "  And 
now  follow  me,"  said  I  to  the  seven  that  had  not 
fired,  "  and  I'll  warrant  you  we  will  make  work 
with  them  :''  and  so  it  proved  indeed  ;  for,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  us  coming,  away  they  ran.  as  above. 

From  this  day  forward  they  would  call  me 
nothing  but  Seignior  Capitanio  ;  but  I  told  them 
I  would  not  be  culled  seignior.  "  Well,  then,"  said 
the  gunner,  who  spoke  good  English,  "you  shall 
be  called  Captain  Bob ;"  and  so  they  gave  me  my 
title  ever  after. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  of  the  Portuguese 
than  this,  take  them  nationally  or  personally,  if 
they  are  heartened  by  anybody  to  go  before,  ana 
encourage  them  by  example,  they  will  behave 
well  enough;  but  if  they  have  nothing  but  their 
own  measures  to  follow,  they  sink  immediately : 
these  men  had  certainly  fled  from  a  parcel  of 
naked  savages,  though  even  by  flying  they  could 
not  have  saved  their  lives,  if  I  had  not  shouted 
and  hallooed,  and  rather  made  sport  with  the 
thing  than  a  fight,  to  keep  up  their  courage. 

Nor  was  there  less  need  of  it  upon  several  oc 
casions  hereafter ;  and  I  do  confess  I  have  often 
wondered  how  a  number  of  men,  who,  when  they 
came  to  the  extremity,  were  so  ill  supported  by 
their  own  spirits,  had  at  first  courage  to  propose 
and  to  undertake  the  most  desperate  and  imprac 
ticable  attempt  that  ever  men  went  about  in  the 
world. 

There  were  indeed  two  or  three  indefatigable 
men  among  them,  by  whose  courage  and  industry 
all  the  rest  were  upheld ;  and  indeed  those  two 
or  three  were  the  managers  of  them  from  the 
beginning  ;  that  was  the  gunner,  and  that  cutler 
whom  I  call  the  artist;  and  the  third,  who  was 
pretty  well,  though  not  like  either  of  them,  was 
one  of  the  carpenters.  These  indeed  were  the 
life  and  soul  of  all  the  rest,  and  it  was  to  their 
courage  that  all  the  rest  owed  the  resolution  they 


|  showed  upon  any  occasion.  But  when  those 
saw  me  take  a  little  upon  me,  as  above,  they 
embraced  me,  and  treated  me  with  particular 
affection  ever  after. 

This  gunner  was  an  excellent  mathematician, 
a  good  scholar,  and  a  complete  sailor ;  and  it  was 
in  conversing  intimately  with  him  that  1  learned 
afterwards  the  grounds  of  what  knowledge  J  have 
since  had  in  all  the  sciences  useful  for  navigation, 
and  particularly  in  the  geographical  part  of 
knowledge. 

Even  in  our  conversation,  finding  me  eager 
to  understand  and  learn,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  general  knowledge  of  things  in  my  mind, 
gave  me  just  ideas  of  the  form  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  sea,  the  situation  of  countries,  the  course 
of  rivers,  the  doctrine  of  the  spheres,  the  motion 
of  the  stars;  and,  in  a  word,  taught  me  a  kind 
of  system  of  astronomy,  which  I  afterwards  im 
proved. 

In  an  especial  manner,  he  filled  my  head  with 
aspiring  thoughts,  and  with  an  earnest  desire 
after  learning  everything  that  could  be  taught 
me ;  convincing  me,  that  nothing  could  qualify 
me  for  great  undertakings  but  a  degree  of  learn^ 
ing  superior  to  what  was  usual  in  the  race  of  sea 
men  ;  he  told  me,  that  to  be  ignorant  was  to  be 
certain  of  a  mean  station  in  the  world,  but  that 
knowledge  was  the  first  step  to  preferment.  He 
was  always  flattering  me  with  my  capacity  to 
learn ;  and  though  that  fed  my  pride,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  I  had  a  secret  ambition,  which 
just  at  that  time  fed  itself  in  my  mind,  it  prompt 
ed  in  me  an  insatiable  thirst  after  learning  in 
general,  and  I  resolved,  if  ever  I  came  back  to 
Europe,  and  had  anything  left  to  purchase  it,  I 
would  make  myself  master  of  all  the  parts  of 
learning  needful  to  the  making  of  me  a  complete 
sailor ;  but  1  was  not  so  just  to  myself  afterwards 
as  to  do  it  when  I  had  an  opportunity. 

But  to  return  to  our  business:  the  gunner, 
when  he  saw  the  service  I  had  done  in  the  fight, 
and  heard  my  proposal  for  keeping  a  number  of 
prisoners  for  our  march,  and  for  carrying  our 
baggage,  turns  to  me  before  them  all.  "  Captain 
Bob,"  says  he,  "  1  think  you  must  be  our  leader, 
for  all  the  success  of  this  enterprise  is  owing  to 
you."  "No,  no,"  said  I,  "do  not  compliment 
me ;  you  shall  be  our  Seignior  Capitanio,  you 
shall  be  general ;  I  am  too  young  for  it."  So,  in 
short,  we  all  agreed  he  should  be  our  leader; 
but  he  would  not  accept  of  it  alone,  but  would 
have  me  joined  with  him ;  and  all  the  rest 
agreeing,  I  was  obliged  to  comply. 

The  first  piece  of  service  they  put  me  upon  in 
this  new  command  was  as  difficult  as  any  they 
could  think  of,  and  that  was  to  manage  the 
prisoners;  which,  however,  I  cheerfully  under 
took,  as  you  shall  hear  presently :  but  the  imme 
diate  consultation  was  yet  of  more  consequence  ; 
and  that  was,  first,  which  way  we  should  go; 
and  secondly,  how  to  furnish  ourselves  for  the 
voyage  with  provisions. 

There  was  among  the  prisoners  one  tall,  well- 
shaped,  handsome  fellow,  to  whom  the  rest 
seemed  to  pay  great  respect,  and  who,  as  we 
understood  afterwards,  was  the  son  of  one  of 
their  kings  ;  his  father  was,  it  seems,  killed  at 
our  first  volley,  and  he  wounded  with  a  shot  in 
his  arm,  and  with  another  just  on  one  of  his  hips 
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or  haunches.  The  shot  in  his  haunch  being  in  a 
fleshy  part,  bled  much,  and  he  was  half  dead 
with  the  loss  of  blood.  As  to  the  shot  in  his 
arm,  it  had  broke  his  wrist,  and  he  was  by  both 
these  wounds  quite  disabled,  so  that  we  were 
once  going  to  turn  him  away,  and  let  him  die ; 
and,  if  we  had,  he  would  have  died  indeed  in  a 
few  days  more :  but,  as  I  found  the  man  had 
some  respect  showed  him,  it  presently  occurred 
to  my  thoughts  that  we  might  bring  him  to  be 
useful  to  us,  and  perhaps  make  him  a  kind  of 
commander  over  them.  So  I  caused  our  sur 
geon  to  take  him  in  hand,  and  gave  the  poor 
wretch  good  words,  that  is  to  say,  I  spoke  to 
him  as  well  as  I  could  by  signs,  to  make  him 
understand  that  we  would  make  him  well  again. 

This  created  a  new  awe  in  their  minds  of  us, 
believing  that,  as  we  could  kill  at  a  distance  by 
something  invisible  to  them  (for  so  our  shot  was, 
to  be  sure),  so  we  could  make  them  well  again 
too.  Upon  this  the  young  prince  (for  so  we 
called  him  afterwards)  called  six  or  seven  of  the 
savages  to  him,  and  said  something  to  them ; 
what  it  was  we  know  not,  but  immediately  all 
the  seven  came  to  me,  and  kneeled  down  to  me, 
holding  up  their  hands,  and  making  signs  of  en 
treaty,  pointing  to  the  place  where  one  of  those 
lay  whom  we  had  killed. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  or  any  of  us  could 
understand  them  ;  but  one  of  them  ran  and  lifted 
up  a  dead  man,  pointing  to  his  wound,  which 
was  in  his  eyes,  for  he  was  shot  into  the  head  at 
one  of  his  eyes.  Then  another  pointed  to  the 
surgeon,  and  at  last  we  found  it  out,  that  the 
meaning  was,  that  he  should  hesxl  the  prince's 
father  too,  who  was  dead,  being  shot  through  the 
head,  as  above. 

We  piesently  took  the  hint,  and  would  not  say 
we  could  not  do  it,  but  let  thrm  know,  the  men 
that  were  killed  were  those  that  had  first  fallen 
upon  us,  and  provoked  us,  and  we  would  by  no 
means  make  them  alive  again;  and  that,  if  any 
others  did  so,  we  would  kill  them  too,  and  never 
let  them  live  any  more :  but  that,  if  he  (the 
prince)  would  be  willing  to  go  with  us,  and  do  as 
we  should  direct  him,  we  would  not  let  him  die, 
and  would  make  his  arm  well.  Upon  this  he  bid 
his  men  go  and  fetch  a  long  stick  or  staff,  and 
lay  on  the  ground.  When  they  brought  it,  we 
saw  it  was  an  arrow ;  he  took  it  with  his  left 
hand  (for  his  other  was  lame  with  the  wound), 
and,  pointing  up  at  the  sun,  broke  the  arrow  in 
two,  and  set  the  point  against  his  breast,  and 
then  gave  it  to  me.  This  was,  as  I  understood 
afterwards,  wishing  the  sun,  whom  they  worship, 
might  shoot  him  into  the  breast  with  an  arrow 
if  ever  he  failed  to  be  my  friend  ;  and  giving  the 
point  of  the  arrow  to  me  was  to  be  a  testimony 
that  I  was  the  man  he  had  sworn  to :  and  never 
was  Christian  more  punctual  to  an  oath  than  he 
was  to  this,  for  he  was  a  sworn  servant  to  us  for 
many  a  weary  month  after  that. 

When  I  brought  him  to  the  surgeon,  he  im 
mediately  dressed  the  wound  in  his  haunch  or 
buttock,  and  found  the  bullet  had  only  grazed 
upon  the  flesh,  and  passed,  as  it  were,  by  it,  but 
it  was  not  lodged  in  the  part,  so  that  it  was  soon 
healed  and  well  again;  but,  as  to  his  arm,  he 
found  one  of  the  bones  broken,  which  are  in  the 
fore  part  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow;  and  this 


he  set,  and  splintered  it  up,  and  bound  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  hanging  it  about  his  neck,  and  making 
signs  to  him  that  he  should  not  stir  it ;  which  he 
was  so  strict  an  observer  of,  that  he  set  him 
down,  and  never  moved  one  way  or  other  but  as 
the  surgeon  gave  him  leave. 

I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  acquaint  this 
negro  what  we  intended  to  do,  and  what  use  we 
intended  to  make  of  his  men ;  and  particularly 
to  teach  him  the  meaning  of  what  we  said,  espe 
cially  to  teach  him  some  words,  such  as  yes  and 
no,  and  what  they  meant,  and  to  inure  him  to 
our  way  of  talking ;  and  he  was  very  willing  and 
apt  to  learn  anything  I  taught  him. 

It  was  easy  to  let  him  see  that  we  intended  to 
carry  our  provision  with  us  from  the  first  day ; 
but  he  made  signs  to  us  to  tell  us  we  need  not, 
for  we  should  find  provision  enough  everywhere 
for  forty  days.  It  was  very  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  how  he  expressed  forty;  for  he  knew 
no  figures,  but  some  words  that  they  used  to  one 
another  that  they  understood  it  by.  At  last  one 
of  the  negroes,  by  his  order,  laid  forty  little  stones 
one  by  another,  to  show  us  how  many  days  we 
should  travel,  and  find  provisions  sufficient. 

Then  I  showed  him  our  baggage,  which  was 
heavy,  particularly  our  powder,  shot,  lead,  iron, 
carpenters'  tools,  seamen's  instruments,  cases  of 
bottles,  and  other  lumber.  He  took  some  of  the 
things  up  in  his  hand  to  feel  the  weight,  and 
shook  his  head  at  them ;  so  I  told  our  people 
they  must  resolve  to  divide  their  things  into 
small  parcels,  and  make  them  portable ;  and  ac 
cordingly  they  did  so,  by  which  means  we  were 
fain  to  leave  all  our  chests  behind  us,  which  were 
eleven  in  number. 

Then  he  made  signs  to  us  that  he  would  pro 
cure  some  buffaloes,  or  young  bulls,  as  I  called 
thorn,  to  carry  things  for  us,  and  made  signs  too, 
that  if  we  were  weary,  we  might  be  carried  too ; 
but  that  we  slighted,  only  were  willing  to  have 
the  creatures,  because,  at  last,  when  they  could 
serve  us  no  farther  for  carriage,  we  might  cat 
them  all  up  if  we  had  any  occasion  for  them. 

I  then  carried  him  to  our  bark,  and  showed 
him  what  things  we  had  here ;  he  seemed  amazed 
at  the  sight  of  our  bark,  having  never  seen  any 
thing  of  that  kind  before,  for  their  boats  are  most 
wretched  things,  such  as  I  never  saw  before 
having  no  head  cr  stern,  and  being  made  only 
of  the  skins  of  goats,  sewed  together,  with  dried 
guts  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  done  over  with  a 
kind  of  slimy  stuff  like  rosin  and  oil,  but  of  a  most 
nauseous,  odious  smell ;  and  they  are  poor  mi 
serable  things  for  boats,  the  worst  that  any  part 
of  the  world  ever  saw ;  a  cnnoe  is  an  cxr.ellent 
contrivance  compared  to  them. 

But  to  return  to  our  boat :  We  carried  our 
new  prince  into  it,  and  helped  him  over  the  side, 
because  of  his  lameness.  We  made  signs  to  him 
that,  his  men  must  carry  our  goods  for  us,  and 
showed  him  what  we  had ;  he  answered,  Si, 
Seignior,  or,  Yes,  sir  (for  we  had  taught  him 
that  word  and  the  meaning  of  it),  and  taking  up 
a  bundle,  he  made  signs  to  us,  that  when  his  arm 
was  well  he  would  carry  some  for  us. 

1  made  signs  again  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  woulii 
make  liis  men  carry  them,  we  would  not  let  him 
carry  anything.  We  had  secured  all  the  prisoners 
in  a  narrow  place,  where  we  had  bound  them 
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with  mat  cords,  and  set  up  stakes  like  a  palisado 
round  them  :  so,  when  we  carried  the  prince  on 
shore,  went  with  him  to  them,  and  made  signs  to 
him  to  ask  them  if  they  were  willing  to  go  with 
us  to  the  country  of  lions.  Accordingly  he  made 
a  long  speech  to  them,  and  we  could  understand 
by  it  that,  he  told  them,  if  they  were  willing,  they 
must  say,  Si  Seignior,  telling  them  what  it  signi 
fied.  They  immediately  answered,  Si  Seignior, 
and  clapped  their  hands,  looking  up  to  the  sun, 
which,  the  prince  signified  to  us,  was  swearing  to 
be  faithful.  But  as  soon  as  they  had  said  so,  one 
of  them  made  a  long  speech  to  the  prince  ;  and 
in  it  we  perceived,  by  his  gestures,  which  were 
very  antic,  that  they  desired  something  from  us, 
and  that  they  were  in  great  concern  about  it. 
So  I  asked  him,  as  well  as  I  could,  what  it  was 
they  desired  of  us  ;  he  told  us  by  signs,  that  they 
desired  we  should  clap  our  hands  to  the  sun  (that 
was  to  swear)  that  we  would  not  kill  them,  that 
we  would  give  them  Chiaruck,  that  is  to  say, 
bread,  would  not  starve  them,  and  would  not  let 
the  lions  eat  them.  I  told  him  we  would  pro 
mise  all  that ;  then  he  pointed  to  the  sun,  and 
clapped  his  hands,  signing  to  me  that.  I  should 
do  so  too,  which  I  did ;  at  which  all  the  prisoners 
fell  fiat  on  the  ground,  and  rising  up  again,  made 
the  oddest,  wildest  cries  that  ever  J  heard. 

I  think  it  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that 
ever  any  religious  thought  affected  me ;  but  I 
could  not  refrain  some  reflections,  and  almost 
tears,  in  considering  how  happy  it  was  that  I 
was  not  born  among  such  creatures  as  these, 
and  was  not  so  stupidly  ignorant  and  barbarous  : 
but  this  soon  went  off  again,  and  I  was  not 
troubled  again  with  any  qualms  of  that  sort  for  a 
long  time  after. 

When  this  ceremony  was  over,  our  concern 
was  to  get  some  provisions,  as  well  for  the  pre 
sent  subsistence  of  our  prisoners  as  ourselves ; 
and  making  signs  to  our  prince  that  we  were 
thinking  upon  that  subject,  he  made  signs  to  me 
that,  if  I  would  let  one  of  the  prisoners  go  to  his 
town,  he  should  bring  provisions,  and  should 
bring  some  beasts  to  carry  our  baggage.  I 
seemed  loath  to  trust  him,  and  supposing  that  he 
would  run  away,  he  made  great  signs  of  fidelity, 
and  with  his  own  hands  tied  a  rope  about  his 
neck,  offering  me  one  end  of  it.  intimating  that  I 
should  hang  him  if  the  man  did  not  come  again. 
So  I  consented,  and  he  gave  him  abundance  of 
instructions,  and  sent  him  away,  pointing  to  the 
light  of  the  sun,  which  it  seems  was  to  tell  him 
at  what  time  he  must  be  back. 

The  fellow  ran  as  if  he  was  mad,  and  held  it 
till  he  was  quite  out  of  sight,  by  which  I  supposed 
he  had  a  great  way  to  go.  The  next  morning, 
about  two  hours  before  the  time  appointed,  the 
black  prince,  for  so  I  always  called  him,  beckon 
ing  with  his  hand  to  me.  and  hallooing  after  his 
manner,  desired  me  to  come  to  him,  which  I  did, 
when,  pointing  to  a  little  hill  about  two  miles  off, 
1  saw  plainly  a  little  drove  of  cattle,  aud  several 
people  with  them  ;  those,  he  told  me  by  signs, 
were  the  man  he  had  sent,  and  several  more  with 
him,  and  cattle  for  us. 

Accordingly,  by  the  time  appointed,  he  came 
quite  to  our  huts,  and  brought  with  him  a  great 
many  cows,  young  runts,  about  sixteen  goats, 
and  four  young  bulls,  taught  to  carry  burthens. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WE    SET  OUT  ON    OUR    MARCH.  —  CHEAT  USB    OF    THE 
BULLS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AS  BEASTS    OF    BURTHEN. 

MANNER  OF    SAILING    200    WILES    IN     A    GREAT 

RIVER  UP    THE    COUNTIIY. — WE  ARE    STOPPED    BY 

A    PRODIGIOUS    CATARACT OUR  GUNNER  SHOOTS 

A  FINE  LEOPARD,  TO  THE  CREAT  TERROR  AND 
ASTONISHMENT  OF  OUR  NT.GROES. —  MANNER  OF 
PROCEEDING  AFTER  LEAVING  OUR  BARK.  —DAN 
GEROUS  ENCOUNTER  WITH  SAVAGES. 

THIS  was  a  supply  of  provisions  sufficient ;  as 
for  bread,  we  were  obliged  to  shift  with  some 
roots  which  we  had  made  use  of  before.  We 
then  began  to  consider  of  making  some  large 
bags  like  the  soldiers'  knapsacks,  for  their  men  to 
carry  our  baggage  in,  and  to  make  it  easy  to 
them  ;  and  the  goats  being  killed,  I  ordered  the 
skins  to  be  spread  in  the  sun,  and  they  were  as 
dry  in  two  days  as  could  be  desired  ;  so  we  foucd 
means  to  make  such  little  bags  as  we  wanted, 
and  began  to  divide  our  baggage  into  them. 
When  the  black  prince  found  what  they  were 
for,  and  how  easy  they  were  of  carriage  when  we 
put  them  on,  he  smifed  a  little,  and  sent  away 
the  man  again  to  fetch  skins,  and  he  brought  two 
natives  more  with  him,  all  loaded  with  skins 
better  cured  than  ours,  and  of  other  kinds,  such 
as  we  could  not  tell  what  names  to  give  them. 

These  two  men  brought  the  black  prince  two 
lances,  of  the  sort  they  use  in  their  fights,  but 
finer  than  ordinary,  being  made  of  black  smooth 
wood,  as  fine  as  ebony,  and  headed  at  the  point 

with  the  end  of  a  long  tooth  of  some  creature 

we  could  not  tell  of  what  creature  ;  the  head  was 
so  firm  put  on,  and  the  tooth  so  strong,  though 
no  bigger  than  my  thumb,  and  sharp  at  the  end, 
that  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  any  place  in 
the  world. 

The  prince  would  not  take  them  till  I  gave 
him  leave,  but  made  signs  that  they  should  give 
them  to  me  ;  however,  I  gave  him  "leave  to  take 
them  himself,  for  I  saw  evident  signs  of  an  hon 
ourable  just  principle  in  him. 

We  now  prepared  for  our  march,  when  the 
prince  coming  to  me,  and  pointing  towards  the 
several  quarters  of  the  world,  made  signs  to  know 
which  way  we  intended  to  go  ;  and  when  I  showed 
him,  pointing  to  the  west,  lie  presently  let  me 
know  there  was  a  great  river  a  little  further  to 
the  north,  which  was  able  to  carry  our  bark 
many  leagues  into  the  country  due  west.  I  pre 
sently  took  the  hint,  and  inquired  for  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  I  understood  by  him  was 
above  a  day's  march,  and,  by  our  estimation,  we 
found  it  about  seven  leagues  further.  I  talc 
this  to  be  the  great  river  marked  by  our  chart- 
makers  at  the  northmost  part  of  the  coast  of  Mo 
zambique,  and  called  there  Quilloa. 

Consulting  thus  with  ourselves,  we  resolved  to 
take  the  prince,  and  as  many  of  the  prisoners  as 
we  could  stow  in  our  frigate,  and  go  about  by 
the  bay  into  the  river ;  and  that  eight  of  us,  with 
our  arms,  should  march  by  land  to  meet  them  on 
the  river  side ;  for  the  prince,  carrying  us  to  a 
rising  ground,  had  showed  us  the  river  very 
plain,  a  great  way  up  the  country,  and  in  one 
place  it  was  not  above  six  miles  to  it. 

It  was  my  lot  to  march  by  land,  and  be  captain 
of  the  whole  caravan.  1  had  eight  of  our  men 
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with  me,  and  seven-and-thirty  of  our  prisoners, 
without  any  baggage,  for  all  our  luggage  was  yet 
on  board.  We  drove  the  young  bulls  with  us  ; 
nothing  was  ever  so  tame,  so  willing  to  work,  or 
carry  anything.  The  negroes  would  ride  upon 
them  four  at  a  time,  and  they  would  go  very 
willingly.  They  would  eat  out  of  our  hand,  lick 
our  feet,  and  were  as  tractable  as  a  dog. 

\Ve  drove  with  us  six  or  seven  cows  for  food  ; 
but  our  negroes  knew  nothing  of  curing  the  flesh 
by  suiting  and  drying  it  till  we  showed  them  the 
way,  and  then  they  were  mighty  willing  to  do  so 
as  long  as  we  had  any  salt  to  do  it  with,  and  to 
carry  salt  a  great  way  too,  after  we  found  we 
should  have  no  more. 

It  was  an  easy  march  to  the  river  side  for  us 
that  went  by  land,  and  we  came  thither  in  a 
piece  of  a  day,  being,  as  above,  no  more  than  six 
English  miles ;  whereas  it  was  no  less  than  five 
days  before  they  came  to  us  by  water,  the  wind 
in  the  bay  having  failed  them,  and  the  way,  by 
reason  of  a  great  turn  or  reach  in  the  river,  being 
about  fifty  miles  about. 

\Ve  spent  this  time  in  a  thing  which  the  two 
strangers,  who  brought  the  prince  the  two  lances, 
put  into  the  head  of  the  prisoners,  viz.,  to  make 
bottles  of  the  goats'  skins  to  carry  fresh  water  in, 
which  it  seems  they  knew  we  should  come  to 
want ;  and  the  men  did  it  so  dexterously,  having 
dried  skins  fetched  them  by  those  two  men,  that 
before  our  vessel  came  up,  they  had  every  man  a 
pouch  like  a  bladder,  to  carry  fresh  water  in, 
hanging  over  their  shoulders  by  a  thong  made  of 
other  skins,  about  three  inches  broad,  like  the 
sling  of  a  fuzee. 

Our  prince,  to  assure  us  of  the  fidelity  of  the  men 
in  this  march,  had  ordered  them  to  be  tied  two 
and  two  by  the  wrist,  as  we  handcuff  prisoners  in 
England  ;  and  made  them  so  sensible  of  the  rea 
sonableness  of  it,  that  he  made  them  do  it  them 
selves,  appointing  four  of  them  to  bind  the  rest; 
but  we  found  them  so  honest,  and  particularly  so 
obedient  to  him,  that  after  we  were  gotten  a 
little  further  from  their  own  country,  we  set 
them  at  liberty,  though,  when  he  came  to  us,  he 
would  have  them  tied  again,  and  they  continued 
so  a  good  while. 

All  the  country  on  the  bank  of  the  river  was  a 
high  land,  no  marshy  swampy  ground  in  it ;  the 
verdure  good,  and  abundance  of  cattle  feeding 
upon  it  wherever  we  went,  or  which  way  soever 
we  looked  ;  there  was  not  much  wood  indeed,  at 
least  not  near  us ;  but  further  up  we  saw  oak, 
cedar,  and  pine-trees,  some  of  which  were  very 
large. 

The  river  was  a  fair  open  cbannel,  about  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  below  Gravesend,  and  a 
strong  tide  of  flood,  which  we  found  held  us  about 
60  miles,  the  channel  deep,  nor  did  we  find  any 
want  of  water  for  a  great  way.  In  short,  we 
went  merrily  up  the  river  with  the  flood  and  the 
wind  blowing  still  fresh  at  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  ;  we 
stemmed  the  ebb  easily  also,  especially  while  the 
river  continued  broad  and  deep ;  but  when  we 
came  past  the  swelling  of  the  tide,  and  had  the 
natural  current  of  the  river  to  go  against,  we 
found  it  too  strong  for  us,  and  began  to  think 
of  quitting  our  bark ;  but  the  prince  would  by 
no  means  agree  to  that,  for,  finding  we  had  on 
board  pretty  good  store  of  roping  made  of  mats 


and  flags,  which  I  described  before,  he  ordered 
all  the  prisoners  which  were  en  shore  to  come 
and  take  hold  of  those  ropes,  and  tow  us  along 
by  the  shore  side  ;  and  as  we  hoisted  our  sail  too, 
to  ease  them,  the  men  ran  along  with  us  at  a 
very  great  rate. 

In  this  manner  the  river  carried  us  up,  by  our 
computation,  near  200  miles,  and  then  it  narrowed 
apace,  and  was  not  above  as  broad  as  the  Thames 
is  at  Windsor,  or  thereabouts ;  and,  after  another 
day,  we  came  to  a  great  waterfall  or  cataract, 
enough  to  frighten  us,  for  I  believe  the  whole 
body  of  water  fell  at  once  perpendicularly  down 
a  precipice  above  sixty  feet  high,  which  made 
noise  enough  to  deprive  men  of  their  hearing, 
and  we  heard  it  above  ten  miles  before  we  came 
to  it. 

Here  we  were  at  a  full  stop,  and  now  our  pri 
soners  went  first  on  shore ;  they  had  worked  very 
hard  and  very  cheerfully,  relieving  one  another, 
those  that  were  weary  being  taken  into  the  bark. 
Had  we  had  canoes,  or  any  boats  which  might 
have  been  carried  by  men's  strength,  we  might 
have  gone  200  miles  more  up  this  river  in  small 
boats,  but  our  great  boat  could  go  no  farther. 

All  this  way  the  country  looked  green  and 
pleasant,  and  was  full  of  cattle,  and  some  people 
we  saw,  though  not  many ;  but  this  we  observed 
now,  that  the  people  did  no  more  understand  our 
prisoners  here  than  we  could  understand  them  ; 
being,  it  seems,  of  different  nations  and  of  differ 
ent  «peech.  We  had  yet  seen  no  wild  beasts,  or, 
at  least,  none  that  came  very  near  us,  except  two 
days  before  we  came  to  the  waterfall,  when  we 
saw  three  of  the  most  beautiful  leopards  that  ever 
were  seen,  standing  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  on 
the  north  side,  our  prisoners  being  all  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  Our  gunner  espied  them  first, 
and  ran  to  fetch  his  gun,  putting  a  ball  extraor 
dinary  in  it ;  and  coming  to  me,  "  Now,  Captain 
Bob,"  says  he,  "where  is  your  prince?"  So  I 
called  him  out.  "  Now,"  says  he,  "  tell  your  men 
not  to  be  afraid;"  tell  them  they  shall  see  that 
thing  in  his  hand  speak  in  fire  to  one  of  those 
beasts,  and  make  it  kill  itself-" 

The  poor  negroes  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
all  going  to  be  killed,  notwithstanding  what  their 
prince  said  to  them,  and  stood  staring  to  expect 
the  issue,  when  on  a  sudden  the  gunner  fired ; 
and,  as  he  was  a  very  good  marksman,  he  shot 
the  creature  with  two  slugs,  just  in  the  head.  As 
soon  as  the  leopard  felt  herself  struck,  she  reared 
up  on  her  two  hind-legs,  bolt  upright,  and  throw 
ing  her  fore- paws  about  in  the  air,  fell  backward, 
growling  and  struggling,  and  immediately  died  ; 
the  other  two,  frightened  with  the  fire  and  the 
noise,  fled,  and  were  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

But  the  two  frightened  leopards  were  not  in 
half  the  consternation  that  our  prisoners  were ; 
four  or  five  of  them  fell  down  as  if  they  had  been 
shot ;  several  others  fell  on  their  knees,  and  lifted 
up  their  hands  to  us ;  whether  to  worship  us,  or 
pray  us  not  to  kill  them,  we  did  not  know;  but 
we  made  signs  to  their  prince  to  encourage  them, 
which  he  did,  but  it  was  with  much  ado  that  he 
brought  them  to  their  senses.  Nay,  the  prince, 
notwithstanding  all  that  was  said  to  prepare  him 
for  it,  yet,  when  the  piece  went  off,  he  gave  a 
start  as"  if  he  would  have  leaped  into  the  river. 

When  we  saw  the  creature  killed,  I  had  a  great 
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mind  to  have  the  skin  of  her,  and  made  signs  to 
the  prince  that  he  should  send  some  of  his  men 
over  to  take  the  skin  off.  As  soon  as  he  spoke 
but  a  word,  four  of  them,  that  offered  themselves, 
were  untied,  and  immediately  they  jumped  into 
the  river,  and  swam  over,  and  went  to  work  with 
him.  The  prince  having  a  knife  that  we  gave 
him,  made  four  wooden  knives  so  clever,  that  I 
nevi  r  saw  anything  like  them  in  my  life  ;  and  in 
less  than  an  hour's  time  they  brought  me  the 
skin  of  the  leopard,  which  was  a  monstrous  great  j 
one,  for  it  was  from  the  ears  to  the  tail  about  j 
seven  feet,  and  near  five  feet  broad  on  the  back, 
and  most  admirably  spotted  all  over.  The  skin  : 
of  this  leopard  I  brought  to  London  many  years 
after. 

We  were  now  all  upon  a  level  as  to  our  tra-  j 
veiling,   being  unshipped,   for  our  bark   would 
swim  no  farther,  and  she  was  too  heavy  to  carry 
on  our  backs ;  but  as  we  found  the  course  of  the 
river  went  a  great  way  farther,  we  consulted  our  i 
carpenters  whether  we  could  not  pull  the  bark  in  j 
pieces,  and  make  us  three  or  four  small  boats  to 
go  on  with.     They  told  us  we  might  do  so,  but 
it  would  be  very  long  a-doing;  and  that,  when  we  j 
had  done,  we  had  neither  pitch  nor  tar  to  make 
them  sound  to  keep  the  water  out,  or  nails  to 
fasten  the  plank.     But  one  of  them  told  us  that 
as  soon  as  he  could  come  at  any  large  tree  near 
the  river,  he  would  make  us  a  canoe  or  two  in  \ 
a  quarter  of  the  time,  and  which  would  serve  us 
as  well  for  all  the  uses  we  could  have  any  occa 
sion  for  as  a  boat ;  and  such,  that  if  we  came  to 
any  waterfalls,    we   might  take   them   up,   and 
carry  them  for  a  mile  or  two  by  land  upon  our 
shoulders. 

Upon  this  we  gave  over  the  thoughts  of  our 
frigate,  and  hauling  her  into  a  little  cove  or  inlet, 
where  a  small  brook  came  into  the  main  river, 
we  laid  her  up  for  those  that  came  next,  and 
marched  forward.  We  spent  indeed  two  days 
dividing  our  baggage,  and  loading  our  tame  buf 
faloes  and  our  negroes.  Our  powder  and  shot, 
which  was  the  thing  we  were  most  careful  of,  we 
ordered  thus : — First,  the  powder  we  crammed 
into  little  leather  bags,  that  is  to  say,  bags  of 
dried  skins,  with  the  hair  inward,  that  the  powder 
might  not  grow  damp;  and  then  we  put  tl.ose 
bags  into  other  bags,  made  of  bullocks'  skins, 
very  thick  and  hard,  with  the  hair  outward,  that 
no  wet  might  come  in ;  and  this  succeeded  so 
well,  that  in  the  greatest  rains  we  had,  whereof 
some  were  very  violent  and  very  long,  we  always 
kept  our  powder  dry.  Besides  these  bags,  which 
held  our  chief  magazine,  we  divided  to  every  one 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder,  and  half  a  pound 
of  shot,  to  carry  always  about  us ;  which,  as  it 
was  enough  for  our  present  use,  so  we  were  will 
ing  to  have  no  weight  to  carry  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  because  of  the  heat. 

We  kept  still  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  for 
that  reason  had  but  very  little  communication  with 
the  people  of  the  country ;  for,  having  also  our  bark 
stored  with  plenty  of  provisions,  we  had  no  occasion 
to  look  abroad  for  a  supply  ;  but  now,  when  we 
came  to  march  on  foot,  we  were  obliged  often  to 
seek  out  for  food.  The  first  place  we  came  to  on 
the  river,  that  gave  us  any  stop,  was  a  little 
negro  town,  containing  about  fifty  huts,  and  there 
appeared  about  400  people,  for  they  all  came  out 


to  see  us,  and  wonder  at  us.  When  our  negroes 
appeared  the  inhabitants  began  to  fly  to  arms, 
thinking  there  had  been  enemies  coming  upon 
them ;  but  our  negroes,  though  they  could  not 
speak  their  language,  made  signs  to  them  that 
they  had  no  weapons,  and  were  tied  two  and  two 
together  as  captives  ;  and  that  there  were  people 
behind  who  came  from  the  sun,  and  that  could 
kill  them  all,  and  make  them  alive  again,  if  they 
pleased ;  but  that  they  would  do  them  no  hurt, 
and  came  with  peace.  As  soon  as  they  under 
stood  this  they  laid  down  their  lances,  and  bows 
and  arrows,  and  came  and  stuck  twelve  large 
stakes  in  the  ground  as  a  token  of  peace,  bow 
ing  themselves  to  us  in  token  of  submission.  But 
as  soon  as  they  saw  white  men  with  beards,  that 
is  to  say  with  mustachios,  they  ran  screaming 
away,  as  in  a  fright. 

We  kept  at  a  distance  from  them,  not  to  be 
too  familiar;  and  when  we  did  appear  it  was  but 
two  or  three  of  us  at  a  time.  But  our  prisoners 
made  them  understand  that  we  required  some 
provisions  of  them ;  so  they  brought  us  some 
black  cattle,  for  they  have  abundance  of  cows  and 
buffaloes  all  over  that  side  of  the  country,  as  also 
great  numbers  of  deer.  Our  cutler,  who  had  now 
a  great  stock  of  things  of  his  handy-work,  gave 
them  some  little  knick-knacks,  as  plates  of  silver 
and  of  iron,  cut  diamond  fashion,  and  cut  into 
hearts  and  into  rings,  and  they  were  mightily- 
pleased.  They  also  brought  several  fruits  and 
roots,  which  we  did  not  understand,  but  our 
negroes  fed  heartily  on  them,  and  after  we  had 
seen  them  eat  them,  we  did  so  too. 

Having  stocked  ourselves  here  with  flesh  and 
root  as  much  as  we  could  well  carry,  we  divided 
the  burthens  among  our  negroes,  appointing  about 
thirty  to  forty  Ibs.  weight  to  a  man,  which  we 
thought  indeed  was  load  enough  in  a  hot  country ; 
and  the  negroes  did  not  at  all  repine  at  it,  but 
would  sometimes  help  one  another  when  they 
began  to  be  weary,  which  did  happen  now  and 
then,  though  not  often  ;  besides,  as  most  of  their 
luggage  was  our  provision,  it  lightened  every  day, 
like  jEsop's  basket  of  bread,  till  we  came  to  get  a 
recruit. — Note,  when  we  loaded  them  we  untied 
their  hands,  and  tied  them  two  and  two  to 
gether  by  one  foot.  The  third  day  of  our  march 
from  this  place  our  chief  carpenter  desired  us  to 
halt,  and  set  up  some  huts,  for  he  had  found  out 
some  trees  that  he  liked,  and  resolved  to  make  us 
some  canoes ;  for,  as  he  told  me,  he  knew  we 
should  have  marching  enough  on  foot  after  we 
left  the  river,  and  he  was  resolved  to  go  no 
further  by  land  than  needs  must. 

We  had  no  sooner  given  orders  for  our  little 
camp,  and  given  leave  to  our  negroes  to  lay  down 
their  loads,  but  they  fell  to  work  to  build  our 
huts ;  and  though  they  were  tied  as  above,  yet 
they  did  it  so  nimbly  as  surprised  us.  Here  we 
set  some  of  the  negroes  quite  at  liberty,  that  is  to 
say,  without  tying  them,  having  the  prince's  word 
passed  for  their  fidelity  ;  and  some  of  these  were 
ordered  to  help  the  carpenters,  which  they  did 
very  handily,  with  a  little  direction,  and  others 
were  sent  to  see  whether  they  could  get  any  pro 
visions  near  hand ;  but  instead  of  provisions, 
three  of  them  came  in  with  two  bows  and  arrows, 
and  five  lances.  They  could  not  easily  make 
us  understand  how  they  came  by  them,  only  that 
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they  had  surprised  some  negro  women,  who  were 
in  some  huts,  the  men  being  from  home,  and 
they  had  found  the  lances  and  bows  in  the  huts 
or  houses,  the  women  and  children  flying  away  at 
the  sight  of  them,  as  from  robbers.  We  seemed 
very  angry  at  them,  and  made  the  prince  ask 
them  if  they  had  not  killed  any  of  the  women  or 
children,  making  them  believe  that,  if  they  had 
killed  anybody,  we  would  make  them  kill  them 
selves  too ;  but  they  protested  their  innocence, 
so  we  excused  them.  Then  they  brought  us  the 
bows  and  arrows  und  lances  ;  but,  at  a  motion  of 
their  black  prince,  we  gave  them  back  the  bows 
and  arrows,  and  gave  them  leave  to  go  out  to  see 
what  they  could  kill  for  food  ;  and  here  we  gave 
them  the  laws  of  arms,  viz.,  that  if  any  man 
appeared  to  assault  them,  or  shoot  at  them,  to 
offer  any  violence  to  them,  they  might  kill  them ; 
but  that  they  should  not  offer  to  kill  or  hurt  any 
that  offered  them  peace,  or  laid  down  their 
weapons,  nor  any  women  or  children,  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever.  These  were  our  articles 
of  war. 

These  two  fellows  had  not  been  gone  out 
above  three  or  four  hours,  but  one  of  them  came 
running  to  us  without  his  bow  and  arrows,  hal 
looing  and  hooping  a  great  while  before  he  came  i 
at  us,  "  Okoamo,  okoamo!''  which,  it  seems, 
was,  "Help,  help!"  The  rest  of  the  negroes 
rose  up  in  a  hurry,  and  by  twos,  as  they  could, 
ran  forward  towards  their  fellows,  to  know  what 
the  matter  was.  As  for  me,  I  did  not  under 
stand  it,  nor  any  of  our  people  ;  the  prince  looked 
as  if  something  unlucky  had  fallen  out,  and  some 
of  our  men  took  up  their  arms  to  be  ready 
on  occasion.  But  the  negroes  soon  discovered 
the  thing,  for  we  saw  four  of  them  presently 
after  coming  along  with  a  great  load  of  meat 
upon  their  backs.  The  case  was,  that  the  two 
who  went  out  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  meet 
ing  with  a  great  herd  of  deer  in  the  plain,  had 
been  so  nimble  as  to  shoot  three  of  them,  and 
then  one  of  them  came  running  to  us  for  help 
to  fetch  them  away.  This  was  the  first  venison 
we  had  met  with  in  all  our  march,  and  we  feasted 
upon  it  very  plentifully;  and  this  was  the  first  time 
we  began  to  prevail  with  our  prince  to  eat  his 
meat  dressed  our  way;  after  which  his  men  were 
prevailed  with  by  his  example,  but  before  that, 
they  ate  most  of  the  flesh  they  had  quite  raw. 

We  wished  now  we  had  brought  some  bows  and 
arrows  out  with  us,  which  we  might  have  done ; 
and  we  began  to  have  so  much  confidence  in  our 
negroes,  and  to  be  so  familiar  with  them,  that 
we  oftentimes  let  them  go,  or  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  untied,  being  well  assured  they  would 
not  leave  us,  and  that  they  did  not  know  what 
course  to  take  without  us  ;  but  one  thing  we  re 
solved  not  to  trust  them  with,  and  that  was  the 
charging  our  guns  :  but  they  always  believed  our 
guns  had  some  heavenly  power  in  them,  that 
would  send  forth  fire  and  smoke,  and  speak  with 
a  dreadful  noise,  and  kill  at  a  distance  whenever 
we  bid  them. 

In  about  eight  days  we  finished  three  canoes, 
and  in  them  we  embarked  our  white  men  and 
our  baggage,  with  our  prince,  and  some  of  the 
prisoner-;.  We  also  found  it  needful  to  keep 
some  of  ourselves  always  on  shore,  not  only  to 
manage  the  negroes,  but  to  defend  them  from 


enemies  and  wild  beasts.  Abundance  of  little 
incidents  happened  upon  this  march,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  crowd  into  this  account ;  particu- 
j  larly,  we  saw  more  wild  beasts  now  than  we  did 
before,  some  elephants,  and  two  or  three  lions, 
none  of  which  kinds  we  had  seen  any  of  before; 
and  we  found  our  negroes  were  more  afraid  of  them 
a  great  deal  than  we  were ;  principally,  because 
they  had  no  bows  and  arrows,  or  lances,  which 
were  the  particular  weapons  they  were  bred  up 
to  the  exercise  of. 

But  we  cured  them  of  their  fears  by  being 
always  ready  with  our  fire-arms.  However,  as 
we  were  willing  to  be  sparing  of  our  powder,  and 
the  killing  of  any  of  the  creatures  now  was  no 
advantage  to  us,  seeing  their  skins  were  too 
heavy  for  us  to  carry,  and  their  flesh  not  good  to 
eat,  we  resolved  therefore  to  keep  some  of  our 
pieces  uncharged  and  only  primed ;  and  causing 
them  to  flash  in  the  pan,  the  beasts,  even  the 
lions  themselves,  would  always  start  and  fly  back 
when  they  saw  it,  and  immediately  march  off. 

We  passed  abundance  of  inhabitants  upon  this 
upper  part  of  the  river,  and  with  this  observa 
tion,  that  almost  every  ten  miles  we  came  to  a 
separate  nation,  and  every  separate  nation  had 
a  different  speech,  or  else  their  speech  had  dif 
fering  dialects,  so  that  they  did  not  understand 
one  another.  They  all  abounded  in  cattle,  espe 
cially  on  the  river  side ;  and  the  eighth  day  of 
this  second  navigation  we  met  with  a  little  negro 
town,  where  they  had  growing  a  sort  of  corn  like 
rice,  which  eat  very  sweet ;  and,  as  we  got  some 
of  it  of  the  people,  we  made  very  good  cakes  of 
bread  of  it,  and,  making  a  fire,  baked  them  on  the 
ground,  after  the  fire  was  swept  away,  very  well ; 
so  that  hitherto  we  had  no  want  of  provisions  of 
any  kind  that  we  could  desire. 

Our  negroes  towing  our  canoes,  we  travelled 
at  a  considerable  rate,  and  by  our  own  account 
could  not  go  less  than  twenty  or  twenty-five 
English  miles  a  day,  and  the  river  continuing  to 
DC  much  of  the  same  breadth  and  very  deep  all 
he  way,  till  on  the  tenth  day  we  came  to  another 
cataract ;  for  a  ridge  of  high  hills  crossing  the 
whole  channel  of  the  river,  the  water  came  tum 
bling  down  the  rocks  from  one  stage  to  another 
in  a  strange  manner ;  so  that  it  was  a  continued 
link  of  cataracts  from  one  to  another,  in  the 
manner  of  a  cascade,  only  that  the  falls  were 
sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  one  another, 
and  the  noise  confused  and  frightful. 

We  thought  our  voyaging  was  at  a  full  stop 
now ;  but  three  of  us,  with  a  couple  of  our  ne 
groes,  mounting  the  hills  another  way,  to  view 
the  course  of  the  river,  we  found  a  fair  channel  j 
again  after  about  half  a  mile's  march,  and  that 
it  was  like  to  hold  us  a  good  way  further.  So  we 
set.  all  hands  to  work,  unloaded  our  cargo,  and 
hauled  our  canoes  on  shore,  to  see  if  we  could 
carry  them. 

Upon  examination  we  found  that  they  were 
very  heavy ;  but  our  carpenters,  spending  but 
one  day's  work  upon  them,  hewed  away  so  much 
of  the  timber  from  their  outsides  as  reduced 
them  very  much,  and  yet  they  were  as  fit  to 
swim  as  before.  When  this  was  done,  ten  men 
with  poles  took  up  one  of  the  canoes  and  made 
nothing  to  carry  it.  So  we  ordered  twenty  men 
to  each  canoe,  that  one  ten  might  relieve  the 
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other ;  and  thus  we  carried  all  our  canoes,  and 
launched  them  into  the  water  again,  and  then 
fetched  our  luggage  and  loaded  it  all  again  into 
the  canoes,  and  all  in  an  afternoon  ;  and  the  next 
morning  early  we  moved  forward  again.  When 
we  had  towed  about  four  days  more  our  gunner, 
who  was  our  pilot,  began  to  observe  that  we  did 
not  keep  our  right  course  so  exactly  as  we  ought, 
the  river  winding  away  a  little  towards  the  north, 
and  gave  us  notice  of  it  accordingly.  However, 
we  were  not  willing  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
water-carriage,  at  least  not  till  we  were  forced  to 
it ;  so  we  jogged  on,  and  the  river  served  us  for 
about  threescore  miles  further;  but  then  we 
found  it  grew  very  small  and  shallow,  having 
passed  the  mouths  of  several  little  brooks  or 
rivulets  which  came  into  it;  and  at  length  it 
became  but  a  brook  itself. 

We  towed  up  as  far  as  ever  our  boats  would 
swim,  and  we  went  two  days  the  further,  having 
been  about  twelve  days  in  this  last  part  of  the 
river,  by  lightening  the  boats  and  taking  our 
luggage  out,  which  we  made  the  negroes  carry, 
being  willing  to  ease  ourselves  as  long  as  we 
could ;  but  at  the  end  of  these  two  days,  in  short, 
there  was  not  water  enough  to  swim  a  London 
wherry. 

We  now  set  forward  wholly  by  land,  and  with 
out  any  expectation  of  more  water-carriage.  All 
our  concern  for  more  water  was  to  be  sure  to 
have  a  supply  for  our  drinking ;  and  therefore, 
upon  every  hill  that  we  came  near  we  clambered 
up  to  the  highest  part,  to  see  the  country  before 
us,  and  to  make  the  best  judgment  we  could 
which  way  to  go,  to  keep  the  lowest  grounds, 
and  as  near  some  stream  of  water  as  we  could. 

The  country  held  verdant,  well  grown  with 
trees  and  spread  with  rivers  and  brooks,  and 
tolerably  well  with  inhabitants,  for  about  thirty 
days'  march  after  our  leaving  the  canoes,  during 
which  time  things  went  pretty  well  with  us ;  we 
did  not  tie  ourselves  down  when  to  march  and 
when  to  halt,  but  ordered  those  things  as  our 
convenience,  and  the  health  and  ease  of  our 
people,  as  well  our  servants  as  ourselves,  required. 

About  the  middle  of  this  march  we  came  into 
a  low  and  plain  country,  in  which  we  perceived 
a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  in  any 
other  country  we  had  gone  through ;  but  that 
which  was  worse  for  us,  we  found  them  a  fierce, 
barbarous,  treacherous  people,  and  who  at  first 
looked  upon  us  as  robbers,  and  gathered  them 
selves  in  numbers  to  attack  us. 

Our  men  were  terrified  at  them  at  first,  and 
began  to  discover  an  unusual  fear,  and  even  our 
black  prince  seemed  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion ; 
but  I  smiled  at  him,  and  showing  him  some  of 
our  guns,  I  asked  him  "  if  he  thought  that  which 
killed  the  spotted  cat  (for  so  they  called  the 
leopard  in  their  language)  could  not  make  a 
thousand  of  those  naked  creatures  die  at  one 
blow?"  Then  he  laughed,  and  said,  "  Yes,  he 
believed  it  would." — "  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  tell 
your  men  not  to  be  afraid  of  these  people,  for  we 
shall  soon  give  them  a  taste  of  what  we  can  do 
if  they  pretend  to  meddle  with  us."  However, 
we  considered  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  vast 
country,  and  we  knew  not  what  numbers  of 
people  and  nations  we  might  be  surrounded 


with;  and,  above  all,  we  knew  not  how  much 
we  might  stand  in  need  of  the  friendship  of  these 
that  we  were  now  among,  so  that  we  ordered 
the  negroes  to  try  all  the  methods  they  could 
to  make  them  friends. 

Accordingly  the  two  men  who  had  gotten 
bows  and  arrows,  and  two  more  to  whom  we 
gave  the  prince's  two  fine  lances,  went  foremost, 
with  five  more,  having  long  poles  in  their  hands ; 
and  after  them  ten  of  our  men  advanced  toward 
the  negro  town  that  was  next  to  us,  and  we  all 
stood  ready  to  succour  them  if  there  should  be 
occasion. 

When  they  came  pretty  near  their  houses  our 
negroes  hallooed  in  their  screaming  way,   and 
called  to  them  as  loud  as  they  could.     Upon 
their  calling,   some  of  the  men  came  out  and 
answered,  and  immediately  after  the  whole  town, 
men,  women,  and  children,  appeared;  our  ne 
groes,  with  their  long  poles,  went  forward  a  little, 
and  stuck  them  all  in  the  ground,  and  left  them, 
which  in  their  country  was  a  signal  of  peace, 
but  the  other  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
that.     Then  the  two  men  with  bows  laid  down 
their  bows  and  arrows,  went  forward  unarmed, 
and  made  signs  of  peace  to  them,  which  at  last 
the  other  began  to  understand ;  so  two  of  their 
men  laid  down  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  came 
towards  them.     Our  men  made  all  the  signs  of 
|  friendship  to  them  that  they  could  think  of,  put- 
I  ting  their  hands  up  to  their  mouths  as  a  sign 
i  that  they  wanted  provisions  to  eat,  and  the  other 
pretended  to  be  pleased  and  friendly,  and  went 
back  to  their  fellows  and  talked  with  them  a 
;  while,  and  they  came  forward  again,  and  made 
I  signs  that  they  would  bring  some  provisions  to 
them  before  the  sun  set ;  and  so  our  men  came 
back  again  very  well  satisfied  for  that  time. 

But  an  hour  before  sun-set  our  men  went  to 

them  again,  just  in  the  same  posture  as  before, 

and  they  came  according  to  their  appointment, 

and  brought  deer's  flesh,  roots,  and  the  same  kind 

|  of  corn,  like  rice,  which  I  mentioned  above,  and 

[  our  negroes  being  furnished  with  such  toys  as 

!  our  cutler  had  contrived,   gave   them  some  of 

them,  which  they  seemed  infinitely  pleased  with, 

and  promised  to  bring  more  provisions  the  next 

day. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  they  came  again, 
but  our  men  perceived  they  were  more  in  num 
ber  by  a  great  many  than  before ;  however,  hav 
ing  sent  out  ten  men  with  fire-arms  to  stand  ready, 
and  our  whole  army  being  in  view  also,  we  were 
not  much  surprised ;  nor  was  the  treachery  of 
the  enemy  so  cunningly  ordered  as  in  other  cases, 
for  they  might  have  surrounded  our  negroes, 
which  were  but  nine,  under  a  show  of  peace ;  but 
when  they  saw  our  men  advance  almost  as  far  as 
the  place  where  they  were  the  day  before,  the 
rogues  snatched  up  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
came  running  upon  our  men  like  so  many  furies, 
at  which  our  ten  men  called  to  the  negroes  to 
come  back  to  them,  which  they  did  with  speed 
enough  at  the  first  word,  and  stood  all  behind 
our  men.  As  they  fled  the  other  advanced,  and 
let  fly  near  100  of  their  arrows  at  them,  by  which 
two  of  our  negroes  were  wounded,  and  one  we 
thought  had  been  killed.  When  they  came  to  the 
five  poles  that  our  men  had  stuck  in  the  ground 
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they  stood  still  awhile,  and  gathering  about  the 
poles,  looked  at  them,  and  handled  them,  as  won 
dering  what  they  meant.  We  then,  who  were 
drawn  up  behind  all,  sent  one  of  our  number  to 
our  ten  men  to  bid  them  fire  among  them  while 
they  stood  so  thick,  and  to  put  some  small  shot 
into  their  guns  besides  the  ordinary  charge,  and 
to  tell  them  that  we  would  be  up  with  them  im 
mediately. 

Accordingly  they  made  ready,  but  by  the  time 
they  were  ready  to  fire  the  black  army  had  left 
their  wandering  about  the  poles,  and  began  to 
stir  as  if  they  would  come  on,  though  seeing  more 
men  stand  at  some  distance  behind  our  negroes, 
they  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  us ;  but  if 
they  did  not  understand  us  before  they  under 
stood  us  less  afterwards,  for  as  soon  as  ever  our 
men  found  them  to  begin  to  move  forward  they 
fired  among  the  thickest  of  them,  being  about 
the  distance  of  120  yards,  as  near  as  we  could 
guess. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  fright,  the 
screaming  and  yelling  of  those  wretches  upon  this 
first  volley.  We  killed  six  of  them,  and  wounded 
eleven  or  twelve,  I  mean  as  we  knew  of;  for,  as 
they  stood  thick,  and  the  small  shot,  as  we  called 
it,  scattered  among  them,  we  had  reason  to  be 
lieve  we  wounded  more  that  stood  farther  off,  for 
our  small  shot  was  made  of  bits  of  lead  and  bits 
of  iron,  heads  of  nails,  and  such  things  as  our  dili 
gent  artificer,  the  cutler,  helped  us  to. 

As  to  those  that  were  killed  and  wounded,  the 
other  frightened  creatures  were  under  the  greatest 
amazement  in  the  world,  to  think  what  should 
hurt  them,  for  they  could  see  nothing  but  holes 
made  in  their  bodies  they  knew  not  how.  Then 
the  fire  and  noise  amazed  all  their  women  and 
children,  and  frightened  them  out  of  their  wits, 
so  that  they  ran  staring  and  howling  about  like 
mad  creatures. 

However,  all  this  did  not  make  them  fly,  which 
was  what  we  wanted,  nor  did  we  find  any  of  them 
die  as  it  were  with  fear,  as  at  first ;  so  we  resolved 
upon  a  second  volley,  and  then  to  advance  as  we 
did  before.  Whereupon  our  reserved  men  ad 
vancing,  we  resolved  to  fire,  only  three  men  at  a 
1  time,  and  move  forward  like  an  army  firing  in 
platoon  ;  so,  being  all  in  a  line,  we  fired,  first 
three  on  the  right,  then  three  on  the  left,  and  so 
on  ;  and  every  time  we  killed  or  wounded  some 
of  them,  but  still  they  did  not  fly,  and  yet  they 
were  so  frightened  that  they  used  none  of  their 
bows  and  arrows,  nor  of  their  lances ;  and  we 
thought  their  numbers  increased  upon  our  hands, 
particularly  we  thought  so  by  the  noise,  so  I 
called  to  our  men  to  halt,  and  bid  them  pour  in 
one  whole  volley  and  then  shout,  as  we  did  in  our 
first  fight,  and  so  run  in  upon  them  and  knock 
them  down  with  our  muskets. 

But  they  were  too  wise  for  that  too,  for  as  soon 
as  we  had  fired  a  whole  volley  and  shouted,  they 
all  ran  away,  men,  women,  and  children,  so  fast, 
that  in  a  few  moments  we  could  not  see  one 
creature  of  them  except  some  that  were  wounded 
and  lame,  who  lay  wallowing  and  screaming  here 
and  there  upon  the  ground,  as  they  happened 
to  fall. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


JOURNEY  CONTINUED — WE  REACH  A  VAST  WILDER 
NESS  OP  SAND — ADVENT^ES  IN  CROSSING  THE 
DESERT — WE  KNCAMFwJMrHE  BANKS  OF  AN  IM 
MENSE  LAKE  —  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BEASTS  OF 
PREY,  &C. 

UPON  this  we  came  up  to  the  field  of  battle,  where 
we  found  we  had  killed  thirty-seven  of  them, 
among  whom  were  three  women,  and  had  wounded 
about  sixty-four,  among  whom  were  two  women : 
by  wounded,  I  mean  such  as  were  so  maimed  as 
not  to  be  able  to  go  away,  and  those  our  negroes 
killed  afterwards  in  a  cowardly  manner  in  cold 
blood,  for  which  we  were  very  angry,  and  threat 
ened  to  make  them  go  to  them  if  they  did  so 
again. 

There  was  no  great  spoil  to  be  got,  for  they 
were  all  stark  naked  as  they  came  into  the  world, 
men  and  women  together,  some  of  them  having 
featheis  stuck  in  their  hair,  and  others  a  kind  of 
bracelet  about  their  necks,  but  nothing  else ;  but 
our  negroes  got  a  booty  here,  which  we  were 
very  glad  of,  and  this  was  the  bows  and  arrows  of 
the  vanquished,  of  which  they  found  more  than 
they  knew  what  to  do  with,  belonging  to  the 
killed  and  wounded  men  ;  these  we  ordered  them 
to  pick  up,  and  they  were  very  useful  to  us  after 
wards.  After  the  fight,  and  our  negroes  had  got 
ten  bows  and  arrows,  we  sent  them  out  in  parties 
to  see  what  they  could  get,  and  they  got  some 
provisions ;  but,  which  was  better  than  all  the 
rest,  they  brought  four  more  young  bulls,  or  buf 
faloes,  that  had  been  brought  up  to  labour  and  to 
carry  burthens.  They  knew  them,  it  seems,  by 
the  burthens  they  had  carried  having  galled  their 
backs,  for  they  have  no  saddles  to  cover  them 
with  in  that  country. 

Those  creatures  not  only  eased  our  negroes, 
but  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  carry  more  provi 
sions  ;  and  our  negroes  loaded  them  ve,ry  hard  at 
this  place  with  flesh  and  roots,  such  as  we 
wanted  very  much  afterwards 

In  this  town  we  found  a  very  little  young  leo 
pard,  about  two  spans  high  ;  it  was  exceeding 
tame,  and  purred  like  a  cat  when  we  stroked  it 
with  our  hands,  being,  as  I  suppose,  bred  up 
among  the  negroes  like  a  house-dog.  It  was  our 
black  prince,  it  seems,  who,  making  his  tour  among 
the  abandoned  houses  or  huts,  found  this  creature 
there,  and  making  much  of  him,  and  giving  a  bit 
or  two  of  flesh  to  him,  the  creature  followed  him 
like  a  dog. 

Among  the  negroes  that  were  killed  in  this 
battle  there  was  one  who  had  a  little  thin  bit  or 
plate  of  gold,  about  as  big  as  a  sixpence,  which 
hung  by  a  little  bit  of  a  twisted  gut  upon  his  fore 
head,  by  which  we  supposed  he  was  a  man  of 
some  eminence  among  them  ;  but  that  was  not 
all,  for  this  bit  of  gold  put  us  upon  searching  very 
narrowly  if  there  was  not  more  of  it  to  be  had 
thereabouts,  but  we  found  none  at  all. 

From  this  part  of  the  country  we  went  on  for 
about  fifteen  days,  and  then  found  ourselves 
obliged  to  march  up  a  high  ridge  of  mountains, 
frightful  to  behold,  and  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
we  met  with ;  and  having  no  guide  but  our  little 
pocket-compass,  we  had  no  advantage  of  infor 
mation  as  to  which  was  the  best  or  the  worst 
way,  but  was  obliged  to  choose  by  what  we  saw 
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and  shift  as  well  as  we  could.  We  met  with 
several  nations  of  wild  and  naked  people  in  the 
plain  country  before  we  came  to  those  hills,  and 
we  found  them  much  more  tractable  and  friendly 
than  those  devils  we  had  been  forced  to  fight 
with  ;  and  though  we  could  learn  little  from  these 
people,  yet  we  understood,  by  the  signs  they 
made,  that  there  was  a  vast  desert  beyond  these 
hills,  and,  as  our  negroes  called  them,  much  lion, 
much  spotted  cat  (so  they  called  the  leopard)  ; 
and  they  signed  to  us  also  that  we  must  carry 
water  with  us.  At  the  last  of  these  nations,  we 
furnished  ourselves  with  as  much  provisions  as 
we  could  possibly  carry,  not  knowing  what  we 
had  to  suffer,  or  what  length  we  had  to  go ;  and, 
to  make  our  way  as  familiar  to  us  as  possible,  I 
proposed,  that  of  the  last  inhabitants  we  could 
find,  we  should  make  some  prisoners,  and  carry 
them  with  us  for  guides  over  the  desert,  and  to 
assist  us  in  carrying  provision,  and,  perhaps,  in 
getting  it  too.  The  advice  was  too  necessary  to 
be  slighted  ;  so  finding,  by  our  dumb  signs  to  the 
inhabitants,  that  there  were  some  people  that 
dwelt  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  the  other 
side,  before  we  came  to  the  desert  itself,  we  re 
solved  to  furnish  ourselves  with  guides  by  fair 
means  or  foul. 

Here,  by  a  moderate  computation,  we  con 
cluded  ourselves  700  miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
where  we  began.  Our  black  prince  was  this  day 
set  free  from  the  sling  his  arm  hung  in,  our  sur 
geon  having  perfectly  restored  it,  and  he  showed 
it  to  his  own  countrymen  quite  well,  which  made 
them  greatly  wonder.  Also  our  two  negroes  be 
gan  to  recover,  and  their  wounds  to  heal  apace, 
for  our  surgeon  was  very  skilful  in  managing 
their  cure. 

Having,  with  infinite  labour,  mounted  these 
hills,  and  coming  to  a  view  of  the  country  beyond 
them,  it  was  indeed  enough  to  astonish  as  stout 
a  heart  as  ever  was  created.  It  was  a  vast  howl 
ing  wilderness,  not  a  tree,  a  river,  or  a  green 
thing  to  be  seen  ;  for,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
look,  nothing  but  a  scalding  sand,  which,  as  the 
wind  blew,  drove  about  in  clouds  enough  to  over 
whelm  man  and  beast ;  nor  could  we  ste  any  end 
of  it,  either  before  us,  which  was  our  way,  or  to 
the  right  hand  or  left ;  so  that  truly  our  men 
began  to  be  discouraged,  and  talked  of  going 
back  again  ;  nor  could  we,  indeed,  think  of  ven 
turing  over  such  a  horrid  place  as  that  before  us, 
in  which  we  saw  nothing  but  present  death. 

I  was  as  much  affected  at  the  sight  as  any  of 
them,  but,  for  all  that,  1  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  going  back  again.  I  told  them  we 
had  marched  700  miles  of  our  way,  and  it  would 
be  worse  than  death  'to  think  of  going  back 
again ;  and  that,  if  they  thought  the  desert  was 
not  passable,  I  thought  we  should  rather  change 
our  course,  and  travel  south  till  we  came  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  north  to  the  country  that 
lay  along  the  Nile,  where,  perhaps,  we  might 
find  some  way  or  other  over  the  west  sea ;  for 
sure  all  Africa  was  not  a  desert. 

Our  gunner,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was  our 
guide  as  to  the  situation  of  places,  told  us  that 
he  could  not  tell  what  to  say  to  going  for  the 
Cape,  for  it  was  a  monstrous  length,  biMtig  from 
the  place  where  we  now  were  not  less  than 
1,500  miles;  and,  by  his  account,  we  were  now 


come  a  third  part  of  the  way  to  the  coast  of  An 
gola,  where  we  should  meet  the  western  ocean, 
and  tind  ways  enough  for  our  escape  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  assured  us,  and  showed  us  a 
map  of  it,  that,  if  we  went  northward,  the  west 
ern  shore  of  Africa  went  out  into  the  sea  above 
a  thousand  miles  west,  so  that  we  should  have 
so  much,  and  more  land  to  travel  afterwards; 
which  land  might,  for  aught  we  knew,  be  as  wild, 
barren,  and  desert  as  this.  And  therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  he  proposed  that  we  should  attempt 
this  desert,  and,  perhaps,  we  should  not  find  it  so 
long  as  we  feared ;  and.  however,  he  proposed 
that  we  should  see  how  far  our  provisions  would 
carry  us,  and,  in  particular,  our  water  ;  and  we 
should  venture  no  further  than  half  so  far  as  our 
water  would  last ;  and  if  we  found  no  end  of  the 
desert,  we  might  come  safely  back  again. 

This  advice  was  so  seasonable,  that  we  all  ap 
proved  of  it ;  and  accordingly  we  calculated  that 
we  were  able  to  carry  provisions  for  forty-two 
days,  but  that  we  could  not  carry  water  for  above 
twenty  days,  though  we  were  to  suppose  it  to 
stink  too  before  that  time  expired.  So  that  we 
concluded  that,  if  we  did  not  come  to  some  water 
in  ten  days'  time,  we  would  return ;  but,  if  we 
found  a  supply  of  water,  we  could  then  travel 
twenty-one  days ;  and,  if  we  saw  no  end  of  the 
wilderness  in  that  time,  we  would  return  also. 

With  this  regulation  of  our  measures,  we  de 
scended  the  mountains,  and  it  was  the  second 
day  before  we  quite  reached  the  plain ;  where, 
however,  to  make  us  amends,  we  found  a  fine 
little  rivulet  of  very  good  water,  abundance  of 
deer,  a  sort  of  creature  like  a  hare,  but  not  so 
nimble,  but  whose  flesh  we  found  very  agreeable : 
but  we  were  deceived  in  our  intelligence,  for  we 
found  no  people ;  so  we  got  no  more  prisoners  to 
assist  us  in  carrying  our  baggage. 

The  infinite  number  of  deer  and  other  creatures 
which  we  saw  here,  we  found  was  occasioned  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  waste  or  desert,  from 
whence  they  retired  hither  for  food  and  refresh 
ment.  We  stored  ourselves  here  with  flesh  and 
roots  of  divers  kinds,  which  our  negroes  under 
stood  better  than  we,  and  which  served  us  for 
bread;  and  with  as  much  water  as  (by  the  al 
lowance  of  a  quart  a  day  to  a  man  for  our  ne 
groes,  and  three  pints  a  day  a  man  for  ourselves, 
and  three  quarts  a  day  each  for  our  buffaloes) 
would  serve  us  twenty  days ;  and  thus  loaded  for 
a  long  miserable  march,  we  set  forwards,  being 
all  sound  in  health  and  very  cheerful,  but  not 
alike  strong  for  so  great  a  fatigue ;  and,  which 
was  our  grievance,  were  without  a  guide. 

In  the  very  first  entrance  of  the  waste  we 
were  exceedingly  discouraged,  for  we  found  the 
sand  so  deep,  and  it  scalded  our  feet  so  much 
with  the  heat,  that  after  we  had,  as  I  may  call 
it,  waded  rather  than  walked  through  it  about 
seven  or  eight  miles,  we  were  all  heartily  tired 
and  faint ;  even  the  very  negroes  laid  down  and 
panted  like  creatures  that  had  been  pushed  be 
yond  their  strength. 

Here  we  found  the  difference  of  lodging  very 
injurious  to  us ;  for,  as  before,  we  always  made 
us  huts  to  sleep  under,  which  covered  us  from 
the  night  air,  which  is  particularly  unwholesome 
in  those  hot  countries;  but  we  had  here  no 
shelter,  no  lodging,  after  so  hard  a  march ;  for 
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here  were  no  trees,  no,  not  a  shrub  near  us ;  i 
and,  which  was  still  more  frightful,  towards  night 
we  began  to  hear  the  wolves  howl,  the  lions 
bellow,  and  a  great  many  wild  asses  braying, 
und  other  ugly  noises  which  we  did  not  under 
stand. 

Upon  this  we  reflected  upon  our  indiscretion, 
that  we  had  not,  at  least,  brought  poles  or  stakes 
in  our  hands,  with  which  we  might  have,  as  it 
were,  pallisadoed  ourselves  in  for  the  night,  and 
so  we  might  have  slept  secure,  whatever  other 
inconveniences  we  suffered.  However,  we  found 
a  way  at  last  to  relieve  ourselves  a  little ;  for 
first  we  set  up  the  lances  and  bows  we  had,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  tops  of  them  as  near  to 
one  another  as  we  could,  and  so  hung  our  coats 
on  the  top  of  them,  which  made  us  a  kind  of 
sorry  tent.  The  leopard's  skin,  and  a  few  other 
skins  we  had  put  together,  made  us  a  tolerable 
covering,  and  thus  we  laid  down  to  sleep,  and 
slept  very  heartily  too,  for  the  first  night :  set 
ting,  however,  a  good  watch,  being  two  of  our 
own  men  with  their  fusees,  whom  we  relieved  in 
an  hour  at  first,  and  two  hours  afterwards.  And 
it  was  very  well  we  did  this,  for  they  found  the 
wilderness  swarmed  with  raging  creatures  of  all 
kinds,  some  of  which  came  directly  up  to  the 
very  enclosure  of  our  tent.  But  our  sentinels 
were  ordered  not  fo  alarm  us  with  firing  in  the 
night,  but  to  flash  in  the  pan  at  them,  which 
they  did,  and  found  it  effectual,  for  the  creatures 
went  off  always  as  soon  as  they  saw  it,  perhaps 
with  some  noise  or  howling,  and  pursued  such 
other  game  as  they  were  upon. 

If  we  were  tired  with  the  day's  travel,  we  were 
all  as  much  tired  with  the  night's  lodging.  But 
our  black  prince  told  us  in  the  morning  he  would 
give  us  some  counsel,  and  indeed  it  was  very 
good  counsel.  He  told  us  we  should  be  all  killed 
if  we  went  on  this  journey,  and  through  this 
desert,  without  some  covering  for  us  at  night ; 
so  he  advised  us  to  march  back  again  to  a  little 
river  side,  where  we  lay  the  night  before,  and 
stay  there  till  we  could  make  us  houses,  as  he 
called  them,  to  carry  with  us  to  lodge  in  every 
night.  As  he  began  a  little  to  understand  our 
speech,  and  we  very  well  to  understand  his  signs, 
we  easily  knew  what  he  meant,  and  that  we 
should  there  make  mats  (for  we  remembered 
that  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  matting  or  bass 
there,  that  the  natives  make  mats  of),  I  say  that 
we  should  make  large  mats  there  for  covering 
our  huts  or  tents  to  lodge  in  at  night. 

We  all  approved  this  advice,  and  immediately 
resolved  to  go  back  that  one  day's  journey,  re 
solving,  though  we  carried  less  provisions,  we 
would  carry  mats  with  us  to  cover  us  in  the 
night.  Some  of  the  nimblest  of  us  got  back  to 
the  river  with  more  ease  than  we  had  travelled  it 
the  day  before ;  but,  as  we  were  not  in  haste,  the 
rest  made  a  halt,  encamped  another  night,  and 
came  to  us  the  next  day. 

In  our  return  of  this  day's  journey,  our  men 
that  made  two  days  of  it  met  with  a  very  sur 
prising  thing,  that  gave  them  some  reason  to  be 
careful  how  they  parted  company  again.  The 
case  was  this: — The  second  day  in  the  morning, 
before  they  had  gone  half  a  mile,  looking  behind 
them  they  saw  a  vast  cloud  of  sand  or  dust  rise 
in  the  air,  as  we  see  sometimes  in  the  roads  in 


summer  when  it  is  very  dusty  and  a  large  drove 
of  cattle  are  coming,  only  very  much  greater ; 
and  they  could  easily  perceive  that  it  came  after 
them  ;  and  it  came  on  faster  as  they  went  from 
it.  The  cloud  of  sand  was  so  great  that  they 
could  not  see  what  it  was  that  raised  it,  and  con 
cluded  that  it  was  some  army  of  enemies  that 
pursued  them ;  but  then  considering  that  they 
came  from  the  vast  uninhabited  wilderness,  they 
knew  it  was  impossible  any  nation  or  people  that 
way  should  have  intelligence  of  them,  or  the  way 
of  their  march ;  and  therefore,  if  there  was  an 
army,  it  must  be  of  such  that  they  were  travel 
ling  that  way  by  accident.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  they  knew  that  there  was  no  horse  in  the 
country,  and  that  they  came  on  so  fast,  they 
concluded  that  it  must  be  some  vast  collection  of 
wild  beasts,  perhaps  making  to  the  hill  country 
for  food  or  water,  and  that  they  should  be  all  de 
voured  or  trampled  under  foot  by  their  multitude. 

Upon  this  thought,  they  very  prudently  ob 
served  which  way  the  cloud  seemed  to  point,  and 
they  turned  a  little  out  of  their  way  to  the  north, 
supposing  it  might  pass  by  them.  When  they 
were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  halted  to 
see  what  it  might  be.  One  of  the  negroes,  a 
nimbler  fellow  than  the  rest,  went  back  a  little, 
and  came  in  a  few  minutes  running  as  fast  as  the 
heavy  sands  would  allow,  and  by  signs  gave  them 
to  know  that  it  was  a  great  herd,  or  drove,  or 
whatever  it  might  be  called,  of  vast,  monstrous 
elephants. 

As  it  was  a  sight  our  men  had  never  seen, 
they  were  desirous  to  see  it,  and  yet  a  little  un 
easy  at  the  danger  too ;  for  though  an  elephant 
is  a  heavy  unwieldy  creature,  yet  in  the  deep 
sand,  which  is  nothing  at  all  to  them,  they 
marched  at  a  great  rate,  and  would  soon  have 
tired  our  people,  if  they  had  had  far  to  go,  and 
had  been  pursued  by  them. 

Our  gunner  was  with  them,  and  had  a  great 
mind  to  have  gone  close  up  to  one  of  the  outer 
most,  of  them,  and  to  have  clapped  his  piece  to 
his  ear,  and  to  have  fired  into  him,  because  he 
had  been  told  no  shot  would  penetrate  them ; 
but  they  all  dissuaded  him,  lest  upon  the  noise 
they  should  all  turn  upon  and  pursue  us ,  so  he 
was  reasoned  out  of  it,  and  let  them  pass,  which, 
in  our  people's  circumstances,  was  certainly  the 
right  way. 

They  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  num 
ber,  but  prodigious  great  ones ;  and  though  they 
often  showed  our  men  that  they  saw  them,  yet 
they  did  not  turn  out  of  their  way,  or  take  any 
other  notice  of  them  than,  as  we  might  say,  just 
to  look  at  them.  We  that  were  before  saw  the 
cloud  of  dust  they  raised, 'but  we  had  thought  it 
had  been  our  own  caravan,  and  so  took  no 
notice :  but  as  they  bent  their  course  one  point 
of  the  compass,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  southward 
of  the  east,  and  we  went  due  east,  they  passed 
by  us  at  some  little  distance  ;  so  that  we  did  not 
see  them,  or  know  anything  of  them,  till  evening, 
when  our  men  came  to  us  and  gave  us  this  ac 
count  of  them.  However,  this  was  a  useful 
experiment  for  our  future  conduct  in  passing  the 
desert,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its  place. 

We  were  now  upon  our  work,  and  our  black 
prince  was  head  surveyor,  for  he  was  an  excellent 
mat-maker  himself,  and  all  his  men  understood 
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it,  so  that  they  soon  made  us  near  a  hundred 
mats ;  and  as  every  man,  I  mean  of  the  negroes, 
carried  one,  it  was  no  manner  of  load,  and  we 
did  not  carry  an  ounce  of  provisions  the  less. 
The  greatest  burthen  was  to  carry  six  long  poles, 
besides  some  shorter  stakes ;  but  the  negroes 
made  an  advantage  of  that,  for  carrying  them 
between  two,  they  made  the  luggage  of  provi 
sions  which  they  had  to  carry  so  much  the  lighter, 
binding  it  upon  two  poles,  and  made  three  couple 
of  them.  As  soon  as  we  saw  this,  we  made  a 
little  advantage  of  it  too ;  for  having  three  or 
four  bags,  called  bottles  (I  mean  skins  to  carry 
water),  more  than  three  men  could  carry,  we  got 
them  filled,  and  carried  them  this  way,  which 
was  a  day's  water  and  more,  for  our  journey. 

Having  now  ended  our  work,  made  our  mats, 
and  fully  recruited  our  stores  of  things  necessary, 
and  having  made  us  abundance  of  small  ropes  of 
matting  for  ordinary  use,  as  we  might  have  occa 
sion,  we  set  forward  again,  having  interrupted 
our  journey  eight  days  in  all,  upon  this  affair. 
To  our  great  comfort,  the  night  before  we  set 
out  there  fell  a  very  violent  shower  of  rain,  the 
effects  of  which  we  found  in  the  sand ;  though 
the  one  day  dried  the  surface  as  much  as  before, 
yet  it  was  harder  at  bottom,  not  so  heavy,  and 
was  cooler  to  our  feet,  by  which  means  we 
marched,  as  we  reckoned,  about  fourteen  miles 
instead  of  seven,  and  with  much  more  ease. 

When  we  came  to  encamp,  we  had  all  things 
ready,  for  we  had  fitted  our  tent,  and  set  it  up 
for  trial,  where  we  made  it ;  so  that,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  we  had  a  large  tent  raised,  with  an  in 
ner  and  outer  apartment,  and  two  entrances. 
In  one  we  lay  ourselves,  in  the  other  our  negroes, 
having  light  pleasant  mats  over  us,  and  others  at 
the  same  time  under  us.  Also  we  had  a  little 
place  without  all  for  our  buffaloes,  for  they  de 
served  our  care,  being  very  useful  to  us,  besides 
carrying  forage  and  water  for  themselves.  Their 
forage  was  a  root,  which  our  black  prince  di 
rected  us  to  find,  not  much  unlike  a  parsnip, 
very  moist  and  nourishing,  of  which  there  was 
plenty  wherever  we  came,  this  horrid  desert  ex- 
cepted. 

When  we  came  the  next  morning  to  decamp, 
our  negroes  took  down  the  tent,  and  pulled  up 
the  stakes ;  and  all  was  in  motion  in  as  little 
time  as  it  was  set  up.  In  this  posture  we 
marched  eight  days,  and  yet  could  see  no  end, 
no  change  of  our  prospect,  but  all  looking  as 
wild  and  dismal  as  at  the  beginning.  If  there 
was  any  alteration,  it  was  that  the  sand  was  no 
where  so  deep  and  heavy  as  it  was  the  first 
three  days.  This  we  thought  might  be,  because, 
for  six  months  of  the  year,  the  winds  blowing 
west  (as  for  the  other  six  they  blow  constantly 
east),  the  sand  was  driven  violently  to  the  side 
of  the  desert  where  we  set  out,  where  the  moun 
tains  lying  very  high,  the  easterly  monsoons,  when 
they  blew,  had  not  the  same  power  to  drive  it 
back  again  ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  our  find 
ing  the  like  depth  of  sand  on  the  farthest  ex- 
tent  of  the  desert  to  the  west. 

It  was  the  ninth  day  of  our  travel  in  the  wil 
derness,  when  we  came  to  the  view  of  a  great 
lake  of  water  ;  and  you  may  be  sure  this  was  a 
particular  satisfaction  to  us,  because  we  had  not 


water  left  for  two  or  three  days  more,  at  our 
shortest  allowance  ;  I  mean  allowing  water  for 
our  return  if  we  had  been  put  to  the  necessity  of 
it.  Our  water  had  served  us  two  days  longer 
than  expected,  our  buffaloes  having  found,  for 
two  or  three  days,  a  kind  of  herb  like  a  broad 
flat  thistle,  though  without  any  prickle,  spreading 
on  the  ground,  and  growing  in  the  sand,  which 
they  eat  freely  of,  and  which  supplied  them  for 
drink  as  well  as  forage. 

The  next  day,  which  was  the  tenth  from  our 
setting  out,  we  came  to  the  edge  of  this  lake, 
and,  happily  for  us,  we  came  to  it  at  the  south 
point  of  it,  for  to  the  north  we  could  see  no  end 
of  it;  so  we  passed  by  it  and  travelled  three 
days  by  the  side  of  it,  which  was  a  great  com 
fort  to  us,  because  it  lightened  our  burthen,  there 
being  no  need  to  carry  water  when  we  had  it  in 
view.  And  yet,  though  here  was  so  much  water, 
we  found  but  very  little  alteration  in  the  desert; 
no  trees,  no  grass  or  herbage,  except  that  thistle, 
as  I  called  it,  and  two  or  three  more  plants, 
which  we  did  not  understand,  of  which  the  de 
sert  began  to  be  pretty  full. 

But  as  we  were  refreshed  with  the  neighbour 
hood  of  this  lake  of  water,  so  we  were  now 
gotten  among  a  prodigious  number  of  ravenous 
inhabitants,  the  like  whereof,  it  is  most  certain, 
the  eye  of  man  never  saw :  for  as  I  firmly  be 
lieve  that  never  man  nor  body  of  men  passed 
this  desert  since  the  flood,  so  I  believed  there  is 
not  the  like  collection  of  fierce,  ravenous,  and 
devouring  creatures  in  the  world ;  I  mean  not  in 
any  particular  place. 

For  a  day's  journey  before  we  came  to  this 
lake,  and  all  the  three  days  we  were  passing  by 
it,  and  for  six  or  seven  days'  march  after  it,  the 
ground  was  scattered  with  elephants'  teeth,  in 
such  a  number  as  is  incredible  ;  and  as  some  of 
them  have  lain  there  for  some  hundreds  of  years, 
so,  seeing  the  substance  of  them  scarce  ever  de 
cays,  they  may  lie  there,  for  ought  I  know,  to 
the  end  of  time.  The  size  of  some  of  them  is, 
it  seems,  to  those  to  whom  I  have  reported  it,  as 
incredible  as  the  number  ;  and  I  can  assure  you 
there  were  several  so  heavy  as  the  strongest 
man  among  us  could  not  lift.  As  to  the  number, 
I  question  not  but  there  are  enough  to  load  a 
thousand  sail  of  the  biggest  ships  in  the  world, 
by  which  I  may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the 
quantity  is  not  to  be  conceived  of;  seeing  that  as 
they  lasted  in  view  for  above  eighty  miles'  tra 
velling,  so  they  might  continue  as  far  to  the  right 
hand,  and  to  the  left  as  far,  and  many  times  as 
far,  for  aught  we  knew;  for  it  seems  the  number 
of  elephants  hereabouts  is  prodigiously  great.  In 
one  place  in  particular  we  saw  the  head  of  an 
elephant,  with  several  teeth  in  it,  but  one  of  the 
biggest  that  ever  I  saw :  the  flesh  was  consumed 
to  be  sure  many  hundred  years  before,  and  all 
the  other  bones  ;  but  three  of  our  strongest  men 
could  not  lift  this  skull  and  teoth  :  the  great 
tooth,  I  believe,  weighed  at  least  300  weight ; 
and  this  was  particularly  remarkable  to  me,  lor  I 
observed  the  whole  skull  was  as  good  ivory  as  the 
teeth ;  and,  I  believe,  altogether  weighed  at 
least  600  weight ;.  and  though  I  do  not  know  but, 
by  the  same  rule,  all  the  bones  of  the  elephant 
may  be  ivory,  yet  I  think  there  is  a  just  objection 
against  it  from  the  example  before  me,  that  then 
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all  the  other  of  this  elephant  would  have  been  as 
well  as  the  head. 

I  proposed  to  our  gunner,  that,  seeing  we  had 
travelled  now  fourteen  days  without  intermission, 
and  that,  we  had  water  here  for  our  refreshment, 
and  no  want  of  food  yet,  nor  any  fear  of  it,  we 
should  rest  our  people  a  little,  and  see,  at  the 
same  time,  if,  perhaps,  we  might  kill  some  crea 
tures  that  were  proper  for  food.  The  gunner, 
who  had  more  forecast  of  that  kind  than  I  had, 
agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  added,  why  might 
we  not  try  to  catch  some  fish  out  of  the  lake  ? 
The  first  thing  we  had  before  us  was  to  try  if  we 
could  make  any  hooks,  and  this  indeed  put  our 
artificer  to  his  trumps ;  however,  with  some  labour 
and  difficulty,  he  did  it,  and  we  catched  fresh  fish 
of  several  kinds.  How  they  came  there,  none 
but  He  that  made  the  lake  and  all  the  world 
knows,  for,  to  be  sure,  no  human  hands  ever 
put  any  in  there,  or  pulled  any  out  before. 

We  not  only  caught  enough  for  our  present 
refreshment,  but  we  dried  several  large  fishes,  of 
kinds  which  I  cannot  describe,  in  the  sun,  by 
which  we  lengthened  out  our  provision  consider 
ably  ;  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  dried  them  so 
effectually  without  salt,  that  they  were  perfectly 
cured,  dry,  and  hard,  in  one  day's  time. 

We  rested  ourselves  here  five  days ;  during 
which  time  we  had  abundance  of  pleasant  ad 
ventures  with  the  wild  creatures,  too  many  to 
relate.  One  of  them  was  very  particular,  which 
was  a  chase  between  a  she-lion,  or  lioness,  and  a 
large  deer ;  and,  though  the  deer  is  naturally  a 
very  nimble  creature,  and  she  flew  by  us  like  the 
wind,  having,  perhaps,  about  300  yards  the  start 
of  the  lion,  yet  we  found  the  lion,  by  her  strength, 
and  the  goodness  of  her  lungs,  got  ground  of  her. 
They  passed  by  us  within  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  we  had  a  view  of  them  a  great  way, 
when,  having  given  them  over,  we  were  sur 
prised,  about  an  hour  after,  to  see  them  come 
thundering  back  again  on  the  other  side  of  us, 
and  then  the  lion  was  within  thirty  or  forty  yards 
of  her ;  and  both  straining  to  the  extremity  of 
their  speed,  when  the  deer,  coming  to  the  lake, 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  swam  for  her  life,  as 
she  had  before  run  for  it. 

The  lioness  plunged  in  after  her,  and  swam  a 
little  way,  but  came  back  again ;  and,  when  she 
was  got  upon  the  land,  she  set  up  the  most  hi 
deous  roar  that  ever  I  heard  in  my  life,  as  if  done 
in  the  rage  of  having  lost  her  prey. 

We  walked  out  morning  and  evening  con 
stantly  ;  the  middle  of  the  day  we  refreshed  our 
selves  under  our  tent.  But  one  morning  early 
we  saw  another  chase,  which  more  nearly  con 
cerned  us  than  the  other  ;  for  our  black  prince, 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  was  set  upon  by 
a  vast  great  crocodile,  which  came  out  of  the 
lake  upon  him  ;  and  though  he  was  very  light  of 
foot,  yet  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  get  away. 
He  fled  amain  to  us,  and  the  truth  is,  we  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  for  we  were  told  no  bullet 
would  enter  her ;  and  we  found  it  so  at  first,  for 
though  three  of  our  men  fired  at  her,  yet  she  did 
not  mind  them ;  but  my  friend  the  gunner,  a 
venturous  fellow,  of  a  bold  heart  and  great  pre 
sence  of  mind,  went  up  so  near  as  to  thrust  the 
muzzle  ot  his  piece  into  her  mouth,  and  fired, 
but  let  his  piece  fall,  and  ran  for  it  the  very  mo 


ment  he  had  fired  it.  The  creature  raged  a  great 
while,  and  spent  its  fury  upon  the  gun,  making 
marks  upon  the  very  iron  with  its  teeth,  but  after 
some  time  fainted  and  died. 

Our  negroes  beat  the  banks  of  the  lake  all  this 
while  for  game,  and  at  length  killed  us  three 
deer,  one  of  them  very  large,  the  other  two  very 
small.  There  were  water-fowl  also  in  the  lake, 
but  we  never  came  near  enough  to  them  to  shoot 
any ;  and,  as  for  the  desert,  we  saw  no  fowls  any 
where  in  it  but  at  the  lake. 

We  likewise  killed  two  or  three  civet  cats ; 
but  their  flesh  is  the  worst  of  carrion.  We  saw 
abundance  of  elephants  at  a  distance,  and  ob 
served  they  always  go  in  very  good  company, 
that  is  to  say,  abundance  of  them  together,  and 
always  extended  in  a  fair  line  of  battle  ;  and  this, 
they  say,  is  the  way  they  defend  themselves  from 
their  enemies;  for,  if  lions  or  tigers,  wolves  or 
any  creatures,  attack  them,  they  being  drawn  in 
a  line,  sometimes  reaching  five  or  six  miles  in 
length,  whatever  comes  in  their  way  is  sure  to 
be  trod  under  foot,  or  beaten  in  pieces  with 
their  trunks,  or  lifted  up  in  the  air  with  their 
trunks ;  so  that  if  a  hundred  lions  or  tigers  were 
coming  along,  if  they  meet  a  line  of  elephants, 
they  will  always  fly  back  till  they  see  room  to 
pass  by  the  right  hand  or  the  left ;  and  if  they 
did  not,  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  of  them 
to  escape ;  for  the  elephant,  though  a  heavy  crea 
ture,  is  yet  so  dexterous  and  nimble  with  his 
trunk,  that  he  will  not  fail  to  lift  up  the  heaviest 
lion,  or  any  other  wild  creature,  and  throw  him 
up  in  the  air  quite  over  his  back,  and  then  tram 
ple  him  to  death  with  his  feet.  We  saw  several 
lines  of  battle  thus;  we  saw  one  so  long,  that 
indeed  there  was  no  end  of  it  to  be  seen,  and  I 
believe  there  might  be  2,000  elephants  in  row  or 
line.  They  are  not  beasts  of  prey,  but  live  upon 
the  herbage  of  the  field,  as  an  ox  does ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  though  they  are  so  great  a  creature, 
yet  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  forage  supplies  one 
of  them  than  will  suffice  a  horse. 

The  numbers  of  this  kind  of  creature  that  are 
in  those  parts  are  inconceivable,  as  may  be  ga 
thered  from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  teeth, 
which,  as  I  said,  we  saw  in  this  vast  desert; 
and  indeed  we  saw  100  of  them  to  one  of  any 
other  kind. 

One  evening  we  were  very  much  surprised. 
We  were  most  of  us  laid  down  on  our  mats  to 
sleep,  when  our  watch  came  running  in  among 
us,  being  frightened  with  the  sudden  roaring  of 
some  lions  just  by  them,  which,  it  seems,  they 
had  not  seen,  the  night  being  dark,  till  they  were 
just  upon  them.  There  was,  as  it  proved,  an  old 
lion  and  his  whole  family,  for  there  was  the  lioness 
and  three  young  lions,  besides  the  old  king,  who 
was  a  monstrous  great  one.  One  of  the  young 
ones — who  were  good,  large,  well- grown  ones 
too — leaped  up  upon  one  of  our  negroes,  who 
stood  sentinel,  before  he  saw  him,  at  which  he 
was  heartily  frightened,  cried  out,  and  ran  into 
the  tent ;  our  other  man,  who  had  a  gun,  had 
not  presence  of  mind  at  first  to  shoot  him,  but 
struck  him  with  the  butt-end  of  his  piece,  which 
made  him  whine  a  little,  and  then  growl  at  him 
fearfully ;  but  the  fellow  retired,  and,  we  being 
all  alarmed,  three  of  our  men  snatched  up  their 
I  guns,  ran  to  the  tent-door,  where  they  saw  the 
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•rreat  old  lion  by  the  fire  of  his  eyes,  and  first 
fired  at  tiim,  but,  we  supposed,  missed  him.  or  at 
least  did  not  kill  him ;  for  they  went  all  off,  but 
raised  a  most  hideous  rour,  which,  as  if  they  had 
called  for  help,  brought  down  a  prodigious  num 
ber  of  lions,  and  other  furious  creatures,  we  know 
not  what,  about  them,  for  we  could  not  see  them  ; 
but  there  was  a  noise,  and  yelling  and  howling, 
and  all  sorts  of  such  wilderness  music  on  every 
side  of  us,  as  if  all  the  beasts  of  the  desert  were 
assembled  to  devour  us. 

We  asked  our  black  prince  what  we  should  do 
with  them.  "  Me  go,"  says  he,  "  and  fright  them 
all."  So  he  snatches  up  two  or  three  of  the 
worst  of  our  mats,  and,  getting  one  of  our  men 
to  strike  some  fire,  he  hangs  the  mat  up  at  the 
end  of  a  pole,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  blazed  j 
abroad  a  good  while ;  at  which  the  creatures  all ! 
moved  off,  for  we  heard  them  roar,  and  make 
their  bellowing  noise  at  a  great  distance.  "  Well," 
says  our  gunner,  "  if  that  will  do,  we  need  not 
burn  our  mats,  which  are  our  beds  to  lay  under 
us,  and  our  tilting  to  cover  us.  Let  me  alone," 
says  he.  So  he  comes  back  into  our  tent,  and 
falls  to  making  some  artificial  fire-works,  and  the 
like ;  and  he  gave  our  sentinels  some  to  be  ready 
at  hand  upon  occasion,  and  particularly  he  placed 
a  great  piece  of  wild-fire  upon  the  same  pole  that 
the  mat  had  been  tied  to,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and 
that  burnt  there  so  long,  that  all  the  wild  crea 
tures  left  us  for  that  time. 

However,  we  began  to  be  weary  of  such  com 
pany  ;  and,  to  get  rid  of  them,  we  set  forward 
again  two  days  sooner  than  we  intended.  We 
found  now,  that  though  the  desert  did  not  end, 
nor  could  we  see  any  appearance  of  it,  yet  that 
the  earth  was  pretty  full  of  green  stuff  of  one  sort 
or  another,  so  that  our  cattle  had  no  want ;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  were  several  little  rivers 
which  ran  into  the  lake,  and  so  long  as  the  coun 
try  continued  low,  we  found  water  sufficient, 
which  eased  us  very  much  in  our  carriage,  and 
we  went  on  still  sixteen  days  more  without  yet 
coming  to  any  appearance  of  better  soil.  After 
this  we  found  the  country  rise  a  little,  and  by 
that  we  perceived  that  the  water  would  fail  us ; 
so,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  we  filled  our  bladder- 
bottles  with  water.  We  found  the  country  rising 
gradually  thus  for  three  days  continually,  when, 
on  the  sudden,  we  perceived,  that,  though  we 
had  mounted  up  insensibly,  yet  that  we  were  on 
the  top  of  a.  very  high  ridge  of  hills,  though  not 
such  as  at  first. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WE  REACH  THE  END  OF  THE  DESERT. — A  PLEASANT 
COUNTRY    SUCCEEDS. — ARRIVAL  AT    THE  GOLDEN 

RIVER. WE    AGREE    TO    SEARCH    FOR   GOLD,  AND 

DIVIDE    THE    WHOLE    PROCEEDS    EQUALLY. — THE 
WLT    SEASON   COMMENCING,  WE   ENCAMP  ON    THE 

BANKS     OF     THE     ltiVh.lt. DESCRIPTION     OF     OUR 

CAMP. — DANGER      FROM     MULTITUDES    OF     WILD 

BEASTS. WE    STRIKE    OUR    CAMP,      AND    TRAVEL 

THROUGH  AN  INHOSPITABLE  COUNTRY. 

WHEN  we  came  to  look  down  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hills,  we  saw,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  ou 
hearts,  that  the  desert  was  at  an  end ;  that  the 
country  was  clothed  with  green,  abundance  01 


rees,  and  a  large  river ;  and  we  made  no  doubt 
mt  that  we  should  find  people  and  cattle  also ; 
nd  here,  by  our  gunner's  account,  who  kept  our 
omputations,  we  had  marched  about  400  miles 
ver  this  dismal  place  of  horror,  having  been 
our-and-thirty  days  a-doing  of  it,  and  conse- 
uently  were  come  about  1,100  miles  of  our 
ourney. 

We  would  willingly  have  descended  the  hills 
hat  night,  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  next  morn- 
ng  we  saw  everything  more  plain,  and  rested 
urselves  under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  which 
were  now  the  most  refreshing  things  imaginable 
o  us,  who  had  been  scorched  above  a  month 
without  a  tree  to  cover  us.     We   found   the 
ountry  here  very  pleasant,  especially  consider- 
ng  that  we  came  from ;  and  we  killed  some  deer 
icre  also,  which  we  found  very  frequent  under 
he  cover  of  the  woods.     Also  we  killed  a  crea- 
ure  like  a  goat,  whose  flesh  was  very  good  to 
eat,  but  it  was  no  goat ;  we  found  also  a  great 
lumber  of  fowls  like  partridge,  but  something 
mailer,  and  were  very  tame,  so  that  we  lived 
icre  very  well,   but  found  no  people,  at  least 
none  that  would  be  seen,  no,  not  for  several  days' 
ourney;  and  to  allay  our  joy  we  were  almost 
very  night  disturbed  with  lions  and  tigers ;  ele 
phants  we  saw  none  here. 

In  three  days'  march  we  came  to  a  river,  which 
ve  saw  from  the  hills,  and  which  we  called  the 

olden  River;  and  we  found  it  ran  northward, 
which  was  the  first  stream  we  had  met  with  that 
did  so ;  it  ran  with  a  very  rapid  current,  and  our 
gunner,  pulling  out  his  map,  assured  me  that  this 
was  either  the  river  Nile,  or  ran  into  the  great 
ake  out  of  which  the  river  Nile  was  said  to  take 
ts  beginning ;  and  he  brought  out  his  charts  and 
maps,  which,  by  his  instruction,  I  began  to  under 
stand  very  well,  and  told  me  he  would  convince 
me  of  it,  and  indeed  he  seemed  to  make  it  so 
plain  to  me  that  I  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

But  I  did  not  enter  into  the  gunner's  reason 
for  this  inquiry,  not  in  the  least,  till  he  went  on 
with  it  farther,  and  stated  it  thus : — "If  this  is 
the  river  Nile,  why  should  we  not  build  some 
more  canoes,  and  go  down  this  stream,  rather 
than  expose  ourselves  to  any  more  deserts  and 
scorching  sands  in  quest  of  the  sea,  which,  when 
we  are  come  to,  we  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss 
how  to  get  home  as  we  were  at  Madagascar?" 

The  argument  was  good,  had  there  been  no 
objections  in  the  way  of  a  kind  which  none  of  us 
were  capable  of  answering ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  an  undertaking  of  such  a  nature  that  every 
one  of  us  thought  it  impracticable,  and  that  upon 
several  accounts;  and  our  surgeon,  who  was 
himself  a  good  scholar  and  a  man  of  reading, 
though  not  acquainted  with  the  business  of  sail 
ing,  opposed  it,  and  some  of  his  reasons,  I  remem 
ber,  were  such  as  these:  —  First,  the  length  of 
the  way,  which  both  he  and  the  gunner  allowed, 
by  the  course  of  the  water  and  turnings  of  the 
river,  would  be  at  least  4,000  miles.  Secondly, 
the  innumerable  crocodiles  in  the  river,  which  we 
should  never  be  able  to  escape.  Thirdly,  the 
dreadful  deserts  in  the  way ;  and,  lastly,  the  ap 
proaching  rainy  season,  in  which  the  streams  ol 
the  Nile  would  be  so  furious,  and  rise  so  high — 
spreading  far  and  wide  over  all  the  plain  country — 
that  we  should  never  be  able  to  know  when  we 
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were  in  the  channel  of  the  river  and  when  not, 
and  should  certainly  be  cast  away,  overset,  or 
run  aground  so  often  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  proceed  by  a  river  so  excessively  dangerous. 

This  last  reason  he  made  so  plain  to  us  that 
we  began  to  be  sensible  of  it  ourselves,  so  that 
we  agreed  to  lay  that  thought  aside,  and  proceed 
in  our  first  course,  westwards  towards  the  sea ; 
but  as  if  we  had  been  loath  to  depart  we  con 
tinued,  by  way  of  refreshing  ourselves,  to  loiter 
two  days  upon  this  river,  in  which  time  our  black 
prince,  who  delighted  much  in  wandering  up  and 
down,  came  one  evening  and  brought  us  several 
little  bits  of  something,  he  knew  not  what,  but  he 
found  it  felt  heavy  and  looked  well,  and  showed 
it  to  me  as  what  he  thought  was  some  rarity.  I 
took  not  much  notice  of  it  to  him,  but  stepping 
out,  and  calling  the  gunner  to  me,  I  showed  it  to 
him,  and  told  him  what  I  thought,  viz.,  that  it 
was  certainly  gold ;  he  agreed  with  me  in  that, 
and  also  in  what  followed,  that  we  would  take 
the  black  prince  out  with  us  the  next  day,  and 
make  him  show  us  where  he  found  it,  that  if 
there  was  any  quantity  to  be  found  we  would  tell 
our  company  of  it,  but  if  there  was  but  little,  we 
would  keep  counsel  and  have  it  to  ourselves. 

But  we  forgot  to  engage  the  prince  in  the 
secret,  who  innocently  told  so  much  to  all  the 
rest,  as  that  they  guessed  what  it  was,  and  came 
to  us  to  see.  When  we  found  it  was  public  we 
were  more  concerned  to  prevent  their  suspecting 
that  we  had  any  design  to  conceal  it,  and  openly 
telling  our  thoughts  of  it  we  called  our  artificer, 
who  agreed  presently  that  it  was  gold ;  so  I  pro 
posed  that  we  should  all  go  with  the  prince  to 
the  place  where  he  found  it,  and  if  any  quantity 
was  to  be  had,  we  would  lie  here  some,  time  and 
see  what  we  could  make  of  it. 

Accordingly  we  went  every  man  of  us,  for  no 
man  was  willing  to  be  left  behind  in  a  discovery 
of  such  a  nature.  When  we  came  to  the  place 
we  found  it  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  not 
in  the  main  river,  but  in  another  small  river  or 
stream  which  came  from  the  west,  and  ran  into 
the  other  at  that  place.  We  fell  to  raking  in  the 
sand,  and  washing  it  in  our  hands,  and  we  seldom 
took  up  a  handful  of  sand  but  we  washed  some 
little  round  lumps  as  big  as  a  pin's  head,  or  some 
times  as  big  as  a  grape  stone,  into  our  hands, 
and  we  found,  in  two  or  three  hours'  time,  that 
every  one  had  got  some,  so  we  agreed  to  leave 
off,  and  go  to  dinner. 

While  we  were  eating,  it  came  into  my  thoughts 
that  while  we  worked  at  this  rate  in  a  thing  of 
such  nicety  and  consequence,  it  was  ten  to  one 
if  the  gold,  which  was  the  make  bait  of  the 
world,  did  not,  first  or  last,  set  us  together  by 
the  ears,  to  break  our  good  articles  and  our 
understanding  one  among  another,  and  perhaps 
cause  us  to  part  companies,  or  worse ;  I  therefore 
told  them  that  I  was  indeed  the  youngest  man 
in  the  company,  but  as  they  had  always  allowed 
me  to  give  my  opinion  in  things,  and  had  been 
sometimes  pleased  to  follow,  my  advice,  so  I  had 
something  to  propose  now,  which  I  thought 
would  be  for  all  our  advantages,  and  I  believed 
they  would  all  like  it  very  well.  I  told  them  we 
were  in  a  country  where  we  all  knew  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  gold,  and  that  all  the  world  sent 
ships  thither  to  get  it ;  that  we  did  not  indeed 


know  where  it  was,  and  so  we  might  get  a  great 
deal,  or  a  little,  we  did  not  know  whether ;  but 
I  offered  it  to  them  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  the  best  way  for  us,  and  to  preserve  the 
good  harmony  and  friendship  that  had  been  al 
ways  kept  among  us,  and  which  was  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  safety,  that  what  we  found 
should  be  brought  together  to  one  common 
stock,  and  be  equally  divided  at  last,  rather  than 
to  run  the  hazard  of  any  difference  which  might 
happen  among  us  from  any  one's  having  found 
more  or  less  than  another.  I  told  them,  that  if 
we  were  all  upon  one  bottom  we  should  all  apply 
ourselves  heartily  to  the  work ;  and,  besides 
that,  we  might  then  set  our  negroes  all  to  work 
for  us,  and  receive  equally  the  fruit  of  their 
labour  and  of  our  own,  and  being  all  exactly 
alike  sharers,  there  could  be  no  just  cause  of 
quarrel  or  disgust  among  us. 

They  all  approved  the  proposal,  and  every  one 
jointly  swore,  and  gave  their  hands  to  one  an 
other,  that  they  would  not  conceal  the  least  grain 
of  gold  from  the  rest ;  and  consented  that  if  any 
one  or  more  should  be  found  to  conceal  any, 
all  that  he  had  should  be  taken  from  him  and 
divided  among  the  rest ;  and  one  thing  more  was 
added  to  it  by  our  gunner,  from  considerations 
equally  good  and  just,  that,  if  any  one  of  us,  by 
any  play,  bet,  game,  or  wager,  won  any  money  or 
gold,  or  the  value  of  any,  from  another,  during  our 
whole  voyage,  till  our  return  quite  to  Portugal, 
he  should  be  obliged  by  us  all  to  restore  it  again 
on  the  penalty  of  being  disarmed  and  turned  out 
of  the  company,  and  of  having  no  relief  from  us 
on  any  account  whatever.  This  was  to  prevent 
wagering  and  playing  for  money,  which  our  men 
were  apt  to  do  by  several  games,  though  they 
had  neither  cards  nor  dice. 

Having  made  this  wholesome  agreement,  we 
went  cheerfully  to  work,  and  showed  our  negroes 
how  to  work  for  us ;  and,  working  up  the  stream 
on  both  sides,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  we 
spent  about  three  weeks'  time  dabbling  in  the 
water;  by  which  time,  as  it  lay  all  in  our  way, 
we  had  been  gone  about  six  miles,  and  not  more ; 
and  still  the  higher  we  went,  the  more  gold  we 
found ;  till  at  last,  having  passed  by  the  side  of 
a  hill,  we  perceived  on  a  sudden  that  the  gold 
stopped,  and  that  there  was  not  a  bit  taken  up 
beyond  that  place ;  it  presently  occurred  to  my 
mind,  that  it  must  then  be  from  the  side  of  that 
little  hill  that  all  the  gold  we  found  was  worked 
down. 

Upon  this,  we  went  back  to  the  hill,  and  fell 
to  work  with  that.  We  found  the  earth  loose, 
and  of  a  yellowish  loamy  colour,  and  in  some 
places  a  white  hard  kind  of  stone,  which,  in  de 
scribing  since  to  some  of  our  artists,  they  tell  me 
was  the  spar  which  is  found  by  ore,  and  surrounds 
it  in  the  mine.  However,  if  it  had  been  all  gold, 
we  had  no  instrument  to  force  it  out ;  so  we 
passed  that.  But,  scratching  into  the  loose  earth 
with  our  fingers,  we  came  to  a  surprising  place, 
where  the  earth,  for  the  quantity  of  two  bushels, 
I  believe,  or  thereabouts,  crumbled  down  with 
little  more  than  touching  it,  and  apparently 
showed  us  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  gold  in 
it.  We  took  it.  all  carefully  up,  and,  washing  it  in 
the  water,  the  loamy  earth  washed  away,  and  left 
the  gold  dust  free  in  our  hands ;  and  that  which 
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was  more  remarkable  was,  that,  when  this  loose 
earth  was  all  taken  away,  and  we  came  to  the 
rock  or  hard  stone,  there  was  not  one  grain  of 
gold  more  to  be  found. 

At  night  we  all  came  together  to  see  what  we  |  • 
had  got ;  and  it  appeared  we  had  found,  in  that  j  I 
day's  heap  of  earth,  about  fifty  pounds  weight  of! ' 
gold  dust,  and  about  thirty-four  pounds  weight ; 
more  in  ail  the  rest  of  our  works  in  the  riveT. 

It  was  a  happy  kind  of  disappointment  to  us, 
that  we  found  a  full  stop  put  to  our  work  ;  for  ' 
had  the  quantity  of  gold  been  ever  so  small,  yet, 
had  any  at  all  come,  I  do  not  know  when  we ! 
should  have  given  over;  for,  having  rummaged 
this  place,  and  not  finding  the  least  grain  of  gold  j 
in  any  other  place,  or  in  any  of  the  earth  there, ; 
except  in  that  loose  parcel,  we  went  quite  back  j 
down  the  small  river  again,  working  it  over  and : 
over  again,  as  long  as  we  could  find  anything, 
how  small  soever ;  and  we  did  get  six  or  seven 
pounds  more  the  second  time.  Then  we  went ; 
into  the  first  river,  and  tried  it  up  the  stream ' 
and  down  the  stream,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other.  Up  the  stream  we  found  nothing,  no,  not  a 
grain  ;  down  the  stream  we  found  very  little,  not 
above  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  in  two  miles 
working;  so  back  we  came  again  to  the  Golden 
River,  as  we  justly  called  it,  and  worked  it  up 
the  stream  and  down  the  stream  twice  more 
a-piece,  and  every  time  we  found  some  gold,  and 
perhaps  might  have  done  so,  if  we  had  stayed 
there  till  this  time ;  but  the  quantity  was  at  last 
so  small,  and  the  work  so  much  the  harder,  that 
we  agreed  by  consent  to  give  it  over,  lest  we 
should  fatigue  ourselves  and  our  negroes  so  as  to 
be  quite  unfit  for  our  journey.  When  we  had 
brought  all  our  purchase  together,  we  had  in  the 
whole  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  gold  to  a  man, 
share  and  share  alike,  according  to  such  a  weight 
and  scale  as  our  ingenious  cutler  made  for  us  to 
weigh  it  by,  which  indeed  he  did  by  guess,  but 
which,  as  he  said,  he  was  sure  was  rather  more 
than  less,  and  so  it  proved  at  last;  for  it  was 
near  two  ounces  more  than  weight  in  a  pound. 
Besides  this,  there  was  seven  or  eight  pounds 
weight  left,  which  we  agreed  to  leave  in  his 
hands,  to  work  it  into  such  shapes  as  we  thought 
lit,  to  give  away  to  such  people  as  we  might  yet  | 
meet  with,  from  whom  we  might  have  occasion 
to  buy  provisions,  or  even  to  buy  friendship,  or 
the  like ;  and  particulaly  we  gave  about  a  pound 
to  our  black  prince,  which  he  hammered  and 
worked  by  his  own  indefatigable  hand,  and  some 
tools  our  artificer  lent  him,  into  little  round  bits, 
as  round  almost  as  beads,  though  not  exact  in 
shape,  and,  drilling  holes  through  them,  put 
them  all  upon  a  string,  and  w<Jre  them  about  his 
black  neck,  and  they  looked  very  well  there  I 
assure  you ;  but  he  was  many  months  a-doing 
it.  And  thus  ended  our  first  golden  adventure. 

We  now  began  to  discover  what  we  had  not 
troubled  our  heads  much  about  before ;  and  that 
was,  that,  let  the  country  be  good  or  bad  that 
we  were  in,  we  could  not  travel  much  farther 
for  a  considerable  time.  We  had  been  now  five 
months  and  upwards  in  our  journey,  and  the 
seasons  began  to  change ;  and  nature  told  us, 
that,  being  in  a  climate  that  had  a  winter  as  well 
as  a  summer,  though  of  a  different  kind  from 
what  our  country  produced,  we  were  to  expect  a  i 


wet  season,  and  such  as  we  should  not  be  able  to 
travel  in,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  rain  itself,  as 
of  the  floods  which  it  would  occasion  wherever 
we  should  come;  and  though  we  had  been  no 
strangers  to  those  wet  seasons  in  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  yet  we  had  not  thought  much  of 
them  since  we  began  our  travels;  for,  setting 
out  when  the  sun  was  about  the  solstice,  that  is, 
when  it  was  at  the  greatest  northern  distance 
from  us,  we  had  found  the  benefit  of  it  in  our 
travels.  But  now  it  drew  near  us  apace,  and  we 
found  it  began  to  rain ;  upon  which  we  called 
another  general  council,  in  which  we  debated  our 
present  circumstances,  and,  in  particular,  whe 
ther  we  should  go  forward,  or  seek  for  a  proper 
place  upon  the  bank  of  our  Golden  River,  which 
had  been  so  lucky  to  us,  to  fix  our  camp  for  the 
winter. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  resolved  to  abide 
where  we  were ;  and  it  was  not  the  least  part 
of  our  happiness  that  we  did  so,  as  shall  appear 
in  its  place. 

Having  resolved  upon  this,  our  first  measures 
were  to  set  our  negroes  to  work,  to  make  huts 
or  houses  for  our  habitation,  and  this  they  did 
very  dexterously ;  only  that  we  changed  the 
ground  where  we  at  first  intended  it,  thinking,  as 
indeed  it  happened,  that  the  river  might  reach  it 
upon  any  sudden  rain.  Our  camp  was  like  a 
little  town,  in  which  our  huts  were  in  the  centre, 
having  one  large  one  in  the  centre  of  them  also, 
into  which  all  our  particular  lodgings  opened ; 
so  that  none  of  us  went  into  our  apartments  but 
through  a  public  tent,  where  we  all  ate  and 
drank  together,  and  kept  our  councils  and  soci 
ety  ;  and  our  carpenters  made  us  tables,  benches, 
and  stools  in  abundance,  as  many  as  we  could 
mukc  use  of. 

We  had  no  need  of  chimneys,  it  was  hot  enough 
without  fire ;  but  yet  we  found  ourselves  at  last 
obliged  to  keep  a  fire  every  night  upon  a  par 
ticular  occasion.  For  though  we  had  in  all  other 
respects  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  situation, 
yet  we  were  rather  worse  troubled  with  the  un 
welcome  visits  of  wild  beasts  here,  than  in  the 
wilderness  itself;  for  as  the  deer  and  other  gentle 
creatures  came  hither  for  shelter  and  food,  so  the 
lions  and  tigers  and  leopards  haunted  these  places 
continually  for  prey. 

When  first  we  discovered  this  we  were  so  un 
easy  at  it  that  we  thought  of  removing  our  situa 
tion  ;  but  after  many  debates  about  it,  we  resolved 
to  fortify  ourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  in  any  danger  from  it ;  and  this  our  carpenters 
undertook,  who  first  palisaded  our  camp  quite 
round  with  long  stakes,  for  we  had  wood  enough, 
which  stakes  were  not  stuck  in  one  by  another 
like  pales,  but  in  an  irregular  manner ;  a  great 
multitude  of  them  so  placed  that  they  took  up 
near  two  yards  in  thickness,  some  higher,  some 
lower,  all  sharpened  at  the  top,  and  about  a  foot 
asunder:  so  that  had  any  creature  jumped  at 
them,  unless  he  had  gone  clean  over,  which  it 
was  very  hard  to  do,  he  would  be  hung  upon 
twenty  or  thirty  spikes. 

The  entrance  into  this  had  larger  stakes  than 
the  rest,  so  placed  before  one  another  as  to  make 
three  or  four  short  turnings  which  no  four-footed 
beast  bigger  than  a  dog  could  possibly  come  in 
at ;  and  that  we  might  not  be  attacked  by  any 
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multitude  together,  and  consequently  be  alarmed 
in  our  sleep,  as  we  had  been,  or  be  obliged  to 
waste  our  ammunition,  which  we  were  very 
chary  of,  we  kept  a  great  fire  every  night  without 
the  entrance  of  our  palisade,  having  a  hut  for  our 
two  sentinels  to  stand  in  free  from  the  rain,  just 
within  the  entrance,  and  right  against  the  fire. 

To  maintain  this  fire  we  cut  a  prodigious  deal 
of  wood,  and  piled  it  up  in  a  heap  to  dry,  and, 
with  the  green  boughs,  made  a  second  covering 
over  our  huts,  so  high  and  thick  that  it  might 
cast  the  rain  from  the  first,  and  keep  us  effectu 
ally  dry. 

We  had  scarcely  finished  all  these  works  but 
the  rain  came  on  so  fierce  and  so  continued  that 
we  had  little  time  to  stir  abroad  for  food,  except 
indeed  that  our  negroes,  who  wore  no  clothes, 
seemed  to  make  nothing  of  the  rain,  though  to 
us  Europeans,  in  those  hot  climates,  nothing  is 
more  dangerous. 

We  continued  in  this  posture  for  four  months, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  October;  for  though  the  rains  went 
off,  at  least  the  greatest  violence  of  them,  about 
the  equinox,  yet,  as  the  sun  was  then  just  over 
our  heads,  we  resolved  to  stay  awhile  till  it  passed 
a  little  to  the  southward. 

During  our  encampment  here  we  had  several 
adventures  with  the  ravenous  creatures  of  that 
country  ;  and  had  not  our  fire  been  always  kept 
burning,  I  question  much  whether  all  our  fence, 
though  we  strengthened  it  afterwards  with  twelve 
or  fourteen  rows  of  stakes  or  more,  would  have 
kept  us  secure.  It  was  always  in  the  night  that 
we  had  the  disturbance  of  them,  and  sometimes 
they  came  in  such  multitudes  that  we  thought 
all  the  lions  and  tigers,  and  leopards  and  wolves 
of  Africa  were  come  together  to  attack  us.  One 
night,  being  clear  moonshine,  one  of  our  men 
being  upon  the  watch,  told  us  that  he  verily 
believed  he  saw  ten  thousand  wild  creatures  of 
one  sort  or  another  pass  by  our  little  camp,  and 
as  soon  as  ever  they  saw  the  fire  they  sheered  off, 
but  were  sure  to  howl  or  roar,  or  whatever  it  was, 
when  they  were  past. 

The  music  of  their  voices  was  very  far  from 
being  pleasant  to  us,  and  sometimes  would  be  so 
very  disturbing  that  we  could  not  sleep  for  it ;  and 
often  our  sentinels  would  call  us  that  were  awake 
to  come  and  look  at  them.  It  was  one  windy, 
tempestuous  night,  after  a  rainy  day,  that  we 
were  indeed  called  up ;  for  such  innumerable 
numbers  of  devilish  creatures  came  about  us  that 
our  watch  really  thought  they  would  attack  us. 
They  would  not  come  on  the  side  where  the  fire 
was;  and  though  we  thought  ourselves  secure 
everywhere  else,  yet  we  all  got  up  and  took  to 
our  arms.  The  moon  was  near  the  full,  but  the 
air  full  of  flying  clouds,  and  a  strange  hurricane 
of  wind  to  add  to  the  terror  of  the  night ;  when 
looking  on  the  back  part  of  our  camp,  I  thought 
I  saw  a  creature  within  our  fortification,  and  so 
indeed  he  was,  except  his  haunches,  for  he  had 
taken  a  running  leap,  I  suppose,  and  with  all 
his  might  had  thrown  himself  clear  over  our 
palisades,  except  one  strong  pile,  which  stood 
higher  than  the  rest,  and  which  had  caught 
hold  of  him,  and  by  his  weight  he  had  hanged 
himself  upon  it,  the  spike  of  the  pile  running 
•nto  his  hinder  haunch  or  thigh,  on  the  inside, 


and  by  that  he  hung,  growling  and  biting  the 
wood  for  rage.  I  snatched  up  a  lance  from 
one  of  the  negroes  that  stood  just  by  me,  and 
running  to  him,  struck  it  three  or  four  times 
into  him,  and  dispatched  him,  being  unwilling  to 
shoot,  because  I  had  a  mind  to  have  a  volley 
fired  among  the  rest,  which  I  could  see  standing 
without,  as  thick  as  a  drove  of  bullocks  going 
to  a  fair.  I  immediately  called  our  people  out, 
and  showed  them  the  object  of  terror  which  I 
had  seen,  and,  without  any  further  consultation, 
fired  a  full  volley  among  them,  most  of  our  pieces 
being  loaded  with  two  or  three  slugs  or  bullets 
a-piece.  It  made  a  horrible  clutter  among  them, 
and  in  general  they  all  took  to  their  heels,  only 
that  we  could  observe  that  some  walked  off  with 
more  gravity  and  majesty  than  others,  being  not 
so  much  frightened  at  the  noise  and  fire ;  and 
we  could  perceive  that  some  were  left  upon  the 
ground  struggling  as  for  life,  but  we  durst  not 
stir  out  to  see  what  they  were. 

Indeed  they  stood  so  thick,  and  were  so  near 
us,  that  we  could  not  well  miss  killing  or  wound 
ing  some  of  them,  and  we  believed  they  had  cer 
tainly  the  smell  of  us,  and  our  victuals  we  had 
been  killing  ;  for  we  had  killed  a  deer,  and  three 
or  four  of  those  creatures  like  goats  the  day 
before ;  and  some  of  the  offal  had  been  thrown 
out  behind  our  camp,  and  this,  we  suppose,  drew 
them  so  much  about  us ;  but  we  avoided  it  for 
the  future. 

Though  the  creatures  fled,  yet  we  heard  a 
frightful  roaring  all  night  at  the  place  where  they 
stood,  which  we  supposed  was  from  some  that 
were  wounded,  and  as  soon  as  day  came  we  went 
out  to  see  what  execution  we  had  done,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  a  strange  sight ;  there  were  three 
tigers  and  two  wolves  quite  killed,  besides  the 
creature  I  had  killed  within  our  palisade,  which 
seemed  to  be  of  an  ill-gendered  kind,  between  a 
tiger  and  a  leopard.  Besides  these  there  was  a 
noble  old  lion  alive,  but  with  both  his  fore-legs 
broken,  so  that  he  could  not  stir  away,  and  he 
had  almost  beat  himself  to  death  with  struggling 
all  night,  and  we  found  that  this  was  the  wounded 
soldier  that  had  roared  so  loud,  and  given  us  so 
much  disturbance.  Our  surgeon,  looking  at  him, 
smiled — "  Now,"  says  he,  "  if  I  could  be  sure 
this  lion  would  be  as  grateful  to  me  as  one  of 
his  majesty's  ancestors  was  to  Androcles,  the 
Roman  slave,  I  would  certainly  set  both  his  logs 
again  and  cure  him.  I  had  not  heard  the  story 
of  Androcles,  so  he  told  it  me  at  large  ;  but  as  to 
the  surgeon,  we  told  him  he  had  no  way  to  know 
whether  the  lion  would  be  so  or  not,  but  to  cure 
him  first  and  trust  to  his  honour  ;  but  he  had  no 
faith,  so  to  dispatch  him  and  put  him  out  of  his 
torment  he  shot  him  in  the  head  and  killed  him, 
for  which  we  called  him  the  king-killer  ever 
after. 

Our  negroes  found  no  less  than  five  of  these 
ravenous  creatures  wounded  and  dropped  at  a 
distance  from  our  quarters ;  whereof,  one  was  a 
wolf,  one  a  fine  spotted  young  leopard,  and  the 
others  were  creatures  that  we  knew  not  what  to 
call  them. 

We  had  several  more  of  these  gentlefolks  about 
after  that,  but  no  such  general  rendezvous  of  them 
as  that  was  any  more ;  but  this  ill  effect  it  had  to 
us,  that  it  frightened  the  deer  and  other  creatures 
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from  our  neighbourhood,  of  whose  company  we 
were  much  more  desirous.and  which  were  necessary 
for  our  subsistence.  However,  our  negroes  went 
out  every  day  a  hunting,  as  they  called  it,  with  bow 
and  arrow,  and  they  scarce  ever  failed  of  bringing 
us  home  something  or  other ;  and  particularly  we 
found  in  this  part  of  the  country,  after  the  rains 
had  fallen  some  time,  abundance  of  wild  fowl, 
such  as  we  have  in  England,  duck,  teal,  widgeon, 
&c. ;  some  geese,  and  some  kinds  that  we  had 
never  seen  before,  and  we  frequently  killed  them. 
Also  we  caught  a  great  deal  of  fresh  fish  out  of 
the  river,  so  that  we  wanted  no  provision  ;  if  we 
wanted  anything  it  was  salt  to  eat  with  our  meat, 
but  we  had  a  little  left,  and  we  used  it  sparingly  ; 
for  as  to  our  negroes,  they  could  not  taste  it,  nor 
did  they  care  to  eat  any  meat  that  was  seasoned 
with  it. 

The  weather  began  now  to  clear  up,  the  rains 
were  down,  and  the  floods  abated,  and  the  sun, 
which  had  passed  our  zenith,  was  gone  to  the 
southward  a  good  way,  so  we  proceeded  on  our 
way. 

It  was  the  12th  of  October,  or  thereabouts, 
that  we  began  to  set  forward  ;  and,  having  an 
easy  country  to  travel  in,  as  well  aa  to  supply  us 
with  provisions,  though  still  without  inhabitants, 
we  made  more  dispatch,  travelling  iometimes,  as 
we  calculated  it,  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  a 
day  ;  nor  did  we  halt  anywhere  in  eleven  days' 
march,  one  day  excepted,  which  was  to  make  a 
raft  to  carry  us  over  a  small  river,  which,  having 
been  swelled  with  the  rains,  was  not  yet  quite 
down. 

When  we  were  past  this  river,  which,  by  the 
way,  ran  to  the  northward  too,  we  found  a  great 
row  of  hills  in  our  way.  We  saw,  indeed,  the 
country  open  to  the  right  at  a  great  distance ; 
but,  as  we  kept  true  to  our  course,  due  west,  we 
were  not  willing  to  go  a  great  way  out  of  our 
way,  only  to  shun  a  few  hills ;  so  we  advanced  ; 
but  we  were  surprised,  when,  being  not  quite 
come  to  the  top,  one  of  our  company,  who,  with 
two  negroes,  was  got  up  before  us,  cried  out, 
"  The  sea !  the  sea !"  and  fell  a  dancing  and 
jumping,  as  signs  of  joy. 

The  gunner  and  I  were  most  surprised  at  it, 
because  we  had  but  that  morning  been  calcu 
lating  that  we  were  then  above  1,000  miles  from 
the  sea-side,  and  that  we  could  not  expect  to 
reach  it  till  another  rainy  season  would  be  upon 
us,  so  that  when  our  man  cried  out,  "  The  sea," 
the  gunner  was  angry,  and  said  he  was  mad. 

But  we  were  both  in  the  greatest  surprise  ima 
ginable,  when,  coming  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and, 
though  it  was  very  high,  we  saw  nothing  but  wa 
ter,  either  before  us  or  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left,  being  a  vast  sea,  without  any  bounds  but  the 
horizon. 

We  went  down  the  hill  full  of  confusion  of 
thought,  not  being  able  to  conceive  whereabouts 
we  were  or  what  it  must  be,  seeing  by  all  our 
charts  the  sea  was  yet  a  vast  way  off. 

It  was  not  above  three  miles  from  the  hills  be 
fore  we  came  to  the  shore,  or  water-edge  of  this 
sea,  and  there,  to  our  further  surprise,  we  found 
the  water  fresh  and  pleasant  to  drink ;  so  that, 
in  short,  we  knew  not  what  course  to  take.  The 
sea,  as  we  thought  it  to  be,  put  a  full  stop  to  our 
journey  (I  mean  westward),  for  it  lay  just  in  the 


way.  Our  next  question  was,  which  hand  to 
turn  to,  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  but  this  was 
soon  resolved ;  for,  as  we  knew  not  the  extent  of 
it,  we  considered  that  our  way,  if  it  had  been  the 
sea  really,  must  be  to  the  north,  and  therefore,  if 
we  went  to  the  south  now,  it  must  be  just  so 
much  out  of  our  way  at  last.  So,  having  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  day  in  our  surprise  at  the  thing, 
and  consulting  what  to  do,  we  set  forward  to  the 
north. 

We  travelled  upon  the  shore  of  this  sea  full 
twenty-three  days  before  we  could  come  to  any 
resolution  about  what  it  was ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  early  one  morning,  one  of  our  seamen  cried 
out,  "  Land  !"  and  it  was  no  false  alarm,  for  we 
saw  plainly  the  tops  of  some  hills  at  a  very  great 
distance,  on  the  further  side  of  the  water,  due 
west ;  but,  though  this  satisfied  us  that  it  was 
not  the  ocean,  but  an  inland  sea  or  lake,  yet  we 
saw  no  land  to  the  northward,  that  is  to  say,  no 
end  of  it,  but  were  obliged  to  travel  eight  days 
more,  and  near  100  miles  further,  before  we  came 
to  the  end  of  it,  and  then  we  found  this  lake  or 
sea  ended  in  a  very  great  river  which  ran  N.  or 
N.  by  E.,  as  the  river  had  done  which  I  men 
tioned  before. 

My  friend  the  gunner,  upon  examining,  said 
that  he  believed  that  he  was  mistaken  before,  and 
that  this  was  the  river  Nile,  but  was  still  of  the 
mind  that  we  were  of  before,  that  we  should  not 
think  of  a  voyage  into  Egypt  that  way  ;  so  we 
resolved  upon  crossing  this  river,  which,  how- 
ever,  was  not  so  easy  as  before,  the  river  being 
very  rapid  and  the  channel  very  broad. 

It  cost  us,  therefore,  a  week  here  to  get  ma 
terials  to  waft  ourselves  and  cattle  over  this 
river ;  for  though  here  were  stores  of  trees,  yet 
there  was  none  of  any  considerable  growth  suffi 
cient  to  make  a  canoe. 

During  our  march  on  the  edge  of  this  bank  we 
met  with  great  fatigue,  and  therefore  travelled  a 
|  fewer  miles  in  a  day  than  before,  there  being  such 
a  prodigious  number  of  little  rivers  that  came 
down  from  the  hills  on  the  east  side,  emptying 
themselves  into  this  gulf,  all  which  waters  were 
pretty  high,  the  rains  having  been  but  newly 
over. 

In  the  last  three  days  of  our  travel  we  met 
with  some  inhabitants,  but  we  found  they  lived 
upon  the  little  hills,  and  not  by  the  water-side; 
nor  were  we  a  little  put  to  it  for  food  in  this 
march,  having  killed  nothing  for  four  or  five  days 
but  some  fish  we  caught  out  of  the  lake,  and  that 
not  in  such  plenty  as  we  found  before. 

But,  to  make  us  some  amends,  we  had  no  dis 
turbance  upon  all  the  shores  of  this  lake  from 
any  wild  beasts  ;  the  only  inconvenicncy  of  that 
kind  was,  that  we  met  an  ugly,  venomous,  de 
formed  kind  of  a  snake  or  serpent  in  the  wet 
grounds  near  the  lake,  that  several  times  pur 
sued  us  as  if  it  would  attack  us  ;  and  if  we  struck 
or  threw  anything  at  it,  it  would  raise  itself  up 
and  hiss  so  loud  that  it  might  be  heard  a  great 
way  off.  It  had  a  hellish  ugly  deformed  look  and 
voice,  and  our  men  would  not  be  persuaded  but 
it  was  the  devil,  only  that  we  did  not  know  what 
business  Satan  could  have  there,  where  there 
were  no  people. 

It  was  very  remarkable  that  we  had  now  tra 
velled  1,000  miles  without  meeting  with  any 
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people  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  continent  of  |  found  it  ran  northerly  still,  as  all  the  rest  had 
Africa,  where,  to  be  sure,  man  never  set  his  foot 
since  the  sons  of  Noah  spread  themselves  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  Here  also  our  gun 
ner  took  an  observation  with  his  forestaff,  to  de 
termine  our  latitude,  and  he  found  now,  that 
having;  marched  about  thirty-three  days  north 
ward,  we  were  in  6  degrees  22  minutes  south 
latitude. 

After  having  with  great  difficulty  got  over  this 
river,  we  came  into  a  strange  wild  country  that 
began  a  little  to  affright  us ;  for  though  the 
country  was  not  a  desert  of  dry  scalding  sand  as 
that  was  we  had  passed  before,  yet  it  was  moun 
tainous,  barren,  and  infinitely  full  of  most  furious 
wild  beasts,  more  than  any  place  we  had  passed 
yet.  There  was  indeed  a  kind  of  coarse  herbage 
on  the  surface,  and  now  and  then  a  few  trees,  or 
rather  shrubs.  But  people  we  could  see  none, 
and  we  began  to  be  in  great  suspense  about  vic 
tuals,  for  we  had  not  killed  a  deer  a  great  while, 
but  had  lived  chiefly  upon  fish  and  fowl,  always 
by  the  water  side,  both  which  seemed  to  fail  us 
now ;  and  we  were  in  the  more  consternation, 
because  we  could  not  lay  in  a  stock  here  to  pro 
ceed  upon,  as  we  did  before,  but  were  obliged  to 
set  out  with  scarcity,  and  without  any  certainty 
of  a  supply. 

We  had,  however,  no  remedy  but  patience ; 
and,  having  killed  some  fowls  and  dried  some 
fish,  as  much  as,  with  short  allowance,  we  reck 
oned  would  last  us  five  days,  we  resolved  to  ven 
ture,  and  venture  we  did ;  nor  was  it  without 
cause  that  we  were  apprehensive  of  the  danger, 
for  we  travelled  the  five  days  and  met  with  neither 
fish,  nor  fowl,  nor  four-footed  beast,  whose  flesh 
was  fit  to  eat,  and  we  were  in  a  most  dreadful 
apprehension  of  being  famished  to  death.  On  the 
sixth  day  we  almost  fasted,  or,  as  we  may  say, 
we  eat  up  all  the  scraps  of  what  we  had  left,  and 
at  night  lay  down  supperless  upon  our  mats  with 
heavy  hearts,  being  obliged  the  eighth  day  to 
kill  one  of  our  poor  faithful  servants,  the  buffa 
loes,  that  carried  our  baggage.  The  flesh  of  this 
creature  was  very  good,  and  so  sparingly  did  we 
eat  of  it  that  it  lasted  us  all  three  days  and  a  half, 
and  was  just  spent ;  and  we  were  on  the  point  of 
killing  another  when  we  saw  before  us  a  country 
that  promised  better,  having  high  trees  and  a 
large  river  in  the  middle  of  it. 

This  encouraged  us,  and  we  quickened  our 
march  for  the  river  side,  though  with  empty  sto 
machs,  and  very  faint  and  weak  ;  but  before  we 
came  to  this  river  we  had  the  good  hap  to  meet 
with  some  young  deer,  a  thing  we  had  long 
wished  for.  In  a  word,  having  shot  three  of  them, 
we  came  to  a  full  stop  to  fill  our  bullies,  and  never 
gave  the  flesh  time  to  cool  before  we  eat  it ;  nay, 
it  was  much  we  could  stay  to  kill  it  and  had  not 
eaten  it  alive,  for  we  were,  in  short,  almost 
famished. 

Through  all  this  inhospitable  country  we  saw 
continually  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  civet  cats,  and 
abundance  of  kinds  of  creatures  that  we  did  not 
understand  ;  we  saw  no  elephants,  but  every  now 
and  then  we  met  with  an  elephant's  tooth  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  some  of  them  lying,  as  it 
were,  half  buried  by  the  length  of  time  that  they 
had  lain  there. 

When  we  came  to  the  shore  of  this  river,  we 


done,  but  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  course 
of  the  other  rivers  wore  N.  by  E,  or  N.  N.  E.  the 
course  of  this  lay  N.  W.  N. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

WE   REACH    INHABITED    LAND  —  THE    NATIVES    INNO 
CENT  AND  FKIIi.NDLY WE  ENTER   UPON  A  SKX1ND 

DESERT THE    SPRINGS    AS    SALT  AS    BRINE  —  OU  (I 

SURGEON    DISCOVERS  A  MODE    OF   nENUEIUNG    THE 

WATER    FRESH  —  PROCEEDINGS    ON  CUR    MAPCIl 

OUR  TROOP  BEGIN  TO  GROW  SICKLY,  AND  ONE 
NEGRO  DIES FURTHER  ADVENTURES — WE  DIS 
COVER  A  WHITE  MAN,  PERFECTLY  NAKED,  IN  THE 
NEGRO  COUNTRY,  WHO  PROVES  TO  EE  AN  ENG 
LISHMAN. 

ON  the  farther  bank  of  this  river  we  saw  some 
sign  of  inhabitants,  but  met  with  none  for  the 
first  day  ;  but  the  next  day  we  came  into  an  in 
habited  country,  the  people  all  negroes,  and  stark 
naked,  without  shame,  both  men  and  women. 

We  made  signs  of  friendship  to  them,  and 
found  them  a  very  frank,  civil,  and  friendly  sort 
of  people.  They  came  to  our  negroes  without 
any  suspicion,  nor  did  they  give  us  any  reason  to 
suspect  them  of  any  villany,  as  the  others  had 
done ;  we  made  signs  to  them  that  we  were  hun 
gry,  and  immediately  some  naked  women  ran  and 
fetched  us  great  quantities  of  roots,  and  of  things 
like  pumpkins,  which  we  made  no  scruple  to  eat ; 
and  our  artificer  showed  them  some  of  his  trin 
kets  that  he  had  made,  some  of  iron,  some  of 
silver,  but  none  of  gold.  They  had  so  much 
judgment  as  to  choose  those  of  silver  before  the 
iron  ;  but  when  we  showed  them  some  gold,  we 
found  they  did  not  value  it  so  much  as  either  of 
the  other. 

For  some  of  these  things  they  brought  us  more 
provisions,  and  three  living  creatures  as  big  as 
j  calves,  but  not  of  that  kind  ;  neither  did  we  ever 
see  any  of  them  before ;  their  flesh  was  very 
good ;  and  after  that  they  brought  us  twelve 
more,  and  some  smaller  creatures  like  hares  ;  all 
which  were  very  welcome  to  us,  who  were  indeed 
at  a  very  great  loss  for  provisions. 

We  grew  very  intimate  with  these  people,  and 
indeed  they  were  the  civillest  and  most  friendly 
people  that  we  met  with  at  all,  and  mightily 
pleased  with  us  ;  and,  which  was  very  particular, 
I  they  were  much  easier  to  be  made  to  understand 
our  meaning  than  any  we  had  met  with  before. 

At  last  we  began  to  inquire  our  way,  pointing 
to  the  west.  They  made  us  understand  easily 
that  we  could  not,  go  that  way,  but  they  pointed 
to  us  that  we  might  go  north-west,  so  that  we 
presently  understood  that  there  was  another  lake 
in  our  way,  which  proved  to  be  true;  for  in  two 
days  more  we  saw  it  plain,  and  it  held  us  till  we 
past  the  equinoctial  line,  lying  all  the  way  on  our 
left  hand,  though  at  a  great  distance. 

Travelling  thus  northward,  our  gunner  seemed 
very  anxious  about  our  proceedings ;  for  he 
assured  us,  and  made  me  sensible  of  it  by  the 
maps  which  he  had  been  teaching  me  out  of,  that 
when  we  came  into  the  latitude  of.six  degrees  or 
thereabouts,  north  of  the  line,  the  land  trenched 
away  to  the  west,  to  such  a  length,  that  we  should 
not  come  at  the  sea  under  a  march  of  above  1,500 
miles  farther  westward  than  the  country  we  de- 
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sired  to  go  to.  I  asked  him  if  there  were  no 
navigable  rivers  that  we  might  meet  with,  which, 
running  into  the  west  ocean,  might  perhaps  carry 
us  down  their  stream,  and  then,  if  it  were  1,500 
miles,  or  twice  1,500  miles,  we  might  do  well 
enough,  if  we  could  but  get  provisions. 

Here  he  showed  me  the  maps  again,  and  that 
there  appeared  no  river  whose  stream  was  of  such 
a  length  as  to  do  any  kindness,  till  we  came  per 
haps  within  200  or  300  miles  of  the  shore,  except 
the  Rio  Grand,  as  they  call  it,  which  lay  farther 
northward  from  us,  at  least  700  miles ;  and  that 
then  he  knew  not  what  kind  of  country  it  might 
carry  us  through ;  for  he  said  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  heats  on  the  north  of  the  line,  even  in 
the  same  latitude,  were  violent,  and  the  country 
more  desolate,  barren,  and  barbarous,  than  those 
of  the  south ;  and  that,  when  we  came  among 
the  negroes  in  the  north  part  of  Africa,  next  the 
sea,  especially  those  who  had  seen  and  trafficked 
with  the  Europeans,  such  as  Dutch,  English, 
Portuguese,  Spaniards,  &c.,  they  had  most  of 
them  been  so  ill  used  at  some  time  or  other  that 
they  would  certainly  put  all  the  spite  they  could 
upon  us  in  mere  revenge. 

Upon  these  considerations  he  advised  us  that, 
as  soon  as  we  had  passed  this  lake,  we  should 
proceed  W.  S.W.,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  inclining 
to  the  south,  and  that  in  time  we  should  meet 
with  the  great  river  Congo,  from  whence  the 
coast  is  called  Congo,  being  a  little  north  of  An 
gola,  where  we  intended  at  first  to  go. 

I  asked  him  "If  ever  he  had  been  on  the  coast 
of  Congo  ?"  He  said,  "  Yes,  he  had,  but  was 
never  on  shore  there."  Then  I  asked  him  "  How 
we  should  get  from  thence  to  the  coast  where  the 
European  ships  came,  seeing,  if  the  land  trenched 
away  west  for  1,500  miles,  we  must  have  all  that 
shore  to  traverse  before  we  could  double  the  west 
point  of  it?" 

He  told  me  it  was  ten  to  one  but  we  should 
hear  of  some  European  ships  to  take  us  in,  for 
that  they  often  visited  the  coast  of  Congo  and 
Angola,  in  trade  with  the  negroes ;  and  that  if 
we  could  not,  yet,  if  we  could  but  find  provisions, 
we  should  make  our  way  as  well  along  the  sea 
shore  as  along  the  river,  till  we  came  to  the  gold 
coast,  which,  he  said,  was  not  above  400  or  500 
miles  north  of  Congo,  besides  the  turning  of  the 
coast  west  about  300  more  ;  that  shore  being  in 
the  latitude  of  six  or  seven  degrees,  and  that  there 
the  English,  or  Dutch,  or  French  had  settlements 
or  factories,  perhaps  all  of  them. 

I  confess  I  had  more  mind,  all  the  while  he 
argued,  to  have  gone  northward,  and  shipped 
ourselves  in  the  Rio  Grand,  or.  as  the  traders  call 
it,  the  river  Negro  or  Nfger,  for  I  knew  that  at 
last  it  would  bring  us  down  to  the  Cape  de  Verd, 
where  we  were  sure  of  relief;  whereas,  at  the 
coast  we  were  going  to  now,  we  had  a  prodigious 
way  still  to  go,  either  by  sea  or  land,  and  no  cer 
tainty  which  way  to  get  provisions  but  by  force ; 
hut  for  the  present  I  held  my  tongue,  because  it 
was  my  tutor's  opinion. 

But  when,  according  to  his  desire,  we  came  to 
turn  southward,  having  passed  beyond  the  second 
great  lake,  our  men  began  all  to  be  uneasy,  and 
said  we  were  now  out  of  our  way  for  certain,  for 
that  we  were  going  farther  from  home,  and  that 
we  were  indeed  far  enough  off  already. 


But  we  had  not  marched  above  tweho  days 
more,  eight  whereof  were  taken  up  in  rounding 
the  lake,  and  four  more  south-west,  in  order  to 
make  for  the  river  Congo,  but  we  were  put  to 
another  full  stop,  by  entering  a  country  so  deso 
late,  so  frightful,  and  so  wild,  that  we  knew  not 
what  to  think  or  do ;  for,  besides  that  it  appeared 
as  a  terrible  and  boundless  desert,  having  neither 
woods,  tree*,  rivers,  nor  inhabitants,  so  even  the 
place  where  we  were  was  desolate  of  inhabitants, 
nor  had  we  any  way  to  gather  in  a  stock  of  pro 
visions  for  the  passing  of  this  desert,  as  we  did 
before  at  our  entering  the  first,  unless  we  had 
marched  back  four  days  to  the  place  where  we 
turned  the  head  of  the  lake. 

Well,  notwithstanding  this,  we  ventured ;  for, 
to  men  that  had  passed  such  wild  places  as  we 
had  done,  nothing  could  seem  too  desperate  to 
undertake.  We  ventured,  I  say,  and  the  rather 
because  we  saw  very  high  mountains  in  our  way 
at  a  great  distance,  and  we  imagined,  wherever 
there  were  mountains  there  would  be  springs  and 
rivers ;  where  rivers  there  would  be  trees  and 
grass;  where  trees  and  grass  there  would  be 
cattle  ;  and  where  cattle,  some  kind  of  inha 
bitants. 

At  last,  in  consequence  of  this  speculative 
philosophy,  we  entered  this  waste,  having  a  great 
heap  of  roots  and  plants  for  our  bread,  such  as 
the  Indians  gave  us,  a  very  little  flesh  or  salt,  and 
but  a  little  water. 

We  travelled  two  days  towards  those  hills,  and 
still  they  seemed  as  far  off  as  they  did  at  first, 
and  it  was  the  fifth  day  before  we  got  to  them ; 
indeed,  we  travelled  softly,  for  it  was  excessively 
hot ;  and  we  were  much  about  the.  very  equi 
noctial  line,  we  hardly  knew  whether  to  the  south 
or  the  north  of  it. 

As  we  had  concluded,  that  where  there  were 
hills  there  would  be  springs,  so  it  happened ;  but 
we  were  not  only  surprised,  but  really  frightened, 
to  find  the  first  spring  we  came  to,  and  which 
looked  admirably  clear  and  beautiful,  to  be  salt  as 
brine.  It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  us, 
and  put  us  under  melancholy  apprehensions  at 
first ;  but  the  gunner,  who  was  of  a  spirit  never 
discouraged,  told  us  we  should  not  be  disturbed 
at  that,  but  be  very  thankful,  for  salt  was  a  bait 
we  stood  in  as  much  need  of  as  anything,  and  there 
was  no  question  but  we  should  find  fresh  water 
as  well  as  salt ;  and  here  our  surgeon  stepped  in 
to  encourage  us,  and  told  us  that  if  we  did  not 
know  he  would  show  us  a  way  how  to  make  that 
salt  water  fresh,  which  indeed  made  us  all  more 
cheerful,  though  we  wondered  what  he  meant. 

Meantime  our  men,  without  bidding,  had  been 
seeking  about  for  other  springs,  and  found  seve 
ral  ;  but  still  they  were  all  salt ;  from  whence  we 
concluded  that  there  was  a  salt  rock  or  mineral 
stone  in  those  mountains,  and  perhaps  they  might 
be  all  of  such  a  substance  ;  but  still  I  wondered 
by  what  witchcraft  it  was  that  our  artist  the  sur 
geon  would  make  this  salt  water  turn  fresh,  and  I 
longed  to  see  the  experiment,  which  was  indeed  a 
very  odd  one ;  but  he  went  to  work  with  as  much 
assurance  as  if  he  had  tried  it  on  the  very  spot 
before. 

He  took  two  of  our  large  mats  and  sewed  them 
together,  and  they  made  a  kind  of  a  bag  four  feet 
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broad,  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  thick  when  it  was  full. 

He  caused  us  to  fill  this  bag  with  dry  sand  and 
tread  it  down  as  close  as  we  could,  not  to  burst 
the  mats.  When  thus  the  bag  was  full  within  a 
foot,  he  sought  some  other  earth  and  filled  up  the 
rest  with  it,  and  still  trod  all  in  as  hard  as  he  could. 
When  he  had  done  he  made  a  hole  in  the  upper 
earth  about  as  broad  as  the  crown  of  a  large  hat, 
or  something  bigger,  but  not  so  deep,  and  bade  a 
negro  fill  it  with  water,  and  still  as  it  shrunk  away 
to  fill  it  again,  and  keep  it  full.  The  bag  he  had 
placed  at  first  across  two  pieces  of  wood,  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground  ;  and  under  it  he  ordered 
some  of  our  skins  to  be  spread  that  would  hold 
water.  In  about  an  hour,  and  not  sooner,  the 
water  began  to  come  dropping  through  the  bot 
tom  of  the  bag,  and,  to  our  great  surprise,  was 
perfectly  fresh  and  sweet,  and  this  continued  for 
several  hours,  but  in  the  end  the  water  began  to 
be  a  little  brackish.  When  we  told  him  that, 
"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  turn  the  sand  out,  and 
fill  it  again."  Whether  he  did  this  by  way  of  ex 
periment  from  his  own  fancy,  or  whether  he  had 
seen  it  done  before,  I  do  not  remember. 

The  next  day  we  mounted  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
where  the  prospect,  was  indeed  astonishing,  for  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  look,  south,  or  west,  or  north 
west,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  vast 
howling  wilderness,  with  neither  tree  nor  river, 
nor  any  green  thing.  The  surface  we  found,  as  the 
part  we  passed  the  day  before,  had  a  kind  of  thick 
moss  upon  it,  of  a  blackish  dead  colour,  but  no 
thing  in  it  that  looked  like  food,  either  for  man  or 
beast. 

Had  we  been  stored  with  provisions  to  have 
entered  for  ten  or  twenty  days  upon  this  wilder- 
ness,  as  we  were  formerly,  and  with  fresh  water, 
we  had  hearts  good  enough  to  have  ventured, 
though  we  had  been  obliged  to  come  back  again, 
for  if  we  went  north  we  did  not  know  but  we 
might  meet  with  the  same  ;  but  we  neither  had 
provisions,  nor  were  we  in  any  place  where  it 
was  possible  to  get  them.  We  killed  some  wild 
ferine  creatures  at  the  foot  of  these  hills ;  but, 
except  two  things,  like  to  nothing  that  we  ever 
saw  before,  we  met  with  nothing  that  was  fit  to 
eat.  These  were  creatures  that  seemed  to  be  be 
tween  a  kind  of  buffalo  and  a  deer,  but  indeed 
resembled  neither ;  for  they  had  no  horns,  and 
had  great  legs  like  a  cow,  with  a  fine  head,  and 
the  neck  like  a  deer.  We  killed  also,  at  several 
times,  a  tiger,  two  young  lions,  and  a  wolf;  but, 
God  be  thanked,  we  were  not  so  reduced  as  to 
eat  carrion. 

Upon  this  terrible  prospect  I  renewed  my  mo 
tion  of  turning  northward,  and,  making  towards 
the  river  Niger  or  Rio  Grand,  then  to  turn  west 
towards  the  English  settlements  on  the  gold 
coast,  to  which  every  one  most  readily  consented, 
only  our  gunner,  who  was  indeed  our  best  guide, 
though  he  happened  to  be  mistaken  at  this  time. 
He  moved  that,  as  our  coast  was  now  northward, 
so  we  might  slant  away  north-west,  that  so,  by 
crossing  the  country,  we  might  perhaps  meet 
with  some  other  river  that  ran  into  the  Rio 
Grand  northward,  or  down  to  the  gold  coast 
southward,  and  so  both  direct  our  way  and 
shorten  the  labour ;  as  also  because,  if  any  of  the 
country  was  inhabited  and  fruitful,  we  should 


probably  find  it  upon  the  shore  of  the  rivers, 
where  alone  we  could  be  furnished  with  provi 
sions. 

This  was  good  advice,  and  too  rational  not  to 
be  taken  ;  but  our  present  business  was,  what  to 
do  to  get  out  of  this  dreadful  place  we  were  in. 
Behind  us  was  a  waste,  which  had  already  cost 
us  five  days'  march,  and  we  had  not  provisions 
for  five  days  left  to  go  back  again  the  same  way. 
Before  us  was  nothing  but  horror,  as  above  de 
scribed  ;  so  we  resolved,  seeing  the  ridge  of  the 
hills  we  were  upon  had  some  appearance  of  fruit- 
fulness,  and  that  they  seemed  to  lead  away  to  the 
northward  a  great  way,  to  keep  under  the  foot 
of  them  on  the  east  side,  to  go  on  as  far  as  we 
could,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  look  diligently 
out  for  food. 

Accordingly  we  moved  on  the  next  morning ; 
for  we  had  no  time  to  lose,  and,  to  our  great  com 
fort,  we  came  in  our  first  morning's  march  to 
very  good  springs  of  fresh  water ;  and,  lest  we 
should  have  a  scarcity  again,  we  filled  all  our 
bladder  bottles  and  carried  it  with  us.  I  should 
also  have  observed  .that  our  surgeon,  who  made 
the  salt  water  fresh,  took  the  opportunity  of  those 
salt  springs,  and  made  us  the  quantity  of  three  or 
four  pecks  of  very  good  salt. 

In  our  third  march  we  found  an  unexpected 
supply  of  food,  the  hills  being  full  of  hares.  They 
were  of  a  kind  something  different  from  ours  in 
England,  larger  and  not  as  swift  of  foot,  but  very 
good  meat.  We  shot  several  of  them,  and  the 
little  tame  leopard,  which  I  told  you  we  took  at 
the  negro  town  that  we  plundered,  hunted  them 
like  a  dog,  and  killed  us  several  every  day  ;  but 
she  would  eat  nothing  of  them  unless  we  gave  it 
her,  which,  indeed,  in  our  own  circumstances, 
was  very  obliging.  We  salted  them  a  little  and 
dried  them  in  the  sun  whole,  and  carried  a 
strange  parcel  along  with  us.  I  think  it  was 
almost  three  hundred,  for  we  did  not  know  when 
we  might  find  any  more,  either  of  these  or  any 
other  food.  We  continued  our  course  under 
these  hills  very  comfortably  for  eight  or  nine 
days,  when  we  found,  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
the  country  beyond  us  began  to  look  with  some 
thing  of  a  better  countenance.  As  for  the  west 
side  of  the  hills,  we  never  examined  it  till  'this 
day,  when  three  of  our  company,  the  rest  halting 
for  refreshment,  mounted  the  hills  again  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity,  but  found  it  all  the  same,  nor 
could  they  see  any  end  of  it,  not  even  to  the 
north,  the  way  we  were  going  ;  so  the  tenth  day, 
finding  the  hills  made  a  turn,  and  led  as  it  were 
into  the  vast  desert,  we  left  them  and  continued 
our  course  north,  the  country  being  very  tolerably 
full  of  woods,  some  waste,  but  not  tediously  long, 
till  we  came,  by  our  gunner's  observation,  into 
the  latitude  of  eight  degrees,  five  minutes,  which 
we  were  nineteen  days  more  in  performing. 

All  this  way  we  found  no  inhabitants,  but 
abundance  of  wild  ravenous  creatures,  with  which 
we  became  so  well  acquainted  now  that  really  we 
did  not  much  mind  them.  We  saw  lions,  and 
tigers,  and  leopards  every  night  and  morning  in 
abundance ;  but  as  they  seldom  came  near  us, 
we  let  them  go  about  their  business :  if  they 
offered  to  come  near  us  we  made  false  fire  with 
any  gun  that  was  uncharged,  and  they  would 
walk  off  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  flash. 
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We  made  pretty  good  shift  for  food  all  this 
way  ;  for  sometimes  we  killed  hares,  sometimes 
some  fowls,  but  for  my  life  I  cannot  give  names 
to  any  of  them,  except  a  kind  of  partridge,  and 
another  that  was  like  our  turtle.  Now  and  then 
we  began  to  meet  with  elephants  again  in  great 
numbers;  those  creatures  delighted  chiefly  in 
the  woody  part  of  the  country. 

This  long-continued  march  fatigued  us  very 
much,  and  two  of  our  men  fell  sick,  indeed  so 
very  sick  that  we  thought  they  would  have  died  ; 
and  one  of  our  negroes  died  suddenly.  Our  sur 
geon  said  it  was  an  apoplexy,  but  he  wondered 
at  it,  he  said,  for  he  could  never  complain  of  too 
high  feeding.  Another  of  them  was  very  ill,  but 
our  surgeon  with  much  ado  persuading  him, 
indeed  it  was  almost  forcing  him  to  be  bled,  he 
recovered. 

We  halted  here  twelve  days  for  the  sake  of 
our  sick  men,  and  our  surgeon  persuaded  me 
and  three  or  four  more  of  us  to  be  bled  during 
the  time  of  rest,  which,  with  other  things  he 
gave  us,  contributed  very  much  to  our  continued 
health  in  so  tedious  a  march,  and  in  so  hot  a 
climate. 

In  this  march  we  pitched  our  matted  tents 
every  night,  and  they  were  very  comfortable  to 
us,  though  we  had  trees  and  woods  to  shelter  us 
in  most  places.  We  thought  it  very  strange 
that,  in  all  this  part  of  the  country,  we  yet  met 
with  no  inhabitants ;  but  the  principal  reason,  as 
we  found  afterwards,  was,  that  we,  having  kept  a 
western  course  first,  and  then  a  northern  course, 
were  gotten  too  much  into  the  middle  of  the 
country,  and  among  the  deserts;  whereas  the 
inhabitants  are  principally  found  among  the  ri 
vers,  lakes,  and  low  lands,  as  well  to  the  south 
west  as  to  the  north. 

What  little  rivulets  we  found  here  were  so 
empty,  of  water,  that,  except  some  pits,  and  little 
more  than  ordinary  pools,  there,  was  scarcely 
any  water  to  be  seen  in  them  ;  and  they  rather 
showed  that  they  had  a  channel,  than  that 
they  had  really  running  water  in  them  at  that 
time,  by  which  it  was  easy  for  us  to  judge  that 
we  had  a  great  way  to  go ;  but  this  was  no  dis 
couragement  so  long  as  we  had  but  provisions, 
and  some  seasonable  shelter  from  the  violent 
heat,  which  indeed  I  thought  was  greater  now 
than  when  the  sun  was  just  over  our  heads. 

Our  men  being  recovered,  we  set  forward 
again,  very  well  stored  with  provisions,  and  water 
sufficient,  and,  bending  our  course  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  the  north,  travelled  in  hopes  of  some 
favourable  stream  which  might  bear  a  canoe ; 
but  we  found  none  till  after  twenty  days'  travel, 
including  eight  days'  rest ;  for  our  men  being 
weak  we  rested  very  often,  especially  when  we 
came  to  places  which  were  proper  for  our  pur 
poses,  where  we  found  cattle,  fowl,  or  anything 
to  kill  for  food.  In  those  twenty  days'  march 
we  advanced  four  degrees  to  the  northward,  be 
sides  some  meridian  distance  westward,  and  we 
met  with  abundance  of  elephants'  teeth  scattered 
up  and  down,  here  and  there,  in  the  woody 
grounds  especially,  some  of  which  were  very 
large.  But  they  were  no  booty  to  us ;  our  busi 
ness  was  provisions,  and  a  good  passage  of  the 
country ;  and  it  had  been  much  more  to  our 
purpose  to  have  found  a  good  fat  deer,  and  to 


have  killed  it  for  our  food,  than  a  hundred  tons 
of  elephants'  teeth ;  and  yet,  as  you  shall  pre 
sently  hear,  when  we  came  to  begin  our  passage 
by  water,  we  once  thought  to  have  built  a  large 
canoe,  on  purpose  to  have  loaded  it  with  ivory  ; 
but  this  was  when  we  knew  nothing  of  the  rivers, 
nor  knew  anything  how  dangerous  and  how  dif 
ficult  a  passage  it  was  we  were  likely  to  have  in 
them,  nor  had  considered  the  weight  of  carriage 
to  lug  them  to  the  rivers  where  we  might 
embark. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  days'  travel,  as  above,  in 
the  latitude  of  three  degrees  sixteen  minutes,  we 
discovered  in  a  valley,  at  some  distance  from  us, 
a  pretty  tolerable  stream,  which  we  thought  de 
served  the  name  of  a  river,  and  which  ran  its 
course  N.  N.  W.,  which  was  just  what  we  wanted. 
As  we  had  fixed  our  thoughts  upon  our  passage 
by  water,  we  took  this  for  the  place  to  make  our 
experiment,  and  bent  our  march  directly  to  the 
valley. 

There  was  a  small  thicket  of  trees  just  in  our 
way,  which  we  went  by,  thinking  no  harm,  when 
on  a  sudden  one  of  our  negroes  was  dangerously 
wounded  with  an  arrow  shot  into  his  back,  slant 
ing  between  his  shoulders.  This  put  us  to  a  full 
stop ;  and  three  of  our  men,  with  two  negroes, 
spreading  the  wood,  for  it  was  but  a  small  one, 
found  a  negro  with  a  bow,  but  no  arrow,  who 
would  have  escaped,  but  our  men  that  disco 
vered  him  shot  him  in  revenge  of  the  mischief 
he  had  done ;  so  we  lost  the  opportunity  of  taking 
him  prisoner,  which,  if  we  had  done,  and  sent 
him  home  with  good  usage,  it  might  have  brought 
others  to  us  in  a  friendly  manner. 

Going  a  little  farther,  we  came  to  five  negro 
huts  or  houses,  built  after  a  different  manner 
from  any  we  had  seen  yet ;  and  at  the  door  of 
one  of  them  lay  seven  elephants'  teeth,  piled  up 
against  the  wall  or  side  of  the  hut,  as  if  they  had 
been  provided  against  a  market.  Here  were  no 
men,  but  seven  or  eight  women,  and  near  twenty 
children.  We  offered  them  no  incivility  of  any 
kind,  but  gave  them  every  one  a  bit  of  silver 
beaten  out  thin,  as  I  observed  before,  and  cut 
diamond  fashion,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  at 
which  the  women  were  overjoyed,  and  brought 
out  to  us  several  sorts  of  food,  which  we  did 
not  understand,  being  cakes  of  a  meal  made  of 
roots,  which  they  bake  in  the  sun,  and  which  eat 
very  well.  We  went  a  little  way  farther  and 
pitched  our  camp  for  that  night,  not  doubting 
but  our  civility  to  the  women  would  produce 
some  good  effect  when  their  husbands  might 
come  home. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  the  women, 
with  eleven  men,  five  young  boys,  and  two  good 
big  girls,  came  to  our  camp.  Before  they  came 
quite  to  us,  the  women  called  aloud,  and  made 
an  odd  screaming  noise  to  bring  us  out;  and 
accordingly  we  came  out,  when  two  of  the  wo 
men,  showing  us  what  we  had  given  them,  and 
pointing  to  the  company  behind,  made  such  signs 
as  we  could  easily  understand  signified  friendship. 
When  the  men  advanced,  having  bows  and  ar 
rows,  they  laid  them  down  on  the  ground,  scraped, 
and  threw  sand  over  their  heads,  and  turned 
round  three  times  with  their  hands  laid  upon 
the  tops  of  their  heads.  This  it  seems  was  a 
solemn  vow  of  friendship.  Upon  this  we  beckon- 
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ed  them  with  our  hands  to  come  nearer ;  then 
they  sent  the  hoys  ;ind  girls  to  us  first,  which 
it  seems,   was  to  bring  us  more  cakes  of  breiu 
and  some  herbs  to  cat,  which  we  received,  am 
took  the  boys  up  and  kissed  them,  and  the  little 
girls  too ;  then  the  men  came  up  close  to  us,  anc 
sat  them  down  on  the  ground,  making  signs  that 
we   should  sit  down   by  them,   which  we   did 
They  said  much  to  one  another,  but  we  couk 
not  understand  them,  nor  could  we  find  any  way 
to  make  them  understand  us,  much  less  whither 
we  were  going,  or  what  we  wanted,  only  that  we 
easily  made  them  understand  we  wanted  victuals ; 
whereupon  one  of  the  men,  casting  his  eyes  aboul 
him  towards  u  rising  ground  that  was  about  half 
a  mile  off,  started  up  as  if  he  was  frightened, 
flew   to   the   place  where  ther  had  laid   down 
their  bows  and  arrows,  snatched  up  a  bow  and 
two  arrows,  and  ran  like  a  racehorse  to  the  place. 
When  he  came  there,  he  let  fly  both  his  arrows, 
and  came  back  again  to  us  with  the  same  speed. 
We  seeing  he  came  with  the  bow,  but  without 
the  arrows,  were  the  more  inquisitive ;  but  the 
fellow,  saying  nothing  to  us,  beckons  to  one  of 
our  negroes  to  come  to  him,  and  we  bid  him  go ; 
so  he  led  him  back  to  the  place,  where  lay  a 
kind  of  deer,  shot  with  two  arrows,  but  not  quite 
dead,  and  between  them  they  brought  it  down  to 
us.     This  was  for  a  gift  to  us,  and  was  very  wel 
come  I  assure  you,  for  our  stock  was  low.  These 
people  were  all  stark  naked. 

The  next  day  there  came  about  a  hundred 
men  and  women  to  us,  making  the  same  awk 
ward  signals  of  friendship,  and  dancing,  and 
showing  themselves  very  well  pleased,  and  any 
thing  they  had  they  gave  us.  How  the  man  in 
the  wood  came  to  be  so  butcherly  and  rude  as 
to  shoot  at  our  men,  without  making  any  breach 
first,  we  could  not  imagine  ;  for  the  people  were 
simple,  plain,  and  inofiensivc  in  all  our  other  con- 
versatioh  with  them. 

From  hence  we  went  down  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  I  mentioned,  and  where  I  found  we 
should  see  the  whole  nation. of  negroes,  but  whe 
ther  friendly  to  us  or  not,  that  we  could  make 
no  judgment  of  yet. 

The  river  was  no  use  to  us,  as  to  the  design  of 
milking  canoes,  a  great  while  ;  and  we  traversed 
the  country  on  the  edge  of  it  about  five  days 
more,  when  our  carpenters,  finding  the  stream 
increased,  proposed  to  pitch  our  tents,  and  fall 
to  work  to  make  canoes ;  but  after  we  had  begun 
the  work,  and  cut  down  two  or  three  trees,  and 
spent,  live  days  in  the  labour,  gome  of  our  men 
wandering  farther  down  the  river,  brought,  us 
word  that  the  stream  rather  decreased  than  in- 
creased,  sinking  away  into  the  sands,  or  drying 
up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  river  ap 
peared  not  able  to  carry  the  least  canoe  that 
could  be  any  way  useful  to  us;  so  we  were 
obliged  to  give  over  our  enterprise  and  move  on. 
In  our  further  prospect  this  way,  we  marched 
three  days  full  west,  the  country  on  the  north 
side  being  extraordinarily  mountainous,  and  more 
parched  and  dry  than  any  we  had  seen  yet  ; 
whereas,  in  the  part  which  looks  due  west,  we 
found  a  pleasant  valley,  running  a  great  way  be 
tween  two  great  ridges  of  mountains.  The  hills 
looked  frightful,  being  entirely  bare  of  trees  or 
grass,  and  even  white  with  the  dryness  of  the 


sand ;  but  in  the  valley  we  had  trees,  grass,  and 
some  creatures  that  were  fit  for  food,  and  some 
inhabitants. 

We  passed  by  some  of  their  huts  or  houses, 
and  saw  people  about  them,  but  they  ran  up  into 
the  hills  as  soon  as  they  saw  us.  At  the. end  of 
this  valley  we  met  with  a  peopled  country,  and 
at  first  it  put  us  to  some  doubt  whether  we 
should  go  among  them,  or  keep  up  towards  the 
hills  northerly  ;  and,  as  our  aim  was  principally, 
as  before,  to  make  our  way  to  the  river  Niger, 
we  inclined  to  the  latter,  pursuing  our  course 
by  the  compass  to  the  N.  W.  We  marched  thus 
without  interruption  seven  days  more,  when  we 
met  with  a  surprising  circumstance  much  more 
desolate  and  disconsolate  than  our  own,  and 
which,  in  time  to  come,  will  scarce  seem  credible. 
We  did  not  much  seek  the  conversing,  or  ac 
quainting  ourselves  with  the  natives  of  the  coun 
try,  except  where  we  found  the  want  of  them 
for  our  provision,  or  their  direction  for  our  way ; 
so  that,  whereas  we  found  the  country  here  be 
gin  to  be  very  populous,  especially  towards  our 
left  hand,  that  is,  to  the  south,  we  kept  at  the 
more  distance  northerly,  still  stretching  towards 
the  west. 

In  this  tract  we  found  something  or  other  to 
kill  and  eat,  which  always  supplied  our  necessity, 
though  not  so  well  as  we  were  provided  in  our 
first  setting  out ;  being  thus,  as  it  were,  pushing 
to  avoid  a  peopled  country,  we  at  last  came  to  a 
very  pleasant,  agreeable  stream  of  water,  not  big 
enough  to  be  called  a  river,  but  running  to  the 
N.  N.  VV.,  which  was  the  very  course  we  desired 
to  go. 

On  the  farthest  bank  of  this  brook,  we  per 
ceived  some  ground,  some  maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
growing,  which  intimated  presently  to  us,  that 
there  were  some  inhabitants  on  that  side  less 
barbarous  than  those  we  had  met  with  in  other 
places  where  we  had  been. 

As  we  went  forward,  our  whole  caravan  being 
in  a  body,  our  negroes,  who  were  in  the  front, 
cried  out,  that  they  saw  a  white  man  !  We  were 
not  much  surprised  at  first,  it  being,  as  we 
thought,  a  mistake  of  the  fellows,  and  asked  them 
what  they  meant ;  when  one  of  them  stepped  up 
to  me,  and,  pointing  to  a  hut  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  I  was  astonished  to  see  a  white  man 
indeed,  but  stark  naked,  very  busy  near  the  door 
of  his  hut,  and  stooping  down  to  the  ground 
with  something  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  been  at 
some  work  ;  and,  his  back  being  towards  us,  he 
did  not  see  us. 

I  gave  notice  to  our  negroes  to  make  no  noise, 
and  waited  till  some  more  of  our  men  were  come 
up,  to  show  the  sight  to  them,  that  they  might 
be  sure  I  was  not  mistaken,  and  we  were  soon 
satisfied  of  the  truth,  for  the  man,  having  heard 
some  noise,  started  up,  and  looked  full  at  us,  as 
much  surprised,  to  be  sure,  as  we  were,  but  whe 
ther  with  fear  or  hope,  we  then  knew  not. 

As  he  discovered  us,  so  did  the  rest  of  the  in 
habitants  belonging  to  the  huts  about  him,  and 
all  crowded  together,  looking  at  us  at  a  distance. 
A  little  bottom,  in  which  the  brook  ran,  lying 
between  us,  the  white  man,  and  all  the  rest,  as 
he  told  us  afterwards,  not  knowing  well  whether 
they  should  stay  or  run  away.  However,  it 
presently  came  into  Toy  thoughts,  that  if  there 
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were  white  men  among  them,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  make  them  understand  what  we  meant 
as  to  peace  or  war,  than  we  found  it  with  others ; 
so  tying  a  piece  of  white  rag  to  the  end  of  a 
stick,  we  sent  two  negroes  with  it  to  the  bank  of 
the  water,  carrying  the  pole  up  as  high  as  they 
could ;  it  was  presently  understood,  and  two  ol 
their  men  and  the  white  man  came  on  the  shore 
on  the  other  side. 

However,  as  the  white  man  spoke  no  Portu 
guese,  they  could  understand  nothing  of  one  an 
other  but  by  signs ;  but  our  men  made  the  white 
man  understand  that  they  had  white  men  with 
them  too,  at  which  they  said  the  white  man 
laughed.  However,  to  be  short,  our  men  came 
back,  and  told  us  they  were  all  good  friends,  and 
in  about  an  hour  four  of  our  men,  two  negroes, 
and  the  black  prince,  went  to  the  river  side, 
where  the  white  man  came  to  them. 

They  had  not  been  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
there,  till  a  negro  came  running  to  me,  and  told 
me  the  white  man  was  Inglese,  as  he  called  him ; 
upon  which  I  ran  back,  eagerly  enough,  you  may 
be  sure,  with  him,  and  found,  as  he  said,  that  he 
was  an  Englishman ;  upon  which  he  embraced  me 
very  passionately,  the  tears  running  down  his  face. 
The  first  surprise  of  his  seeing  us  was  over  before 
we  came,  but  any  one  may  conceive  it  by  the 
brief  account  he  gave  us  afterwards  of  his  very 
unhappy  circumstances,  and  of  so  unexpected  a 
deliverance,  such  as  perhaps  never  happened  to 
any  man  in  the  world,  for  it  was  a  million  to 
one  odds  that  ever  he  could  have  been  relieved ; 
nothing  but  an  adventure  that  never  was  heard 
or  read  of  before  could  have  suited  his  case,  un 
less  Heaven,  by  some  miracle  that  never  was  to 
be  expected,  had  acted  for  him. 

He  appeared  to  be  a  gentleman,  not  an  ordi 
nary-bred  fellow,  seaman,  or  labouring  man ; 
this  showed  itself  in  his  behaviour  in  the  first 
moment  of  our  conversing  with  him,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  miserable  circum 
stances. 

He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  not  above  37  or 
38,  though  his  beard  was  grown  exceeding  long, 
and  the  hair  of  his  head  and  face  strangely  co 
vered  him  to  the  middle  of  his  back  and  breast ; 
he  was  white,  and  his  skin  very  fine,  though  dis 
coloured,  and  in  some  places  blistered,  and  cover 
ed  with  a  brown  blackish  substance,  scurfy,  scaly, 
and  hard,  which  was  the  effect  of  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun ;  he  was  stark  naked,  and  had 
been  so,  as  he  told  us,  upwards  of  two  years. 

He  v/as  so  exceedingly  transported  at  our 
meeting  with  him,  that  he  could  scarce  enter 
into  any  discourse  at  all  with  us  that  day ;  and, 
when  he  could  get  away  from  us  for  a  little,  we 
saw  him  walking  alone,  and  showing  all  the  most 
extravagant  tokens  of  an  ungovernable  joy  ;  and 
even  afterwards  he  was  never  without  tears  in 
his  eyes  for  several  days,  upon  the  least  word 
spoken  by  us  of  his  circumstances,  or  by  him  of 
his  deliverance. 

We  found  his  behaviour  the  most  courteous 
and  endearing  I  ever  saw  in  any  man  whatever, 
and  most  evident  tokens  of  a  mannerly,  well-bred 
person  appeared  in  all  things  he  did  or  said,  and 
our  people  were  exceedingly  taken  with  him. 
He  was  a  scholar  and  a  mathematician ;  he  could 
not  speak  Portuguese  indeed,  but  he  spoke  Latin 


to  our  surgeon,   French  to  another  of  our  men, 
and  Italian  to  a  third. 

He  had  no  leisure  in  his  thoughts  to  ask  us 
whence  we  came,  whither  we  were  going,  or  who 
we  were ;  but  would  have  it  always  as  an  answer 
to  himself,  that  to  be  sure,  wherever  we  xvere 
a-going,  we  came  from  Heaven,  and  were  sent  on 
purpose  to  save  him  from  the  most  wretched 
condition  that  ever  man  was  reduced  to. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

HISTORY     OF    THE    ENGLISHMAN AFTER     RESTING 

THIRTEEN  DAYS  WE  SET  FORWARD,  TAKING  OUR 
NEW  COMRADE  WITH  US WE  ARRIVE  AT  AN 
OTHER  RIVER  YIELDING  GOLD — GREAT  SUCCESS 
OF  OUR  GOLD  FISHING.  —  CONCLUSION  OF  THIS 
JOURNEY,  AND  ACCOUNT  OF  MT  ARRIVAL  IN 
ENGLAND. 

OUR  men  pitching  their  camp  on  the  bank  of  a 
little  river  opposite  to  him,  he  began  to  inquire 
what  store  of  provisions  we  had,  and  how  we 
proposed  to  be  supplied ;  when  he  found  that 
our  store  was  but  small,  he  said  he  would  talk 
with  the  natives,  and  we  should  have  provisions 
enough ;  for  he  said  they  were  the  most  courte 
ous,  good-natured  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  all 
that  part  of  the  country,  as  we  might  suppose 
by  his  living  so  safe  among  them. 

The  first  things  this  gentleman  did  for  us  were 
indeed  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  us;  for, 
first,  he  perfectly  informed  us  where  we  were, 
and  which  was  the  properest  course  for  us  to 
steer;  secondly,  he  put  us  in  the  way  how  to 
furnish  ourselves  effectually  with  provisions  ;  and, 
thirdly,  he  was  our  complete  interpreter  and 
peace-maker  with  all  the  natives,  who  now  be 
gan  to  be  very  numerous  about  us,  and  were  a 
more  fierce  and  politic  people  than  those  we  had 
met  with  before;  not  so  easily  terrified  with  our 
arms  as  those,  and  not  so  ignorant  as  to  give 
their  provisions  and  corn  for  our  little  toys,'  such 
as,  I  said  before,  our  artificer  made ;  but,  as  they 
had  frequently  traded  and  conversed  with  the 
Europeans  on  the  coast,  or  with  other  negro 
nations  that  had  traded  and  been  concerned 
with  them,  they  were  the  less  ignorant  and  the 
less  fearful,  and  consequently  nothing  was  to  be 
had  from  them  but  by  exchange  for  such  things 
as  they  liked. 

This  I  say  of  the  negro  natives,  which  we  soon 
came  among  ;  but  as  to  these  poor  people  that 
he  lived  among,  they  were  not  much  acquainted 
with  things,  being  at  the  distance  of  above  300 
miles  from  the  coast,  only  that  they  found  ele 
phants'  teeth  upon  the  hills  to  the  north,  which 
they  took  and  carried  about  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  south,  where  other  trading  negroes  usually 
met  them,  and  gave  them  beads,  glass,  shells, 
and  cowries,  for  them,  such  as  the  English  and 
Dutch,  and  other  traders,  furnish  them  with  from 
Europe. 

We  now  began  to  be  more  familiar  with  our 
new  acquaintance ;  and  first,  though  we  made 
but  a  sorry  figure  as  to  clothes  ourselves,  having 
neither  shoe,  or  stocking,  or  glove,  or  hat  among 
us,  and  but  very  few  shirts,  yet  as  well  as  we 
could  we  clothed  him ;  and  first,  our  surgeon 
having  scissors  and  razors,  shaved  him,  and  cut 
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his  hair ;  a  hat,  as  I  say,  we  had  not  in  all  our 
stores,  but  he  supplied  himself  by  making  a  cap 
of  a  piece  of  a  leopard-skin,  most  artificially.  As 
for  shoes  or  stockings,  he  had  gone  so  long 
without  them,  that  he  cared  not  even  for  the 
buskins  and  foot-gloves  we  wore,  which  I  de 
scribed  above. 

As  he  had  been  curious  to  hear  the  whole 
story  of  our  travels,  and  was  exceedingly  de 
lighted  with  the  relation,  so  we  were  no  less  to 
know,  and  pleased  with,  the  account  of  his  cir 
cumstances,  and  the  history  of  his  coming  to  that 
strange  place  alone,  and  in  that  condition  which 
we  found  him  in,  as  above.  This  account  of  his 
would  indeed  be  in  itself  the  subject  of  an  agree 
able  history,  and  would  be  as  long  and  diverting 
as  our  own,  having  in  it  many  strange  and  ex 
traordinary  incidents,  but  we  cannot  have  room 
here  to  launch  out  into  so  long  a  digression  ;  the 
sum  of  his  history  was  this  :  — 

He  had  been  a  factor  for  the  English  Guinea 
Company  at  Sierra  Leone,  or  some  other  of 
their  settlements  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
French,  where  he  had  been  plundered  of  all  his 
!  own  effects,  as  well  as  of  what  was  entrusted  to 
|  him  by  the  company.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
company  did  not  do  him  justice  in  restoring  his 
circumstances,  or  in  further  employing  him,  he 
quitted  their  service,  and  was  employed  by  those 
called  separate  traders,  and  on  his  own  account ; 
when,  passing  unwarily  into  one  of  the  company's 
settlements,  he  was  either  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  natives,  or,  some  how  or 
other,  was  surprised  by  them.  However,  as  they 
did  not  kill  him,  he  found  means  to  escape  from 
them  at  that  time,  and  fled  to  another  nation  of 
the  natives,  who,  being  enemies  to  the  other, 
entertained  him  friendly,  and  with  them  he  lived 
some  time ;  but  not  liking  his  quarters  or  his 
company,  he  fled  again,  and  several  times 
changed  his  landlords-,  sometimes  was  carried 
by  force,  sometimes  hurried  by  fear,  as  circum 
stances  altered  with  him  (the  variety  of  which 
deserves  a  history  by  itself),  till  at  last  he  had 
wandered  beyond  all  possibility  of  return,  and 
had  taken  up  his  abode  where  we  found  him, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  petty  king  of 
the  tribe  he  lived  with ;  and  he,  in  return,  in 
structed  them  how  to  value  the  product  of  their 
labour,  and  on  what  terms  to  trade  with  those 
negroes  who  came  up  to  them  for  teeth. 

As  he  was  naked,  and  had  no  clothes,  so  he 
was  naked  of  arms  for  his  defence,  having  neither 
gun,  sword,  staff,  nor  any  instrument  of  war 
about  him,  no,  not  to  guard  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  a  wild  beast,  of  which  the  country 
was  very  full.  We  asked  him  how  he  came  to 
be  so  entirely  abandoned  of  all  concern  for  his 
safety?  He  answered,  that  to  him,  that  had  so 
often  wished  for  death,  life  was  not  worth  de 
fending  ;  and  that,  as  he  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  negroes,  they  had  much  more  con 
fidence  in  him,  seeing  he  had  no  weapons  to 
hurt  them.  As  for  wild  beasts,  he  was  not  much 
concerned  about  them,  for  he  had  scarcely  ever 
gone  from  his  hut ;  but  if  he  did,  the  negro  king 
and  his  men  went  all  armed  with  bows  and  ar 
rows,  and  lances,  with  which  they  would  kill  any 
of  the  ravenous  creatures,  lions  as  well  as  others ; 
but  that  they  seldom  came  abroad  in  the  day  ; 


and,  if  the  negroes  wander  anywhere  in  the 
night,  they  always  build  a  hut  for  themselves, 
and  make  a  fire  at  the  door  of  it,  which  is  guard 
enough. 

We  inquired  of  him  what  we  should  next  do 
towards  getting  to  the  sea-shore  ;  he  told  us  we 
were  about  120  English  leagues  from  the  coast, 
where  almost  all  the  European  settlements  and 
factories  were,  and  which  is  called  the  Gold 
Coast  ;  but  that  there  were  so  many  different 
nations  of  negroes  in  the  way,  that  it  was  ten  to 
one  if  we  were  not  either  fought  with  continually, 
or  starved  for  want  of  provisions  ;  but  that  there 
were  two  other  ways  to  go,  which,  if  he  had  had 
any  company  to  go  with  him,  he  had  often  con 
trived  to  make  his  escape  by.  The  one  was  to 
travel  full  west,  which,  though  it  was  farther  to 
go,  yet  was  not  so  full  of  people,  and  the  people 
we  should  find  would  be  so  much  the  civiler  to 
us,  or  be  so  much  the  easier  to  fight  with ;  or, 
that  the  other  way  was,  if  possible,  to  get  to  the 
Rio  Grand,  and  go  down  the  stream  in  canoes. 
We  told  him,  that  was  the  way  we  had  resolved 
on  before  we  met  with  him ;  but  then  he  told  us 
there  was  a  prodigious  desert  to  go  over,  and  as 
prodigious  woods  to  go  through,  before  we  came 
to  it,  and  that  both  together  were  at  least  twenty 
days'  march  for  us,  travel  as  hard  as  we  could. 

We  asked  him  if  there  were  no  horses  in  the 
country,  or  asses,  or  even  bullocks  or  buffaloes, 
to  make  use  of  in  such  a  journey,  and  we  showed 
him  ours,  of  which  we  had  but  three  left ;  he 
said  no,  all  the  country  did  not  afford  anything 
of  that  kind. 

He  told  us  that  in  this  great  wood  there  were 
immense  numbers  of  elephants  ;  and  upon  the 
desert,  great  multitudes  of  lions,  lynxes,  tigers, 
leopards,  &c.,  and  that  it  was  to  that  wood,  and 
to  that  desert,  that  the  negroes  went  to  get  ele 
phants'  teeth,  where  they  never  failed  to  find  a 
great  number. 

We  inquired  still  more,  and  particularly  the 
way  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  if  there  were  no 
rivers  to  ease  us  in  our  carriage  ;  and  told  him, 
as  to  the  negroes  fighting  with  us,  we  were  not 
much  concerned  at  that,  nor  were  we  afraid  of 
starving,  for  if  they  had  any  victuals  among 
them,  we  would  have  our  share  of  it ;  and,  there- 
fore,  if  he  would  venture  to  show  us  the  way,  we 
would  venture  to  go  ;  and  as  for  himself,  we  told 
him  we  would  live  and  die  together — there  should 
not  a  man  of  us  stir  from  him. 

He  told  us,  with  all  his  heart ;  if  we  resolved 
it,  and  would  venture,  we  might  be  assured  he 
would  take  his  fate  with  us,  and  he  would  endea 
vour  to  guide  us  in  such  a  way  as  we  should 
meet  with  some  friendly  savages  who  would  use 
us  well,  and  perhaps  stand  by  us  against  some 
others,  who  were  less  tractable ;  so,  in  a  word, 
we  all  resolved  to  go  full  south  for  the  Gold 
Coast. 

The  next  morning  he  came  to  us  again,  and 
being  all  met  in  council,  as  we  may  call  it,  he 
began  to  talk  very  seriously  with  us,  that  since 
we  were  now  come,  after  a  long  journey,  to  a 
view  of  the  end  of  our  troubles,  an4  had  been  so 
obliging  to  him  as  to  offer  to  carry  him  with  us, 
he  had  been  all  night  revolving  in  his  mind  what 
he  and  we  all  might  do  to  make  ourselves  some 
amends  for  all  our  sorrows ;  and  first,  he  said,  he 
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was  to  let  me  know  that  we  were  just  then  in  one 
of  the  richest  parts  of  the  world,  though  it  was 
really  otherwise  but  a  desolate,  disconsolate  wilder 
ness  ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  there  is  not  a  river  but  runs 
gold — not  a  desert  but  without  ploughing  bears  a 
crop  of  ivory.  What  mines  of  gold,  what  immense 
stores  of  gold  those  mountains  may  contain,  from 
whence  these  rivers  come,  or  the  shores  which 
these  waters  run  by,  we  know  not,  but  may 
imagine  that  they  may  be  inconceivably  rich, 
seeing  so  much  is  washed  down  the  stream  by 
the  water  washing  the  sides  of  the  land,  that  the 
quantity  suffices  all  the  traders  which  the  Euro 
pean  world  send  thither."  We  asked  him  how  far 
they  went  for  it,  seeing  the  ships  only  trade  upon 
the  coast.  He  told  us  that  the  negroes  on  the 
coast  search  the  rivers  up  for  the  length  of  150 
or  200  miles,  and  would  be  out  a  month,  or  two, 
or  three  at  a  time,  and  always  came  home  suffi 
ciently  rewarded  ;  "  but,"  says  he,  "  they  never 
come  thus  far,  and  yet  hereabouts  is  as  much 
gold  as  there."  Upon  this  he  told  us  that  he 
believed  he  might  have  gotten  a  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  gold  since  he  came  thither,  if  he  had 
employed  himself  to  look  and  work  for  it,  but  as 
he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it,  and  had  long 
since  despaired  of  being  ever  delivered  from  the 
misery  he  was  in,  he  had  entirely  omitted  it. 
"  For  what  advantage  had  it  been  to  me,"  said 
he,  "  or  what  richer  had  I  been  if  I  had  a  ton  of 
gold  dust,  and  lay  and  wallowed  in  it  ?  The 
richness  of  it,"  said  he,  "  would  not  give  me  one 
moment's  felicity,  nor  relieve  me  in  the  present 
exigency.  Nay,''  says  he,  "  as  you  all  see,  it 
would  not  buy  me  clothes  to  cover  me,  Or  a  drop 
of  drink  to  save  me  from  perishing.  It  is  of  no 
value  here,"  says  he  ;  "  there  are  several  people 
among  these  huts  that  would  weigh  gold  against 
a  few  glass  beads  or  a  cockle  shell,  and  give  you 
a  handful  of  gold-dust  for  a  handful  of  cowries." 
N.B. — These  are  little  shells  which  our  children 
call  black-a-moor's  teeth. 

When  he  had  said  this  he  pulled  out  a  piece 
of  an  earthen  pot  baked  hard  in  the  sun.  "  Here," 
says  he,  "  is  some  of  the  dirt  of  this  country, 
and  if  I  would  I  could  have  got  a  great  deal 
more ;"  and,  showing  it  to  us,  I  believe  there 
was  in  it  between  two  and  three  pounds  weight 
of  gold  dust,  of  the  same  kind  and  colour  with 
that  we  had  gotten  already  as  before.  After  we 
had  looked  at  it  a  while,  he  told  us,  smiling,  we 
were  his  deliverers,  and  all  he  had,  as  well  as  his 
life,  was  ours ;  and  therefore,  as  this  would  be 
of  value  to  us  when  we  came  to  our  own  country, 
so  he  desired  we  would  accept  of  it  among  us ; 
and  that  was  the  only  time  that  he  had  repented 
that  he  had  picked  up  no  more  of  it. 

I  spoke  for  him,  as  his  interpreter,  to  my  com 
rades,  and  in  their  names  thanked  him ;  but 
speaking  to  them  in  Portuguese,  I  desired  them 
to  defer  the  acceptance  of  his  kindness  to  the 
next  morning ;  and  so  1  did,  telling  him  we 
would  farther  talk  of  this  part  in  the  morning ; 
so  we  parted  for  that  time. 

When  he  was  gone  I  found  they  were  all 
wonderfully  affected  with  his  discourse,  and  with 
the  generosity  of  his  temper,  as  well  as  the  mag 
nificence  of  his  present,  which  in  another  place 
had  been  extraordinary.  Upon  the  whole,  not 
to  detain  you  with  circumstances,  we  agreed, 


that  seeing  he  was  now  one  of  our  number,  and 
that  we  were  a  relief  to  him  in  carrying  him  out 
of  the  dismal  condition  he  was  in,  so  he  was 
equally  a  relief  to  us,  in  being  our  guide  through 
the  rest  of  the  country,  our  interpreter  with  the 
natives,  and  our  director  how  to  manage  with 
the  savages,  and  how  to  enrich  ourselves  with 
the  wealth  of  the  country ;  that,  therefore,  we 
"would  put  his  gold  among  our  common  stock, 
and  every  one  should  give  him  as  much  as  would 
make  his  up  just  as  much  as  any  single  share  of 
our  own,  and  for  the  future  we  would  take  our 
lot  together,  taking  his  solemn  engagement  to  us, 
as  we  had  before  one  to  another,  that  we  would 
not  conceal  the  least  grain  of  gold  we  found  one 
from  another. 

In  the  next  conference  we  acquainted  him 
with  the  adventures  of  the  Golden  River,  and 
how  we  had  shared  what  we  got  there,  so  that 
every  man  had  a  larger  stock  than  he  for  his 
share;  that,  therefore,  instead  of  taking  any 
from  him,  we  had  resolved  every  one  to  add  a 
little  to  him.  He  appeared  very  glad  that  we 
had  met  with  such  good  success,  but  would  not 
take  a  grain  from  us,  till  at  last,  pressing  him 
very  hard,  he  told  us,  that  then  he  would  take  it 
thus : — that  when  we  came  to  get  any  more,  he 
would  have  so  much  out  of  the  first  as  should 
make  him  even,  and  then  we  would  go  on  as 
equal  adventurers;  and  thus  we  agreed. 

He  then  told  us  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
an  unprofitable  adventure  if,  before  we  set  for 
ward,  and  after  we  had  got  a  stock  of  provisions, 
we  should  make  a  journey  north  to  the  edge  of 
the  desert  he  had  told  us  of,  from  whence  our" 
negroes  might  bring  every  one  a  large  elephant's 
tooth,  and  that  he  would  get  some  more  to 
assist ;  and  that,  after  a  certain  length  of  car 
riage,  they  might  be  conveyed  by  canoes  to  the 
coast,  where  they  would  yield  a  very  great  profit. 

I  objected  against  this  on  account  of  our  other 
design  we  had  of  getting  gold  dust ;  and  that  our 
negroes,  who  we  knew  would  be  faithful  to  us, 
would  get  much  more  by  searching  the  rivers  for 
gold  for  us  than  by  lugging  a  great  tooth  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  a  hundred  miles 
or  more,  which  would  be  an  insufferable  labour 
to  them  after  so  hard  a  journey,  and  would  cer 
tainly  kill  them. 

He  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  this  answer, 
but  fain  would  have  had  us  gone  to  see  the  woody 
part  of  the  hill  and  the  edge  of  the  desert,  that 
we  might  see  how  the  elephants'  teeth  lay  scat 
tered  up  and  down  there ;  but  when  we  told  him 
the  story  of  what  we  had  seen  before,  as  is  said 
above,  he  said  no  more. 

We  stayed  here  twelve  days,  during  which  time 
the  natives  were  very  obliging  to  us,  and  brought 
us  fruits,  pompions,  and  a  root  like  carrots, 
though  of  quite  another  taste,  but  not  unpleasant 
neither,  and  some  Guinea  fowls,  whose  names 
we  did  not  know.  In  short,  they  brought  us 
plenty  of  what  they  had,  and  we  lived  very  well, 
and  we  gave  them  all  such  little  things  as  our 
cutler  had  made,  for  he  had  a  whole  bag  full  of 
them. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  we  set  forward,  taking 
our  new  gentleman  with  us.  At  parting,  the 
negro  king  sent  two  savages  with  a  present  to 
him  of  some  dried  flesh,  but  I  do  not  remember 
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what  it  was,  and  he  gave  him  again  three  silver 
birds  which  our  cutler  helped  him  to,  which  I 
assure  you  was  a  present  for  a  king. 

We  travelled  now  south,  a  little  west,  and  here 
we  found  the  first  river  for  above  2,000  miles' 
march,  whose  water  ran  south,  all  the  rest  run 
ning  north  or  west.  We  followed  this  river, 
which  was  no  bigger  than  a  good  large  brook 
in  England,  till  it  began  to  increase  its  water. 
Every  now  and  then  we  found  our  Englishman 
went  down  as  it  were  privately  to  the  water, 
which  was  to  try  the  sand;  at  length,  after  a 
day's  march  upon  this  river,  he  came  running  up 
to  us  with  his  hands  full  of  sand,  and  saying, 
"Look  here."  Upon  looking  we  found  that  a 
good  deal  of  gold  lay  spangled  among  the  sand 
of  the  river.  "  Now,"  says  he,  "  I  think  we  may 
begin  to  work ;"  so  he  divided  our  negroes  into 
couples  and  set  them  to  work,  to  search  and  wash 
the  sand  and  ooze  in  the  bottom  of  the  water 
where  it  was  not  deep. 

In  the  first  day  and  a  quarter  our  men  all  to 
gether  had  gathered  a  pound  and  two  ounces  of 
gold  or  thereabouts,  and  as  we  found  the  quantity 
increased  the  further  we  went,  we  followed  it 
about  three  days,  till  another  small  rivulet  joined 
the  first,  and  then  searching  up  the  stream,  we 
found  gold  there  too ;  so  we  pitched  our  camp 
in  the  angle  where  the  rivers  joined,  and  we  di 
verted  ourselves,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  washing  the 
gold  out  of  the  sand  of  the  river,  and  in  getting 
provisions. 

Here  we  stayed  thirteen  days  more,  in  which 
time  we  had  many  pleasant  adventures  with  the 
savages,  too  long  to  mention  here,  and  some  of 
them  too  homely  to  tell  of,  for  some  of  our  men 
had  made  something  too  free  with  their  women, 
which,  had  not  our  new  guide  made  peace  for  us 
with  one  of  their  men  at  the  price  of  seven  bits 
of  silver,  which  our  artificer  had  cut  out  into 
the  shapes  of  lions,  and  fishes,  and  birds,  and  had 
punched  holes  to  hang  them  up  by  (an  inestimable 
treasure),  we  must  have  gone  to  war  with  them 
and  all  their  people. 

All  the  while  we  were  busy  washing  gold  dust 
out  of  the  rivers,  and  our  negroes  the  like,  our 
ingenious  cutler  was  hammering  and  cutting,  and 
he  was  grown  so  dexterous  by  use,  that  he  formed 
all  manner  of  images.  He  cut  out  elephants, 
tigers,  civet  cats,  ostriches,  eagles,  cranes,  fowls, 
fishes,  and  indeed  whatever  he  pleased,  in  thin 
plates  of  hammered  gold,  for  his  silver  and  iron 
were  almost  all  gone. 

At  one  of  the  towns  of  these  savage  nations  we 
were  very  friendly  received  by  their  king,  and  as 
he  was  very  much  taken  with  our  workman's 
toys,  he  sold  him  an  elephant  cut  out  of  a  gold 
plate  as  thin  as  a  sixpence  at  an  extravagant 
rate.  He  was  so  much  taken  with  it  that  he 
would  not  be  quiet  till  he  had  given  him  almost 
a  handful  of  gold  dust,  as  they  call  it ;  I  suppose 
it  might  weigh  three  quarters  of  a  pound  ;  the 
piece  of  gold  that  the  elephant  was  made  of 
might  be  about  the  weight  of  a  pistole,  rather 
less  than  more.  Our  artist  was  so  honest,  though 
the  labour  and  art  were  all  his  own,  that  he  brought 
all  the  gold  and  put  it  into  our  common  stock ; 
but  we  had,  indeed,  no  manner  of  reason  in  the 
least  to  be  covetous  for,  as  our  new  guide  told 
us,  we  that  were  strong  enough  to  defend  our- 


1  selves,  and  had  time  enough  to  stay  (for  we  were 
none  of  us  in  haste),  might  in  time  get  together 
what  quantity  of  gold  we  pleased,  even  to  an 
hundred  pounds  weight  each  man  if  we  thought 
fit ;  and  therefore  he  told  us,  though  he  had  as 
much  reason  to  be  sick  of  the  country  as  any  of 
us,  yet  if  we  thought  to  turn  our  march  a  little 
to  the  south-east,  and  pitch  upon  a  place  proper 
for  our  head-quarters,  we  might  find  provisions 
plenty  enough,  and  extend  ourselves  over  the 
country  among  the  rivers  for  two  or  three  years 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  we  should  soon  find 
the  advantage  of  it. 

The  proposal,  however  good  as  to  the  profit 
able  part  of  it,  suited  none  of  us,  for  we  were  all 
more  desirous  to  get  home  than  to  be  rich,  being 
tired  of  the  excessive  fatigue  of  above  a  year's 
continual  wandering  among  deserts  and  wild 
beasts. 

However,  the  tongue  of  our  new  acquaintance 
had  a  kind  of  charm  in  it,  and  used  such  argu 
ments,  and  had  so  much  the  power  of  persuasion, 
that  there  was  no  resisting  him.  He  told  us  it 
was  preposterous  not  to  take  the  fruit  of  all  our 
labours  now  we  were  come  to  the  harvest ;  that 
we  might  see  the  hazard  Europeans  run  with 
ships  and  men,  and  at  great  expense,  to  fetch  a 
little  gold,  and  that  we,  that  were  in  the  centre 
of  it,  to  go  away  empty-handed  was  unaccount 
able  ;  that  we  were  strong  enough  to  fight  our 
vvay  through  whole  nations,  and  might  make  our 
journey  afterwards  to  what  part  of  the  coast  we 
pleased,  and  .we  should  never  forgive  ourselves 
when  we  came  to  our  own  country  to  see  we  had 
500  pistoles  in  gold,  and  might  as  easily  have 
had  5,000  or  10,000,  or  what  we  pleased ;  that 
he  was  no  more  covetous  than  we,  but  seeing 
it  was  in  all  our  powers  to  retrieve  our  misfor 
tunes  at  once,  and  make  ourselves  easy  for  all 
our  lives,  he  could  not  be  faithful  to  us,  or  grate 
ful  for  the  good  we  had  done  him,  if  he  did  not 
let  us  see  the  advantage  we  had  in  our  hands, 
and  he  assured  us  he  would  make  it  clear  to  our 
own  understanding,  that  we  might  in  two  years' 
time,  by  good  management  and  by  the  help  of 
our  negroes,  gather  every  man  a  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  get  together  perhaps  two 
hundred  tons  of  teeth ;  whereas,  if  once  we 
pushed  on  to  the  coast  and  separated,  we  should 
never  be  able  to  see  that  place  again  with  our 
eyes,  or  do  any  more  than  sinners  did  with  hea 
ven, — wish  themselves  there,  but  know  they  can 
never  come  at  it. 

Our  surgeon  was  the  first  man  that  yielded  to 
his  reasoning,  and  after  him  the  gunner ;  and 
they  too,  indeed,  had  a  great  influence  over  us, 
but  none  of  the  rest  had  any  mind  to  stay,  nor 
I  either,  I  must  confess  ;  for  I  had  no  notion  of 
a  great  deal  of  money,  or  what  to  do  with  my 
self,  or  what  to  do  with  it  if  I  had  it.  I  thought 
I  had  enough  already,  and  all  the  thought  I  had 
about  disposing  of  it  if  I  came  to  Europe,  was 
only  how  to  spend  it  as  fast  as  I  could,  buy  me 
some  clothes,  and  go  to  sea  again  to  be  a  drudge 
for  more. 

However,  he  prevailed  with  us  by  his  good  words 
at  last  to  stay  but  for  six  months  in  the  country, 
and  then,  if  we  did  resolve  to  go,  he  would  sub- 
|  mit ;  so  at  length  we  yielded  to  that,  and  he 
carried  us  about  fifty  miles  south-east,  where  we 
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found  several  rivulets  of  water,  which  seemed  to 
come  all  from  a  great  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
lay  to  the  north  east,  and  which,  by  our  calcula 
tion,  must  be  the  beginning  that  way  of  the  great 
waste,  which  we  had  been  forced  northward  to 
avoid. 

Here  we  found  the  country  barren  enough, 
but  yet  we  had  by  his  directions  plenty  of  food  ; 
for  the  savages  round  us,  upon  giving  them  some 
of  our  toys,  as  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  brought ; 
us  in  whatever  they  had  ;  and  here  we  found 
some  maize,  or  Indian  wheat,  which  the  negro 
women  planted,  as  we  sow  seeds  in  a  garden,  and 
immediately  our  new  provider  ordered  some  i 
of  our  negroes  to  plant  it,  and  it  grew  up  pre- 1 
sently,  and  by  watering  it  often,  we  had  a  crop  , 
in  less  than  three  months'  growth. 

As  soon  as  we  were  settled,  and  our  camp 
fixed,  we  fell  to  the  old  trade  of  fishing  for  gold 
in  the  rivers  mentioned  above,  and  our  English  , 
gentleman  so  well  knew  how  to  direct  our  search, 
that  we  scarce  ever  lost  our  labour. 

One  time,  having  set  us  to  work,  he  asked  if 
we  would  give  him  leave,  with  four  or  five  ne 
groes,  to  go  out  for  six  or  seven  days  to  seek  his 
fortune,  and  see  what  he  could  discover  in  the 
country,  assuring  us  whatever  he  got  should  be 
for  the  public  stock.  We  all  gave  him  our  con 
sent,  and  lent  him  a  gun  ;  and  two  of  our  men 
desiring  to  go  with  him,  they  took  then  six  ne 
groes  with  them,  and  two  of  our  buffaloes  that 
carne  with  us  the  whole  journey ;  they  took 
about  eight  days'  provision  of  bread  with  them, 
but  no  flesh,  except  about  as  much  dried  flesh  as 
would  serve  them  two  days. 

They  travelled  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains 
I  mentioned  just  now,  where  they  saw  (as  our 
men  afterwards  vouched  it  to  be)  the  same  desert 
which  we  were  so  justly  terrified  at  when  we  were 
on  the  further  side,  and  which,  by  our  calculation, 
could  not  be  less  than  300  miles  broad,  and  above 
600  miles  in  length,  without  knowing  where  it 
ended. 

The  journal  of  their  travels  is  too  long  to  enter 
upon  here.  They  stayed  out  two-and-fifty  days, 
when  they  brought  us  seventeen  pounds  and 
something  more  (for  we  had  no  exact  weight)  of 
gold  dust,  some  of  it  in  much  larger  pieces  than 
any  we  had  found  before,  besides  about  fifteen 
tons  of  elephants'  teeth,  which  he  had,  partly  by 
good  usage  and  partly  by  bad,  obliged  the  savages 
of  the  country  to  fetch,  and  bring  down  to  him 
from  the  mountains,  and  which  he  made  others 
bring  with  him  quite  down  to  our  camp.  Indeed 
we  wondered  what  was  coming  to  us  when  we  saw 
him  attended  with  above  200  negroes ;  but  he 
soon  undeceived  us,  when  he  made  them  all  throw 
down  their  burdens  in  a  heap  at  the  entrance  of 
our  camp. 

Besides  this,  they  brought  two  lions'  skins,  and 
five  leopards'  skins,  very  large  and  very  fine.  He 
asked  our  pardon  for  his  long  stay,  and  that  he 
had  made  no  greater  a  booty,  but  told  us  he  had 
one  excursion  more  to  make,  which  he  hoped 
should  turn  to  a  better  account. 

So,  having  rested  himself  and  rewarded  the 
savages  that  brought  the  teeth  for  him  with  some 
bits  of  silver  and  iron  cut  out  diamond  fashion, 
and  two  shaped  like  little  dogs,  he  sent  them 
away  mightily  pleased. 


The  second  journey  he  went,  some  more  of 
our  men  desired  to  go  with  him,  and  they  made  a 
troop  of  ten  white  men  and  ten  savages,  and  the 
two  buffaloes  to  carry  their  provisions  and  am 
munition.  They  took  the  same  course,  only  not 
exactly  the  same  track,  and  they  stayed  thirty- 
two  days  only,  in  which  time  they  killed  no  less 
than  fifteen  leopards,  three  lions,  and  several  other 

!  creatures,  and  brought  us  home  four-and-twenty 

1  pounds  some  ounces  of  gold  dust,  and  only  six 

\  elephants'  teeth,  but  they  were  very  great  ones. 

Our  friend  the  Englishman  showed  us  now  that 
our  time  was  well  bestowed,  for  in  five  months, 

:  which  we  had  stayed  here,  we  had  gathered  so 
much  gold  dust,  that  when  we  came  to  share  it, 

j  we  had  five  pounds  and  a  quarter  to  a  man, 
besides  what  we  had  before,  and  besides  six  or 
seven  pounds  weight  which  we  had  at  several 

i  times  given  our  artificer  to  make  baubles  with. 

|  And  now  we  talked  of  going  forward  to  the  coast 
to  put  an  end  to  our  journey ;  but  our  guide 
laughed  at  us  then.  "  Nay,  you  cannot  go  now," 
says  he,  "  for  the  rainy  season  begins  next  month, 
and  there  will  be  no  stirring  then."  This  we 
found,  indeed,  reasonable,  so  we  resolved  to  fur 
nish  ourselves  with  provisions,  that  we  might  not 
be  obliged  to  go  abroad  too  much  in  the  rain,  and 
we  spread  ourselves  some  one  way  and  some 
another,  as  far  as  we  cared  to  venture,  to  get 
provisions ;  and  our  negroes  killed  us  some  deer, 
which  we  cured  as  well  as  we  could  in  the  sun, 
for  we  had  now  no  salt. 

By  this  time  the  rainy  months  were  set  in,  and 
we  could  scarce,  for  above  two  months,  look  out 
of  our  huts.  But  that  was  not  all,  for  the  rivers 
were  so  swelled  with  the  land  floods,  that  we 
scarce  knew  the  little  brooks  and  rivulets  from 
the  great  navigable  rivers.  This  had  been  a  very 
good  opportunity  to  have  conveyed  by  water, 
upon  rafts,  our  elephants'  teeth,  of  which  we  had 
a  very  great  pile ;  for,  as  we  always  gave  the 
savages  some  reward  for  their  labour,  the  very 
women  would  bring  us  teeth  upon  every  oppor 
tunity,  and  sometimes  a  great  tooth  carried 
between  two  ;  so  that  our  quantity  was  increased 
to  about  two-and-twenty  tons  of  teeth. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  proved  fair  again,  he 
told  us  he  would  not  press  us  to  any  farther  stay, 
since  we  did  not  care  whether  we  got  any  more 

;  gold  or  not ;  that  we  were  indeed  the  first  men 
he  ever  met  with  in  his  life,  that  said  they  had 
gold  enough,  and  of  whom  it  might  be  truly  said, 
that,  when  it  lay  under  our  feet,  we  would  not 
stoop  to  take  it  up.  But,  since  he  had  made  us 
a  promise,  he  would  not  break  it,  nor  press  us  to 
make  any  farther  stay,  only  he  thought  he  ought 
to  tell  us,  that  now  was  the  time,  after  the  land- 
flood,  when  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold  was 
found  ;  and  that,  if  we  stayed  but  one  month,  we 
should  see  thousands  of  savages  spread  themselves 
over  the  whole  country,  to  wash  the  gold  out  of 
the  sand,  for  the  European  ships  which  would 
come  on  the  coast ;  that  they  do  it  then,  because 
the  rage  of  the  floods  always  works  down  a  great 
deal  of  gold  out  of  the  hills  ;  and,  if  we  took  the 
advantage  to  be  there  before  them,  we  did  not 
know  what,  extraordinary  things  we  might  find. 

This  was  so  forcible,  and  so  well  argued,  that 
it  appeared  in  all  our  faces  we  were  prevailed 
upon ;  so  we  told  him  we  would  all  stay :  for 
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though  it  was  true  we  were  all  eager  to  be  gon 
yet  the  evident  prospect  of  so  much  advantag 
could  not  well  be  resisted  :  that  he  was  great 
mistaken,  when  he  suggested  that  we  did  no 
desire  to  increase  our  store  of  gold,  and  in  tha 
we  were  resolved  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  th 
advantage  that  was  in  our  hands,  and  would  sta 
as  long  as  any  gold  was  to  be  had,  if  it  wa 
another  year. 

He  could  hardly  express  the  joy  he  was  in  o 
this  occasion ;  and  the  fair  weather  coming  on 
we  began,  just  as  he  directed,  to  search  about  th 
rivers  for  more  gold.     At  first,  we  had  but  littl 
encouragement,  and  began  to  be  doubtful ;  but  i 
was  very  plain  that  the  reason  was,  the  wate 
was  not  fully  fallen,  or  the  rivers  reduced  to  thei 
usual  channel ;  but  in  a  few  days  we  were  full 
requited,  and  found  much  more  gold  than  at  firsi 
and  in  bigger  lumps ;  and  one  of  our  men  washe 
out  of  the  sand  a  piece  of  gold  as  big  as  a  smal 
lut,  which  weighed,  by  our  estimation,  for  w 
lad  no  small  weights,  almost  an  ounce  and  a  half 
This  success  made  us  extremely  diligent ;  am 
n  little  more  than  a  month,  we  had  altogethe 
gotten  near  sixty  pounds  weight  of  gold ;   bu 
after  this,  as  he  told  us,  we  found  abundance  o 
he  savages,  men,  women,  and  children,  hunting 
jvery  river  and  brook,  and  even  the  dry  land  o 
he  hills  for  gold ;  so  that  we  could  do  nothing 
ike  then,  compared  to  what  we  had  done  before. 
But  our  artificer  found  a  way  to  make  other 
eople  find  us  in  gold  without  our  own  labour 
or,  when  these  people  began  to  appear,  he  had  a 
onsiderable  quantity  of  his  toys,  birds,   beasts 
cc.,  such  as  before,  ready  for  them ;    and  the 
English    gentleman    being    the    interpreter,    he 
>rought  the  savages  to  admire   them ;    so   our 
cutler  had  trade  enough,  and,  to  be  sure,  sold  his 
goods  at  a  monstrous  rate  ;  for  he  would  get  an 
ounce  of  gold,  sometimes  two,  for  a  bit  of  silver, 
perhaps  of  the  value  of  a  groat ;  nay,  if  it  were 
iron  and  if  it  were  of  gold,  they  would  not  give 
the  more  for  it ;  and  it  was  incredible  almost  to 
think  what  a  quantity  of  gold  he  got  that  way. 

In  a  word,  to  bring  this  happy  journey  to  a 
conclusion,  we  increased  our  stock  of  gold  here, 
in  three  months'  stay  more,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  bringing  it  all  to  a  common  stock,  in  order 
to  share  it,  we  divided  almost  four  pounds  weight 
again  to  every  man  ;  and  then  set  forward  for  the 
gold  coast,  to  see  what  method  we  could  find  out 
for  our  passage  into  Europe. 

There  happened  several  remarkable  incidents 
in  this  part  of  our  journey,  as  to  how  we  were,  or 
were  not,  received  friendly  by  the  several  nations 
of  savages  through  which  we  passed ;  hqw  we 
delivered  one  negro  king  from  captivity,  who  had 
been  a  benefactor  to  our  new  guide ;  and  now 
our  guide  in  gratitude,  by  our  assistance,  restored 
him  to  his  kingdom,  which,  perhaps,  might  con 
tain  about  300  subjects ;  how  he  entertained  us ; 
and  how  he  made  his  subjects  go  with  our 
Englishman,  and  fetch  all  our  elephants'  teeth 
which  we  had  been  obliged  to  leave  behind  us, 
and  to  carry  them  for  us  to  the  river,  the  name  of 
which  I  forgot,  where  we  made  rafts,  and  in  eleven 
days  more  came  down  to  one  of  the  Dutch  settle 
ments  on  the  gold  coast,  where  we  arrived  in 
perfect  health,  and  to  our  great  satisfaction.  As 
for  our  cargo  of  teeth,  we  sold  it  to  the  Dutch 


factory,  and  received  clothes  and  other  necessarie 
for  ourselves,   and  such   of  our  negroes  as  w 
thought  fit  to  keep  with  us ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob 
served,  that  we  had  four  pounds  of  gunpowde 
left  when   we  ended  our  journey.     The  negr 
prince  we  made  perfectly  free,  clothed  him  out  o 
our  common  stock,  and  gave  him  a  pound  and 
half  of  gold  for  himself,  which  he  knew  very  we! 
how  to  manage ;  and  here  we  all  parted  after  th 
most  friendly  manner  possible.     Our  Englishman 
remained  iu  the   Dutch  factory  some  time,  and 
as  I  heard  afterwards,  died  there  of  grief ;  for  he 
having  sent  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  over  t 
England,  by  the  way  of  Holland,  for  his  refuge  a 
his    return  to  his  friends,  the  ship   was  taken 
by  the  French  and  the  effects  all  lost. 

The  rest  of  my  comrades  went  away,  in  a  smal 
bark,  to  the  two  Portuguese  factories,  neai 
Gambia,  in  the  latitude  of  fourteen  ;  and  I,  with 
two  negroes  which  I  kept  with  me,  went  away  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  I  got  passage  for  Eng 
land,  and  arrived  there  in  September ;  and  thus 
ended  my  first  harvest  of  wild  oats;  the  res 
were  not  sowed  to  so  much  advantage. 

CHAPTER  X. 

I  FALL  INTO  BAD  COMPANY  IN  ENGLAND,  AND 
SPEND  MY  MONEY. 1  SHIP  MYSELF  ON  A  VOY 
AGE  TO  CADIZ. — THE  COMPANY  I  MEET  THERE.— 

TURN     PIRATE.  ADVENTURES.  —  ACCOUNT     OP 

WILLIAM    WALTERS,    AND    OF   OUR    EXPEDITION 

[  HAD  neither  friend,  relation,  nor  acquaintance 

n  England,  though  it  was  my  native  country ;  I 

lad  consequently  no  person  to  trust  with  what  I 

md,  or  to  counsel  me  to  secure  or  save  it ,  but, 

'ailing  into  ill  company,  and  trusting  the  keeper 

of  a  public-house  in  Rotherhithe  with  a  great 

)art  of  my  money,  and  hastily  squandering  away 

he  rest,  all  that  great  sum,  which  I  got  with  so 

much  pains  and  hazard,  was  gone  in  little  more 

ban  two  years'  time  ;  and,  as  I  even  rage  in  my 

wn  thoughts  to  reflect  upon  the  manner  how  it 

was  wasted,  so  I  need  record  no  more  ;  the  rest 

nerits  to  be  concealed  with  blushes,  for  that  it 

was  spent  in  all  kinds  of  folly  and  wickedness ;  so 

his  scene  of  my  life  may  be  said  to  have  begun 

n  theft,  and  ended  in  luxury  ;  a  sad  setting-out, 

nd  a  worse  coming  home. 

About  the  year  1686  I  began  to  see  the  bottom 
f  my  stock,  and  that  it  was  time  to  think  of 
arther  adventures ;  for  my  spoilers,  as  I  call 
icm,  began  to  let  me  know,  that  as  my  money 
eclined,  their  respect  would  ebb  with  it,  and 
lat  I  had  nothing  to  expect  of  them  farther  than 
s  I  might  command  it  by  the  force  of  my  money, 
•hich,  in  short,  would  not  go  an  inch  the  farther 
>r  all  that  had  been  spent  in  their  favour  before. 
This  shocked  me  very  much,  and  I  conceived 
just  abhorrence  of  their  ingratitude;  but  it 
ore  off;  nor  had  I  met  with  any  regret  at  the 
asting  so  glorious  a  sum  of  money  as  I  brought 
o  England  with  me. 

I  next  shipped  myself,  in  an  evil  hour  to  be 
ure,  on  a  voyage  to  Cadiz,  in  a  ship  called  the 
>uizer,  and  in  the  course  of  our  voyage,  being 
n  the  coast  of  Spain,  was  obliged  to  put  into  the 
Jroyn,  by  a  strong  south-west  wind. 

Here  I  fell  into  company  with  some  masters  ol 
mischief;  and,  among  them,  one  forwarder  than 
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the  rest  began  an  intimate  confidence  with  me, 
so  that  we  called  one  another  brothers,  and  com- 
municated  all  our  circumstances  to  one  another. 
His  name  was  Harris.  This  fellow  came  to  me 
one  morning,  asking  me  if  I  would  go  on  shore  ? 
and  I  agreed ;  so  we  got  the  captain's  leave  for 
the  boat,  and  went  together.  •  When  we  were 
together,  he  asked  me  "  If  I  had  a  mind  for  an 
adventure  that  might  make  amends  for  all  past 
misfortunes?"  I  told  him,  "  Yes,  with  all  my 
heart ;  for  I  did  not  care  where  I  went,  having 
nothing  to  lose,  and  no  one  to  leave  behind  me." 

He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  swear  to  be 
secret,  and  that,  if  I  did  not  agree  to  what  he 
proposed,  I  would  nevertheless  never  betray  him? 
1  readily  bound  myself  to  that,  upon  the  most 
solemn  imprecations  and  curses  that  the  devil  and 
both  of  us  could  invent. 

He  told  me,  then,  there  was  a  brave  fellow  in 
the  other  ship,  pointing  to  another  English  ship 
which  rode  in  the  harbour,  who,  in  concert  with 
some  of  the  men,  had. resolved  to  mutiny  the  next 
morning,  and  run  away  with  the  ship  ;  and  that, 
if  we  could  get  strength  enough  among  our  ship's 
company,  we  might  do  the  same.  I  liked  the 
proposal  very  well,  and  he  got  eight  of  us  to  join 
with  him,  and  he  told  us,  that  as  soon  as  his 
friend  had  begun  the  work,  and  was  master  of 
the  ship,  we  should  be  ready  to  do  the  like. 
This  was  his  plot ;  and  I,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  either  at  the  villany  of  the  act  or  the 
difficulty  of  performing  it,  came  immediately  into 
the  wicked  conspiracy,  and  so  it  went  on  among 
us  ;  but  we  could  not  bring  our  part  to  perfection. 

Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed,  his  corre 
spondent  in  the  other  ship,  whose  name  was 
Wilmot,  began  the  work,  and,  having  seized  the 
captain's  mate,  and  other  officers,  secured  the 
ship,  and  gave  the  signal  to  us.  We  were  but 
eleven  in  our  ship,  who  were  in  the  conspiracy  ; 
nor  could  we  get  any  more  that  we  could  trust ; 
so  that,  leaving  the  ship,  we  all  took  the  boat, 
and  went  off  to  join  the  other. 

Having  thus  left  the  ship  I  was  in,  we  were 
entertained  with  a  great  deal  of  joy  by  Captain 
Wilmot  and  his  new  gang  ;  and,  being  well  pre 
pared  for  all  manner  of  roguery,  bold,  desperate 
( I  mean  myself),  without  the  least  checks  of  con 
science  for  what  I  was  entered  upon,  or  for  any 
thing  I  might  do,  much  less  with  any  apprehen 
sion  of  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  it ;  I 
say,  having  thus  embarked  with  this  crew,  which 
at  last  brought  me  to  consort  with  the  most 
famous  pirates  of  the  age,  some  of  whom  have 
ended  their  journals  at  the  gallows,  I  think  the 
giving  an  account  of  some  of  my  other  adventures 
may  be  an  agreeable  piece  of  story ;  and  this  I 
may  venture  to  say  beforehand,  upon  the  word 
of  a  pirate,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  recollect 
the  full,  no,  not  by  far,  of  the  great  variety  which 
has  formed  one  of  the  most  reprobate  schemes 
that  ever  man  was  capable  to  present  to  the 
world. 

I  that  was,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  an  original 
thief,  and  a  pirate,  even  by  inclination  before,  was 
now  in  my  element,  and  never  undertook  any 
thing  in  my  life  with  more  particular  satisfac 
tion. 

Captain  Wilmot  (for  so  we  are  now  to  call 
him)  being  thus  possessed  of  a  ship,  and  in  the 


manner  as  you  have  heard,  it  may  be  easily  con 
cluded  he  had  nothing  to  do  to  stay  in  the  port, 
or  to  wait  either  the  attempts  that  might  be 
made  from  the  shore,  or  any  change  that  might 
happen  among  his  men.  On  the  contrary,  we 
weighed  anchor  the  same  tide,  and  stood  out  to 
sea,  steering  away  for  the  Canaries.  Our  ship 
had  twenty-two  guns,  but  was  able  to  carry 
thirty ;  and  besides,  as  she  was  fitted  out  for  a 
merchant-ship  only,  she  was  not  furnished  either 
with  ammunition  or  small-arms  sufficient  for  our 
design,  or  for  the  occasion  we  might  have  in  case 
of  a  fight,  so  we  put  into  Cadiz,  that  is  to  say, 
we  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay  ;  and  the  cap 
tain,  and  one  whom  we  called  young  Captain  Kid, 
was  tlie  gunner,  and  some  of  the  men  who  could 
best  be  trusted,  among  whom  was  my  comrade 
Harris,  who  was  made  second  mate,  and  myself, 
who  was  made  a  lieutenant ;  some  bales  of 
English  goods  were  proposed  to  be  carried  on 
shore  with  us  for  sale,  but  my  comrade,  who  was 
a  complete  fellow  at  his  business,  proposed  a 
better  way  for  it ;  and  having  been  in  the  town 
before,  told  us,  in  short,  that  he  would  buy  what 
powder  and  bullet,  small  arms,  or  anything  else 
we  wanted,  on  his  own  word,  to  be  paid  for  when 
they  came  on  board,  in  such  English  goods  as  we 
had  there.  This  was  much  the  best  way,  and 
accordingly  be  and  the  captain  went  on  shore  by 
themselves,  and  having  made  such  a  bargain  as 
they  found  for  their  turn,  came  away  again  in 
two  hours'  time,  and  bringing  only  a  butt  of  wine 
and  five  casks  of  brandy  with  them,  we  all  went 
on  board  again, 

The  next,  morning  two  barco  longos  came  off 
to  us,  deeply  laden,  with  five  Spaniards  on  board 
them  for  traffic.  Our  captain  sold  them  good 
pennyworths,  and  they  delivered  us  sixteen 
barrels  of  powder,  twelve  small  rundlets  of  fine 
powder  for  our  small  arms,  sixty  muskets,  and 
twelve  fusees  for  the  officers ;  seventeen  tons  of 
cannon-ball,  fifteen  barrels  of  musket-bullets, 
with  some  swords,  and  twenty  good  pair  of 
pistols.  Besides  this,  they  brought  thirteen 
butts  of  wine  (for  we,  that  were  now  all  become 
gentlemen,  scorned  to  drink  the  ship's  beer)  also 
sixteen  puncheons  of  brandy,  with  twelve  barrels 
of  raisins,  and  twenty  chests  of  lemons  ;  all  which 
we  paid  for  in  English  goods ;  and,  over  and 
above,  the  captain  received  600  pieces  of  eight  in 
money.  They  would  have  come  again,  but  we 
would  stay  no  longer. 

From  hence  we  sailed  to  the  Canaries,  and 
from  thence  onward  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
we  committed  some  depredation  upon  the  Spani 
ards  for  provisions,  and  took  some  prizes,  but 
none  of  any  great  value,  while  I  remained  with 
them,  which  was  not  long  at  that  time ;  for, 
having  taken  a  Spanish  sloop  on  the  coast  of 
Carthagena,  my  friend  made  a  motion  to  me, 
that  we  should  desire  Captain  Wilmot  to  put  us 
into  the  sloop,  with  a  proportion  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  let  us  try  what  we  could  do  ; 
she  being  much  fitter  for  our  business  than  the 
great  ship,  and  a  better  sailer.  This  he  con 
sented  to,  and  we  appointed  our  rendezvous  at 
Tobago,  making  an  agreement,  that  whatever 
was  taken  by  either  of  our  ships  should  be  shared 
among  the  ship's  company  of  both  ;  all  which  we 
very  punctually  observed,  and  joining  our  ship* 
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again,  about  fifteen  months  after,  at  the  island  of 
Tobngo,  as  above. 

We  cruized  near  two  years  in  those  seas, 
chiefly  upon  the  Spaniards;  not  that  we  made 
any  difficulty  of  taking  English  ships,  or  Dutch, 
or  French,  if  they  came  in  our  way ;  and  par 
ticularly,  Captain  Wilmot  attacked  a  new  Eng 
lish  ship  bound  from  the  Madeiras  to  Jamaica, 
and  another  bound  from  New  York  to  Barbadoes, 
with  provisions ;  which  last  was  a  very  happy 
supply  to  us.  But  the  reason  why  we  meddled 
as  little  with  English  vessels  as  we  could,  was, 
first,  because  if  they  were  ships  of  any  force,  we 
were  sure  of  more  resistance  from  them ;  and, 
secondly,  because  we  found  the  English  ships  had 
less  booty  when  taken,  for  the  Spaniards  gener 
ally  had  money  on  board,  and  that  was  what  we 
best  knew  what  to  do  with.  Captain  Wilmot 
was,  indeed,  more  particularly  cruel  when  he 
took  any  English  vessel,  that  they  might  not  too 
soon  have  advice  of  him  in  England ;  and  so  the 
men-of-war  have  orders  to  look  out  for  him. 
But  this  part  I  bury  in  silence  for  the  present. 

We  increased  our  stock  in  these  two  years 
considerably,  having  taken  60,000  pieces  of  eight 
in  one  vessel,  and  100,000  in  another  ;  and  being 
thus  first  grown  rich,  we  resolved  to  be  strong 
too,  for  we  had  taken  a  brigantine  built  at  Vir 
ginia,  an  excellent  sea-boat,  and  a  good  sailer, 
and  able  to  carry  twelvo  guns  ;  and  a  large 
Spanish  frigate-built  ship,  that  sailed  incompar 
ably  well  also,  and  which  afterwards,  by  the  help 
of  good  carpenters,  we  fitted  up  to  carry  twenty- 
eight  guns.  And  now  we  wanted  more  hands, 
so  we  put  away  for  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  not 
doubting  we  should  ship  as  many  men  there 
as  we  pleased ;  and  so  we  did. 

Here  we  sold  the  sloop  that  I  was  in  ;  and  Cap 
tain  Wilmot,  keeping  his  own  ship,  I  took  the 
command  of  the  Spanish  frigate  as  captain  ;  and 
my  comrade  Harris  as  eldest  lieutenant,  and  a 
bold  enterprising  fellow  ho  was,  as  any  the  world 
afforded.  One  Culverdine  was  put  into  the  bri 
gantine.  so  that  we  were  now  three  stout  ships, 
well  manned,  and  victualled  for  twelve  months  ; 
for  we  had  taken  two  or  three  sloops  from  New 
England  and  New  York,  laden  with  flour,  peas, 
and  barrelled  beef  and  pork,  going  for  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes ;  and  for  more  beef  we  went  on 
shore  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  we  killed  as 
many  black  cattle  as  we  pleased,  though  we  had 
very  little  salt  to  cure  them. 

Out  of  all  the  prizes  we  took  here  we  took 
their  powder  and  bullet,  their  small  arms  and 
cutlasses  ;  and  as  for  their  men,  we  always  took 
the  surgeon  and  the  carpenter,  as  persons  who 
were  of  particular  use  to  us  upon  many  occa 
sions  ;  nor  were  they  always  unwilling  to  go  with 
us,  though  for  their  own  security,  in  case  of  acci 
dents,  they  might  easily  pretend  they  were  car 
ried  away  by  force ;  of  which  I  shall  give  a 
pleasant  account  in  the  course  of  n,y  other  expe 
ditions. 

We  had  one  very  merry  fellow  here,  a  quaker. 
whose  name  was  William  Walters,  whom  we  took 
out  of  a  sloop  bound  from  Pennsylvania  to  IS 
badoes.  He  was  a  surgeon,  and  they  called  him 
doctor;  but  he  was  not  employed  in  the  sloop  as 
a  surgeon,  but  was  going  to  Barbadoes  to  get  a 
berth,  as  the  sailors  call  it.  However,  he  had  al! 


ris  surgeon's  chests  on  board,  and  we  made  him 
go  with  us,  and  take  all  his  implements  with  him. 
He  was  a  comic  fellow  indeed,  a  man  of  very  good 
solid  sense,  and  an  excellent  surgeon  ;  but,  what 
was  worth  all,  very  good-humoured  and  pleasant 
n  his  conversation,  and  a  bold,  stout  fellow  too, 
as  any  we  had  among  us. 

I  found  William,  as  I  thought,  not  very  averse 
to  go  along  with  us,  and  yet  resolved  to  do  it  so 
that  it  might  be  apparent  he  was  taken  away  by 
force,  and  to  this  purpose  he  comes  to  me: 
"  Friend,"  says  he,  "  thou  sayest  I  must  go  with 
thee,  and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  resist  thee  if  I 
would ;  but  I  desire  thou  wilt  oblige  the  master 
of  the  sloop  which  I  am  on  board  to  certify  under 
his  hand,  that  I  was  taken  away  by  force  and 
against  my  will."  And  this  he  said  with  so  much 
satisfaction  in  his  face,  that  I  could  not  but  un 
derstand  him.  "  Ay,  ay,"  says  I,  "  whether  it  be 
against  your  will  or  no.  I'll  make  him  and  all  the 
men  give  you  a  certificate  of  it,  or  I'll  take  them 
all  along  with  us,  and  keep  them  till  they  do." 
So  I  drew  up  a  certificate  myself,  wherein  I  wrote 
that  he  was  taken  away  by  main  force,  as  a  pri 
soner,  by  a  pirate  ship ;  that  they  carried  away 
his  chest  and  instruments  first,  and  then  bound 
his  hands  behind  him  and  forced  him  into  their 
boat ;  and  this  was  signed  by  the  master  and  all 
his  men. 

Accordingly  I  fell  a  swearing  at  him,  and  called 
to  my  men  to  tie  his  hands  behind  him,  and  so 
we  put  him  into  our  boat  and  carried  him  away. 
When  I  had  him  on  board,  I  called  him  to  me : 
"  Now,  friend,"  says  I,  "  I  have  brought  you 
away  by  force,  it  is  true,  but  I  am  not  of  the  opi 
nion  I  have  brought  you  away  so  much  against 
your  will  as  they  imagine.  Come,"  says  I.  "  you 
will  be  a  useful  man  to  us,  and  you  shall  have 
very  good  usage  among  us."  So  I  unbound  his 
hands,  and  first  ordered  all  things  that  belonged 
to  him  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  our  captain 
gave  him  a  dram. 

"  Thou  hast  dealt  friendly  with  me,"  says  he, 
"  and  I  will  be  plain  with  thee,  whether  I  came 
willingly  to  thee  or  not.  I  shall  make  myself  as 
useful  to  thee  as  I  can,  but  thou  knowest  it  is  not 
my  business  to  meddle  when  thou  art  to  fight." 
"  No,  no,"  says  the  captain,  "  but  you  may  med 
dle  a  little  when  we  share  the  money." — "  Those 
things  are  useful  to  furnish  a  surgeon's  chest," 
says  William,  and  smiled,  "  but  I  shall  be  mode 
rate." 

In  short,  William  was  a  most  agreeable  com 
panion  ;  but  he  had  the  better  of  us  in  this  part, 
that  if  we  were  taken  we  were  sure  to  be  hanged, 
and  he  was  sure  to  escape ;  and  he  knew  it  well 
enough.  But,  in  short,  he  was  a  sprightly  fellow, 
and  fitter  to  be  captain  than  any  of  us.  I  shall 
have  often  an  occasion  to  speak  of  him  in  the  rest 
of  the  story. 

Our  cruising  so  long  in  these  seas  began  now 
to  be  so  well  known,  that  not  in  England  only, 
but  in  France  and  Spain,  accounts  had  been 
made  public  of  our  adventures,  and  many  stories 
told  how  we  murdered  the  people  in  cold  blood, 
tying  them  back  to  back,  and  throwing  them  into 
the  sea;  one  half  of  which,  however,  was  not 
true,  though  more  was  done  than  is  fit  to  speak 
of  here. 

The  consequence  of  this,  however,  was,  that 
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1  several  English  men-of-war  were  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  were  particularly  instructed  to  cruise 
in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  the  gulf  of  Florida, 
and  among  the  Bahama  islands,  if  passible,  to 
attack  us.  We  were  not  so  ignorant  of  things  as 
not  to  expect  this,  after  so  long  a  stay  in  that 
part  of  the  world  ;  but  the  first  certain  account 
we  had  of  them  was  at  Honduras,  when  a  vessel 
coming  in  from  Jamaica  told  us  that  two  English 
men-of-war  were  coming  directly  from  Jamaica 
thither  in  quest  of  us.  We  were  indeed  as  it 
were  embayed,  and  could  not  have  made  the  least 
shift  to  have  got  off,  if  they  had  come  directly  to 
us ;  but  as  it  happened,  somebody  had  informed 
them  that  we  were  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and 
they  went  directly  thither,  by  which  we  were  not 
only  free  of  them,  but  were  so  much  to  the  wind 
ward  of  them,  that  they  could  not  make  any 
attempt  upon  us,  though  they  had  known  we 
were  there. 

We  took  this  advantage,  and  stood  away  from 
Carthagena,  and  from  thence  with  great  diffi 
culty  beat  it  up  at  a  distance  from  under  the 
shore  for  St  Martha,  till  we  came  to  the  Dutch 
island  of  Curacoa,  and  from  thence  to  the  island 
of  Tobago,  which,  as  before,  was  our  rendezvous  ; 
and  it  being  at  the  same  time  a  deserted,  unin 
habited  island,  we  made  use  of  it  for  a  retreat. 
Here  the  captain  of  the  brigantine  died,  and 
Captain  Harris,  at  that  time  my  lieutenant,  took 
the  command  of  the  brigantine. 

Here  we  came  to  a  resolution  to  go  away  to 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  from  thence  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  so  for  the  East  Indies ;  but 
Captain  Harris,  as  I  have  said,  being  now  captain 
of  the  brigantine,  alleged  that  his  ship  was  too 
small  for  so  long  a  voyage,  but  that  if  Captain 
Wilmot  would  consent,  he  would  take  the  hazard 
of  another  cruize,  and  he  would  follow  us  in  the 
first  ship  he  could  take.  So  we  appointed  our 
rendezvous  to  be  at  Madagascar,  which  was  done 
by  my  recommendation  of  the  place,  and  the 
plenty  of  provisions  to  be  had  there. 

Accordingly,  he  went  away  from  us  in  an  evil 
hour ;  for  instead  of  taking  a  ship  to  follow  us,  he 
was  taken,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  by  an  English 
man-of-war,  and  being  laid  in  irons,  died  of  mere 
grief  and  anger  before  he  came  to  England.  His 
lieutenant,  I  have  heard,  was  afterwards  exe 
cuted  in  England  for  a  pirate  ;  and  this  was  the 
end  of  the  man  who  first  brought  me  into  this  un 
happy  trade. 

We  parted  from  Tobago  three  aays  after,  bend 
ing  our  course  for  the  coast  of  Brazil,  but  had 
not  been  at  sea  above  twenty-four  hours,  when 
we  were  separated  by  a  terrible  storm,  which 
held  three  days,  with  very  little  abatement  or  in 
tcrmission.  In  this  juncture  Captain  Wilmot 
happened,  unluckily,  to  be  on  board  my  ship,  to 
his  great  mortification ;  for  we  not  only  lost  sight 
of  his  ship,  but  never  saw  her  more  till  we  came 
to  Madagascar,  where  she  was  cast  away.  In 
short,  after  having  in  this  tempest  lost  our  fore- 
topmast,  we  were  forced  to  put  back  to  the  isle  ol 
Tobago  for  shelter,  and  to  repair  our  damage, 
which  brought  us  all  very  near  our  destruction.^ 

We  were  no  sooner  on  shore  here,  and  all  very 
busy  looking  out  for  a  piece  of  timber  for  a  top 
mast,  but  we  perceived  standing  in  for  the  shore 
an  English  man-of-war  of  thirty-six  guns.  It 


was  a  great  surprise  to  us  indeed,  because  we 
were  disabled  so  much ;  but  to  our  great  good 
fortune,  we  lay  pretty  snug  and  close  among  the 
high  rocks,  and  the  man-of-war  did  not  see  us, 
but  stood  off  again  on  his  cruise;  So  we  only 
observed  which  way  she  went,  and  at  night, 
leaving  our  work,  resolved  to  stand  off  to  sea, 
steering  the  contrary  way  from  that  which  we  ob 
served  she  went  j  and  this,  we  found,  had  the 
desired  success,  for  we  saw  him  no  more.  We 
had  gotten  an  old  mizen  topmast  on  board,  which 
made  us  a  jury  fore-topmast  for  the  present;  and 
so  we  stood  away  for  the  isle  of  Trinidad,  where, 
though  there  were  Spaniards  on  shore,  yet  we 
landed  some  men  with  our  boat,  and  cut  a  very 
good  piece  of  fir  to  make  us  a  new  topmast,  which 
we  got  fitted  up  effectually;  and  also  we  got 
some  cattle  here  to  eke  out  our  provisions ;  and, 
calling  a  council  of  war  among  ourselves,  we  re 
solved  to  quit  those  seas  for  the  present,  and 
steer  away  for  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

The  first  thing  we  attempted  here  was  only 
getting  fresh  water,  but  we  learnt  that  there  lay 
the  Portuguese  fleet  at  the  bay  of  All  Saints, 
bound  for  Lisbon,  ready  to  sail,  and  only  waited 
for  a  fair  wind.  This  made  us  lie  by,  wishing 
to  see  them  put  to  sea,  and  accordingly,  as  they 
were  with  or  without  convoy,  to  attack  or  avoid 
them. 

It  sprung  up  a  fresh  gale  in  the  evening  at 
S.  W.  by  W.,  which,  being  fair  for  the  Portugal 
fleet,  and  the  weather  pleasant  and  agreeable,  we 
heard  the  signal  given  to  unmoor,  and  running  in 
under  the  island  of  Si ,  we  hauled  our  main 
sail  and  foresail  up  in  the  brails,  lowered  the  topsail 
upon  the  cap,  and  clewed  them  up,  that  we  might 
.lie  as  snug  as  we  could,  expecting  their  coming 
out,  and  the  next  morning  saw  the  whole  fleet 
come  out  accordingly,  but  not  at  all  to  our 
satisfaction,  for  they  consisted  of  twenty-six  sail, 
and  most  of  them  ships  of  force,  as  well  as  bur 
then,  both  merchantmen  and  men-of-war;  so 
seeing  there  was  no  meddling,  we  lay  still  where 
we  were  also,  till  the  fleet  was  out  of  sight,  and 
then  stood  off  and  on,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
further  purchase. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  saw  a  sail,  and  im 
mediately  gave  her  chase ;  but  she  proved  an  ex 
cellent  sailer,  and,  standing  out  to  sea,  we  saw 
plainly  she  trusted  to  her  heels,  that  is  to  say, 
to  her  sails ;  however,  as  we  were  a  clean  ship, 
we  gained  upon  her,  though  slowly :  and  had 
we  had  a  day  before  us,  we  should  certainly  have 
come  up  with  her  ;  but  it  grew  dark  apace,  and 
in  that  case  we  knew  we  should  lose  sight  of 
her. 

Our  merry  quaker,  perceiving  us  to  crowd 
still  after  her  in  the  dark,  wherein  we  could  not 
see  which  way  she  went,  came  very  dryly  to  me  : 
"  Friend  Singleton,"  says  he,  "  dost  thee  know 
what  we  are  doing?"  Says  I,  "Yes;  why  we 
are  chasing  yon  ship,  are  we  not  ?"  "  And  how 
dost  thou  know  that?"  said  he,  very  gravely 
still.  "  Nay,  that's  true,"  says  I  again  ;  "  we 
cannot  be  sure."  "  Yes,  friend,"  says  he,  "  I 
think  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  running  away 
from  her,  not  chasing  her.  I  am  afraid,"  adds 
he,  "  thou  art  turned  quaker,  and  hast  resolved 
not  to  use  the  hand  of  power,  or  art  a  coward,  and 
art  flying  from  thy  enemy." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  says  I  (I  think  I  swore 
at  him) ;  "  what  do  you  sneer  at  now  ?  you  have 
always  one  dry  rub  or  another  to  give  us." 

"  Nay,"  says  he,  "  it  is  plain  enough  the  ship 
stood  off  to-  sea  due  east,  on  purpose  to  lose  us, 
and  thou  mayest  be  sure  her  business  does  not 
lie  that  way ;  for  what  should  she  do  at  the 
coast  of  Africa  in  this  latitude,  which  should  be 
as  far  south  as  Congo  or  Angola?  But  as  soon 
as  it  is  dark,  that  we  would  lose  sight  of  her,  she 
will  tack  and  stand  away  west  again  for  the  Brazil 
coast  and  for  the  bay,  where  thou  knowest  she 
was  going  before  ;  and  are  we  not,  then,  running 
away  from  her?  I  am  greatly  in  hopes,  friend," 
says  the  dry,  gibing  creature,  "  thou  wilt  turn 
quaker,  for  I  see  thou  art  not  for  fighting." 

"  Very  well,  William,"  says  I,  "  then  I  shall 
make  an  excellent  pirate."  However,  William 
was  in  the  right,  and  I  apprehended  what  he 
meant  immediately ;  and  Captain  Wilmot,  who 
lay  very  sick  in  his  cabin,  overhearing  us,  under 
stood  him  as  well  as  I,  and  called  out  to  me  that 
William  was  right,  and  it  was  our  best  way  to 
change  our  course,  and  stand  away  for  the  bay, 
where  it  was  ten  to  one  but  we  should  snap  her 
in  the  morning. 

Accordingly  we  went  about  ship,  got  our 
larboard  tacks  on  board,  set  the  top-gallant 
sails,  and  crowded  for  the  bay  of  All  Saints, 
where  we  came  to  an  anchor  early  in  the  morn 
ing,  just  out  of  gunshot  of  the  forts;  we  furled 
our  sails  with  rope-yarns,  that  we  might  haul 
home  the  sheets  without  going  up  to  loose  them, 
and,  lowering  our  main  and  fore-yards,  looked 
just  as  if  we  had  lain  there  a  good  while. 

In  two  hours  afterwards,  we  saw  our  game 
standing  in  for  the  bay  with  all  the  sail  she  could 
make,  and  she  came  innocently  into  our  very 
mouths,  for  we  lay  still  till  we  saw  her  almost 
within  gunshot,  when  our  foremost  geers  being 
stretched  fore  and  aft,  we  first  ran  up  our 
yards,  and  then  hauled  home  the  topsail  sheets, 
the  rope-yarns  that  furled  them  giving  way  of 
themselves,  the  sails  were  set  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
at  the  same  time  slipping  our  cable,  we  came  upon 
her  before  she  could  get  under  way  upon  the 
other  tack.  They  were  so  surprised  that  they 
made  little  or  no  resistance,  but  struck  after  the 
first  broadside. 

We  were  considering  what  to  do  with  her, 
when  William  came  to  me,  "  Hark  thee,  friend," 
says  he,  "  thou  hast  made  a  fine  piece  of  work  of 
it  now,  hast  thou  not,  to  borrow  thy  neighbour's 
ship  here  just  at  thy  neighbour's  door,  and  never 
ask  him  leave  ?  Now,  dost  thou  not  think  there 
are  some  men-of-war  in  the  port  ?  Thou  hast 
given  them  the  alarm  sufficiently ;  thou  wilt  have 
them  upon  thy  back  before  night,  depend  upon 
it,  to  ask  thee  wherefore  thou  didst  so." 

"  Truly,  William,"  said  I,  "  for  aught  I  know, 
that  may  be  true  ;  what,  then,  shall  we  do  next  ?" 
Says  he,  "  Thou  hast  but  two  things  to  do : 
either  to  go  in  and  take  all  the  rest,  or  else  get 
thee  gone  before  they  come  out  and  take  thee ; 
for  I  see  they  are  hoisting  a  topmast  to  yon  great 
ship,  in  order  to  put  to  sea  immediately,  and  they 
won't  be  long  before  they  come  to  talk  with 
thee,  and  what  wilt  thou  say  to  them  when  they 
ask  thee  why  thou  borrowed'st  their  ship  without 
leave  ?" 


As  William  said,  so  it  was.  We  could  see  by 
our  glasses  they  were  all  in  a  hurry,  manning  and 
fitting  some  sloops  they  had  there,  and  a  large 
man-of-war,  and  it  was  plain  they  would  soon  be 
with  us.  But  we  were  not  at  a  loss  what  to  do  ; 
we  found  the  ship  we  had  taken  was  laden  with 
nothing  considerable  for  our  purpose,  except  some 
cocoa,  some  sugar,  and  twenty  barrels  of  flour ; 
the  rest  of  her  cargo  was  hides  ;  so  we  took  out 
all  we  thought  fit  for  our  turn,  and,  among  the 
rest,  all  her  ammunition,  great  shot,  and  small 
arms,  and  turned  her  off.  We  also  took  a  cable 
and  three  anchors  she  had,  which  were  for  our 
purpose,  and  some  of  her  sails.  She  had  enough 
left  just  to  carry  her  into  port,  and  that  was  all. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

ACCOUNT  OF  WILLIAM'S  GALLANT  BEHAVIOUR  IN  AN 
ACTION  WITH  A  PORTUGUESE  MAN-OF-WAU.  —  WE 
TAKE  THE  SHIP.— FALL  IN  WITH  A  VESSEL  FULL 
OF  NEGROES,  WHO  HAD  MURDERED  THK  OFFICERS 
AND  CREW. — THE  NEGROES'  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
TRANSACTION. 

HAVING  done  this  we  stood  on  upon  the  Brazil 
coast,  southward,  till  we  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Janeiro.  But,  as  we  had  two  days  the 
wind  blowing  hard  at  S.E.  and  S.  S.  E.,  we  were 
obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor  under  a  little  island, 
and  wait  for  a  wind.  In  this  time  the  Portu 
guese  had,  it  seems,  given  notice  over  land  to  the 
governor  there,  that  a  pirate  was  upon  the  coast ; 
so  that,  when  we  came  in  view  of  the  port,  we 
saw  two- men-of-war  riding  just  without  the  bar, 
whereof  one  we  found  was  getting  under  sail  with 
all  possible  speed,  having  slipt  her  cable  on  pur 
pose  to  speak  with  us :  the  other  was  not  so 
forward,  but  was  preparing  to  follow.  In  less 
than  an  hour  they  stood  both  fair  after  us,  with 
all  the  sail  they  could  make. 

Had  not  the  night  come  on,  William's  words 
had  been  made  good ;  they  would  certainly  have 
asked  us  the  question  what  we  did  there,  for 
we  found  the  foremost  ship  gained  upon  us, 
especially  upon  one  tack,  for  we  plied  away  from 
them  to  windward;  but  in  the  dark  losing  sight 
of  them,  we  resolved  to  change  our  course  and 
stand  away  directly  for  sea,  not  doubting  that  we 
should  lose  sight  of  them  in  the  night. 

Whether  the  Portuguese  commander  guessed 
we  would  do  so  or  not,  I  know  not ;  but  in  the 
morning,  when  the  daylight  appeared,  instead  of 
having  lost  him,  we  found  him  in  chase  of  us 
about  a  league  astern ;  only,  to  our  great  good 
fortune,  we  could  see  but  one  of  the  two ;  how 
ever,  this  one  was  a  great  ship,  carried  six-and- 
forty  guns,  and  an  admirable  sailer,  as  appeared 
by  her  outsailing  us ;  for  our  ship  was  an  excel 
lent  sailer  too,  as  I  have  said  before. 

When  I  found  this,  I  easily  saw  there  was  no 
remedy,  but  we  must  engage;  and  as  we  knew 
we  could  expect  no  quarter  from  those  scoundrels 
the  Portuguese,  a  nation  I  had  an  original  aver 
sion  to,  I  let  Captain  Wilmot  know  how  it  was. 
The  captain,  sick  as  he  was,  jumped  up  in  the 
cabin,  and  would  be  led  out  upon  the  deck  (for 
he  was  very  weak)  to  see  how  it  was..  "  Well," 
says  he,  "we'll  fight  them  !" 

Our  men  were  all  in  good  heart  before,  but  to 
see  the  captain  so  brisk,  who  had  lain  ill  of  a 
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calenture  ten  or  eleven  days,  gave  them  double 
courage,  and  they  went  all  hands  to  work  to 
make  a  clear  ship  and  be  ready.  William,  the 
quakcr,  comes  to  me  with  a  kind  of  smile. 
"  Friend,"  says  he,  "what  "does  yon  ship  follow  us 
for?" — "  Why,"  says  I,  "to  fight  us,  you  may  be 
sure." — "  Well,"  says  he,  "and  will  she  come  up 
"with  us,  dost  thou  think?" — "  Yes,"  said  I,  "you 
see  she  will." — "  WThy,  then,  friend,"  says  the  dry 
wretch,  "  why  dost  thou  run  from  her  still,  when 
thou  seest  she  will  overtake  thee  ?  Will  it  be 
better  for  us  to  be  overtaken  further  off  than 
here  ?" — "  Much  as  one  for  that,"  says  I ;  "  why, 
what  would  you  have  us  do?" — "  Do  !"  says  he ; 
"  let  us  not  give  the  poor  man  more  trouble 
than  needs  must ;  let  us  stay  for  him  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  to  us." — "  He  will  talk  to 
us  in  powder  and  ball,"  said  I. — "  Very  well, 
then,"  says  he,  "  if  that  be  his  country  language, 
we  must  talk  to  him  in  the  same,  must  we  not  ? 
or  else  how  shall  he  understand  us?" — "  Very  well, 
William,"  says  I,  "we  understand  you."  And 
the  captain,  as  ill  as  he  was,  called  to  me,  "  Wil 
liam's  right  again,"  says  he ;  "  as  good  here  as  a 
league  farther."  So  he  gave  a  word  of  com 
mand,  "  Haul  up  the  main- sail;  we'll  shorten  sail 
for  him." 

Accordingly  we  shortened  sail,  and  as  we  ex 
pected  her  upon  our  lee-side,  we  being  then  upon 
our  starboard  tack,  brought  eighteen  of  our  guns 
to  the  larboard  side,  resolving  to  give  him  a 
broadside  that  should  warm  him  ;  it  was  about 
half  an  hour  before  he  came  up  with  us,  all  which 
time  we  luffed  up,  that  we  might  keep  the  wind 
of  him,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  run  up  under  I 
our  lee,  as  we  designed  him ;  when  we  got  him 
upon  our  quarter,  we  edged  down,  and  received 
the  fire  of  five  or  six  of  his  guns.  By  this  time 
you  may  be  sure  all  our  hands  were  at  their 
quarters,  so  we  clapped  our  helm  hard  a- weather, 
let  go  the  lee-braces  of  the  main-top  sail,  and 
laid  it  a-back,  and  so  our  ship  fell  athwart  the 
Portuguese  ship's  hawse ;  then  we  immediately 
poured  in  our  broadside,  raking  them  fore  and 
aft,  and  killed  them  a  great  many  men. 

The  Portuguese,  we  could  see,  were  in  the 
utmost  confusion ;  and  not  being  aware  of  our 
design,  their  ship  having  fresh  way,  ran  their 
bowsprit  into  the  fore  part  of  our  main  shrouds, 
as  that  they  could  not  easily  get  clear  of  us,  and 
so  we  lay  locked  after  that  manner.  The  enemy 
could  not  bring  above  two  or  three  guns,  besides 
their  small  arms,  to  bear  upon  us,  while  we  played 
our  whole  broadside  upon  him. 

In  the  middle  of  the  heat  of  this  fight,  as  I 
was  very  busy  upon  the  quarter  deck,  the  captain 
calls  to  me,  for  he  never  stirred  from  us,  "  What 
the  devil  is  friend  William  a-doing  yonder  ?"  says 
the  captain  ;  "  has  he  any  business  upon  deck  ?  " 
I  stepped  forward,  and  there  was  friend  William, 
with  two  or  three  stout  fellows,  lashing  the  ship's 
bowsprit  fast  to  our  main-mast,  for  fear  they 
should  get  away  from  us ;  and  every  now  and 
then  be  pulled  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
gave  the  men  a  dram  to  encourage  them.  The 
shot  flew  about  his  ears  as  thick  as  may  be  sup 
posed  in  such  an  action,  where  the  Portuguese, 
to  give  them  their  due,  fought  very  briskly. 
believing  at  first  they  were  sure  of  their  game, 
and  trusting  to  their  superiority  ;  but  there  was 


William,  as  composed,  and  in  as  perfect  tran 
quillity  as  to  danger,  as  if  he  had  been  over  a 
bowl  of  punch,  only  very  busy  securing  the  mat- 
ter,  that  a  ship  of  forty-six  guns  should  not  run 
away  from  a  ship  of  eight-and-twenty. 

This  work  was  too  hot  to  hold  long  ;*our  men  be- 
haved  bravely  -.  our  gunner,  a  gallant  man,  shouted 
below,  pouring  in  his  shot  at  such  a  rate,  that 
the  Portuguese  began  to  slacken  their  fire ;  we 
had  dismounted  several  of  their  guns  by  firing  in 
at  their  forecastle,  and  raking  them,  as  I  said, 
fore  and  aft.  Presently  comes  William  up  to 
rne.  "  Friend,"  says  he,  very  calmly,  "  what  dost 
tbou  mean  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  visit  thy  neigh- 
hour  in  the  ship,  the  door  being  open  for  thee?" 
I  understood  him  immediately,  for  our  guns  had 
so  torn  their  hull,  that  we  had  beat  two  port 
holes  into  one,  and  the  bulk-head  of  their  steerage 
was  split  to  pieces,  so  that  they  could  not  retire 
to  their  close  quarters;  I  then  gave  the  word 
immediately  to  board  them.  Our  second  lieu 
tenant,  with  about  thirty  men,  entered  in  an 
instant  over  the  forecastle,  followed  by  some 
more  with  the  boatswain,  and  cutting  in  pieces 
about  twenty-five  men  that  they  found  upon  the 
deck,  and  then  throwing  some  grenadoes  into  the 
steerage,  they  entered  there  also;  upon  which 
the  Portuguese  cried  quarter  presently,  and  we 
mastered  the  ship,  contrary  indeed  to  our  own 
expectation;  for  we  would  have  compounded 
with  them  if  they  would  have  sheered  off,  but 
laying  them  athwart  the  hawse  at  first,  and 
following  our  fire  furiously,  without  giving  them 
any  time  to  get  clear  of  us  and  work  their  ship ; 
by  this  means,  though  they  had  six-and-forty 
guns,  they  were  not  able  to  point  them  forward, 
as  I  said  above,  for  we  beat  them  immediately 
from  their  guns  in  the  forecastle,  and  killed  them 
abundance  of  men  between  decks,  so  that  when 
we  entered  they  had  hardly  found  men  enough 
to  fight  us  hand  to  hand  upon  their  deck. 

The  surprise  of  joy  to  hear  the  Portuguese 
cry  quarter,  and  see  their  ancient  struck,  was  so 
great  to  our  captain,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was 
reduced  very  weak  with  a  high  fever,  that  it  gave 
him  new  life.  Nature  conquered  the  distemper, 
and  the  fever  abated  that  very  night ;  so  that  in 
two  or  three  days  he  was  sensibly  better,  his 
strength  began  to  come,  and  he  was  able  to  give 
his  orders  effectually  in  everything  that  was 
material,  and  in  about  ten  days  was  entirely  well 
and  about  the  ship. 

In  the  meantime  I  took  possession  of  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war;  and  Captain  Wilmot 
made  me,  or  rather  I  made  myself,  captain  of  her 
for  the  present.  About  thirty  of  their  seamen 
took  service  with  us,  some  of  whom  were  French, 
some  Genoese  ;  and  we  set  the  rest  on  shore  the 
next  day  on  a  little  island  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
except  some  wounded  men,  who  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  be  removed,  and  whom  we  were 
bound  to  keep  on  board  ;  but  we  had  an  occasion 
afterwards  to  dispose  of  them  at  the  Cape,  where, 
at  their  own  request,  we  set  them  on  shore. 

Captain  Wilmot,  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  taken, 
and  the  prisoners  stowed,  was  for  standing  in  for 
the  river  Janeiro  again,  not  doubting  but  we 
should  meet  with  the  other  man-of-war,  who,  noi 
having  been  able  to  find  us,  and  having  lost  the 
company  of  her  comrade,  would  certainly  b« 
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returned,  and  might  be  surprised  by  the  ship  we 
had  taken,  if  we  carried  Portuguese  colours ;  anc 
our  men  were  all  for  it. 

But  our  friend  William  gave  us  better  counsel 
for  he  came  to  me.  "  Friend,"  says  he,  "  1 
understand  the  captain  is  for  sailing  back  to  the 
Rio  Janeiro,  in  hopes  to  meet  with  the  other  ship 
that  was  in  chase  of  thee  yesterday.  Is  it  true 
dost  thou  intend  it?" — "  Why,  yes,"  says  I, 
"William;  pray,  why  not?"— "Nay,"  says  he, 
"thou  mayest  do  so  if  thou  wilt."—"  Well,  ] 
know  that  too,  William,"  said  I,  "but  the  cap 
tain  is  a  man  will  be  ruled  by  reason  ;  what  have 
you  to  say  to  it?" — "  Why,"  says  William  gravely, 
"  I  only  ask  what  is  thy  business,  and  the  business 
of  all  the  people  thou  hast  with  thee?  Is  it  not 
to  get  money  ?" — "  Yes,  William,  it  is  so,  in  our 
honest  way." — "  And  wouldest  thou,"  says  he, 
"  rather  have  money  without  fighting,  or  fightin 
without  money?  I  mean  which  wouldest  thou 
have  by  choice,  suppose  it  to  be  left  to  thee  ?" 
"  O  William,"  says  1,  "  the  first  of  the  two  to  be 
sure." — "  Why,  then,"  says  he,  '•  what  great  gain 
hast  thou  made  of  the  prize  thou  hast  taken  now, 
though  it  has  cost  the  lives  of  thirteen  of  thy 
men,  besides  some  hurt  ?  It  is  true  thou  hast 
got  the  ship  and  some  prisoners ;  but  thou 
wouldest  have  had  twice  the  booty  in  a  merchant 
ship,  with  not  one  quarter  of  the  fighting;  and 
how  dost  thou  know  either  what  force  or  what 
number  of  men  may  be  in  the  other  ship,  and 
what  loss  thou  mayest  suffer,  and  what  gain  it 
shall  be  to  thee  if  thou  take  her  ?  I  think,  indeed, 
thou  mayest  much  better  let  her  alone." 

"  Why,  William,  it  is  true,"  said  I,  "  and  I'll  go 
tell  the  captain  what  your  opinion  is,  and  bring 
you  word  what  he  says."  Accordingly  in  I  went 
to  the  captain  and  told  him  William's  reasons ; 
and  the  captain  was  of  his  mind,  that  our  business 
was  indeed  fighting  when  we  could  not  help  it, 
but  that  our  main  affair  was  money,  and  that  with 
as  few  blows  as  we  could.  So  that  adventure 
was  laid  aside,  and  we  stood  along  shore  again 
south  for  the  river  De  la  Plata,  expecting 
some  purchases  thereabouts;  especially  we  had 
our  eyes  upon  some  of  the  Spanish  ships  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  are  generally  very  rich  in 
silver,  and  one  such  prize  would  have  done  our 
business.  We  plied  about  here,  in  the  latitude 
of  nearly  twenty-two  degrees  south,  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  nothing  offered ;  and  here  we  began 
to  consult  what  we  should  do  next,  for  we  had 
come  to  no  resolution  yet.  Indeed,  my  design 
was  always  for  the  Cape  de  Bona  Speranza,  and 
so  to  the  East  Indies.  I  had  heard  some  flaming 
stories  of  Captain  Avery,  and  the  fine  things  he 
had  done  in  the  Indies,  which  were  doubled  and 
doubled,  even  ten  thousand  fold ;  and  from  taking 
a  great  prize  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  he 
took  a  lady,  said  to  be  the  Great  Mogul's  daughter, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  jewels  about  her,  we 
had  a  story  told  us,  that  he  took  a  Mogul  ship, 
so  the  foolish  sailors  called  it,  laden  with 
diamonds. 

1  would  fain  have  had  friend  William's  advice 
whither  we  should  go,  but  he  always  put  it  off 
with  some  quaking  quibble  or  other.  In  short, 
he  did  not  care  for  directing  us  neither ;  whether 
he  made  a  piece  of  conscience  of  it,  or  whether 
he  did  not  care  to  venture  having  it  come  against 


him  afterwards  or  no,  this  I  know  not ;  but  we 
concluded  at  last  without  him. 

We  were,  however,  pretty  long  in  resolving, 
and  hankered  about  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  a  long 
time.  At  last  we  spied  a  sail  to  windward,  and 
it  was  such  a  sail  as  I  believe  had  not  been  seen 
in  that  part  of  the  world  for  a  great  while.  It 
wanted  not  that  we  should  give  it  chase,  for  it  stood 
directly  to  us,  as  well  as  they  that  steered  could 
make  it ;  and  even  that  was  more  accident  of  wea 
ther  than  anything  else,  for  if  the  wind  had  chop 
ped  about  anywhere  they  must  have  gone  with  it. 
I  leave  any  man  that  is  a  sailor,  and  understands 
anything  of  a  ship,  to  judge  what  a  figure  this 
ship  made  when  we  first  saw  her,  and  what  we 
could  imagine  was  the  matter  with  her.  Her 
maintop- mast  was  gone  about  six  feet  above  the 
cap,  and  fell  forward,  the  head  of  the  topgallant- 
mast  hanging  in  the  fore-shrouds  by  the  stay ;  at 
the  same  time  the  parell  of  the  mizentopsail-yard 
by  some  accident  giving  way,  the  mizentopsail- 
braces  (the  standing  part  of  which  being  fast  to 
the  maintop-mast  shrouds)  brought  the  mizentop- 
sail,  yard  and  all,  down  with  it,  which  spread 
over  part  of  the  quarter-deck  like  an  awning ; 
the  foretopsail  was  hoisted  up  two-thirds  of  the 
mast,  but  the  sheets  were  flown  ;  the  fore-yard 
was  lowered  down  upon  the  forecastle,  the  sail 
loose,  and  part  of  it  hanging  overboard.  In  this 
manner  she  came  down  upon  us  with  the  wind 
quartering.  In  a  word,  the  figure  the  whole 
ship  made  was  the  most  confounding  to  men  that 
understood  the  sea  that  ever  was  seen.  She  had 
no  boat,  neither  had  she  any  colours  out. 

When  we  came  near  to  her,  we  fired  a  gun  to 
bring  her  to.  She  took  no  notice  of  it,  nor  of 
us,  but  came  on  just  as  she  did  before.  We  fired 
again,  but  it  was  all  one.  At  length  we  came 
within  pistol  shot  of  one  another,  but  nobody 
answered  nor  appeared.  So  we  began  to  think 
that  it  was  a  ship  gone  ashore  somewhere  in 
distress,  and  the  men  having  forsaken  her,  the 
high  tide  had  floated  her  off  to  sea.  Coming 
near  to  her,  we  run  up  alongside  of  her  so  close 
that  we  could  hear  a  noise  within  her,  and  see 
the  motion  of  several  people  through  her  ports. 

Upon  this  we  manned  out  two  boats  full  ol 
men,  and  very  well  armed,  and  ordered  them  to 
board  her  at  the  same  minute,  as  near  as  they 
could,  and  to  enter  one  at  her  fore-chains  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  other  a-midships  on  the  other. 
As  soon  as  they  came  to  the  ship's  side,  a  sur 
prising  multitude  of  black  sailors,  such  as  they 
were,  appeared  upon  deck,  and,  in  short,  tern- 
tied  our  men  so  much  that  the  boat  which  was  to 
enter  her  men  in  the  waist  stood  off  again,  and 
durst  not  board  her  ;  and  the  men  that  entered 
out  of  the  other  boat,  finding  the  first  boat,  as 
they  thought,  beaten  off,  and  seeing  the  ship 
full  of  men,  jumped  all  back  again  into  their 
boat,  and  put  off,  not  knowing  what  the  matter 
was.  Upon  this  we  prepared  to  pour  in  a  broad 
side  upon  her  ;  but  our  friend  William  set  us  to 
rights  again  here ;  for  it  seems  he  guessed  how 
it  was  sooner  than  we  did,  and  coming  up  to  me 
(for  it  was  our  ship  that  came  up  with  her), 
"  Friend,"  says  he,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  thou 
art  wrong  in  this  matter,  and  thy  men  have  been 
wrong  also  in  their  conduct.  I'll  tell  thee  how 
thou  shalt  take  this  ship,  without  making  use  of 
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those  things  called  guns." — "  How  can  that  be, 
William  ?"  said  I. — "  Why,"  said  he,  "  thou 
mayest  take  her  with  thy  helm  ;  thou  seest  they 
keep  no  steerage,  and  thou  seest  the  condition 
they  are  in;  board  her  with  thy  ship  upon  her 
lee  quarter,  and  so  enter  her  from  the  ship.  I  am 
persuaded  thou  wilt  take  her  without  fighting, 
for  there  is  some  mischief  has  befallen  the  ship, 
which  we  know  nothing  of." 

In  a  word,  it  being  a  smooth  sea,  and  little 
wind,  I  took  his  advice,  and  laid  her  aboard. 
Immediately  our  men  entered  the  ship,  where  we 
found  a  large  ship,  with  upwards  of  600  negroes, 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  not  one 
Christian  or  white  man  on  board. 

I  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight ;  for  Im 
mediately  I  concluded,  as  was  partly  the  case, 
that  these  black  devils  had  got  loose,  had  mur- 
durcd  all  the  white  men,  and  thrown  them  into 
the  sea ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  told  my  mind  to 
the  men,  but  the  thought  so  enraged  them  that 
I  had  much  ado  to  keep  my  men  from  cutting 
them  all  in  pieces.  But  William,  with  many 
persuasions,  prevailed  upon  them,  by  telling  them 
that  it  was  nothing  but  what,  if  they  were  in  the 
negroes'  condition,  they  would  do  if  they  could  ; 
and  that  the  negroes  had  really  the  highest  in 
justice  done  them,  to  be  sold  for  slaves  without 
their  consent;  and  that  the  law  of  nature  dic 
tated  it  to  them  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  kill 
them,  and  that  it  would  be  wilful  murder  to 
do  it. 

This  prevailed  with  them,  and  cooled  their 
first  heat ;  so  they  only  knocked  down  twenty  or 
thirty  of  them,  and  the  rest  ran  all  down  between 
decks  to  their  first  places,  believing,  as  we  fancied, 
that  we  were  their  first  masters  come  again. 

It  was  a  most  unaccountable  difficulty  we  had 
next ;  for  we  could  not  make  them  understand 
one  word  we  said,  nor  could  we  understand  one 
word  ourselves  that  they  said.  We  endeavoured 
by  signs  to  ask  them  whence  they  came ;  but 
they  could  make  nothing  of  it.  We  pointed  to 
the  great  cabin,  to  the  round-house,  to  the  cook- 
room,  then  to  our  faces,  to  ask  if  they  had  no  white 
men  on  board,  and  where  they  were  gone  ;  but 
they  could  not  understand  what  we  meant.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  pointed  to  our  boat  and  to 
their  ship,  asking  questions  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  said  a  thousand  things,  and  expressed  them 
selves  with  great  earnestness ;  but  we  could  not 
understand  a  word  of  it  all,  or  know  what  they 
meant  by  any  of  their  signs. 

We  knew  very  well  they  must  have  been  taken 
on  board  the  ship  as  slaves,  and  that  it  must  be 
by  some  European  people  too.  We  could  easily 
see  that  the  ship  was  a  Dutch-built  ship,  but  very 
much  altered,  having  been  built  upon,  and,  as  we 
supposed,  in  France  ;  for  we  found  two  or  three 
French  books  on  board,  and  afterwards  we  found 
clothes,  linen,  lace,  some  old  shoes,  and  several 
other  things.  We  found  among  the  provisions 
some  barrels  of  Irish  beef,  some  Newfoundland 
fish,  and  several  other  evidences  that  there  had 
been  Christians  on  board,  but  saw  no  remains  of 
them.  We  found  not  a  sword,  gun,  pistol,  or 
weapon  of  any  kind,  except  some  cutlasses  ;  and 
the  negroes  had  hid  them  below  where  they  lay. 
We  asked  them  what  was  become  of  all  the  small 
arms,  pointing  to  our  own  and  to  the  places 


where  those  belonging  to  the  ship  had  hung. 
One  of  the  negroes  understood  me  presently,  and 
beckoned  to  me  to  come  upon  the  deck,  where, 
taking  my  fuzee,  which  I  never  let  go  out  of  my 
hand  for  some  time  after  we  had  mastered  the 
ship— I  say,  offering  to  take  hold  of  it,  he  made 
the  proper  motion  of  throwing  it  into  the  sea  ;  by 
which  i  understood,  as  I  did  afterwards,  that 
they  had  thrown  all  the  small  arms,  powder,  shot, 
swords,  &c.,  into  the  sea,  believing,  as  I  sup 
posed,  those  things  would  kill  them,  though  the 
men  were  gone. 

After  we  understood  this  we  made  no  question 
but  that  the  ship's  crew,  having  been  surprised  by 
these  desperate  rogues,  had  gone  the  same  way, 
and  had  been  thrown  overboard  also.  We  looked 
all  over  the  ship  to  see  if  we  could  find  any  blood, 
and  we  thought  we  did  perceive  some  in  several 
places  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun,  melting  the  pitch 
and  tar  upon  the  decks,  made  it  impossible  for  us 
to  discern  it  exactly,  except  in  the  round-house, 
where  we  plainly  saw  that  there  had  been  much 
blood.  We  found  the  scuttle  open,  by  which  we 
supposed  that  the  captain  and  those  that  were 
with  him  had  made  their  retreat  into  the  great 
cabin,  or  those  in  the  cabin  had  made  their  escape 
up  into  the  round-house. 

But  that  which  confirmed  us  most  of  all  in 
what  had  happened  was,  that,  upon  farther  in 
quiry,  we  found  that  there  were  seven  or  eight  of 
the  negroes  very  much  wounded,  two  or  three  of 
them  with  shot,  whereof  one  had  his  leg  broken 
and  lay  in  a  miserable  condition,  the  flesh  being 
mortified ;  and,  as  our  friend  William  said,  in  two 
days  more  he  would  have  died.  William  was  a 
most  dexterous  surgeon,  and  he  showed  it  in  this 
cure ;  for  though  all  the  surgeons  we  had  on 
board  both  our  ships  (and  we  had  no  less  than 
five  that  called  themselves  bred  surgeons,  besides 
two  or  three  who  were  pretenders  or  assistants) 
— though  all  these  gave  their  opinions  that  the 
negro's  leg  must  be  cut  off,  and  that  his  life  could 
not  be  saved  without  it ;  that  the  mortification 
{ had  touched  the  marrow  in  the  bone,  that  the 
j  tendons  were  mortified,  and  that  he  could  never 
|  have  the  use  of  his  leg  if  it  should  be  cured,  Wil- 
{ liam  said  nothing  in  general,  but  that  his  opinion 
was  otherwise,  and  that  he  desired  the  wound 
might  be  searched,  and  that  he  would  then  tell 
them  farther.  Accordingly  he  went  to  work  with 
the  leg ;  and,  as  he  desired  that  he  might  have 
some  of  the  surgeons  to  assist  him,  we  appointed 
him  two  of  the  ablest  of  them  to  help,  and  all  of 
|  them  to  look  on,  if  they  thought  fit. 

William  went  to  work  his  own  way,  and  some 
of  them  pretended  to  find  fault  at  first.  How 
ever,  he  proceeded  and  searched  every  part  of  the 
!  leg  where  he  suspected  the  mortification  had 
[touched  it ;  in  a  word,  he  cut  off  a  great  deal  of 
mortified  flesh,  in  all  which  the  poor  fellow  felt 
no  pain.  William  proceeded  till  he  brought  the 
vessels  which  he  had  cut  to  bleed,  and  the  man 
to  cry  out ;  then  he  reduced  the  splinters  of  the 
bone,  and,  calling  for  help,  set  it,  as  we  call  it, 
and  bound  it  up,  and  laid  the  man  to  rest,  who 
found  himself  much  easier  than  before. 

At  the  first  opening  the  surgeons  began  to  tri 
umph  ;  the  mortification  seemed  to  spread,  and  a 
long  red  streak  of  blood  appeared  from  the  wound 
upwards  to  the  middle  of  the  man's  thigh,  and  the 
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surgeons  told  me  the  man  would  die  in  ;i  few 
hours.  I  went  to  look  at  it,  and  found  William 
himself  under  some  surprise  ;  but  when  I  askec 
him  how  long  he  thought  the  poor  fellow  coulc 
live,  he  looked  gravely  at  me,  and  said,  "  As  long 
as  thou  canst ;  I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive  o 
his  life,"  said  he,  "  but  I  would  cure  him,  if  ] 
could,  without  making  a  cripple  of  him."  I  founc 
he  was  not  just  then  upon  the  operation  as  to 
his  leg,  but  was  mixing  up  something  to  give  the 
poor  creature,  to  repel,  as  I  thought,  the  spread 
ing  contagion,  and  to  abate  or  prevent  any  fever 
ish  temper  that  might  happen  in  the  blood  ;  after 
which  he  went  to  work  again,  and  opened  the  leg 
in  two  places  above  the  wound,  cutting  out  a 
great  deal  of  mortified  flesh,  which  it  seemed  was 
occasioned  by  the  bandage,  which  had  pressed 
the  parts  too  much  ;  and  withal,  the  blood  bein 
at  the  time  in  a  more  than  common  disposition  to 
mortify,  might  assist  to  spread  it. 

Well,  our  friend  William  conquered  all  this, 
cleared  the  spreading  mortification,  and  the  red 
streak  went-  off  again,  the  flesh  began  to  heal, 
and  matter  to  run  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  man's 
spirits  began  to  recover,  his  pulse  beat  regular, 
he  had  no  fever,  and  gathered  strength  daily ; 
and,  in  a  word,  he  was  a  perfect  sound  man  in 
about  ten  weeks,  and  we  kept  him  amongst  us, 
and  made  him  an  able  seaman.  But,  to  return 
to  the  ship  :  we  never  could  come  at  a  certain 
information  about  it,  till  some  of  the  negroes 
which  we  kept  on  board,  and  whom  we  taught  to 
speak  English,  gave  the  account  of  it  afterwards, 
and  this  maimed  man  in  particular. 

We  inquired,  by  all  the  signs  and  motions  we 
could  imagine,  what  was  become  of  the  people, 
and  yet  we  could  get  nothing  from  them.  Our 
lieutenant  was  for  torturing  some  of  them  to  make 
them  confess,  but  William  opposed  that  vehe 
mently  ;  and  when  he  heard  it  was  under  consi 
deration  he  came  to  me — "  Friend,"  says  he,  "  I 
make  a  request  to  thee  not  to  put  any  of  these 
poor  wretches  to  torment." — "  Why,  William," 
said  I,  "  why  not  ?  You  see  they  will  not  give 
any  account  of  what  is  become  of  the  white 
men." — "  Nay,"  says  William,  "  do  not  say  so  :  I 
suppose  they  have  given  thee  a  full  account  of 
every  particular  of  it." — "  How  so  ?"  says  I ; 
"  pray  what  are  we  the  wiser  for  all  their  jabber 
ing  ?" — "  Nay,"  says  William,  "  that  may  be  thy 
fault,  for  aught  I  know  ;  thou  wilt  not  punish  the 
poor  men  because  they  cannot  speak  English ; 
and  perhaps  they  never  heard  a  word  of  English 
before.  Now,  I  may  very  well  suppose  that  they 
have  given  thee  a  large  account  of  everything  ; 
for  thou  seest  with  what  earnestness,  and  how 
long,  some  of  them  have  talked  to  thee  ;  and  if 
thou  canst  not  understand  their  language,  nor 
they  thine,  how  can  they  help  that  ?  At  the  best, 
thou  dost  but  suppose  that  they  have  not  told 
thee  the  whole  truth  of  the  story ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  I  suppose  they  have ;  and  how  wilt  thou 
decide  the  question,  whether  thou  art  right  or 
whether.  I  am  right?  Besides,  what  can  they 
say  to  thee  when  thou  askest  them  a  question 
upon  the  torture,  and  at  the  same  time  they  do 
not  understand  the  question,  and  thou  dost  not 
know  whether  they  say  ay  or  no  ?" 

It  is  no  compliment  to  my  moderation  to  say  I 
was  convinced  by  these  reasons  ;  and  yet  we  had 


all  much  ado  to  keep  our  second  lieutenant  from 
murdering  some  of  them,  to  make  them  tell. 
What  if  they  had  told,  he  did  not  understand  one 
word  of  it ;  but  he  would  not  be  persuaded  but  that 
the  negroes  must  needs  understand  him  when  he 
asked  them  whether  the  ship  had  any  boat  or  no, 
like  ours,  and  what  was  become  of  it. 

But  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  wait  till  we 
made  these  people  understand  English,  and  to 
adjourn  the  story  till  that  time.  The  case  was 
thus :  where  they  were  taken  on  board  the  ship, 
that  we  could  never  understand,  because  they 
never  knew  the  English  names  which  we  give  to 
those  coasts,  or  what  nation  they  were  who 
belonged  to  the  ship,  because  they  knew  not  one 
tongue  from  another ;  but  thus  far  the  negro  I 
examined,  who  was  the  same  whose  leg  William 
had  cured,  told  us  that  they  did  not  speak  the 
same  language  as  we  spoke,  nor  the  same  our 
Portuguese  spoke  ;  so  that  in  all  probability  they 
must  be  French  or  Dutch. 

Then  he  told  us  that  the  white  men  used  t.hem 
Barbarously  ;  that  they  beat  them  ummercifully  ; 
that,  one  of  the  negro  men  had  a  wife  and  two 
negro  children,  one  a  daughter,  about  sixteen 
years  old ;  that  a  white  man  abused  the  negro 
man's  wife,  and  afterwards  his  daughter,  which, 
as  he  said,  made  all  the  negro  men  mad ;  and 
that  the  woman's  husband  was  in  a  great  rage ; 
at  which  the  white  man  was  so  provoked  that  he 
hreatened  to  kill  him ;  but,  in  the  night,  the 
negro  man  being  loose,  got  a  great  club,  by 
which  he  made  us  understand  he  meant  a  hand 
spike,  and  that  when  the  same  Frenchman  (if  it 
was  a  Frenchman)  came  among  them  again,  he 
>egan  again  to  abuse  the  negro  man's  wife,  at 
which  the  negro,  taking  up  the  handspike, 
mocked  out  his  brains  at  one  blow  ;  and  then 
.aking  the  key  from  him  with  which  he  usually 
unlocked  the  hand-cuffs  which  the  negroes  were 
"ettered  with,  he  set  about  a  hundred  of  them  at 
iberty,  who,  getting  up  upon  the  deck  fay  the 
same  skuttle  that  the  white  man  came  down,  and 
aking  the  man's  cutlass  who  was  killed,  and  laying 
jold  of  what  came  next  them,  they  fell  upon  the 
men  that  were  upon  the  deck,  and  killed  them 
all,  and  afterwards  those  they  found  upon  the 
orecastle ;  that  the  captain  and  his  other  men, 
who  were  in  the  cabin  and  the  round-house, 
defended  themselves  with  great  courage,  and 
hot  out  at  the  loop-holes  at  them,  by  which  he 
and  several  other  men  were  wounded,  and  some 
tilled  ;  but  that  they  broke  into  the  round-house 
ifter  a  long  dispute,  where  they  killed  two  of  the 
white  men,  but  owned  that  the  two  wh'itc  men 
tilled  eleven  of  their  men  before  they  could  break 
n ;  and  then  the  rest  having  got  down  the 
kuttle  into  the  great  cabin,  wounded  three  more 
if  them. 

That,  after  this,  the  gunner  of  the  ship  having 
ecured  himself  in  the  gun-room,  one  of  his  men 
muled  up  the  long-boat  close  under  the  stern, 
and  putting  into  her  all  the  arms  and  ammunition 
hey  could  come  at,  got  all  into  the  boat,  and  II 
afterwards  took  in  the  captain,  and  those  that 
/ere  with  him,  out  of  the  great  cabin.     When 
hey  were  all  thus  embarked,  they  resolved  to  I 
ay  the  ship  aboard  again,  and  try  to  recover  it.   I 
That   they    boarded   the   ship   in   a    desperate  I 
manner,  and  killed  at  first  all  that  stood  in  their  I 
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way;  but  the  negroes  being  by  this  time  all  loose, 
and  having  gotten  some  arms,  though  they  un 
derstood  nothing  of  powder  and  bullet,  or  guns, 
yet  the  men  could  never  master  them.  However, 
they  lay  under  the  ship's  bow,  and  got  out  all  the 
men  they  had  left  in  the  cook-room,  who  had 
maintained  themselves  there,  notwithstanding  all 
the  negroes  could  do,  and  with  their  small  arms 
killed  between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  negroes,  but 
were  at  last  forced  to  leave  them. 

They  could  give  me  no  account  whereabouts 
this  was,  whether  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  far 
off,  or  how  long  it  was  before  the  ship  fell  into 
our  hands ;  only,  in  general,  it  was  a  great  while 
ago,  as  they  called  it ;  and,  by  all  we  could  learn, 
it  was  within  two  or  three  days  after  they  had 
set  sail  from  the  coast.  They  told  us  that  they  had 
killed  about  thirty  of  the  white  men,  having 
knocked  them  on  the  head  with  crows  and  hand 
spikes,  and  such  things  as  they  could  get ;  and 
one  strong  negro  killed  three  of  them  with  an  iron 
crow,  after  he  was  shot  twice  through  the  body  ; 
and  that  he  was  afterwards  shot  through  the  head 
by  the  captain  himself  at  the  door  of  the  round 
house,  which  he  had  split  open  with  the  crow ;  and 
this  we  supposed  was  the  occasion  of  the  great 
quantity  of  blood  which  we  saw  at  the  round 
house  door. 

The  same  negro  told  us  that  they  threw  all 
the  powder  and  shot  they  could  find  into  the  sea, 
and  they  would  have  thrown  the  great  guns  into 
the  sea  if  they  could  have  lifted  them.  Behig 
asked  how  they  came  to  have  their  sails  in  such 
a  condition,  his  answer  was,  "  They  no  under 
stand  ;  they  no  know  what  the  sails  do ;"  that 
was,  they  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  it  was 
the  sails  that  made  the  ship  go,  or  understand 
what  they  meant,  or  what  to  do  with  them. 
When  we  asked  him  whither  they  were  going,  he  | 
said,  "  They  did.  not  know,  but  believed  they  I 
should  go  home  to  their  own  country  again."  I 
asked  him,  in  particular,  what  he  thought  we 
were,  when  we  first  came  up  with  them  ?  He 
said,  "  They  were  terribly  frightened,  believing 
we  were  the  same  white  men  that  had  gone  away 
in  their  boats,  and  were  come  again  in  a  great 
ship,  with  the  two  boats  with  them,  and  expected  j 
they  would  kill  them  all." 

This  was  the  account  we  got  out  of  them,  after 
we  bad  taught  them  to  speak  English,  and  to 
understand  the  names  and  use  of  the  things 
belonging  to  the  ship  which  they  had  occasion  to 
speak  of;  and  we  observed  that  the  fellows  were 
too  innocent  to  dissemble  in  their  relation,  and 
that  they  all  agreed  in  the  particulars,  and  were 
always  in  the  same  story,  which  confirmed  very 
much  the  truth  of  what  they  said. 


VOL.  II.— CHAPTER  I. 

WILLIAM     MAKES     A     TRADING     VOYAGE     WITH    THE 
NEGROES,  AND  SELLS  THEM  ALL  ADVANTAGEOUSLY. 

WE  AHE  JOINED  OFF  THE    CAPE    OF    GOOD    MOPE 

BY     AN     ENGLISH     LONG-BOAT     FULL     OF     MEN. — 
ACCOUNT  OF  THEM. VAKIOUS  CAPTURES  MADE. 

HAVING  taken  this  ship,  our  next  difficulty  was, 
what  to  do  with  the  negroes.  The  Portuguese 
in  the  Brazils  would  have  bought  them  all  of  us, 


and  been  glad  of  the  purchase,  if  we  had  not 
showed  ourselves  enemies  there,  and  been  known 
for  pirates  ;  but,  as  it  was,  we  durst  not  go  ashore 
anywhere  thereabouts,  or  treat  with  any  of  the 
planters,  because  we  should  raise  the  whole 
country  upon  us ;  and,  if  there  were  any  such 
things  as  men-of-war  in  any  of  their  ports,  we 
should  be  sure  to  be  attacked  by  them,  and  by  all 
the  force  they  had  by  land  or  sea. 

Nor  could  we  think  of  any  better  success 
if  we  went  northward  to  our  own  plantations. 
One  while  we  determined  to  carry  them  all 
away  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sell  them  there  to 
the  Spaniards ;  but  they  were  really  too  many 
for  them  to  make  use  of;  and  to  carry  them 
round  to  the  South  Seas,  which  was  the  only 
remedy  that  was  left,  was  so  far,  that  we  should 
be  no  way  able  to  subsist  them  for  so  long  a 
voyage. 

At  last,  our  old,  never-failing  friend,  William, 
helped  us  out  again,  as  he  had  often  done  at  a 
dead  lift.  His  proposal  was  this,  that  he  should 
go  as  master  of  the  ship,  and  about  twenty  men, 
such  as  we  could  best  trust,  and  attempt  to  trade 
privately,  upon  the  coast  of  Brazil,  with  the 
planters,  not  at  the  principal  ports,  because  that 
would  not  be  permitted. 

We  all  agreed  to  this,  and  appointed  to  go 
away  ourselves  towards  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where 
we  had  thought  of  going  before,  and  to  wait  for 
him  not  there,  but  at  Port  St  Pedro,  as  the 
Spaniards  call  it,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  they  call  Rio  Grande,  and  where  the 
Spaniards  had  a  small  fort  and  a  few  people,  but 
we  believe  there  was  nobody  in  it. 

Here  we  took  up  our  station,  cruizing  off  and 
on,  to  see  if  we  could  meet  any  ships  going  to 
or  coming  from  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata ;  but  we  met  with  nothing  worth  notice. 
However,  we  employed  ourselves  in  things  neces 
sary  for  our  going  off  to  sea  ;  for  we  filled  all 
our  water  casks,  and  got  some  fish  for  our 
present  use,  to  spare  as  much  as  possible  our 
ship's  stores. 

William,  in  the  mean  time,  went  away  to  the 
north,  and  made  the  land  about  the  Cape  of  St 
Thomas  ;  and  betwixt  that  and  the  isles  of  Tu- 
beron  he  found  means  to  trade  with  the  planters 
for  all  his  negroes,  as  well  the  women  as  the 
men,  and  at  a  very  good  price  too  ;  for  William, 
who  spoke  Portuguese  pretty  well,  told  them  a 
fair  story  enough,  that  the  ship  was  in  scarcity  of 
provisions,  that  they  were  driven  a  great  way  out  of 
their  course,  and  indeed,  as  we  say,  out  of  their 
knowledge,  and  that  they  must  go  up  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  Jamaica,  or  sell  there  upon 
the  coast.  This  was  a  very  plausible  tale,  and 
was  easily  believed ;  and,  if  you  observe  the 
manner  of  the  negroes  sailing,  and  what  hap 
pened  in  their  voyage,  was  every  word  of  it 
true. 

By  this  method,  and  being  true  to  one  another, 
William  passed  for  what  he  was,  1  mean,  for  a 
very  honest  fellow,  and  by  the  assistance  of  one 
planter,  who  sent  to  some  of  his  neighbour 
planters,  and  managed  the  trade  among  them 
selves,  he  got  a  quick  market ;  for  in  less  than 
five  weeks  William  sold  all  his  negroes,  and  at 
last  sold  the  ship  itself,  and  shipped  himself  and 
his  twenty  men,  with  two  negro  boys  whom  he 
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had  left,  in  a  sloop,  one  of  those  which  the  plant- 
ers  used  to  send  on  board  for  the  negroes.  With 
this  sloop  Captain  William,  as  we  then  called 
him,  came  away,  and  found  us  at  Port  St  Pedro, 
in  the  latitude  of  32  degrees  30  minutes  south. 

Nothing  was  more  surprising  to  us  than  to  see 
a  sloop  come  along  the  coast,  carrying  Portu 
guese  colours,  and  come  in  directly  to  us,  after 
we  were  assured  he  had  discovered  both  our 
ships.  We  fired  a  gun,  upon  her  nearer  ap 
proach,  to  bring  her  to  an  anchor,  but  immedi 
ately  she  fired  five  guns  by  way  of  salute,  and 
spread  her  English  ancient :  then  we  began  to 
guess  it  was  friend  William,  but  wondered  what 
was  the  meaning  of  his  being  in  a  sloop,  whereas 
we  sent  him  away  in  a  ship  of  near  300  tons ; 
but  he  soon  let  us  into  the  whole  history  of  his 
management,  with  which  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
reason  to  be  very  well  satisfied.  As  soon  as  he 
had  brought  the  sloop  to  an  anchor,  he  came 
aboard  of  my  ship,  and  there  he  gave  us  an  ac 
count  how  he  began  to  trade  by  the  help  of  a 
Portuguese  .planter,  who  lived  near  the  sea-side  ; 
how  he  went  on  shore  and  went  up  to  the  first 
house  he  could  see,  and  asked  the  man  of  the 
house  to  sell  him  some  hogs,  pretending  at  first  be 
only  stood  in  upon  the  coast  to  take  in  fresh 
water  and  buy  some  provisions ;  and  the  man 
not  only  sold  him  seven  fat  hogs,  but  invited  him 
in,  and  gave  him,  and  five  men  he  had  with  him, 
a  very  good  dinner;  and  he  invited  the  planter 
on  board  his  ship,  and,  in  return  for  his  kindness, 
gave  him  a  negro  girl  for  his  wife. 

This  so  obliged  the  planter,  that  the  next 
morning  he  sent  him  on  board,  in  a  great  lug 
gage-boat,  a  cow  and  two  sheep,  with  a  chest  of 
sweetmeats  and  some  sugar,  and  a  great  bag  of 
tobacco,  and  invited  Captain  William  on  shore 
again ;  that,  after  this,  they  grew  from  one  kind 
ness  to  another ;  that  they  began  to  talk  about 
trading  for  some  negroes  ;  and  William,  pretend 
ing  it  was  to  do  him  service,  consented  to  sell 
him  thirty  negroes  for  his  private  use  in  his  plan 
tation,  for  which  he  gave  William  ready  money 
in  gold,  at  the  rate  of  five  and  thirty  moidores 
per  head ;  but  the  planter  was  obliged  to  use 
great  caution  in  bringing  them  on  shore ;  for 
which  purpose  he  made  William  weigh  and  stand 
out  to  sea,  and  put  in  again,  about  fifty  miles 
farther  north,  where  at  a  little  creek  he  took  the 
negroes  on  shore  at  another  plantation,  belonging 
to  a  friend  of  his,  whom,  it  seems,  he  could 
trust. 

This  remove  brought  William  into  a  farther 
intimacy,  not  only  with  the  first  planter,  but  also 
with  his  friends,  who  desired  to  have  some  of  the 
negroes  also ;  so  that,  from  one  to  another,  they 
bought  so  many,  till  one  overgrown  planter  took 
100  negroes,  which  was  all  William  had  left,  and 
sharing  them  with  another  planter,  that  other 
planter  chaffered  with  William  for  ship  and  all, 
giving  him  in  exchange  a  very  clean,  large,  well- 
built  sloop  of  near  sixty  tons,  very  well  furnished, 
carrying  six  guns ;  but  we  made  her  afterwards 
carry  twelve  guns.  William  had  300  moidores 
in  gold,  besides  the  sloop,  in  payment  for  the 
ship ;  and  with  this  money  he  stored  the  sloop  as 
full  as  she  could  hold  with  provisions,  especially 
bread,  some  pork,  and  about  sixty  hogs  alive ; 
among  the  rest,  William  got  eighty  barrels  of 


good  gunpowder,  which  was  very  much  for  our 
purpose ;  and  all  the  provisions  which  were  in 
the  French  ship  he  took  out  also. 

This  was  a  very  agreeable  account  to  us,  espe 
cially  when  we  saw  that  William  had  received  in 
gold  coined,  or  by  weight,  and  some  Spanish 
silver,  60,000  pieces  of  eight,  besides  a  new  sloop, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions. 

We  were  very  glad  of  the  sloop  in  particular, 
and  began  to  consult  what  we  should  do,  whether 
we  had  not  best  turn  off  our  great  Portuguese 
ship,  and  stick  to  our  first  ship  and  the  sloop, 
seeing  we  had  scarce  men  enough  for  all  three, 
and  that  the  biggest  ship  was  thought  too  big  for 
our  business ;  however,  another  dispute,  which 
was  now  decided,  brought  the  first  to  a  conclu 
sion.  The  first  dispute  was,  whither  we  should 
go  ?  My  comrade,  as  I  called  him  now,  that  is 
to  say,  he  that  was  my  captain  before  we  took 
this  Portuguese  man-of-war,  was  for  going  to  the 
South  Seas,  and  coasting  up  the  west  side  of 
America,  where  we  could  not  fail  of  making 
several  good  prizes  upon  the  Spaniards;  and 
that  then,  if  occasion  required  it,  we  might  come 
home  by  the  South  Seas  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
so  go  round  the  globe,  as  others  had  done  before 
us. 

But  my  head  lay  another  way ;  I  had  been  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  had  entertained  a  notion 
ever  since  that,  if  we  went  thither,  we  could  not 
fail  of  making  good  work  of  it,  and  that  we 
might  have  a  safe  retreat,  and  good  beef  to  vic 
tual  our  ship,  among  my  old  friends  the  natives 
of  Zanguebar,  on  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  or 
the  island  of  St  Lawrence.  I  say,  my  thoughts 
lay  this  way  ;  and  I  read  so  many  lectures  to 
them  all  of  the  advantages  they  would  certainly 
make  of  their  strength  by  the  prizes  they  would 
take  in  the  Gulf  of  Mocha,  or  the  Red  Sea, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  or  the  Bay  of  Ben 
gal,  that  I  amazed  them. 

With  these  arguments  I  prevailed  on  them, 
and  we  all  resolved  to  steer  away  S.  E.  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  resolution,  we  concluded  to  keep  the  sloop, 
and  sail  with  all  three,  not  doubting,  as  I  assured 
them,  but  we  should  find  men  there  to  make  up 
the  number  wanting,  and  if  not,  we  might  cast 
any  of  them  off  when  we  pleased. 

We  could  not  do  less  than  make  our  friend 
William  captain  of  the  sloop  which,  with  such 
good  management,  he  had  brought  us.  He  told 
us,  though  with  much  good  manners,  he  would 
not  command  her  as  a  frigate ;  but,  if  we  would 
jive  her  to  him  for  his  share  of  the  Guinea  ship, 
which  we  came  very  honestly  by,  he  would  keep 
us  company  as  a  victualler,  if  we  commanded 
nim,  as  long  as  he  was  under  the  same  force  that 
took  him  away. 

We  understood  him,  so  gave  him  the  sloop, 
but  upon  condition  that  he  should  not  go  from 
us,  and  should  be  entirely  under  command.  How 
ever,  William  was  not  so  easy  as  before ;  and, 
indeed,  as  we  afterwards  wanted  the  sloop  to 
cruise  for  purchase,  and  a  right  thorough- paced 
pirate  in  her,  so  I  was  in  such  pain  for  William, 
that  I  could  not  be  without  him,  for  he  was  my 
privy  counsellor  and  companion  upon  all  occa 
sions  ;  so  I  put  a  Scotsman,  a  bold,  enterprising, 
gallant  fellow,  into  her,  named  Gordon,  and  made 
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er  carry  twelve  guns  and  four  petereroes,  though, 
ndced,  we  wanted  men,  for  we  were  none  of  us 
manned  in  proportion  to  our  force. 

We  sailed  away  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
ic  beginning  of  October,  1706,  and  passed  by, 
n  sight  of  the  Cape,  the  12th  of  November  fol- 
owing,  having  met  with  a  great  deal  of  bad 
•eather.  We  saw  several  merchant  ships  in  the 
oads  there,  as  well  English  as  Dutch,  whether 
utward  bound  or  homeward  we  could  not  tell ; 
e  it  what  it  would,  we  did  not  think  fit  to  come 
o  an  anchor,  not  knowing  what  they  might  be, 
r  what  they  might  attempt  against  us,  when 
bey  knew  what  we  were.  However,  as  we 
wanted  fresh  water,  we  sent  the  two  boats  be- 
onging  to  the  Portuguese  man-of-war,  with  all 
'ortuguese  seamen  or  negroes  in  them,  to  the 
vatering-place,  to  take  in  water;  and  in  the 
meantime  we  hung  out  a  Portuguese  ancient  at 
ea,  and  lay  by  all  that  night.  They  knew  not 
/hat  we  were,  but  it  seems  we  passed  for  any- 
hing  but  what  we  really  were. 

Our  boats  returning  the  third  time  laden,  about 
ve  o'clock  next  morning,  we  thought  ourselves 
ufficiently  watered,  and  stood  away  to  the  east 
ward  ;  but,  before  our  men  returned  the  last 
ime,  the  wind  blowing  an  easy  gale  at  west,  we 
erceived  a  boat  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  under 
ail,  crowding  to  come  up  with  us,  as  if  they  were 
fraid  we  should  be  gone.  We  soon  found  it  was 
n  English  long-boat,  and  that  it  was  pretty  full 
f  men.  We  could  not  imagine  what  the  mean- 
ng  of  it  should  be ;  but,  as  it  was  but  a  boat,  we 
bought  no  great  harm  in  it  to  let  them  come  on 
oard  ;  and  if  it  appeared  they  came  only  to 
nquiro  who  we  were,  we  would  give  them  a  full 
ccount  of  our  business,  by  taking  them  along 
vith  us,  seeing  we  wanted  men  as  much  as  any- 
hing;  but  they  saved  us  the  labour  of  being  in 
oubt  how  to  dispose  of  them,  for  it  seems  our 
'ortuguese  seamen,  who  went  for  water,  had  not 
een  so  silent  at  the  watering  places  as  we  thought 
hey  would  have  been.  But  the  case,  in  short, 

was  this  :   Captain (I  forbear  his  name  at 

)rcsent,  for  a  particular  reason),  captain  of  the 
^ast  India  merchant  ship,  bound  afterwards  for 
^hina,  had  found  some  reason  to  be  very  severe 
vith  his  men,  and  had  handled  some  of  them  very 
oughly  at  St  Helena ;  insomuch,  that  they 
hreatened  among  themselves  to  leave  the  ship 
he  first  opportunity,  and  had  long  wished  for 
;hat  opportunity.  Some  of  these  men,  it  seems, 
had  met  with  our  boat  at  the  watering-place,  and, 
nquiring  of  one  another  who  we  were,  and  upon 
vhat  account ;  whether  the  Portuguese  seamen, 
by  faltering  in  their  account,  made  them  suspect 
that  we  were  out  upon  the  cruise,  or  whether 
they  told  it  in  plain  English  or  no  (for  they  all 
spoke  English  enough  to  be  understood),  but  so 
t  was,  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  carried  the  news 
on  board,  that  the  ships  which  lay  by  to  the 
eastward  were  English,  and  that  they  were  going 
upon  the  account,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  sea 
term  for  a  pirate ;  I  say,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
heard  it  they  went  to  work,  and,  getting  all  things 
ready  in  the  night,  their  chests  and  clothes,  and 
whatever  else  they  could,  they  came  away  before 
it  was  day,  and  came  up  with  us  about  seven 
o'clock. 

When  they  came  by  the  ship's  side  which  I 


commanded  we  hailed  them  in  the  usual  manner, 
to  know  what  and  who  they  were,  and  what  their 
business.  They  answered  they  were  Englishmen, 
and  desired  to  come  on  board.  We  told  them 
they  might  lay  the  ship  on  board,  but  ordered 
they  should  let  only  one  man  enter  the  ship  till 
the  captain  knew  their  business,  and  that  he 
should  come  without  any  arms  ;  they  said,  "  Ay, 
ay,  with  all  our  hearts." 

We  presently  found  their  business,  and  that 
they  desired  to  go  with  us ;  and  as  for  their  arms, 
they  desired  we  would  send  men  on  board  the 
boat,  and  that  they  would  deliver  them  all  to  us, 
which  was  done.  The  fellow  that  came  up  to  me 
told  me  how  they  had  been  used  by  their  captain, 
how  he  had  starved  the  men,  and  used  them  like 
dogs,  and  that,  if  the  rest  of  the  men  knew  they 
should  be  admitted,  he  was  satisfied  two-thirds  of 
them  would  leave  the  ship.  We  found  the  fel 
lows  were  hearty  in  their  resolution,  and  jolly 
brisk  sailors  they  were  ;  so  I  told  them  I  would 
do  nothing  without  our  admiral,  that  was  the 
captain  of  the  other  ship  ;  so  1  sent  my  pinnace 
on  board  Captain  Wilmot,  to  desire  him  to  come 
on  board ;  but  he  was  indisposed,  and  being  to 
leeward,  excused  his  coming,  but  left  it  all  to 
me  ;  but  before  my  boat  returned,  Captain  Wil 
mot  called  to  me  by  his  speaking-trumpet,  which 
all  the  men  might  hear  as  well  as  I ;  thus,  calling 
me  by  name,  "  I  hear  they  are  honest  fellows  ; 
pray  tell  them  they  are  all  welcome,  and  make 
them  a  bowl  of  punch." 

As  the  men  heard  it  as  well  as  I,  there  was  no 
need  to  tell  them  what  the  captain  said ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  trumpet  had  done,  they  set  up  a 
huzza,  that  showed  us  they  were  very  hearty  in 
their  coming  to  us  ;  but  we  bound  them  to  us  by 
a  stronger  obligation  still  after  this,  for  when  we 
came  to  Madagascar,  Captain  Wilmot,  with  con 
sent  of  the  ship's  company,  ordered  that  these 
men  should  have  as  much  money  given  them  out 
of  the  stock  as  was  due  to  them  for  their  pay  in 
the  ship  they  had  left ;  and  after  that  we  allowed 
them  twenty  pieces  of  eight  a  man  bounty 
money  ;  and  thus  we  entered  them  upon  shares, 
as  we  were  all,  and  brave  stout  fellows  they  were,  i 
being  eighteen  in  number,  whereof  two  were  • 
midshipmen,  and  one  a  carpenter. 

It  was  the  28th  of  November,  when,  having 
had  some  bad  weather,  we  came  to  an  anchor  in 
the  road  off  St  Augustine  Bay,  at  the  south-west 
end  of  my  old  acquaintance  the  isle  of  Madagas 
car.  We  lay  here  awhile  and  trafficked  with  the 
natives  for  some  good  beef ;  though  the  weather 
was  so  hot  that  we  could  not  promise  ourselves 
to  salt  any  of  it  up  to  keep  ;  but  I  showed  them 
the  way  which  we  practised  before,  to  salt  i 
with  saltpetre,  then  cure  it  by  drying  it  in  the 
sun,  which  made  it  eat  very  agreeably,  though 
not  so  wholesome  for  our  men,  that  not  agreeing 
[  with  our  way  of  cooking,  viz.,  boiling  with  pud- 
'ding,  brewess,  &c.,  and  particularly  this  way, 
would  be  too  salt,  and  the  fat  of  the  meat  be 
rusty,  or  dried  away,  so  as  not  to  be  eaten. 

This,  however,  we  could  not  help,  and  made 
ourselves  amends  by  feeding  heartily  on  the  fresh 
beef  while  we  were  there,  which  was  excellent, 
•rood  and  fat,  every  way  as  tender  and  as  wi-,1 
relished  as  in  England,  and  thought  to  be  much 
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better  to  us  who  had  not  tasted  any  in  England 
for  so  long  a  time. 

Having  now  for  some  time  remained  here,  we 
"f^.-in  to  consider  that  this  was  not  a  place  for 
our  business ;  and  I,  that  had  some  views  a  par 
ticular  way  of  my  own,  told  them  that  this  was 
not  a  station  for  those  who  looked  for  purchase  ; 
that  there  were  two  parts  of  the  island  which 
were  particularly  proper  for  our  purposes ;  first, 
the  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  from 
thence  to  the  island  Mauritius,  which  was  the 
usual  way  which  ships  that  came  from  the  Mala 
bar  coast,  or  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Fort  St 
George,  &c.,  used  to  take,  and  where,  if  we  waited 
for  them,  we  ought  to  take  our  station. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  did  not  resolve 
to  fall  upon  the  European  traders,  who  were 
generally  ships  of  force  and  well  manned,  and 
where  blows  must  be  looked  for;  so  I  had  an 
other  prospect,  which  I  promised  myself  would 
yield  equal  profit,  or  perhaps  greater,  without  any 
of  the  hazard  and  difficulty  of  the  former;  and 
this  was  the  Gulf  of  Mocha,  or  the  Red  Sea. 

I  told  them  that  the  trade  here  was  great,  the 
ships  rich,  and  the  Strait  of  Babelmandel  narrow ; 
so  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  we  might  cruise 
so  as  to  let  nothing  slip  our  hands,  having  the 
seas  open  from  the  Red  Sea,  along  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Malabar  side 
of  the  Indies. 

I  told  them  what  I  had  observed  when  I  sailed 
round  the  island  in  my  former  progress,  how  that, 
on  the  northernmost  point  of  the  island,  there 
were  several  very  good  harbours  and  roads  for 
our  ships  ;  that  the  natives  were  even  more  civil 
and  tractable,  if  possible,  than  those  where  we 
were,  not  having  been  so  often  ill-treated  by 
European  sailors  as  those  had  in  the  south  and 
east  sides  ;  and  that  we  might  always  be  sure  of 
a  retreat,  if  we  were  driven  to  put  in  by  any 
necessity,  either  of  enemies  or  weather. 

They  were  easily  convinced  of  the  reason 
ableness  of  my  scheme ;  and  Captain  Wilmot, 
whom  I  now  called  our  admiral,  though  he 
was  at  first  of  the  mind  to  go  and  lie  at  the 
island  Mauritius,  and  wait  for  some  of  the  Euro 
pean  merchant  ships  from  the  road  of  Coro 
mandel,  or  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  was  now  of  my 
mind.  It  is  true,  we  were  strong  enough  to  have 
attacked  an  English  East  India  ship  of  the  greatest 
force,  though  some  of  them  were  said  to  carry 
fifty  guns ;  but  1  represented  to  him  that  we 
were  sure  to  have  blows  and  blood  if  we  took 
them  ;  and,  after  we  had  done,  their  loading  was 
not  of  equal  value  to  us,  because  we  had  no  room 
to  dispose  of  their  merchandise ;  and,  as  our  cir 
cumstances  stood,  we  had  rather  have  taken  one 
outward-bound  East  India  ship,  with  her  ready 
cash  on  board,  perhaps  to  the  value  of  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  than  three  homeward- 
oound,  though  their  loading  would  at  London  be 
worth  three  times  the  money,  because  we  knew 
not  whither  to  go  to  dispose  of  the  cargo ; 
whereas  the  ships  from  London  had  abundance 
of  things  we  knew  how  to  make  use  of  besides 
their  money,  such  as  their  stores  of  provisions 
ami  liquors,  and  great  quantities  of  the  like  sent. 
to  the  governors  and  factories  at  the  English 
settlements  for  their  use ;  so  that,  if  we  resolved  : 
to  look  for  our  own  country  ships,  it  should  be 


those  that  were  outward-hound,  not  the  London 
ships  homeward. 

All  these  things  considered,  brought  the  admi 
ral  to  be  of  my  mind  entirely ;  so,  after  taking  in 
water  and  some  fresh  provisions  where  we  lay, 
which  was  near  Cape  St  Mary,  on  the  south 
west  corner  of  the  island,  we  weighed  and  stood 
away  south,  and  afterwards  S.  S.  E.,  to  round  the 
island,  and  in  about  six  days'  sail  got  out  of  the 
wake  of  the  island,  and  steered  away  north,  till 
we  came  off  Port  Dauphin,  and  then  north  by 
east,  to  the  latitude  of  13  degrees  40  minutes, 
which  was,  in  short,  just  at  the  farthest  part  of 
the  island  ;  and  the  admiral  keeping  a-head,  made 
the  open  sea  fair  to  the  west,  clear  of  the  whoio 
island ;  upon  which  he  brought  to,  and  we  sent  a 
sloop  to  stand  in  round  the  farthest  point  north, 
and  coast  along  the  shore,  and  see  for  a  harbour 
to  put  into,  which  they  did,  and  soon  brought  us 
an  account  that  there  was  a  deep  bay,  with  a 
very  good  road,  and  several  little  islands,  under 
which  they  found  good  riding,  in  ten  to  seventeen 
fathom  water,  and  accordingly  there  we  put  in. 

However,  we  afterwards  found  occasion  to  re 
move  our  station,  as  you  shall  hear  presently. 
We  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  shore,  and 
acquaint  ourselves  a  little  with  the  natives,  take 
in  fresh  provisions,  and  then  to  sea  again.  We 
found  the  people  very  easy  to  deal  with,  and  some 
cattle  they  had;  but  it  being  at  the  extremity  of 
the  island,  they  had  not  such  quantities  of  cattle 
here.  However,  for  the  present  we  resolved  to 
appoint  this  for  our  place  of  rendezvous,  and  go 
and  look  out.  This  was  about  the  latter  end  of 
April. 

Accordingly  we  put  to  sea,  and  cruised  away 
to  the  northward,  for  the  Arabian  coast.  It  was 
a  long  run,  but  as  the  winds  generally  blow  trade 
from  the  south  and  S.  S.E.  from  May  to  Septem 
ber,  we  had  good  weather ;  and  in  about  twenty 
days  we  made  the  island  of  Saccatia,  lying  south 
from  the  Arabian  coast,  and  E.  S.  E.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mocha,  or  the  Red  Sea. 

Here  we  took  in  water,  and  stood  off  and  on 
upon  the  Arabian  shore.  We  had  not  cruised 
here  above  three  days,  or  thereabouts,  before  I 
spied  a  sail,  and  gave  her  chase  ;  but  when  we 
came  up  with  her,  never  was  such  a  poor  prize 
chased  by  pirates  that  looked  for  booty,  for  we 
found  nothing  in  her  but  poor,  half- naked  Turku, 
going  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  to  the  tomb  of  their 
prophet  Mahomet.  The  jonk  that  carried  them 
had  no  one  thing  worth  taking  away  but  a  little 
rice  and  some  coffee,  which  was  all  the  poor 
wretches  had  for  their  subsistence ;  so  we  let 
them  go,  for  indeed  we  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
them. 

The  same  evening  we  chased  another  jonk  with 
two  masts,  and  in  something  better  plight  to  look 
at  than  the  former.    When  we  came  on  board  we 
found  them  upon  the  same  errand,  but  only  that 
they  were  people  of  some  better  fashion  than  the 
I  other ;    and  here  we  p:ot   some  plunder,   some 
i  Turkish  stores,  a  few  diamonds   in  the  car-drops 
i  of  five  or  six  persons,  some  fine  Persian  carpets, 
I  of  which  they  made  their  saffras  to  lie  upon,  and 
i  some  money  ;  so  we  let  them  go  also. 

We  continued  here  eleven  days  longer,  and 
I  saw  nothing  but  now  and  then  a  fishing-boat ; 
i  but  the  twelfth  day  of  our  cruise  we  spied  a  ship : 
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indeed  I  thought  at  first  it  had  been  an  English 
ship,  but  it  appeared  to  be  an  European  freighted 
for  a  voyage  from  Goa,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  very  rich.  We  chased 
her,  and  took  her  without  any  fight,  though  they 
had  some  guns  on  board  too,  but  not  many.  We 
found  her  manned  with  Portuguese  seamen,  but 
under  the  direction  of  five  merchant  Turks,  who 
had  hired  her  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  of  some 
Portugal  merchants,  and  had  laden  her  with 
pepper,  saltpetre,  some  spices,  and  the  rest  of  j 
the  loading  was  chiefly  calicoes  and  wrought  silks, 
some  of  them  very  rich. 

We  took  her  and  carried  her  to  Saccatia  ;  but 
we  really  knew  not  what  to  do  with  her,  for  the 
same  reasons  as  before  ;  for  all  their  goods  were 
of  little  or  no  value  to  us.  After  some  days  we 
found  means  to  let  one  of  the  Turkish  merchants 
know,  that  if  he  would  ransom  the  ship  we  would 
take  a  sum  of  money  and  let  them  go.  He  told 
me  that  if  I  would  let  one  of  them  go  on  shore 
for  the  money  they  would  do  it ;  so  we  adjusted 
the  value  of  the  cargo  at  30.000  ducats.  Upon 
this  agreement  we  allowed  the  sloop  to  carry  him 
on  shore  at  Dofar  in  Arabia,  where  a  rich  mer 
chant  laid  down  the  money  for  them,  and  came 
off  with  our  sloop;  and  on  payment  of  the  money 
we  very  fairly  and  honestly  let  them  go. 

Some  days  after  this  we  took  an  Arabian  jonk, 
going  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  Mocha,  with  a 
good  quantity  of  pearl  on  board.  We  gutted  him 
of  the  pearl,  which  it  seems  was  belonging  to 
some  merchants  at  Mocha,  and  let  him  go,  for 
there  was  nothing  else  worth  our  taking. 

We  continued  cruising  up  and  down  here  till 
we  began  to  find  our  provisions  grow  low,  when 
Captain  Wilmot,  our  admiral,  told  us  it  was  time 
to  think  of  going  back  to  the  rendezvous ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  said  the  same,  being  a 
little  weary  of  beating  about  for  above  three 
months  together,  and  meeting  with  little  or 
nothing  compared  to  our  great  expectations  ;  but 
I  was  very  loath  to  part  with  the  Red  Sea  at  so 
cheap  a  rate,  and  pressed  them  to  tarry  a  little 
longer,  which  at  my  instance  they  did  ;  but  three 
days  afterwards,  to  our  great  misfortune,  we  un 
derstood  that,  by  landing  the  Turkish  merchants 
at  Dofar,  we  had  alarmed  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  so  that  no  vessel  would  stir  that 
way,  and  consequently  nothing  was  to  be  ex 
pected  on  that  side. 

I  was  greatly  mortified  at  this  news,  and  could 
no  longer  withstand  the  importunities  of  the  men 
to  return  to  Madagascar.  However,  as  the  wind 
continued  still  to  blow  at  S.  S.E.  by  S.,  we  were 
obliged  to  stand  away  towards  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  the  Cape  Guarde  Foy,  the  wind  being  more 
variable  under  the  shore  than  in  the  open  sea. 

Here  we  chopped  upon  a  booty  which  we  did 
not  look  for,  and  which  made  amends  for  all  our 
waiting  ;  for  the  very  same  hour  that  we  made 
land  we  spied  a  large  vessel  sailing  along  the 
shore  to  the  southward.  The  ship  was  of  Bengal, 
belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul's  country,  but  had 
on  board  a  Dutch  pilot,  whose  name,  if  I  remem 
ber  right,  was  Vandergest,  and  several  European 
seamen,  whereof  three  were  English.  She  was 
in  no  condition  to  resist  us.  The  rest  of  her  sea 
men  were  Indians  of  the  Mogul's  subjects,  some 
Malabars  and  some  others.  There  were  five  In 


dian  merchants  on  board,  and  some  Armenians. 
It  seems  they  had  been  at  Mocha  with  spices, 
silks,  diamonds,  pearls,  calico,  &c.,  such  goods  as 
the  country  afforded,  and  had  little  on  board  now 
but  money  in  pieces  of  eight,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  just  what  we  wanted :  and  the  three  English 
seamen  came  along  with  us,  and  the  Dutch  pilot 
would  have  done  so  too,  but  the  two  Armenian 
merchants  entreated  us  not  to  take  him,  for 
that  he  being  their  pilot,  there  was  none  of  the 
men  knew  how  to  guide  the  ship  ;  so,  at  their 
request,  we  refused  him ;  but  we  made  them 
promise  he  should  not  be  used  ill  for  being  willing 
to  go  with  us. 

We  got  near  200,000  pieces  of  eight  in  this 
vessel ;  and,  if  they  said  true,  there  was  a  Jew  of 
Goa,  who  intended  to  have  embarked  with  them, 
who  had  200,000  pieces  of  eight  with  him,  all 
his  own ;  but  his  good  fortune  hindered  him,  or 
he  fell  sick  at  Mocha,  and  could  not  be  ready  to 
travel,  which  was  the  saving  of  bis  money. 

CHAPTER  II. 

WILLIAM'S  DREAM,  AND  STRANGE  ADVENTURE  IN 
CONSEQUENCE  THEREOF. — JOIN  CAPTAIN  WILMOT 
AT  MANGAHELLY. — CAPTAIN  AVERT  JOINS  US. — 

DISSENSIONS    ARISE    AMONGST    US. WE    PART 

COMPANY,  AND  I  LEAVE  THEM,  HAVING  THE 
GREAT  SHIP  UNDER  MY  COMMAND OCCUR 
RENCES  OF  OUR  VOYAGE. 

THERE  was  none  with  me  at  the  taking  this  prize 
but  the  sloop,  for  Captain  Wilmot's  ship  proving 
leaky,  he  went  away  for  the  rendezvous  before 
us,  and  arrived  there  the  middle  of  December ; 
but  not  liking  the  port,  he  left  a  great  cross  on 
shore,  with  directions  written  on  a  plate  of  lead 
fixed  to  it,  for  us  to  come  after  him  to  the  great 
bays  at  Mangahelly,  where  he  found  a  very  good 
harbour ;  but  we  learned  a  piece  of  news  here 
that  kept  us  from  him  a  great  while,  which  the 
admiral  took  offence  at ;  but  we  stopped  his 
mouth  with  his  share  of  200,000  pieces  of  eight 
to  him  and  his  ship's  crew.  But  the  story  which 
interrupted  our  coming  to  him  was  this.  Be 
tween  Mangahelly  and  another  point,  called  Cape 
St  Sebastian,  there  came  on  shore  in  the  night 
an  European  ship,  and  whether  from  stress  of 
weather  or  want  of  a  pilot  I  know  not,  but  the 
ship  stranded  and  could  not  be  got  off. 

We  lay  in  the  cove  or  harbour,  where,  as  I 
have  said,  our  rendezvous  was  appointed,  and 
had  not  yet  been  on  shore,  so  we  had  not  seen 
the  directions  our  admiral  had  left  for  us. 

Our  friend  William,  of  whom  I  have  said  no 
thing  a  great  while,  had  a  great  mind  one  day  to 
go  on  shore,  and  importuned  me  to  let  him  have 
a  little  troop  to  go  with  him,  for  safety,  that  they 
might  see  the  country.  I  was  mightily  against  it 
for  many  reasons ;  but  particularly  I  told  him  he 
knew  the  natives  were  but  savages,  and  they 
were  very  treacherous,  and  I  desired  him  that  he 
would  not  go ;  and,  had  he  gone  on  much  far 
ther,  I  believe  I  should  have  downright  refused 
him,  and  commanded  him  not  to  go. 

But,  in  order  to  persuade  me  to  let  him  go,  he 
told  me  he  would  give  me  an  account  of  the 
reason  why  he  was  so  importunate.  He  told  me, 
the  last  niijht  he  had  a  dream,  which  was  so 
forcible,  and  made  such  an  impression  upon  his 
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mind,  that  he  could  not  be  quiet  till  he  had 
made  the  proposal  to  me  to  go  :  and  if  I  refused 
him,  then  he  thought  his  dream  was  significant ; 
and  if  not,  then  his  dream  was  at  an  end. 

His  dream  was,  he  said,  that  he  went  on  shore 
with  thirty  men,  of  whom  the  cockswain,  he  said, 
was  one,  upon  the  island  ;  and  that  they  found  a 
mine  of  gold,  and  enriched  them  all.  But  this 
was  not  the  main  thing,  he  said,  but  that  the 
same  morning  he  had  dreamed  so,  the  cockswain 
came  to  him  just  then,  and  told  him  that  he 
dreamed  he  went  on  shore  on  the  island  of  Mada 
gascar,  and  that  some  men  came  to  him  and  told 
him  they  would  show  him  where  he  should  get  a 
prize  which  would  make  them  all  rich. 

These  two  things  put  together  began  to  weigh 
with  me  a  little,  though  I  was  never  inclined  to 
give  any  heed  to  dreams ;  but  William's  impor 
tunity  turned  me  effectually,  for  I  always  put  a 
great  deal  of  stress  upon  his  judgment ;  so  that, 
in  short,  I  gave  them  leave  to  go,  but  I  charged 
them  not  to  go  far  off  from  the  sea-coast ;  that, 
if  they  were  forced  down  to  the  sea-side  upon 
any  occasion,  we  might  perhaps  see  them,  and 
fetch  them  off  with  our  boats. 

They  went  away  early  in  the  morning,  onc- 
and-thirty  men  of  them  in  number,  very  well 
armed,  and  very  stout  fellows  ;  they  travelled  all 
the  day,  and  at  night  made  us  a  signal  that  all 
was  well,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  we  had 
agreed  on,  by  making  a  great  fire. 

Next  day  they  marched  down  the  hill  on  the 
other  side,  inclining  towards  the  sea-side,  as  they 
had  promised,  and  saw  a  very  pleasant  valley 
before  them,  with  a  river  in  the  middle  of  it, 
which,  a  little  farther  below  them,  seemed  to  be 
big  enough  to  bear  small  ships ;  they  marched 
apace  towards  this  river,  and  were  surprised 
with  the  noise  of  a  piece  going  off,  which,  by 
the  sound,  could  not  be  far  off;  they  listened 
long,  but  could  hear  no  more,  so  they  went  on 
to  the  river-side,  which  was  a  very  fine  fresh 
stream,  but  widened  apace,  and  they  kept  on 
by  the  banks  of  it,  till,  almost  at  once,  it  opened 
or  widened  into  a  good  large  creek  or  harbour, 
about  five  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  that  which 
was  still  more  surprising,  as  they  marched  for 
ward,  they  plainly  saw  in  the  mouth  of  the  har 
bour,  or  creek,  the  wreck  of  a  ship. 

The  tide  was  up,  as  we  call  it,  so  that  it  did 
not  appear  very  much  above  the  water,  but,  as 
they  made  downwards,  they  found  it  grow  bigger 
and  bigger  ;  and  the  tide  soon  after  ebbing  out, 
they  found  it  lay  dry  upon  the  sands,  and  appeared 
to  be  the  wreck  of  a  considerable  vessel,  larger 
than  could  be  expected  in  that  country. 

After  some  time,  William,  taking  out  his  glass 
to  look  at  it  more  nearly,  was  surprised  with 
hearing  a  musket-shot  whistle  by  him,  and  im 
mediately  after  that  he  heard  the  gun,  and  saw 
the  smoke  from  the  other  side  ;  upon  which  our 
men  immediately  fired  three  muskets,  to  dis 
cover,  if  possible,  what  or  who  they  were.  Upon 
the  noise  of  these  guns,  abundance  of  men  came 
running  down  to  the  shore  from  among  the 
trees ;  and  our  men  could  easily  perceive  that 
they  were  Europeans,  though  they  knew  not  of 
what  nation  ;  however,  our  mun  hallooed  to  them 
as  loud  as  they  could,  and  by  and  by  they  got  a 
long  pole,  and  set  it  up,  and  hung  a  white  shirt 


upon  it  for  a  flag  of  truce.  They  on  the  other 
side  saw  it,  by  the  help  of  their  glasses,  too,  and 
quickly  after  our  men  saw  a  boat  launch  off 
from  the  shore,  as  they  thought,  but  it  was  from 
another  creek,  it  seems ;  and  immediately  they 
came  rowing  over  the  creek  to  our  men,  carry 
ing  also  a  white  flag  as  a  token  of  truce. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  surprise,  or  joy 
and  satisfaction,  that  appeared  on  both  sides,  to 
see  not  only  white  men,  but  Englishmen,  in  a 
place  so  remote ;  but  what  then  must  it  be,  when 
they  came  to  know  one  another,  to  find  that 
they  were  not  only  countrymen  but  comrades ; 
|  and  that  this  was  the  very  ship  that'  Captain 
Wilmot,  our  admiral,  commanded,  and  whose 
company  we  had  lost  in  the  storm  at  Tobago, 
after  making  an  agreement  to  rendezvous  at 
Madagascar ! 

They  had,  it  seems,  got  intelligence  of  us 
when  they  came  to  the  south  part  of  the  island, 
and  had  been  a-roving  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
Bengal,  when  they  met  Captain  Avery,  with 
whom  they  joined,  took  several  rich  prizes,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  one  ship  with  the  Great 
Mogul's  daughter,  and  an  immense  treasure  in 
money  and  jewels ;  and  from  thence  they  came 
about  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Malabar,  into  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  where 
they  also  took  some  prize,  and  then  designed 
for  the  south  part  of  Madagascar ;  but  the  winds 
blowing  hard  at  S.E.  and  S.E.  by  E.,  they 
came  to  the  northward  of  the  isle,  and  being, 
after  that,  separated  by  a  furious  tempest  from 
the  N.W.,  they  were  forced  into  the  mouth  of 
that  creek,  where  they  lost  their  ship.  And 
they  told  us  also,  that  they  heard  that  Captain 
Avery  himself  had  lost  his  ship  also  not  far  off. 

When  they  had  thus  acquainted  one  another 
with  their  fortunes,  the  poor  overjoyed  men 
were  in  haste  to  go  back  to  communicate  their 
joy  to  their  comrades ;  and,  leaving  some  of  their 
men  with  ours,  the  rest  went  back,  and  William 
was  so  earnest  to  see  them  that  he  and  two 
more  went  back  with  them,  and  there  he  came 
to  their  little  camp  where  they  lived.  There 
were  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  men  of  them 
in  all ;  they  had  got  their  guns  on  shore,  and 
some  ammunition,  but  a  good  deal  of  their 
powder  was  spoiled  ;  however,  they  had  raised  a 
fair  platform,  and  mounted  twelve  pieces  of  can 
non  upon  it,  which  was  a  sufficient  defence  to 
them  on  that  side  of  the  sea;  and  just  at  the 
end  of  the  platform  they  had  made  a  launch, 
and  a  little  yard,  and  were  all  hard  at  work, 
building  another  little  ship,  as  I  may  call  it,  to 
go  to  sea  in  ;  but  they  put  a  stop  to  this  work 
upon  the  news  they  had  of  our  being  come  in. 

When  our  men  went  into  their  huts,  it  was 
surprising,  indeed,  to  see  the  vast  stock  of  wealth 
they  had  got,  in  gold  and  silver,  and  jewels, 
which,  however,  they  told  us  was  a  trifle  to  what 
Captain  Avery  had,  wherever  he  was  gone. 

It  was  five  days  we  had  waited  for  our  men, 
and  no  news  of  them ;  and  indeed  I  gave  them 
over  for  lost ;  but  was  surprised,  after  five  days' 
waiting,  to  see  u  ship's  boat  come  rowing  towards 
us  along  shore.  What  to  make  of  it  I  could  not 
tell,  but  was  at  last  better  satisfied,  when  our 
men  told  me  they  heard  them  halloo,  and  saw 
them  wave  their  caps  to  us. 
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In  a  little  time  they  came  quite  up  to  us ;  and 
I  saw  friend  William  stand  in  the  boat,  and  make  i 
signs  to  us ;  so  they  came  on  board ;  but  when 
I  saw  there  were  but  fifteen  of  our  one-and- thirty 
men,  I  a?ked  what  had  become  of  their  fellows. 
'  "  0,"  says  William,  "  they  are  all  very  well ;  and 
my  dream  is  fully  made  good,  and  the  cock 
swain's  too." 

This  made  me  very  impatient  to  know  how 
the  case  stood ;  so  he  told  us  the  whole  story, 
which  indeed  surprised  us  all.  The  next  day  we 
weighed,  and  stood  away  southerly  to  join  Cap- ! 
tain  Wilmot  and  ship  at  Mangahelly,  where  we 
found  him,  as  I  said,  a  little  chagrined  at  our' 
stay;  but  we  pacified  him  afterwards  with  telling 
him  the  history  of  William's  dream,  and  the  con 
sequence  of  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  camp  of  our  comrades 
was  so  near  Mangahelly,  that  our  admiral  and  I,  I 
friend  William,  and  some  of  the  men,  resolved  to! 
take  the  sloop  and  go  and  see  them,  and  fetch  J 
them  all,  and  their  goods,  bag  and  baggage,  on 
board  our  ship,  which  accordingly  we  did,  and 
found  their  camp,  their  fortifications,  the  battery  i 
of  guns  they  had  erected,  their  treasure  and  all ' 
the  men,  just  as  William  had  related  it ;  so,  after 
some  stay,  we  took  all  the  men  into  the  sloop, 
and  brought  them  away  with  us. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  knew  what  was 
become  of  Captain  Avery ;  but  after  about  a 
month,  by  the  direction  of  the  men  who  had  lost 
their  ship,  we  sent  the  sloop  to  cruise  along  the 
shore,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  they  were ; 
and  in  about  a  week's  cruise  our  men  found 
them  ;  and  particularly,  that  they  had  lost  their 
ship,  as  well  as  our  men  had  lost  theirs,  and 
that  they  were  every  way  in  as  bad  a  condition 
as  ours. 

It  was  about  ten  days  before  the  sloop  re 
turned,  and  Captain  Avery  with  them ;  and  this 
was  the  whole  force  that,  as  I  remember,  Captain 
Avery  ever  had  with  him ;  for  now  we  joined  all 
our  forces  together,  and  it  stood  thus  : — We  had 
two  ships  and  a  sloop,  in  which  we  had  320  men, 
but  much  too  few  to  man  them  as  they  ought  to 
be,  the  great  Portuguese  ship  requiring  of  herself 
near  400  men  to  man  her  completely.  As  for 
our  lost,  but  now  found  comrade,  her  complement 
of  men  was  180,  or  thereabouts;  and  Captain 
Avery  had  about  300  men  with  him,  whereof 
he  had  ten  carpenters  with  him,  most  of  whom 
were  found  aboard  the  prize  they  had  taken  ;  so 
that,  in  a  word,  all  the  force  that  Avery  had  at 
Madagascar,  in  the  year  1699,  or  thereabouts, 
amounted  to  our  three  ships,  for  his  own  was  lost, 
as  you  have  heard,  and  never  had  any  more  than 
about  1,200  men  in  all. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this  that  all  our 
crews  got  together,  and  as  Avery  was  unshipped, 
we  all  agreed  to  bring  our  own  company  into  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war  and  the  sloop,  and  give 
Captain  Avery  the  Spanish  frigate,  with  all  the 
tackles  and  furniture,  guns  and  ammunition,  for 
his  crew  by  themselves;  for  which  they,  being 
full  of  wealth,  agreed  to  give  us  40,000  pieces  of 
eight. 

Jt  was  next  considered  what  course  we  should 
take.  Captain  Avery,  to  give  him  his  due,  pro 
posed  our  building  a  little  city  here,  establishing 
ourselves  or.  shore,  with  a  good  fortification  and 


works  proper  to  defend  ourselves;  and  that,  as 
we  had  wealth  enough,  and  could  increase  it  to 
what  degree  we  pleased,  we  should  content  our 
selves  to  retire  here,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
world.  But  I  soon  convinced  him  that  this  place 
would  be  no  security  to  us,  if  we  pretended  to 
carry  on  our  cruising  trade ;  for  that  then  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  indeed  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  would  be  engaged  to  root  us  out ;  but  if 
we  resolved  to  live  there  as  in  retirement,  and 
plant  in  the  country  as  private  men,  and  give 
over  our  trade  of  pirating,  then,  indeed,  we  might 
plant  and  settle  ourselves  where  we  pleased. 
But  then,  I  told  him,  the  best  way  would  be  to 
treat  with  the  natives,  and  buy  a  tract  of  land  of 
them  farther  up  the  country,  seated  upon  some 
navigable  river,  where  boats  might  go  up  and 
down  for  pleasure,  but  not  ships  to  endanger  us ; 
that  thus  planting  the  high  ground  with  cattle, 
such  as  cows  and  goats,  of  which  the  country 
also  was  full,  to  be  sure  we  might  live  here  as 
well  as  any  men  in  the  world ;  and  I  owned  to 
him  I  thought  it  was  a  good  retreat  for  those 
that  were  willing  to  leave  off  and  lay  down,  and 
yet  did  not  care  to  venture  home  and  be  hanged ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  run  the  risk  of  it. 

Captain  Avery,  however,  made  no  positive 
discovery  of  his  intentions.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  decline  my  notion  of  going  up  into  the  country 
to  plant ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  apparent  he 
was  of  Captain  Wilmot's  opinion — that  they 
might  maintain  themselves  on  shore,  and  yet 
carry  on  their  cruising  trade  too;  and  upon  this 
they  resolved.  But,  as  I  afterwards  understood, 
about  fifty  of  their  men  went  up  the  country, 
and  settled  themselves  in  an  inland  place  as  a 
colony.  Whether  they  are  there  still  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell,  or  how  many  of  them  are  alive ;  but 
it  is  my  opinion  they  are  there  still,  and  that 
they  are  considerably  increased,  for,  as  I  hear, 
they  have  got  some  women  among  them,  though 
not  many ;  for  it  seems  five  Dutch  women  and 
three  or  four  little  girls  were  taken  by  them  in  a 
Dutch  ship,  which  they  afterwards  took  going  to 
Mocha;  and  three  of  those  women,  marrying 
some  of  these  men,  went  with  them  to  live  in 
their  new  plantation.  But  of  this  I  speak  only 
by  hearsay. 

As  we  lay  here  some  time,  I  found  our  people 
mightily  divided  in  their  notions:  some  were  for 
going  this  way,  and  some  that,  till  at  last  I  began 
to  foresee  they  would  part  company,  and  perhaps 
we  should  not  have  men  enough  to  keep  together 
to  man  the  great  ship ;  so  I  took  Captain  Wilmot 
aside,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  about  it,  but 
soon  perceived  that  he  inclined  himself  to  stay  at 
Madagascar,  and  having  got  a  vast  wealth  for  his 
own  share,  had  secret  designs  of  getting  home 
some  way  or  other. 

I  argued  the  impossibility  of  it,  and  the  hazard 
he  would  run,  either  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
thieves  and  murderers  in  the  Red  Sea,  who 
would  never  let  such  a  treasure  as  his  pass  their 
hands,  or  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  Dutch,  or  French,  who  would  certainly 
hang  him  for  a  pirate.  I  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  voyage  1  had  made  from  this  very  place  to 
the  continent  of  Africa,  and  what  a  journey  it 
was  to  travel  on  foot. 

In  short,  nothing  could  persuade  him,  but  h* 
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would  go  into  the  Red  Sea  with  the  sloop,  and 
where  the  children  of  Israel  passed  through  the 
sea  dry-shod,  and,  landing  there,  would  travel  to 
Grand  Cairo  by  land,  which  is  not  above  eighty 
miles,  and  from  thence  he  said  he  could  ship 
himself,  by  the  way  of  Alexandria,  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

I  represented  the  hazard,  and  indeed  the  im 
possibility,  of  his  passing  by  Mocha  and  Judda  j 
without  being  attacked,  if  he  offered  it  by  force, ! 
or  plundered,  if  he  went  to  get  leave ;  and  ex- ! 
plained  the  reasons  of  it  so  much  and  so  effectu- 1 
ally,  that  though  at  last  he  would  not  hearken 
to  it  himself,  none  of  his  men  would  go  with  him. 
They  told  him  they  would  go  anywhere  with  him 
to  serve  him,  but  that  this  was  running  himself 
and  them  into  certain  destruction,  without  any 
possibility  of  avoiding  it,  or  probability  of  answer 
ing  his  end.     The  captain  took  what   I  said  to 
him  quite  wrong,  and  pretended  to  resent  it,  and 
gave  me  some  buccaneer  words  upon  it ;  but  I 
gave  him  no  return  to  it  but  this :  that  I  advised 
him  for  his  advantage  ;  that  if  he  did  not  under 
stand  it  so,  it  was  his  fault,  not  mine ;  that  I  did 
not  forbid  him  to  go,  nor  had  I  offered  to  persuade 
any  of  the  men  not  to  go  with  him,  though  it  was 
to  their  apparent  destruction. 

However,  warm  heads  are  not  easily  cooled. 
The  captain  was  so  eager  that  he  quitted  our 
company,  and,  with  most  of  his  crew,  went  over 
to  Captain  Avery,  and  sorted  with  his  people, 
taking  all  the  treasure  with  him,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  not  very  fair  in  him,  we  having  agreed 
to  share  all  our  gains,  whether  more  or  less, 
whether  absent  or  present. 

Our  men  muttered  a  little  at  it,  but  I  pacified 
them  as  well  as  I  could,  and  told  them  it  was 
easy  for  us  to  get  as  much,  if  we  minded  our 
hits ;  and  Captain  Wilmot  had  set  us  a  very 
good  example ;  for,  by  the  same  rule,  the  agree 
ment  of  any  farther  sharing  of  profits  with  them 
was  at  an  end.  I  took  this  occasion  to  put  into 
their  heads  some  part  of  my  farther  designs, 
which  were,  to  range  over  the  eastern  sea,  and 
see  if  we  could  not  make  ourselves  as  rich  as 
Mr  Avery,  who,  it  was  true,  had  gotten  a  pro 
digious  deal  of  money,  though  not  one  half  of 
what  was  said  of  it  in  Europe. 

Our  men  were  so  pleased  with  my  forward, 
enterprising  temper,  that  they  assured  me  that 
they  would  go  with  me,  one  and  all,  over  the 
whole  globe,  wherever  I  would  carry  them  ;  and 
as  for  Captain  Wilmot,  they  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him.  This  came  to  his  ears, 
and  put  him  into  a  great  rage,  so  that  he  threat 
ened,  if  J  came  on  shore,  he  would  cut  my 
throat. 

I  had  information  of  it  privately,  but  took  no 
notice  of  it  at  all ;  only  1  took  care  not  to  go 
unprovided  for  him,  and  seldom  walked  about 
but  in  very  good  company.  However,  at  last 
Captain  Wilmot  and  I  met,  and  talked  over  the 
matter  very  seriously,  and  I  offered  him  the 
sloop  to  go  where  he  pleased,  or,  if  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  that,  I  offered  to  take  the  sloop, 
and  leave  him  the  great  ship ;  but  he  declined 
both,  and  only  desired  that  I  would  leave  him 
six  carpenters,  which  I  had  in  our  ship  more 
than  I  had  need  of,  to  help  his  men  to  finish  the 
sloop  that  was  begun  before  we  came  thither,  by 


the  men  that  lost  their  ship.  This  I  consented 
readily  to,  and  lent  him  several  other  hands  that 
were  useful  to  him  ;  and  in  a  little  time  they 
built  a  stout  brigantine,  able  to  carry  fourteen 
guns  and  200  men. 

What  measures  they  took,  and  how  Captain 
Avery  managed  afterwards,  is  too  long  a  story  to 
meddle  with  here  ;  nor  is  it  any  of  my  business, 
having  my  own  story  still  upon  my  hands. 

We  lay  here,  about  these  idle  disputes,  almost 
five  months,  when,  about  the  latter  end  of  March, 
I  set  sail  with  the  great  ship,  having  in  her  forty- 
four  guns  and  400  men,  and  the  sloop,  carrying 
eighty  men.  We  did  not  steer  to  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  so  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  as  was  first 
intended,  the  east  monsoons  blowing  yet  too 
strong,  but  we  kept  more  under  the  African 
coast,  where  we  had  the  wind  variable  till  we 
passed  the  line,  and  made  the  Cape  Bassa,  in 
the  latitude  of  four  degrees  ten  minutes ;  from 
thence,  the  monsoons  beginning  to  change  to  the 
N.E.  and  N.  N.  E.,  we  led  it  away,  with  the  wind 
large,  to  the  Maldives,  a  famous  lodge  of  islands, 
well  known  by  all  the  sailors  who  have  gone  into 
those  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  leaving  these 
islands  a  little  to  the  south,  we  made  Cape 
Comorin,  the  southernmost  land  of  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  went  round  the  isle  of  Ceylon. 
Here  we  lay  by  a-while  to  wait  for  purchase ; 
and  here  we  saw  three  large  English  East  India 
ships  going  from  Bengal,  or  from  Fort  St  George 
homeward  for  England,  or  rather  for  Bombay 
and  Surat,  till  the  trade  set  in. 

We  brought  to,  and  hoisting  an  English 
ancient  and  pendant,  lay  by  for  them,  as  if  we 
intended  to  attack  them.  They  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of  us  a  good  while,  though  they 
saw  our  colours ;  and  I  believe,  at  first  they 
thought  us  to  be  French,  but  as  they  came 
nearer  to  us,  we  let  them  soon  see  what  we 
were,  for  we  hoisted  a  black  flog,  with  two  cross 
daggers  in  it,  on  our  main-top-mast  head,  which 
let  them  see  what  they  were  to  expect. 

We  soon  found  the  effects  of  this ;  for  at  first 
they  spread  their  ancients,  and  made  up  to  us  in 
a  line,  as  if  they  would  fight  us,  having  the  wind 
off  shore,  fair  enough  to  have  brought  them  on 
board  us;  but  when  they  saw  what  force  we 
were  of,  and  found  we  were  cruisers  of  another 
kind,  they  stood  away  from  us  again,  with  all 
the  sail  they  could  make.  If  they  had  come  up, 
we  should  have  given  them  an  unexpected  wel 
come,  but  as  it  was,  we  had  no  mind  to  follow 
them  ;  so  we  let  them  go,  for  the  same  reasons 
which  I  mentioned  before. 

But  though  we  let  them  pass,  we  did  not 
design  to  let  others  go  at  so  easy  a  price.  It  was 
but  the  next  morning  that  we  saw  a  sail  stand 
ing  round  Capo  Comoriu,  and  steering,  as  wi: 
thought,  the  same  course  with  us.  We  knew 
not  at  first  what  to  do  with  her,  because  she  had 
the  shore  on  her  larboard  quarter,  and  if  we 
offered  to  chase  her,  she  might  put  into  any  port 
or  creek,  and  escape  us  ;  but,  to  prevent  this, 
we  sent  the  sloop  to  get  in  between  her  and  the 
land.  As  soon  as  she  saw  that,  she  hauled  in  to 
keep  the  land  aboard,  and  when  the  sloop  stood 
towards  her,  she  made  right  ashore,  with  all  the 
canvass  she  could  spread. 

The  sloop,  however,  came  up  with  her  and 
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engaged  her,  and  found  she  was  a  vessel  of  ten 
guns,  Portuguese  built,  but  in  the  Dutch  traders' 
hands,  and  manned  by  Dutchmen,  who  were 
bound  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  Batavia,  to 
fetch  spices  and  other  goods  from  thence.  The 
sloop's  men  took  her,  and  had  the  rummaging  of 
her  before  we  came  up.  She  had  in  her  some 
European  goods,  and  a  good  round  sum  of 
money,  and  some  pearl ;  so  that,  though  we  did 
not  go  to  the  gulf  for  the  pearl,  the  pearl  came 
to  us  out  of  the  gulf,  and  we  had  our  share  of  it. 
This  was  a  rich  ship,  and  the  goods  were  of  very 
considerable  value,  besides  the  money  and  the 
pearl. 

We  had  a  long  consultation  here  what  we 
should  do  with  the  men,  for,  to  give  them  the 
ship,  and  let  them  pursue  their  way  to  Java, 
would  be  to  alarm  the  Dutch  factory  there,  who 
are  by  far  the  strongest  in  the  Indies,  and  to 
make  our  passage  that  way  impracticable ; 
whereas  we  resolved  to  visit  that  part  of  the 
world  in  our  way,  but  were  not  willing  to  pass 
the  great.  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  we  hoped  for  a 
great  deal  of  purchase  ;  and  therefore  it  behoved 
us  not  to  be  waylaid  before  we  came  there, 
because  they  knew  we  must  pass  by  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  or  those  of  Sunda ;  and  either  way 
it  was  very  easy  to  prevent  us. 

While  we  were  consulting  this  in  the  great 
cabin,  the  men  had  had  the  same  debate  before 
the  mast ;  and  it  seems  the  majority  there  were 
for  pickling  up  the  poor  Dutchmen  among  the 
herrings  ;  in  a  word,  they  were  for  throwing 
them  all  into  the  sea.  Poor  William,  the 
quaker,  was  in  great  concern  about  this,  and 
comes  directly  to  me  to  talk  about  it.  "  Hark 
thee,"  says  William,  "  what  wilt  thou  do  with  ' 
these  Dutchmen  that  thou  hast  on  board  ?  Thou 
wilt  not  let  them  go,  I  suppose,"  says  he. 
"  Why,"  says  I,  "  William,  would  you  advise 
me  to  let  them  go  ?"  "  No,"  says  William,  "  i 
cannot  say  it  is  fit  for  thee  to  let  them  go  ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  go  on  with  their  voyage  to  Batavia, 
because  it  is  not  for  thy  turn  that  the  Dutch  at 
Batavia  should  have  any  knowledge  of  thy  being 
in  these  seas."  "  Well,  then,"  says  I  to  him,  "  I 
know  no  remedy  but  to  throw  them  overboard. 
You  know,  William,''  says  I,  "  a  Dutchman 
swims  like  a  fish  ;  and  all  our  people  here  are  of 
the  same  opinion  as  well  as  I."  At  the  same  time 
I  resolved  it  should  not  be  done,  but  wanted  to 
hear  what  William  would  say.  He  gravely  re 
plied,  "  If  all  the  men  in  the  ship  were  of  that 
mind,  I  will  never  believe  that  thou  wilt  be  of 
that  mind  thyself,  for  I  have  heard  thee  protest 
against  cruelty  in  all  other  cases."  "  Well,  Wil 
liam,"  says  I,  "  that  is  true  ;  but  what  then 
shall  we  do  with  them  ?"  "  Why,"  says  William, 
"  is  there  no  way  but  to  murder  them  ?  I  am 
persuaded  thou  canst  not  be  in  earnest."  "  No, 
indeed,  William,"  says  I,  "  I  am  not  in  earnest ; 
but  they  shall  not  go  to  Java,  no,  nor  to  Ceylon, 
that  is  certain."  "  But,"  says  William,  "  the 
men  have  done  thee  no  injury  at  all ;  what 
canst  thou  pretend  to  hurt  them  for  ?"  "  Nay, 
William,"  says  I,  "  do  not  talk  of  that ;  I  have 
pretence  enough,  if  that  be  all ;  my  pretence 
is,  to  prevent  doing  me  hurt,  and  that  is  as 
necessary  a  piece  of  the  law  of  self-preservation 
as  any  you  can  name ;  but  the  main  thing  is, 


I  know  not  what  to  do  with  them,  to  prevent 
;  their  prating." 

While  William  and  I  were  talking,  the  poor 
j  Dutchmen  were  openly  condemned  to  die,  as  it 
!  may  be  called,  by  the  whole  ship's  company ;  and 
so  warm  were  the  men  upon  it,  that  they  grew 
very  clamorous ;  and  when  they  heard  that  Wil- 
j  liam  was  against  it,  some  of  them  swore  they 
should  die,  and  if  William  opposed  it,  he  should 
drown  along  with  them. 

But,  as  I  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  their 
cruel  project,  so  I  found  it  was  time  to  take  upon 
me  a  little,  or  the  bloody  humour  might  grow  too 
strong ;  so  I  called  the  Dutchmen  up,  and  talked 
a  little  with  them.  First,  I  asked  them  if  they 
were  willing  to  go  with  us :  two  of  them  offered 
it  presently ;  but  the  rest,  which  were  fourteen, 
declined  it.  "  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  where  would 
you  go  ?"  They  desired  they  should  go  to  Cey 
lon.  No,  I  told  them  I  could  not  allow  them  to 
go  to  any  Dutch  factory,  and  told  them  very 
plainly  the  reasons  of  it,  which  they  could  not 
deny  to  be  just.  I  let  them  know  also  the  cruel, 
bloody  measures  of  our  men,  but  that  I  had  re 
solved  to  save  them,  if  possible ;  and  therefore  I 
told  them,  I  would  set  them  on  shore  at  some 
English  factory  at  Bengal,  or  put  them  on  board 
any  English  ship  I  met,  after  I  was  past  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  or  of  Malacca,  but  not  before : 
for,  as  to  my  coming  back  again,  I  told  them  I 
would  run  the  venture  of  their  Dutch  power  from 
Batavia,  but  I  would  not  have  the  news  come 
there  before  me,  because  it  would  make  all  their 
merchant  ships  lay  up,  and  keep  out  of  our  way. 

It  came  next  into  our  consideration  what  we 
should  do  with  the  ship ;  but  this  was  not  long 
resolving  ;  for  there  were  but  two  ways,  either  to 
set  her  on  fire,  or  to  run  her  on  shore,  and  we 
chose  the  last ;  so  we  set  her  foresail  with  the 
tack  at  the  cat-head,  and  lashed  her  helm  a  little 
|  to  starboard,  to  answer  her  head-sail,  and  so  set 
her  a-going,  with  neither  cat  nor  dog  in  her ;  and 
it  was  not  above  two  hours  before  we  saw  her 
run  right  ashore  upon  the  coast.  .1  little  beyond 
the  Cape  Comorin ;  and  away  we  went  round 
about  Ceylon,  for  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

We  sailed  along  there,  not  in  sight  of  the  shore 
i  only,  but  so  near  as  to  see  the  ships  in  the  road 
at  Fort  St  David,  Fort  St  George,  and  at  the 
]  other  factories  along  that  shore,  as  well  as  along 
the  coast  of  Golconda,  carrying  our  English  an 
cient  when  we  came  near  the  Dutch  factories, 
and  Dutch  colours  when  we  passed  by  the  English 
factories.  We  met  with  little  purchase  upon  this 
coast,  except  two  small  vessels  of  Golconda,  bound 
cross  the  bay  with  bales  of  calicoes  and  muslins, 
and  wrought  silks,  and  fifteen  bales  of  romals, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  which  were  going,  on 
whose  account  we  knew  not,  to  Achin,  and  to  other 
ports  on  the  coast  of  Malacca :  we  did  not  in 
quire  to  what  place  in  particular ;  but  we  let  the 
vessels  go,  having  none  but  Indians  on  board. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  bay  we  met  with  a  great 
jonk  belonging  to  the  Mogul's  court,  with  a  great 
many  people,  passengers  as  we  supposed  them  to 
be :  it  seems  they  were  bound  for  the  river 
Hooghly,  or  Ganges,  and  came  from  Sumatra. 
This  was  a  prize  worth  taking  indeed ;  and  we 
got  so  much  gold  in  her,  besides  other  goods 
which  we  did  not  meddle  with, — pepper  in  par- 
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ticular — that  it  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  our 
cruise ;  for  almost  all  my  men  said  we  were  rich 
enough,  and  desired  to  go  back  again  to  Mada 
gascar  ;  but  I  had  other  things  in  my  head  still, 
and  when  I  came  to  talk  with  them,  and  set 
friend  William  to  talk  with  them,  we  put  such 
further  golden  hopes  into  their  heads,  that  we 
soon  prevailed  with  them  to  let  us  go  on. 

My  next  design  was  to  leave  all  the  dangerous 
straits  of  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Sunda,  where 
we  could  expect  no  great  booty,  but  what  we 
might  light  on  in  European  ships,  which  we  must 
fight  for  ;  and  though  we  were  able  to  fight,  and 
wanted  no  courage,  even  to  desperation,  yet  we 
were  rich  too,  and  resolved  to  be  richer,  and  took 
this  for  our  maxim,  that  while  we  were  sure  the 
wealth  we  sought  was  to  be  had  without  fighting, 
we  had  no  occasion  to  put  ourselves  to  the  ne 
cessity  of  fighting  for  that  which  would  come 
upon  easy  terms. 

CHAPTER   III. 

DANGEROUS     ADVENTURE.  —    CONSEQUENCES    OF    A 

BLAST  OF  LIGHTNING,   WILLIAM    LEAVES    THE 

SHIP    ON    A    TRADING     SCHEME. WE    MAKE     THE 

ISLAND  OF  FORMOSA WILLIAM  RETURNS,  AFTER 


NESE.WITH  WHOM  WE  BEGIN  TRADING. — STRANGE 
ACCOUNT  OF  THIRTEEN  ENGLISHMEN  RESIDENT 
AT  JAPAN. 

WE  left,  therefore,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  com 
ing  to  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  we  put  in  at  a 
small  port,  where  there  was  a  town,  inhabited 
only  by  Malays ;  and  here  we  took  in  fresh 
water,  and  a  large  quantity  of  good  pork,  pickled 
up  and  well  salted,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  being  in  the  very  middle  of  the  tor 
rid  zone,  viz.,  in  three  degrees  fifteen  minutes 
north  latitude.  We  also  took  on  board  both 
our  vessels  forty  hogs  alive,  which  served  us  for 
fresh  provisions,  having  abundance  of  food  for 
them,  such  as  the  country  produced,  such  as 
guams,  potatoes,  and  a  sort  of  coarse  rice,  good 
for  nothing  else  but  to  feed  the  swine.  We 
killed  one  of  these  hogs  every  day,  and  found 
them  to  be  excellent  meat.  We  took  in  also  a 
monstrous  quantity  of  ducks,  and  cocks  and  hens, 
the  same  kind  as  we  have  in  England,  which  we 
kept  for  change  of  provisions ;  and  if  I  remember 
right,  we  had  no  less  than  two  thousand  of 
them ;  so  that  at  first  we  were  pestered  with 
them  very  much,  but  we  soon  lessened  them  by 
boiling,  roasting,  stewing,  &c.,  for  we  never 
wanted  while  we  had  them. 

My  long  projected  design  now  iay  open  to  me, 
which  was,  to  fall  amongst  the  Dutch  spice  is 
lands,  and  see  what  mischief  I  could  do  there. 
Accordingly,  we  put  out  to  sea,  the  12th  of 
August,  and  passing  the  line  on  the  17th,  we 
stood  away  due  south,  leaving  the  Straits  of 
Sunda  and  the  isle  of  Java  on  the  cast,  till  we 
came  to  the  latitude  of  eleven  degrees  twenty 
minutes,  when  we  steered  east  and  E.N.  E., 
having  easy  gales  from  the  W.  S.W.  till  we  came 
among  the  Moluccas,  or  Spiee  Islands. 

We  passed  those  seas  with  less  difficulty  than 
in  other  places,  the  winds  to  the  south  of  Java 
being  more  variable,  and  the  weather  good, 
though  sometimes  we  met  with  squally  weather 


and  short  storms ;  but  when  we  came  in  among 
the  Spice  Islands  themselves  we  had  a  share  of 
the  monsoons,  or  trade  winds,  and  made  use  of 
them  accordingly. 

The  infinite  number  of  islands  which  lie  in 
these  seas  embarrassed  us  strangely,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  we  worked  our  way 
through  them ;  then  we  steered  for  the  north 
side  of  the  Phillippincs,  when  we  had  a  double 
chance  for  purchase,  viz.,  either  to  meet  with  the 
Spanish  ships  from  Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of 
New  Spain,  or  vve  were  certain  not  to  fail  of  find 
ing  some  ships  or  jonks  of  China,  who,  if  they 
came  from  China,  would  have  a  great  quantity  of 
goods  of  value  on  board,  as  well  as  money;  or  if 
we  took  them  going  back,  we  should  find  them 
laden  with  nutmegs  and  cloves  from  Banda  and 
Ternate,  or  from  some  of  the  other  islands. 

We  were  right  in  our  guesses  here  to  a  tittle, 
and  we  steered  directly  through  a  large  outlet, 
which  they  call  a  strait,  though  it  be  fifteen  miles 
broad,  and  to  an  island  they  call  Daurma,  and 
from  thence  N.N.  E.  to  Banda.  Between  these 
islands  we  met  with  a  Dutch  jonk,  or  vessel,  go- 
jng  to  Amboyna :  we  took  her  without  much 
trouble,  and  I  had  much  ado  to  prevent  our  men 
murdering  all  the  men,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
them  say  they  belonged  to  Amboyna :  the  rea 
sons  I  suppose  any  one  will  guess. 

We  took  out  of  her  about  sixteen  tons  of  nut. 
megs,  some  provisions  and  their  small  arms,  for 
they  had  no  great  guns,  and  let  the  ship  go : 
from  thence  we  sailed  directly  to  the  Banda 
Island,  or  Islands,  where  we  were  sure  to  get 
more  nutmegs  if  we  thought  fit.  For  my  part,  I 
would  willingly  have  got  more  nutmegs,  though 
I  had  paid  for  them,  but  our  people  abhorred 
paying  for  anything ;  so  we  got  about  twelve  tons 
more  at  several  times,  most  of  them  from  shore, 
and  only  a  few  in  a  small  boat  of  the  natives, 
which  was  going  to  Gilolo.  We  should  have 
traded  openly,  but  the  Dutch,  who  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  those  islands,  forbid  the 
people  dealing  with  us,  or  any  strangers  what 
ever,  and  kept  them  so  in  awe  that  they  durst 
not  do  it ;  so  we  could  indeed  have  made  nothing 
of  it  if  we  had  staid  longer,  and  therefore  re 
solved  to  be  gone  for  Ternate,  and  see  if  we  could 
make  up  our  loading  with  cloves. 

Accordingly  we  stood  away  north,  but  found 
ourselves  so  entangled  among  innumerable  is 
lands,  and  without  any  pilot  that  understood  the 
channel  and  races  between  them,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  give  it  over,  and  resolved  to  go  back 
again  to  Banda,  and  see  what  we  could  get 
among  the  other  islands  thereabouts. 

The  first  adventure  we  made  here  had  like  to 
have  been  fatal  to  us  all,  for  the  sloop  being  a-head, 
made  the  signal  to  us  for  seeing  a  sail,  and  afterwards 
another,  and  a  third,  by  which  we  understood  she 
saw  three  sail ;  whereupon  we  made  more  sail  to 
come  up  with  her,  but  on  a  sudden  were  gotten 
among  some  rocks,  falling  foul  upon  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  frightened  us  all  very  heartily  ; 
for  having,  it  seems,  but  just  water  enough,  as 
j  it  were  to  an  inch,  our  rudder  struck  upon  the 
|  top  of  a  rock,  which  gave  us  a  terrible  shock, 
and  split  a  great  piece  off  the  rudder,  and  indeed 
disabled  it  so  that  our  ship  would  not  steer  at 
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all,  at  least  not  so  as  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and 
we  were  glad  to  hand  all  our  sails,  except  our 
fore-sail  and  main-top-sail,  and  with  them  we 
stood  away  to  the  east,  to  see  if  we  could  find 
any  creek  or  harbour  where  we  might  lay  the 
ship  on  shore,  and  repair  our  rudder  ;  besides,  we 
found  the  ship  herself  had  received  some  damage, 
for  she  had  some  little  leak  near  her  stern-post, 
but  a  great  way  under  water. 

By  this  mischance  we  lost  the  advantages, 
whatever  they  were,  of  the  three  sail  of  ships, 
which  we  afterwards  came  to  hear  were  small 
Dutch  ships  from  Batavia,  going  to  Banda  and 
Amboyna,  to  load  spice,  and,  no  doubt,  had  a 
good  quantity  of  money  on  board. 

Upon  the  disaster  I  have  been  speaking  of  you 
may  very  well  suppose  that  we  came  to  an  an 
chor  as  soon  as  we  could,  which  was  upon  a  small 
island  not  far  from  Banda,  where,  though  the 
Dutch  keep  no  factory,  yet  they  come  at  the 
season  to  buy  nutmegs  and  mace.  We  stayed 
there  thirteen  days;  but  there  being  no  place 
where  we  could  lay  the  ship  on  shore,  we  sent 
the  sloop  to  cruise  among  the  islands,  to  look  out 
for  a  place  fit  for  us.  In  the  meantime  we  got 
very  good  water  here,  some  provisions,  roots,  and 
fruits,  and  a  good  quantity  of  nutmegs  and  mace, 
which  we  found  ways  to  trade  with  the  natives 
for,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  masters,  the 
Dutch. 

At  length  our  sloop  returned  ;  having  found 
another  island  where  there  was  a  very  good  har 
bour,  we  ran  in,  and  came  to  an  anchor.  We 
immediately  unbent  all  our  sails,  sent  them 
ashore  upon  the  island,  and  set  up  seven  or  eight  I 
tents  with  them ;  then  we  unrigged  our  top-  j 
masts,  and  lowered  them  down,  hoisted  all  our 
guns  out,  our  provisions  and  plunder,  and  put 
them  ashore  in  the  tents.  With  the  guns  we , 
made  two  small  batteries,  for  fear  of  a  surprise, 
and  kept  a  look  out  upon  the  hill.  When  we 
were  all  ready,  we  laid  the  ship  a-ground  upon  a 
hard  sand,  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour,  and 
shored  her  up  on  each  side.  At  low  water  she 
lay  almost  dry,  so  we  mended  her  bottom,  and 
stopped  the  leak  which  was  occasioned  by  strain 
ing  some  of  the  rudder  irons  with  the  shock 
which  the  ship  had  against  the  rock. 

Having  done  this,  we  also  took  occasion  to 
clean  her  bottom,  which,  having  been  at  sea  so 
long,  was  very  foul.  The  sloop  washed  and 
tallowed  also,  but  was  ready  before  us,  and 
cruised  eight  or  ten  days  among  the  islands,  but 
met  with  no  purchase  ;  so  that  we  began  to  be 
tired  of  the  place,  having  little  to  divert  us  but 
the  most  furious  claps  of  thunder  that  ever  were 
heard  or  read  of  in  the  world. 

We  were  in  hopes  to  have  met  with  some 
purchase  here  among  the  Chinese,  who,  we  had 
been  told,  came  to  Ternate  to  trade  for  cloves, 
and  to  the  Banda  isles  for  nutmegs ;  and  we 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  loaded  our 
galleon,  or  .great  ship,  with  these  two  sorts  of 
spice,  and  have  thought  it  a  glorious  voyage ; 
but  we  found  nothing  stirring  more  than  what  I 
have  said,  except  Dutchmen,  who,  by  what 
means  we  could  not  imagine,  had  either  a 
jealousy  of  us  or  intelligence  of  us,  and  kept 
themselves  close  in  their  ports. 

I  was  once  resolved  to  have  made  a  descent 


at  the  island  of  Dumas,  the  place  most  famous 
for  the  best  nutmegs ;  but  friend  William,  who 
was  always  for  doing  our  business  without 
fighting,  dissuaded  me  from  it,  and  gave  such 
reasons  for  it  that  we  could  not  resist ;  particu 
larly  the  great  heats  of  the  season,  and  of  the 
place,  for  we  were  now  in  the  latitude  of  just  half 
a  degree  south ;  but  while  we  were  disputing 
this  point  we  were  soon  determined  by  the  fol 
lowing  accident: — We  had  a  strong  gale  of  wind 
at  S.  W.  by  W.,  and  the  ship  had  fresh  way,  but 
a  great  sea  rolling  in  upon  us  from  the  N.  E., 
which  we  afterwards  found  was  the  pouring  in  of 
the  great  ocean  east  of  New  Guinea.  However, 
as  I  said,  we  stood  away  large,  and  made  fresh 
way,  when,  on  the  sudden,  from  a  dark  cloud 
which  hovered  over  our  heads,  came  a  flash,  or 
rather  blast,  of  lightning,  which  was  so  terrible, 
and  quivered  so  long  among  us,  that  not  I  only, 
but  all  our  men,  thought  the  ship  was  on  fire. 
The  heat  of  the  flash,  or  fire,  was  so  sensibly  felt 
in  our  faces,  that  some  of  our  men  had  blisters 
raised  by  it  on  their  skins,  not  immediately, 
perhaps,  by  the  heat,  but  by  the  poisonous  or 
noxious  particles  which  mixed  themselves  with 
the  matter  inflamed.  But  this  was  not  all ;  the 
shock  of  the  air,  which  the  fracture  in  the 
clouds  made,  was  such  that  our  ship  shook  as 
when  a  broadside  is  fired  ;  and  her  motion  being 
checked,  as  it  were  at  once,  by  a  repulse  supe 
rior  to  the  force  that  gave  her  way  before,  the 
sails  all  flew  back  in  a  moment,  and  the  ship  lay, 
as  we  might  truly  say,  thunder-struck.  As  the 
blast  from  the  cloud  was  so  very  uear  us,  it  was 
but  a  few  moments  after  the  flash  that  the  ter- 
riblest  clap  of  thunder  followed  that  was  ever 
heard  by  mortals.  I  firmly  believe  a  blast  of  a 
hundred  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  could  not 
have  been  greater  to  our  hearing ;  nay,  indeed, 
to  some  of  our  men  it  took  away  their  hearing. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  describe,  or  any 
one  to  conceive,  the  terror  of  that  minute.  Our 
men  were  in  such  a  consternation,  that  not  a 
man  on  board  the  ship  had  presence  of  mind  to 
apply  to  the  proper  duty  of  a  sailor,  except 
friend  William  ;  and  had  he  not  run  very  nimbly, 
and  with  a  composure  that  I  am  sure  1  was  not 
master  of,  to  let  go  the  fore-sheet,  set  in  the 
weather-brace  of  the  fore-yard,  and  haul  down 
the  top-sails,  we  had  certainly  brought  all  our 
masts  by  the  board,  and  perhaps  have  been  over, 
whelmed  in  the  sea. 

As  for  myself,  I  must  confess  my  eyes  were 
open  to  my  danger,  though  not  the  least  to  any 
thing  of  application  for  remedy.  I  was  all 
amazement  and  confusion,  and  this  was  the  first 
time  that  I  can  say  1  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
that  horror  which  I  know  since  much  more  of, 
upon  the  just  reflection  on  my  former  life.  I 
thought  myself  doomed  by  heaven  to  sink  that 
moment  into  eternal  destruction;  and  with  this 
peculiar  mark  of  terror,  viz.,  that  the  vengeance 
was  not  executed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  human 
justice,  but  that  God  had  taken  me  into  his 
immediate  disposing,  and  had  resolved  to  be  the 
executor  of  his  own  vengeance. 

Let  them  alone  describe  the  confusion  I  was 

in,  who  know  what  was  the  case  of Child, 

of  Shadwell,  or  Francia  Spira.      It  is  impossible 
to  describe  it.      Mv  soul  was  all  amazement  and 
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surprise  ;  I  thought  myself  just  sinking  into  eter 
nity,  owning  the  divine  justice  of  my  punishment, 
but  not  at  all  feeling  any  of  the  moving,  softening 
tokens  of  a  sincere  penitent ;  afflicted  at  the 
punishment,  but  not  at  the  crime  ;  alarmed  at 
the  vengeance,  but  not  terrified  at  the  guilt ; 
having  the  same  gust  to  the  crime,  though  terri 
fied  to  the  last  degree  at  the  thought  of  the 
punishment,  which  I  concluded  I  was  just  now 
going  to  receive. 

But  perhaps  many  that  read  this  will  be  sensi 
ble  of  the  thunder  and  lightning,  that  may  think 
nothing  of  the  rest,  or  rather  may  make  a  jest  of 
it  all ;  so  I  say  no  more  of  it  at  this  time,  but 
proceed  to  the  story  of  the  voyage.  When  the 
amazement  was  over,  and  the  men  began  to 
come  to  themselves,  they  fell  a-calling  for  one 
another,  every  one  for  his  friend,  or  for  those  he 
had  most  respect  for ;  and  it  was  a  singular 
satisfaction  to  find  that  nobody  was  hurt.  The 
next  thing  was  to  inquire  if  the  ship  had  received 
any  damage,  when  the  boatswain  stepping  for 
ward,  found  that  part  of  the  head  was  gone,  but 
not  .so  as  to  endanger  the  bowsprit;  so  we 
hoisted  our  top-sails  again,  hauled  aft  the  fore- 
sheet,  braced  the  yards,  and  went  our  course  as 
before.  Nor  can  I  deny  but  that  we  were  all 
somewhat  like  the  ship';  our  first  astonishment 
being  a  little  over,  and  that  we  found  the  ship 
swim  again,  we  were  soon  the  same  irreligious, 
hardened  crew  that  we  were  before,  and  I  among 
the  rest. 

As  we  now  steered,  our  course  lay  N.N.E., 
and  we  passed  thus,  with  a  fair  wind,  through 
the  strait  or  channel  between  the  island  of  Gilolo 
and  the  land  of  Nova  Guinea,  when  we  were 
soon  in  the  open  sea  or  ocean,  on  the  south 
east  of  the  Phillippines,  being  the  great  Pacific,  or 
South  Sea,  where  it  may  be  said  to  join  itself 
with  the  vast  Indian  Ocean. 

As  we  passed  into  these  seas,  steering  due 
north,  so  we  soon  crossed  the  line  to  the  north 
side,  and  so  sailed  on  towards  Mindanao  and 
Manilla,  the  chief  of  the  Philippine  islands,  with 
out  meeting  with  any  purchase  till  we  came  to 
the  northward  of  Manilla,  and  then  our  trade 
began  ;  for  here  we  took  three  Japanese  vessels, 
though  at  some  distance  from  Manilla.  Two  of 
them  had  made  their  market,  and  were  going 
home  with  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  cloves,  &c.,  be 
sides  all  sorts  of  European  goods,  brought  with 
the  Spanish  ships  from  Acapulco.  They  had 
together  eight-and-thirty  tons  of  cloves,  and  five 
or  six  tons  of  nutmegs,  and  as  much  cinnamon. 
We  took  the  spice,  but  meddled  with  very  little 
of  the  European  goods,  they  being,  as  we  thought, 
not  worth  our  while  ;  but  we  were  very  sorry  for 
it  soon  after,  and  therefore  grew  wiser  upon  the 
next  occasion. 

The  third  Japanese  was  the  best  prize  to  us  ; 
for  he  came  with  money,  and  a  great  deal  of 
gold  uncoined,  to  buy  such  goods  as  we  men 
tioned  above.  We  eased  him  of  his  gold,  and 
did  him  no  other  harm,  and  having  no  intention 
to  stay  long  here,  we  stood  away  for  China. 

We  were  at  sea  above  two  months  upon  this 
voyage,  beating  it  up  against  the  wind,  which 
blew  steadily  from  the  N.E.,  and  within  a  point 
or  two  one  way  or  other ;  and  this  indeed  was 


the  reason  why  we  met  with  the  more  prizes  in 
our  voyage. 

We  were  just  gotten  clear  of  the  Phillippines, 
and  we  purposed  to  go  to  the  isle  of  Formosa, 
but  the  wind  blew  so  fresh  at  N.N.E.  that  there 
was  no  making  anything  of  it,  and  we  were 
forced  to  put  back  to  Laconia,  the  most  north 
erly  of  those  islands.  We  rode  here  very  secure, 
and  shifted  our  situation,  not  in  view  of  any 
danger,  for  there  was  none,  but  for  a  better 
supply  of  provisions,  which  we  found  the  people 
very  willing  to  supply  us  with. 

There  lay,  while  we  remained  here,  three  very 
great  galleons,  or  Spanish  ships,  from  the  South 
Seas ;  whether  newly  come  in,  or  ready  to  sail, 
we  could  not  understand  at  first;  but  as  we 
found  the  China  traders  began  to  load  and  set 
forward  to  the  north,  we  concluded  the  Spanish 
ships  had  newly  unloaded  their  cargo,  and  these 
had  been  buying ;  so  we  doubted  not  but  we 
should  meet  with  purchase  in  the  rest  of  the 
voyage,  neither,  indeed,  could  we  well  miss  of  it. 

We  stayed  here  till  the  beginning  of  May, 
when  we  were  told  the  Chinese  traders  would 
set  forward  :  for  the  northern  monsoons  end 
about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
April ;  so  that  they  are  sure  of  fair  winds  home. 
Accordingly  we  hired  some  of  the  country  boats, 
which  are  very  swift  sailers,  to  go  and  bring  us 
word  how  affairs  stood  at  Manilla,  and  when  the 
China  jonks  would  sail ;  and  by  this  intelligence 
we  ordered  our  matters  so  well,  that  three  days 
after  we  set  sail  we  fell  in  with  no  less  than 
eleven  of  them ;  out  of  which,  however,  having 
by  misfortune  of  discovering  ourselves,  taken 
but  three,  we  contented  ourselves  and  pursued 
our  voyage  to  Formosa.  In  these  three  vessels 
we  took,  in  short,  such  a  quantity  of  cloves, 
nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  mace,  besides  silver, 
that  our  men  began  to  be  of  my  opinion, — that 
we  were  rich  enough  :  and,  in  short,  we  had  no 
thing  to  do  now  but  to  consider  by  what  methods 
to  secure  the  immense  treasure  we  had  got. 

I  was  secretly  glad  to  hear  that  they  were  of 
this  opinion,  for  1  had  long  before  resolved,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  persuade  them  to  think  of  re 
turning,  having  fully  perfected  my  first  projected 
design,  of  rummaging  among  the  spice  islands  ; 
and  all  those  prizes,  which  were  exceeding  rich 
at  Manilla,  was  quite  beyond  my  design. 

But  now  I  had  heard  what  the  men  said,  and 
how  they  thought  we  were  very  well,  I  let  them 
know  by  friend  William,  that  I  intended  only 
to  sail  to  the  island  Formosa,  where  I  should  find 
opportunity  to  turn  our  spices  and  Europe  goods 
into  ready  money,  and  that  then  I  would  tack 
about  for  the  south,  the  northern  monsoons  being 
perhaps  by  that  time  also  ready  to  set  in.  They  all 
approved  of  my  design,  and  willingly  went  for 
ward  ;  because,  besides  the  winds,  which  would 
not  permit  until  October  to  go  to  the  south ;  I 
say,  besides  this,  we  were  now  a  very  deep  ship, 
having  near  two  hundred  tons  of  goods  on  board, 
and,  particularly,  some  very  valuable  ;  the  sloop 
also  had  a  proportion. 

With  this  resolution  we  went  on  cheerfully, 
when,  within  about  twelve  days'  sail  more,  we 
made  the  island  Formosa,  at  a  great  distance, 
but  were  ourselves  shot  beyond  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  island,  being  to  leeward,  and  almost 
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upon  the  coast  of  China.  Here  we  were  a  little 
at  a  loss,  for  the  English  factories  were  not  far 
off,  and  we  might  be  obliged  to  fight  some  of 
their  ships,  if  we  met  with  them  ;  which,  though 
we  were  able  enough  to  do,  yet  we  did  not  desire 
it  on  many  accounts,  and  particularly  because 
we  did  not  think  it  was  our  business  to  have  it 
known  who  we  were,  or  that  such  a  kind  of 
people  as  we  had  been  seen  on  the  coast.  How 
ever,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  to  the  northward, 
keeping  as  good  an  offing  as  we  could  witli 
respect  to  the  coast  of  China.  We  had  not 
sailed  long  before  we  chased  a  small  Chinese 
junk,  and  having  taken  her,  we  found  she  was 
bound  for  the  island  of  Formosa,  having  no  goods 
on  board  but  some  rice,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
tea ;  but  she  had  three  Chinese  merchants  in 
her ;  and  they  told  us  that  they  were  going  to 
meet  a  large  vessel  of  their  own  country,  which 
came  from  Tonquin,  and  lay  in  a  river  in  For 
mosa,  whose  name  I  forgot ;  and  they  were  go 
ing  to  the  Phillipine  islands,  with  silks,  muslins, 
calicoes,  and  such  goods  as  are  the  product  of 
China,  and  some  gold ;  that  their  business  was 
to  sell  their  cargo,  and  buy  spices  and  European 
goods. 

This  suited  very  well  with  our  purpose  ;  so  I 
resolved  now  that  we  would  leave  off  being 
pirates  and  turn  merchants ;  so  we  told  them 
what  goods  we  had  on  board,  and  that,  if  they 
would  bring  their  supercargoes  or  merchants  on 
board,  we  would  trade  with  them.  They  were 
very  willing  to  trade  with  us,  but  terribly  afraid 
to  trust  us ;  nor  was  it  an  unjust  fear,  for  we 
had  plundered  them  already  of  what  they  had. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  were  as  diffident  as  they, 
and  very  uncertain  what  to  do  ;  but  William  the 
Quaker  put  this  matter  into  a  way  of  barter. 
He  came  to  me,  and  told  me  he  really  thought 
the  merchants  looked  like  fair  men,  that  meant 
honestly.  And  besides,  says  William,  it  is  their 
interest  to  be  honest  now,  for,  as  they  know 
upon  what  terms  we  got  the  goods  we  are  to 
truck  with  them,  so  they  know  we  can  afford 
good  pennyworths;  and  in  the  next  place,  it 
saves  them  going  the  whole  voyage,  so  that  the 
southerly  monsoons  yet  holding,  if  they  traded 
with  us,  they  could  immediately  return  with 
their  cargo  to  China ;  though,  by  the  way,  we 
afterwards  found  they  intended  for  Japan ;  but 
that  was  all  one,  for  by  this  means  they  saved  at 
least  eight  months'  voyage.  Upon  these  founda 
tions,  William  said  he  was  satisfied  we  might 
trust  them  ;  for,  says  William,  I  would  as  soon 
trust  a  man  whose  interest  binds  him  to  be  just 
to  me  as  a  man  whose  principle  binds  himself. 
Upon  the  whole,  William  proposed  that  two  of 
the  merchants  should  be  left  on  board  as  hostr 
ages,  and  that  part  of  our  goods  should  be  loaded 
in  their  vessel,  and  let  the  third  go  with  it  into 
the  port  where  their  ship  lay  ;  and  when  he  had 
delivered  the  spices,  he  should  bring  back  such 
things  as  it  was  agreed  should  be  exchanged. 
This  was  concluded  on,  and  William  the  Quaker 
ventured  to  go  along  with  them,  which,  upon  my 
word,  I  should  not  have  cared  to  have  done,  nor 
was  I  willing  that  he  should,  but  he  went  still 
upon  the  notion  that  it  was  their  interest  to  treat 
him  kindly. 

In  the  meantime,  we  came  to  an  anchor  under 


a  little  island  in  the  latitude  of  23  degrees  28 
minutes,  being  just  under  the  northern  tropic, 
and  about  twenty  leagues  from  the  island.  Here 
we  lay  thirteen  days,  and  began  to  be  very 
uneasy  for  my  friend  William,  for  they  had  pro 
mised  to  be  back  again  in  four  days,  which  they 
might  very  easily  have  done.  However,  at  the 
end  of  thirteen  days,  we  saw  three  sail  coming 

j  directly  to  us,  which  a  little  surprised  us  all  at 
first,  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  case  ;  and 
we  began  to  put  ourselves  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
but  when  they  came  nearer  us,  we  were  soon 
satisfied,  for  the  first  vessel  was  that  which  Wil 
liam  went  in,  who  carried  a  flag  of  truce  ;  and  in 
a  few  hours  they  all  came  to  an  anchor,  and 
William  came  on  board  us  with  a  little  boat, 
with  the  Chinese  merchant  in  his  company,  and 
two  other  merchants,  who  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
of  brokers  for  the  rest. 

Here  he  gave  us  an  account  how  civilly  he 
had  been  used  ;  how  they  had  treated  him  with 
all  imaginable  frankness  and  openness ;  that  they 
had  not  only  given  him  the  full  value  of  his 
spices  and  other  goods  which  he  carried,  in  gold, 
by  good  weight,  but  had  loaded  the  vessel  again 
with  such  goods  as  he  knew  we  were  willing  to 
trade  for ;  and  that  afterwards  they  had  resolved 
to  bring  the  great  ship  out  of  the  harbour,  to  lie 
where  we  were,  that  so  we  might  make  what 
bargain  we  thought  fit ;  only  William  said  he 
had  promised,  in  our  name,  that  we  should  use 
no  violence  with  them,  nor  detain  any  of  the 
vessels  after  we  had  done  trading  with  them.  I 
told  him  we  would  strive  to  outdo  them  in  civility, 
and  that  we  would  make  good  every  part  of  his 
agreement ;  in  token  whereof,  I  caused  a  white 
flag  likewise  to  be  spread  at  the  poop  of  our 
great  ship,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  on. 

As  to  the  third  vessel  which  came  with  them, 
it  was  a  kind  of  bark  of  the  country,  who,  having 
intelligence  of  our  design  to  traffic,  came  off  to 
deal  with  us,  bringing  a  great  deal  of  gold,  and 
some  provisions,  which  at  that  time  we  were  very 
glad  of. 

In  short,  we  traded  upon  the  high  seas  with 
these  men,  and  indeed  we  made  a  very  good 
market,  and  yet  sold  thieves'  pennyworths  too. 
We  sold  here  about  sixty  tons  of  spice,  chiefly 
cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  above  two  hundred 
bales  of  European  goods,  such  as  linen  and  wool 
len  manufactures.  We  considered  we  should 
have  occasion  for  some  such  things  ourselves, 
and  so  we  kept  a  good  quantity  of  English  stuffs, 
cloth,  baize,  &c. ,  for  ourselves.  I  shall  not  take 
up  any  of  the  little  room  I  have  left  here  with 
the  further  particulars  of  our  trade  ;  it  is  enough 
to  mention,  that,  except  a  parcel  of  tea,  and 
twelve  bales  of  fine  China  wrought  silks,  we  took 
nothing  in  exchange  for  our  goods  but  gold ;  so 
that  the  sum  we  took  here  in  that  glittering 

i  commodity  amounted  to  above  fifty  thousand 
ounces  good  weight. 

When  we  had  finished  our  barter,  we  restored 
the  hostages,  and  gave  the  three  merchants 
about  the  quantity  of  twelve  hundred  weight  of 
nutmegs,  and  as  many  of  cloves,  with  a  hand 
some  present  of  European  linen  and  stuff  for 
themselves,  as  a  recompence  for  what  we  had 
taken  from  them  ;  so  we  sent  them  away  excced- 

I  iugly  well  satisfied. 
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LIFE,  ADVENTURES,  AND  PIRACIES 


Here  it  was  that  William  gave  me  an  account, 
that  while  he  was  on  board  the  Japanese  vessel, 
he  met  with  a  kind  of  religious,  or  Japan  priest, 
who  spoke  some  words  of  English  to  him ;  and, 
being  very  inquisitive  to  know  how  he  came  to 
learn  any  of  these  words,  he  told  him  that  there 
was  in  his  country  thirteen  Englishmen ;  he 
called  them  Englishmen  very  articulately  and 
distinctly,  for  he  had  converted  with  them  very 
frequently  and  freely.  He  said  that  they  were 
all  that  were  left  of  two-and-thirty  men,  who 
came  on  shore  on  the  north  side  of  Japan,  being 
driven  upon  a  great  rock  in  a  stormy  night, 
where  they  lost  their  ship,  and  the  rest  of  their 
men  were  drowned  ;  that  he  had  persuaded  the 
king  of  his  country  to  send  boats  off  to  the 
rock  or  island  where  the  ship  was  lost,  to  save 
the  rest  of  the  men,  and  to  bring  them  on  shore, 
which  was  done,  and  they  were  used  very  kindly, 
and  had  houses  built  for  them,  and  land  given 
them  to  plant  for  provision  -,  and  that  they  lived 
by  themselves. 

He  said  he  went  frequently  among  them,  to 
persuade  them  to  worship  their  god  (an  idol,  I 
suppose,  of  their  own  making),  which,  he  said, 
they  ungratefully  refused  ;  and  that  therefore 
the  king  had  once  or  twice  ordered  them  all  to 
be  put  to  death  ;  but  that,  as  he  said,  he  had  pre 
vailed  upon  the  king  to  spare  them,  and  let  them 
live  their  own  way,  as  long  as  they  were  quiet 
and  peaceable,  and  did  not  go  about  to  withdraw 
others  from  the  worship  of  the  country. 

I  asked  William  why  he  did  not  inquire  from 
whence  they  came  ?  "I  did,"  said  William  ; 
"  for  how  could  I  but  think  it  strange,"  said  he, 
"  to  hear  him  talk  of  Englishmen  on  the  north 
side  of  Japan  ?"  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  what  account 
did  he  give  of  it  ?''  "  An  account,"  said  William, 
"  that  will  surprise  thee,  and  all  the  world  after 
thee,  that  shall  hear  of  it,  and  which  makes  me 
wish  thou  wouldst  go  up  to  Japan  and  find  them 
out."  "  What  do  yo  mean?"  said  I ;  "  whence 
could  they  come  ?"  "  Why,"  says  William,  "  he 
pulled  out  a  little  book,  and  in  it  a  piece  of 
paper,  where  it  was  written,  in  an  Englishman's 
hand,  and  in  plain  English  words,  thus;  and," 
says  William,  "I  read  it  myself: — '  We  came 
from  Greenland,  and  from  the  North  Pole.' " 
This,  indeed,  was  amazing  to  us  all,  and  more  so 
to  those  seamen  among  us  who  knew  anything 
of  the  infinite  attempts  which  had  been  made 
from  Europe,  as  well  by  the  English  as  the 
Dutch,  to  discover  a  passage  that  way  into  those 
parts  of  the  world  ;  and  as  William  pressed  as 
earnestly  to  go  on  to  the  north  to  rescue  those 
poor  men,  so  the  ship's  company  began  to  incline 
to  it ;  and,  in  a  word,  we  all  came  to  this,  that 
we  would  stand  into  the  shore  of  Formosa,  to 
find  this  priest  again,  and  have  a  farther  account 
of  it  all  from  him.  Accordingly,  the  sloop  went 
over,  but  when  they  came  there,  the  vessels 
were  very  unhappily  sailed,  and  this  put  an  end 
to  our  inquiry  after  them,  and  perhaps  may  have 
disappointed  mankind  of  one  of  the  most  noble 
discoveries  that  ever  was  made,  or  will  again  be 
made,  in  the  world,  for  the  good  of  mankind  in 
general ;  but  so  much  for  that. 


;    CHAPTER   IV. 

WE     ARE     SO     RICH     THAT     OUR     ME!*     DESIRE     NO 

MOHE. SET     OUT    ON    OUR    RETURN    HOMEWAIID. 

—ACCOUNT      OF     OUR    VOVAGE. SKIRMISH    WITH 

INDIANS  ON  SHORE,  AND    LOSS     OF    SOME    OF     OUR 

MEN. SIEGE    Of    AN    OLD  TREE. WE  MAKE  THE 

SOUTH   SHORE  OF  JAVA,  AND  TAKE  IN  WATER  AND 
PROVISIONS  THERE. 

WILLIAM  was  so  uneasy  at  losing  this  oppor 
tunity,  that  he  pressed  us  earnestly  to  go  up  to 
Japan  to  find  out  these  men.  He  told  us,  that  if 
it  was  nothing  but  to  recover  thirteen  honest  poor 
men  from  a  kind  of  captivity,  which  they  would 
otherwise  never  be  redeemed  from,  and  where, 
perhaps,  they  might,  some  time  or  other,  be  mur 
dered  by  the  barbarous  people,  in  defence  of 
their  idolatry,  it  were  very  well  worth  our  while, 
and  it  would  be,  in  some  measure,  making  amends 
for  the  mischiefs  we  had  done  in  the  world  ;  but 
we,  that  had  no  concern  upon  us  for  the  mis. 
chiefs  we  had  done,  had  much  less  about  any  sa 
tisfactions  to  be  made  for  it,  so  he  found  that 
kind  of  discourse  would  weigh  very  little  with  us. 
Then  he  pressed  us  very  earnestly  to  let  him 
have  the  sloop  to  go  by  himself,  and  I  told  him  I 
would  not  oppose  it ;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
sloop,  none  of  the  men  would  go  with  him ;  for 
the  case  was  plain,  they  had  all  a  share  in  the 
cargo  of  the  great  ship,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
sloop,  and  the  richness  of  the  cargo  was  such, 
that  they  would  not  leave  it  by  any  means  ;  so 
poor  William,  much  to  his  mortification,  was 
obliged  to  give  it  over.  What  became  of  those 
thirteen  men,  or  whether  they  are  not  there  still, 
I  can  give  no  account  of. 

We  were  now  at  the  end  of  our  cruise  ;  what 

we  had  taken  was  indeed  so  considerable,  that  it 

was  not  only  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  covetous 

and  the  most  ambitious  minds  in  the  world,  but 

j  it  did  indeed  satisfy  us,  and  our  men  declared 

J  they  did  not  desire  any  more.     The  next  motion, 

j  therefore,  was  about  going  back,  and  the  way  by 

which  we  should  perform  the  voyage,  so  as  not 

to  be  attacked  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Straits  of 

Sunda. 

We  had  pretty  well  stored  ourselves  here  with 
provisions,  and  it  being  now  near  the  return  of 
the  monsoons,  we  resolved  to  stand  away  to  the 
southward ;  and  not  only  to  keep  without  the 
j  Phillipine  islands,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  eastward 
of  them,  but  to  keep  on  to  the  southward,  and 
'  see  if  we  could  not  leave  not  only  the  Mo- 
!  luccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  behind  us,  but  even 
,  Nova  Guinea,  and  Nova  Hollandia  also;  and  so 
getting  into  variable  winds,  to  the  south  of  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  steer  away  to  the  west,  over 
i  the  great  Indian  Ocean. 

This  was  indeed  at  first  a  monstrous  voyage  in 
;  its  appearance,  and  the  want  of  provisions  threat- 
1  ened  us.    William  told  us  in  so  many  words,  that 
!  it   was  impossible   we    could    carry   provisions 
enough  to  subsist  us  for  such  a  voyage,  and  espe 
cially  fresh  water ;  and  that,  as  there  would  be 
no  land  for  us  to  touch  at  where  we  could  get 
any  supply,  it  would  be  madness  to  undertake  it. 
But  I  undertook  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  there 
fore  desired  them  not  to  be  uneasy  at  that,  for  I 
[knew  that  we  might  supply  ourselves  at  Minda 
nao,  the  most  southern  island  of  the  Philippines. 
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Accordingly,  we  set  sail,  having  taken  all  the 
provisions  here  that  we  could  get,  the  28th  of 
September,  the  wind  veering  a  little  at  first  from 
the  N.  N.  W.  to  the  N.  E.  by  E.,  but  afterwards 
settled  about  the  N.E.  and  the  E.N.E.  We 
were  nine  weeks  in  this  voyage,  having  met  with 
several  interruptions  by  the  weather,  and  put  in 
under  the  lee  of  a  small  island  in  the  latitude  of 
16  degrees, 12  minutes,  of  which  we  never  knew 
}  the  name,  none  of  our  charts  having  given  any 
j  account  of  it  •.  I  say  we  put  in  here  by  reason  of 
a  strange  tornado  or  hurricane,  which  brought  us 
into  a  great  deal  of  danger.  Here  we  rode  about 
sixteen  days,  the  winds  being  very  tempestuous, 
and  the  weather  uncertain.  However,  we  got 
some  provisions  on  shore,  such  us  plants  and 
roots,  and  a  few  hogs.  We  believed  there  were 
inhabitants  on  the  island,  but  we  saw  none  of 
them. 

From  hence,  the  weather  settling  again,  we 
went  on  and  came  to  the  southernmost  part  of 
Mindanao,  where  we  took  in  fresh  water  and 
some  cows,  but  the  climate  was  so  hot  that  we 
did  not  attempt  to  salt  up  any  more  than  so 
as  to  keep  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  and 
away  we  stood  southward,  crossing  the  line,  and, 
leaving  Gillolo  on  the  starboard  side,  we  coasted 
the  country  they  call  New  Guinea,  where,  in  the 
latitude  of  eight  degrees  south,  we  put  in  again 
for  provisions  and  water,  and  where  we  found 
inhabitants,  but  they  fled  from  us,  and  were  alto 
gether  inconversable.  From  thence,  sailing 
still  southward,  we  left  all  behind  us  that  any 
of  our  charts  and  maps  took  any  notice  of, 
and  went  on  till  we  came  to  the  latitude  of 
seventeen  degrees,  the  wind  continuing  still 
north-east. 

Here  we  made  land  to  the  westward,  which, 
when  we  had  kept  in  sight  for  three  days, 
coasting  along  the  shore  for  the  distance  of 
about  four  leagues,  we  began  to  fear  we  should 
find  no  outlet  west,  and  so  should  be  obliged 
to  go  back  again,  and  put  in  among  the  Moluccas 
at  last ;  but  at  length  we  found  the  land  break 
off,  and  go  trending  away  to  the  West  Sea,  seem 
ing  to  be  all  open  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
and  a  great  sea  came  rolling  out  of  the  south, 
which  gave  us  to  understand  that  there  was  no 
land  for  a  great  way. 

In  a  word,  we  kept  on  our  course  to  the 
south,  a  little  westerly,  till  we  passsd  the  south 
tropic,  where  we  found  the  winds  variable ;  and 
now  we  stood  away  fair  west,  and  held  it  out 
for  about  twenty  days,  when  we  discovered  land 
right  a- head,  and  on  our  larboard  bow  ;  we  made 
directly  to  the  shore,  being  willing  to  take  all  ad 
vantages  now  for  supplying  ourselves  with  fresh 
provisions  and  water,  knowing  we  were  now  en 
tering  on  that  vast  unknown  Indian  Ocean,  per 
haps  the  greatest  sea  on  the  globe,  having,  with 
very  little  interruption  of  islands,  a  continued  sea 
quite  round  the  globe. 

We  found  a  good  road  here,  and  some  people 
on  shore  ;  but  when  we  landed,  they  fled  up  the 
country,  nor  would  they  hold  any  correspondence 
with  us,  nor  come  near  us,  but  shot  at  us  several 
times  with  arrows  as  long  as  lances.  We  set  up 
white  flags  for  a  truce,  but  they  either  did  not, 
or  would  not,  understand  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  shot  our  flag  of  truce  through  several  times 


with  their  arrows,  so  that,  in  a  word,  we  never 
came  near  any  of  them. 

We  found  good  water  here,  though  it  was 
something  difficult  to  get  at  it,  but  for  living 
creatures  we  could  see  none ;  for  the  people,  if 
they  had  any  cattle,  drove  them  all  away,  and 
showed  us  nothing  but  themselves,  and  that 
sometimes  in  a  threatening  posture,  and  in  num 
ber  so  great,  that  made  us  suppose  the  island 
to  be  greater  than  we  first  imagined.  It  is 
true,  they  would  not  come  near  enough  for  us 
to  engage  with  them,  at  least  not  openly  ;  but 
they  came  near  enough  for  us  to  see  them,  and, 
by  the  help  of  our  glasses,  to  see  that  they  were 
clothed  and  armed,  but  their  clothes  were  only 
about  their  lower  and  middle  parts ;  that  they 
had  long  lances,  half  pikes,  in  their  hands,  be 
sides  bows  and  arrows ;  that  they  had  great 
high  things  on  their  heads,  made,  as  we  believed, 
of  feathers,  and  which  looked  something  like  our 
grenadiers'  caps  in  England. 

When  we  saw  them  so  shy,  that  they  would 
not  come  near  us,  our  men  began  to  range  over 
the  island,  if  it  was  such,  for  we  never  sur 
rounded  it,  to  search  for  cattle,  and  for  any  of 
the  Indian  plantations,  for  fruits  or  plants ;  but 
they  soon  found,  to  their  cost,  that  they  were  to 
use  more  caution  than  that  came  to,  and  that 
they  were  to  discover  perfectly  every  bush  and 
every  tree  before  they  ventured  abroad  in  the 
country;  for  about  fourteen  of  our  men  going 
farther  than  the  rest,  into  a  part  of  the  country 
which  seemed  to  be  planted,  as  they  thought,  for 
it  did  but  seem  so,  only  I  think  it  was  overgrown 
with  canes,  such  as  we  make  our  cane  chairs 
with — I  say,  venturing  too  far,  they  were  sud 
denly  attacked  with  a  shower  of  arrows  from 
almost  every  side  of  them,  as  they  thought,  out 
of  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fly  for  it,  which, 
however,  they  could  not  resolve  on,  till  five  of 
them  were  wounded ;  nor  had  they  escaped  so, 
j  if  one  of  them  had  not  been  much  wiser,  or  more 
thoughtful,  than  the  rest,  as  to  consider,  that 
though  they  could  not  see  the  enemy,  so  as  to 
shoot  at  them,  yet  perhaps  the  noise  of  their  shot 
might  terrify  them,  and  that  they  should  rather 
fire  at  a  venture.  Accordingly,  ten  of  them 
faced  about,  and  fired  at  random  anywhere  among 
the  canes. 

The  noise  and  the  fire  not  only  terrified  the 
enemy,  but,  as  they  believed,  their  shot  had 
luckily  hit  some  of  them ;  for  they  found  not  only 
that  the  arrows,  which  came  thick  among  them 
before,  ceased,  but  they  heard  the  Indians  hal 
loo,  after  their  way,  to  one  another,  and  make  a 
strange  noise,  more  uncouth  and  inimitably 
strange  than  any  they  had  ever  heard,  more  like 
the  howling  and  barking  of  wild  creatures  in  the 
woods  than  like  the  voice  of  men,  only  that  some 
times  they  seemed  to  speak  words. 

They  observed  also,  that  this  noise  of  the 
Indians  went  farther  and  farther  off,  so  that  they 
were  satisfied  the  Indians  fled  away,  except  on 
one  side,  where  they  heard  a  doleful  groaning 
and  howling,  and  where  it  continued  a  good 
while,  which  they  supposed  was  from  some  or 
other  of  them  being  wounded,  and  howling  by 
reason  of  their  wounds;  or  killed,  and  others 
howling  over  them  :  but  our  men  had  enough  of 
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making  discoveries ;  so  they  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  look  farther,  but  resolved  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  retreat.  But  the  worst  of 
their  adventure  was  to  come ;  for  as  they  came 
back,  they  passed  by  a  prodigious  great  trunk  of 
an  old  tree  ;  what  tree  it  was,  they  said,  they  did 
not  know,  but  it  stood  like  an  old  decayed  oak  in 
a  park,  where  the  keepers  in  England  take  a 
stand,  as  they  call  it,  to  shoot  a  deer;  and  it 
stood  just  under  the  steep  side  of  a  great  rock, 
or  hill,  that  our  people  could  not  see  what  was 
beyond  it. 

As  they  came  by  this  tree,  they  were  of  a 
sudden  shot  at,  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  with 
seven  arrows  and  three  lances,  which,  to  our 
great  grief,  killed  two  of  our  men,  and  wounded 
three  more.  This  was  the  more  surprising, 
because,  being  without  any  defence,  and  so  near 
the  trees,  they  expected  more  lances  and  arrows 
every  moment ;  nor  would  flying  do  them  any 
service,  the  Indians  being,  as  appeared,  very 
good  marksmen.  In  this  extremity,  they  had 
happily  this  presence  of  mind,  viz.,  to  run  close 
to  the  tree,  and  stand,  as  it  were,  under  it ;  so 
that  those  above  could  not  come  at,  or  see  them, 
to  throw  their  lances  at  them.  This  succeeded, 
and  gave  them  time  to  consider  what  to  do; 
they  knew  their  enemies  and  murderers  were 
above;  they  heard  them  talk,  and  those  above 
knew  those  were  below ;  but  those  below  were 
obliged  to  keep  close  for  fear  of  their  lances  from 
above.  At  length,  one  of  our  men,  looking  a 
little  more  strictly  than  the  rest,  thought  he  saw 
the  head  of  one  of  the  Indians  just  over  a  dead 
limb  of  the  tree,  which,  it  seems,  the  creature 
sat  upon.  One  man  immediately  fired,  and 
levelled  his  piece  so  true,  that  the  shot  went 
through  the  fellow's  head ;  and  down  he  fell  out 
of  the  tree  immediately,  and  came  upon  the 
ground  with  such  force,  with  the  height  of  his 
fall,  that  if  he  had  not  been  killed  with  the  shot, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  killed  with  dashing 
his  body  against  the  ground. 

This  so  frightened  them,  that,  besides  the  ugly 
howling  noise  they  made  in  the  tree,  our  men 
heard  a  strange  clutter  of  them  in  the  body  of 
the  tree,  from  whence  they  concluded  they  hud 
made  the  tree  hollow,  and  were  gone  to  hide 
themselves  there.  Now,  had  this  been  the  case, 
they  were  secure  enough  from  our  men,  for  it 
was  impossible  any  of  our  men  could  get  up  the 
tree  on  the  outside,  there  being  no  branches  to 
climb  by ;  and,  to  shoot  at  the  tree,  that  -they 
tried  several  times  to  no  purpose,  for  the  tree 
was  so  thick  that  no  shot  would  enter  it.  They 
made  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  they  had  their 
enemies  in  a  trap,  and  that  a  small  siege  would 
either  bring  them  down,  tree  and  all,  or  starve 
them  out ;  so  they  resolved  to  keep  their  post, 
and  send  to  us  for  help.  Accordingly,  two  of 
them  came  away  to  us  for  more  hands,  and  par 
ticularly  desired  that  some  of  our  carpenters 
might  come  with  tools,  to  help  to  cut  down  the 
tree,  or  at  least  to  cut  down  other  wood  and  set 
fire  to  it ;  and  that,  they  concluded,  would  not 
fail  to  bring  them  out. 

Accordingly,  our  men  went  like  a  little  army, 
and  with  mighty  preparations  for  an  enterprise, 
the  like  of  which  has  scarce  been  ever  heard,  to 
form  the  siege  of  a  great  tree.  However,  when 


they  came  there,  they  found  the  task  difficult 
enough,  for  the  old  trunk  was  indeed  a  very 
great  one,  and  very  tall,  being  at  least  two-and- 
twenty  feet  high,  with  seven  old  limbs  standing 
out  every  way  from  the  top,  but  decayed,  and 
very  few  leaves,  if  any,  left  on  it. 

William  the  quaker,  whose  curiosity  led  him 
to  go  among  the  rest,  proposed  that  they  should 
make  a  ladder,  and  get  upon  the  top,  and  then 
throw  wild  fire  into  the  tree,  and  smoke  them 
out.  Others  proposed  going  back,  and  getting 
a  great  gun  out  of  the  ship,  which  would  split  the 
tree  in  pieces  with  the  iron  bullets ;  others,  that 
they  should  cut  down  a  great  deal  of  wood,  and 
pile  it  up  round  the  tree,  and  set.  it  on  fire,  and 
burn  the  tree,  and  the  Indians  in  it. 

These  consultations  took  up  our  people  no  less 
than  two  or  three  days,  in  all  which  time  they 
heard  nothing  of  the  supposed  garrison  within 
this  wooden  castle,  nor  any  noise  within.  Wil 
liam's  project  was  first  gone  about,  and  a  large 
strong  ladder  was  made,  to  spate  this  wooden 
tower ;  and  in  two  or  three  hours'  time  it  would 
have  been  ready  to  mount,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
they  heard  the  noise  of  the  Indians  in  the  body 
of  the  tree  again,  and  a  little  after,  several  of 
them  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  threw 
some  lances  down  at  our  men ;  one  of  which 
struck  one  of  our  seamen  a-top  of  the  shoulder, 
and  gave  him  such  a  desperate  wound,  that  the 
surgeons  not  only  had  a  great  difficulty  to  cure 
him,  but  the  poor  man  endured  such  horrible 
torture,  that  we  all  said  they  had  better  have 
killed  him  outright.  However,  he  was  cured  at 
last,  though  he  never  recovered  the  perfect  use 
of  his  arm,  the  lance  having  cut  some  of  the 
tendons  on  the  top  of  the  arm,  near  the  shoulder, 
which,  as  I  supposed,  performed  the  office  of 
motion  to  the  limb  before ;  so  that  the  poor  man 
was  a  cripple  all  the  days  of  his  life.  But  to  re 
turn  to  the  desperate  rogues  in  the  tree ;  our 
men  shot  at  them,  but  did  not  find  they  had  hit 
them,  or  any  of  them  ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  they 
shot  at  them,  they  could  hear  them  huddle  down 
into  the  trunk  of  the  tree  again,  and  there  to  be 
sure  they  were  safe. 

Well,  however,  it  was  this  which  put  by  the 
project  of  William's  ladder;  for  when  it  was 
done,  who  would  venture  up  among  such  a  troop 
of  bold  creatures  as  were  there,  and  who,  they 
supposed,  were  deperate  by  their  circumstances? 
And  as  but  one  man  at  a  time  could  go  up,  they 
began  to  think  it  would  not  do ;  and,  indeed,  I 
was  of  the  opinion  (for  about  this  time  I  was 
come  to  their  assistance),  that  going  up  the 
ladder  would  not  do,  unless  it  was  thus,  that  a 
man  should,  as  it  were,  run  just  up  to  the  top, 
and  throw  some  fire- works  into  the  tree,  and 
come  down  again ;  and  this  we  did  two  or  three 
times,  but  found  no  effect  from  it.  At  last,  one 
of  our  gunners  made  a  stink-pot,  as  we  called  it, 
being  a  composition  which  only  smokes,  but  does 
not  flame  or  burn ;  but  withal  the  smoke  of  it  is 
so  thick,  and  the  smell  of  it  so  intolerably  nau 
seous,  that  it  is  not  to  be  suffered.  This  he 
threw  into  the  tree  himself,  and  we  waited  for 
the  effect  of  it,  but  heard  or  saw  nothing  all  that 
night,  or  the  next  day ;  so  we  concluded  the  men 
within  were  all  smothered,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
the  next  night  we  heard  them  upon  the  top  of 
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the    tree    again,    shouting    and    hallooing    like 
madmen. 

We  concluded,  as  anybody  would,  that  this 
was  to  call  for  help,  and  we  resolved  to  continue 
our  siege ;  for  we  were  all  enraged  to  see  our. 
selves  so  baulked  by  a  few  wild  people,  whom  we 
thought  we  had  safe  in  our  clutches ;  and,  indeed, 
never  were  there  so  many  concurring  circum 
stances  to  delude  men  in  any  case  we  had  met 
with.  We  resolved,  however,  to  try  another 
stink-pot  the  next  night,  and  our  engineer  and 
gunner  had  got  it  ready,  when  hearing  a  noise 
of  the  enemy  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  in  the 
body  of  the  tree,  I  was  not  willing  to  let  the 
gunner  go  up  the  ladder,  which,  I  said,  would  be 
but  to  be  certain  of  being  murdered.  However, 
he  found  a  medium  for  it,  and  that  was  to  go  up 
a  few  steps,  and,  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  to 
throw  it  in  upon  the  top  of  the  tree ;  but  when 
the  gunner,  with  his  machine  at  the  top  of  his 
pole,  came  to  the  tree,  with  three  other  men  to 
help  him,  behold  the  ladder  was  gone. 

This  perfectly  confounded  us ;  and  we  now 
concluded  the  Indians  in  the  tree  had,  by  this 
piece  of  negligence,  taken  the  opportunity,  and, 
coming  all  down  the  ladder,  had  made  their 
escape,  and  carried  away  the  ladder  with  them. 
I  laughed  most  heartily  at  my  friend  William,  who, 
as  I  said,  had  the  direction  of  the  siege,  and  had 
set  up  a  ladder  for  the  garrison,  as  we  called 
them,  to  get  down  upon,  and  run  away.  But 
when  day-light  came,  we  were  all  set  to  rights 
again  ;  for  there  stood  our  ladder,  hauled  up  on 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  the  other  half  upright  in 
the  air.  Then  we  began  to  laugh  at  the  Indians 
for  fools,  that  they  could  not  as  well  have  found 
their  way  down  by  the  ladder,  and  have  made 
their  escape,  as  to  have  pulled  it  up  by  main 
strength  into  the  tree. 

We  then  resolved  upon  fire,  and,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  work  at  once,  to  burn  the  tree  and  its 
inhabitants  together;  and  accordingly  we  went 
to  work  to  cut  the  wood,  and  in  a  few  hours' 
time  we  got  enough,  as  we  thought,  together; 
and,  piling  it  up  round  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
we  set  it  on  fire,  and  waited  at  a  distance  to  see 
when  the  gentlemen  (whose  quarters  must  soon 
become  too  hot  for  them)  would  come  flying  out 
at  the  top.  But  we  were  quite  confounded, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  we  found  the  fire  all  put 
out  by  a  great  quantity  of  water  thrown  upon  it. 
We  then  thought  the  devil  must  be  in  them,  to 
be  sure.  Says  William,  "  This  is  certainly  the 
cunningest  piece  of  Indian  engineering  that  ever 
was  heard  of;  and  there  can  be  but  one  thing 
more  to  guess  at,  besides  witchcraft  and  dealing 
with  the  devil,  which  I  believe  not  one  word 
of,"  says  he ;  "  and  that  must  be,  that  this  is  an 
artificial  tree,  or  a  natural  tree  artificially  made 
hollow  down  into  the  earth,  through  root  and 
all ;  and  that  these  creatures  have  an  artificial 
cavity  underneath  it,  quite  into  the  hill,  or  a  way 
to  go  through,  and  under  the  hill,  to  some  other 
place ;  and  where  that  other  place  is,  we  know 
not;  but  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault,  I'll  find  the 
place,  and  follow  them  into  it,  before  I  am  two 
days  older."  He  then  called  the  carpenters,  to 
know  of  them  if  they  had  any  large  saws  that, 
would  cut  through  the  body ;  and  thoy  told  him 
they  had  no  saws  that  were  long  enough,  nor 


could  men  work  into  such  a  monstrous  old  stump 
for  a  great  while ;  but  that  they  would  go  to 
work  with  it  with  their  axes,  and  undertake  to 
cut  it  down  in  two  days,  and  stub  up  the  root  of 
it  in  two  more.  But  William  was  for  another 
way,  which  proved  much  better  than  all  this ; 
for  he  was  for  silent  work,  that,  if  possible,  he 
might  catch  some  of  the  fellows  in  it ;  so  he  sets 
twelve  men  to  it  with  large  augers,  to  bore  great 
holes  into  the  side  of  the  tree,  to  go  almost 
through,  but  not  quite  through ;  which  holes 
were  bored  without  noise,  but  when  they  were 
done  he  filled  them  all  with  gunpowder,  stopping 
strong  plugs,  bolted  crossways,  into  the  holes, 
and  then  boring  a  slanting  hole,  of  a  less  size, 
down  into  the  greater  hole,  all  of  which  were 
filled  with  powder,  and  at  once  blown  up.  When 
they  took  fire,  they  made  such  a  noise,  and  tore 
and  split  up  the  tree  in  so  many  places,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  that  we  could  see  plainly  such 
another  blast  would  demolish  it ;  and  so  it  did. 
Thus  at  the  second  time  we  could,  at  two  or 
three  places,  put  our  hands  in  them,  and  dis 
covered  a  cheat,  namely,  that  there  was  a  cave 
or  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  from  or  through  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  that  it  had  communi 
cation  with  another  cave  farther  in,  where  we 
heard  the  voices  of  several  of  the  wild  folks,  call 
ing  and  talking  to  one  another. 

When  we  came  thus  far  we  had  a  great  mind 
to  get  at  them  ;  and  William  desired  that  three 
men  might  be  given  him  with  hand-grenadoes ; 
and  he  promised  to  go  down  first,  and  boldly  he 
did  so  ;  for  William,  to  give  him  his  due,  had  the 
heart  of  a  lion. 

They  had  pistols  in  their  hands,  and  swords  by 
their  sides  ;  but,  as  they  had  taught  the  Indians 
before  by  their  stink-pots,  the  Indians  returned 
them  in  their  own  kind  ;  for  they  made  such  a 
smoke  come  up  out  of  the  entrance  into  the  cave 
or  hollow,  that  William  and  his  three  men  were 
glad  to  come  running  out  of  the  cave,  and  out  of 
the  tree  too,  for  mere  want  of  breath  ;  and  indeed 
they  were  almost  stifled. 

Never  was  a  fortification  so  well  defended,  or 
assailants  so  many  ways  defeated.  We  were  now 
for  giving  it  over,  and  particularly,  I  called  Wil 
liam,  and  told  him  I  could  not  but  laugh  to  see 
us  spinning  out  our  time  here  for  nothing  ;  that 
I  could  not  imagine  what  we  were  doing  ;  that 
it  was  certain  that  the  rogues  that  were  in  it 
were  cunning  to  the  last  degree,  and  it  would  vex 
anybody  to  be  so  baulked  by  a  few  naked  igno 
rant  fellows  ;  but  still  it  was  not  worth  our  while 
to  push  it  any  further,  nor  was  there  anything 
that  I  knew  of  to  be  got  by  the  conquest  when  it 
was  made,  so  that  I  thought  it  high  time  to  give 
it  over/ 

William  acknowledged  what  I  said  was  just, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  but  our  curiosity  to 
be  gratified  in  this  attempt ;  and  though,  as  he 
said,  he  was  very  desirous  to  have  searched  into 
the  thing,  yet  he  would  not  insist  upon  it ;  so  we 
resolved  to  quit  it  and  come  away,  which  we  did. 
However,  William  said  before  we  went  he  would 
lave  this  satisfaction  of  them,  viz.,  to  burn  down 
the  tree  and  stop  up  the  entrance  into  the  cave. 
And  while  doing  this  the  gunner  told  him  he 
would  have  one  satisfaction  of  the  rogues ;  and 
this  was,  that  he  would  make  a  mine  of  it,  and 
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see  which  way  it  had  vent.  Upon  this  he  fetched 
two  barrels  of  powder  out  of  the  ships,  and  placed 
them  in  the  inside  of  the  hollow  of  the  cave,  as 
far  in  as  he  durst  go  to  carry  them,  and  then  fill 
ing  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave  where  the  tree 
stood,  and  ramming  it  sufficiently  hard,  leaving 
only  a  pipe  or  touch-hole,  he  gave  fire  to  it,  and 
stood  at  a  distance  to  see  which  way  it  would 
operate,  when  on  a  sudden  he  found  the  force  of 
the  powder  burst  its  way  out  among  some  bushes 
on  the  other  side  the  little  hill  I  mentioned,  and 
that  it  came  roaring  out  there  as  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon :  immediately  running  thither,  we 
saw  the  effects  of  the  powder. 

First,  we  saw  that  there  was  the  other  mouth 
of  the  cave,  which  the  powder  had  so  torn  and 
opened,  that  the  loose  earth  was  so  fallen  in 
again  that  nothing  of  shape  could  be  discerned  ; 
but  there  we  saw  what  was  become  of  the  garri 
son  of  the  Indians  too,  who  had  given  us  all  this 
trouble,  for  some  of  them  had  no  arms,  some  no 
legs,  some  no  head  ;  some  lay  half  buried  in  the 
rubbish  of  the  mine  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  loose 
earth  that  fell  in;  and,  in  short,  there  was  a 
miserable  havoc  made  in  them  all ;  for  we  had 
good  reason  to  believe  not  one  of  them  that  were 
in  the  inside  could  escape,  but  rather  were  shot 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  like  a  bullet  out  of 
a  gun. 

We  had  now  our  full  satisfaction  of  the 
Indians ;  but,  in  short,  this  was  a  losing  voyage, 
for  we  had  two  men  killed,  one  quite  crippled, 
and  five  more  wounded ;  we  spent  two  barrels 
of  powder,  and  eleven  days  time,  and  all  to  get 
the  understanding  how  to  make  an  Indian  mine, 
or  how  to  keep  garrison  in  a  hollow  tree ;  and 
with  this  wit,  bought  at  this  dear  price,  we  came 
away,  having  taken  in  some  fresh  water,  but  got 
no  fresh  provisions. 

We  then  considered  what  we  should  do  to  get 
back  again  to  Madagascar.  We  were  much 
about  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  had  such  a  very  long  run,  and  were  neither 
sure  of  meeting  with  fair  winds,  or  with  any 
land  in  the  way,  that  we  knew  not  what  to 
think  of  it.  William  was  our  last  resort  in  this 
case  again,  and  he  was  very  plain  with  us. 
"  Friend,"  says  he  to  Captain  Wilmot,  "  what 
occasion  hast  thou  to  run  the  venture  of  starv 
ing,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  saying  thou  hast 
been  where  nobody  has  been  before  ?  There  are 
a  great  many  places  nearer  home,  of  which  thou 
mayest  say  the  same  thing  at  less  expense.  I 
see  no  occasion  thou  hast  of  keeping  thus  far 
south  any  longer  than  till  you  are  sure  you  are 
to  the  west  end  of  Java  and  Sumatra ;  and  then 
thou  mayest  stand  away  north  towards  Ceylon, 
and  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  Maderas,  where 
thou  mayest  get  both  fresh  water  and  fresh  pro 
visions  ;  and  to  that  p.^rt  it  is  likely  we  may 
hold  out  well  enough  *Wifth  the  stores  we  have 
already." 

This  was  wholesome  advice,  and  such  as  was 
not  to  be  slighted;  so  we  stood  away  to  the 
west,  keeping  between  the  latitude  of  31  and  35, 
and  had  very  good  weather  and  fair  winds  for 
about  ten  days'  sail ;  by  which  time,  by  our 
reckoning,  we  were  clear  of  the  isles,  and  might 
run  away  to  the  north ;  and  if  we  did  not  full  in 


with  Ceylon,  we  should  at  least  go  into  the  great 
deep  Bay  of  Bengal. 

But  we  were  out  in  our  reckoning  a  great 
deal ;  for,  when  we  had  stood  due  north  for 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  degrees,  we  met  with 
iand  again  on  our  starboard  bow,  about  three 
leagues'  distance ;  so  we  came  to  an  anchor 
about  half  a  league  from  it,  and  manned  out  our 
boats  to  see  what  sort  of  a  country  it  was.  We 
found  it  a  very  good  one  ;  fresh  water  easy  to 
come  at,  but  no  cattle  that  we  could  see,  or 
inhabitants;  and  we  were  very  shy  of  searching  too 
far  after  them,  lest  we  should  make  such  another 
journey  as  we  did  last;  so  that  we  let  rambling 
alone,  and  chose  rather  to  take  what  we  could 
find,  which  was  only  a  few  wild  mangoes,  and 
some  plants  of  several  kinds,  which  we  knew 
not  the  names  of. 

We  made  no  stay  here,  but  put  to  sea  again, 
N.  W.  by  N.,  but  had  little  wind  for  a  fortnight 
more,  when  we  made  land  again ;  and  standing 
in  with  the  shore,  we  were  surprised  to  find  our 
selves  on  the  south  shore  of  Java ;  and  just  as  we 
were  coming  to  an  anchor,  we  saw  a  boat,  carry 
ing  Dutch  colours,  sailing  along-shore.  We  were 
not  solicitous  to  speak  with  them,  or  any  other 
of  their  nation,  but  left  it  indifferent  to  our 
people,  when  they  went  on  shore,  to  see  the 
Dutchmen,  or  not  to  see  them ;  our  business 
was  to  get  provisions,  which,  indeed,  by  this 
time,  were  very  short  with  us. 

We  resolved  to  go  on  shore  with  our  boats  in 
the  most  convenient  place  we  could  find,  and 
to  look  out  a  proper  harbour  to  bring  the  ship 
into,  leaving  it  to  our  fate  whether  we  should 
meet  with  friends  or  enemies ;  resolving,  how 
ever,  not  to  stay  any  considerable  time,  at  least, 
not  long  enough  to  have  expresses  sent  across 
the  island  to  Batavia,  and  for  ships  to  come 
round  from  thence  to  attack  us. 

We  found,  according  to  our  desire,  a  very  good 
harbour,  where  we  rode  in  seven  fathom  water, 
well  defended  from  the  weather,  whatever  might 
happen  ;  and  here  we  got  fresh  provisions,  such 
as  good  hogs,  and  some  cows;  and  that  we 
might  lay  in  a  little  store,  we  killed  sixteen  cows, 
and  pickled  and  barrelled  up  the  flesh  as  well  as 
we  could  be  supposed  to  do  in  the  latitude  of 
eight  degrees  from  the  line. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    LARGE    SHIP    SPIED    TO    THE    NORTHWARD. WE 

LAY    HER   UNDER  CONTRIBUTION   FOU  PROVISIONS. 
— WK  PUT  IN  UPON  THE  SOUTH  COAST  OF  CEYLON. 

— BAD  BEHAVIOUR  OF  OUR  MEN  THERE VIOLENT 

STORM,  DURING  milCH  OUR  SHIP  GETS  AGROUND. 

TRANSACTIONS  WITH  THE    NATIVES    AND    THEIR 

AMBASSADOR,  AN  OLD  DUTCHMAN. 

WE  did  all  this  in  about  five  days,  and  filled  our 
casks  with  wafer  ;  and  the  last  boat  was  coming 
off  with  herbs  and  roots,  we  being  unmoored, 
and  our  fore-topsail  loose  for  sailing,  when  we 
spied  a  large  ship  to  the  northward,  bearing 
down  directly,  upon  us.  We  knew  not  what  she 
might  be,  but  concluded  the  worst,  and  made  all 
possible  haste  to  get  our  anchor  up,  and  get 
under  sail,  that  we  might  be  ready  to  see  what 
she  had  to  say  to  us,  for  we  were  under  no  great 
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concern  for  one  ship,  but  our  notion  was,  that 
we  should  be  attacked  by  three  or  four  together. 

By  the  time  we  had  got  up  our  anchor,  and 
the  boat  was  stowed,  the  ship  was  within  a 
league  of  us,  and,  as  we  thought,  bore  down  to 
engage  us ;  so  we  spread  our  black  flag,  or  an 
cient,  on  the  poop,  and  the  bloody  flag  at  the 
top-mast-head,  and  having  made  a  clear  ship,  we 
stretched  away  to  the  westward,  and  got  the 
wind  of  him. 

They  had,  it  seems,  quite  mistaken  us  before, 
expecting  nothing  of  an  enemy  or  a  pirate  in 
those  seas ;  and,  not  doubting  but  we  had  been 
one  of  their  own  ships,  they  seemed  to  be  in 
some  confusion  when  they  found  their  mistake, 
so  they  immediately  hauled  upon  a  wind  on  the 
other  tack,  and  stood  edging  in  for  the  shore, 
towards  the  easternmost  part  of  the  island. 
Upon  this  we  tacked,  and  stood  after  him  with 
all  the  sail  we  could,  and  in  two  hours  came 
almost  within  gun-shot.  Though  they  crowded 
all  the  sail  they  could  lay  on,  there  was  no 
remedy  but  to  engage  us,  and  they  soon  saw 
their  inequality  of  force.  We  fired  a  gun  for 
them  to  bring  to ;  so  they  manned  out  their 
boat,  and  sent  to  us  with  a  flag  of  truce.  We 
sent  back  the  boat,  but  with  this  answer  to  the 
captain,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  strike 
his  colours,  and  bring  his  ship  under  our  stern, 
and  come  on  board  us  himself,  when  he  should  j 
know  our  demands  ;  but  that,  however,  since  he 
had  not  yet  put  us  to  the  trouble  of  forcing  him, 
which  we  saw  we  were  able  to  do,  we  assured 
them  that  the  captain  should  return  again  in 
safety,  and  all  his  men,  and  that,  supplying  us 
with  such  things  as  we  should  demand,  his  ship 
should  not  be  plundered.  They  went  back  with 
this  message,  and  it  was  some  time  after  they 
were  on  board  that  they  struck,  which  made  us 
begin  to  think  they  refused  it ;  so  we  fired  a 
shot,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  we  perceived 
their  boat  put  off;  and  as  soon  as  the  boat  put 
off  the  ship  struck  and  came  to,  as  was  directed. 

When  the  captain  came  on  board,  we  demanded 
an  account  of  their  cargo,  which  was  chiefly  bales 


that,  unless  we  could  stay  away  longer,  they 
could  get  no  more  oxen  or  cows  than  those 
eleven,  with  which  we  were  obliged  to  be  satis 
fied,  taking  the  value  of  them  in  other  things, 
rather  than  stay  longer  there.  On  our  side,  we 
were  punctual  with  them  in  observing  the  condi 
tions  we  had  agreed  on  ;  nor  would  we  let  any  of 
our  men  so  much  as  go  on  board  them,  or  suffer 
any  of  their  men  to  come  on  board  us;  for,  had 
any  of  our  men  gone  on  board,  nobody  could 
have  answered  for  their  behaviour,  any  more 
than  if  they  had  been  on  shore  in  an  enemy's 
country. 

We  were  now  victualled  for  our  voyage  ;  and, 
as  we  cared  not  for  purchase,  we  went  merrily 
on  for  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  where  we  intended  to 
touch,  to  get  fresh  water  again,  and  more  provi 
sions  ;  and  we  had  nothing  material  offered  in 
this  part  of  the  voyage,  only  that  we  met  with 
contrary  winds,  and  were  above  a  month  in  the 
passage. 

We  put  in  upon  the  south  coast  of  the  island, 
desiring  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  Dutch  as 
we  could ;  and  as  the  Dutch  were  lords  of  the 
country  as  to  commerce,  so  they  are  more  so  of 
the  sea-coast,  where  they  have  several  forts,  and 
in  particular,  have  all  the  cinnamon,  which  is  the 
trade  of  that  island. 

We  took  in  fresh  water  here,  and  some  pro 
visions,  but  did  not  much  trouble  ourselves 
about  laying  in  any  stores,  our  beef  and  hogs, 
which  we  got  at  Java,  being  not  yet  all  gone  by 
a  good  deal.  We  had  a  small  skirmish  on  shore 
here  with  some  of  the  people  of  the  island,  some 
of  our  men  having  been  a  little  too  familiar  with 
the  homely  ladies  of  the  country ;  for  homely, 
indeed,  they  were,  to  such  a  degree,  that  if  our 
men  had  not  had  good  stomachs  that  way,  they 
would  scarce  have  touched  any  of  them. 

I  could  never  fully  get  it  out  of  our  men  what 
they  did,  they  were  so  true  to  one  another  in 
their  wickedness,  but  I  understood  in  the  main, 
that  it  was  some  barbarous  thing  they  had  done, 
and  that  they  had  like  to  have  paid  dear  for  it, 
for  the  men  resented  it  to  the  last  degree,  and 


of  goods  from  Bengal  for  Bantam.  We  told  I  j  gathered  in  such  numbers  about  them,  that,  had 
them  our  present  want  was  provisions,  which  j  not  sixteen  more  of  our  men,  in  another  boat, 
they  had  no  need  of,  being  just  at  the  end  of  (  gone  all  in  the  nick  of  time,  just  to  rescue  our 


their  voyage ;  and  that,  if  they  would  send  their 
boat  on  shore  with  ours,  and  procure  us  six-and- 
twenty  head  of  black  cattle,  threescore  hogs,  a 
quantity  of  brandy  and  arrack,  and  three  hundred 
bushels  of  rice,  we  would  let  them  go  free. 

As  to  the  rice,  they  gave  us  six  hundred 
bushels,  which  they  had  actually  on  board,  to 
gether  with  a  parcel  shipped  upon  freight.  Also, 
they  gave  us  thirty  middling  casks  of  very  good 
arrack,  but  beef  and  pork  they  had  none.  How 
ever,  they  went  on  shore  with  our  men,  and 
bought  eleven  bullocks  and  fifty  hogs,  which  were 
pickled  up  for  our  occasion  ;  and  upon  the  sup 
plies  of  provision  being  delivered,  we  dismissed 
them  and  their  ship. 

We  lay  here  several  days  before  we  could  fur 
nish  ourselves  with  the  provisions  agreed  for,  and 
some  of  the  men  fancied  the  Dutchmen  were  con 
triving  our  destruction  ;  but  they  were  very  ho 
nest,  and  did  what  they  could  to  furnish  the 
black  cattle,  but  found  it  impossible  to  supply  so 
many.  So  they  came  and  told  us  ingenuously, 


i  first  men,  who  were  but  eleven,  and  so  fetch 
them  off  by  main  force,  they  had  been  all  cut  off, 
the  inhabitants  being  no  less  than  two  or  three 
hundred,  armed  with  darts  and  lances,  the  usual 
weapons  of  the  country,  and  which  they  are  very 
dexterous  at  throwing,  even  so  dexterous  that  it 
was  scarce  credible  ;  and  had  our  men  stood  to 
fight  them,  as  some  of  them  were  bold  enough  to 
talk  of,  they  had  all  been  overwhelmed  and 
killed.  As  it  was,  seventeen  of  our  men  were 
wounded,  and  some  of  them  very  dangerously. 
But  they  were  more  frightened  than  hurt  too, 
for  every  one  of  them  gave  themselves  over  for 
dead  men,  believing  the  lances  were  poisoned. 
But  William  was  our  comfort  here  too,  for,  when 
two  of  our  surgeons  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  told  the  men  foolishly  enough  that  they 
would  die,  William  cheerfully  went  to  work  with 
them,  and  cured  them  all  but  one,  who  rather 
died  by  drinking  some  arrack  punch  than  of  his 
wound  ;  the  excess  of  drinking  throwing  him 
into  a  fuver. 

2  H 
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LIFE,  ADVKNTUKES,  AND  PIRACIES 


We  had  enough  of  Ceylon,  though  some  of 
our  people  were  for  going  a-shore  again,  sixty  or 
seventy  men  together,  to  be  revenged ;  but  Wil 
liam  persuaded  them  against  it ;  and  his  reputa 
tion  was  so  great  among  the  men,  as  well  as  with 
us  that  were  commanders,  that  he  could  influence 
them  more  than  any  of  us. 

They  were  mighty  warm  upon  their  revenge, 
and  would  go  on  shore,  and  destroy  five  hundred 
of  them.  "  Well,"  says  William,  "  and  suppose 
you  do,  what  are  you  the  better?"  "  Why  then," 
says  one  of  them,  speaking  for  the  rest,  "  we 
shall  have  our  satisfaction."  "  Well,  and  what 
will  you  be  the  better  for  that?"  says  William. 
They  could  then  say  nothing  to  that.  "  Then,'1 
says  William,  "  if  I  mistake  not,  your  business  is 
money  ;  now,  I  desire  to  know,  if  you  conquer 
and  kill  two  or  three  thousand  of  these  poor 
creatures,  they  have  no  money,  pray  what  will 
you  get  ?  They  are  poor  naked  wretches,  what 
shall  you  gain  by  them  ?  But  then,"  says  Wil 
liam,  "  perhaps,  in  doing  this,  you  may  chance 
to  lose  half-a- score  of  your  own  company,  as  it  is 
very  probable  you  may.  Pray,  what  gain  is  in 
it  ?  and  what  account  can  you  give  the  company 
for  the  lost  men  ?"  In  short,  William  argued  so 
effectually,  that  he  convinced  them  that  it  was 
mere  murder  to  do  so ;  and  that  the  men  had  a 
right  to  their  own,  and  that  they  had  no  right  to 
take  them  away ;  that  it  was  destroying  innocent 
men,  who  had  acted  no  otherwise  than  as  the 
laws  of  nature  dictated ;  and  that  it  would  bo  as 
much  murder  to  do  so,  as  to  meet  a  man  on  the 
highway,  and  kill  him,  for  the  mere  sake  of  it,  in 
cool  blood,  not  regarding  whether  he  had  done 
any  wrong  to  us  or  no. 

These  reasons  prevailed  with  them  at  last,  and 
they  were  content  to  go  away,  and  leave  them  as 
they  found  them.  In  the  first  skirmish  they  killed 
between  sixty  and  seventy  men,  and  wounded 
a  great  many  more  ;  but  they  had  nothing,  and 
our  people  got  nothing  by  it,  but  the  loss  of  one 
man's  life,  and  the  wounding  sixteen  more,  as 
above. 

But  another  accident  brought  us  to  a  necessity 
of  further  business  with  these  people,  and  indeed 
we  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  our  lives  and 
adventures  all  at  once  among  them ;  for,  about 
three  days  after  our  putting  out  to  sea,  from  the 
place  where  we  had  that  skirmish,  we  were 
attacked  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind  from  the 
south,  or  rather  a  hurricane  of  wind  from  all  the 
points  southward,  for  it  blew  in  a  most  desperate 
and  furious  manner  from  the  S.  E.  to  the  S.  W., 
one  minute  at  one  point,  and  then  instantly  turn 
ing  about  again  to  another  point,  but  with  the 
same  violence ;  nor  were  we  able  to  work  the 
ship  in  that  condition,  so  that  the  ship  I  was  in 
split  three  top-sails,  and  at  last  brought  the 
main-top-mast  by  the  bonrd  ;  and,  in  a  word,  we 
were  once  or  twice  driven  right  a-shore;  and 
one  time,  had  not  the  wind  shifted  the  very 
moment  it  did,  we  had  been  dashed  in  a  thou 
sand  pieces  upon  a  great  ledge  of  rocks  which 
lay  off  about  half-a-league  from  the  shore ;  but, 
as  I  have  said,  the  wind  shifting  very  often,  and 
at  that  time  coming  to  the  E. S. E.,  we  stretched 
off,  and  got  above  a  league  more  sea-room  in  half 
an  hour.  After  that,  it  blew  with  some  fury 
S.W.  by  S.,  then  S.W.  by  W.,  and  put  us  back 


again  a  great  way  to  the  eastward  of  the  ledge 
of  rocks,  where  we  found  a  great  opening  be 
tween  the  rocks  and  the  land,  and  endeavoured 
to  come  to  an  anchor  there,  but  we  found  there 
was  no  ground  fit  to  anchor  in,  there  being  no 
thing  but  rocks.  We  stood  through  the  open 
ing,  which  held  about  four  leagues.  The  storm 
continued,  and  now  we  found  a  dreadful  foul 
shore,  and  knew  not  what  course  to  take.  We 
looked  out  very  narrowly  for  some  river  or  creek, 
or  bay,  where  we  might  run  in,  and  come  to  an 
anchor,  but  found  none  a  great  while.  At  length 
we  saw  a  great  head-land  lie  out  far  south  into 
the  sea,  and  that  to  such  a  length,  that,  in  short, 
we  saw  plainly,  that,  if  the  wind  held  where  it 
was,  we  could  not  weather  it,  so  we  run  in  as 
much  under  the  lee  of  the  point  as  we  could, 
and  came  to  an  anchor  in  about  twelve  fathom 
water. 

But  the  wind  veering  again  in  the  night,  and 
blowing  exceedingly  hard,  our  anchors  came 
home,  and  the  ship  drove  till  the  rudder  struck 
against  the  ground ;  and  had  the  ship  gone  half 
her  length  further,  she  had  been  lost,  and  every 
one  of  us.  But  our  anchor-sheet  held  its  own, 
and  we  heaved  in  some  of  the  cable,  to  get  clear 
of  the  ground  we  had  struck  upon.  It  was  by 
this  only  cable  that  we  rode  it  out  all  night ; 
and  towards  morning  we  thought  the  wind 
abated  a  little ;  and  it  was  well  for  us  that  it 
was  so,  for,  in  spite  of  what  our  sheet-anchor 
did  for  us,  we  found  the  ship  fast  a-ground  in 
the  morning,  to  our  very  great  surprise  and 
amazement. 

When  the  tide  was  out,  though  the  water  here 
ebbed  away,  the  ship  lay  almost  dry  upon  a  bank 
of  hard  sand,  which  never,  I  suppose,  had  any 
ship  upon  it  before ;  the  people  of  the  country 
came  down  in  great  numbers  to  look  at  us,  and 
gaze,  not  knowing  what  we  were,  but  gaping  at  us 
as  at  a  great  sight  or  wonder  at  which  they  were 
surprised,  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  upon  the  sight 
they  immediately  sent  an  account  of  a  ship  beini 
there,  and  of  the  condition  we  were  in,  for  the 
next  day  there  appeared  a  great  man,  whether  it 
was  their  king  or  no  I  know  not,  but  he  had 
abundance  of  men  with  him,  and  some  with  long 
javelins  in  their  hands  as  long  as  half-pikes  ;  and 
these  came  all  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
drew  up  in  a  very  good  order,  just  in  our  view. 
They  stood  near  an  hour  without  making  any 
motion ;  and  then  there  came  near  twenty  of 
them,  with  a  man  before  them  carrying  a  white 
flag.  They  came  forward  into  the  water  as  high 
as  their  waists,  the  sea  not  going  so  high  as  be 
fore,  for  the  wind  was  abated,  and  blew  off  the 
shore. 

The  man  made  a  long  oration  to  us,  as  wf 
could  see  by  his  gestures;  and  we  sometimes 
heard  his  voice,  but  knew  not  one  word  he  said. 
William,  who  was  always  useful  to  us,  I  believe, 
was  here  again  the  saving  of  all  our  lives.  The 
case  was  this  :  The  fellow,  or  what  I  might  call 
him,  when  his  speech  was  done,  gave  three  great 
screams  (for  I  knoxv  not  what  else  to  say  they 
were),  then  lowered  his  white  flag  three  times, 
and  then  made  three  motions  to  us  with  his  arm 
to  come  to  him. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  was  for  manning  out  the 
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boat  and  going  to  them,  but  William  would  by  no 
means  allow  me.  He  told  me  we  ought  to  trust 
nobody  ;  that,  if  they  were  barbarians,  and  under 
their  own  government,  we  might  be  sure  to  be 
all  murdered ;  and,  if  they  were  Christians,  we 
should  not  fare  much  better,  if  they  knew  who 
we  were ;  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Mala- 
bars  to  betray  all  people  that  they  could  get  into 
their  hands,  and  that  these  were  some  of  the  same 
people  ;  and  that,  if  we  had  any  regard  to  our 
own  safety,  we  should  not  go  to  them  by  any 
means.  I  opposed  him  a  great  while,  and  told 
him  I  thought  he  used  to  be  always  right,  but  j 
thiit  now  I  thought  he  was  not ;  that  1  was  no , 
more  for  running  needless  risks  than  he  or  any 
one  else  ;  but  I  thought  all  nations  in  the  world, 
even  the  most  savage  people,  when  they  held  out 
a  flag  of  peace  kept  the  offer  of  peace  made  by 
that  signal  very  sacredly ;  and  I  gave  him  several 
examples  of  it  in  the  history  of  my  African  tra 
vels,  which  I  have  here  gone  through  in  the  be 
ginning  of  this  work,  and  that  I  could  not  think 
these  people  worse  than  some  of  them.  And, 
besides,  I  told  him  our  case  seemed  to  be  such 
that  we  must  fall  into  somebody's  hands  or  other, 
and  that  we  had  better  fall  into  their  hands  by  a 
friendly  treaty  than  by  a  forced  submission,  nay, 
though  they  had  indeed  a  treacherous  design, 
and  therefore  I  was  for  a  parley  with  them. 

"  Well,  friend,"  says  William  very  gravely,  "  if 
thou  wilt  go  I  cannot  help  it,  I  shall  only  desire 
to  take  my  last  leave  of  thee  at  parting,  for,  de 
pend  upon  it,  thou  wilt  never  see  us  again. 
Whether  we  in  the  ship  may  come  off  any  better 
at  last  I  cannot  resolve  thee ;  but  this  I  will  an 
swer  for,  that  we  will  not  give  up  our  lives  idly, 
and  in  cool  blood,  as  thou  art  going  to  do  ;  we 
will  at  least  preserve  ourselves  as  long  as  we  can, 
and  die  at.  last  like  men,  not  like  fools,  trepanned 
by  the  wiles  of  a  few  barbarians." 

'  William  spoke  this  with 'so  much  warmth,  and 
yet  with  so  much  assurance  of  our  fate,  that  I 
began  to  think  a  little  of  the  risk  I  was  going  to 
run.  I  had  no  more  mind  to  be  murdered  than 
he ;  and  yet  I  could  not  for  my  life  be  so  faint 
hearted  in  the  thing  as  he.  Upon  which  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  place,  or  had 
ever  been  there.  He  said  "  No."  Then  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  heard  or  read  anything  about  the 
people  of  this  island,  and  of  their  way  of  treating 
any  Christians  that  had  fallen  into  their  hands  ; 
and  he  told  me  he  had  heard  of  one,  and  he 
would  tell  me  the  story  afterward.  His  name, 
he  said,  was  Knox,  commander  of  an  East  India 
ship,  who  was  driven  on  shore,  just  as  we  were, 
upon  this  island  of  Ceylon,  though  he  could  not 
say  it  was  at  the  same  place,  or  whereabouts ; 
that  he  was  beguiled  by  the  barbarians,  and 
enticed  to  come  on  shore,  just  as  we  were  invited 
to  do  at  that  time  ;  and  that,  when  they  had  him, 
they  surrounded  him,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  of 
his  men,  and  never  suffered  them  to  return,  but 
kept  them  prisoners,  or  murdered  them,  he  could 
not  tell  which  ;  but  they  were  carried  away  up 
in  the  country,  separated  from  one  another,  and 
never  heard  of  afterwards,  except  the  captain's 
son,  who  miraculously  made  his  escape,  after 

twenty  years'  slavery. 

I  had  no  time  then  to  ask  him  to  give  mo  the 

full  story  of  this  Knox,  much  less  to  hear  him 


tell  it  me ;  but  as  it  is  usual  in  such  cases,  when 
one  begins  to  be  a  little  touched,  I  turned  short 
with  him.  "  Why  then,  friend  William,"  said  I, 
"  what  would  you  have  us  do  ?  You  see  what 
condition  we  are  in,  and  what  is  before  us ;  some 
thing  must  be  done,  and  that  immediately." 
"  Why,"  says  William,  "  I'll  tell  tbce  what  tliou 
shouldst  do ;  first,  cause  a  white  flag  to  be  hung 
out,  as  they  do  to  us,  and  man  out  the  long-boat 
and  pinnace  with  as  many  men  as  they  can  well 
stow,  to  handle  their  arms,  and  let  me  go  with 
them,  and  thou  shalt  see  what  we  will  do.  If  1 
miscarry,  thou  mayest  be  safe  ;  and  I  will  also 
tell  thee,  that  if  I  do  miscarry,  it  shall  be  my  own 
fault,  and  thou  shalt  learn  wit  by  my  folly." 

I  knew  not  what  to  reply  to  him  at  first ;  but, 
after  some  pause,  I  said,  "  William,  \Villiam,  I 
am  as  loath  you  should  be  lost  as  you  are  that 
I  should;  and  if  there  be  any  danger  I  desire 
you  may  no  more  fall  into  it  than  I.  Therefore, 
if  you  will,  let  us  all  keep  in  the  ship,  fare  alike, 
and  take  our  fate  together." 

"No,  no,"  says  William,  "there's  no  danger 
in  the  method  I  propose ;  thou  shalt  go  with  me, 
if  thou  thinkest  fit.  If  thou  pl'easest  but  to 
follow  the  measures  that  I  shall  resolve  on, 
depend  upon  it,  though  we  will  go  off  from  the 
ships,  we  will  not  a  man  of  us  go  any  nearer 
them  than  within  call  to  talk  with  them.  Thou 
seest  they  have  no  boats  to  come  off  to  us  ;  but," 
says  he,  "  I  rather  desire  thou  wouldst  take  my 
advice,  and  manage  the  ships  as  I  shall  give  the 
signal  from  the  boat,  and  let  us  concert  that 
matter  together  before  we  go  off." 

Well,  I  found  William  had  his  measures  in  his 
head  all  laid  beforehand,  and  was  not  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  at  all;  so  I  told  him  he  should  be 
captain  for  this  voyage,  and  we  would  be  ail  of 
us  under  his  orders,  which  I  would  sec  observed 
to  a  tittle. 

Upon  this  conclusion  of  our  debates,  he  ordered 
four-and-twenty  men  into  the  long  boat,  and 
twelve  men  into  the  pinnace,  and  the  sea  being 
now  pretty  smooth,  they  went  off,  being  all  very 
well  armed.  Also  he  ordered  that  all  the  guns 
of  the  great  ship,  on  the  side  which  lay  next  the 
shore,  should  be  loaded  with  musket"  balls,  old 
nails,  stubs,  and  such  like  pieces  of  old  iron,  lead, 
and  anything  that  came  to  hand;  and  that  \vc 
should  prepare  to  fire  as  soon  as  ever  we  saw 
them  lower  the  white  flag  and  hoist  up  a  red  one 
in  the  pinnace. 

With  these  measures  fixed  between  u»,  they 
went  off  towards  the  shore,  William  in  the  pin 
nace  with  twelve  men,  and  the  long  boat  coming 
after  him  with  four-and-twcnty  more,  all  stout 
resolute  fellows,  and  very  well  armed.  They 
rowed  so  near  the  shore  as  that  thoy  might 
speak  to  one  another,  carrying  a  white  flasr,  as 
*,he  other  did,  and  offering  a  parley.  The  brutes, 
for  such  they  were,  showed  themselves  veiy 
courteous;  but  finding  we  could  not  understand 
them,  they  fetched  an  old  Dutchman,  who  had 
been  their  prisoner  many  years,  and  set  him  to 
speak  to  us.  The  sum  and  substance  of  his 
speech  was,  that  the  king  of  the  country  had 
sent  his  general  down  to  know  who  we  wi-ro, 
and  what  our  business  was.  William  stood  up 
in  the  stern  of  the  pinnace,  and  told  him,  "  That 
as  to  that,  he,  that  was  an  European,  by  his 
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language  and  voice,  might  easily  know  what  we 
were,  and  our  condition :  the  ship  being  a-ground 
upon  the  sand,  would  also  tell  him  that  our  busi 
ness  there  was  that  of  a  ship  in  distress ;"  so 
William  desired  to  know  what  they  came  down 
for  with  such  a  multitude,  and  with  arms  and 
weapons,  as  if  they  came  to  war  with  us. 

He  answered,  "  They  might  have  good  reason 
to  come  down  to  the  shore,  the  country  being 
alarmed  with  the  appearance  of  ships  of  strangers 
upon  the  coast ;  and  us  our  vessels  were  full  of 
men,  who  had  guns  and  weapons,  the  king  had 
sent  part  of  his  military  men,  that,  in  case  of 
any  invasion  upon  the  country,  they  might  be 
ready  to  defend  themselves,  whatsoever  might 
be  the  occasion. 

"  But,"  says  he,  "  as  you  are  men  in  distress, 
the  king  has  ordered  his  general,  who  is  here 
also,  to  give  you  all  the  assistance  he  can,  and 
to  invite  you  on  shore,  and  receive  you  with  all 
possible  courtesy."  Says  William,  very  quick 
upon  him,  "  Before  I  give  thee  an  answer  to  that, 
I  desire  thee  to  tell  me  what  thou  art,  for  by  thy 
speech  thou  art  an  European."  He  answered 
presently,  he  was  a  Dutchman.  "  That  I  know 
well,"  says  William,  "  by  thy  speech ;  but  art 
thou  a  native  Dutchman  of  Holland,  or  a  native 
of  this  country,  that  has  learned  Dutch  by  con 
versing  among  the  Hollanders,  who  we  know  are 
settled  upon  this  island?" 

"  No,"  says  the  old  man,  "  I  am  a  native  of 
Delft,  in  the  province  of  Holland,  in  Europe." 

"  Well,"  says  William,  immediately,  "  but  art 
thou  a  Christian  or  a  heathen,  or  what  we  call  a 
renegado?" 

"  I  am,"  says  he,  "a  Christian."  And  so  they 
went  on,  in  a  short  dialogue,  as  follows  :  — 

William.  Thou  art  a  Dutchman,  and  a  Chris 
tian,  thou  sayest ;  pray,  art  thou  a  freeman  or  a 
fervant  ? 

Dutchman.  I  am  a  servant  to  the  king  here, 
and  in  his  army. 

W.  But  art  thou  a  volunteer,  or  a  prisoner? 
D.   Indeed  I  was  a  prisoner  at  first,  but  am  at 
liberty  now,  and  so  am  a  volunteer. 

TF.  That  is  to  say,  being  first  a  prisoner, 
thou  hast  liberty  to  serve  them ;  but  art  thou  so 
at  liberty  that  thou  mayest  go  away,  if  thou 
pleasest,  to  thine  own  countrymen? 

D.  No,  I  do  not  say  so  ;  my  countrymen  live 
a  great  way  off,  on  the  north  and  east  parts  of 
the  island,  and  there  is  no  going  to  them  without 
the  king's  express  licence. 

W.  Well,  and  why  dost  thou  not  get  a  licence 
to  go  away  ? 

Z).  I  have  never  asked  for  it. 
IV.  And,  I  suppose,  if  thou  didst,  thou  knowest 
thou  couldst.  not  obtain  it. 

D.  I  cannot  say  much  as  to  that;  but  why 
do  you  ask  me  all  these  questions  ? 

W.  Why,  my  reason  is  good;  if  thou  art  a 
Christian  and  a  prisoner,  how  canst  thou  consent 
to  be  made  an  instrument  to  these  barbarians,  to 
betray  us  into  their  hands,  who  are  thy  country 
men  and  fellow  Christians?  Is  it  not  a  barbar 
ous  thing  in  thee  to  do  so? 

D.  How  do  I  go  about  to  betray  you  ?  Do  I 
not  give  you  an  account  how  the  king  invites  you 
to  come  on  shore,  and  has  ordered  you  to  be 
treated  courteously  and  assisted  ? 


W .  As  thou  art  a  Christian,  though  I  doubt 
it  much,  dost  thou  believe  the  king  or  the 
general,  as  thou  callest  him,  means  one  word  of 
what  he  says  ? 

D.  He  promises  you  by  the  mouth  of  his  great 
general. 

W.  I  don't  ask  thee  what  he  promises,  or  by 
whom;  but  I  ask  thee  this: — Canst  thou  say 
that  thou  believest  he  intends  to  perform  It  ? 

D.  How  can  I  answer  that  ?  How  can  I  tell 
what  he  intends? 

W.  Thou  canst  tell  what  thou  believest. 

D.  I  cannot  say  but  he  will  perform  it ;  I  be 
lieve  he  may. 

W.  Thou  art  but  a  double-tongued  Christian, 
I  doubt.  Come,  I'll  ask  thee  another  question  ; 
wilt  thou  say  that  thou  believest  it,  and  that  thou 
wouldst  advise  me  to  believe  it,  and  put  our 
lives  into  their  hands  upon  these  promises? 

D.  I  am  not  to  be  your  adviser. 
W.  Thou  art  perhaps  afraid  to  speak  thy  mind, 
because  thou  art  in  their  power.     Pray,  do  any 
of  them  understand  what  thou  and  1  say  ?     Can 
they  speak  Dutch  ? 

D.  No,  not  one  of  them ;  I  have  no  appre 
hensions  upon  that  account  at  all. 

W.  Why,  then,  answer  me  plainly,  if  thou 
art  a  Christian  ;  is  it  safe  for  us  to  venture  upon 
their  words,  to  put  ourselves  into  their  hands, 
and  come  on  shore? 

D.  You  put  it  very  home  to  me.  Pray  let  me 
ask  you  another  question  :  Are  you  in  any  like 
lihood  of  getting  your  ship  off,  if  you  refuse  it  ? 

W.  Yes,  yes,  we  shall  get  off  the  ship ;  now 
the  storm  is  over  we  don't  fear  it. 

D.  Then  I  cannot  say  it  is  best  for  you  to 
trust  them. 

W.  Well,  it  is  honestly  said. 

Z>.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  them  ? 

W.  Give  them  good  words,  as  they  give  us. 

D.  What  good  words? 

W.  Why,  let  them  tell  the  king  that  we  are 
strangers,  who  were  driven  on  the  coast  by  a 
great  storm  ;  that  we  thank  him  very  kindly  for 
his  offer  of  civility  to  us,  which,  if  we  are  farther 
distressed,  we  will  accept  thankfully ;  but  that  at 
present  we  have  no  occasion  to  come  on  shore  ; 
and  besides,  that  we  cannot  safely  leave  the  ship 
in  the  present  condition  she  is  in ;  but  that  we 
are  obliged  to  take  care  of  her,  in  order  to  get 
her  off,  and  expect,  in  a  tide  or  two  more,  to  get 
her  quite  clear,  and  at  anchor. 

D.  But  he  will  expect  you  to  come  on  shore, 
then,  to  visit  him,  and  make  him  some  present 
for  his  civility. 

IV.  When  we  have  got  our  ship  clear,  and 
stopped  the  leaks,  we  will  pay  our  respects  to 
him. 

D.  Nay,  you  may  as  well  come  to  him  now  as 
then. 

W.  Nay,  hold,  friend ;  I  did  not  say  we  would 
come  to  him  then  :  you  talked  of  making  him  a 
present,  that  is  to  pay  our  respects  to  him,  is  it 
not? 

D.  Well,  but  I  will  tell  him  that  you  will 
come  on  shore  to  him  when  your  ship  is  got  off. 

W.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that ;  you  may 
ell  him  what  you  think  fit. 

1).   But  he  will  be  in  a  great  rage  if  I  do  not. 

W.  Who  will  he  be  in  a  great  rage  at  ? 
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D.  At  you. 

W,  What  occasion  have  we  to  value  that  ? 

JD.  Why,  he  will  send  all  his  army  down 
against  you. 

W.  And  what  if  they  were  all  here  just  now  ? 
What  dost  thou  suppose  they  could  do  to  us  ? 

D.  He  would  expect  they  should  burn  your 
ships  and  bring  you  all  to  him. 

W.  Tell  him,  if  he  should  try,  he  may  catch 
a  Tartar. 

D.  He  has  a  world  of  men. 

W.  Has  he  any  ships? 

D.  No,  he  has  no  ships. 

W.  Nor  boats? 

D.  No,  nor  boats. 

W.  Why,  what  then  do  you  think  we  care  for 
his  men  ?  What  canst  thou  do  now  to  us,  if  thou 
hadst  a  hundred  thousand  with  thee? 

D.   Oh  !  they  might  set  you  on  fire. 

W.  Set  us  a  firing,  thou  meanest ;  that  they 
might  indeed  ;  but  set  us  on  fire  they  shall  not ; 
they  might  try,  at  their  peril,  and  we  shall  make 
mad  work  with  your  hundred  thousand  men,  if 
they  come  within  reach  of  our  guns,  I  assure 
thee. 

D,  But  what  if  the  king  gives  you  hostages 
for  your  safety  ? 

W.  Whom  can  he  give  but  mere  slaves  and 
servants  like  thyself,  whose  lives  he  no  more 
values  than  we  an  English  hound? 

I).  Whom  do  you  demand  for  hostages  1 

IV.  Himself  and  your  worship. 

D.  What  would  you  do  with  him  ? 

W.  Do  with  him  as  he  would  do  with  us— cut 
his  head  off. 

D.  And  what  would  you  do  with  me  ? 

W.  Do  with  thee?  We  would  carry  thee 
home  into  thine  own  country  ;  and,  though  thou 
descrvest  the  gallows,  we  would  make  a  man  and 
a  Christian  of  thee  again,  and  not  do  by  thee  as 
thou  wouldst  have  done  by  us — betray  thee  to  a 
parcel  of  merciless,  savage  Pagans,  that  know  no 
God,  nor  how  to  show  mercy  to  man. 

D.  You  put  a  thought  in  my  head  that  I  will 
speak  to  you  about  to-morrow. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

WE  GET  THE  SHIP  OFF— THE  klNG  0V  THE  COUNTRY 
•ENDS  AN  IMMENSE  MULTITUDE  DOWN  TO  THE 
SHORE — CONVERSATION  BETWIXT  WILLIAM  AND 

THE     DUTCHMAN ACTION    WITH    T1IK    NATIVES — 

WK  CARRY  OFF  THB  DUTCHMAN  BY  A  STRATAGEM 
—RELATION  OF  CAPTAIN  KNOT'S  ADVENTURE  ON 
THE  SAME  ISLAND. 

THUS  they  went  away,  and  William  came  on 
board,  and  gave  us  a  full  account  of  his  parley 
with  the  old  Dutchman,  which  was  very  divert 
ing,  and  to  me  instructing ;  for  I  had  abundance 
of  reason  to  acknowledge  William  had  made  a 
better  judgment  of  things  than  I. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  get  our  ship  ofl 
that  very  night,  and  to  bring  her  to  an  anchor  at 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  further  out,  and  in  deep 
water,  to  our  great  satisfaction  ;  so  that  we  had 
no  need  to  fear  the  Dutchman's  king,  with  his 
hundred  thousand  men ;  and  indeed  we  had 
some  sport  with  them  the  next  day,  when  they 
came  down,  a  vast  prodigious  multitude  of  them 
very  few  less  in  number,  in  our  imagination,  than 


a  hundred  thousand,  with  some  elephants ; 
though,  if  it  had  been  an  army  of  elephants, 
they  could  have  done  us  no  harm  ;  for  we  were 
fairly  at  our  anchor  now,  and  out  of  their  reach  ; 
and  indeed  we  thought  ourselves  more  out  of 
their  reach  than  we  really  were  ;  and  it  was  ten 
thousand  to  one  that  we  had  not  been  fast 
aground  again,  for  the  wind  blowing  off  shore, 
though  it  made  the  water  smooth  where  we  lay, 
yet  it  blew  the  ebb  further  out  than  usual,  and 
we  could  easily  perceive  the  sand,  which  we 
touched  upon  before,  lay  in  the  shape  of  a  half- 
moon,  and  surrounded  us  with  two  horns  of  it,  so 
that,  we  lay  in  the  middle  or  centre  of  it,  as  in  a 
round  bay,  safe  just  as  we  were,  and  in  deep 
water,  but  present  death,  as  it  were,  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  for  the  two  horns  or  points 
of  the  sand  reached  out  beyond  where  our  ship 
lay  near  two  miles. 

On  that  part  of  the  sand  which  lay  on  our 
east  side,  this  misguided  multitude  extended 
themselves  ;  and  being,  most  of  them,  not  above 
their  knees,  or  most  of  them  not  above  ankle- 
deep  in  the  water,  they  as  it  were  surrounded  vs 
on  that  side,  and  on  the  side  of  the  main- land, 
and  a  little  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  sand, 
standing  in  a  half  circle,  or  rather  three-fifths  of 
a  circle,  for  about  six  miles  in  length  ;  the  other 
horn,  or  point  of  the  sand,  which  lay  on  our  west 
side,  being  not  quite  so  shallow,  they  could  not 
extend  themselves  upon  it  so  far. 

They  little  thought  what  service  they  had 
done  us,  and  how  unwittingly,  and  by  the  great 
est  ignorance,  they  had  made  themselves  pilots 
to  us,  while  we,  having  not  sounded  the  place, 
might  have  been  lost  before  we  were  aware.  It 
is  true  we  might  have  sounded  our  new  harbour 
before  we  had  ventured  out,  but  I  cannot  say  for 
certain  whether  we  should  or  not ;  for  I,  for  my 
part,  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  what  our  real 
case  was ;  however,  I  say,  perhaps,  before  we 
had  weighed,  we  should  have  looked  about  us  a 
little.  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  have  done  it ; 
for,  besides  these  armies  of  human  furies,  we  had 
a  very  leaky  ship,  and  all  our  pumps  could  hardly 
keep  the  water  from  growing  upon  us,  and  our 
carpenters  were  overboard,  working  to  find  out 
and  stop  the  wounds  we  had  received,  heeling 
her  first  on  the  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other  ; 
and  it  was  very  diverting  to  see  how,  when  our 
men  heeled  the  ship  over  to  the  side  next  the 
wild  army  that  stood  on  the  east  horn  of  the 
sand,  they  were  so  amazed,  between  fright  and 
joy,  that  it  put  them  into  a  kind  of  confusion, 
calling  to  one  another,  hallooing  and  shrieking, 
in  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

Whilst  we  were  doing  this,  for  we  were  in  a 
great  hurry  you  may  be  sure,  and  all  hands  at 
work,  as  well  at  the  stopping  our  leaks,  as  repair 
ing  our  rigging  and  sails,  which  had  received  a 
great  deal  of  damage,  and  also  in  rigging  a  new 
main-top-mast  and  the  like ;  I  say,  while  we 
were  doing  all  this,  we  perceived  a  body  of  men, 
of  near  a  thousand,  move  from  that  part  of  the 
army  of  the  barbarians  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sandy  bay,  and  come  all  along  the  water's 
edge,  round  the  sand,  till  they  stood  just  on  our 
broadside  east,  and  were  within  about  half-a- 
mile  of  us.  Then  we  saw  the  Dutchman  come 
forward  nearer  to  us,  and  all  alone,  with  hit 
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white  flag  and  all  his  motions,  just  as  before,  and 
there  he  stood. 

Our  men  had  but  just  brought  the  ship  to 
rights  again  as  they  carne  up  to  our  broadside, 
and  we  had  very  happily  found  out  and  stopped  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  leak  that  we  had, to  our 
very  great  satisfaction ;  so  1  ordered  the  boats 
to  be  hauled  up  and  manned  as  they  were  the 
day  before,  and  William  to  go  as  plenipotentiary. 
I  would  have  gone  myself  if  I  had  understood 
Dutch,  but  as  1  did  not,  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for 
I  should  be  able  to  know  nothing  of  what  was 
said  but  from  him  at  second-hand,  which  might 
be  done  as  well  afterwards.  All  the  instructions 
I  pretended  to  give  William  was,  if  possible,  to 
get  the  old  Dutchman  away,  and,  if  he  could,  to 
make  him  come  on  board. 

Well,  William  went  just  as  before,  and  when 
he  came  within  about  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of 
the  shore,  he  held  up  his  white  flag  as  the 
I  Dutchman  did,  and  turning  the  boat's  broadside 
to  the  shore,  and  his  men  lying  upon  their  oars, 
the  parley  or  dialogue  began  again  thus  : — 

W.  Well,  friend,  what  dost  thou  say  to  us 
now? 

D,  I  come  of  the  same  mild  errand  as  I  did 
yesterday. 

W.  What !  dost  thou  pretend  to  come  of  a 
mild  errand  with  all  these  people  at  thy  back, 
and  all  the  foolish  weapons  of  war  they  bring 
with  them  ?  Prithee,  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

D.  The  king  hastens  us  to  invite  the  captain 
and  all  his  men  to  come  on  shore,  and  has  ordered 
all  his  men  to  show  them  all  the  civility  they  can. 

W.  Wrcll,  and  are  those  men  come  to  invite  us 
a- shore  ? 

D.  They  will  do  you  no  hurt,  if  you  will  come 
on  shore  peaceably. 

W.  Well ;  and  what  dost  thou  think  they  can 
do  to  us,  if  we  will  not? 

D.  I  would  not  have  them  do  you  any  hurt, 
then,  neither. 

W.  But  prithee,  friend,  do  not  make  thyself 
fool  and  knava  too.  Dost  not  thou  know  that, 
we  are  out  of  fear  of  all  thy  army,  and  out  of 
danger  of  all  that  they  can  do  ?  What  makes 
thce  act  so  simply  as  well  as  so  knavishly  ? 

D.  Why,  you  may  think  yourselves  safer  than 
you  are :  you  do  not  know  what  they  may  do  to 
you.  I  can  assure  you  they  are  able  to  do  you 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  perhaps  burn  your  ship. 

W.  Suppose  that  were  true,  as  I  am  sure  it  is 
false ;  you  see  we  have  more  ships  to  carry  us 
off  (pointing  to  the  sloop )4 

[N.  B.  Just  at  this  time  we  discovered  the  sloop 
standing  towards  us  from  the  east,  along  the 
shore,  at  about  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  which 
was  to  our  particular  satisfaction,  she  having  been 
missing  thirteen  days.") 

D,  We  do  not  value  that;  if  you  had  ten 
ships,  you  dare  not  come  on  shore,  with  all  the 
men  you  have,  in  a  hostile  way ;  we  are  too  many 
for  you. 

W.  Thou  dost  not,  even  in  that,  speak  as  thou 
meanest ;  and  we  may  give  thce  a  trial  of  our 
hands  when  our  friends  come  up  to  us,  for  thou 
hearest  they  have  discovered  us. 

[Just  then  the  sloop  fired  five  guns,  which  was 
to  cet  news  of  us,  for  they  did  not  see  us.] 

I).  Yes,  I  hear  they  fire;  but  I  hope  your 


ship  will  not  fire  again ;  for,  if  they  do,  our  gene 
ral  will  take  it  for  breaking  the  truce,  and  will 
make  the  army  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows  at  you 
in  the  boat. 

W.  Thou  mayest  be  sure  the  ship  will  fire 
that  the  other  ship  may  hear  them,  but  not  with 
ball.  If  thy  general  knows  no  better,  he  may 
begin  when  he  will ;  but  thou  mayest  be  sure  we 
will  return  it  to  his  cost. 

D    What  must  I  do,  then? 

W.  Do !  why  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  of  it 
beforehand,  then;  and  let  him  know  that  the 
ship  firing  is  not  at  him  nor  his  men ;  and  then 
come  again,  and  tell  us  what  he  says. 

D.  No ;  I  will  send  to  him,  which  will  do  as 
well. 

W.  Do  as  thou  wilt,  but  I  believe  thou  hadst 
better  go  thyself;  for  if  our  men  fire  first,  I  sup 
pose  he  will  be  in  a  great  wrath,  and  it  may  be 
at  thee ;  for  as  to  his  wrath  at  us,  we  tell  thee, 
beforehand,  we  value  it  not. 

D.  You  slight  them  too  much ;  you  know  not 
what  they  may  do. 

W.  Thou  makest  as  if  these  poor  savage 
wretches  could  do  mighty  things :  prithee,  let  us 
see  what  you  can  all  do,  we  value  it  not ;  thou 
mayest  set  down  thy  flag  of  truce  when  thou 
pleasest,  and  begin. 

D.  I  had  rather  make  a  truce,  and  have  you 
all  part  friends. 

W.  Thou  art  a  deceitful  rogue  thyself,  for  it 
is  plain  thou  knowest  these  people  would  only 
persuade  us  on  shore  to  entrap  and  surprise  us : 
and  yet  thou  that  art  a  Christian,  as  thou  callest 
thyself,  would  have  us  come  on  shore  and  put 
our  lives  into  their  hands  who  know  nothing  that 
belongs  to  compassion,  good  usage,  or  good  man 
ners.  How  canst  thou  be  such  a  villain  ? 

D.  How  can  you  call  me  so  ?  What  have  I 
done  to  you,  and  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

W.  Not  act  like  a  traitor,  but  like  one  that 
was  once  a  Christian,  and  would  have  been  so 
still,  if  you  had  not  been  a  Dutchman. 

D.  I  know  not  what  to  do,  not  I.  I  wish  I 
were  from  them ;  they  are  a  bloody  people. 

W.  Prithee,  make  no  difficulty  of  what  thou 
shouldst  do.  Canst  thou  swim  ? 

D.  Yes,  I  can  swim;  but  if  I  should  attempt 
to  swim  off  to  you,  I  should  have  a  thousand 
arrows  aud  javelins  sticking  in  me  before  1  should 
get  to  your  boat. 

W.  I'll  bring  the  boat  close  to  thce,  and  take 
thee  on  board  in  spite  of  them  all.  We  will  give 
them  but  one  volley,  and  I'll  engage  they  will  all 
run  away  from  thee. 

D.  You  are  mistaken  in  them,  I  assure  you ; 
they  would  immediately  come  all  running  down 
to  the  shore,  and  shoot  fire-arrows  at  yon,  ,uid 
set  your  boat  and  ship  and  all  on  fire  about  \our 
ears. 

W.   We  will  venture  that  if  thou  wilt  come  oil 

D.  Will  you  use  me  honourably  when  I  am 
among  you? 

W.  I'll  give  thce  my  word  for  it,  if  thou 
provest  honest. 

D.  Will  you  not  make  me  a  prisoner  ? 

W.  I  will  be  thy  surety,  body  for  body,  that 
thou  shalt  be  a  freeman,  and  go  whither  thou 
wilt,  though  I  own  to  thee  thou  dost  not  de 
serve  it. 


OF  CAPTAIN  SINGLETON. 
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Just  at  this  time  our  ship  fired  three  guns  to 
answer  the  sloop  and  let  her  know  we  saw  her, 
who  immediately,  we  perceived,  understood  it, 
and  stood  directly  for  the  place.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  express  the  confusion  and  filthy  vile 
noise,  the  hurry  and  universal  disorder,  that  was 
among  that  vast  multitude  of  people  upon  our 
firing  off  three  guns.  They  immediately  all 
repaired  to  their  arms,  as  I  may  call  it ;  for  to 
say  they  put  themselves  into  order  would  be  saying 
nothing. 

Upon  the  word  of  command,  then,  they  ad- 
vanced  all  in  a  body  to  the  sea-side,  and  resolv 
ing  to  give  us  one  volley  of  their  fire-arms  (for 
such  they  were),  immediately  they  saluted  us 
with  a  hundred  thousand  of  their  arrows,  every 
one  carrying  a  little  bag  of  cloth  dipped  in  brim 
stone,  or  some  such  thing,  which,  flying  through 
the  air,  had  nothing  to  hinder  it  taking  fire  as  it 
flew,  and  it  generally  did  so. 


sport  as  well  as  they;  but  the  arrows  flew  so 

thick  upon  them,  being  so  near  the  shore,  that 

!  they  could  not  sit  to  their  oars,  so  they  spread  a 

little  of  their  sail,  thinking  they  might  sail  along 

j  the  shore,  and  lie  behind  their  wasteboard ;  but 

the  sail  had  not  been  spread  six  minutes  till  it 

j  had  five  hundred  fire  arrows  shot  into  it,  and 

|  at  length  set  it  fairly  on  fire  ;  nor  were  our  men 

i  quite  out  of  the  danger  of  its  setting  the  boat  on 

fire,  and  this  made  them  paddle  and  shove  the 

boat  away  as  well  as  they  could,  as  they  lay,  to 

I  get  further  off. 

By  this  time  they  had  left  us  a  fair  mark  at 
the  whole  savage  army ;  and  as  we  had  sheered 
the  ship  as  near  to  them  as  we  could,  we  fired 
among  the  thickest  of  them  six  or  seven  times, 
five  guns  at  a  time,  with  shot,  old  iron,  musket 
bullets,  &c. 

We  could  easily  see  that  we  made  havoc 
among  them,  and  killed  and  wounded  abundance 


I  cannot  say  but  this  method  of  attacking  us,   i  of  them,  and  that  they  were  in  a  great  surprise 


by  a  way  we  had  no  notion  of,  might  give  us  at 
first  some  little  surprise,  for  the  number  was  so 
great  at  first,  that  we  were  not  altogether  with 
out  apprehensions  that  they  might  unluckily  set 
our  ship  on  fire,  so  that  William  resolved  imme 
diately  to  row  on  board,  and  persuade  us  all  to 
weigh  and  stand  out  to  sea ;  but  there  was  no 
time  for  it,  for  they  immediately  let  fly  a  volley 
at  the  boat,  and  at  the  ship,  from  all  parts  of  the 
vast  crowd  of  people  which  stood  near  the 
shore. 

Nor  did  they  fire,  as  I  may  call  it,  all  at  once, 
and  so  leave  off;  but  their  arrows  being  soon 
notched  upon  their  bows,  they  kept  continually  ! 
shooting,  so  that  the  air  was  full  of  flame. 

I  could  not  say  whether  they  set  their  cotton 
rag  on  fire  before  they  shot  the  arrow,  for  I  did  ! 
not  perceive  they  had  fire  with  them,  which, 
however,  it  seems  they  had.     The  arrow,  besides  | 
the  fire  it  carried  with  it,  had  a  head,  or  a  peg,  i 
as  we  call  it,  of  bone ;  and  some  of  sharp  flint 
stone  ;  and  some  few  of  a  metal,  too  soft  in  itself 
for  metal,  but  hard  enough  to  cause  it  to  enter, 
if  it  were  a  plank,  so  as  to  stick  where  it  fell. 

William  and  his  men  had  notice  sufficient  to 
lie  close  behind  their  waste-boards,  which,  for 
this  very  purpose,  they  had  made  so  high  that 
they  could  easily  sink  themselves  behind  them, 
so  as  to  defend  themselves  from  anything  that 
came  point-blank  (as  we  call  it)  or  upon  a  line ; 
but  for  what  might  fall  perpendicularly  o.ut  of 
the  air  they  had  no  guard,  but  took  the  hazard 
of  that.  At  first  they  made  as  if  they  would  row 
away,  but  before  they  went  they  gave  a  volley 
of  ihoir  fire-arms,  firing  at  those  which  stood 
with  the  Dutchman  ;  but  William  ordered  them 
to  be  sure  to  take  their  a:m  at  others,  so  as  to 
miss  him,  and  they  did  so. 

There  was  no  calling  to  them  now,  for  the 
noise  was  so  great  among  them  that  they  could 
hear  nobody,  but  our  men  boldly  rowed  in  nearer 
to  them,  for  they  were  at  first  driven  a  little  off, 
and  when  they  came  nearer,  they  fired  a  second 
volley,  which  put  the  fellows  into  great  confu 
sion,  and  we  could  see  from  the  ship  that  several 
of  them  were  killed  or  wounded. 

We  thought  this  was  a  very  unequal  fight, 
and  therefore  we  made  a  signal  to  our  men  to 
row  away,  that  we  might  have  a  little  of  the 


at  it,  but  yet  they  never  offered  to  stir,  and  all 
this  while  their  fire-arrows  flew  as  thick  as  be 
fore. 

At  last,  on  a  sudden  their  arrows  stopped,  and 
the  old  'Dutchman  came  running  down  to  the 
water-side  all  alone,  with  his  white  flag,  as  be 
fore,  waving  it  as  high  as  he  could,  and  making 
signals  to  our  boat  to  come  to  him  again. 

William  did  not  care  at  first  to  go  near  him, 
but  the  man  continuing  to  make  signals  to  him  to 
come,  at  last  William  went ;  and  the  Dutchman 
told  him  that  he  had  been  with  the  general,  who 
was  much  mollified  by  the  slaughter  of  his  men, 
and  that  now  he  could  have  anything  of  him. 

"  Anything !"  says  William ;  "  what  have  we 
to  do  with  him  ?  Let  him  go  about  his  business, 
and  carry  his  men  out  of  gun-shot,  can't  he  ?" 

"  Why,"  says  the  Dutchman,  "  but  he  dares 
not  stir,  nor  see  the  king's  face ;  unless  some  of 
your  men  come  on  shore,  he  will  certainly  put 
him  to  death." 

«  Why,  then,"  says  William,  "  he  is  a  dead 
man  ;  for  if  it  were  to  save  his  life,  and  the  lives 
of  all  the  crowd  that  is  with  him,  be  shall  never 
have  one  of  us  in  his  power. 

"  But  I'll  tell  thee,"  said  William,  "how  thou 
shall  cheat  him,  and  gain  thy  own  liberty  too,  if 
thou  hast  any  mind  to  see  thy  own  country  again, 
and  art  not  turned  savage,  and  grown  fond  of 
living  all  thy  days  among  heathens  and  sa 
vages." 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it  with  all  my  heart," 
says  he  ;  "  but  if  I  should  offer  to  swim  off  to 
you  now,  though  they  are  so  far  from  me,  they 
shoot  so  true,  that  they  would  kill  me  before  I 
got  halfway." 

"  But,"  says  William,  "  I'll  tell  thee  how  thou 
i  shult  come  with  his  consent.  Go  to  him,  and 
tell  him  1  have  offered  to  carry  you  on  board,  to 
try  if  you  could  persuade  the  captain  to  come  on 
shoie,  and  that  I  would  not  hinder  him  if  he  was 
willing  to  venture." 

The  Dutchman  seemed  in  a  rapture  at  the 
very  first  word.  "  I'll  do  it,"  says  he  j  "  I  am 
persuaded  he  will  give  me  leave  to  come." 

Away  he  runs,  as  if  he  had  a  glad  message  to 
carry,  and  tells  the  general  that  William  had  pro- 
i  mised,  if  he  would  go  on  board  the  ship  with 
I  him,  he  would  persuade  the  captain  to  return 
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with  him.  The  general  was  fool  enough  to  give 
him  orders  to  go,  and  charged  him  not  to  come 
back  without  the  captain ;  which  he  readil) 
promised,  and  very  honestly  might. 

So  they  took  him  in,  and  brought  him  on 
board,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word  to  them, 
for  he  never  went  back  any  more  ;  and  the  sloop 
being  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  where  we 
lay,  we  weighed  and  set  sail ;  but,  as  we  went 
out,  being  pretty  near  the  shore,  we  fired  three 
guns,  as  it  were  among  them,  but  without  any 
shot,  for  it  was  of  no  use  to  us  to  hurt  any  more 
of  them.  After  we  had  fired,  we  gave  them  a 
cheer,  as  the  seamen  call  it ;  that  is  to  s  iy,  we 
hallooed  at  them,  by  way  of  triumph,  and  so 
carried  off  their  ambassador.  How  it  fared  with 
their  general  we  know  nothing  of  that. 

This  passage,  when  I  related  it  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  after  my  return  from  those  rambles,  agreed 
so  well  with  his  relation  of  what  happened  to 
one  Mr  Kuox,  an  English  captain,  who  some 
time  ago  was  decoyed  on  shore  by  these  people, 
that  it  could  not  but  be  very  much  to  my  satis 
faction  to  think  what  mischief  we  had  all 
escaped  ;  and  I  think  it  cannot  but  be  very  pro 
fitable  to  record  the  other  story  (which  is  but 
short)  with  my  own,  to  show  whoever  reads  this 
what  it  was  I  avoided,  and  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  like,  if  they  have  to  do  with  the  perfidi 
ous  people  of  Ceylon.  The  relation  is  as  fol 
lows  :  — 

The  island  of  Ceylon  being  inhabited  for  the 
greatest  part  by  barbarians,  which  will  not  allow 
any  trade  or  commerce  with  any  European  na 
tion,  and  inaccessible  by  any  travellers,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  relate  the  occasion  how  the  author 
of  this  story  happened  to  go  into  this  island,  and 
what  opportunities  he  had  of  being  fully  ac 
quainted  with  the  people,  their  laws  and  customs, 
that  so  we  may  the  better  depend  upon  the 
account,  and  value  it  as  it  deserves,  for  the  rarity 
as  well  as  the  truth  of  it ;  and  both  these  the 
author  gives  us  a  brief  relation  of  in  this  manner. 
His  words  are  as  follow  : — 

In  the  year  1657,  the  Anne  frigate,  of  London, 
Captain  Robert  Knox,  commander,  on  the  21st 
day  of  January,  set  sail  out  of  the  Downs,  in  the 
service  of  the  honourable  East  India  Company  of 
England,  bound  for  Fort  St  George,  upon  the 
coast  of  Coromandcl,  to  trade  for  one  year  from 
port  to  port  in  India ;  which  having  performed, 
as  he  was  lading  his  goods  to  return  to  England, 
being  in  the  road  of  Matlipatam,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1659,  there  happened  such  a  mighty 
storm,  that  in  it  several  ships  were  cast  away, 
and  he  was  forced  to  cut  his  mainmast  by  the 
board,  which  so  disabled  the  ship,  that  he  could 
not  proceed  in  his  voyage  ;  whereupon  Cotiar,  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  being  a  very  commodious 
bay,  fit  for  her  present  distress,  Thomas  Cham 
bers,  Esq.,  since  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  the 
agent  at  Fort  St  George,  ordered  that  the  ship 
should  take  in  some  cloth  and  India  merchants 
belonging  to  Port  a  Nova,  who  might  trade  there 
while  she  lay  to  set  her  mast,  and  repair  the  other 
damages  sustained  by  the  storm.  At  her  first 
coining  thither,  after  the  Indfan  merchants  were 
set  ashore,  the  captain  and  his  men  were  very 
jealous  of  the  people  of  that  place,  by  reason  the 
English  never  had  any  commerce  or  dealing  with 


them  ;  but  after  they  had  been  there  twenty  days, 
going  ashore  and  returning  again  at  pleasure, 
without  any  molestation,  they  began  to  lay  aside 
all  suspicious  thoughts  of  the  people  that  dwelt 
thereabouts,  who  had  kindly  entertained  them  for 
their  money. 

By  this  time  the  king  of  the  country  had  notice 
of  their  arrival,  and,  not  being  acquainted  with 
their  intents,  he  sent  down  a  dissuava,  or  general, 
with  an  army,  to  them,  who  immediately  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  captain  on  board,  to  desire  him 
to  come  ashore  to  him,  pretending  a  letter  from 
the  king.  The  captain  saluted  the  message  with 
firing  of  guns,  and  ordered  his  son  Robert  Knox, 
and  Mr  John  Loveland,  merchant  of  the  ship,  to 
go  ashore,  and  wait  on  him.  When  they  were 
come  before  him,  he  demanded  who  they  were, 
and  how  long  they  should  stay.  They  told  him 
they  were  Englishmen,  and  not  to  stay  above 
twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  desired  permission  to 
trade  in  his  majesty's  port.  His  answer  was, — 
that  the  king  was  glad  to  hear  the  English  were 
come  into  his  country,  and  had  commanded  him 
to  assist  them  as  they  should  desire,  and  had  sent 
a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  none  but  the  captain 
himself.  They  were  then  twelve  miles  from  the 
sea-side,  and  therefore  replied,  that  the  captain 
could  not  leave  his  ship  to  come  so  far ;  but  if  he 
pleased  to  go  down  to  the  sea-side,  the  captain 
would  wait  on  him  to  receive  the  letter ;  where 
upon  the  dissuava  desired  them  to  stay  that  day, 
and  on  the  morrow  he  would  go  with  them  ; 
which,  rather  than  displease  him  in  so  small  a 
matter,  they  consented  to.  In  the  evening  the 
dissuava  sent  a  present  to  the  captain  of  cattle 
and  fruits,  &c.,  which,  being  carried  all  night  by 
the  messengers,  was  delivered  to  him  in  the 
morning,  who  told  him  withal  that  his  men  were 
coming  down  with  the  dissuava,  and  desired  his 
company  on  shore  against  his  coming,  having  a 
letter  from  the  king  to  deliver  into  his  own  hand. 
The  captain,  mistrusting  nothing,  came  on  shore 
with  his  boat,  and,  sitting  under  a  tamarind  tree, 
waited  for  the  dissuava.  In  the  mean  time  the 
native  soldiers  privately  surrounded  him  and  the 
seven  men  he  had  with  him,  and  seizing  them, 
carried  them  to  meet  the  dissuava,  bearing  the 
captain  on  a  hammock  on  their  shoulders. 

The  next  day  the  long-boat's  crew,  not  knowing 
what  had  happened,  came  on  shore  to  cut  down  a 
tree  to  make  cheeks  for  the  mainmast,  and  were 
made  prisoners  after  the  same  manner,  though 
with  more  violence,  because  they  were  more 
rough  with  them,  and  made  resistance  :  yet  they 
were  not  brought  to  the  captain  and  his  company, 
but  quartered  in  another  house  in  the  same  town. 

The  dissuava  having  thus  gotten  two  boats  and 
eighteen  men,  his  next  care  was  to  gain  the  ship; 
and  to  that  end,  telling  the  captain  that  he  and 
his  men  were  only  detained  because  the  king 
intended  to  send  letters  and  a  present  to  the 
English  nation  by  him,  desired  he  would  send 
some  men  on  board  his  ship  to  order  her  to  stay ; 
and  because  the  ship  was  in  danger  of  being  fired 
by  the  Dutch  if  she  stayed  long  in  the  bay,  to 
bring  her  up  the  river.  The  captain  did  not 
approve  of  the  advice,  but  did  not  dare  to  own 
his  dislike ;  so  he  sent  his  son  with  the  order, 
but  with  a  solemn  conjuration  to  return  again, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  bringing  a  letter  from 
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the  company  in  the  ship, — that  they  would  not 
obey  the  captain,  nor  any  other,  in  this  matter, 
but  were  resolved  to  stand  on  their  own  defence. 
This  letter  satisfied  the  dissuava,  who  thereupon 
gave  the  captain  leave  to  write  for  what  he  would 
have  brought  from  the  ship,  pretending  that  he 
had  not  the  king's  order  to  release  them,  though 
it  would  suddenly  come. 

The  captain  seeing  he  was  held  in  suspense, 
and  the  season  of  the  year  spending  for  the  ship 
to  proceed  on  her  voyage  to  some  place,  sent 
order  to  Mr  John  Burford,  the  chief  mate,  to 
take  charge  of  the  ship,  and  set  sail  to  Porta 
Nova,  from  whence  they  came,  and  there  to 
follow  the  agent's  order. 

And  now  began  that  long  and  sad  captivity 
they  all  along  feared.  The  ship  being  gone,  the 
dissuava  was  called  up  to  the  king,  and  they 
were  kept  under  guards  a  while,  till  a  special 
order  came  from  the  king-  to  part  them,  and  put 
one  in  a  town,  for  the  conveniency  of  their 
maintenance,  which  the  king  ordered  to  be  at 
the  charge  of  the  country.  On  September  16, 
1660,  the  captain  and  his  son  were  placed  in  a 
town  called  Bonder  Cooswat,  in  the  country  of 
Hotcurly,  distant  from  the  city  of  Candi  north 
ward  thirty  miles,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  Eng 
lish  a  full  day's  journey.  Here  they  had  their 
j  provisions  brought  them  twice  a  day,  without 
money,  as  much  as  they  could  eat,  and  as  good 
as  the  country  yielded.  The  situation  of  the 
place  was  very  pleasant  and  commodious  ;  but 
that  year  that  part  of  the  land  was  very  sickly  by 
agues  and  fevers,  of  which  many  died.  The 
captain  and  his  son  after  some  time  were  visited 
with  the  common  distemper,  and  the  captain, 
being  also  loaded  with  grief  for  his  deplorable 
condition,  languished  more  than  three  months, 
and  then  died,  February  9th,  1661. 

Robert  Knox,  his  son,  was  now  left  desolate, 
sick,  and  in  captivity,  having  none  to  comfort 
him  but  God,  who  is  the  father  of  the  fatherless, 
and  hears  the  groans  of  such  as  are  in  captivity, 
being  alone  to  enter  upon  along  scene  of  misery 
and  calamity,  oppressed  with  weakness  of  body 
and  grief  of  soul  for  the  loss  of  his  father,  and 
the  remediless  trouble  that  he  was  like  to  endure ; 
and  the  first  instance  of  it  was  in  the  burial  of 
his  father,  for  he  sent  his  black  boy  to  the  peo 
ple  of  the  town,  to  desire  their  assistance,  because 
they  understood  not  their  language  ;  but  they 
sent  him  only  a  rope,  to  drag  him  by  the  neck 
into  the  woods,  and  told  him  that  they  would 
offer  liim  no  other  help,  unless  he  would  pay  for 
it.  This  barbarous  answer  increased  his  trouble 
for  his  father's  death,  that  now  he  was  like  to  lie 
unburicd,  and  be  made  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  woods  ;  for  the  ground  was  very  hard,  and 
they  had  not  tools  to  dig  with,  and  so  it  was  im 
possible  for  them  to  bury  him  ;  and  having  a 
small  matter  of  money  left  him,  viz.,  a  pagoda 
and  a  gold  ring,  he  hired  a  man,  and  so  buried 
him  in  as  decent  a  manner  as  their  condition 
would  permit. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  CAPTAIN  KNOx'S  HISTORY.  —  OUR 
OWN  STORY  RESUMED.  —  ADVENTURES  AT  OOA 
AND  si' II  AT,  AND  ACCOUNT  OF  OUR  TRADE  WITH 
HIE  MERCHANTS  IN  THESE  LATITUDES. 
His  dead  father  being  thus  removed  out  of  his 
sight,  but  his  ague  continuing,  he  was  reduced 
very  low,  partly  by  sorrow,   and  partly  by  his 
disease.     AH   the  comfort  he  had  was  to  go  into 
woods  and  fields  with  a  book,  cither  the  '  Practice 
of    Piety,'  or  Mr  Rogers's    •  Seven  Treatises,' 
which   were  the  only  two   books  he  had,   and 
meditate  and  read,  and  sometimes  pray  ;  in  which 
his  anguish  made  him  often  invert  Elijah's  peti 
tion, — that  he  might  die,  because  his  life  was  a 
burden  to  him.     God,  though  he  was  pleased  to 
prolong  his  life,  yet  he  found  a  way  to  lighten  his 
grief,  by  removing  his  ague,  and  granting  him  a 
desire,  which  above  all  things  was  acceptable  to 
him.     He  had  read  his  two  books  over  so  often, 
that  he  had  both  almost  by  heart ;  and  though 
they  were  both  pious  and  good  writings,  yet  he 
longed  for  the  truth  from  the  original  fountain, 
and  thought  it  his  greatest  unhappincss  that  he 
had  not  a  Bible,  and  did  believe  that  he  should 
never  see  one  again  ;  but,  contrary  to  his  expcc-  | 
tation,  God  brought  him  one  after  this  manner : 
— As  he  was  fishing  one  day  with  his  black  boy, 
to  catch  some  fish  to  relieve  his  hunger,  an  old 
man  passed  by  them,  and  asked  his  boy  whether 
his  master  could  read  ?  and  when  the  boy  had 
answered  yes,  he  told  him  that  he  had  gotten 
a   book   from   the   Portuguese,   when   they  left 
Columbo ;  and,  if  his  master  pleased,  he  would 
sell  it  him.     The  boy  told  his  master,  who  bade 
him  go  and  see  what  book  it  was.     The  boy 
having  served  the  English  some  time,  knew  the 
book,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  it  into  his  hand, 
came  running  to  him.  calling  out  before  he  came 
to  him, — "  It  is  the  Bible  !  "    The  words  startled 
liim,  and  he  flung  down  his  angle  to  meet  him, 
and,  finding  it  was   true,   mightily  rejoiced   to 
see  it ;    but  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  have 
enough  to  purchase  it,  though  he  was  resolved  to 
part  with  all  the  money  he  had,  which  was  but 
>ne  pagoda,  to  buy  it;  but  his  black  boy  persuad- 
ng  him  to  slight  it,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  buy  it, 
ic  at  length  obtained  it  for  a  knit  cap. 

This  accident  he  could  not  but  look  upon  as  a 
great  miracle,  —  that  God  should  bestow  upon 
liin  such  an  extraordinary  blessing,  and  bring 
lini  a  Bible  in  his  own  native  language,  in  such 
a  remote  part  of  the  world,  where  his  name  was 
not  known,  and  where  it  was  never  heard  of  that 
an  Englishman  had  ever  been  before.  The  en- 
oyment  of  this  mercy  was  a  great  comfort  to 
lim  in  captivity ;  and  though  he  wanted  no 
)odily  convenience  that  the  country  did  afford  ; 
"or  the  king,  immediately  after  his  father's  death, 
lad  sent  an  express  order  to  the  people  of  the 
towns,  that  they  should  be  kind  to  him,  and  give 
lim  good  victuals;  and  after  he  had  been  some 
time  in  the  country,  and  understood  the  lan 
guage,  he  got  him  good  conveniences,  as  a 
louse  and  gardens;  and  falling  to  husbandry, 
God  so  prospered  him,  that  he  had  plenty,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  to  lend  others ;  which  being 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  at  50 
ier  cent,  a  year,  much  enriched  him :  he  had 
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also  goats,  which  served  him  for  mutton,  and 
hogs  and  hens  :  notwithstanding  this,  I  say,  for 
he  lived  as  fine  as  any  of  their  noblemen,  he  could 
not  so  far  forget  his  native  country  as  to  be  con 
tented  to  dwell  in  a  strange  land,  where  there 
was  to  him  a  famine  of  God's  word  and  sacra 
ments,  the  want  of  which  made  all  other  things 
to  be  of  little  value  to  him ;  therefore,  as  he 
made  it  his  daily  and  fervent  prayer  to  God,  in 
his  good  time,  to  restore  him  to  both,  so,  at 
length,  he,  with  one  Stephen  Rutland,  who  had 
lived  with  him  two  years  before,  resolved  to 
make  their  escape,  and,  about  the  year  1673, 
meditated  all  secret  ways  to  compass  it.  They 
had  before  taken  up  a  way  of  peddling  about  the 
country,  and  buying  tobacco,  pepper,  garlic, 
combs,  and  all  sorts  of  iron  ware,  and  carried 
them  into  those  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
wanted  them  :  and  now,  to  promote  their  de 
sign,  as  they  went  with  their  commodities  from 
place  to  place,  they  discoursed  with  the  country 
people  (for  they  could  now  speak  their  language 
well)  concerning  the  ways  and  inhabitants,  where 
the  isle  was  thinnest  and  fullest  inhabited,  where 
and  how  the  watches  lay  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  what  commodities  were  proper  for 
them  to  carry  into  all  parts :  pretending  that 
they  would  furnish  themselves  with  such  wares 
as  the  respective  places  wanted.  None  doubted 
but  what  they  did  was  upon  the  account  of  trade, 
because  that  he  (Mr  Knox)  who  was  so  well 
seated,  could  be  supposed  to  leave  such  an 
estate  by  travelling  northward,  because  that 
part  of  the  land  was  least  inhabited.  And  go 
furnishing  themselves  with  such  wares  as  were 
vendible  in  those  parts,  they  set  forth,  and  steered 
their  course  towards  the  north  part  of  the  islands, 
knowing  very  little  of  the  ways,  which  were 
generally  intricate  and  perplexed,  because  they 
have  no  public  roads,  but  a  multitude  of  little 
paths  from  one  town  to  another,  and  those  often 
changing ;  and  for  white  men  to  inquire  about 
the  ways  was  very  dangerous,  because  the  people 
would  presently  suspect  their  design. 

At  this  time  they  travelled  from  Canda  Una 
as  far  as  the  country  of  Neurecalava,  which  is  the 
furthermost  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  and 
about  three  days'  journey  from  their  dwelling. 
They  were  very  thankful  to  Providence  that  they 
had  passed  all  difficulties  so  far,  but  yet  they 
durst  not  go  any  further,  because  they  had  no 
wares  left  to  traffic  with  ;  and  it  being  the  first 
time  they  had  been  absent  so  long  from  home, 
they  feared  the  townsmen  would  come  after  them 
to  seek  for  them  ;  and  so  they  returned  home,  and 
went  eight  or  ten  times  into  those  parts  with  their 
wares,  till  they  became  well  acquainted  both  with 
the  people  and  the  paths. 

In  these  parts  Mr  Knox  met  his  black  boy, 
whom  he  had  turned  away  divers  years  before. 
He  had  now  got  a  wife  and  children,  and  was 
very  poor ;  but  being  acquainted  with  these 
quarters,  he  not  only  took  directions  of  him,  but 
agreed  with  him,  for  a  good  reward,  to  conduct 
him  and  his  companions  to  the  Dutch.  He  gladly 
undertook,  and  a  time  was  appointed  between 
them  ;  but  Mr  Knox  being  disabled  by  a  grievous 
pain,  which  seized  him  on  his  right  side,  and  held 
him  five  days,  that  he  could  not  travel,  this 
appointment  proved  in  vain ;  for  though  he  went 


as  soon  as  he  was  well,  his  guide  was  gone  into 
another  country  about  his  business,  and  they 
durst  not  at  that  time  venture  to  run  away 
without  him. 

These  attempts  took  up  eight  or  nine  years, 
various  accidents  hindering  their  designs,  but 
most  commonly  the  dry  weather,  because  they 
feared  in  the  woods  they  should  be  starved  with 
thirst,  all  the  country  being  in  such  a  condition 
almost  four  or  five  years  together  for  lack  of  rain. 

On  September  22,  1679,  they  set  forth  again, 
furnished  with  knives  and  small  axes  for  theii 
defence,  because  they  could  carry  them  privately 
and  send  all  sorts  of  wares  to  sell  as  formerly, 
and  all  necessary  provisions,  the  moon  being 
twenty-seven  days  old,  that  they  might  have 
light  to  run  away  by,  to  try  what  success  God 
Almighty  would  now  give  them  in  seeking  their 
liberty.  Their  first  stage  was  to  Anarodgburro, 
in  the  way  to  which  lay  a  wilderness,  called 
Parraoth  Mocolane,  full  of  wild  elephants,  tigers, 
and  bears ;  and  because  it  is  the  utmost  confines 
of  the  king's  dominions,  there  is  always  a  watch 
kept. 

In  the  middle  of  the  way  they  heard  that  the 
governor's  officers  of  these  parts  were  out  to 
gather  up  the  king's  revenues  and  duties,  to  send 
them  up  to  the  city;  which  put  them  into  no 
small  fear,  lest,  finding  them,  they  should  send 
them  back  again ;  whereupon  they  withdrew  tc 
the  western  parts  of  Ecpoulpot,  and  sat  down  to 
knitting  till  they  heard  the  officers  were  gone. 
As  soon  as  they  were  departed,  they  went  on 
wards  of  their  journey,  having  got  a  good  parcel 
of  cotton-yarn  to  knit  caps  with,  and  having  kept 
their  wares,  as  they  pretended,  to  exchange  foi 
dried  flesh,  which  was  sold  only  in  those  lower 
parts.  Their  way  lay  necessarily  through  the 
governor's  yard  at  Collinilla,  who  dwells  there 
on  purpose  to  examine  all  that  go  and  come. 
This  greatly  distressed  them,  because  he  would 
easily  suspect  they  were  out  of  their  bounds, 
being  captives;  however,  they  went  resolutely 
to  his  house,  and  meeting  him,  presented  him 
with  a  small  parcel  of  tobacco  and  betel ;  and, 
showing  him  their  wares,  told  him  they  came  to 
get  dried  flesh  to  carry  back  with  them.  The 
governor  did  net  suspect  them,  but  told  them  he 
was  sorry  they  came  in  so  dry  a  time,  when  no 
deer  were  to  be  catched,  but  if  some  rain  fell,  he 
would  soon  supply  them.  This  answer  pleased 
them,  and  they  seemed  contented  to  stay ;  and 
accordingly,  abiding  with  him  two  or  three  days, 
and  no  rain  falling,  they  presented  the  governor 
with  five  or  six  charges  of  gunpowder,  which  is  a 
rarity  among  them  ;  and  leaving  a  bundle  at  his 
house,  they  desired  him  to  shoot  them  some  deer, 
while  they  made  a  step  to  Anarodgburro.  Here 
also  they  were  put  in  a  great  fright  by  the  coming 
of  certain  soldiers  from  the  king  to  the  governor, 
to  give  him  orders  to  set  a  secure  guard  at  the 
watches,  that  no  suspicious  persons  might  pass, 
which,  though  it  was  only  intended  to  prevent 
the  flight  of  the  relations  of  certain  nobles  whom 
the  king  had  clapped  up,  yet  they  feared  they 
might  wonder  to  see  white  men  here,  and  so  send 
them  back  again  ;  but  God  so  ordered  it  that 
they  were  very  kind  to  them  and  left  them  to 
their  business,  and  so  they  got  safe  to  Anarodg 
burro.  Their  pretence  was  dried  flesb,  though 
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they  knew  there  was  none  to  be  had ;  but  their 
real  business  was  to  search  the  way  down  to  the 
Dutch,  which  they  stayed  three  days  to  do ;  but 
finding,  that  in  the  way  to  Jafnapatan,  which  is 
one  of  the  Dutch  ports,  there  was  a  watch  which 
could  hardly  be  passed,  and  other  inconveniences 
not  surmountable,  they  resolved  to  go  back,  and 
take  the  river  Malwatogah,  which  they  had  be 
fore  judged  would  be  a  probable  guide  to  lead 
them  to  the  sea ;  and,  that  they  might  not  be 
pursued,  left  Anarodgburro  just  at  night,  when 
the  people  never  travel  for  fear  of  wild  beasts,  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  12,  being  stored  with  all  things 
needful  for  their  journey,  viz.,  ten  days'  provi 
sion,  a  bason  to  boil  their  provision  in,  two  cala 
bashes  to  fetch  water  in,  and  two  great  tallipat 
leaves  for  tents,  with  jaggory,  sweetmeats,  to 
bacco,  betel,  tinder-boxes,  and  a  deer-skin  for 
shoes,  to  keep  their  feet  from  thorns,  because  to 
them  they  chiefly  trusted.  Being  come  to  the 
river,  they  struck  into  the  woods,  and  kept  by 
the  side  of  it ;  yet  not  going  on  the  sand  (lest 
their  footsteps  should  be  discerned),  unless 
forced,  and  then  going  backwards. 

Being  got  a  good  way  into  the  wood  it  began 
to  rain ;  wherefore  they  erected  their  tents,  made 
a  fire,  and  refreshed  themselves  against  the  rising 
of  the  moon,  which  was  then  eighteen  days  old ; 
and  having  tied  deer-skins  about  their  feet,  and 
eased  themselves  of  their  wares,  they  proceeded 
on  their  journey.  When  they  had  travelled  three 
or  four  hours  with  difficulty,  because  the  moon 
gave  but  little  light  among  the  thick  trees,  they 
found  an  elephant  in  their  way  before  them,  and 
because  they  could  not  scare  him  away,  they 
were  forced  to  stay  till  morning ;  and  so  they 
kindled  a  fire,  and  took  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  By 
the  light  they  could  not  discern  that  ever  any 
body  had  been  there,  nothing  being  to  be  seen 
but  woods ;  and  so  they  were  in  great  hopes  that 
they  were  past  all  danger,  being  beyond  all  inha 
bitants  ;  but  they  were  mistaken,  for  the  river 
winding  northward,  brought  them  into  the  rnidst 
of  a  parcel  of  towns,  called  Tissea  Wava,  where, 
being  in  danger  of  being  seen,  they  were  under  a 
mighty  terror ;  for  had  the  people  found  them, 
they  would  have  beat  them,  and  sent  them  up  to 
the  king ;  and,  to  avoid  it,  they  crept  into  a 
hollow  tree,  and  sat  there  in  mud  and  wet  till  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  and  then  betaking  them 
selves  to  their  legs,  travelled  till  the  darkness  of 
night  stopped  them.  They  heard  voices  behind 
them,  and  feared  it  was  somebody  in  pursuit  of 
them ;  but  at  length,  discerning  it  was  only  an 
hallooing  to  keep  the  wild  beasts  out  of  the  corn, 
they  pitched  their  tents  by  the  river,  and  having 
boiled  rice  and  roasted  meat  for  their  supper*, 
and  satisfied  their  hunger,  they  committed  them 
selves  to  God's  keeping,  and  laid  them  down  to 
sleep. 

The  next  morning,  to  prevent  the  worst,  they 
got  up  early  and  hastened  on  their  journey ;  and 
though  they  were  now  got  out  of  all  danger  of 
the  tame  Chiangulays,  they  were  in  great  danger 
of  the  wild  ones,  of  whom  those  woods  were  full ; 
and  though  they  saw  their  tents,  yet  they  were 
all  gone,  since  "the  rains  had  fallen,  from  the 
river  into  the  woods ;  and  so  God  kept  them 
from  that  danger,  for,  had  they  met  the  wild 
men,  they  had  been  shot. 


Thus  they  travelled  from  morning  till  night 
several  days,  through  bushes  and  thorns,  which 
made  their  arms  and  shoulders,  which  were 
naked,  all  of  a  gore  blood.  They  often  met 
with  bears,  hogs,  deer,  and  wild  buffaloes ;  but 
they  all  ran  away  as  soon  as  they  saw  them. 
In  the  evening  they  used  to  pitch  their  tents, 
and  make  great  tires  both  before  and  behind 
them,  to  affright  the  wild  beasts;  and  though 
they  heard  the  voices  of  all  sorts,  they  saw 
none. 

On  Thursday,  at  noon,  they  crossed  the  river 
Coronda  Oya,  which  parts  the  country  of  the 
Malabars  from  the  king's,  and  on  Friday,  about 
nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  came  among  the 
inhabitants,  of  whom  they  were  as  much  afraid 
as  of  the  Chiangulays  before ;  for,  though  the 
Wanniounay,  or  prince  of  this  people,  payeth 
tribute  to  the  Dutch  out  of  fear,  yet  he  is  better 
affected  to  the  King  of  Candi,  and,  if  he  had 
took  them,  would  have  sent  them  up  to  their 
old  master  ;  but  not  knowing  any  way  to  escape, 
they  kept  on  their  journey  by  the  river- side  by 
day,  because  the  woods  are  not  to  be  travelled 
by  night  for  thorns  and  wild  beasts,  who  came 
down  then  to  the  river  to  drink.  In  all  the 
Malabar  country  they  met  with  only  two  Brah 
mins,  who  treated  them  very  civilly  ;  and  for 
their  money,  one  of  them  conducted  them  till 
they  came  into  the  territories  of  the  Dutch, 
and  out  of  all  danger  of  the  King  of  Candi, 
which  did  not  a  little  rejoice  them ;  but  yet 
they  were  in  no  small  trouble  how  to  find  the 
way  out  of  the  woods,  till  a  Malabar,  for  the 
lucre  of  a  knife,  conducted  them  to  a  Dutch 
town,  where  they  found  guides  to  conduct  them 
from  town  to  town,  till  they  came  to  the  fort 
called  Arepa,  where  they  arrived,  Saturday,  Oc 
tober  18,  1679,  and  there  thankfully  adored 
God's  wonderful  providence,  in  thus  completing 
their  deliverance  frdm  a  long  captivity  of  nine 
teen  years  and  six  months. 

I  come  now  back  to  my  own  history,  which 
grows  near  a  conclusion,  as  to  the  travels  I  took 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  were  now  at  sea, 
and  we  stood  away  to  the  north  for  a  while,  to 
try  if  we  could  get  a  market  for  our  spices,  for 
we  were  very  rich  in  nutmegs,  but  we  ill  knew 
what  to  do  with  them ;  we  durst  not  go  upon 
the  English  coast,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
among  the  English  factories  to  trade ;  not  that 
we  were  afraid  to  fight  any  two  ships  they  had, 
and,  besides  that,  we  knew  that,  as  they  had  no 
letters  of  marque,  or  of  reprisals  from  the  go 
vernment,  so  it  was  none  of  their  business  to 
act  offensively,  no,  not  though  we  were  pirates. 
Indeed,  if  we  had  made  any  attempt  upon  them, 
they  might  have  justified  themselves  in  joining  to 
gether  to  resist,  and  assisting  one  another  to  de 
fend  themselves  ;  but  to  go  out  of  their  business 
to  attack  a  pirate  ship  of  almost  fifty  guns,  as  we 
were,  it  was  plain  that  it  was  none  of  their  business, 
and  consequently  it  was  none  of  our  concern,  so 
we  did  not  trouble  ourselves  about  it ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  none  of  our  business  to 
be  seen  among  them,  and  to  have  the  news  of 
us  carriedi  from  one  factory  to  another,  so  that 
whatever  design  we  might  be  upon  at  another 
time,  we  should  be  sure  to  be  prevented  and 
discovered ;  much  less  had  we  any  occasion  to 
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be  seen  among  any  of  the  Dutch  factories  upon 
the  coast  of  Malabar ;  for,  being  fully  laden  with 
the  spices  which  we  had,  in  the  sense  of  their 
trade,  plundered  them  of,  it  would  have  told 
them  what  we  were,  and  all  that  we  had  been 
doing ;  and  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  concerned 
themselves  all  manner  of  ways  to  have  fallen 
upon  us. 

The  only  way  we  had  for  it  was  to  stand  away 
for  Goa,  and  trade,  if  we  could,  for  our  spices, 
with  the  Portuguese  factory  there.-  According 
ly,  we  sailed  almost  thither,  for  we  had  made 
land  two  days  before,  nnd  being  in  the  latitude 
of  Goa,  were  standing  in  fair  for  Marmagoon,  on 
the  head  of  Salsat,  at  the  going  up  to  Goa,  when 
I  called  to  the  men  at  the  helm  to  bring  the  ship 
to,  and  bid  the  pilot  go  away  N.N.W.,  till  we  came 
out  of  sight  of  the  shore,  when  William  and  I 
called  a  council,  as  we  used  to  do  upon  emergen 
cies,  what  course  we  should  take  to  trade  there, 
and  not  be  discovered ;  and  we  concluded  at 
length  that  we  would  not  go  thither  at  all ;  but 
that  William,  with  such  trusty  fellows  only  as 
could  be  depended  upon,  should  go  in  the  sloop 
to  Surat,  which  was  still  farther  northward,  and 
trade  there  as  merchants  with  such  of  the  Eng 
lish  factory  as  they  could  find  to  be  for  their 
turn. 

To  carry  this  with  the  more  caution,  and  so 
as  not  to  be  suspected,  we  agreed  to  take  out 
all  her  guns,  and  put  such  men  into  her,  and  no 
other,  as  would  promise  us  not  to  desire  or  offer 
to  go  on  shore,  or  to  enter  into  any  talk  or 
conversation  with  any  one  that  might  come  on 
board ;  and,  to  finish  the  disguise  to  our  mind, 
William  documented  two  of  our  men,  one  a  sur 
geon,  as  he  himself  was,  and  the  other,  a  ready- 
witted  fellow,  an  old  sailor,  that  had  been  a  pilot 
upon  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  was  an 
excellent  mimic ;  these  two  William  dressed  up 
like  two  quakers,  and  made  them  talk  like  such. 
The  old  pilot  he  made  go  captain  of  the  sloop, 
and  the  surgeon  for  doctor,  as  he  was,  and  him 
self  supercargo.  In  this  figure,  and  the  sloop  all 
plain,  no  carved  work  upon  her  (indeed  she  had 
not  much  before),  and  no  guns  to  be  seen,  away 
he  went  for  Surat. 

I  should,  indeed,  have  observed,  that  we  went, 
some  days  before  we  parted,  to  a  small  sandy 
island  close  under  the  shore,  where  there  was  a 
good  cove  of  deep  water,  like  a  road,  and  out  of 
sight  of  any  of  the  factories,  which  are  here  very 
thick  upon  the  coast.  Here  we  shifted  the  lad 
ing  of  the  sloop,  and  put  into  her  such  things 
only  as  we  had  a  mind  to  dispose  of  there, 
which  was  indeed  little  but  nutmegs  and  cloves, 
but  chiefly  the  former;  and  from  thence  William 
and  his  two  quakers,  with  about  eighteen  men 
in  the  sloop,  went  away  to  Surat,  and  came  to 
an  nnchor  at  a  distance  from  the  factory. 

William  used  such  caution,  that  he  found 
means  to  go  on  shore  himself,  and  the  doctor,  as 
he  called  him,  in  a  boat  which  came  on  board 
them  to  sell  fish,  rowed  with  only  Indians  of  the 
country,  which  boat  he  afterwards  hired  to  carry 
him  on  board  again.  It  was  not  long  that  they 
were  on  shore,  but  that  they  found  means  to  get 
acquaintance  with  some  Englishmen,  who,  though 
they  lived  there,  and  perhaps  were  the  company's 
servants  at  first,  yet  appeared  then  to  be  traders 


I  for  themselves,  in  whatever  coast-business  espe 
cially  came  in  their  way,  and  the  doctor  was 
made  the  first  to  pick  acquaintance  ;  so  he 
recommended  his  friend,  the  supercargo,  till,  by 
degrees,  the  merchants  were  as  fond  of  the  bar 
gain  as  our  men  were  of  the  merchants,  only  that 
the  cargo  was  a  little  too  much  for  them. 

However,  this  did  not  prove  a  difficulty  long 
with  them,  for  the  next  day  they  brought  two 
more  merchants,  English  also,  into  their  bargain, 
and,  as  William  could  perceive  by  their  dis 
course,  they  resolved,  if  they  bought  them,  to 
carry  them  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia  upon  their  own 
accounts ;  William  took  the  hint,  and,  as  he  told 
me  afterwards,  concluded  we  might  carry  them 
there  as  well  as  they.  But  this  was  not  Wil 
liam's  present  business  ;  be  had  here  no  less  than 
three-and- thirty  tons  of  nuts,  and  eighteen  tons 
of  cloves.  There  was  a  good  quantity  of  mace 
among  the  nutmegs,  but  we  did  not  stand  to 
make  much  allowance.  In  short,  they  bargained, 
and  the  merchants,  who  would  gladly  have 
bought  sloop  and  all,  gave  William  directions, 
and  two  men  for  pilots,  to  go  to  a  creek  about 
six  leagues  from  the  factory,  where  they  brought 
boats,  and  unloaded  the  whole  cargo,  and  paid 
William  very  honestly  for  it ;  the  whole  parcel 
amounting,  in  money,  to  about  thirty-five  thou 
sand  pieces  of  eight,  besides  some  goods  of  value, 
which  William  was  content  to  take,  and  two 
large  diamonds,  worth  about  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling. 

When  they  paid  the  money,  William  invited 
them  on  board  the  sloop,  where  they  came ;  and 
the  merry  old  quaker  diverted  them  exceedingly 
with  his  talk,  and  thce'd  'em  and  thou'd  'em  till 
he  made  'em  so  drunk  that  they  could  not  go  on 
shore  for  that  night. 

They  would  fain  have  known  who  our  people 
were,  and  whence  they  came  ;  but  not  a  man  in 
the  sloop  would  answer  them  to  any  question 
they  asked,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  let  them 
think  themselves  bantered  and  jested  with.  How 
ever,  in  discourse,  William  said  they  were  able 
men  for  any  cargo  we  could  have  brought  them, 
and  that  they  would  have  bought  twice  as  much 
spice  if  we  had  had  it.  He  ordered  the  merry 
captain  to  tell  them  that  they  had  another  sloop 
that  lay  at  Marmagoon,  and  that  had  a  great 
quantity  of  spice  on  board  also ;  and  that,  if 
it  was  not  sold  when  he  went  back  (for  that 
thither  he  was  bound),  he  would  bring  her  up. 

Their  new  chaps  were  so  eager,  that  they 
would  have  bargained  with  the  old  captain 
before-hand.  "  Nay,  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not 
trade  with  thee  unsight  and  unseen  ;  neither  do 
I  know  whether  the  master  of  the  sloop  may  not 
have  sold  his  loading  already  to  some  merchants 
of  Salsat ;  but  if  he  has  not  when  I  come  to 
him,  I  think  to  bring  him  up  to  thee." 

The  doctor  had  his  employment  all  this  while, 
as  well  as  William  and  the  old  captain,  for  he 
went  on  shore  several  times  a-day  in  the  Indian 
boat,  and  brought  fresh  provisions  for  the  sloop, 
which  the  men  had  need  enough  of;  he  brought, 
in  particular,  seventeen  large  casks  of  arrack,  as 
big  as  butts,  besides  smaller  quantities,  a  quantity 
of  rice,  and  abundance  of  fruits,  mangoes,  pom- 
pions,  and  such  things,  with  fowls  and  fish.  He 
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never  came  on  board  but  he  was  deep  laden ;  for, 
in  short,  he  bought  for  the  ship  as  well  as  for  them 
selves;  and,  particularly,  they  half  loaded  the  ship 
with  rice  and  arrack,  with  some  hogs,  and  six  or 
seven  cows,  alive  ;  and  thus,  being  well  victualled, 
and  having  directions  for  coming  again,  they  re 
turned  to  us. 

William  was  always  the  lucky  welcome  mes 
senger  to  us,  but  never  more  welcome  to  us  than 
now ;  for  where  we  had  thrust  in  the  ship,  we 
could  get  nothing,  except  a  few  mangoes  and 
roots,  being  not  willing  to  make  ourselves  known 
till  we  had  news  of  our  sloop ;  and  indeed  our 
men's  patience  was  almost  tired,  for  it  was 
seventeen  days  that  William  spent  upon  this 
enterprise,  and  well  bestowed  too. 

When  he  came  back  we  had  another  confer 
ence  upon  the  subject  of  trade,  namely,  whether 
we  should  send  the  best  of  our  spices,  and  other 
goods  we  had  in  the  ship,  to  Surat,  or  whether 
we  should  go  up  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia  ourselves, 
where  it  was  probable  we  might  sell  them  as  well 
as  the  English  merchants  of  Surat.  William 
was  for  going  ourselves,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
from  the  good,  frugal,  merchant-like  temper  of 
the  man,  who  was  for  the  best  of  everything ; 
but  here  I  over-ruled  William,  which  I  very  sel 
dom  tried  to  do ;  but  I  told  him,  that,  consider 
ing  our  circumstances,  it  was  much  better  for  us 
to  sell  all  our  cargoes  here,  though  we  made  but 
half-price  of  them,  than  to  go  with  them  to  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  where  we  should  run  a  greater  risk, 
and  where  the  people  would  be  much  more  curi 
ous  and  inquisitive  into  things  than  they  were 
here,  and  where  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  man 
age  them,  seeing  they  traded  freely  and  openly 
there,  not  by  stealth,  as  those  men  seemed  to 
do ;  and,  besides,  if  they  suspected  anything,  it 
would  be  ^much  more  difficult  for  us  to  retreat, 
except  by  mere  force,  than  here,  where  we  were 
upon  the  high  sea  as  it  were,  and  could  be  gone 
whenever  we  pleased,  without  any  disguise,  or, 
indeed,  without  the  least  appearance  of  being 
pursued,  none  knowing  where  to  look  for  us. 

My  apprehensions  prevailed  with  William, 
whether  my  reasons  did  or  no,  and  he  submitted ; 
and  we  resolved  to  try  another  ship's  loading  to 
the  same  merchants.  The  main  business  was  to 
consider  how  to  get  off  that  circumstance  that 
had  exposed  them  to  the  English  merchants, 
namely,  that  it  was  our  other  sloop  ;  but  this  the 
old  quaker  pilot  undertook ;  for  being,  as  I  said, 
an  excellent  mimic  himself,  it  was  the  easier  for 
him  to  dress  up  the  sloop  in  new  clothes ;  and 
first,  he  put  on  all  the  carved  work  he  had  taken 
off  before ;  her  stern,  which  was  painted  of  a 
dumb  white,  or  dun  colour,  before  all  flat,  was 
now  all  lacquered  and  blue,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  gay  figures  in  it ;  as  to  her  quarter,  the 
carpenters  made  her  a  neat  little  gallery  on 
either  side ;  she  had  twelve  guns  put  into  her, 
and  some  patererocs  upon  her  gunnel,  none  of 
which  were  there  before  ;  and  to  finish  her  new 
habit  or  appearance,  and  make  her  change  com 
plete,  he  ordered  her  sails  to  be  altered  ;  and  as 
she  sailed  before  with  a  half-sprit,  like  a  yacht, 
she  sailed  now  with  square-sail  and  mizenmast, 
like  a  ketch  ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  she  was  a 
perfect  cheat,  disguised  in  every  thing  that  a 
stranger  could  be  supposed  to  take  any  notice  of, 


that  had  never  had  but  one  view,  for  they  had 
been  but  once  on  board. 

In  this  mean  figure  the  sloop  returned ;  she 
had  a  new  man  put  into  her  for  captain,  one  we 
knew  how  to  trust ;  and  the  old  pilot  appearing 
only  as  a  passenger,  the  doctor  and  Willia-n 
acting  as  the  supercargoes,  by  a  formal  procura 
tion  from  one  Captain  Singleton,  and  all  things 
ordered  in  form. 

We  had  a  complete  loading  for  the  sloop ;  for 
besides  a  very  great  quantity  of  nutmegs  and 
cloves,  mace,  and  some  cinnamon,  she  had  on 
board  some  goods  which  we  took  in  as  we  lay 
about  the  Phillipine  islands,  while  we  waited  as 
looking  for  purchase. 

William  made  no  difficulty  of  selling  this  cargo 
also,  and  in  about  twenty  days  returned  again, 
freighted  with  all  necessary  provisions  for  our 
voyage,  and  for  a  long  time  ;  and,  as  I  say,  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  other  goods,  he  brought  us 
back  about  three  and  thirty  thousand  pieces  of 
eight,  and  some  diamonds,  which,  though  William 
did  not  pretend  to  much  skill  in,  yet  he  made 
shift  to  act  so  as  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  the 
merchants  he  had  to  deal  with,  too,  being  very 
fair  men. 

They  had  no  difficulty  at,  all  with  these  mer. 
chants,  for  the  prospect  they  had  of  gain  made 
them  not  at  all  inquisitive,  nor  did  they  make  the 
least  discovery  of  the  sloop ;  and  as  to  the  selling 
them  spices  which  were  fetched  so  far  from 
thence,  it  seems  it  was  not  so  much  a  novelty 
there  as  we  believed,  for  the  Portuguese  had 
frequently  vessels  which  came  from  Macao  in 
China,  that  brought  spices,  which  they  bought 
of  the  Chinese  traders,  who  again  frequently  dealt 
among  the  Dutch  spice  islands,  and  received 
spices  in  exchange  for  such  goods  as  they  carried 
from  China. 

This  might  be  called,  indeed,  the  only  trading 
voyage  we  had  made ;  and  now  we  were  really 
very  rich,  and  it  came  now  naturally  before  us 
to  consider  whither  we  should  go  next.  Our 
proper  delivery  port,  as  we  ought  to  have  called 
it,  was  at  Madagascar,  in  the  Bay  of  Mangahelly  ; 
but  William  took  me  by  myself  into  the  cabin  of 
the  sloop  one  day,  and  told  me  he  wanted  to 
talk  seriously  with  me  a  little  ;  so  we  shut  our 
selves  in,  and  William  began  with  me. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

WILLIAM'S  CONVERSATION  WITH  ME.  —  HIS  CON 
TRIVANCES  TO  OET  OFF,  ALONG  WITH  ME,  FltOM 
THE  REST,  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  SF.CUDINC  Of  II 
PROPERTY. — THEIR  SUCCESSFUL  ISSUE.  —  WK  STAY 

TWO     MONTHS     AT     BASSORA.  MY     TROUBLE    OF 

MIND. 

"  WILT  thou  give  me  leave,"  says  William,  "  to 
talk  plainly  with  thcc  upon  thy  present  circum 
stances,  and  thy  future  prospect  of  living?  and 
wilt  thou  promise,  on  thy  word,  to  take  nothing 
ill  of  me?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I ;  "  William,  I  have 
always  found  your  advice  good,  and  your  designs 
have  not  only  been  well  laid,  but  your  counsel 
has  been  very  lucky  to  us ;  and,  therefore,  say 
what  you  will,  I  promise  you  I  will  not  take  it 
ill." 
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"  But  that  is  not  all  my  demand,1'  says  Wil 
liam  ;  "if  thou  dost  not  like  what  I  am  going  to 
propose  to  thee,  thou  shalt  promise  me  not  to 
make  it  public  among  tlmmen." 

"  I  will  not,  William,"  says  I,  "  upon  my 
word  ;"  and  swore  to  him,  too,  very  heartily. 

"  Why,  then,"  says  William,  "  I  have  but  one 
thing  more  to  article  with  thee  about,  and  that 
is,  that  thou  wilt  consent  that  if  thou  dost  not 
approve  of  it  for  thyself,  thou  wilt  yet  consent 
that  I  shall  put  so  much  of  it  in  practice  as  re 
lates  to  myself  and  my  new  comrade  doctor,  so 
that  it  be  nothing  to  thy  detriment  and  loss." 

"  In  anything,"  says  I,  "  William,  but  leaving 
me,  I  will ;  but  I  cannot  part  with  you  upon 
any  terms  whatever." 

"  Well,"  says  William,  "  I  am  not  designing 
to  part  from  thee,  unless  it  is  thy  own  doing.  But 
assure  me  in  all  these  points,  and  I  will  tell  my 
mind  freely." 

So  I  promised  him  everything  he  desired  of 
me  in  the  most  solemn  manner  possible,  and  so 
seriously  and  frankly  withal,  that  William  made 
no  scruple  to  open  his  mind  to  me. 

"  Why,  then,  in  the  first  place,"  says  William, 
"  shall  I  ask  thee  if  thou  dost  not  think  thou 
and  all  thy  men  are  rich  enough,  and  have  really 
gotten  as  much  wealth  together  (by  whatsoever 
way  it  has  been  gotten,  that  is  not  the  question) 
as  ye  all  know  what  to  do  with  ?" 

"  Why,  truly,  William,"  said  I,  "  thou  art  pretty 
right :  I  think  we  have  had  pretty  good  luck." 

"  Well,  then,"  says  William,  "  I  would  ask 
whether,  if  thou  hast  gotten  enough,  thou  hast 
any  thought  of  leaving  off  this  trade ;  for  most 
people  leave  off  trading  when  they  are  satisfied 
of  getting,  and  are  rich  enough  ;  for  nobody  trades 
for  the  sake  of  trading ;  much  less  do  men  rob 
for  the  sake  of  thieving." 

"  Well,  William,"  says  I,  "now  I  perceive  what 
it  is  thou  art  driving  at.  I  warrant  you,"  says 
I,  "  you  begin  to  hanker  after  home." 

"  Why,  truly,"  says  William,  "  thou  hast  said  it, 
and  so  I  hope  thou  dott  too.  It  is  natural  for 
most  men  that  are  abroad  to  desire  to  come 
i  home  again  at  last,  especially  when  they  are 
grown  rich,  and  when  they  are  (as  thou  ownest 
thyself  to  be)  rich  enough,  and  so  rich  as  they 
know  not  what  to  do  with  more  if  they  had  it." 

"  Well,  William,"  said  I,  "  but  now  you  think 
you  have  laid  your  preliminary  at  first  so  home  that 
I  should  have  nothing  to  say ;  that  is,  that  when 
I  had  got  money  enough,  it  would  be  natural  to 
think  of  going  home.  But  you  have  not  ex 
plained  what  you  mean  by  home,  and  there  you  and 
I  shall  differ.  Why,  man,  I  am  at  home ; — here 
;  is  my  habitation  ;  I  never  had  any  other  in  my 
life-time  ;  I  was  a  kind  of  charity  school  boy ;  so 
that  I  can  have  no  desire  of  going  anywhere  for 
being  rich  or  poor,  for  I  have  nowhere  to  go." 

"  Why,"  says  William,  looking  a  little  confused, 
"  art  not  thou  an  Englishman  ?" 

"  Yes,"  says  I,  "  I  think  so  :  you  see  I  speak 
English  ;  but  I  came  out  of  England  a  child,  and 
never  was  in  it  but  once  since  I  was  a  man  ; 
and  then  I  was  cheated  and  imposed  upon,  and 
used  so  ill,  that  I  care  not  if  I  never  see  it 
more." 

"  Why,  hast  thou  no  relations  or  friends  there  ?" 
says  he,  —  "  no  acquaintance  —  none  that  thou 


hast  any  kindness  or  any  remains  of  respect 
for  ?  " 

"  Not  I,  William,"  said  I ;  "  not  one  more  than 
I  have  in  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul." 

"  Nor  any  kindness  for  the  country  where  thou 
wast  born  ?"  says  William. 

"  Not  I,  any  more  than  for  the  island  of  Mada 
gascar,  nor  so  much  neither  ;  for  that  has  been 
a  fortunate  island  to  me  more  than  once,  as  thou 
knowest,  William,"  said  I. 

William  was  quite  stunned  at  my  discourse, 
and  held  his  peace ;  and  I  said  to  him,  "  Go  on, 
William ;  what  hast  thou  to  say  further  ?  for  I 
hear  you  have  some  project  in  your  head,"  says 
I ;  "  come,  let's  have  it  out." 

"  Nay,"  says  William,  "  thou  hast  put  me  to 
silence,  and  all  I  had  to  say  is  overthrown ;  all 
my  projects  are  come  to  nothing,  and  gone." 

'•'  Well,  but,  William,"  said  I,  "  let  me  hear 
what  they  were ;  for  though  it  is  so  that  what 
I  have  to  aim  at  does  not  look  your  way,  and 
though  I  have  no  relation,  no  friend,  no  acquaint 
ance  in  England,  yet  I  do  not  say  I  like  this 
roving,  cruising  life,  so  well  as  never  to  give  it 
over.  Let  me  hear  if  thou  canst  propose  to  me 
anything  beyond  it." 

"  Certainly,  friend,"  says  William,  very  gravely, 
"there  is  something  beyond  it ;"  and  lifting  up 
his  hands,  he  seemed  very  much  affected,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  tears  stand  in  his  eyes  ;  but  I,  that 
was  too  hardened  a  wretch  to  be  moved  with 
these  things,  laughed  at  him.  "  What  !"  says  I, 
"  you  mean  death,  I  warrant  you :  don't  you  ? 
That  is  beyond  this  trade.  Why,  when  it  comes, 
it  comes;  then  we  are  all  provided  for." 

"  Ay,"  says  William,  "  that  is  true ;  but  it 
would  be  better  that  some  things  were  thought 
on  before  that  came." 

"  Thought  on ! "  says  I ;  "  what  signifies  think 
ing  of  it  ?  To  think  of  death  is  to  die,  and  to 
be  always  thinking  of  it  is  to  be  all  one's  life  long 
a-dying.  It  is  time  enough  to  think  of  it  when 
it  comes." 

You  will  easily  believe  I  was  well  qualified  for 
a  pirate  that  could  talk  thus.  But  let  me  leave 
it  upon  record,  for  the  remark  of  other  hardened 
rogues  like  myself, — my  conscience  gave  me  a 
pang  that  I  never  felt  before,  when  I  said,  "  What 
signifies  thinking  of  it?"  and  told  me  I  should 
one  day  think  of  these  words  with  a  sad  heart ; 
but  the  time  of  my  reflection  was  not  yet  come ; 
so  I  went  on. 

Says  William  very  seriously,  "  I  must  tell  thec, 
friend,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  thee  talk  so.  They 
that  never  think  of  dying,  often  die  without 
thinking  of  it." 

I  carried  on  the  jesting  awhile  further,  and 
said, — "  Prithee,  do  not  talk  of  dying ;  how  do 
we  know  we  shall  ever  die  ?"  and  began  to  laugh. 

"  I  need  not  answer  thee  to  that,"  says  Wil 
liam  ;  "  it  is  not  my  place  to  reprove  thec,  who 
art  commander  over  me  here ;  but  I  would  ra 
ther  thou  wouldst  talk  otherwise  of  death ;  it  is 
a  coarse  thing." 

"  Say  anything  to  me,  William,"  said  I;  "I 
will  take  it  kindly."  I  began  now  to  be  very 
much  moved  at  his  discourse. 

Says  William  (tears  running  down  his  face), 
"  It  is  because  men  live  as  if  they  were  never  to 
die,  that  so  many  die  before  they  know  bow  to 
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Kve.  But  it  was  not  death  that  I  meant,  when 
I  said  that  there  was  something  to  be  thought 
of  beyond  this  way  of  living." 

"  Why,  William,"  said  I,  "what  was  that?" 

"  It  was  repentance,"  says  he. 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  did  you  ever  know  a  pirate 
repent?" 

At  this  he  started  a  little,  and  returned, — "  At 
the  gallows  I  have  known  one  to  repent,  and  I 
hope  thou  wilt  be  the  second." 

He  spoke  this  very  affectionately,  with  an  ap 
pearance  of  concern  for  me. 

"  Well,  William,"  says  I,  "  I  thank  you  ;  and 
I  am  not  so  senseless  of  these  things,  perhaps,  as 
I  make  myself  seem  to  be.  But  come,  let  me 
hear  your  proposal." 

"  My  proposal,"  says  William,  "is  for  thy 
good,  as  well  as  my  own.  We  may  put  an  end 
to  this  kind  of  life,  and  repent ;  and  I  think  the 
fairest  occasion  offers  for  both,  at  this  very  time, 
that  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  or,  indeed,  can  happen 
again." 

"  Look  you,  William,"  says  I ;  "  let  me  have 
your  proposal  for  putting  an  end  to  our  present 
way  of  living  first,  for  that  is  the  case  before  us, 
and  you  and  I  will  talk  of  the  other  afterwards. 
I  am  not  so  insensible,"  said  I,  "  as  you  may  think 
me  to  be.  But  let  us  get  out  of  this  hellish  con 
dition  we  are  in  first." 

"  Nay,"  says  William,  "  thou  art  in  the  right 
there ;  we  must  never  talk  of  repenting  while  we 
continue  pirates." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  William,  that  is  what  I 
meant ;  for  if  we  must  not  reform,  as  well  as  be 
sorry  for  what  is  done,  I  have  no  notion  what 
repentance  means ;  indeed,  at  best  I  know  little 
of  the  matter  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  thing  seems 
to  tell  me,  that  the  first  step  we  have  to  take  is 
to  break  off  this  wretched  course ;  and  I'll  begin 
there  with  you,  with  all  my  heart." 

I  could  see  by  his  countenance  that  William 
was  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  offer ;  and  if  he 
had  tears  in  his  eyes  before,  he  had  more  now ; 
but  it  was  from  quite  a  different  passion ;  for  he 
was  so  swallowed  up  with  joy  he  could  not  speak. 

"  Come,  William,"  says  I,  "  thou  showest  me 
plain  enough  thou  hast  an  honest  meaning  ;  dost 
thou  think  it  practicable  for  us  to  put  an  end  to 
our  unhappy  way  of  living  here,  and  get  off?" 

"  Yes,"  says  he,  "  I  think  it  very  practicable 
for  me ;  whether  it  is  for  thee  or  no,  that  will 
depend  upon  thyself." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  I  give  you  my  word,  that 
as  I  have  commanded  you  all  along,  from  the 
time  I  first  took  you  on  board,  so  you  shall  com- 
mand  me  from  this  hour,  and  everything  you 
direct  me  I'll  do." 

"  Wilt  thou  leave  it  all  to  me  ?  Dost  thou  say 
this  freely  ?" 

"  Yes,  William,"  said  I,  "  freely;  and  I'll  per 
form  it  faithfully." 

"  Why,  then,"  says  William,  "  my  scheme  is 
this: — We  are  now  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Persia ;  we  have  sold  so  much  of  our  cargo  here 
at  Surat,  that  we  have  money  enough ;  send  me 
away  for  Bassora  with  tlte  sloop,  laden  with  the 
China  goods  we  have  on  board,  which  will  make 
another  good  cargo,  and  I'll  warrant  thee  I'll  find 
means,  among  the  English  and  Dutch  merchants 
there,  to  lodge  a  quantity  of  goods  and  money 


also  as  a  merchant,  so  as  we  will  be  able  to  have 
recourse  to  it  again  upon  any  occasion,  and 
when  I  come  home  we  will  contrive  the  rest ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  do  you  bring  the  ship's 
crew  to  take  a  resolution  to  go  to  Madagascar 
as  soon  as  I  return." 

I  told  him  I  thought  he  need  not  go  so  far  as 
Bassora,  but  might  run  into  Gombaroon,  or  to 
Ormus,  and  pretend  the  same  business. 

"  No,"  says  he,  "  I  cannot  act  with  the  same 
freedom  there,  because  the  Company's  factory 
are  there,  and  I  may  be  laid  hold  of  there  on 
pretence  of  interloping." 

"  Well,  but,"  said  I,  "  you  may  go  to  Ormus, 
then  ;  for  I  am  loath  to  part  with  you  so  long  us 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulf."  He 
returned,  that  I  should  leave  it  to  him  to  do  as 
he  should  see  cause. 

We  had  taken  a  large  sum  of  money  at  Surat, 
so  that  we  had  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  money  at  our  command,  but  on  board  the 
great  ship  we  had  still  a  great  deal  more. 

I  ordered  him  publicly  to  keep  the  money  on  ! 
board  which  he  had,  and  to  buy  up  with  it  a 
quantity  of  ammunition,  if  he  could  get  it,  and 
so  to  furnish  us  for  new  exploits ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  I  resolved  to  get  a  quantity  of  gold, 
and  some  jewels,  which  1  had  on  board  the  great 
ship,  and  place  them  so  that  I  might  carry  them 
off  without  notice  as  soon  as  he  came"  back ; 
and  so,  according  to  William's  directions,  I  left 
him  to  go  the  voyage,  and  I  went  on  board  the 
great  ship,  in  which  we  had  indeed  an  immense 
treasure. 

We  waited  no  less  than  two  months  for  Wil 
liam's  return,  and  indeed  I  began  to  be  very  un 
easy  about  William,  sometimes  thinking  he  had 
abandoned  me,  and  that  he  might  have  used  the 
same  artifice  to  have  engaged  the  other  men  to 
comply  with  him,  and  so  they  were  gone  away 
together ;  and  it  was  but  three  days  before  his 
return  that  I  was  just  upon  the  point  of  resolv 
ing  to  go  away  to  Madagascar,  and  give  him 
over;  but  the  old  surgeon,  who  mimicked  the 
quaker,  and  passed  for  the  master  of  the  sloop  at 
Surat,  persuaded  me  against  that,  for  which 
good  advice,  and  apparent  faithfulness  in  what 
he  had  been  trusted  with,  I  made  him  a  party  to 
my  design,  and  he  proved  very  honest. 

At  length  William  came  back,  to  our  inex 
pressible  joy,  and  brought  a  great  many  neces 
sary  things  with  him  ;  as,  particularly,  he  brought 
sixty  barrels  of  powder,  some  iron  shot,  and 
about  thirty  tons  of  lead;  also  he  brought  a 
great  deal  of  provisions ;  and,  in  a  word,  William 
gave  me  a  public  account  of  his  voyage,  in  the 
hearing  of  whoever  happened  to  be  upon  the 
quarter-deck,  that  no  suspicions  might  be  found 
about  us. 

After  all  was  done,  William  moved  that  he 
might  go  up  again,  and  that  I  would  go  with 
him ;  named  several  things  which  we  had  on 
board  that  he  could  not  sell  there  ;  and,  particu 
larly,  told  us  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  several 
j  things  there,  the  caravans  not  being  come  in ; 
and  that  he  had  engaged  to  come  back  again 
with  goods. 

This  was  what  I  wanted.  The  men  were 
eager  for  his  going,  and  particularly  because  he 
told  them  they  might  load  the  sloop  back  wi'.s 
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rice  and  provisions :  but  I  seemed  backward  to 
going,  when  the  old  surgeon  stood  up,  and  per 
suaded  me  to  go,  and  with  many  arguments 
pressed  me  to  it;  as,  particularly,  if  I  do  not  go, 
there  would  be  no  order,  and  several  of  the  men 
might  drop  away,  and  perhaps  betray  all  the 
rest ;  and  that  they  should  not  think  it  safe  for 
the  sloop  to  go  again,  if  I  did  not  go ;  and  to 
urge  me  to  it,  he  offered  himself  to  go  with 
me. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  seemed  to  be 
over-persuaded  to  go,  and  all  the  company 
seemed  to  be  better  satisfied  when  I  had  con 
sented  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  took  all  the  pow 
der,  lead,  and  iron,  out  of  the  sloop  into  the 
great  ship,  and  all  the  other  things  that,  were  for 
the  ship's  use,  and  put  in  some  bales  of  spices, 
and  casks  or  frails  of  cloves,  in  all  about  seven 
tons,  and  some  other  goods,  among  the  bales  of 
which  I  had  conveyed  all  my  private  treasure, 
which,  I  assure  you,  was  of  no  small  value,  and 
away  I  went. 

At  going  off,  I  called  a  council  of  all  the 
officers  in  the  ship,  to  consider  in  what  place 
they  should  wait  for  me,  and  how  long  ;  and  we 
appointed  the  ship  to  stay  eight- and-twenty  days 
at  a  little  island  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulf; 
and  that,  if  the  sloop  did  not  come  in  that  time, 
they  should  sail  to  another  island  to  the  west  of 
that  place,  and  wait  there  fifteen  days  more; 
and  then,  if  the  sloop  did  not  come,  they  should 
conclude  some  accident  must  have  happened, 
and  the  rendezvous  should  be  at  Madagascar. 

Being  thus  resolved,  we  left  the  ship,  which 
both  William  and  I,  and  the  surgeon,  never  in 
tended  to  see  any  more.  We  steered  directly 
for  the  Gulf,  and  through  to  Bassora,  or  Balsara. 
This  city  of  Balsara  lies  at  some  distance  from 
the  place  where  our  sloop  lay,  and  the  river  not 
being  very  safe,  and  we  but  ill  acquainted  with 
it,  having  but  an  ordinary  pilot,  we  went  on  shore 
at  a  village  where  some  merchants  live,  and  which 
is  very  populous,  for  the  sake  of  small  vessels 
riding  there. 

Here  we  stayed  and  traded  three  or  four  days, 
landing  all  our  bales  and  spices,  and  indeed  the 
whole  cargo  that  was  of  any  considerable  value  ; 
which  we  chose  to  do  rather  than  go  up  immedi 
ately  to  Balsara  till  the  project  we  had  laid  was 
put  in  execution. 

After  we  had  bought  several  goods,  and  were 
preparing  to  buy  several  others,  the  boat  being 
on  shore  with  twelve  men,  myself,  William,  the 
surgeon,  and  one  fourth  man,  whom  we  had 
singled  out,  we  contrived  to  send  a  Turk  just  at 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  with  a  letter  to  the  boat 
swain  ;  and  giving  the  fellow  a  charge  to  run 
with  all  possible  speed,  we  stood  at  a  small  dis 
tance  to  observe  the  event.  The  contents  of  the 
letter  were  thus  written  by  the  old  doctor  :— 

"  BOATSWAIN  THOMAS, — We  are  all  betrayed. 
For  God's  sake  make  off  with  the  boat,  and  get 
on  board,  or  you  are  all  lost.  The  captain,  Wil 
liam  the  quaker,  and  George  the  reformade,  are 
seized  and  carried  away  :  I  am  escaped  and  hid, 
but  cannot  stir  out ;  if  I  do  1  am  a  dead  man. 
As  soon  as  you  are  on  board  cut  or  slip,  and 
make  sail  for  your  lives.  Adieu.  R.  S." 

We  stood  undiscovered,  as  above,  it  being  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  saw  the  Turk  deliver 


the  letter ;  and  in  three  minutes  we  saw  all  the 
men  hurry  into  the  boat  and  put  off;  and  no 
sooner  were  they  on  board  than  they  took  the 
hint,  as  we  supposed  ;  for  the  next  morning  they 
were  out  of  sight,  and  we  never  heard  tale  or 
tidings  of  (hem  since. 

We  were  now  in  a  good  place,  and  in  very 
good  circumstances,  for  we  passed  for  merchants 
of  Persia.  , 

It  is  not  material  to  record  here  what  a  mass 
of  ill-gotten  wealth  we  had  got  together :  it  will 
be  more  to  the  purpose  to  tell  you  that  I  began 
to  be  sensible  of  the  crime  of  getting  of  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  I  had  done ;  that  I  had  very  little 
satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  it ;  and,  as  I  told 
William,  I  had  no  expectation  of  keeping  it,  nor 
much  desire  ;  but,  as  I  said  to  him  one  day  walk 
ing  out  into  the  fields  near  the  town  of  Bassora, 
so  I  depended  upon  it  that  it  would  be  the  case, 
which  you  will  hear  presently. 

We  were  perfectly  secured  at  Bassora,  by 
having  frightened  away  the  rogues,  our  com 
rades;  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  consider 
how  to  convert  our  treasure  into  things  proper 
to  make  us  look  like  merchants,  as  we  were  now 
to  be,  and  not  like  freebooters,  as  we  really  had 
been. 

We  happened  very  opportunely  here  upon  a 
Dutchman,  who  had  travelled  from  Bengal  to 
Agra,  the  capital  city  of  the  great  Mogul,  and 
from  thence  was  come  to  the  coast  of  Malabar 
by  land,  and  got  shipping,  some  how  or  other, 
up  the  Gulf;  and  we  found  his  design  was  to  go 
up  the  great  river  to  Bagdad  or  Babylon,  and  so, 
by  the  caravan,  to  Aleppo  and  Scandaroon.  As 
William  spoke  Dutch,  and  was  of  an  agreeable, 
insinuating  behaviour,  he  soon  got  acquainted 
with  this  Dutchman,  and  discovering  our  cir 
cumstances  to  one  another,  we  found  he  had 
considerable  effects  with  him ;  and  that  he  had 
traded  long  in  that  country,  and  was  making 
homeward  to  his  own  country  ;  and  that  lie  had 
servants  with  him ;  one  an  Armenian,  whom  he 
had  taught  to  speak  Dutch,  and  who  had  some 
thing  of  his  own,  but  had  a  mind  to  travel  into 
Europe ;  and  the  other  a  Dutch  sailor,  whom  he 
had  picked  up  by  his  fancy,  and  reposed  a  great 
trust  in  him,  and  a  very  honest  fellow  he  was. 

This  Dutchman  was  very  glad  of  an  acquaint 
ance,  because  he  soon  found  that  we  directed  our 
thoughts  to  Europe  also ;  and  as  he  found  we 
were  encumbered  with  goods  only,  (for  we  let 
him  know  nothing  of  our  money,)  he  reudily 
offered  us  his  assistance  to  dispose  of  as  many  of 
them  as  the  place  we  were  in  would  put  off,  and 
his  advice  what  to  do  with  the  rest. 

While  this  was  doing,  William  and  I  consulted 
what  to  do  with  ourselves  and  what  we  had ;  and 
first,  we  resolved  we  would  never  talk  seriously 
of  our  measures  but  in  the  open  fields,  where  we 
were  sure  nobody  could  hear;  so  every  evening, 
when  the  sun  began  to  decline,  and  the  air  to  be 
moderate,  we  walked  out,  sometimes  this  way, 
sometimes  that,  to  consult  of  our  affairs. 

I  should  have  observed,  that  we  had  now 
clothed  ourselves  here,  after  the  Persian  manner, 
with  long  vests  of  silk,  a  gown  or  robe  of  English 
crimson  cloth,  very  fine  and  handsome,  and  had 
let  our  beards  grow  so  after  the  Persian  manner, 
that  we  passed  for  Persian  merchants,  in  view 
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only,  though,  by  the  way,  we  could  not  under 
stand  or  speak  one  word  of  the  language  of  Per 
sia,  or  indeed  of  any  other  but  English  and 
Dutch ;  and  of  the  latter  I  understood  very  little. 

However,  the  Dutchman  supplied  all  this  for 
us;  and  as  we  had  resolved  to  keep  ourselves 
as  retired  as  we  could,  though  there  were  several 
English  merchants  upon  the  place,  yet  we  never 
acquainted  ourselves  with  one  of  them,  or  ex 
changed  a  word  with  them  ;  by  which  means  we 
prevented  their  inquiry  of  us  now,  or  their  giving 
any  intelligence  of  us,  if  any  news  of  our  landing 
here  should  happen  to  come,  which,  it  was  easy 
for  us  to  know,  was  possible  enough,  if  any  of 
our  comrades  fell  into  bad  hands,  or  by  many 
accidents  which  we  could  not  foresee. 

It  was  during  my  being  here,  for  here  we  stayed 
near  two  months,  that  I  grew  very  thoughtful 
about  my  circumstances ;  not  as  to  the  danger,  nei 
ther,  indeed,  were  we  in  any,  but  were  entirely 
concealed  and  unsuspected ;  but  I  really  began 
to  have  other  thoughts  of  myself,  and  of  the 
world,  than  ever  I  had  before. 

William  had  struck  so  deep  into  my  unthink 
ing  temper  with  hinting  to  me  that  there  was 
something  beyond  all  this  ;  that  the  present  time 
was  the  time  of  enjoyment ;  but  that  the  time  of 
account  approached ;  that  the  work  that  re 
mained  was  gentler  than  the  labour  past,  viz., 
repentance,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  think  of 
it ;  I  say  these,  and  such  thoughts  as  these,  en 
grossed  my  hours,  and,  in  a  word,  I  grew  very 
sad. 

As  to  the  wealth  I  had,  which  was  immensely 
great,  it  was  all  like  dirt  under  my  feet ;  I  had  no 
value  for  it,  no  peace  in  the  possession  of  it,  no 
great  concern  about  me  for  the  leaving  of  it. 

William  had  perceived  my  thoughts  to  be 
troubled  and  my  mind  heavy  and  oppressed  for 
some  time ;  and  one  evening,  in  one  of  our  cool 
walks,  I  began  with  him  about  the  leaving  our 
effects.  William  was  a  wise  and  wary  man,  and 
indeed  all  the  prudentials  of  my  conduct  had  for 
a  long  time  been  owing  to  his  advice,  and  so  now 
all  the  methods  for  preserving  our  effects,  and 
even  ourselves,  lay  upon  him  ;  and  he  had  been 
telling  me  of  some  of  the  measures  he  had  been 
taking  for  our  making  homeward,  and  for  the 
security  of  our  wealth,  when  I  took  him  very 
short.  "  Why,  William,"  says  I,  "  dost  thou 
think  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  reach  Europe  with 
all  this  cargo  that  we  have  about  us  ?" 

"  Ay,"  says  William,  "  without  doubt,  as  well 
as  other  merchants  with  theirs,  as  long  as  it  is 
not  publicly  known  what  quantity,  or  of  what 
value  our  cargo  consists." 

"  Why,  William,"  says  I,  smiling,  "do  you 
think  that  if  there  is  a  God  above,  as  you  have 
so  long  been  telling  me  there  is,  and  that  we  must 
give  an  account  to  him;  I  say,  do  you  think, 
if  he  be  a  righteous  judge,  he  will  let  us  escape 
thus  with  the  plunder,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  so 
many  innocent  people,  nay,  I  might  say  nations, 
and  not  call  us  to  an  account  for  it  before  we  can 
get  to  Europe,  where  we  pretend  to  enjoy  it  ?" 

William  appeared  struck  and  surprised  at  the 
question,  and  made  no  answer  for  a  great  while  ; 
and  I  repeated  the  question,  adding  that  it  was 
not  to  be  expected. 

After  a  little  pause,  says  William,  "  Thou  hast 


started  a  very  weighty  question,  and  1  can  make 
no  positive  answer  to  it ;  but  I  will  state  it 
thus  :  first,  it  is  true  that,  if  we  consider  the  jus 
tice  of  God,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  any 
protection ;  but  as  the  ordinary  ways  of  Provi 
dence  are  out  of  the  common  road  of  human 
affairs,  so  we  may  hope  for  mercy  still  upon  our 
repentance,  and  we  know  not  how  good  he  may 
be  to  us ;  so  we  are  to  act  as  if  we  rather  de 
pended  upon  the  last,  I  mean  the  merciful  part, 
than  claimed  the  first,  which  must  produce  no 
thing  but  judgment  and  vengeance." 

"  But  hark  ye,  William,"  says  I,  "  the  nature 
of  repentance,  as  you  have  hinted  once  to  me, 
included  reformation ;  and  we  can  never  reform ; 
how,  then,  can  we  repent?" 

"  Why  can  we  never  reform  ?"  says  William. 

"  Because,"  said  I,  "  we  cannot  restore  what 
we  have  taken  away  by  rapine  and  spoil." 

"  It  is  true,"  says  William,  "  we  never  can  do 
that,  for  we  can  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  owners." 

"  But  what,  then,  must  be  done  with  our 
wealth,"  said  I,  "  the  effects  of  plunder  and  ra 
pine  ?  If  we  keep  it,  we  continue  to  be  robbers 
and  thieves  ;  and  if  we  quit  it  we  cannot  do  jus 
tice  with  it,  for  we  cannot  restore  it  to  the 
right  owners." 

"  Nay,"  says  William,  "  the  answer  to  it  is 
short.  To  quit  what  we  have,  and  do  it  here, 
is  to  throw  it  away  to  those  who  have  no  claim 
to  it,  and  to  divest  ourselves  of  it,  but  to  do  no 
right  with  it ;  whereas  we  ought  to  keep  it  care 
fully  together,  with  a  resolution  to  do  what  right 
with  it  we  are  able  ;  and  who  knows  what  oppor 
tunity  Providence  may  put  into  our  hands  to  do 
justice,  at  least,  to  some  of  those  we  have  injured  ; 
so  we  ought,  at  least,  to  leave  it  to  him  and  go 
on.  As  it  is,  without  doubt  our  present  business 
is  to  go  to  some  place  of  safety,  where  we  may 
wait  his  will." 

This  resolution  of  William  was  very  satisfying 
to  me  indeed,  as,  the  truth  is,  all  he  said,  and  at 
all  times,  was  solid  and  good ;  and  had  not  Wil 
liam  thus,  as  it  were,  quieted  my  mind,  I  think 
verily,  I  was  so  alarmed  at  the  just  reason  I  had 
to  expect  vengeance  from  heaven  upon  me  for 
my  ill-gotten  wealth,  that  I  should  have  run 
away  from  it  as  the  devil's  goods,  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  that  did  not  belong  to  me, 
and  that  I  had  no  right  to  keep,  and  was  in  cer 
tain  danger  of  being  destroyed  for. 

However,  William  settled  my  mind  to  more 
prudent  steps  than  these,  and  I  concluded  that  I 
ought,  however,  to  proceed  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  leave  the  event  to  God  Almighty's  mercy. 
But  this  I  must  leave  upon  record,  that  I  had 
from  this  time  no  joy  of  the  wealth  I  had  got : 
1  looked  upon  it  all  as  stolen,  and  so  indeed  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was ;  I  looked  upon  it  as  a 
hoard  of  other  men's  goods,  which  I  had  robbed 
the  innocent  owners  of,  and  which  I  ought,  in  a 
word,  to  be  hanged  for  here,  and  damned  for 
hereafter  :  and  now,  indeed,  I  began  sincerely  to 
hate  myself  for  a  dog ;  a  wretch,  that  had  been 
a  thief  and  a  murderer  ;  a  wretch,  that  was  in  a 
condition  which  nobody  was  ever  in ;  for  I  had 
robbed,  and  though  1  had  the  wealth  by  me,  yet 
it  was  impossible  I  should  ever  make  any  resti 
tution  ;  and  upon  this  account  it  ran  in  my  head 
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that  I  could  never  repent,  for  that  repentance 
could  not  be  sincere  without  restitution,  and 
therefore  must  of  necessity  be  damned ;  there 
was  no  room  for  me  to  escnpe.  I  went,  about 
with  my  heart  full  of  these  thoughts,  little  better 
than  a  distracted  fellow ;  in  short,  running  head 
long  into  the  most  dreadful  despair,  and  premedi 
tating  nothing  but  how  to  rid  myself  out  of  the 
world  ;  and  indeed  the  devil,  if  such  things  are  of 
the  devil's  immediate  doing,  followed  his  work 
very  close  with  me,  and  nothing  lay  upon  my 
mind  for  several  days  but  to  shoot  myself  into 
the  head  with  my  pistol. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

FURTHER  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  WILLIAM,  WHICH 
QUIET  MY  CONSCIENCE  IN  SOME  DEGREE — AC 
COUNT  OF  OUR  JOURNEY  FROM  BASSORA  TO 

SCANDEUOON,  AND   FROM    THENCE   TO  VENICE 

WILLIAM  WRITES    TO  ENGLAND    TO    HIS  SISTER 

HER  AFFECTIONATE  ANSWER WE  AT  LENGTH 

RETURN  TO  ENGLAND  VERY  RICH,  WHERE  I 
MARRY  WILLIAM'S  SISTER — CONCLUSION. 
I  WAS  all  this  while  in  a  vagrant  life,  among 
infidels,  Turks,  pagans,  and  such  sort  of  people. 
I  had  no  minister,  no  Christian  to  converse  with 
but  poor  William  ;  he  was  my  ghostly  father,  or 
confessor,  and  he  was  all  the  comfort  I  had.  As 
for  my  knowledge  of  religion,  you  have  heard  my 
history  ;  you  may  suppose  I  had  not  much  ;  and 
as  for  the  word  of  God,  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  ever  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  in  my  life 
time  :  I  was  little  Bob  at  Busselton,  and  went  to 
school  to  learn  my  Testament. 

However,  it  pleased  God  to  make  William  the 
Quaker  everything  to  me.  Upon  this  occasion, 
I  took  him  out  one  evening,  as  usual,  and  hurried 
him  away  into  the  fields  with  me,  in  more  haste 
than  ordinary ;  and  there,  in  short,  I  told  him 
the  perplexity  of  my  mind,  and  under  what,  ter 
rible  temptations  of  the  devil  I  had  been  ;  that  I 
must  shoot  myself,  for  I  could  not  support  the 
weight  and  terror  that  was  upon  me. 

"  Shoot  yourself !"  says  William  ;  "  why,  what 
will  that  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  it  will  put  an  end  to  a  miser 
able  life." 

"  Well,"  says  William,  "  are  you  satisfied  the 
next  will  be  better  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  says  I ;  "  much  worse,  to  be  sure." 

"  Why,  then,"  says  he,  "  shooting  yourself  is 

the  devil  s  motion,  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  the  devil 

of  a  reason,  that,  because  you  are  in  an  ill  case, 

therefore  thou  must  put  thyself  into  a  worse." 

This  shocked  my  reason  indeed.  "  Well  but," 
says  I,  "  there  is  no  bearing  the  miserable  con 
dition  I  am  in." 

"  Very  well,"  says  William ;  "  but  it  seems 
there  is  some  bearing  a  worse  condition :  and  so 
you  will  shoot  yourself,  that  you  may  be  past 
remedy  ?" 

"  I  am  past  remedy  already,"  says  I. 
"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  says  he. 
"  I  am  satisfied  of  it,"  said  I. 
«'  Well,"  says  he,  "  but  you  are  not  sure  ;  so 
you  will  shoot  yourself  to  make  it   certain :  for 
though  on  this  side  death  you  cannot  be  sure  you 
will    be  damned  at  all,  yet  the  moment  you  step 
on  the  other  side  of  time  you  are  sure  of  it ;  for 


when  it  is  done,  it  is  not  to  be  said  then  that  you 
will  be,  but  that  you  are  damned." 

"  Well  but,"  says  William,  "  as  if  he  had 
been  between  jest  and  earnest,  "  pray,  what  didst 
thou  dream  of  last  night  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  I  had  frightful  dreams  all 
night ;  and,  particularly,  I  dreamed  that  the 
devil  came  for  me,  and  asked  me  what  my  name 
was?  and  I  told  him.  Then  he  asked  me  what 
trade  I  was  ?  '  Trade  ?'  says  I ;  '  I  am  a  thief,  a 
rogue,  by  my  calling  :  I  am  a  pirate  and  a  mur 
derer,  and  ought  to  be  hanged.' — '  Ay,  ay,'  says 
the  devil,  '  so  you  do ;  and  you  are  the  man  I 
looked  for,  and  therefore  come  along  with  me." 
At  which  I  was  most  horribly  frightened,  and 
cried  out  so  that  it  waked  me  ;  and  I  have  been 
in  horrible  agony  ever  since." 

"  Very  well,"  says  William ;  "  come,  give  me 
the  pistol  thou  talkedst  of  just  now." 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  what  will  you  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Do  with  it !"  says  William,  "  why,  thou 
needest  not  shoot  thyself;  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
do  it  for  thee:  why,  thou  wilt  destroy  us  all." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  William  ?"  said  I. 

"  Mean  !  "  said  he  ;  "  nay,  what  didst  thou 
mean,  to  cry  out  aloud  in  thy  sleep,  '  I  am  a 
thief,  a  pirate,  a  murderer,  and  ought  to  be 
hanged  ?'  Why,  thou  wilt  ruin  us  all :  'twas 
well  the  Dutchman  did  not  understand  English. 
In  short,  I  must  shoot  thee,  to  save  my  own 
life :  come,  come,"  says  he,  "  give  me  thy 
pistol." 

I  confess  this  terrified  me  again  another  way  ; 
and  I  began  to  be  sensible  that,  if  anybody  had 
been  near  me  to  understand  English,  I  had  been 
undone.  The  thought  of  shooting  myself  forsook 
me  from  that  time ;  and  I  turned  to  William ; 

You  disorder  me  extremely,  William,  said  I ; 
"  why,  1  am  never  safe,  nor  is  it  safe  to  keep  me 
company  :  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  betray  you 
all." 

"  Come,  come,  friend  Bob,"  says  he,  "  I'll 
put  an  end  to  it  all,  if  you  will  take  my  advice." 

"  How's  that?1'  said  I. 

"  Why,  only,  says  he,  "  that  the  next  time 
thou  talkest  with  the  devil,  thou  wilt  talk  a  little 
softlier,  or  we  shall  be  all  undone,  and  you  too." 

Thisfrishtened  me,  I  must  confess,  and  allayed 
a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  of  mind  I  was  in. 
But  William,  after  he  had  done  jesting  with  me, 
entered  upon  a  very  long  and  serious  discourse 
with  me  about  the  nature  of  my  circumstances, 
and  about  repentance ;  that  it  ought  to  be  at 
tended,  indeed,  with  a  deep  abhorrence  of  the 
crime  that  I  had  to  charge  myself  with ;  but  that 
to  despair  of  God's  mercy  was  no  part  of  re 
pentance,  but  putting  myself  into  the  condition 
of  the  devil ;  indeed,  that  I  must  apply  myself 
with  a  sincere  humble  confession  of  my  crime,  to 
ask  pardon  of  God,  whom  I  had  offended,  and 
cast  myself  upon  his  mercy,  resolving  to  be 
willing  to  make  restitution,  if  ever  it  should 
please  God  to  put  it  in  my  power,  even  to  the 
utmost  of  what  I  had  in  the  world.  And  this, 
he  told  me,  was  the  method  which  he  had  resolved 
upon  himself;  and  in  this,  he  told  me,  he  had 
found  comfort. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  William's 
discourse,  and  it  quieted  me  very  much  ;  but 
William  was  very  anxious  ever  after  about  my 
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talking  in  my  sleep,  and  took  care  to  lie  with  me  i 
always  himself,  and  to  keep  me  from  lodging  in  j 
any  house  where  so  much  as  a  word  of  English 
was  understood. 

However,  there  was  not  the  like  occasion 
afterward;  for  I  was  much  more  composed  in 
my  mind,  and  resolved  for  the  future  to  live  quite 
a  different  life  from  what  I  had  done.  As  to  the 
wealth  I  had,  I  looked  upon  it  as  nothing  ;  I 
resolved  to  set  it  apart  to  any  such  opportunity 
of  doing  justice  as  God  should  put  into  my  hand  ; 
and  the  miraculous  opportunity  I  had  afterwards 
of  applying  some  parts  of  it  to  preserve  a  ruined 
family,  whom  I  had  plundered,  may  be  worth 
reading,  if  I  have  room  for  it  in  this  account. 

With  these  resolutions  I  began  to  be  restored 
to  some  degree  of  quiet  in  my  mind  ;  and  having, 
after  almost  three  months'  stay  at  Bassora,  dis 
posed  of  some  goods,  but  having  a  great  quantity 
left,  we  hired  boats  according  to  the  Dutchman's 
direction,  and  went  up  to  Bagdad,  or  Babylon, 
on  the  river  Tigris,  or  rather  Euphrates.  We 
had  a  very  considerable  cargo  of  goods  with  us, 
and  therefore  made  a  great  figure  there,  and  were 
received  with  respect.  We  had,  in  particular, 
two-and- forty  bales  of  Indian  stuffs  of  sundry 
sorts,  silks,  muslins,  and  fine  chintz ;  we  had 
fifteen  bales  of  very  fine  China  silks,  and  seventy 
packs  or  hales  of  spices,  particularly  cloves  and 
nutmegs,  with  other  goods.  We  were  bid  money 
here  for  our  cloves,  but  the  Dutchman  advised 
us  not  to  part  with  them,  and  told  us  we  should 
get  a  better  price  at  Aleppo,  or  in  the  Levant ; 
so  we  prepared  for  the  caravan. 

We  concealed  our  having  any  gold  or  pearls  as 
much  as  we  could,  and  therefore  sold  three  or 
four  bales  of  China  silks  and  Indian  calicoes,  to 
raise  money  to  buy  camels  and  to  pay  the  cus 
toms  which  are  taken  at  several  places,  and  for 
our  provisions  over  the  deserts. 

I  travelled  this  journey,  careless  to  the  last 
degree  of  my  goods  or  wealth,  believing  that,  as 
I  came  by  it  all  by  rapine  and  violence,  God 
would  direct  that  it  should  be  taken  from  me 
again  in  the  same  manner :  and,  indeed,  I  think 
I  might  say  I  was  very  willing  it  should  be  so : 
but,  as  I  had  a  merciful  protector  above  me,  so  I 
had  a  most  faithful  steward,  counsellor,  partner, 
or  whatever  I  might  call  him,  who  was  my  guide, 
rny  pilot,  my  governor,  my  everything,  and  took 
care  both  of  me  and  of  all  we  had ;  and,  though 
he  had  never  been  in  any  of  these  parts  of  the 
world,  yet  he  took  the  care  of  all  upon  him ;  and 
in  about  nine-and-fift.y  days  we  arrived  from 
Bassora,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tigris  or 
Euphrates,  through  the  desert,  and  through 
Aleppo  to  Alexandria,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Scande- 
roon,  in  the  Levant. 

Here  William  and  I,  and  the  other  two,  our 
faithful  comrades,  debated  what  we  should  do ; 
and  here  William  and  I  resolved  to  separate  from 
the  other  two,  they  resolving  to  go  with  the 
Dutchman  into  Holland,  by  the  means  of  some 
Dutch  ship  which  lay  then  in  the  road.  William 
and  I  told  them  we  resolved  to  go  and  settle  in  the 
Morea,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Venetians. 

It  is  true  we  acted  wisely  in  it  not  to  let  them 
know  whither  we  went,  seeing  we  had  resolved 
to  separate  ;  but  we  took  our  old  doctor's  direc 
tions  how  to  write  to  him  in  Holland,  and  in 


England,  that  we  might  have  intelligence  from 
iiim  on  occasion,  and  promised  to  give  him  an 
account  how  to  write  to  us,  which  we  afterwards 
iid,  as  may  in  time  be  made  out. 

We  staid  here  some  time  after  they  were  gone, 
till  at  length,  not  being  thoroughly  resolved 
whither  to  go  till  then,  a  Venetian  ship  touched 
at  Cyprus,  and  put  in  at  Seanderoon  to  look  for 
Freight  home.  We  took  the  hint,  and  bargaining 
for  our  passage,  and  the  freight  of  our  goods,  we 
embarked  for  Venice,  where,  in  two-and-twenty 
days,  we  arrived  safe,  with  all  our  treasure,  and  j 
with  such  a  cargo,  take  our  goods,  and  our  money, 
and  our  jewels  together,  as,  1  believed,  was  never 
brought  into  the  city  by  two  single  men,  since 
the  state  of  Venice  had  a  being. 

We  kept  ourselves  here  incognito  for  a  great 
while,  passing  for  two  Armenian  merchants  still, 
as  we  had  done  before ;  and  by  this  time  we  had 
gotten  so  much  of  the  Persian  and  Armenian 
jargon,  which  they  talked  at  Bassora  and  Bagdad, 
and  everywhere  that  we  came  in  the  country, 
as  was  sufficient  to  make  us  able  to  talk  to  one 
another,  so  as  not  to  be  understood  by  anybody, 
though  sometimes  hardly  by  ourselves. 

Here  we  converted  all  our  effects  into  money, 
settled  our  abode  as  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
William  and  I,  maintaining  an  inviolable  friend 
ship  and  fidelity  to  one  another,  lived  like  two 
brothers;  we  neither  had  or  sought  any  separate 
interest ;  we  conversed  seriously  and  gravely, 
and  upon  the  subject  of  our  repentance  con 
tinually  :  we  never  changed,  that  is  to  say,  so  as 
to  leave  off  our  Armenian  garbs ;  and  we  were 
called,  at  Venice,  the  two  Grecians. 

I  had  been  two  or  three  times  going  to  give  a 
detail  of  our  wealth,  but  it  will  appear  incredible, 
and  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world 
how  to  conceal  it,  being  justly  apprehensive  lest 
we  might  be  assassinated  in  that  country  for  our 
treasure.  At  length  William  told  me  he  began 
to  think  now  that,  he  must  never  see  England  any 
more,  and  that  indeed  he  did  not  much  concern  him 
self  about  it ;  but  seeing  we  had  gained  so  great 
wealth,  and  having  some  poor  relations  in  England, 
he  said  he  would,  if  I  was  willing,  write  to  know 
what  condition  they  were  in,  and  if  he  found  such 
of  them  were  alive  as  he  had  some  thoughts 
about,  he  would,  with  my  consent,  send  them 
something  to  better  their  condition. 

I  consented  most  willingly ;  and  accordingly 
William  wrote  to  a  sister  and  an  uncle,  and  in 
about  five  weeks'  time  received  an  answer  from 
them  both,  directed  to  himself,  under  cover  of  a 
hard  Armenian  name  that  he  had  given  himself, 
viz.,  Signior  Constantine  Alexion  of  Ispahan,  at 
Venice. 

It  was  a  very  moving  letter  he  received  from 
his  sister,  who,  after  the  most  passionate  ex 
pressions  of  joy  to  hear  he  was  alive,  seeing  she 
had  long  ago  had  an  account  that  he  was  mur 
dered  by  the  pirates  in  the  West  Indies,  entreats 
him  to  let  her  know  what  circumstances  he  was 
in ;  tells  him  she  was  not  in  any  capacity  to  do 
anything  considerable  for  him,  but  that  he  should 
be  welcome  to  her  with  all  her  heart ;  that  she 
was  left  a  widow,  with  four  children,  but  kept  a 
little  shop  in  the  Minories,  by  which  she  made 
shift  to  maintain  her  family ;  and  that  she  had 
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sent  him  five  pounds,  lest  he  should  want  money, 
in  a  strange  country,  to  bring  him  home. 

I  could  see  the  letter  brought  tears  out  of  his 
eyes  as  he  read  it ;  and,  indeed,  when  he  showed 
it  to  me,  and  the  little  bill  for  five  pounds,  upon 
an  English  merchant  in  Venice,  it  brought  tears 
out  of  my  eyes  two. 

After  we  had  been  both  affected  sufficiently 
with  the  tenderness  and  kindness  of  this  letter, 
he  turns  to  me ;  says  he,  "  What  shall  I  do  for 
this  poor  woman?"  I  mused  awhile;  at  last, 
says  I,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  do  for 
her ;  she  has  sent  you  five  pounds,  and  she  has 
four  children,  and  herself,  that  is  five ;  such  a 
sum,  from  a  poor  woman  in  her  circumstances,  is 
as  much  as  five  thousand  pounds  is  to  us;  you 
shall  send  her  a  bill  of  exchange  for  five  thousand 
pounds  English  money,  and  bid  her  conceal  her 
surprise  ut  it  till  she  hears  from  you  again ;  but 
bid  her  leave  off  her  shop,  and  go  and  take  a 
house  somewhere  in  the  country,  not  far  off  from 
London,  and  stay  there,  in  a  moderate  figure,  till 
she  hears  from  you  again." 

"  Now,"  says  William,  "  I  perceive  by  it  that 
you  have  some  thoughts  of  venturing  into  Eng 
land." 

"  Indeed,  William,"  said  I,  "you  mistake  me ; 
but  it  presently  occurred  to  me  that  you  should 
venture,  for  what  have  you  done  that  you  may 
not  be  seen  there?  Why  should  I  desire  to  keep 
you  from  your  relations,  purely  to  keep  me 
company  ?" 

William  looked  very  affectionately  upon  me  ; 
"  Nay,"  says  he,  "  we  have  embarked  together 
so  long,  and  come  together  so  far,  I  am  resolved 
I  will  never  part  with  thee  as  long  as  I  live,  go 
where  thou  wilt,  or  stay  where  thou  wilt ;  and  as 
for  my  sister,"  said  William,  "  I  cannot  send  her 
such  a  sum  of  money,  for  whose  is  all  this  money 
we  have  ?  It  is  most  of  it  thine." 

"  No,  William,"  said  I,  "  there  is  not  a  penny 
of  it  mine  but  what  is  yours  too,  and  I  won't  have 
anything  but  an  equal  share  with  you,  and 
therefore  you  shall  send  it  to  her ;  if  not,  I  will 
send  it." 

"  Why,"  says  William,  "  it  will  make  the  poor 
woman  distracted ;  she  will  be  so  surprised  she 
will  go  out  of  her  wits."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  Wil 
liam,  you  may  do  it  prudently ;  send  her  a  bill 
backed  of  a  hundred  pounds,  and  bid  her  expect 
more  in  a  post  or  two,  and  that  you  will  send  her 
enough  to  live  on  without  keeping  shop,  and  then 
send  her  more." 

Accordingly  William  sent  her  a  very  kind 
letter,  with  a  bill  upon  a  merchant  in  London  for 
a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  bid  her  comfort 
herself  with  the  hope  that  he  should  be  able  in  a 
little  time  to  send  her  more.  About  ten  days 
after  he  sent  her  another  bill  of  five  hundred  and 
forty  pounds;  and  a  post  or  two  after,  another 
for  three  hundred  pounds,  making  in  all  a  thou 
sand  pounds ;  and  told  her  he  would  send  her 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  leave  off  her  shop,  and 
directed  her  to  take  a  house  as  above. 

He  waited  then  till  he  received  an  answer  to 
all  the  three  letters,  with  an  account  that  she  had 
received  the  money,  and,  which  I  did  not  expect, 
that  she  had  not  let  any  other  acquaintance  know 
that  she  had  received  a  shilling  from  anybody,  or 


so  much  as  that  he  was  alive,  and  would  not  till 
she  had  heard  again» 

When  he  showed  me  this  letter,  "  Well,  Wil 
liam,"  said  I,  "this  woman  is  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  life  or  anything ;  send  her  the  rest  of  the 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  I'll  venture  to  Eng 
land  with  you,  to  this  woman's  house,  whenever 
you  will." 

In  a  word,  we  sent  her  five  thousand  pounds 
in  good  bills ;  and  she  received  them  very  punc 
tually,  and  in  a  little  time  sent  her  brother  word 
that  she  had  pretended  to  her  uncle  that  she  was 
sickly  and  could  not  carry  on  the  trade  any 
longer,  and  that  she  had  taken  a  large  house 
about  four  miles  from  London,  under  pretence  of 
letting  lodgings  for  her  livelihood  ;  and,  in  short, 
intimated  as  if  she  understood  that  he  intended 
to  come  over  to  be  incognito,  assuring  him  he 
should  be  as  retired  as  he  pleased. 

This  was  opening  the  very  door  for  us  that  we 
thought  had  been  effectually  shut  for  this  life  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  we  resolved  to  venture,  but  to 
keep  ourselves  entirely  concealed,  both  as  to 
name  and  every  other  circumstance ;  and  accord 
ingly  William  sent  his  sister  word  how  kindly  he 
took  her  prudent  steps,  and  that  she  had  guessed 
right  that  he  desired  to  be  retired,  and  that  he 
obliged  her  not  to  increase  her  figure,  but  live 
private,  till  she  might  perhaps  see  him. 

He  was  going  to  send  the  letter  away.  "  Come, 
William,"  said  I,  "you  shan't  send  her  an  empty 
letter;  tell  her  you  have  a  friend  coming  with 
you  that  must  be  as  retired  as  yourself,  and  I'll 
send  her  five  thousand  pounds  more." 

So,  in  short,  we  made  this  poor  woman's 
family  rich  ;  and  yet,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
my  heart  failed  me,  and  I  durst  not  venture,  and 
for  William,  he  would  not  stir  without  me, 
and  so  we  staid  about  two  years  after  this,  con 
sidering  what,  we  should  do. 

You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  I  was  very  pro 
digal  of  my  ill-gotten  goods,  thus  to  load  a  stran 
ger  with  my  bounty,  and  give  a  gift  like  a  prince 
to  one  that  had  been  able  to  merit  nothing  of  me, 
or  indeed  know  me ;  but  my  condition  ought  to 
be  considered  in  this  case  ;  though  I  had  money 
to  profusion,  yet  I  was  perfectly  destitute  of  a 
friend  in  the  world,  to  have  the  least  obligation 
or  assistance  from,  or  knew  not  either  where  to 
dispose  or  trust  anything  I  had  while  I  lived,  or 
whom  to  give  it  to  if  I  died. 

When  I  had  reflected  upon  the  manner  of  my 
getting  of  it,  I  was  sometimes  for  giving  it  all  to 
charitable  uses,  as  a  debt  due  to  mankind,  though 
I  was  no  Roman  Catholic,  and  not  at  all  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  purchase  me  any  repose  to 
my  soul ;  but  I  thought,  as  it  was  got  by  a 
general  plunder,  and  which  I  could  make  no 
satisfaction  for,  it  was  due  to  the  community, 
and  I  ought  to  distribute  it  for  the  general  good. 
But  still  I  was  at  a  loss  how,  and  where,  and  by 
whom,  to  settle  this  charity,  not  daring  to  go 
home  to  my  own  country,  lest  some  of  my  com 
rades,  strolled  home,  should  see  and  detect  me, 
and  for  the  very  spoil  of  my  money,  or  the  pur 
chase  of  his  own  pardon,  betray  and  expose  me 
to  an  untimely  end. 

Being  thus  destitute,  I  say,  of  a  friend,  I 
pitched  thus  upon  William's  sister ;  the  kind  step 
of  her's  to  her  brother,  whom  she  thought  to  be 
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in  distress,  signifying  a  generous  mind,  and  a 
charitable  disposition ;  and  having  resolved  to 
make  her  the  object  of  my  first  bounty,  I  did  not 
doubt  but  I  should  purchase  something  of  a 
refuge  for  myself,  and  a  kind  of  a  centre,  to 
which  I  should  tend  in  my  future  actions ;  for 
really  a  man  that  has  a  subsistence,  and  no  resi 
dence,  no  place  that  has  a  magnetic  influence 
upon  his  affections,  is  in  one  of  the  most  odd, 
uneasy  conditions  in  the  world,  nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  all  his  money  to  make  it  up  to  him. 

It  was,  as  I  told  you,  two  years  and  upwards 
that  we  remained  at  Venice,  and  thereabout,  in 
the  greatest  hesitation  imaginable,  irresolute  and 
unfixed  to  the  last  degree.  William's  sister  im 
portuned  us  daily  to  come  to  England,  and 
wondered  we  should  not  dare  to  trust  her,  whom 
we  had  to  such  a  degree  obliged  to  be  faithful ; 
and  in  a  manner  lamented  her  being  suspected 
by  us. 

At  last  I  began  to  incline  ;  and  I  said  to  Wil 
liam,  "  Come,  brother  William,"  said  I  (for  ever 
since  our  discourse  at  Bassora  I  called  him  bro 
ther),  if  you  will  agree  to  two  or  three  things 
with  me,  I'll  go  home  to  England  with  all  my 
heart." 

Says  William,  '«  Let  me  know  what  they 
are." 

Why,  first,  says  I,  "  You  shall  not  disclose 
yourself  to  any  of  your  relations  in  England  but 
your  sister — no,  not  one. 

Secondly,  "  We  will  not  shave  off  our  musta- 


chios  or  beards  (for  we  had  all  along  worn  our 
beards  after  the  Grecian  manner),  nor  leave  off 
our  long  vests,  that  we  may  pass  for  Grecians 
and  foreigners. 

Thirdly,  "  That  we  shall  never  speak  English 
in  public  before  anybody,  your  sister  excepted. 

Fourthly,  "  That  we  will  always  live  together 
and  pass  for  brothers." 

William  said  he  would  agree  to  them  all 
with  all  his  heart,  but  that  the  not  speaking 
English  would  be  the  hardest,  but  he  would 
do  his  best  for  that  too ;  so,  in  a  word,  we 
agreed  to  go  from  Venice  to  Naples,  where  we 
converted  a  large  sum  of  money  into  bales  of 
silk,  left  a  large  sum  in  a  merchant's  hands  at 
Venice,  and  another  considerable  sum  at  Naples, 
and  took  bills  of  exchange  for  a  great  deal  too  ; 
and  yet  we  came  with  such  a  cargo  to  London 
as  few  American  merchants  had  done  for  some 
years,  for  we  loaded  in  two  ships  seventy-three 
bales  of  thrown  silk,  besides  thirteen  bales  of 
wrought  silks,  from  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  shipped 
at  Genoa,  with  all  which  we  arrived  safely,  and 
some  time  after  I  married  my  faithful  protectress, 
William's  sister,  with  whom  I  am  much  more 
happy  than  I  deserve. 

And  now,  having  so  plainly  told  you  that  I  am 
come  to  England,  after  1  have  so  boldly  owned 
what  life  I  have  led  abroad,  it  is  time  to  leave 
off,  and  say  no  more  for  the  present,  lest  some 
should  be  willing  to  inquire  too  nicely  after  your 
old  friend  Can  tain  Bob. 
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